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With  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude;  I  herewitli  submit  to  the  public^  the  Second  Volume 
of  this  Enotclopedia.  And  an  unreserved  expression  of  this  gratitude  seems  to  me  to 
be  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who  has  sustained  me  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  arduous  and  responsible  work,  and  next  to  the  unanimous  favor  with  which  the  results 
of  my  labors,  as  each  Part  appeared,  has  been  received.  Even  when  differences  of  opinion, 
such  as  will  of  course  exist  in  regard  to  many  of  the  important  subjects  treated  in  these 
volumes,  have  been  occasionally  expressed,  and  when  defects,  such  as  all  past  experience 
proves  to  be  next  to  unavoidable  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  literary  works,  have 
been  pointed  out,  it  has  been  uniformly  done,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  with  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness which  has  made  them  as  grateful  as  unqualified  expressions  of  approbation.  Candid 
criticisms  will  always  be  welcome,  and  so  fiur  as,  upon  more  careful  investigation,  they  may 
be  found  correct,  shall  receive  due  attention.  Of  course  when  the  criticism  itself  is  dis- 
covered to  be  faulty,  it  would  be  unjust  to  obey  it  in  mere  deference  to  its  author. 

As  some  impatience  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  apparently  slow  progress  made 
by  this  work,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  ask  attention  to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  To  measure  the  result  thus  far  reached  arithmetically ^  must  necessarily  lead  to  an 
unfair  estimate  of  what  has  been  actually  accomplished.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  rule  of  condensation,  which  is  rigidly  observed.  And  as  it  takes  more  time  to  prepare  a 
scientific  Beview,  which  is  published  only  once  in  three  months,  than  a  daily  newspaper, 
one  week's  issue  of  which  may  contain  more  matter  by  far  than  the  Quarterly,  and  as  it 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  toil  to  write  a  compact  and  well-digested  short  sermon,  than  a 
diffuse  and  superficial  long  one,  so  in  the  case  of  each  Part  of  a  work  like  this  Encyclopedia. 
Even  judging  the  case  mechanically,  the  number  of  Parts  already  issued,  contain  as  much 
printed  matter  as  twelve  ordinary  duodecimo  volumes.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  two  volumes  of  this  work  have  actually  absorbed  seven  large  volumes 
of  the  original,  containing  nearly  800  pp.  each,  and  that  it  required  at  least  as  much  time 
(and  more  severe  labor)  faithfully  to  condense  these  seven  volumes  into  our  two  volumes, 
as  would  have  been  needed  to  give  a  literal  rendering  of  the  entire  original,  it  will  be 
frankly  conceded,  I  think,  that  all  has  been  achieved  tbat  could  be  fairly  expected.  Our 
work  has,  in  this  view,  really  progressed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  volumes  a  year:  no  mean 
pace  this,  as  any  who  have  ever  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking,  will  cheerfully  testify. 

2.  Another  fact  for  which  I  beg  due  consideration,  is  the  great  difficulty  I  have  found  in 
securing  the  services  of  efficient  and  reliable  co-operators.  This  has  proven  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  and  often  embarrassed  me  beyond  measure. 
Besides  having  supervision  of  the  work  as  it  passed  through  the  press,  I  had  not  expected  to 
prepare  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  matter  myself.  By  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  two 
volumes  now  issued,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  twice  this  amount  of  labor  fell  upon  me. 
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Altbougli  many  gentlemen  to  whom  I  applied  for  aid,  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
German  language,  to  be  able  to  use  it  for  private  literary  purposes,  few  felt  themselves  to 
have  sufficient  mastery  of  it,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  translations  for  such  a  work 
as  this. 

8.  A  third  cause  of  delay  has  been  found  in  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  original  Ency- 
clopedia of  Herzog.  It  will  be  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  alphabetical  difficulties 
of  the  case,  that  I  have  had  to  guard  against  following  up  the  Qemian  work  too  closely, 
lest  an  article  should  be  needed  for  the  English  work  before  its  appearance  in  the  German. 
Thus  Rechtfertigung  (Justification)  and  Reich  Gotfes  (Kingdom  of  God)  have  but  recently 
been  published.  The  original  has  now,  however,  reached  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  letter 
E,  and  of  course  the  difficulty  just  named  is  diminishing  as  it  approaches  completion. 

Independently,  however,  of  all  this,  no  effi)rt  is  spared  to  push  forward  this  work  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  done,  consistently  with  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Herzog's  work  now 
promises  to  be  finished  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  eighteen  months,  and,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence favoring,  the  last  Part  of  our  condensed  translation  shall  appear  in  no  long  time  after 
that  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  gratification  at  finding  the  plan  of  conden- 
sation, which  has  been  adopted,  gradually  receiving  the  approval  even  of  some  who  at  first 
objected  to  it.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  reputation,  and 
superior  German  scholarship,  and  who  is  now  preparing  one  of  the  longest  and  most  important 
articles  to  appear  in  a  future  Part,  I  find  the  following  remark :  ^'Although  the  Article  is 
a  vety  valuable  and  interesting  one,  I  propose  to  abbreviate  it  still  further,  especially  after 
I  reach  page  — ,  where  the  narrative  properly  closes.  The  remaining  25  pp.  of  the  Article 
are  only  reflections  upon  his  character  in  its  various  aspects.  This  part,  I  think,  I  might 
abbreviate  one-half,  if  not  more.''  The  truth  is,  that  the  chief  fault  of  many  of  the  longer 
articles  of  Herzog  is  a  diffuseness  which  greatly  detracts  from  the  value  and  availability  of 
a  book  of  scientific  reference.  This  fault,  at  least,  shall  be  studiously  shunned  in  the  con- 
densed translation.  Those  turning  to  it  for  information,  amid  the  press  of  studies,  will  not 
be  compelled  to  plod  through  forty  weary  pageS;  to  ascertain  what  might  be  furnished  on 
five  or  ten. 

THE  EDITOR. 
Philabblpbia,  September,  1860. 
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Confetsioil,  change  of,  is  the  transition  from 
one  Church  communion  or  denomination  to  an- 
other. The  confession  of  faith,  by  which  an 
individual  becomes  incorporated,  as  a  member, 
with  a  religious  denomination,  must  proceed 
from  free  conviction ;  likewise  the  member  of  a 
denomination  must  be  free,  so  soon  as  his  con- 
viction changes,  to  follow  it,  and  separate  him- 
self from  the  communion  in  which  he  is,  and 
connect  himself  with  that  one,  to  which  he  has 
been  attracted  in  heart. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  regards 
herself  as  ihe  Church,  and  not  merely  as  a  con- 
fession or  party  of  the  uniyersal  Church,  she, 
in  perfect  consistency,  regards  every  apostasy 
from  herself  as  an  apoHtasy  from  the  Lord,  as 
be  is  represented  in  tlie  Pope  and  in  the  Church 
ruled  by  him.  So  long  as  the  Romish  Church 
predominated,  she  proceeded  according  to  this 
view  against  every  one  who  departed  from  or 
abandoned  her,  as  a  heretic  or  apostate  (see  espe- 
eially  c.  13,  de  hcerdicis  in  YI.  [V.  2],  Bonijacius, 
YIII. ;  also  the  Art.  ApoHasy).  A  change  in 
this  respect  has  taken  place,  since  the  Protest- 
ant Church  has  won  acknowledgment,  and 
parity  with  the  Romish,  although  the  latter  will 
not  admit  this  equality,  nor  even  acknowledge 
the  Protestant  Church  to  be  a  Church ;  where- 
fore the  transition  of  a  Rcjm.  Cath.  Christian  to 
Protestantism  is  still  condemned  as  heresy  and 
apostasy.  The  Protestant  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  she  is  convinced  that  she  pos- 
sesses the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  a  form  purer 
than  any  other  Christian  communion,  is  still  far 
from  denying  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  therefore  regards  transi- 
tion to  the  same  not  as  a  formal  apostasia  a  fide 
Christiana. 

The  first  result  of  the  recognition  of  Protest- 
antism was  the  freedom  of  transition  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  it,  without  prejudice  to  their  social 
or  political  position  and  rights.    This  was  also 


allowed  without  limitation,  in  the  relif^ious  peace 
of  Augsburg,  1555,  to  the  temporal  States  of  the 
empire  and  their  subjects,  but  not  to  the  spirit- 
ual ones,  on  account  of  which  rather,  as  the 
parties  could  not  agree.  King  Ferdinand  intro- 
duced into  Art.  18  of  that  instrument,  the  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  reservation  (reservaium  eccU" 
siasticfim),  so  that  the  clergy  should  lose  their 
benefices  by  their  transition.  In  this  form  it 
remained  later,  (Instmm.  I^cis  Osnabfirg,,  1648, 
Art  v.,  2  14, 15, 23).  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
determined  as  to  the  subjects  (Ingtr,  P.  Osn., 
Art.  v.,  2  36,  37),  that  the  transition  should 
be  unhindered  only  in  cases  in  which  they 
enjoyed  public  or  private  religious  instruction 
in  the  year  1624,  but  where  this  was  not  the 
case,  such  subjects,  on  changing  their  confession, 
should  either  voluntarily  leave  the  country, 
or  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  rulers.  Out- 
side of  Germany  similar,  or  even  severer  ordi* 
nances  existed  ^rmerly,  and  yet  exist  in  single 
States,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries. 

Confessional  changes  were  also,  at  times,  re- 
quired or  interdicted  by  private  injunctions,  as 
in  the  case  of  bequests,  wills,  &c.  That  the  re- 
auirement  of  a  change  of  confession  in  a  will, 
«o.,  is  a  conditio  turpis,  and  therefore  void,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  ;  but  it  is  not  so  unani- 
mously agreed  that,  if  the  condition  requires 
continuance  in  the  confession  to  which  the  de- 
visee belonged  at  the  time  of  the  bequest,  it  may 
not  stand  (see  Eichhorn,  deutches  Privatrecht, 
2  79,  Anm.  A.).  And  yet  this  condition  seems, 
no  less  than  the  other,  to  infringe  upon  religions 
freedom.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty,  in  the  matter  of  denominational  change, 
may  not  be  restricted,  both  of  the  conditions 
above  named  must  be  rejected. 

Wherever  the  laws  allow  a  change  of  confes- 
sion, they  are  always  in  connection  with  such 
presupposition,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
transition  is  a  free  one.  They  require,  there- 
fore, the  necessary  knowledge,  and  make  this 
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dependent  on  a  particulnr  nge  {anntis  discre- 
iionU) ;  and  often,  bIao,  that  the  former  pastor 
of  the  convert  discharfred  his  duty  properly  to- 
wards him  (tnus  the  earlier  le^slation  of  Aus- 
tria, but  only  in  fuvor  of  the  Romish  Church), 
or  that  the  pastor  had  opportunity  to  persuade 
the  convert  back  to  his  original  faith. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  confesHion  is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  Church  connection ; 
hence  the  loss  of  hitherto  enjoyed  ecclesiastical 
rights,  as  the  result  of  declension  from  ecclesi- 
astical duties,  and  the  gain  of  such  advan- 
tages as  are  secured  by  the  new  confession. 
Civil  and  political  ri|^hts  do  not  suffer  from  it, 
if  there  arc  no  special  laws  against  it.  The 
transition  to  one  ot  the  three  chief  Christian  de- 
nominations is  generally  secured  from  prejudice 
in  Germany,  by  Art.  16  of  the  Act  of  Covenant 
As  regards  the  transition  to  Christian  sects,  this 
is  often  limited,  in  so  far  as  either  the  members 
of  the  same  have  not  full  civil  rights,  or  certain 
particularities  exist  for  the  same,  which  are  not 
guaranteed  to  the  new  convert.  (See,  as  regards 
the  Mennonites,  the  Prussian  edict  of  July  30, 
1789.  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
June  11,  1852,  etc.)  The  full  effect  of  change 
of  confession  by  the  clergy  is  limited  sometimes 
(as  in  France,  Austria,  etc.,)  in  favor  of  the 
reigning  Romish  Church,  in  that  the  character 
inaeUbtlis  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  them 
also  by  the  state,  and,  therefore,  a  former  priest 
is  not  allowed  to  marry.  The  transition  from  a 
Christian  to  a  non-Christian  confession  was, 
until  lately,  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil  punishment.  The  canonical  statute,  that 
such  apostates  are  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
against  heretics  (cl  13,  hrerct.  in  YI.,  cit.),  the 
Romish  Church  still  attempts  to  enforce,  al- 
though the  civil  law  has  changed  (comp.  v,  (tit.) 
Savigny,  System  of  present  Roman  law.  Vol.  II., 
p.  233).  xbe  laws  of  particular  states  differ 
from  each  other,  some  hindering  conversion, 
others  not.  Frederick  II.  permitted  it  in  Prus- 
sia ^see  Prmsz,  Frederick  tl.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  220, 
221),  and  the  copmon  law.  Part  II.,  Tit.  XL,  { 
1,  so.,  is  not  against  it.  Frederick  William  III. 
forbid  it  (Rescript  of  Nov.  19, 1814,  March  10, 
1818,  CabineteH>rdre,  Dec.  21,  1834,  etc.)  But 
since  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  synods  (ex- 
cept that  of  Prussia),  in  the  year  1844-^,  which 
declared  in  favor  of  the  permissibility  of  transi- 
tion, it  has  been  allowed,  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  March  30, 1847  (conn,  with  the  patent  of 
April  7,  1847,  ministerial  rescript  of  July  28, 
1848).  It  is  similar  also  in  Saxony,  according 
to  the  ministerial  rescript  of  Dec.  29,  1849. 
The  forms  which  are  observed  upon  the  change 
of  confession  are,  afler  instruction,  baptism, 
public  confession  of  faith,  etc.  Whilst  the  Prot. 
Church  generally  receives  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
Roman  Catholic  converts  upon  their  reception  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  the  Romish  Church  re- 
quires, according  to  the  circumstances,  a  more 
or  less  solemn  abjuration.  Thus,  Lucius  III. 
already  decreed  in  c.  9,  X.  hoereticis  (V.  7)  every 
heretic  coming  to  her  **  errorem  sttum  adarbi- 
trium  episcopi  reyionis  ....  dttjurare  et  saiisfac- 
iionem  congruam  exhibere"  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium, Protostant  converts  are  first  even  rebap- 
tised.    AbjuraUon  is  followed  by  the  removal  of 


the  bann,  under  which  the  non  Roman  Catbolio 
lies,  according  to  the  view  of  that  Church. 

H.  F.  Jaeobton. — Beck. 
Confession,  in  an  ecclesiastical  respect,  desi^ 
nates  the  acknowledgement  of  sins,  and  this  in* 
a  two-fold  sense:  in  the  wider  sense,  of  repent- 
ance, or  of  penance  as  a  sacrament;  and  in  the 
narrower  sense,  of  an  avowal  of  such  repentance, 
confessio  oris,  as  a  part  of  the  Romish  sacrament 
of  penance.  The  Evang.  Church,  in  part,  re- 
tained the  term  to  designate  an  act  of  prepara* 
tion  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  correspondence 
with  the  gospel  call  to  repentance,  which  is  re- 
iterated by  all  evangelical  preaching,  there  arose 
a  Hpecial  penitential  service,  with  a  public  con- 
fession of  sin  (iiofuOuoytiaif,  cf.  Acts  19  :  18). 
This,  according  to  Iren.,  ailv,hasr,;  Tertull., 
de  pcenit, ;  Ctpr.,  epp.  10, 13,  &c,,  consisted  in 
a  confession  of  sin,  joined  to  penitential  acts, 
made  before  the  congregation,  or  the  episcopal 
presbytery,  with  the  request  that  the^  would 

Srav  lor  the  reconciliation  of  the  penitents  to 
o(f  and  the  Church.  But  this  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  open  scandal,  rarely  for  pri- 
vate sins ;  the  custom  of  confessing  private  sins 
to  special  penitentiaries  first  arose  in  the  3d 
cent.  In  390,  however,  the  patriarch  Necta- 
rius,  of  Constantinople,  was  induced  to  abolish 
this  office  in  the  Orient  (Socrates,  H,  J?.,  V.,  c. 
19 ;  Sozam.  II.  £.  VII.,  c.  16),  and  allow  each 
one  to  choose  his  own  confessor.  Still,  private 
C.  to  particular  priests  continued,  and  ulti- 
mately prevailed  over  public  C.  The  letter  of 
Leo  I.  (459)  to  the  BB.  of  Campania,  contributed 
influentially  to  this  result  In  that  (ep,  168,  ed, 
Ballerin.  ;  136,  ed.  Quesn.  ;  cf.  Gratian  in  c. 
61  et  89,  dist.  I.  de  pcenit,),  he  rejects  public  C. 
as  un apostolical,  and  recommends  private  C.  as 
sufficient,  and  every  way  preferable.  In  the 
Orient,  however,  it  continued  a  matter  of  perso- 
nal choice.  The  Cone.  Cabilonense,  813  (c.  33), 
declared :  Conf,  iiaque,  qum  Deo  fit,  piirgai  pe!> 
eata :  ea  tsero,  guoB  Saoerdoii  fit,  docet,  qualiier 
ipsa  purgentvr  peeeata  (cf.  Qieseler,  £cc1.  H., 
L,  306 ;  il.,  62, 349,  Ac.).  Gratian  (/.  c. ;  Can, 
XXXIII.,  q.  III.)  colleete  the  different  views,  and 
says:  utraque  senteniia fautorts  habet  savienles 
et  rdiffiosos  viros,  Peter  Lomb.  ( Sent  1.  IV.  dist, 
17)  says:  oportere  Deoprimum  et  deinde  Saeer* 
doti  offerri  conf,,  nee  aliter  posse jKrvenire  ad  m- 
gressum  Parodist,  nisi  adsit  jacultas.  These 
wavering  opinions  were  settled  by  Innog.  III., 
in  Can.  21  of  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  1215, 
ordering  that  every  Catholic  Christian  should, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  confess  all  his  sins 
at  least  once  a  year,  about  Easter.  This  was 
confirmed  by  Trent  ( Sees.  14,  c.  V.  de  pcenit,)  In 
the  primitive  Church,  sins  were  confessed  either 
to  God  only,  or  to  fellow  Christians  (James  5 :  16, 
&c.),  who  needed  not  be  ordained  clergy.  But 
when  sins  came  to  be  distinguished  into  mortal 
and  venial,  it  was  thought  requisite  to  confess 
the  former  to  priests.  (For  the  view  which  ob- 
tained in  the  12th  and  13th  cents.,  see  Gieseler 
and  P.  Lombard,  /.  c.)  The  truly  contrite  are 
forgiven  by  God.  They  prove  their  contrition 
by  fAitawCa,  pcenitentia.'  The  idea  of  poena  being 
thus  associated  with  the  matter,  various  pen- 
ances came  to  be  imposed  by  the  Church  as  a 
satisfaction ;  these  corresponded  to  the  character 
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of  die  sin  (see  Penitmtial),  On  the  perfiirmiMice 
of  these  penanoee,  the  confeMor  pronounced  the 
following  form  over  the  penitent :  Dominms  ab- 
9olvat  U —  Mtsereatnr  tut  omwpotens  Detts  ei  di- 
mUfai  Ubi  omnia  peeeata  ina  ,  . ,  ,et  perdueai  te 
ad  vUam  tjsitmamt  ko.  In  the  13th  cent.,  a  more 
imperative  form  was  ased.  P.  Lombard  (2.  e. 
dist,  18)  saye:  Delta  iribuit  gacerdoUbut  wUHa- 
lem  9olvenfli  ei  ligandi,  i.  e.  oatendendi  nominee 
Ugaioe  vel  eolutoe,  T.  Aquinas  aiicribes  an  ope- 
ro^iee  efficacj  to  the  matter,  and  hts  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  Cone,  Trid.  Se^.9, 14,  c,  6,  de 
pcenit. ;  can.  9,  eod,  and  cap,  3.  This  completed 
the  Romish  iiystem  of  sacramental  penance. 

As  a  rule,  G.  must  be  oral  or  auricufar,  and 
only  pzeeptionally  by  writing.  It  must  include 
nil  sins,  though  in  fatal  emergencies  a  general 
confession  is  allowed.  No  compensation  could 
be  required  bj  the  priest,  though  it  became  an 
established  custom  to  present  free-will  offerings 
{nvmrnve  eonfeeeionariue)  at  the  time,  as  an 
alms,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  and 
its  services  (Haktzhbim,  Cone,  Germ.t  T.  I., 
109 ;  T.  YL,  60C).  Upon  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  Church  concerning  this  subject,  see: 
Klib,  die  Beichte,  Mainz.  1828;  Szbmbrs,  die 
saor.  Beichte,  MUnster,  1844 ;  Bintbriv,  Denh 
wiirdigk,,  Y.,  Th.  2  and  Z. —The  Greek  C.  differs 
from  the  Romish  only  in  not  so  rigidly  requiring 
auricular  confession  (Augvbti,  DenheUrdigk,, 
IX.,  214,  Ac.). 

The  Reformers  all  agree  in  declaring  that  C. 
in  the  Romish  sense  is  no  divine  ordinance,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  must  be  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Luther  distinguishes  a  tbreefola  C. ; 

I.  that  before  God  (Ps.  32 :  5),  the  C.  of  faith  ;  2. 
thai  to  our  neighbor,  the  C.  of  love ;  3.  that  of  the 
Pope,  with  more  varieties  of  sins  than  one  can 
comprehend,  and  which  is  compulsory.  Bat  God 
does  not  force  men  to  the  true  confession  of  sin, 
mnob  lesii  does  he  enjoin  this  (Walch,  Luther's 
Works,  XI.,  799).  The  Evangelical  Symbols, 
therefore,  reject  a  compulsory  C,  and  leave  it  to 
Christians  to  confess  as  often  and  when  they 

dease,  although  private  C.  was  still  retained 
[see  Luther's  Manual  of  C. :   Waich,  1.  c,  X., 

mi;  XL,  802;  XIX.,  105;  XX.,  59.  Ac.). 
Mdanchihon  says :  absolutioprivaia  sic  necessaria 
eat  ut  bapiiama  (loei  theoL  ed.  pr.,  155).  C<dvin : 
Jacobus  liberum  permittit  delectum,  ut  ei  con- 
fiteamur,  qui  ez  eccl.  grege  mazime  idoneus 
fuerit  visus.  Quia  tamen  pastores  prsd  aliis  ut 
pluriroum  judicandi  sunt  idonei,  potissimura 
etiam  nobis  eligendi  erunt,  Ac.  {Inaiii.  lib.  III., 
o.  3.  {  18,  c.  4,  i  12.    Cf.  Conf.  Augab.,  Arte. 

II,  12, 25 ;  Conf.  Hdvet.,  II.,  c.  14 ;  SmaU.  Art. 
II  1.9  art.  7,  8;  Veelar.  Thorunienaia^  de  posnit.^  { 
2).  Accordingly,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  varied  in  their  practice;  in  the  former, 
private^  in  the  latter,  general,  C.  was  made  a 

Sreparatorv  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  many 
tuiberan  Churches,  however,  the  latter  practice 
has  prevailed  fur  the  last  century,  whilst  some 
Reformed  theologians  have  advocated  private  C. 
(Endem ANN,  inaiit.  Iheol.  dogm.,  Hannov.  1778 ; 
AuousTi,  1.  c.  183).  At  present  the  tendency  is 
towards  a  restoration  of  private  C,  with  evan- 
gelical modifications  (see  Ztschr.  f.  Protest,  u. 
Kirche  for  Feb.  1847,  p.  96,  Ac.,  fur  Aug.  and 
Sept.  1852,  p.  152,  Ac. ;  Theol.  Stud.  n.  Krit., 


1852,  p.  955,  Ac. ;  Proceedings  of  the  5th  Ey. 
Kirchentag,  puhl.  Berlin,  1852,  p.  58,  Ac. ;  £v. 
K.-Ztng.  1845,  No.  77). 

C.  essentially  includes  abaolution  (Lvthbr's 
Smaller  Cat.) ;  in  private  C,  in  the  indicative 
or  coUative,  in  public  C,  in  the  declarative,  form. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  connection  with  the 
power  of  the  keys,  absolution  is  not  performed 
as  an  act  of  jurisdiction  by  the  confessor,  since, 
in  the  evangelical  system,  this  power  is  vested, 
not  in  an  individual,  but  in  the  Church. 

By  ancient  customs  and  rules,  which  were 
early  incorporated  into  the  canon  law,  the  con- 
fessor was  considered  bound  {aigiUum  eonfea* 
aionia)  to  keep  any  secret  officially  revealed  to 
him  (Basil,  ad  Amphil.  ep.  c.  24;  August.,  c. 
19,  Can.  II.,  0. 1 ;  Leo  I.,  ep.  to  the  B.  of  Camp., 
1.  c.  Comp.  BiNTERiM,  1.  c.  III.,  309 ;  UiBLEii>r, 
de  aig.  confeaa.,  Heidelb.,  1823).  This  principle 
is  virtually  maintained  in  the  Ev.  Church,  even 
where  confession  itself  has  been  abolished. 

H.  F.  Jacokiok.* 

Confessor,  Father.  The  Romish  Church  re- 
quires a  confessor  to  be  an  ordained  priest.  The 
paternal  relation  between  a  convert  and  the  per- 
sonal instrument  of  his  conversion  is  suggested 
in  1  Cor.  4 :  15;  Gal.  4 :  19.  This  was  aOer- 
wards  transferred  to  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween a  confessor  and  his  confessant  (c.  7-9, 
Can.  XXX.,  q.  I. ;  Gratian  on  c.  7,  eit.).  It  was 
early  assumed  that  the  right  of  receiving  confes- 
sions belonged  to  Bishops,  in  whose  absence, 
however,  they  might  be  made,  in  extremities,  to 
presbyters  or  deacons  (Bintesim,  Denkw.,  Ac., 
v.,  2,  p.  183).  Since  800,  presbyters  were  author- 
ized to  receive  them.  As,  in  the  Romish  C, 
absolution  involves  jurisdiction,  each  C.  had  a 
distinct  district  assigned  to  him  (cf.  Gibseler, 
£ccl.  H.,  III.,  {  109,  p.  88,  n.  3 ;  Conc.  Trid., 
a.  23,  c.  15,  de  ref.,  and  a.  14,  c.  7,  de  poenit.). 
Every  parishioner,  therefore,  is  the  confessant 
of  the  regular  priest  of  his  parish,  without  whose 
consent  he  may  confess  to  no  one  else,  excepting 
in  artieulo  mortia.  In  cathedrals,  however, 
penitentiaries  are  appointed,  and  special  confes- 
sors are  provided  for  nuns  (Cone,  Trid.,  a.  24,  e. 
10,  de  regul.).  But  laymen  are  expressly  foi^ 
bidden  to  receive  confessions,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances (Bbnbd.  XIY.,  de  ayn.  dioBc,,  lib, 
VII.,  e.  IG,  2  11).  £v.  Churches,  which  retain 
the  practice,  allow  non-officials  to  receive  con- 
fessions and  pronounce  absolution  (Smalcald 
Art.,  App.,  of  the  power  of  Bishops) ;  and  this 
is  consistent  with  their  denial  of  the  sacra- 
mental nature  of  confession ;  but  the  rule  is, 
that  ordained  clergymen  hold  confession  as  a 
preparatory  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ancient  laws 
prescribed  that  C.  should  be  made  in'  some  ex- 
posed part  of  the  Church ;  the  Synod  of  Paris 
decreed  (829)  that  nuns  should  make  it  at  the 
altar,  with  some  witnesses  near  (cf.  Hartzheim, 
Conc.  Germ.,  III.,  528,  598,  664).  Even  in  the 
16th  cent.,  a  Zocti^  conapieuua,  Ac.,  is  prescribed 
(IIartzb.,  VII.,  174,  850).  The  first  distinct 
traces  of  Confessionals  are  found  in  Italy, 
where  the  Synod  of  Consensa,  1579,  and  of 
Malfi,  1591,  direct  that  every  church  shall  have 
as  many  confessionals  as  it  has  confessors,  but 
that  they  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
seen,  and  so  that  the  confessant  may  be  beard. 
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bnt  not  seen  by  the  confessor.  Soon  after  thi«, 
oonfesBionals  are  found  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  &c.  (see  Bintirim,  1.  c,  V..  Th. 
IL,  233 ;  Hartzh..  VIII..  688,  777 ;  IX..  109). 
The  con  feasant  received  a  sKrove-tieket^  certify- 
ing to  his  having  performed  the  duty ;  and  the 
names  of  confessants  were  recorded  in  an  ap- 
propriate register.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Cosfirmation.  In  the  apostolic  Cbaroh,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  connected  with  baptism, 
as  the  means  of  communicating  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  comparing  Heb.  6  :  2  with 
Acts  19  :  6,  they  may  seem  to  be  separate  acts ; 
and,  according  to  Acts  8  :  12-19,  this  separa- 
tion and  the  view  that  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  an  apostolic,  afterwards  episcopal,  privi- 
lege, may  seem  to  be  required.  Meanwhile,  on 
closer  examination,  these  two  passages  much 
rather  show  in  perfect  agreement  with  Matt.  3  : 
11,  Luke  24  :  49,  Ac.,  and  Acts  2  :  38,  that 
baptism  was  incomplete  without  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  where- 
fore Protestant  polemics  should  never  have  al- 
lowed itself  to  accept  the  declaration,  that 
those  passages  did  not  refer  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  <mly  to  Uie  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  apos- 
tolic times.  If  (ActN  8)  baptism  was  possible 
without  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  then, 
according  to  Acts  10  :  44-48,  may  this  latter 
also  precede,  and  baptism  become  merely  the 
external  symbolical  completion  of  what  really 
took  place  before.  Thus  also  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion which  the  apostles  completed,  even  though 
it  generally  appear  (comp.  Epp.  to  Timothy)  con- 
nected with  the  office ;  only  not  with  the  epis- 
t^al,  as  distinguished  from  the  presbyterial. 
Was  baptism  more  freely  administered,  then  it 
was  equal  to  that  of  John  the  Bapt.  (comp.  Acts 
8  and  19),  and  thus  peculiar  Christian  baptism 
is  still  only  completed  by  the  complementary 
transaction  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Baptism 
holds  this  relation  also  in  the  first  centuries,  only 
that  the  anointing  with  oil  was  early  ndded. 
Tertullian  describes  it  as  extending  through  the 
three  transactions,  viz.,  baptism  proper,  anointing 
with  holy  oil,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  so  that 
the  last  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole.  The 
unity  of  the  transaction  is  preserved  in  the  three 
acts  bein^  bound  to  the  person  of  the  Bishop. 
The  question  concerning  the  validity  of  baptii>m 
by  heretics  gave  occasion  to  the  distinction  and 
separation  of  both  transactions,  so  far  as  the 
party,  which  would  not  repeat  baptism,  still 
made  the  laying  on  of  hands  necessary.  An- 
other occasion  of  the  subsequent  separation  of 
the  two  transactions,  was  given  by  allowing  the 
lower  clergy  to  baptize,  and  restricting  the  lay- 
ing on  of  bands  to  the  Bishop.  Jerome  entered 
the  lists  in  favor  of  baptism,  as  against  the  im- 
portance of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Augustine 
contended  against  the  sacramental  effect  of  the 
same.  Innocent  I.  makes  a  two-fold  onointing, 
that  of  baptism,  and  that  of  confirmation.  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  hierarchical  system  which 
caused  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  particularity 
of  confirmation,  and  of  the  enhancing  of  its  im- 
portance. It  was  this  decision,  also,  which  gra- 
dually developed  the  episcopal  act  of  confirma- 
tion into  the  second  sacrament,  which  was  esta- 


blished as  sQch  by  the  Synods  of  Lyons  (1274} 
and  Florence  (1439).  Baptism  was  nallifiea 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  Cathari, 
from  another  point  of  view. 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation,  which  is  called 
eonfirmaiio  from  the  act,  sigillum  or  eontignaiio 
from  the  result,  chrisma  from  the  material,  im- 
posiiio  manuum  or  unciio  from  the  form,  is,  in  the 
Romish  Church,  the  second  in  order.  The  laying 
on  of  hands  is  superseded  in  it  by  the  an<iint- 
ing,  which  fully  agrees  with  the  sacerdotal  prac- 
tice of  the  0.  T.,  which  is  the  basis  of  it.  It  in  ad- 
ministered only  by  the  Bishop,  who  performs  it 
as  occasion  requires  in  the  various  places  of  his 
diocese ;  the  ancient  seasons  also,  Easter,  Whit- 
sunday, Emberdays,  must  yield  to  convenience 
and  possibility.  The  high  altar  has  been  sob- 
stituted,  as  the  place  of  the  transaction,  for  the 
earlier  sacristy ;  and  the  forenoon  instead  of  the 
evening.  The  subject  for  confirmation  must  be 
at  least  seven  years  old.  A  spiritual  preparation 
is  recommended,  but  not  made  as  necessary  as 
the  external  one  of  fasting,  cutting  off  the  hair, 
etc.  He  generally  has  a  sponsor,  and  receives 
a  confirmation  name.  The  transaction,  after  a 
salutation  and  prayer,  consists  properly  in  this, 
that  the  Bishop  makes  the  sign  of  tne  cross  with 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  person  being  confirmed,  using  the  chrism 
as  the  matter  of  the  sacrament,  and  says :  sigTto 
ie  signo  cruets  et  conjirmo  ie  chrismuit  scUutiSf 
after  which  follows  a  slight  blow  upon  the  right 
cheek,  and  the  salutation  of  peace  (of  doubtful 
significance).  The  effect  of  the  sacrament  is 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  for  the  augmen- 
turn  tindjirmitas  jvsiitice,  as  equipment  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and,  in  contrast  with  baptism,  as 
the  introduction  to  the  proper  activity  of  gratia 
grcUumJaciens,  The  sacrament  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  and,  as  giving  a  character  indeUbUis, 
is  not  to  be  repeated. — The  Oreek  Church  has 
substantially  the  same  sacrament,  but  permits 
every  priest  to  administer  it,  and  that  immedi- 
ately afler  baptism. 

Confirmation  was  rejected  as  a  sacrament  by 
the  Protestants  from  the  beginning,  for  the  two- 
fold reason,  that  it  lacked  the  signs  of  a  sacra- 
ment, i.  e.,  the  institution  by  Christ  and  special 
command,  and  because  it  detracted  from  baptism. 
The  Reformers  did  not  stop  with  rejecting  it  as 
such,  but  they  also  sought  to  substitute  some- 
thing of  an  evangelical  nature  in  its  stead  —  the 
catechization  of  youth,  and  an  evangelical  act 
of  confirmation.  Though  the  latter  was  adopted 
at  first  only  by  a  minority,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  fundamental  opposition 
to  it  by  the  majority;  the  difficulty  of  its  intro- 
duction and  adoption  explains  itself  from  the 
great  opposition  to  the  Komish  sacrament,  and 
any  approximation  to  it.  It  was  practi.Ncd,  how- 
ever, in  Pomerania,  Geneva,  &c.  The  transaction 
is  everywhere  divested  of  a  sacramental  charac- 
ter; the  intercessory  laying  on  of  hands  takes 
the  place  of  anointing  with  oil,  and  the  act  it- 
self ia  regarded  as  a  confession  of  faith.  A 
difference  m  this  procedure  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  scarcely  existed.  The 
Church  of  England  took  a  peculiar  position, 
which  approximates  nearest  to  the  Romish,  in 
that  it  allows  only  the  Bishop  or  his  delegates 
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to  ftdroiniBter  it.     Chemnitz  gaTe  the  Evangeli- 
cal idea  of  confirmation  its  comprehenBive  ex- 
pres^iion.    The  ceremonj,  however,  did  not  only 
not  extend  itRcIf  further,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  cent.,  hut  even  went  oat  of  use  where  it 
existed,  with  but  a  few  exceptions.    Its  continu- 
ance was  preserved  by  pietism.     After  several 
attempts  (as  by  Heinsius,  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder),  Spener  re-established  it  in  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine  (1666).    Its  re-introduction  into  the 
Protestant  Church  wns  now  so  moid,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  universal  desire  existed  for  it. 
Several  Churches  introduced  it ;  the  government 
approved,  and  then  law  made  it  binding ;  this 
^as,  in  geneiftl,  the  way  it  spread.     Still,  it  re- 
quired the  whole  of  the  past  and  part  of  the 
present  century  to  make  its  re-introduction  gene- 
ral ;  and  it  was  not  done  everywhere  without 
opposition.    The  Reformed   Church,   undistin- 
guished fr(»m  the  Lutheran  also  here,  accommo- 
dated itself  (entirely  only  later)  tu  the  ruling 
spirit     Spener's  idea  is  not  quite  the  old  Pro- 
testant one.    In  his  view,  confirmation  is  the 
renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  has,  first 
of  all,  an  awakenmg  significance.    Its  reference 
to  the  congregation  receded  into  the  background 
decidedly ;  wherefcire,  he  did  not  insist  upon  its 
publicity.    An  opposition  between  this  view  and 
that  of  the  Reformers,  according  to  which  the 
most  important  point  was  cntechization,  can 
only  be  made  when  this  act  of  awakening  in 
some  way  prejudices  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
If  the  awakening  consists  entirelv  in  the  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  it 
corresponds  with  what  catechization  should  ef- 
fect    A  knowledge  of  the  faith  was  the  least 
that  at  first,  must  be  required,  as  against  the 
deadness  of  good  works ;  personal  appropriation 
is  only  the  comf)lete  attainment  of  the  same  end. 
The  danger,  it  is  true,  was  near  of  again  sepa- 
rating tlie  new  birth  from  baptism,  and  making 
it  to  be  a  second  transaction,  only  not  a  sacer- 
dotal sacramental,  but  a  human  self-active  one. 
This  has  also  been  the  history  of  the  apprehen- 
sion and  practice  of  it  during  the  last  century, 
and  to  the  present  time. 

The  universal  presupposition  of  Protestant 
confirmation  is  special  preparatory  catechisation. 
The  rite  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  —  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Confession  may,  however,  again  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  examination,  confession  proper,  and 
TOWS.  The  pietistio  and  rationalistic  tendency 
gives  prominence  to  free  examination,  whilst  the 
purer  churohly  view  either  entirely  excludes 
this,  or  transfers  it  from  the  rite  itself  to  the 
conclusion  of  catechisation.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  has  not  a  sacramental,  but  an  intercessory 
character ;  and  is,  therefore,  only  relatively  dif- 
fereni  from  any  other  ecclesiastical  blessing. 
As  to  the  age  of  those  confirmed,  the  Protestant 
Church  from  the  beginning  regarded  the  12th 
or  14th  year  as  the  lowest.  The  time  of  admin- 
istering the  rite  is  generally  Palm  Sunday, 
Quasimodogeniti,  or  Whitsunday,  whence  the 
catechisation  occurred  during  Lent.  The  pub- 
licity of  confirmation  has  become  the  role.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  formal  ceremony  of  oonfir- 
matiuo  in  the  Protestant  Church  must  remain. 


to  a  certain  extent,  an  adiaphoron  (cfr.  AngusH, 
DenkwUrdigkeiten  u.  s.  w.,  YIL). 

WxiZSACKBR.  —  J^ch 

Congregation,  the,  of  the  faithful,  ofChria- 
tians  (eeclesia),  in  the  widest  sense,  includes  all 
who  are  united  by  a  common  faith  to  Christ,  as 
their  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  with  each  other ; 
in  a  narrower  senile,  a  local  part  of  the  Church. 
Ordinarily,  the  word  designates  the  congregation 
of  some  particular  place.  Thus  in  this  article. 
Unity  of  faith  begets  communion.  Thus  arose 
the  earliest  Christian  churches,  of  which  the 
first  converts  then  received  charge  (Acts,  14: 
23 ;  Rom.  16  :  5 ;  Tit  1  :  5 ;  1  Cor.  14  :  15.  Cf. 
Clem.  Eom,,  ep.  I.,  ad  Cor,,  o.  42).  But  the 
Apostles  were  far  from  limiting  the  activity  of 
the  congregation  to  their  officers  (comp.  1  Thess. 
5  :  12 ;  Heb.  13  :  7,  17,  24 ;  1  Cor.  14  :  33,  40, 
with  1  Cor.  12 :  7,  &o. ;  Eph.  4 :  7, 11,  Ac. ;  John, 
14  :  23 ;  Ileb.  2  :  11,  e<  al).  All  the  members, 
therefore,  must  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
spiritual  house,  and  share  the  responsibility  of 
the  furtherance  and  maintenance  of  the  Church. 
They  even  participated  in  the  Apostolic  Synod, 
mentioned  Acts,  15  :  12,  22,  &o.  (nee  also  1  Cor. 
6 ;  Matt  18 :  16,  17 ;  1  Cor.  5  :  1,  &c. ;  2  Cor. 
2:6:2  Thess.  3  :  6,  7,  ftc.).  They  aUo  conduct 
the  entire  public  worship  (Col.  3  :  15-17).  But 
the  harmony  which  originally  existed  between 
the  C.  and  its  officers  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
transfer  of  the  0.  T.  idea  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  N.  T.  Thus  the  terms  priest  and  called 
{xxijpoi)  were  limited  to  the  officers,  whilst  the 
rest  were  only  xod^  the  people,  who  were  denied 
a  share  in  mnnaeing  the  Church  (see  Jurisdic- 
tion). Even  spiritual  offices  were  filled  by  the 
Bishop.  The  law  of  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  12  :  7)  is 
annulled  by  the  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
1215 ;  Viscernimus  ut  laid  eccl.  tractare  negotia 
nonprcesumant;  and  1  Cor.  14: 34  is  paraphrased 
by  Alex.  lY.  thus:  Inhibemus  quogue,  ne  cui- 
qtiam  laicas  versonce  liceat  pvblice  velprivatim  de 
fide  caih.  aispittare  (c.  2,  J  1,  de  hier.  in  VI**' 
v.,  2).  In  opposition  to  a  universal  priesthood, 
the  Rom.  Cat.  (P.  11.,  de  ord,  sacr,,  c.  46,  &c.) 
says,  it  is  only  interims  sacerdotium,  which  pre- 
sents its  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  heart ;  that 
all  eccl.  functions  proceed  from  the  clergy,  the 
eccl.  docens,  of  which  the  people  form  the  obfectt 
not  the  svlject.  The  clergy  represent  Christ's 
prophetic,  priestl  v,  and  kingly  office  — they  con- 
dilute  the  actual  congregation  (Phillips,  K.- 
Recht,  I.,  2  8,  p.  47,  &c.)*. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  correct  this  error,  and  restore  the  ev. 
conception  of  the  C.  Luther  earnestly  insisted 
upon  this  (L.'s  Works,  Walch,  XVI.,  2777; 
XIV.,  288;  XIX.,  1190.  Comp.  Melancht/ion  f 
Calvin,  Inst.,  IV.,  c.  4,  J  9,  c.  9,  {  3,  o.  19.  J  25, 
&o.).  The  management  of  the  C.,  it  was  con- 
tended, belonged  to  ail  the  members,  not  to  the 
officers  alone;  for  all  participated  in  the  three- 
fold office  of  Christ  (Luther,  1.  c,  IX.,  701). 
There  must  of  course  be  offices  for  tho  proper 
maintenance  of  order,  &c. ;  but  these  may  exist 
in  full  unison  with  the  general  ap<}stulio  princi- 
ple laid  down  above.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  principle,  therefore,  that  the  Reformers  re- 
organ  i  sed  the  C.  The  form  of  the  organisation  was 
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three-fold,  corresponding  to  as  many  spheres  of 
lurisdiction :  consistorial,  preffbyterial,  synodal 
(see  Articles).  The  earlier  Ref.  nnd  Luth.  di- 
rectories refer  external  and  internal  mutters  to 
the  C,  whilst  later  Lutheran  directories  (except 
some  more  recent  ones)  limit  its  functions  to  the 
former.  Ordinary  matters  are  transacted  by  the 
pastor  and  consistory  (comp.  Anglican  Church). 

Jacobson.* 

Conrinff,  Beitnann^  regarded  as  the  most 
learned  of  the  noted  scholars  of  the  17tb  cent, 
was  b.  Not.  9,  1606,  at  Norden,  E.  Friesland. 
In  his  14th  year  he  entered  the  university  of 
Helmsttldt,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the 
chief  ornament.  In  1632  he  took  the  chair  of 
Nat.  Philosophy  in  H.,  and,  in  1637,  entered  the 
medical  faculty.  Whilst  he  excelled  as  a  gene- 
ral scholar,  his  association  with  Calixtus  and 
Hornejus  led  him  to  devote  his  leaniinj;  chiefly 
to  the  defence  of  the  claims  of  Protestantism  to 
independent  existence  as  a  part  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  theological 
tenets.  Some  of  his  writings  were  called  forth 
by  the  Westphalian  peace,  and  the  conversion 
to  Popery  of  his  particular  friend  and  admirer, 
Baron  J.  Chr.  v.  Boyneburg.  In  several  others, 
he  followed  Calixtus  (f  1656)  in  the  advocacy  of 
union  measures,  or,  at  least,  of  greater  harniony 
between  the  Lutherans  and  ileformed.  He  also 
made  valuable  contributions  to  other  depart- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  literature.*  Ue  died 
Dec.  12,  1681.  IIenke.* 

Consftlvi,  Ercole,  the  last  shoot  of  an  old 
Roman  family,  was  b.  at  Rome,  June  8,  1757, 
educated  in  the  college  at  Frascati,  and  the 
Acad.  Ecci.  in  Rome,  whore  he  excelled  in  scho- 
larship. In  1781  he  entered  the  Roman  pre- 
lacy, and,  after  displaying  his  zeal  and  acute- 
ness  in  several  important  stations,  became  Udt- 
tor  di  ruota  in  1792.  A  decided  oppment  of 
revolutionary  movements,  be  excited  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  republican  rulers  of  Rome,  and 
barely  escaped  violence  through  the  aid  of  the 
Cardinal  of  l  ork.  After  the  death  of  his  natron, 
Pius  VI.,  the  conclave,  assembled  in  Venice, 
appointed  him  prosecretary.  He  was  thus  intro- 
duced to  Pius  VlL,  who  made  him  Secretary  of 
State,  which  office  be  held  until  June  17,  1806. 
His  greatest  work  as  Secretary  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  concordat  with  Franco,  July  15th, 
1801.  His  subsequent  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  Napoleon,  lea  to  his  dismissal  against  the 
Pope's  wish.  From  this  time  until  Napoleon's 
fall,  C.  found  but  little  rest.  But,  immediately 
upon  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome,  C.  hastened  to 
bim,  and  was  appointed  his  legate,  to  negotiate 

*  The  extent  and  variety  of  bis  labore  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  will  appear  from  the  foUi^wing  list  of  his 
works:  />« eonHit, epiteop,  Otrmnn.^  1647.— 2>e  eoneiliit 
ei  circa  ca  9umm«B  pot€ttati§  anetoritatet  1060.  In  his 
Dt/etuno  eeeL  proi€9iantimm  adv.  dno  pontifidorum  or* 
gummta  (Helinsl.  1654),  he  oontroverted  these  two  pro- 
positions :  1.  Where  there  is  an  unbroken  suooeision  of 
Bishops  and  presbyters  from  the  Apostles  down,  there 
is  the  true  Catholie  Ghoroh ;  but  Rome  has  this,  hence, 
4o. ;  S.  Where  soeb  a  soceetsion  is  wanting,  the  true 
C.  eaonot  be  found)  Vnt  Protestants  sre  without  it, 
henoe,  Jkc-^FuHdamtniorumJidei  Pautifieim  eoneiiMto, 
HelmsL,  1654.  This  last  called  forth  several  replies, 
to  which  he  published  rejoinders. — EpiH,  dc  ^cetiomc 
AUx.  yjL,  papa,  Itii, — Animadv*  in/rmtrum  WalUn^ 


with  the  confederate  princes  at  London,  and 
then  to  represent  him  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  mas- 
ter. Returned  from  Vienna,  he  filled  the  office 
of  Cardinal  Secretary  until  the  death  of  Pius 
VII.,  Aug.  20th,  1823.  He  devoted  himself 
energetically  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Romish 
State  upon  the  principles  of  monarchical  abso- 
lutism, in  conformity  with  a  motuproprio  of  July 
6,  1816,  but  not  with  the  desired  success.  Ilia 
chief  strength  lay  in  negotiating  concordats,  for 
which  his  pliant  policy  seemed  specially  adapted 

SRankb,  Staatsverwaltung  d.  Card.  Cons.,  &c., 
.  (1832),  624-765).  Leo  XII.  (Sent  23,  1823) 
at  first  deprived  C.  of  all  his  qjpces  but  the 
Secretaryship  of  Breves.  For  a  season  he  left 
Rome,  but  was  soon  recalled  by  Leo,  and  ap- 
pointed Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  This  office 
ne  held  but  ten  days,  when  he  died«  Jan.  24» 
1824.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  did 
not  receive  priestly  consecration  until  late  ia 
life.  (Comp.  BARTBOLni,  ZUge  aus  d.  Leben  d. 
Card.  C,  Stuttg.,  1824;  Rankx,  I.  c.) 

Mejer.* 

Conailia  evangelica,  as  distinguished  from 

prceceptiSf  are,  in  the  Rom.  Church,  such  moral 
rules  as  are  not  obligatory  upon  every  Christian. 
But  when  once  assumed,  they  must  be  kept. 
Their  observance  secures  superfluous  and  trans- 
ferable merit,  and  elevates  to  a  higher  degree 
of  holiness  than  could  be  strictly  required.  Such 
rules  were  early  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible  (IIbrh.  Past.,  <S(m»7.  III.,  5.  3 ;  Obiqen, 
ctd  Hum.,  III.,  quotes  Luke  17  :  10;  Matt.  25  : 
21 ;  1  Cor.  7:8).  The  doctrine  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  vows  of  chastity^  poverty,  and  obedi" 
ence,  with  apppals  to  Matt,  19 :  11,  &o.,  21 ;  Luke 
14  :  26,  &c.  (Th.  Aquinas,  Sum.  IL,  1.  Q.  108). 
Gradually  twelve  such  "counsels  of  Christ''  were 
discovered,  including,  beside  the  above*  Matt. 
5  :  29,  35,  39, 42,  &c.  The  three  named  above, 
however,  were  thought  |>ra;c»pua  et  ntbstarUialia 
perfeciionis  consilia. 

These  works  of  supererogation  were  zealously 
assailed  by  the  Reformers.  So  far  from  going 
beyond,  man  was  continually  failing  in  his  dutj 
(AuGCSTANA,  Art.  VI. ;  Apologix,  c.  VL;  Form. 
CoNC.  Art,  VI.).  They  repudiated  the  distino> 
tion  between  C,  eo,  and  prccceptia,  as  resting 
upon  a  pernicious  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
moral  law,  aa  the  objective  idea  of  the  good,  of 
the  will  of  God,  must  ever  be  the  absolute  norm 
of  human  willing  and  doing.  And,  as  nothing 
can  be  too  small  to  be  defined  as  duty  by  that 
law,  so  no  act  can  be  so  high  as  to  exceed  ita 
demands.    As  there  are  no  ethical  odtopAora,  so 

hurginrnm  ConrtHgit,  Ac,  1663. —  De  tcriploribut,  XVI.| 
p.  Chr,  n.  tacuforum  commentariut,  Dc  Oermanorum 
impt^to  ttomawo. — /)«  angeli§;  de  momento  controv,  de 
gratia  et  pratdeet.  De  eudore  Chr,  eanguineo,  JSpiet. 
ad  Angnett^  ducem  de  nova  S,S,  vereione  Germ,,  1666. 
"^Vindieatio  enorum  in  ep,  etc, de  H.  JSbraeo'Codiee  die^ 
torKM  ab  iniqnieeimie  ealtimniie  Ji,  Waemmtk,  1667.«— &• 
CalixL  mo9trum  rdv  wdre  ei  ettjne  eruditionem,  Ao. 
OSbkl's  large  ed.  of  his  Opera  (Brauoschw.,  1730,  6 
vols,  fol.)  omits  48  books  on  medicine,  and  most  of  G.'s 
theological  writings.  A  worthy  biography  of  him  is 
also  still  wanting.  Many  of  his  letteri,  Ac,  are  publ. 
in  J.  D.  Gavaaa's  Ane^iota  Bdmebmyiea,  Ac,  Han- 
nov.,  1745:  and  in  J.  BuBCKiARnr's  hieU  kthtML 
Aug,,  qum  Wol/eub,  eet,  Lps.,  1744,  Ac 
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also  no  opera  supereroffaiiva ;  und  tm  imnginArily 
higher  morality,  laying  claim  to  8uch,  must, 
apart  from  its  lack  of  humility,  actually  become 
a  lower  |i^de  of  virtue,  a  neglect  of  doty,  and 
immorality.  Of  coarse,  in  order  to  perceive 
what  is  duty  fur  each  one  ta  concreto,  circum- 
stances and  individual  position  must  be  carefully 
considered.  To  these  the  first  quoted  Scriptures 
refer  (1  Tim.  5  :  23  is  of  a  wholly  different  cha- 
racter). But  there  is  no  intimation  in  them  of 
higher  or  lower  duties.  This  conception  is  for- 
bidden by  the  spirit  which  must  ever  actuate 
the  Christian.  lie  must  be  conatrained  by  love, 
or  a  fiutb  working  by  love,  which  leads  him  to 
embrsce  the  entire  law  of  God,  and  make  it  in 
all  things  the  norm  of  his  life  (Rom.  13  :  10 ; 
Col.  3  :  17 ;  Luke  16  :  10).  Who  then  shall 
exempt  him  from  any  part  of  duty;  or  pro- 
nounce compliance  with  it  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ?  Unable  to  answer  this  argument,  Rom. 
theoloirians  were  long  quiet  upon  the  subject, 
antil  MShlxr  (Symbolik)  not  merely  defended 
the  dogma,  but  charged  the  Reformers  with  in- 
capability of  seeing  that  Christians  could  meet 
the  higher  claims  of  morality.  This  called  forth 
the  refutations  of  Baur  and  Nitzsch  (see  also 
RoTBC.  Ethik,  III.,  91 ;  Di  Wette,  Chr.  Sittenl. 
III.,  45 ;  Flatt,  chr.  Moral,  p.  12,  io. ;  Tbieksch, 
Vori.  Uber  Kathol.  o.  Prot.,  II.,  166,  &o.). 

Schwartz.* 
ConsistoriRl  Church  (JoTernment    Contis- 

t&riet.    The  Reformation  having  produced  the 
separation  of  the  Evangelical  from  the  Romish 
Church,  made  it  necessary  that  the    former 
should  effect  a  distinct  organization.    Luther 
had  not  contemplated  a  rupture  of  his  former 
connection ;  up  to  1555  he  thought  of  retaining 
the  old  episcopacy,  whilst  Zwinpli  and  the  Re- 
formed had  separated  more  ouickly  from  the 
Rom.  Church.    This,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, gave  rise  to  a  difference  of  church 
gOTemment,  styled  respectively  the  Consistorial 
and  Presbyterial  forms.    In  Saxony,  the  ener- 
getic interference  of  the  government  was  soon 
Mlt  to  be  necessary.    In  1520  already,  Luther, 
in  his  address  to  the  Oerman  Nobility,  had  ex- 
horted the  estates  to  assist  in  renovating  the 
gospel.    In  1526  he  ap)>lied  to  the  elector  per- 
sonally to  institute  a  visitation  of  the  churches 
and  schools  (see  Ch,  visiiation).    The  execution 
of  the  rules  then  adopted  was,  however,  pre- 
vented by  various  difficulties;  in  masters  re- 
lating to  marriaj^  and  excommunication,  thev 
were  also  defective.    The  *' Articles  of  Smal- 
eald,"  1537,  pointed  out  the  neoeesity  of  spe- 
eial  oourts   for   matrimonial   affairs.     Hence 
the  Elector  reqnind  of  the  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians an  "opinion,"  which  was  drawn  up  in 
1538,  under  the  title  "  der  Theologen  Bedenken 
von  wegen  der  Consistorien,  etc.,"  by  Jonas 
and  Bogenhagen,  and  examined  by  Luther  and 
BrUok.    In  this,  it  is  proposed  that  for  "  eccle- 
siastical, matrimonial,  and  other  affairs,"  con- 
sistories should  be  appointed,  whose  members 
—  *'/tt<iice9,  Ctimmi99airih  Arckidiaconi,  etc."'— 
should  have  power  to  summon  parties  before  them, 
and  pass  and  execute  judgment.    For  a  juris- 
diction so  extensive,  four  consistories  seemed  to 
he  BeiBded.    The  Eleotor,  however,  in  1539,  de- 
tenuned  t6  inatiittts  at  Wittenberg  but  one  con- 


sistory, composed  of  two  clergymen  and  two 
laymen,  to  have  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
affairs  only.  In  1542,  however,  the  execution 
of  Chorc^h  discipline  in  general  was  ali«o  referred 
to  it,  and  another  consistory  established  at  Zeits 
and  Zwickau.  The  Protestants,  being  still  de* 
sirous  of  a  reunion  with  the  Rom.  Church,  were 
alxo  quite  read^  to  acknowledge  the  episcopal 
ofiSce  and  functions.  In  this  mind,  the  "  Reform 
matio  JVittenbergensis,*'  of  1545,  was  drawn  up 
by  Melanchthon,  in  which  the  consistories,  as 
ecclesiastical  courts,  were  confined  to  matters 
of  discipline  and  marriage,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops.  But  these  plans  were  defeated  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Bishops  themselves.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  governments  assumed  episco- 
pal rights  and  duties,  deputing  them  to  the  con- 
sistories. The  latter,  from  Church  courts,  now 
became  Boards,  invested  by  special  commission, 
and  within  fixed  limits,  with  the  "jura  episco" 
palia,"  In  their  origin  then,  these  cv.  consisto- 
ries were  Church-Boards ;  for  they  had  been  in- 
stituted according  to  the  wish  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Church,  by  governments  belonging 
to  the  Church,  and  acting  in  its  name,  with  a 
jurisdiction  confined  to  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Their  officers,  also,  were  churchmen,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  and  the  congregations. 
Nor  did  their  character  as  "judicia  ecclesias" 
change,  until,  the  supreme  authority  in  Church 
and  State  having  been  united  in  one  hand,  and 
an  intermixture  of  the  two  having  been  thus 
brought  about,  they  also  assumed  a  civil-eccle- 
siastical nature.  The  estates,  assembled  at 
Leipsio  in  1547,  ordered  that  **  the  consistories 
should  be  so  reformed  that  they  might  administer 
spiritual  and  secular  matters."  The  appointment 
of  clergymen  and  laymen  to  the  consistories  was 
also  already  interpreted  to  mean,  that  in  them 
both  Church  and  Staie  were  represented.  Besides 
this,  some  matters  within  their  jurisdiction  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  ecclesiastical,  but  as  civil 
in  their  nature,  which  were  not,  however,  with- 
drawn from  them,  as  they  were  regarded  as 
Boards  of  a  mixed  character.  Hence  the  Saxon 
Ch.  constitution  of  1580  declares  that  the  *'  con- 
sistories, OS  not  having  jurisdictioo  in  matters 
of  religion  and  conscience  merely,  but  also  in 
secular  affairs,  such  as  marriage,  the  property 
of  the  churches  and  schools,  the  support  and 
conduct  of  the  olerrv,  etc.,  should  be  equally 
represented  by  the  Church  and  State."  The 
principle  thus  admitted,  and  the  Ch.  government 
constructed  upon  this  basis,  necessarily  weakened 
more  and  more  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  consistories,  and  at  last  coM)rdinated  them 
with  the  merely  secular  boards  of  the  State, 
This  consequence,  however,  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Elector,  Fr.  Augustus,  to  the  Rom. 
Church,  which  led  to  a  permanent  separation 
of  the  jura  episeopalia  from  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  was  never  reached  in  Saxony.  But 
even  here,  the  confusion  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  increased,  rather  than  diminished; 
for  there  were  constant  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  and 
the  members  of  the  consistories,  also,  were  re- 
garded as  mere  servants  of  the  State.  In  other 
Chttiohes,  eepeoialhr  that  of  Ptuasia^  the  oo&fi^ 
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Bion  becAQie  still  greater.    These  coDsistories  | 
soon  rose  to  the  highest  favor  in  the  other  evan- 
gelical countries,  and  were  generally  introduced, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Ch.  constitutions  of  the 
16th  cent.    In  some  states  they  were  introduced 
in  the  17th  cent.,  as  in  Heffse,  1599,  1610;  in 
Waldeck,  1676-80.    In  the  Mark  Brandenburg, 
the  episcopal  government  at  first  maintained 
itself.     The  same  is  also  recognised  in  the  Ch. 
constitution  of  1540  for  the  older  diocese  of 
Brandenburg.    In  the  latter,  however,  jurisdic- 
tion is  assigned  to  a  consistory.    In  the  dioceses 
of  Havelbcrg  and  Lobus,  a  coosistorv  was  esta- 
blished on  the  Saxon  model  in  1543,  and,  in 
1573,  their  Ch.  government  was  completed,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  prevailing  in  Saxony. 
In  the  duchy  of  Fhusia,  where  the  spiritual 
episcopate  continued  up  to  1587,  two  consistories 
were  established.    In  toe  Brandenburg-Prussian 
states  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  strong 
tendency  tetorritorialism,  which  at  last  increased 
80  far  that  the  consistories  were,  in  1804,  abo- 
lished for  East  Prussia,  and,  in  1808,  for  the 
other  Prussian  states,  and  their  functions  trans- 
ferred to  mere  State  authorities.    From  this  sub- 
jugation to  the  State,  the  Church  was  gradually 
liberated  after  1815.    The  law  of  April  30, 1815, 
restored  the  consistories,  which,  however,  were 
not  regarded  as  real  Church-Boards,  since,  being 
composed  of  Protestant  and  Rom.  Cath.  members, 
they  administered  also  the  rights  of  the  sove- 
reign oonoerning  the  sacra  of  the  Rom.  Church, 
and  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  cultus  of 
all  other  religious  parties.    By  the  enactment  of 
Dec.  31,  1825,  they  were  constituted  pure  Pro- 
testant Boards.     Their  duties,  however,   still 
continued  to  be  of  a  mixed  civil-ecclesiastical 
character.     For  these  frequent  changes  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  its  consistorial 
Ch.  government  is  no  little  to  be  blamed.    This 
mode  of  Ch.  government  has  ite  evident  advan- 
tages, as  it  gives  unity  to  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  and  furnishes  also,  in  the  person  of 
the  common  head — the  Protestant  sovereign  — 
lui  index  of  the  intimate  relation  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.    Its  one-sided  application, 
however,  is  injurious,  since  it  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  degrades  it  to  a  mere 
institution  of  the  State,  and  withdraws  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the  Church  from 
the  congregations.    But  these  evils  were  not  de 
signed  by  ite  founders,  who  wished  the  consis- 
tory to  be  one  among  other  organs  through 
which  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered.   The  congregations,  the  colleges  of  the 
elders  or  other  ttfficers,  the  representatives  of 
united  congregations,  synods    for   smaller  or 
larger  districts,  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
functions  in  the  government    The  administra- 
tion of  discipline,  also,  and  not  merely  that  of 
ite  temporalities,  was  to  belong  to  the  congrega- 
tion.   But  when,  subsequently,  the  words  of  the 
Lord  in  Matt.  18  :  17,  iM  t^  ixxXiai^,  were  in- 
terpreted as  having  reference  only  to  the  con- 
sistory, all  discipline  in  the  Luth.  Church  de- 
clined, as  a  necessary  conse<]uence.  —  Nor  did 
the  consistories  at  first  set  aside  the  meeting  of 

Snods.    These  latter  were  abolished  by  the 
^xon  Ch.  constitution  of  1580,  which  substi- 
tuted for  them  the  general  synods  of  the  codsIa- 


tortes.    The  fundamental  idea  of  the  oonaist. 
government  consiste  in  this,  that  in  virtue  of  it 
the  jurisdiclio  ecclesiagdca,  previously  in   the 
hands  of  the  Rom.  Bishops,  i.  e.,  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Ch.  government  as  a  jtis  episeo' 
pale,  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant governments,  especially  of  the  sovereign  ; 
in  so  far,  namely,  as  such  a  Ch.  government  still 
existed  in  the  rrot.  Church,  without  detriment 
to  ite  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  its 
objects  did  not  belong  to  the  clerical  office,  as 
jura  ordinU,  nor  to  the  congregations,  as  jura 
coUegicUia.    According  to  the  confessions.  Oh. 
constitutions,  and  other  writings  of  the  Refor- 
mers, the^iM  episcopale  embraces  I,  ecclesiastical 
legislation ;  2,  ecclesiastical  supervision ;  3,  ap-> 
pointment  to  offices;  4,  Ch.  property.    These 
rights,  or  rather  duties,  were,  however,  to  be 
exercised  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Church. 
Hence  special  Church-Boards  were  appointed, 
who  were  charged  with  the  administration  of 
them,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  had  not  reserved 
them  to  himself.    These  reserved  righto,  per- 
I  taining  generally  to  legislation,  and  certain  pro- 
visions and  dispensations,  are  submitted  to  a 
special  superior  Board,  composed  of  the  conn* 
sellers  of  the  sovereign,  generally  the  ministry 
of  justice  and  of  the  police.    This  led  to  a  con* 
fusion  of  Church  and  State,  which  subseanent 
measures  were  intended  to  remedy,  without* 
however,  any  great  success.    The  consistories 
are  subordinate  to  the  superior  Boards,  whether 
these  are  a  Spiritual  Ministerium,  Superior  Con- 
sistorium,  or  Superior  Ch.  Council.    They  are 
the  chief  organs  of  the  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs.    Hence  the  Prussian  constitu- 
tion says :  "  Among  the  Protestanto,  the  righto 
and  dudes  of  Bishops  belong  to  the  consisto- 
ries ;"  whence,  it  is  evident  that  the  consistory, 
just  as  a  Bishop,  is  placed  over  tiie  oongregsr 
tions  of  a  district— diocese  —  as  ite  spiritual 
authority.   Ite  particular  constitution  ana  sphere 
of  labors  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
different  consistorial  and  Ch.  constitutions.    A 
layman,  skilled  in  executive  affairs,  is  generally 
at  ite  head.  —  The  labors  of  the  comisiories  em- 
brace the  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Church  and  ite  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
ete.,  a  limited  legislation,  the  granting  of  various 
dispensations,  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  affairs 
and  Ch.  discipline,  ete.    In  Saxony,  up  to  1831, 
the  consistories  had  charge  of  1,  doctrine  and 
public  worship,  the  churches,  Ch.  institutions 
and  schools,  their  respective  officers — examina- 
tion, ordination,  installation ;  2,  the  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  penal  jurisprudence  in  its 
various  branches.  Arter  1831,  these  labors  were 
materially  circumscribed.    The  members  of  the 
consistories  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

See  Jacobson,  nber  d.  OrUnd.  d.  Vershiedenh. 
d.  lath.  u.  ref.  K.  Verfass.,  in  Schneider's  deutsch. 
Zeitechr.  f.  christi.  Wissensch.,  1852,  No.  49. 
De  Wetle,  Luther's  Briefe,  Reyscher  u.  WUda^ 
Zeitschr.  fUr  deutach  Rechtes,  Vol.  IV.  EiehUr, 
R.  Ordnuneen  d.  16  Jahrh.  Luther's  Werke,  von 
WaUh,  Vol.  X.  Weber,  syst.  Darstell.  des  im 
K.  Sachsen  geltond.  K.-Rechto.  Heme,  die 
EinfUhr.  der  Verbesserungspunkte  in  H.-Kas- 
sel,  1849.    Carl  Curtate^  Gesoh.  d.  ev.  K.-verfasfl. 
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des  Fttrstenth.  Waldeclc.  Mylius^  Corp,  Constit. 
Marchic.  Brei Schneider,  Corp,  Reform,,  Tom. 
III.  /.  H,  Bbkmer,  jus  eccL  Protest,  lib.  L 
Kbhier,  Ilandb.  der  Icircbl.  Qcsetzgeb.  f.  d.  Gr.- 
lierzogth.  Hessen. 

II.  F.  Jacobson.  —  Reinecke, 

Constance,  Council  of  (from  Nov.  5, 1414,  to 

April  22.  1418).  The  Council  of  Pisa  (1409). 
the  first  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
the  I5th  cent,  from  which  a  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members  was  expected,  at 
least  apparently  prevented  schism  in  the  Church. 
It  summoned  two  popes  before  it  as  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  Churcli,  deposed  both,  and  raised 
Alexander  V.  to  the  papal  chair.  He  soon  died, 
and  the  cardinals  elected  in  his  stead  Baldassar 
Cossa,  who  called  himself  John  XXI II.,  who 
was  a  worthless  character,  crafty  and  daring, 
licentious,  and  capable  of  any  crime,  covetous 
of  money  in  order  that  he  might  use  it  as  a 
means  of  power,  in  short,  a  man  who  was  better 
qualified  to  be  a  brigand  than  a  succestor  of 
Peter.  But  the  two  deposed  popes,  Gregory 
XII.  (Angela  Carraro)  and  Benedict  XIII. 
(Pedro  de  Luna),  did  not  resign  their  dignity ; 
the  former  resided  at  Rimini ;  the  latter  had  his 
adherents  in  Spain  and  Scotland.  Thus  there 
was  a  triple-headed  papacy,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  world.     Pope  Jonn,  as  if  he  ridiculed  his 

Sromise  of  reform,  practised  usury  with  his 
ignity,  and  drag<;ed  all  those  abuses  to  view 
which  were  so  bitterly  complained  of.  He  was 
then  suddenly  robbed  of  almost  all  the  Church 
States  by  the  treachery  of  his  hitherto  confede- 
rate. King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, could  apply  to  no  one  for  help  but  to 
Sigmund,  king  of  Home.  He  made  a  general 
council  on  free  territory  the  condition  of  asHist- 
ance.  In  a  weak  moment,  the  Pope  allowed  him 
to  choose  the  place,  and  the  free  city  of  Con- 
stance was  selected.  Circulars  and  messages 
were  issued  by  both  jointly,  inviting  to  the 
Council,  which  was  to  be  opened  on  Nov.  1, 
1414;  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were 
also  summoned  to  appear.  John  soon  repented 
that  he  fulfilled  the  aangerous  wish  of  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  especially  as  Ladislaus 
Boon  afterwards  died  suddenly.  In  the  hope, 
meanwhile,  that  he  would  be  able  to  control  the 
Council  by  money,  cunning,  and  the  Italian 
prelates  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  entered 
Constance  on  Oct.  28,  1414.  A  brilliant  court 
Bnrrounded  him ;  1500  horses  were  counted  in 
his  retinue.  He  was  protected  by  the  city  and 
the  Roman  king;  he  also  secured  the  protection 
of  Duke  Frederick  of  Tyrol.  The  Council  was 
opened  on  Nov.  5  by  the  Pope  in  the  cathedral, 
and  held  its  first  session  Nov.  16.  On  Christ- 
mas night  King  Sigmund,  the  advowee  of  the 
Coancil,  also  appeared.  By  degrees  29  cardi- 
nals, 3  patriarchs,  33  archbishops,  150  bishops, 
more  than  100  abbots,  a  larger  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  theology  and  of  law,  more 
than  500  monks  of  different  orders,  besides  a 
crowd  of  envoys  and  representatives,  of  princes 
and  nobles,  assembled  together  from  all  Chris- 
tian lands.  An  ecclesiastical  assembly  became, 
at  the  Mame  time,  a  European  Congress.  The 
number  of  strangers  in  Constance  at  different 
tiBMi  was  between  50,000  and  100,000.    More 


interest  was  taken  in  tournaments,  festivals, 
bufftions  of  all  kinds,  and  prostitutes,  than  in 
speeches,  prayers,  masses,  and  processions. 
Ihose  who  complained  of  the  degenerated  and 
divided  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reform,  were  mostly  the  professors  of  the 
universities,  the  doctors,  and  monks.  Here,  as 
at  Pisa,  the  longing  after  the  ideal  of  the  ori- 
ginal apostolic  Church  expressed  itself,  and  the 
leading  speakers  were  there  and  here  the  same. 
Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly  (see  the  Art)  and 
Jean  Charlier  de  Gerson  distinguished  them- 
selves among  the  French ;  the  latter  appeared 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris  as  its 
chancellor,  and  as  the  envoy  of  his  king.  Car- 
dinal Zabarella  ranked  as  first  among  the  Ita- 
lians. They  spoke  boldly  and  with  animation, 
as  organs  of  the  new  unshackled  tendency,  and 
with  learning  which,  although  trammelled  by 
the  scholastic  systems,  still  compelled  the  crowd 
of  the  unlearned  to  remain  silent.  Gerson  was 
soon  distinguished  as  the  soul  of  the  Council. 
It  had  three  chief  problems  to  solve :  the  remo- 
val of  the  pchism,  the  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickllffe  and  IIuss,  and  the  reform  of 
the  Church  in  head  and  members.  That  the 
latter  would  and  should  proceed  from  the  limi- 
tation of  the  pontifical  power,  the  curials  knew 
well;  this  thought  made  the  Council  uncom- 
fortable to  them  and  the  pope.  Already  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Council  plainly  indicated  the 
position  which  it  would  take.  Pope  John  cal- 
culated on  the  customary  voting  by  poll;  the 
crowd  of  Italian  Bishops  and  of  those  who  were 
poor  and  dependent  upon  him,  whom  he  brought 
with  him,  were  to  secure  him  a  migority.  But, 
with  the  same  foresight,  the  Council  determined 
upon  another  order.  Four  corporations  were 
cimstituted,  according  to  the  four  great  nations: 
the  German  —  to  it  belonged  the  Hungarians, 
the  Poles,  the  Danes,  and  Scandinavians  —  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Italian ;  each  con- 
sulted for  itself.  To  these  the  Spanish  came 
later,  after  the  removal  of  Benedict  XIII.,  as  a 
fifth.  Each  nation  chose  for  itself  a  committee, 
which  changed  monthly;  in  each  a  majority 
decided.  A  committee  mediated  between  them, 
and  they  voted  by  nations  then  in  the  public 
sessions  in  the  cathedral,  so  that  the  Italian 
members  alone  by  their  number  could  obtain  no 
decree  of  the  general  Council.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposition  of  the  Pope,  only  the  car- 
dinals, arcn bishops,  bishops,  prelates,  and  gene- 
rals of  orders,  should  have  a  deciding  vote. 
Still,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  each  nation  to 
admit  also  the  doctors,  the  lower  clergy,  princes 
and  their  envoys,  into  their  assemblies.  Just 
in  this,  however,  consisted  the  chief  power  of 
the  anti-papal  party.  The  question  which  was 
first  to  be  settled  by  the  Council,  seems  in  itself 
to  be  significant.  Sigmund  was  for  reform  ;  it 
was  the  first  concession,  that  he  allowed  the 
adjustment  of  the  scliicim  to  precede.  A  motion 
was  made  to  persuade  all  three  Popes  to  volun- 
tary resignation.  The  Italians  not  unjustly 
urged,  that  a  Pope  elected  by  one  Council  (cer- 
tainly only  indirectly)  could  not  be  deposed  by 
another  Council ;  that  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gre* 

Sory  XII.  were  already  deposed  at  Pisa.    Pope 
ohn  desired   the   present  Council  to  be  re> 
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farded  only  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  at 
lea ;  it  asserted,  howevef,  its  independence  and 
freedom.  The  party  of  d'Ailly  and  Gerson  pre- 
vailed, always  actively  supported  by  King  Sig- 
mund.  Already,  in  Feb.  1415.  a  complaint 
against  John  ni-as  laid  before  the  Council,  in 
'which  his  vices  and  crimes  of  all  kinds  were 
recounted;  but  it  was  as  yet  suppressed,  to 
avoid  public  scandal.  Sigmund  was  more  active 
than  all  others  to  influence  him  vciluntarily  to  re- 
sign. And  the  Pope  really  agreed  to  the  humble 
reading  of  a  formula  of  abdication,  and  to  the 
bull  of  assignment  of  March  6,  in  the  hope  uf 
securing  a  re-election ;  but  both  contained  the 
condition,  that  the  other  Popes  do  the  same.  He 
cautiously  avoided  any  other  proposition.  But 
when,  on  March  10,  the  motion  for  the  selection 
of  a  new  Pope  was  made,  and  the  most  bitter 
charges  were  made  against  him  anew ;  and  fur- 
ther, when  Sigmund  allowed  the  gates  to  be 
guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  his  departure,  then 
lear  in  him  outweighed  all  hopes.  The  Pope, 
disguised  as  a  groom,  escaped  from  the  city  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  the  secret  OKsist- 
ance  of  Duke  Frederick.  Sigmund  respected 
the  security  pledged  to  the  Pope  by  the  city  and 
king  of  Rome,  as  little  as  he  did  that  to  IIudh. 
As  soon  as  the  Pope  was  in  safety,  he  summoned 
the  cardinals  and  the  officers  of  the  court  to 
himself,  and  complained  that  Sigmund  ruled 
the  Council,  and  threatened  him.  lie  bucceeded 
in  causing  discord  in  the  Council ;  and,  although 
only  a  few  followed  him,  still  the  opposition  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  now  aroi^e.  The  fifth 
Bession  of  the  Council,  on  April  16,  1415,  con- 
stitutes an  epoch.  At  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
leaders  was  made  a  decree,  viz.,  that  a  Council 
regularly  convened  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
represents  the  militant  Catholic  Church,  re- 
ceives its  authority  directly  from  Christ,  and 
that  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  rank  may  bo, 
even  the  rope,  is  bound  to  obey  it  in  everything 
that  refers  to  matters  of  faith  and  the  eztirpa- 
pation  of  schism.  On  May  14,  1415,  the  Coun- 
cil solemnly  pronounced  the  suspension,  and,  on 
May  29,  the  deposition  of  the  rope.  He  him- 
self approved  the  decision ;  for  when  Duke  Fre- 
derick, who  bad  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  Church,  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and  was  punished,  the  Pope  also  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Sigmund.  He  was  strictly  watched 
for  a  time  in  a  castle  near  Constance,  where 
Huss  was  also  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  in 
Heidelberg.  The  French  court  alone  expressed 
its  disapprobation  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
Gregory  XII.,  an  old  man  of  90  years,  voluntap 
rily  resigned  his  power  July  4,  1415 ;  but  Bene- 
dict XIII.  opposed  the  transactions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  of  Sigmund  also,  with  unyielding  stub- 
bornness. He  was  pronounced  deposed  on  April 
1, 1417,  but  he  oontinued  to  assert  that  the  true 
Church  was  with  him  at  Pefliscola.  The  trial 
and  the  judgment  against  the  doctrines  of  Wick* 
liffe,  against  Huss  and  Jerome  (see  Arts.),  which 
ia  the  meantime  occurred,  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  friends  of  reform  and  their  protector, 
Sigmund.  Gerson  and  d'Ailly  oppnosed  the 
doctrines  and  statutes  of  the  Church  no  less 
ib«a  the  Bohemians ;  but  the  ecbolastictsm  of 
rw  triumphed  m  the  eyes  of  the  world  over 


the  evangelical  teachers  of  the  Bohemians, 
Since  1415,  a  collegivm  reformatorium  was  con- 
stituted ;  but,  during  two  years,  nothing  was 
done  for  reform.  On  the  contrary,  the  vices  of 
sensuality,  simony,  and  abuscM  of  all  kinds,  con- 
tinued undisturbed  even  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Council.  The  only  decree  with  reference  to  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  clergy,  was  a  c<infirma- 
tiou  of  the  canonical  statute  concerning  dress 
and  tonsure.  After  the  deposition  of  the  three 
Popes,  Sigmund,  at  the  head  of  the  Germans, 
whom  the  English  always  faithfully  followed, 
demanded  reform  before  the  election  of  a  new 
Piipe.  The  cardinals,  however,  declared  it  ne* 
oessary  first  to  give  to  the  Church  an  undoubted 
chief;  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  were  always 
with  them,  together  with  d'Ailly  and  Gerson. 
The  French  were  also  won  over ;  even  the  £ag> 
lish  were  added,  and  many  bribed  prelates  of 
the  Germans.  Thus  Sigmund  was  compelled  to 
yield,  not,  however,  until  he  and  his  adherents 
solemnly  protested  that  they  were  not  responsi- 
ble if  there  was  no  reform.  There  was  now  an 
end  to  the  previous  unity.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  Roman  king  over  the  Council,  and  his 
design  of  decreasing  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
in  favor  of  the  rulers,  embittered  the  rich  pre- 
lates against  him.  It  is  true  that,  when  he  con- 
coded  the  priority  of  the  election  of  Pope,  con- 
ditions were  added  which  might  afibrd  security, 
if  the  future  Popes  observed  them.  At  the  39tb 
session,  the  impi>rtant  decree  Frtquens,  conuern- 
ing  the  hoMing  ol'  Councils  was  passed,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  were  to  be  repeated  lirst  in 
five,  then  in  seven,  and  afterwards  in  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  schisms,  they  were  to  pronounce 
judgment.  Then  eighteen  articles  of  reform 
were  determined  upon,  concerning  which  the 
future  Pope  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Coun- 
cil, "or  the  deputies  of  the  nations."  They 
referred  to  the  reform  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
i.  e.,  the  reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  exche- 
quer in  the  reservations,  expectances,  annates 
and  spoils,  indulgences,  the  jurisdiction,  etc. 
For  the  Council  regarded  the  wealth  of  the  court 
as  the  root  of  its  degeneracy,  whilst  it  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Wicklifie  and  Huss, 
which  affirmed  the  same  thing  concerning  the 
whole  Church. »  The  conclave  was  held  in  ths 
exchange  of  Constance,  and  the  election  com- 
mitted to  23  cardinals,  to  whom  were  joined  30 
fathers  of  the  Council,  6  from  each  nation.  Ths 
jealousy  of  the  nations  prevented  an  electioa 
during  the  first  two  days.  On  the  third  day  ths 
Germans,  from  love  of  peace,  abandoned  ths 
election  of  one  from  their  midst,  and  also  inflo- 
enoed  the  others  to  elect  an  Italian.  The  result 
was  that  on  Nov.  11, 1417,  Cardinal  Odo  Colonna 
was  elected  Pope,  and  called  himself  Martin  Y. 
He  gave  no  evidence  in  the  Council  of  posses- 
sing  superior  talent,  but  was  regarded  as  a  tem- 
perate, moderate,  and  experienced  man.  Hs 
became  exceedingly  avarioious,  and  it  was  soon 
felt  that  he  was  a  Colonna.  It  foreboded  evil 
for  reform  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  issued 
rules  of  chancery  which  differed  little  from  tbosa 
of  his  predecessors.  He  replied  to  the  expostii* 
lation  for  reform,  that  reforms  needed  lo  bo 
maturely  considered.  Then  he  appointed  a  oom* 
nussion  of  6^  cardinals,  who  should  negotiats 
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with  the  legates  of  the  nations.  Sigmund'a  in- 
fluenot)  was  at  an  end ;  the  fathers  were  wearied ; 
instead  of  one  CEcumenioal  Council,  there  were 
five  national  eounciU.  The  Pope  concluded 
conc4)rdats  with  the  Qerroans,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, but  not  with  the  Spaniards;  the  Italians  were 
agreed  with  him.  The  goTernments  of  France 
and  England  did  not  confirm  the  concordats.  The 
German  was  accepted  only  by  Signiund  (pub- 
lished May  2, 1418,  see  v.  d.  Haadt,  I.,  p.  1055), 
but  not  by  Poland,  Hungary,  nnd  the  northern 
countries.  Moreover,  it  was  only  concluded  fur  5 
years,  and  the  concessions  of  the  Pope  were  ambi- 
guous, and  were  not  performed.  Further  radical 
reform  was  postponed  to  a  future  Council,  which 
Ibe  Pope  called  in  5  years  at  Pavia,  consecjuently 
in  Italy.  Martin  however,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
oath,  published  also  a  series  of  articles  of  reform, 
which,  however,  were  either  only  promises,  or 
so  conditional  and  uncertain,  that  they  were  of 
no  effect.  At  the  45th  and  last  session,  April 
22, 1418,  ho  proclaimed  by  a  bull  that  he  closed 
and  dismissed  the  Council  at  its  desire.  King 
Sigmund  was  indemnified  for  bis  expenses  with 
a  tenth  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Pope  left  the  city  with  great 
pomp — the  king  quietly,  and  greatly  in  debt;  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  were  discouraged 
and  dissatisfied. 

Compare  Magn.  (Ecum.  Constant.  Concil.  etc. 
op.  H.  V.  d.  Hardin  YI.  Tom.,  Franc,  et  Lips., 
1700 ;  Bourgeois  du  Chasteneit  Nouv.  hist,  du 
Cono.  de  Const.,  Paris,  1718 ;  ifaiwi.  Collect., 
T.  XXVII.  et  XXVIII.;  (Olr,  Reichenihal) 
Costn.  Concil,  gedr.  1575 ;  Siumpf,  Beschreib. 
d.  Cone,  gedr.  1541 ;  L' Enfant,  Hist  du  Cono. 
de  Const.,  1714, 1727 ;  Royko,  Gesch.  d.  K.-vers. 
zu  Costo.,  1784;  0.  Wessenberg,  die  groszen 
Kirchenvers.  d.  15.  und  16.  Jahrh.  1840,  Th.  2, 
p.  69-267  ;  Fr,  v,  Eauvier,  die  Kircbenversamml. 
zu  Pisa,  Koatnitz  nnd. Basel,  im  histor.  Ta- 
schenb.  Jahrg.  1849,  p.  46-113;  Aschbach^ 
Gesch.  Kiinig  Sigmund's,  Th.  2 ;  Neander,  Ecd. 
Hist.  Db.  G.  Voigt. —  Beck, 

Confltantina  ihe  Great  and  his  Sotis,  Con- 
staniine  the  Great,  whose  life  and  reign  mark 
one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  was  the  son  of  Cons  tan  ti  us  and 
Helena,  and  was  born  A.  D.,  274,  at  Naissus,  in 
Upper  Mysia.  His  mother,  made  by  tradition  to 
be  a  British  princess,  was  rather  of  humble 
birth  (Zosim,,  II.,  8,  i{  ^fiikuui  yw(ux6f  o^  ffijuy^;, 
Eutrop.,  X.,  2,  Const,  ex  ohscuriori  mairimonio, 
Ambrose  calls  her  stabularia,)  She  was  at  first 
only  the  concubine,  and  then  the  wife  of  Con- 
stantius;  and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
report  that,  in  her  old  age,  she  went  as  a  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  to  the  holy  places  in  Palestine, 
which  she  richly  ornamented,  nnd  always 
greatly  reverenced  (EusebiuSf  De  Vita,  III., 
42-45 ;  Manso,  3d  appendix).  Constantine,  who 
was  highly  gifted  in  body  and  mind,  and  trained 
as  a  soldier,  won  his  first  martial  laurels  in 
Egypt,  under  Diocletian.    At  this  time,  the  em- 

S\f9  in  the  West  was  ruled  by  Maximian  and 
bnstaotius,  in  the  East  by  Diocletian  and  Oa- 
lerius ;  and  when,  in  303,  the  two  Augustus  laid 
aside  the  purple,  and  the  two  Csssars  took  their 
plaeesp  Constantine  accompanied  his  father  to 
uaal.    After  bis  father's  death,  C,  proclaimed 


emperor  by  the  army  (306),  notwithstanding  hie 
doubtful  birth,  became,  like  his  father,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  western  and  northern  boundaries 
of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians.  Also  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father,  he  procured 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Christians  of  his 
province,  whilst  in  the  Orient  the  first  act  of 
toleration  was  only  granted  in  311.  Maxentius 
made  himself  master  of  Italy  in  the  complica- 
tions which  immediately  followed.  After  the 
death  of  Severus  (307 J,  and  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, Galerius,  as  also  after  the  fruitless  at- 
tempts of  Maximian  to  regain  power,  the  united 
empire  was  divided  into  the  Western  dominion 
of  C(mstantine  and  MaXentios,  and  the  Eastern 
of  Maximian  and  Lucinius.  Here  Constan tine's 
noble  career  of  triumph  commences.  His  first 
victory  was  that  over  Maxentius,  a  cruel  and 
lazy  sensualist,  which  was  ended  by  his  death 
in  the  Tiber,  312.  Eusebius  compares  his  de* 
struction  with  that  of  Pharaoh  (De  Vita,  I.,  38). 
The  victor,  received  with  poblic  rejoicing  at 
Rome,  secured  his  power  by  gifts  and  favors 
(I.,  41,  sqq.),  and,  being  fond  of  display,  he 
chised  the  first  decennium  of  his  reign  with  a 
festival  (ibid.,  I.,  48).  That  he  was  then  already 
biassed  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  is  shown  by 
the  edict  of  tolerance  published  by  bim  at  Home, 
312,  and,  in  connection  with  Lucinius,  at  Milan, 
313  (£us.,  H,  E.,  X.,5 ;  Lact.,  De  mori,,  c,  48). 
In  320,  Maximian  was  seised  with  a  dreadful 
sickness,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  com- 
pelled him  to  recall  the  law  against  the  Chris- 
tians [De  Vila,  I.,  58,  59,  and  concerning  Maxi- 
mian's  end,  c.  57).  Lucinius  stood,  therefpre^ 
now  alone  in  the  Orient,  and,  although  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Constantine,  he  did  not 
long  remain  at  peace  with  him.  The  outbreak 
of  the  second  contest  for  supremacy  was  occa- 
sioned more  b^  Constantine  than  by  his  oppo- 
nent, as  Eusebius  affirms  (I.,  50>55) ;  and  Zosi- 
men  charges  him  with  a  breach  of  promise  (II., 
18,  Kara  to  awri^f  avf^  Htpi  fa  avyxt^Mva  paaftif 
tof  aattoxoif)  Lucinius  surrendered  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Chalcedon,  324,  and  was  killed.  The 
victor  celebrated  his  triumph  with  unnatural 
cruelty.  The  promising  Crispus,  Constantino's 
son  by  his  first  marriage,  was  unjustly  suspected 
(if  assailing  the  reputation  of  his  step-mother, 
Fausta;  the  Emperor  put  him  to  death,  326—* 
an  indelible  stain  on  his  character.  This  crime 
—  Eusebius  is  silent  about  it — as  also  the  mur- 
der of  Fausta  herself,  of  his  nephew,  eleven 
years  old,  and  of  other  friends,  as  the  philoso* 
pher  Sopater  {Zos,,  II.,  28:  Eutrop,,  X.,  8. 
Com  p.  Manso,  Life  of  C,  p.  64,  sq.),  indicate 
the  wild  passions  of  jealousy  and  ambition.  C. 
now  appeared  at  Rome,  crowned  for  the  third 
time  with  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  (Euseb.,  De 
Vita,  IL,  19, 1..  46). 

Thus  far  extends  the  predominantly  warlike 
part  of  his  life.  As  to  bis  approach  to  the 
Christian  religion,  the  evidences  are  more  exter- 
nal than  internal.  He  received  from  his  father 
a  platonio  heathenism.  The  pbilosopbioal  idea 
of  a  highest  divinity  (oraiio  ad  sanctorum  coetumt 
op.  9),  perhaps  also  the  preferenoe  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  [Eumen*,  Paneg.»  op^  21 ;  EusslKf 
De  Vita,  II.,  50),  so  far  as  this  externally  resen- 
bles  the  worship  oC  Obristv  oiTered  a  point  of  ooa*^ 
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Deetion.  Farther,  it  in  related  that,  before  the 
war  with  Maxentius,  311,  ConRtnntine  beheld,  in 
the  afternoon  and  above  the  Rettinj;  sun,  a  bright 
croRs,  with  the  inscription  Hoc  vince  (rovfu  vixa) ; 
and  that  in  the  following  night  Christ  appeared, 
and  directed  him  to  use  this  sign  in  the  war ; 
whereupon  he  had  a  banner  made  with  a  cross 
on  it,  called  later  hbarxim,  Xo^pov.  (Dc  vita^ 
I.,  28-32,  ond  the  Excw-sus  in  the  edition  of 
Heinichen.)  This  story,  which  Eusebius  as- 
sures us  he  long  ajTter  received  from  the  Empe- 
ror himself,  but  which  is  only  hinted  at  by  Lac- 
tantius  {De  mort.^  ep.  44),  and  given  by  later 
writers  (Sozom.,  I.,  3 ;  Nazar,^  Paneg.  const.,  cp. 
14)  as  a  vision,  was  not  a  miracle,  neither  does 
it  appear  to  be  a  mere  fable  (Burckhardt,  p. 
394).  If  we  suppose  that  Gonstantine  saw  a 
sign  of  the  cross  m  the  clouds,  and  had  there- 
upon a  vision  which  explained  it,  then  it  is  cre- 
dible that  this  occurrence,  confirmed  by  the 
fiubspquent  victories,  converted  him,  not,  as 
Eusebius  will  have  it  (cp.  32),  to  Christianity, 
much  less  to  its  moral  principles,  but  to  a  super- 
stitious confidence  in  the  sign  of  the  croRS,  which 
may  have  served  to  draw  him  gradually  to  the 
Christian  religion  ( Gieseler,  Ecol.  H.,  I.,  120,  n. 
25 ;  NeandcTt  II.,  p.  11 ).  From  this  time  forward, 
the  cross  adorned  the  helmot  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  statue  erected  in  Rome  after  his  tri- 
umphal entry,  and  the  labarum  was  carried  by 
chosen  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Lucinius,  who 
protected  it  in  a  wonderful  manner  (De  vitOt  II., 
9).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  triumphal  arch, 
erected  to  the  Emperor  after  the  victory  over 
Maxentius,  bore  originally  the  inscription,  nutu 
J.  O.  if.,  vis.,  of  Jupiter,  which  words,  according 
to  Burckhardt  (p.  363),  may  have  been  changed 
into  instinciu  divinitaiia  in  315.  The  jealousy 
of  Gonstantine  against  Lucinius  and  his  anti- 
Christian  procedure,  could  and  must  have  in- 
creased his  sympathy  for  the  smaller  but  firmly 
united  party.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to 
call  himself  Foniifex  mazimus,  and  to  join  in 
heathen  customs  (Zosim.,  II.,  29).  The  coins 
struck  by  Gonstantine  bear  heathen  emblems, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  disappeared 
after  323  (drieseler,  I,  c,  opposed  Burckhardt, 
p.  391).  After  the  murder  of  Crispus  and 
Faustn,  so  ZoaimtiM  (II.,  29)  and  Sozomenus  (I., 
5)  report,  the  Emperor  sought  to  be  freed  from 
his  anguish  of  conscience  through  heathen 
priests,  and  only  after  these  declared  that  they 
possessed  no  expiation  for  so  great  crimes,  did 
an  Egyptian  from  Spain  direct  him  to  the  sin- 
atoning  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  ac- 
count also  indicates  his  religious  halting,  but 
later  criticism  (comp.  Burckhardt,  p.  402)  has 
questioned  its  historical  credibility. 

After  Gonstantine  attained  to  sole  supremacy, 
he  proceeded  on  the  whole  as  a  Christian  empe- 
ror. Wo  will  pass  by  his  thorough  reforms  and 
regulations  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  such  as 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  prefectures,  and 
their  management,  the  transformation  of  the 
army,  and  the  ingenious  organisation  of  the 
different  offices,  which  afterwards  passed  over 
to  the  Bvsantine  empire.  The  ecclesiastical 
changes  ftdlowed  rapidly  and  in  a  crowd  on 
each  other.  The  free  exercise  of  religion,  in- 
demnificatioD  for  sustained  losses,  and  civil  re- 


cognition were  already  secured  by  the  decreet 
of  312  and  313  (Lact,  cp.  48;  Eus„  H.  B.,  X., 
5. 7).  The  next  laws  of  the  years  315, 316, 319, 
321,  and  323,  approve  admission  to  public  offieeS; 
free  the  clergy  from  municipal  burdens,  by 
which  they  were  made  equal  to  the  heathen 
priests,  facilitate  the  liberation  of  Christian 
slaves,  allow  Christian  legacies  to  churches,  and 
restrain  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the 
Christians  (see  the  passages  of  the  Cod,  Theod., 
lib.  XYI.,  in  Manso,  p.  95,  and  Gieseler,  L  c). 
The  observance  of  Sunday  by  cessation  from 
municipal  occupations,  was  first  commanded  in 
321.  These  regulations  were  extended,  since 
the  supremacy,  over  the  whole  empire.  For  it 
excludes  the  pernicious  effects  which  the  reign- 
ing impiety  and  the  persecution  of  Christianity 
brought  upon  the  whole  empire,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  true  worship  of  God.  The 
Emperor  did  not  wish  to  force  any  one  to  receive 
the  Christian  faith.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  necessary  to  indemnify  the  Christians  for 
the  evil  which  they  had  endured.  Wherefore, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  exiles,  &c.,  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  take  their  former 
position  and  possessions.  Those  who  were  de- 
prived of  military  dignity,  were  allowed  to  re- 
sume it,  or  obtain  an  honorable  discharge. 
Degraded  freeborn  citizens  returned  to  their 
former  rank.  The  confif»cated  property  of  mar- 
tyrs, or  of  those  who  died  in  exile,  was  to  be 
restored  to  their  relatives,  or,  if  there  were  none, 
it  was  inherite'd  by  the  Church ;  but  there  was 
no  indemnification  for  a  lost  usufruct  The  ex- 
chequer must  al80  restore  the  possessions  which 
were  unlawfully  acquired,  especially  church- 
yards and  the  burial  places  of  martyrs  (Ibid., 
II.,  30-41).  More  positive  favors  were  soon 
added  to  this  indemnification.  No  Jew  was 
allowed  to  hold  a  Christian  as  a  slave  (IV.,  27). 
The  unchristian  law  against  the  childless  was 
abolished  (lY.,  26).  Senatorial  and  consular 
offices,  and  even  the  dignity  of  governor,  were 
often  given  to  Christians  (il.,  44,  IV.,  1.  28). 
The  Emperor  gratified  his  fondness  for  building 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  He  caused  or 
aided  in  the  building  of  splendid  churches  at 
JeruKalem  over  the  grave  of  Christ  (/>«  vita.  III., 
25-29:  comp.,  however,  Socr,,  H.  E.,  I.,  cp.  13), 
at  Bethleliem,  and  on  Mount  Olivet,  etc.  (De 
vita^  III.,  51-53). 

By  all  these  measures,  Constantino  desired 
only  to  invite  to  Christianity,  not  to  compel. 
He  was  prevented  from  immediately  oppressing 
heathen  worship  partlv  by  the  principles  of  his 
government,  and  partly  hj  his  own  sympathy 
for  it.  A  prohibition  against  the  private  sacri- 
fices of  the  governor  had  only  a  limited  effect 
(De  r.,  II.,  44).  It  is  true  that,  in  328,  the 
scandalous  worship  of  Venus  at  Aphaka,  in 
Phoenicia,  was  abolished,  the  temple  of  Escu- 
lapius  at  ^gea  destroyed,  and  an  end  made  of 
the  unnatural  worship  at  Ileliopolis,  and  its 
mysteries  exposed  (loid..  III.,  54.  65):  the 
Emperor,  however,  may  have  thought  himself 
obliged,  even  by  his  duty  of  moral  supervision, 
to  remove  these  corruptions.  The  destruction 
of  other  sacred  places  by  Christian  mobs  may 
have  been  unpunished.  Eusebius  (II.,  6,  IV., 
23,  25)  also  mentions   a  general  prohibition 
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Againat  soothsaying,  erection  of  images  of  the 
gods,  and  sacrifices  generally,  towards  which, 
also,  a  later  law  of  Constantino  points ;  bat  we 
do  not,  at  least,  find  that  it  was  ever  carried  oat. 
Constantino  came  thus  unavoidably  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  its  dissensions  with  heretics.  The 
principle  which  influenced  him  to  take  so  deci- 
dedly the  Catholic  side,  was  that  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  which  allowed  him  to  see  in  the  smaller 
factions  only  unlawful  separations  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  With  this  principle,  he 
opposed  the  Arian  agitation  (see  Nice,  Arimiumt 
and  De  vUa,  II.,  64-72). 

The  last  3  years  of  Constantino's  reign,  afler 
the  remoTal  to  Byzantium  (330),  were  filled  with 
ecolesiastical  and  family  cares.  After  conqaer- 
ing  the  Scythians  and  Sarroatians,  332,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  Persian  embassy  to  obtain  mild 
treatment  for  the  Christians  there  (De  vUa,  IV., 
8-13).  What  Eusebius,  IV.,  17,  22,  relates 
about  his  increasing  devotion,  and  the  regular 
exercises  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
palace,  is  certainly  exaggerated.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  addressed  the  people  concern- 
ing God,  providence,  and  divine  judj^ent  (IV., 
29),  as  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  work 
upon  the  crowd  and  gain  applause.  His  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  increased ;  they  were 
freauently  his  attendants  and  guests,  although 
all  neathens  did  not  disappear  from  the  imperial 
presence.  The  Christian  rules  of  living  were 
more  rigidlj  enforced  in  the  army.  Heathen 
and  Christian  soldiers  must  equally  observe 
Sunday,  Friday,  and  the  other  festival  days ;  the 
heathen  soldiers  were  even  to  repeat  a  prayer 
on  Sunday,  in  which  the  Deity  is  invoked  and 
supplicated  to  preserve  the  empire  and  the  Em- 
peror (Ve  vita,  IV.,  18-22,  23, 24).  In  336,  and 
shortly  after  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  the  Emperor 
celebrated  the  festival  of  his  30  years'  reign  by 
consecrating  the  church  of  the  Redeemer  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops 
from  all  the  provinces.  After  that  ho  was  occu- 
pied with  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Constantius, 
and  with  the  division  of  the  empire  among  his 
three  sons  (com p.  Burckhardt,  p.  378).  About 
Easter,  337,  he  was  taken  sick ;  visited  first  the 
baths  at  Helenopolis,  and  then,  feeling  that  his 
end  was  near,  went  to  Nicomedia.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  request,  he  received  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  from  the  Arian  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  (com p.  Heinichen,  Excurs.,  V.),  and 
after  **  the  necessary  instruction,"  also  baptism, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  Whitsuntide  week, 
337,  at  noon.  The  senate  ranked  him  among 
f  the  gods,  according  to  custom.  That  he  was 
baptised  by  an  Arian  is  not  surprising,  after  his 
later  conduct  in  the  Arian  controversy.  II is 
corpse  was  brought  to  Constantinople,  laid  out 
in  state,  and  interred,  under  the  direction  of 
Constantius,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
highest  honors  {De  vita,  IV.,  cp.  61-70). 

His  great  merit  consists  not  only  in  his  eleva- 
ting Christianity  out  of  persecution  and  distress, 
but  also  in  inaugurating  a  Christian  state. 
That  the  Church  was  injured  by  the  sudden 
tranution  to  public  favor  and  worldly  distinc- 
tion, cannot  be  laid  to  his  blame ;  but  he  is  to 


be  blamed  for  forsaking  the  way  of  freedom 
and  taking  the  first  steps  towards  the  pernicious 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  Heathen 
authors,  like  Victor  and  Zosimus,  call  him 
greedv  of  praise,  vain,  and  unreliable ;  and  that 
they  ao  not  err  is  shown  by  his  whole  court-life, 
his  public  conduct,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
clergy.  Even  Eusebius  (IV.,  16)  is  a  witness  to 
this,  if  it  is  true,  that  Constantino  had  coins 
struck,  on  which  he  was  represented  as  engaged 
in  prayer.  The  Emperor  recognised  himself  as 
an  instrument  of  providence,  which  recognition 
raised  his  natural  selfishness  to  despotic  self- 
love,  and  his  surroundings  confirmed  him  in  it, 
especially  as  he  no  longer  had  enemies  to  con 
tend  with.  He  possessed  religious  excitability, 
but  lacked  moral  firmness  entirely,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  himself,  even  in  taking  care  of 
the  Church. 

If  we  may  complain  that  the  first  Christian 
Emperor  did  not  possess  a  purer  character,  we 
may  do  so  in  a  still  higher  degree  as  regards  his 
sons  and  successors.  None  of  them  inherited 
the  father's  spirit  and  energy,  none  of  them  did 
special  credit  to  the  rigid  Christian  nurture 
which  they  received  {De  vita,  IV.,  51,  52).  By 
the  will  of  Constantine,  Constantino  II.  and 
Constance  inherited  the  West,  together  with 
Africa,  while  Constantius  received  the  oriental 
prefecture,  with  Constantinople.  As  to  Con- 
stantine II.,  we  have  only  to  say  that  he  sent 
Athanasius  back  to  Alexandria,  according  to  the 
last  wish  of  his  father ;  and  soon  after  made 
war  against  his  brother  Constance,  who,  after 

340,  ruled  alune  in  the  West.  Both  brothers 
now  found  their  glory  in  frivolously  transgres- 
sing the  limits  of  civil  power,  which  Constantine 
in  a  measure  observed.    Constantius  already, 

341,  prohibited  superstition  and  sacrifices;  a 
second  law,  346,  interdicted,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  the  visiting  of  temples,  and  could  not 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  West  only  on  accoui>t 
of  the  strong  nttachment  of  Rome  to  the  ancient 
cultus  {Cod.  Theod,,  XVI.,  10,  2  and  3).  After 
the  assass^iation  of  Constance  (350),  during  the 
campaign  against  the  usurper,  Ma^nentius,  Con- 
stantius stood  alone,  and  prohibited  all  sacri- 
fices, 353  and  356  ( Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.,  10, 4),  on 
the  pain  of  death ;  he  ovon  went  so  far  as  to 
regard  the  violation  of  it  as  a  crime  against  the 
majesty  of  the  Emperor  {Ammian,  Marc.  XIX., 
cp.  12).  Home  and  Alexandria  continued  to 
resist,  but  elsewhere  the  temples  were  plundered 
and  destroyed.  These  measures,  which  ad- 
vanced the  downfall  of  heathenism  but  little, 
met  with  some  disapprobation  amons;  learned 
Christians,  but  no  powerful  opposition ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  like  Julius 
Maternus  {Liber  de  errore  pro/anarum  reHgio- 
num,  about  345),  invite  to  the  use  of  force.  The 
Emperor,  with  similar  self-will,  took  part  in 
dogmatical  controversies.  Constance  stood  with 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  succeeded,  349,  in 
re-installing  Athanasius.  Constantius,  on  the 
other  hand,  led  the  Arians  at  a  series  of  Synods, 
employed  fear  and  favor,  broke,  however,  at  last 
with  the  strict  Arians,  and  sought  in  vain  to 
determine  the  true  medium  of  the  semi-Arian 
stand-point  (see  Arianism).  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Emperor,  together  with  Constantius,  Gallua 
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and  Flftv.  JnlinnuB,  was  engaged  in  dangerous 
wars  with  the  Franks,  Alemanni,  and  Persians. 
He  died  Nov.  3,  361,  in  Cilicia.  The  reign 
of  Constantins  dims  the  glory  of  that  of  his 
father  Constantine;  it  eontained  partly  the 
shadows  of  the  later  Bysantian  dominion,  and 
partly  enables  us  to  regard  as  historical  the 
subsequent  reaction  in  favor  of  heathenism, 
accomplished  by  Julian.  (Comp.  Oibbon's  De- 
cline, &c.,  of  the  Rom.  Emp, ;  Manso,  Das  Leben 
Conntant.,  &c.,  Breslaa,  1817 ;  Burckhardi,  die 
Zeit  Constant.,  fto.,  Basel,  1853 ;  Zosmus,  Hist. 
Eccl. ;  EusBBius,  Hist.  Eccl,,  De  vita  Const,  De 
laudibus  Const. )  Qasz.  —  Beck. 

Conttanti&opla  €ind  Us  Patriarehaie,  An- 
cient Bysantium  on  the  Thracian  Boaphorus, 
founded  as  a  colony,  according  to  tradition,  656 
B.  C,  by  Byzas,  king  of  Megara,  possessed  the 
double  importance  of  a  favorable  commercial 
location,  and  great  political  influence.  After 
being  subject  to  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  QaU 
lie  supremacy,  and  for  a  time  also  connected 
with  Athens,  it  fell  at  Inst  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  recovered  itself  from  every  loss,  even  rrom 
the  consequences  of  the  conquest  and  total  de- 
struction under  Septimus  Sev6rus(A.  D.  196). 
Since  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  and  still 
more  under  Diocletian,  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  no  longer  in  Rome,  but  in  the  eastr 
em  regions  of  lUyricum.  The  idea  of  founding 
a  second  metropolis  on  this  side  of  the -empire, 
was,  therefore,  already  historically  prepared 
before  Constantine  seized  and  realised  it,  with 
the  strong  determination  which  marked  his  acts. 
SosomQn.  relates  (Hist  Eccl.,  II.,  3)  that  Con- 
stantine, after  eonc^uering  or  making  peace  with 
his  outward  enemies,  resolved  to  build  a  city 
equal  to  Rome,  and  call  it  by  his  name.  lie 
first  selected  the  site  of  ancient  Illium,  together 
with  the  landing  place  of  the  Greeks,  and 
marked  the  circumterenoe  and  limits  of  a  city. 
But  a  vision  influenced  him  to  decide  in  favor 
of  Bysantium,  which   place  was  immediately 

5featiy  enlarged,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
*his  took  place  in  326.  The  Emperor  employed 
immense  means  to  build  his  residence  and  the 
city.  Grand  churches  and  palaces,  gifts  of  lands 
to  distinguished  families,  innumerable  treasures 
of  art  and  statues  taken  from  Italy  and  Greece 
(£'tise6..  Vita  Const,,  III., 48, 54),  gave  this  new 
Rome,  or  Constantinopolis,  the  appearance  of  a 
reridenoe.  Many  hundred  statues  were  erected 
on  the  same  place,  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
neglect  to  immortalise  himself  uy  erecting  a 
colossal  gilded  statue  (Burckhardttdie  Zeit  Con- 
stant, p.  469,  472  ;  Manso,  Leben  Constant.,  7 
Beil.,  p.  308).  Easebius  (De  vita,  lY.,  58,  59) 
calls  the  church  of  the  Apostles  the  oldest 
church  built  by  Constantine,  and  Sozomen.  (II., 
3)  calls  the  church  of  St.  Michael  tv  raii  htCaii, 
Sozomen.  explains  the  sudden  rise  of  Constanti- 
nople from  tne  Christian  piety  and  benevolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  tolerated  no  heathen 
temples,  except  in  Julian's  time  (comp.,  how- 
ever, Burckhardt,  p.  474),  and  converted  many 
heathens  and  Jews.  This  onesided  religious 
design  was  certainly  foreign  to  the  founder ;  but, 
in  that  he  raised  his  rebuilt  Bysantium  to  equal 
consideration  with  Rome,  and  transferred  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  latter,  together 


with  the  senote,  to  it,  he  certainly  designed  to 
give  the  new-founded  state  which  recognised 
Christianity  a  new  centre,  that  should  not  yield 
to  the  old  in  splendor. 

The  first  age  of  the  metropolis  is  made  known 
to  us  more  exactly  by  the  descriptions  of  Chrys- 
ostom.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  then 
100,000,  of  which  many  were  Jews,  and  at  first 
also  heathens.  The  reigning  cultus  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Roman,  Greek,  Christian,  and  heathen 
customs  and  immoralities.  The  female  sex 
passed  over  from  ancient  dependence  and  se- 
clusion to  unbounded  licentiousness  (comp. 
Chrysost.,  ed,  Monif,  torn.  XL.  p.  112, 153,  464 ; 
IX..  p.  93.  198,  199 ;  VL.  p.  45,  100). 

We  pnss  to  the  history  of  the  PaJtriarehaU, 
Constantine,  by  his  division  of  the  empire,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  metropolitan  government, 
which  unfolded  itself  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  union  of  the  dioceses  into  larger  hierarchi- 
cal organizations.  Of  the  metropolitans  in  the 
Orient,  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
the  most  distinguished ;  next  to  these,  those  of 
Ephesus,  CsBsarea,  and  Jerusalem.  Their  limits 
do  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  present  di- 
vision into  prefectures,  as  the  above-named  cities 
all  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Orient,  and 
none  to  that  of  Illyrioum.  This  made  it  the 
more  important,  in  carrying  through  an  organi- 
zation ot  the  Church,  to  have  regard  to  the 
political  point  of  view,  so  that  the  principle 
might  prevail  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  follows  the  political 
( Cone,  Chalcedon,,  can,  17).  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  to  this  time,  stood  under  the 
metropolitan  of  lleraclea,  is  indebted  to  this 
political  consideration  for  his  sudden  elevation. 
It  was  an  important  step  eained,  when  the 
second  (Ecumenical  Council  oi  381  decreed  (can. 
3)  that  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople,  because 
this  was  new  Rome,  should  occupy  the  highest 
rank  with  that  of  Rome,  by  which  also  the  title 
Patriarch,  which  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon 
the  metropolitans  of  the  firat  order  (Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Rome),  was  naturally  se- 
cured to  it.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
went  still  further.  It  demanded,  in  can,  28,  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Byzantium  equal  honors  (f  d  t^a 
ftf»tafitia)  with  him  of  Rome,  thus  contradicting 
literally  the  decree  of  Nice.  The  Patriarch  was 
also  to  extend  his  supervision  over  the  dioceses 
of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thracia,  ordain  subordi- 
nate metropolitans,  call  provinciol  synods,  and 
be  the  last  appeal  in  the  Orient  in  important 
Church  affaira  (comp.  Petri  de  Marco,  De  Const 
Pair,  institutione  diss,,  p,  194,  sqq.).  The  right 
of  ordination  was  practically  still  further  ex- 
tended. The  Concilium  Quinisextum  (692)  re- 
peated the  entire  contents  of  this  Chalccduuian 
canon.  It  was  of  importance  to  the  emperora 
to  maintain  this  decree.  Justinian  declared  the 
Church  of  his  residence  as  the  head  of  all  others 
with  Rome,  and  confirmed  the  position  of  the 
Patriarch  over  the  provincial  synod  (see  Qiesder^ 
Eccl.  II.,  I.,  341,  370,  etc.).  Ilowever,  in  spite 
of  all  the  preference  which  this  episcopal  chair 
continued  to  enjoy,  many  things  co-operated 
to  keep  its  authority  within  certain  bounds. 
Firat,  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  tolerated  no 
concentration,  which  could  have  become  similar 
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to  th«t  developing  itself  in  the  West,  and  thos 
round  a  Bjsantian  papal  sjstem.  Seermd,  the 
onequal  and  inconsequent  relation  to  Rome 
injured  the  independence  of  Constantinople. 
third,  the  free  aetivitj  of  the  patriarchate  was 
p^atly  circumscribed' by  the  ambition  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople is  tolerably  complete;  a  very  uncertain 
tradition  traces  it  even  back  to  the  Apostle  An- 
drew (fiandurn  Imper.  Orient.,  I.,  p.  187,  ed. 
Par.  Fabric.  BiW.  Or.,  VI.,  p.  707,  and  in  the 
Edit,  of  Harl.,  VIII.  p.  101).  A  mere  glance 
at  the  names  icives  evidence  of  the  restlessness 
of  the  time,  for  it  presents  not  a  small  nnm>)er 
of  such  Patriarchs,  who,  like  Ignatius  (f  878], 
Calistos  (1350  and  1355),  Philotheos  (1354  and 
1363),  were  deposed  and  restored  bv  the  change 
of  circumstances.  Without  regard  to  the  first 
uncertain  centuries,  four  periods  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; the  first  from  Constantinc  to  the 
Pbotian  controversy  (861),  or  to  the  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  West,  under  Cierularius  (1044) ; 
the  second  to  the  interregnum  of  the  Latins; 
the  third  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  (1453);  nnd  the  fourth  to  the  present 
time.  The  last  Patriarchs  under  Christian  do- 
minion, Josephus  II.,  Metrophanes,  and  Qrego- 
rins  Mammas,  took  part  yet  in  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1439,  sq.);  and  Bessarion  (see  the 
Art.)  received  later  (1463)  the  title,  not  the 
o9^c»^  of  a  Patriarch.  The  Turkish  conqueror, 
Mohammed  II.,  found  the  episcopal  chair  at 
Byaantinm  vacant,  but  approved  the  election  of 
GeorgiuH  SchoUrius,  or  Gennadius,  perhaps  the 
same  person  who  shortly  before,  as  layman, 
labored  for  the  union  in  Florence,  but  afterwards 
seems  to  have  abandoned  it. 

In   the   following    centuries,   the    Christian 
hierarchy  of  Constantinople  suffered  not  less 
from  its  moral  declension  than   from  Turkish 
oppression.    The  Patriarch  surrounded  himself 
with  a |>^nna7i«n/  4ynoc2  of  Bishops  and  spiritual 
dignitaries,  and  assumed  spiritual  and  civil  juris- 
diction over  his  adherents.    The  Churches  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  remained 
in  the  connection   and  subordination  hitherto 
existing.     The  Sultan  confirmed  or  deposed  the 
superiors  elected  by  the  Synod,  and  soon  learned 
that  the  highest  office  paid  well.   The  Christians 
themselves  were  guilty  of  the  most  shameful 
simony,  and  in  the  17th  cent,  one  recreant  suc- 
ceeded another.     (As  to  the  court,  costume,  in- 
come, mode  of  election,  etc.,  comp.  Heineccivs,  Ab- 
bildung  der  alten  u.  neuen  griechischen  Kirche, 
Th.  I.,  p.  46,  sq.,  Th.  III.,  p.  49,  sq. ;  also  Mar- 
tini Crusit\  Turcogr.,  p.  120,  sq. ;  Thomas  Smith! 
de  eccl.  6r.  statu  hodierno  in  ejus  opusculis, 
Roterod.,  1716 ;  Oeib,  Darstellung  des  Rechts- 
suafeandes  in  Griechenland  wUhrend  der  tUrlc. 
Herrschaft,  Ileidelb.,  1835.)    Whilst,  moreover, 
the  papacy  sometimes  attempted  to  interfere  in 
these  external  relations,  the  Church  of  Byzan- 
tiam  was  also  touched  by  Protestantism.     First 
the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Tubingen  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah 
II.  (1574) ;    then  Calvanism   was  represented 
in  Cyrillus  Lucaris  (see  the  Art.),  who  even 
occupied  the  Patriarchal  chair  in  1621.    But 
both  these  attempts  failed ;  ecclesiastical  Greece 


would  be  reformed  and  renewed  only  in  and  by 
itself,  not  in  connection  with  Protestantism,  and 
an  opportunity  to  this  was  soon  after  given  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Church. 

Constantinople  again  lost  a  part  of  its  former 
central  importance  by  the  independent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.     The  city 
is  at  prenent  one  of  the  most  populous  of  Europe, 
having  800,000  inhabitants,  of  which  about  one- 
half  are  Turks,  130,000  Greeks.  250.000  Arme- 
nians, 6000  pure  Hellenists,  20,000  Jews  and 
foreigners  of  all  nations.    Every  foreign  congre- 
gation, the  Russian,  English,  Scottish,  Lutheran, 
has  its  own  chapel ;  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
even  9  churches,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made 
for  making  better  provisions  for  Protestant  wor- 
ship.    The  relation  of  the  Turks  to  the  Chris- 
tians has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
decades,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  present  toler- 
ant Sultan.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  re- 
sist as   strongly  as  ever  all  Protestant  influ- 
ences; less  so,  the  Armenian  Christians,  who 
have  here  a  Patriarch  of  their  own.    Many 
of  the  existing  14  Greek  churches,  which  are 
mostly  named  after  the  Virgin  and  other  saints, 
were  built  in  the  Byzantian  age,  although,  as  is 
known,   the  church  of   Sophia  is  used  as  a 
mosQue,  and  the  Blachernian  church  no  longer 
stanas.    Tho  Patriarch,  and  with  him  **  the  holj 
synod,"  possesses  still,  in  addition  to  his  spiri- 
tual dominion,  a  partial    temporal  and  civil 
supervision  over  the  Rnjahs.   The  '*  holy  synod," 
composed  formerly  of  12,  afterwards  of  6,  arch- 
biKh<»ps,  and  a  number  of  counsellors,  consti- 
tuted the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  also  de- 
cides civil  controversies  and  cases  of  discipline 
in  the  congregation,  administered  the  finances, 
and,   under  the    confirmation  of   the  Sultan, 
elected  its  head.     As  to  other  ecclesiastical  oc- 
cupati(ms,  the  inspection  of  cloiMers  and  of  in- 
struction, etc.,  was  committed  to  a  department, 
which  formerly  was  connected  with  the  synod, 
composed  of  two  corps  of  officers.    A  Church 
commission  was  also  tor  a  time  active  in  promo- 
ting the  ecclesiastical  life.    The  residence  of  the 
Patriarch  was  fr^'quently  changed,  but  has  been 
for  a  long  time  in  Fanar,  at  the  church  of  "  All 
Souls."    This  Patriarch  not  only  participated, 
in  connection  with  the  synod,  in  the  election  of 
the  other  3  subordinate  Patriarchs,  but  he  also 
could  control  it.    The   extent  of  his  dioceses 
was  greatly  limited  by  the  Greek  insurrection  of 
1826.    The  Greek  clergy  of  Constantinople  took 
an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  freedom,  and 
their  co-operation  cost  the  Patriarch  Gregorius 
his  life.     Upon  the  separation  from  Turkev,  an 
aHsembly  of  metropolitans  and  Bishops,  1833, 
at  Nauplia  and  Syra,  declared  the  Church  of 
Greece  to   be  hierarchically  independent,  and 
transferred   its    management  to  a  permanent 
synod.    Wearisome  intrigues  and  embarrass- 
ments followed ;  but  the  Greek  government  of 
1844  confirmed  the  step,  in  that  it  besides  al- 
lowed the  complete  eccfesiastico-doffmatio  con- 
federation of   the   Hellenic  Church  with  the 
Church  of   Constantinople  to  continue;    and 
finally,  in  1850,  the  Patriarch  was  compelled  to 
recognize    the  independence  of   the  Ilellenio 
Church   government.    The  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter,  therefore,  only  extends  at  present  over 
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European  Turkey  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  aa| 
also  over  the  non-anited  Greeks  in  Oalicia,  Scla- 
Tonia,  and  Bucowlna.  The  present  Patriarch 
was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and  was  con- 
firmed bj  the  Sultan.  (Gomp.  v.  Hammer,  Con- 
Btantinopel  u.  der  Bosphorus,  Bd.  I.,  1822; 
Wiggers,  Kirchliche  Statistik,  I.,  p.  176;  De- 
scripLion  de  Const,  ancienne  et  modeme.  Const, 
1846;  Eigler,  Die  TUrkei  u.  deren  Bewohner 
Tom  Standpunkte  Constantinopels,  Bd.  I.,  Vi- 
enna, 1852.)  Oasz.  —  Beck. 

Contarini,  Cctspar,  b.  1483,  of  a  noble  Veni- 
tian  family,  was  by  birth  entitled  to  the  highest 
official  dignities  of  Venice.  After  a  complete 
education,  he  commenced  his  public  career 
under  the  fairest  auspices.  In  1521,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Germany.  At  Worms,  Luther  made 
no  favorable  impression  on  C.  Though  the  two 
held  fundamentally  similar  views,  C.  could  not 
understand  Luthers  character  and  plans.  C. 
accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Spain,  and,  after  the 
taking  of  Rome,  reconciled  Clem.  VII.  with 
Charles.  His  intellectual  ^lAs,  and  moral  firm- 
ness and  integrity  made  him  universally  promi- 
nent. But  he  early  displayed,  also,  deep  and 
decided  religious  feeling.  In  Venice  he  was 
the  centre  of  the  spiritual  movement  (repre- 
sented by  the  oratory  of  Sii.  Amoris)  of  that 
Feriod,  against  the  refieious  frivolities  of  Rome. 
D  1535,  Faul  III.  suddenly  made  him  a  cardi- 
nal, hoping  thus  to  secure  his  great  influence 
for  Rome.  C.  accepted,  but  maintained  his  in- 
dependence (see  Banke's  Popes,  I.).  At  first, 
circumstances  seemed  to  favor  his  principles. 
In  1537,  Paul  III.  called  a  Commission  upon 
Church  Reform.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  it  seemed  best  to  charee  the  most  influential 
of  those  interested,  with  the  matter.  A  liberal 
opinion  was.  reported.  Paul  III.  received  it 
kindly,  but  did  nothing.  Paul  IV.  (once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission)  had  it  put  in  the  Index 
(1559).  It  is  to  this  day  an  offence  to  Romish 
historians.  C.'s  letters  to  Paul  III.  prove  his 
large  share  in  the  action.  The  opinion  exposes 
the  excesses  of  papal  power,  the  practice  of 
simony,  and  the  infringements  upon  Christian 
liberty.  But  the  effort  to  correct  these  evils  in 
their  source  came  a  century  too  late.  In  1541, 
C.  attended  the  Diet  and  Conferences  of  Regens- 
burg  (see  Art.)  as  papal  Legate.  His  instruc- 
tions, though  seemingly  liberal,  hampered  him 
by  their  ambiguity.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  he  might  draw  the  Evangelicals  into  a 
union  upon  dogmas,  which  might  subsequently 
be  construed  in  favor  of  Rome.    Articles  were 

Srepared,  which  set  forth  evangelical  views  in 
lomish  terms.  C.  approved  of  them.  Protest- 
ant writers  charge  him  with  deceit  in  this;  but 
his  course  was  assailed  in  Italy,  and  Francis  I. 
endeavored  to  excite  Paul's  suspicions  against 
him.  His  defence  against  these  attacks  prove 
how  deeply  the  questions  of  the  day  exercised 
his  mioa,  and  his  decided  opposition  to  preva- 
lent Romish  views.  He  especially  insists  upon 
the  doctrine  of  justification  oy  faith.  Then  came 
stricter  orders  from  Rome,  which  he  closely  fol- 
lowed. He  advised  the  Emperor,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  closed,  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
resum^,  but  to  refer  all  to  the  Pope,  who  might 


submit  the  qaestion  to  a  General  Couucil,  or 
make  some  other  satisfactory  disposition  of 
them.  In  a  second  opinion  be  somewhat  harshly 
charged  the  German  Bishops  with  retarding  the 
work  of  reform  by  their  violent  measures.  It 
seems  that,  though  convinced  that  existing 
abuses  should  be  corrected,  he  still  hoped  to 
have  this  effected  by  beginning  with  the  papacy; 
and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  German  Reformation.  This  ma^ 
bo  accounted  for  by  his  high  aristocratic  posi- 
tion. Even  his  doctrinal  views  were  modified 
by  this  fact.  He  thus  exemplifies  the  inmost 
difference  between  an  Italian  and  German  no- 
tion of  a  reformation.  C.  was  spared  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  hopes  put  to  shame.  He  di^  in 
Bologna,  1542,  just  when  the  inquisition  was 
compelling  many  of  bis  friends  to  flee  from 
Italy,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
man  who  acknowledged  the  truth,  and  desired 
the  good,  though  unable  to  break  through  his 
natural  mildness  and  social  circumstances.  Hia 
works  were  publ.  in  Venice,  1589  (the  tract  on 
Justification  chaneed.  It  is  genuine  in  the  Paria 
ed.,  1571).  (See  Polus's  letters,  IH. ;  Planck, 
Prot.  Lehrbegr.,  III. ;  Ranki,  Popes,  I. 

Wbizsackeb.* 
Conversion  is  a  moral  change  of  mind,  and 
consequent  adoption  of  a  course  of  life  opposed 
to  that  previously  pursued ;  a  change  of  dispo- 
sition and  behavior,  especially  with  reference  to 
our  relationship  to  God.  The  term  is  used  to 
designate  both  the  beginning  of  this  change  or 
renewal,  and  its  pmgress  in  sanctification,  juat 
as  the  corresponding  term  (though  derived  from 
another  figure)  *'  regeneration*'  is  used  in  a  nar- 
rower and  wider  sense.  But  this  mode  of  speech 
springs  from  the  fact  that  C.  is  a  process,  every 
step  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  th<^  beginning. 
Thus  C.  involves  rq^entance  and  faith.  These, 
though  ideally  distinct,  are  not  separated  in  ac- 
tual experience,  and  either  may  be  the  more 
prominent,  according  to  the  state  and  character 
of  the  individual  subject.  But  each  always  in* 
eludes  the  other  as  antecedent  or  result ;  i,  e.,  a 
msin  cannot  turn  from  unrighteousness  without 
having  inwardly  turned  to  righteousness,  and  the 
reverse.  These  are  the  most  general  modificch- 
tions  of  C.  in  its  beginning  and  progress.  Let 
us  now  note  both  more  closely.  Uepentanoe 
is  aversion  to  sin,  and  its  inward  renunciation. 
Sin  is,  essentially,  self-exaltation  against  God, 
mistrust,  unbelief,  and  consequent  disregard  and 
disobedience  of  God's  will,  law.  Repentance^ 
therefore,  involves  the  sinner's  abasement  before 
God,  restored  confidence,  j^t^A,  obedience.  The 
spread  of  this  act  over  the  man's  entire  life  con- 
stitutes sanctification. — The  matter  becomes  still 
clearer  \{ psychologically  considered.  C.  has  its 
root  in  the  centre  of  man's  personality,  in  the 
heart,  the  fundamental  tendency  of  which  is 
changed.  It  developes  itself,  however,  in  the 
usualmodes  of  the  soul's  life,  and  thus  acquires 
a  definite  form.  Thus,  repentance  appears 
chiefly  as  a  knowledge  of  (personal)  sin,  t.  e.,  as 
a  consciousness  of  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  of  the  interruption 
of  our  relation  to  God,  of  separation  from  him, 
of  exclusion  from  fellowship  in  his  love,  of  oon- 
demnation.     This  is  a  living,  active  conscioua* 
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B688,  and  produces  a  sense  of  sorrow,  concern, 
of  grief  at  sin  as  sin,  as  in^ntitude  and  unfaitb- 
falness  to  God,  as  a  proud  departure  from  him, 
and  resistance  to  his  holy  law,  and  as  an  aliena- 
tion of  our  will  from  him  —  and  all  this  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  past  (contrition),  as  to  the  fu- 
ture (aversion). — But  this  entire  process  deriyes 
its  power  from  the  corresponding;  process  of 
jfaiVi.  The  knowledge  of  sin,  above  named,  8prin|i:s 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested to  the  sinner  ;  for  without  this,  especially 
as  seen  in  the  work  of  redemption,  man  would 
have  been  unable  to  know  himself  as  being  in 
antagonism  to  God,  and  under  condemnation  — 
to  exercise  confidence  in  God — to  resolve  to  yield 
to  him ;  contrition  and  averttion  would  never 
have  bpen  wrought  effectively  in  man.  But, 
reversely,  yaif A,  as  a  humble,  cordial  appropria- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,  can  find  place  only  as 
these  parts  of  repentance  really  exist,  so  that 
faith  is  a  living,  decided  surrender  to  God,  with 
a  firm  purpose  to  live  only  by  his  grace,  throuf^h 
which  communion  with  God  and  all  included 
blessings  are  secured.  And  this  leads  to  cheer- 
ful and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
But  this  psychological  process  presupposes 
the  operation  of  a  divine  causality.  C.  is  no 
mere  personal  act  of  man  (Jer.  31  :  18).  Here 
three  questions  arise:  1.  What  are  the  divine 
€Leta  in  C.  ?  They  are  the  presentation  of  the 
law  (G(td's  will)  and  conviction  of  guilt.  With 
these  God  arrests  man's  conscience,  and  brings 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin.  Thus  God  works 
elenehihically  upon  the  sinner's  heart,  causing 
the  divine  wratn  against  sin,  and  the  sinner. as 
such,  to  be  reflected  in  man's  spirit,  and  become 
a  moral  power  there.  But  inseparably  connected 
-with  this  divine  act,  producing  repentance,  is 
that  by  which  God  would  work^iM  in  the  soul, 
Tix.,  the  clear  revelation  of  his  purpose  to  re- 
atore,  pardon,  and  reconcile  the  sinner  to  him- 
self, and  the  personal  appeal  urging  the  sinner 
to  take  hold  of  saving  grace,  as  he  has  been 
made  to  feel  the  need  of  it  and  long  for  it. 
These  acts  of  illumination,  calling,  vluA  justifica- 
tion he^i  faith,  a  hearty  assurance  of  God's  love 
to  the  sinner,  a  firm  reliance  in,  and  sincere 
giving  op  unto,  God.  They  also,  in  proportion 
to  the  thoroughness  of  C,  stir  up  and  deepen 
true  repentance ;  whilst,  reversely,  those  divine 
acts  which  beget  repentance  prepare  the  way  for 
enlightening  and  inviting  grace.  2.  By  what 
means  are  these  twofold  operations  wrought? 
Mainly  by  the  Wm^  of  God,  as  that  in  which 
God  draws  near  to  man,  revealing  bis  will  and 
ways  to  us,  and  our  duty  to  him.  Hence,  this 
Word  is  divided  into  Law  and  Gospel,  The  sub- 
stance of  the  law  is  contained  in  the  decalogue, 
which,  as  expounded  and  developed  by  prophets 
and  apostles,  is  the  authentic  and  complete  de- 
claration of  God's  will.  The  Gospel  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  divine  promises  and  proffers  of  salvar 
tioot  and  it  sets  forth  the  workings  of  God's 
graoe  to  sinners  from  the  fall  to  the  culmination 
of  that  grace  in  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal 
Word,  and  his  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin.  In  him, 
as  the  aon  of  God  and  the  son  of  man,  the  Law 
and  Qoepel  meet,  in*  a  perfect  living  exemplifi- 
«atioa  of  both.  In  him,  therefore,  the  holtness 
of  love,  at  abhorring  sin,  and  its  mercy^  as  rw> 
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cuing  the  sinner,  appear  in  inseparable  union. 
Hence,  the  Gospel  includes  the  power  of  the 
Law.  But  the  Moral  Law  is  not  thus  rendered 
superfluous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  indispensable  to 
conviction  and  conversion,  and  as  a  norm  of  a 
holy  Christian  life.  But  the  Gospel  bears  wit- 
ness of  this  grace  in  incorporatea  visible  acts, 
also  —  in  the  sacraments  (see  Art.).  3.  What  is 
the  relation  between  the  divine  causality  and  man's 
actf  The  question  alread;^  denies  that  God's 
working  excludes  man's  activity,  or  that  man  is 
merely  passive  ;  both  God  and  man  work  (Phil. 
2  :  12).  God's  working  encourages  man  to 
work,  by  pointing  to  the  all-sufficient  power  of 
God.    Man  co-operates  in  his  salvation  bv  the 

Sower  of  God  which  works  in  him,  bv  yielding 
imself  unresistingly  to  it.  Because  God  works, 
man  can  and  shoula  also  work.  The  personal 
God  addresses  a  personal,  self-determining  moral 
agent,  arousing  him  to  free  action,  restoring  sin- 
ful, captive  (Rom.  7  :  14)  man  to  Christian 
liberty,  in  the  contemplation  of  its  highest  ac- 
tivity. Thus  salvation  is  brought  so  near  to 
man,  by  outward  means  and  inward  influences, 
that  if  man  accepts  it  he  cannot  boast,  and  if  be 
rejects  it  he  has  no  excuse.  And  as,  if  man  ac- 
cepts, God  continues  to  work  in  him,  his  free 
self-determination  becomes  ever  more  decided 
and  energetic.  The  divine  influence  becomes 
an  indwelling  principle,  the  incitement  an  im- 
pulse. The  self-determination  of  the  soul,  now 
united  to  God,  combines  with  the  determining 
grace  of  God.  The  truth  upon  this  subject, 
therefore,  lies  midway  between  the  doctrine  of 
an  absorption  of  the  human  will  by  the  grace  of 
God,  as  being  alone  active,  and  that  false  syner* 
gism  which  places  man's  will  on  a  level  with 
grace,  as  though  it  could  act  independently 
of  the  incitements  and  helps  of  grace.  (See 
Thixrsch,  Vorl.  ii.  Kathol.,  &c.,  24;  Nitzsch 
and  Baur  against  MbkUr;  Tbomasius,  d.  Be- 
henntn.  d.  ev.  luth.  K.,  &c. ;  Sartorius,  Lehre  v. 
d.  heil.  Liebe.  2.  Th.)  Klino.* 

CopiatflB  (xoKccM,  Idboro;  or  xortd^ia,  guiesco; 
or  xaTtito^),  Lfit,  fossores,  fossarii,  were  officers 
who  saw  to  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead 
(Epipr.  expos,  fid,  o.  21).  They  are  also  called 
vespillones,  lectiearii,  vtxfM^H'tm,  They  appear 
simultaneously  with  the  Parabolani,  and  were 
reckoned  with  the  clergy  (Psbudo  IIieb.  de  sepi. 
ord.  eccl. ;  Primus  f  from  below)  in  clericis  Jfos- 
sariorum  ordo  est,  «c.).  Their  number  varied. 
Theodos.  the  younger  reduced  them  from  1100  to 
950  for  Constantinople.  Anast.  again  appointed 
1100.  In  Constant,  they  formed  a  separate  col- 
ic^, called  CoUegiatai,  Decani,  and  eiyoved  cer- 
tain immunities.  (See  Cod.  Theod.  iTllI.,  1, 1, 
Ac;  Cod.  Justin.,  I.,  2,  4;  Bingham,  Aniiq,^ 
III.,  8 ;  AuGUSTi,  ArohiBol.,  XL,  239.) 

IIagkkbach.* 
CorduSf  Eurieius,  a  distinguished  humanist 
and  Latin  poet  of  the  16th  cent.  Having  early 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  reformatorr 
movements,  he  spent  several  years,  until  15^, 
in  Erfurt  In  1521  he  accompanied  Luther  to 
Worms.  In  1524  he  was  appointed  city  physi- 
cian to  Brunswick.  Here  he  continued  to  poar 
ont  his  epigrams  in  favor  of  the  new  measures. 
In  1527,  Landgr.  Philip  called  him  to  the  new 
anivenity  of  MBrburg,  as  prof,  of  medicine.   In 
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1534  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  ns  medicas 
and  professor,  where  he  died  in  1535,  aged  49 
yearB.  His  writings  as  naturalist  and  ph^'sician 
are  meritoriuus,  but  he  excelled  in  satirical 
Latin  verse.  (See  Kahler's  vita  Eur,  Cordi, 
Rinteln,  1744;  Ersch  u.  Oruhtr,  Th.  19,  p. 
285-91).  Henke.* 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  o^  Achaia  propria, 
at  the  rise  of  Christianity.  iPaul  went  to  it  from 
Athens  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  remained 
there  one  and  a  half  years,  and,  aided  bj  Silas 
and  Timothy,  founded  a  Church  composed  of 
Jewish,  but  mainly  heathen,  converts.  Schisms 
occasioned  by  divers  views  upon  the  obligations 
of  Judaism,  personal  attacks,  and  the  carnalities 
indulged  by  many  converts,  called  forth  three 
epistles  (the  first  h>8t,  cf.  1  Cor.  5:9)  from  Paul, 
and  led  him  to  revisit  C.  (see  Paul),  C,  under 
the  Romans  the  capital  of  Corinthia,  lay  upon  a 
beautiful  fertile  plain,  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  Akrocorinth  was  built.  The  origin 
of  the  city  dates  back  to  the  earliest  tniditions. 
Its  old  name  wan  Ephyra,  which  poetry  retained 
(Ovid,  Metam,,  II.,  240;  Viro.,  Gtorg,,  II.,  264; 
Pbopert.,  II.,  5,  1).  The  name  was  changed 
f after  a  king,  Corinthos)  in  connection  with  the 
division  of  rule  between  Sicyon  and  C,  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonnut  invasion.    The  Dorians 

Sut  an  end  to  the  ^olian  dominion,  and  intro- 
uced  various  political  changes,  substituting  an 
oligarchy  for  the  monarchy.  Then  came  the 
^^rants,  after  whose  overthrow  (540  B.  C.)  a 
free  constitution,  a  Timocratic,  was  established. 
During  the  Peloponnessian  war,  C.  usually 
joined  Sparta  against  Athens.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Macedonians,  C.  (243  B.C.)  joined 
the  Achaian  lea&!:ue,  which  led  (146  B.  C.)  to  its 
overthrow  by  the  Roman  general  Mummius. 
For  a  century  it  lay  waste,  only  some  temples 
and  the  citadel  remaining,  until  Ca3sar  (46  B.C.) 
restored  it  ns  Colonia  Julia  C,  Its  earlier  bloom 
speedily  returned.  The  new  city  (see  Pausan., 
XL,  1,  &c. ;  Strabo,  VIIL,  378,  &c.)  was  a  regu- 
lar square  of  40  stadia  on  the  north  side  of  the 
oitadel,  with  walls  on  three  sides.^  Magnificent 
temples  and  pablic  buildings,  partly  raised  out 
of  tne  old  ruins,  partly  new-built,  adorned  it, 
especially  the  market-place.  The  road  to  the 
ARropolis,  with  various  bends,  30  st.  long,  led 
past  temples,  altars,  and  statues,  and  on  the 
citadel  stood  the  splendid  temple  of  Venus, 
adorned  with  a  panoplied  image  of  the  goddess. 
Akrocorinth  was  thought  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Greece.  Presenting  a  perpendicular  front  on 
the  north,  its  approaches  from  all  other  sides 
ifrere  steep  and  well  fortified.  Its  situation  se- 
cured to  it  extensive  commerce,  and  made  it  the 
port  and  highway  of  the  natural  and  artistic 
products  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Thus  it 
Decame  populous  and  rich,  but  also  luxurious 
and  corrupt  to  a  proverb.  Sensuality  prevailed, 
and  was  fired  by  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Ilieroduloi,  brought  over  from 
Phoenicia.  This  led  more  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  than  the  sciences.  Its  architecture  (the 
0.  columns,  &c.),  sculptures,  vases,  &o,,  are 
celebrated.  But  time  has  wasted  all  these.  All 
^at  remains  of  its  former  glory  is  |i  pile  of 
miserable  houses  amid  ancient  ruins,  inhabited 


by  sickly  wretched  people,  who  move  like  shar 
dows  along  its  streets.  (See  II.  Wilkens,  Sp^ 
eim,  antiq.  Cor.,  &c.,  Brem.,  1747,  4to. ;  J.  S. 
Walcu,  antiq.  Cor.,  Jen.,  1761,  4to. ;  Waokbr, 
rer.  Cor.  spec.  Darmst,  1824,  8vo. ;  Pault,  R.- 
Encl.,  &c.,  II.,  642-49.  For  mod.  oomp.  IIassel, 
Handb.,  &c..  III.,  1,  p.  673 ;  PoNQUfyiLLB,  Ex- 
p€d.  scient.  de  iforde,  Paris,  1836.) 

Arnold.* 

Corneliua  d  Lapide  (van  d.  Steen),  a  re- 
nowned Romish  ezegete  and  Jesuit,  b.  1568,  at 
Boehaff',  in  the  see  of  Liege,  became  public  lec- 
turer upon  the  Bible  at  LSwcn,  and  then  al 
Rome,  where  he  died  March  12,  1637.  He 
wrote  extensive  commentaries  upon  the  whole 
Bible,  the  Psalms  and  Job  excepted.  These 
were  often  publ.  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  &c.  The 
Venice  ed.  of  1740  fills  11  folios.  They  are  rich 
in  materials  selected  from  the  fathers,  but  are 
diffuse,  allegorical,  and  mystic,  and  are  loaded 
with  insipid  tropological  and  analogical  re- 
marks. 1  he  latest  ed.  Lyons,  1 838,  II  vols.,  4to. 
His  best  com.  are  those  on  the  Pehtat.  and  Paul's 
Ep.  (R.  SmoN,  hist.  crit.  des  princip.  commenL, 
&c.,  Rotterd.,  1693 :  Meyer,  Gcsch.  d.  Schrifi- 
au«l.  Gotting..  1804,  3  vols.)      ^  K.» 

Coronati  quatuor,  the  traditional  title  of  the 
four  brothers,  Severus,  Severianus,  Corpopho- 
ruM,  and  Victorinus,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
(304)  under  Diocletian,  by  having  crounu  with 
sharp  nails  forced  into  their  heads.  Their  re- 
mains are  said  to  rest  in  the  church  Sanctorum 
qttaiuor,  &c.,  in  Rome.  Herzoo.* 

Corporale,  a  linen  cloth  (Luke  23  :  53)  on 
which  the  host  (i.  e.,  corpus  Chr.)  and  cup  are  ' 
set,  to  keep  them  from  touching  the  surface  of 
the  altar  and  tabernacle.  At  first  it  was  large 
enough  to  envelope  the  elements  (hence  its  name 
paUa,  nuitw).  Herzog.* 

Corpus  Catholicomin  and  Corpus  Evaii- 

geUcorum.  Thus  were  designated  the  united 
Aim.  Cath.  and  Protestant  States,  respectively, 
of  the  German  empire,  each  of  whicn  formed 
themselves,  during  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, into  a  corporation  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  political  interests  of  their  re- 
spective Churches.  Although  the  first  title  does 
not  occur  until  in  the  I7th  cent.,  and  Rome  never 
formally  admitted  its  corporate  existence,  the 
C.  Cathol.  was,  in  fact,  formed  in  1524,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Re^nsburg  league ;  and  from 
that  liu :c  continued  silently  to  exert  considerable 
influence.  The  C.  Eoangel.  consisted  of  a  col- 
lege of  delegates  of  the  £v.  States  of  Germany, 
called  forth  to  counteract  the  movements  of  the 
C.  Cathol.,  and  further  the  political  interests  of 
ProtestantiKm.  It  originated  at  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  1529.  It  was  also  called  C.  soeiarum 
AuyuHaiuB  confess.  (See  Faber.  Europ.  Staat»* 
Canrzley.  XVII.  Th.  (1711),  248;  LIIL  Th. 
(1729),  252,  335;  Moser,  Teutsohes  Staats- 
Kecht,  X.,  468,  Lps.  u.  Ebersdorf ;  v.  Bulow, 
Gesch.  u.  Verf.  d.  Corp.  Ev.,  &o.,  1795.) 

NEUOECKBIt,  HbPPB.* 

Corpus  Christ!  is  the  Romish  festival  of  the 
transubstantiation.  It  arose  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement <»f  the  tedious  controversies  upon  that 
doctrine  (1215),  in  accordance  with  the  visions 
of  several  women  of  the  convent  of  St.  Cornelius, 
at  Liege,  who  several  times  saw  a  full  moon. 
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exceedingly  brieht,  excepting  a  d&rk  shade  on 
one  side ;  and,  having  prayed  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vision,  received  in  answer,  that  the 
moon  was  the  Church,  and  the  shade  the  want 
of  an  important  festival  in  honor  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  The  vision  was  communicated 
to  several  Bishops  and  others,  who  seized  the 
idea,  and  favored  the  institution  of  such  a  festi- 
val.   Accordingly,  Urban  IV.  (1264)  ordered  its 
observance,  and  his  bull  was  confirmed  by  Clem. 
V.  (1311).     It  was  not  generally   kept  until 
131o.    The  procession  seems  to  have  been  first 
ordered  by  John  XXIL,  1317.     Th.  Aquinas 
was  the  author  of  the  service  prescribed  by 
Urban  IV.,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  ori- 
ginated the  festival  (Binterim,  V.,  1,  p.  279-89). 
Tfao  festival  is  kept  on  the  Thursday  after  Pen- 
tecost, in  evident  reference  to  Maunday  Thurs- 
day (on  which  (as  the  bull  sayo)  so  many  other 
facts  were  commemorated,  that  this  object  could 
not  find  place)  and  to  Trinity  Sunday,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mystical  bearing  of  the  host  to  the 
Trinity.     Its  great  objects   were  to  disgrace 
heretics  and  confirm  the  faithful.  —  The  associ- 
ated procession  is  styled  solemnissima,  because 
the  host  is  borne  along  in  it ;  and,  as  the  festival 
occurs  in  the  season  of  flnwers,  there  is  the 
richest  display  of  these  ( Cone,  Trid,^  s.  XIII., 
o.  5).  —  The  doctrinal  objections  to  the  festival 
are  thus  set  forth  by  Ilillebrand:  1.  Quodillo 
Jesto  mnUUatio  EucfuiristicB  et  communio  sub  uno 
confirmeiur,  dum  Christus  in  MonstrarUia  lum- 
nisi  sub  uno  specie  proponitvr,    2,  Quia  hoc  fesio 
Corpus  Chnsti  solum  osieniui  est,  cum  iamen 
Christus  ideo  instUuerii,  ut  disiribuaUr  et  man- 
dueetur.     3.    Q^ia  hoc  fesio  panis  benedictus 
culiu  ttat^Mf  afficiiur,  adeamie  iritieius  Deus 
4uloratur,  quae  est  manifesta  dptoxarpcuk     (See 
A.uau8Ti,  Denkwlird.  111.,  304.) 

GrUneiskn.* 
Corpus  juris  Civilit  is  the  title  of  several 
collections  of  civil  law,  made  by  Justinian  and 
others,  and  which  form  not  merely  a  book  of 
common  law,  but  a  source  of  authority  for  the 
whole  Church.  The  Corpus  embraces:  1.  i^otir 
hooka  of  the  institutions  of  Justinian*  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  titles,  with  an  intntduction 
and  paragraphs.  It  is  thus  o noted :  {  His  iyitur 
generalHer  (1)  /.  dejustit.  etjure,  I.,  1.  2.  Fiffy 
b.  if  digests  or  pandects,  also  publ.  bjf  Justin.,  in 
533,  and  arranged  under  titles,  and  under  these 
the  excerpts  thus  qmited:  Fr(agm.)  or  l{ez) 
Juri  operam  daiurum  (1)  {  cujus  merito  (1)  D- 
(jc.  jr.)  dejustit.  etjure,  1. 1.  3.  Tu>eltfe  b,  of  the 
Justin,  codex,  of  534,  containing  the  constitu- 
tions since  Adrian,  quoted:  C(onstit.)  or  /(ex) 
Cunetos  populos  (1)  {.  Hans  legem  (1)  C{odicis) 
de  aumma  trinitate  I.  1.  4.  Later  imperial  oon- 
stitatifins  {novellce  leges,  578-582,  from  Justin,  to 
Tiber.  II.)  were  collected  by  private  persons,  and 
a  collection  of  168  still  later  ones  was  included 
in  the  Corpus  juris.  They  are  quoted :  Nov.  1. 
e.  1.  To  these  other  imperial  eaictii,  the  Apost* 
eanons,  &c.,  were  added.  These  collectitms,  es- 
pecially the  Codex  and  Nov.,  contain  the  most 
▼Arious  directions  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  as  well  as  the  entire  Church 
itself.  Hence  canon  law  was  the  more  closely 
eonnected  with  Roman  law,  because  in  the  newly 
organised  German  states,  the  latter  was  thQ  per- 


sonal or  national  law  of  the  Church.  See  Sa- 
TiQNT,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  I., 
i  40,  2  Ausg. :  Eichhorn,  deutsche  St.-u. 
Rechtsgesch.  I.,  {  46.)  The  principles  of  canon 
law,  especially  when  they  favored  the  authority 
of  the  State,  were  assailed  in  the  Reformation, 
and  by  some  the  Corpus jur.  civ.,  waspreferred 
to  the  Cjur.  can.  Thus  by  Luther  ( Walch.  X., 
510,  &c.)  and  Melanchthon.  The  study  of  the 
latter  was  even  forbidden  (ScnxiNCKB,  monum, 
Hassiaca,  II.,  p.  650).  But  this  had  no  influ- 
ence on  the  £v.  Church,  which  retained  its  pre- 
ference for  the  Cjur.  civ.     H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Corrodi,  Henry,  a  Neologian  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, WAS  the  son  of  a  retired  Swiss  minister. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  secured  ordina- 
tion, but  bodily  infirmities  debarred  him  from 
the  pulpit.  In  opposition  to  the  mystic-pietistic 
orthodoxy  of  his  rather,  he  imbibed  from  Stein- 
brlichel,  canon  in  Zurich,  neological  views, 
making  Christianity  a  system  of  morality.  He 
also  came  under  Gessner's  influence.  Ihrough 
both  he  was  enabled  to  visit  German  universe 
ties.  In  Ilalle  he  became  intimate  with  Seroleir, 
and  sealously  embraced  the  rationalisir  and 
humanitarianism  there  taught.  In  1786  be  be- 
came prof,  of  Moral  Philos.  and  Natural  Law  in 
the  Gymnasium  of  Zurich,  where  he  died  in 
1793,  set.  41.  His  numerous,  mostly  anonymous, 
writings  were  devoted  to  the\  advocacy  of  the 
neological  views  he  had  embraced,  llis  prin- 
cipal work  is  d.  krit.  Gesch.  d.  Chiliasmus, 
1781,  Ac,  4  vols.  It  is  rich  in  material,  and 
instrjuctive,  but  uncritical  in  its  execution,  nnd 
full  of  digressive  attacks  upon  mysticism  and 
orthodoxy.  Sehisch.* 

Conrey.  This  renowned  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  lav  near  the  town  of  lloxter,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Schelpe  into  the  Weser,  possesses 
importance  for  the  Christian  Church,  in  having 
been  for  a  considerable  period,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  one  of  the  most  active  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, and  also  the  first  missionary  institution  in 
Germany.  In  it  were  trained  many  distin- 
guished men,  who  spread  Christianity  among 
the  rude  Saxon  and  other  heathen  nations  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  especially  among  the  Scandi- 
navians. It  owes  its  oriein  to  Bathilde,  consort 
of  Chlodewiff  II.,  founded  about  664,  and  called 
by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  Corb^a  aurea,  or 
vetus,  cloister  Corvey,  near  Amiens,  in  Picardy. 
Here  many  noble  Saxons  found  a  home,  the 
families  of  whom  were  placed  among  the  Franks 
by  Charlemagne,  to  become  acquainted  with 
Cfbristianity  and  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
regular  employment  of  these  Saxcm  youths, 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  awakened  the  idea,  in 
the  mind  of  Abbot  Adalhard  the  eldor,  of  found- 
ing a  cloister  in  Saxony.  A  similar  idea  had  been 
entertained  by  Charlemagne.  Afler  Adalhard 
had  taken  up  the  Emperor's  plan,  having  con- 
sulted often  with  the  Saxon  pupils  of  his  cloister, 
to  his  great  joy  a  certain  youth,  named  TheO" 
drad,  declared  that  he  knew  a  most  desirable 
location  on  his  father's  estate,  which  he  hoped 
could  be  obtained  gratuitously.  Thus  encou- 
raged, Adalhard  sent  several  older  monks  with 
the  youth  to  Saxony,  where  they  found  the  de- 
sired reception,  and  (816)  at  once  commenced 
the  new  institution  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
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"Sollin^er  Wald."  According  to  some  wri- 
ters, this  countrT  was  then  e%\\edHetha  or  Heehi. 
The  fimt  settlement  of  this  pious  fraternity  is 
still  remembered  at  Newhouse,  by  the  names, 
Meadow  of  the  Abbots,  Valley  of  the  Cloister, 
Plain  of  the  Monks,  and  Woods  of  the  Cloister. 
Many  hindrances  opposed  the  progrens  of  this 
enterprise.  The  settlers  were  scarcely  able  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  soil. 
They  were  disappointed,  also,  in  the  expectation 
of  aid  from  the  French  Corvey.  Through  the 
malice  of  enemies,  Adalhard,  his  brother  Wala, 
and  nil  his  adherents,  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
with  the  Emperor,  Lewis  the  Pious.  A.  was 
banished  to  a  small  island,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  seclusion  (Pbrtz,  Monum, 
Script,  ll.,  p.  529).  Before  leaving  Corvey, 
however,  he  gave  the  government  of  the  cloister 
to  a  pupil,  Adalhard  the  younger,  who  endea- 
vored to  act  and  rule  in  the  spirit  of  his  prede- 
cessor. But  little  could  be  done  for  the  sister 
institution  in  Saxony  that  was  encouraging. 
After  the  death  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  his  bit- 
terest opponent,  A.  the  elder  was  recalled  from 
bis  banishment  by  the  Emperor,  and  reinstated 
into  his  former  dignity  (Oct.,  821).  He  at  once 
sent  relief  to  his  suffering  brethren  in  Saxony. 
He  visited  them  himself,  and  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  new  institution  munt  be  removed  to  a 
more  suitable  place.  After  his  return  to  France, 
he  went  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  there  per- 
sonally to  obtain  permission  to  remove  the  clois- 
ter to  a  more  friendly  spot.  The  Emperor 
granted  his  request  the  more  readily,  inasmuch 
as  he  saw  that  by  its  prosperity,  the  success  of 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons  would  bo  made 
the  more  certain. 

After  A.  bad  made  the  requisite  arrangements 
at  Corvey,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Saxony, 
accompanied  by  Ptuchaaius  Jiadberttu,  Ansgar, 
WUmar^  Auibert,  and  other  monks.  He  was 
Teceived  with  joy  by  his  brethren.  Af\er  a  short 
deliberation,  be  selected  a  situation  for  the  new 
cloister,  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Weser, 
on  the  property  of  the  princf'ly  Villa  Hiixori 
(Hoxter),  which,  as  was  generally  believed, 
Charlemagne  had  intended  fur  said  purpose. 
Forthwith   the  building  was  commenced,  and 

grosecuted  with  such  seal  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
22,  the  overjoyed  monks  were  enabled  to  for- 
eake  their  solitary  abode  in  Sollingerwald. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  large  multitude, 
ftnd  moved  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  sacred 
relics  of  their  church,  into  the  newly-erected 
cloister.  At  the  consecration  by  Bishop  Badu' 
rod,  of  Paderborn,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Stephen,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
parent  institution  in  Flanders,  New  Corvey  (nova 
oorb^a).  A  solemn  mass,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  multitudct  closed  the  services  of 
this  memorable  day.  (Pkbtz,  Man.  ScripU.^  II., 
p.  579 ;  I.,  p.  577.) 

The  Emperor  looked  with  favor  upon  this  first 
oloister  established  in  Saxony  in  his  reign,  took 
it  under  his  t^ial  oare,  granted  to  it  all  the 
fights  and  privileffea  of  the  French  Church, 
and  richly  endowd  il.  His  example  was  imi- 
tated by  many  renowned  Franks  and  Saxons,  so 
that  the  institution  rose  rapidly,  and  became 
opulent    Thus  highly  favored,  the  BenediotiiMs 


were  soon  enabled  to  devote  themselves  exclu 
sively  to  their  own  spiritual  development,  and 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  Adalhard  witnessed 
all  this  with  gratitude,  and  made  New  Corvey 
his  abode,  only  occasionally  visiting  his  former 
home.  Inasmuch  as  he  desired  to  be  buried  at 
the  old  institution,  when  he  found  age  and  infir- 
mities beginning  to  press  him,  he  imparted  to 
the  Saxon  friars  at  Corvey  his  fatherly  bles- 
sing, recommended  to  them  his  nearly  allied 
Warinfu,  a  son  of  the  powerful  Count  Ekbert 
and  Ida,  as  his  successor,  and  departed  for 
Corvey  in  France,  attended  by  Ansgar,  Authert, 
and  other  monks;  where  he  died  in  peace,  Jan. 
2,  826. 

Thus  far  A.  had  presided  over  both  cloisters 
as  abbot.  After  his  death,  his  brother  Wala 
succeeded  \o  this  honor  in  Old,  while  in  New 
Corvey,  according  to  his  wish,  Warinu*  was 
elected  abbot,  ana  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 
Though  this  separation  was  at  first  received  with 
regret,  and  reluctantly  accepted,  the  two  cloisters 
lung  maintained  intimate  fellowship.  Scarcely 
a  year  passed  without  mutual  visits  and  commu- 
nications. But  New  Corvey  was  more  favored  by 
emperors  and  queens  than  the  parent  institute, 
and  rose  to  still  higher  renown  and  credit.  Be- 
sides the  presents  already  cited,  it  received  from 
the  Emperor,  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  right  of 
coinage,  and  the  possession  of  Hl)xter,  Eres- 
burg,  and  Meppen,  and  other  important  grants. 
Count  Gerold,  having  retired  from  the  world  and 
entered  the  cloister,  before  his  death,  in  851, 
bequeathed  to  it  his  rich  possessions.  But  of  far 
more  importnnce  was  the  transfer  of  the  remains 
of  the  blessed  martyr  Vitus  from  the  church  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  Franoe,  in  836. 
After  this,  the  Saxons  showed  themselves  much 
more  liberal  towards  the  cloister  than  ever,  be- 
lieving that  the  prosperity  and  superiority  of  the 
Oermiin  ov^r  the  Franconian  power  depended  on 
the  possession  of  these  holy  relics  (Ports,  2.  c, 
and  Wigand,  Hist,  of  Corvey,  I.  p.  67).  It  was 
maintained  by  those  of  Corvey,  that  Lothaire, 
in  gratitude  to  St.  Vitus  for  the  victory  gained 
(844)  over  the  Slavic  king,  OeHimulo,  bestowed 
on  them  the  i:«lnnd  ItUgen,  This  is  not  only 
improbable,  but  it  may  be  shown  that  the  docu- 
ments are  spurious,  and  that  the  oldest  state- 
ments on  these  points,  as  found  in  the  annals  of 
Corvey  (Pertz,  Mon,  SeripU.,  T.  III.,  p.  3,  840, 
860),  are  interpolations.  The  known  facts  seem 
to  be  these :  As  the  result  of  early  attempts  to 
convert  the  Slavonians,  the  island  KUgen,  seised 
by  the  Carlovingians,  was  made  tribotair  to 
Corvey,  and,  on  its  refusal  to  pay  tribute,  ({oca- 
ments  were  forged  to  prove  the  claim. 

The  Abb«>t  Warii^uM  died  Sept  20, 856.  Since 
then,  until  1750,  silty  abbots  ruled  over  Corvey, 
many  of  whom  were  renowned  for  their  learning, 
earnest  piety,  and  pure  seal  for  Christianity. 
Instead  of  n>Ilowing  the  history  of  Gorvej  in 
detail,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  preaen- 
tation  of  events  which  immediately  cooeem  the 
Christian  Church.  The  bloom  of  this  iDsttto- 
tion  was  reached  under  the  powerful  rule  of  the 
Saxon  emperors.  Under  their  powerfnl  protec- 
tion, the  school,  early  established  and  first  di- 
rected by  Ansgar,  acquired  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion.   The  most  renowned  families  sent  thither 
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their  tons.  At  one  time,  aboat  24  teachers  im- 
parted instruction  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
O.  and  N.  T.  BeHides  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
sciences,  especially  medicine,  mathematicfi,  and 
astronomy,  were  ailigently  cultivated.  As  the 
desire  fur  intellectuid  improvement  in  Saxony 
spread  so  rapidly,  the  keen  and  sealous  abbot, 
Adelgar  (from  856  to  876),  found  himself  neces- 
sitated to  establish  a  second  school,  exclusively 
for  Qreek  and  Latin,  which  stood  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  first,  but  soon  rivalled  it.  Corvey 
also  became  an  example  to  other  cloisters  in 
piety  and  discipline  —  the  wonder  of  all  Ger- 
many, and  the  promoter  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, the  teacher  of  the  whole  north.  Contempo- 
raries vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of  it. 
Of  the  large  number  of  renowned  men  who  re- 
ceived their  training  at  Corvey,  and  who  rose  to 
high  honors  in  the  Church,  we  mention  Ansgar, 
Rimbert,  Adelgar,  Hoger,  and  Unni ;  Bruno  of 
K(5ln,  Thiagrin  of  Hnlbcrstadt,  Bruno  of  Vei^ 
den,  Wigbert  of  Htlde<iheim,  and  Fulkmar  of 
Paderborn ;  and  the  zealous  missionaries,  Aut- 
bert,  Adaldag,  Ansfried,  Nithard,  Stephan,  Ot- 
ger,  and  Adelverd,  some  of  whom  found  a  mar- 
tyr's pTive. 

Whilst  these  extended  the  fame  of  this  insti- 
tion  by  their  labors  abroad,  many  of  those  re- 
maining labored  successfully  as  teachers  and 
authors.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  (lib.  I.,  e,  32, 
35).  that  he  received  from  Corvey  the  younger  a 
collection  of  short  cloister  notices,  which  he 
called  computus,  besides  the  life  of  the  blessed 
Rimbert,  and  the  historical  work  of  Bove  L, 
Abbot  at  Corvey  (880-90),  a  contemporary  of 
Archbishop  Rimbert.  Widukind,  with  others, 
wrote  the  excellent  histoid  of  the  Siixons  (Bes 
geske  Saxonicce,  Pertz,  Mon,  Scr,,  T.  III.,  p. 
408-467),  which  reached  down  to  968.  About 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  monk-Bernhard  com* 
posed  an  Oratio  invectiva  in  imperatorem  Hen- 
ricum  IV. ;  also,  about  1082,  hiboH  of  Amdunxen 
a  Breviarium  rerum  tnemorabilium.  In  1206, 
Abbot  Tkietmar,  assisted  by  Maurus,  wrote  An- 
nates Corbej,  receniiores  aa  a.  1206  (Leibnitz, 
Script^  II.,  297).  Others  devoted  their  talents 
to  theology.  Amvlph  (982)  composed  a  metrical 
work  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  Ebet' 
hardus  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Bo- 
bert,  MeinhoU,  Boger,  and  others  took  part  in 
the  controversy  on  the  Lord*s  Supper,  against 
the  supposed  heretical  views  of  Berengaritis. 

This  literary  seal  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
library,  which  contained  important  MSS.,  col- 
lected from  the  earliest  times ;  among  others,  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  were 
found,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Medicos  library, 
at  Florence  (Taciti,  Opefa  ed.  J.  A.  Ernesti, 
prffif.,  I.,  p.  5).  But  with  all  these  advantages, 
it  could  not  withstand,  after  the  death  of  the 
influential  abbot,  Wicbold  (f  1174),  the  unfa- 
vorable influences  of  the  times.  In  the  numer- 
ous feuds  and  wars,  in  which  the  German  power 
suffered  no  little,  tlie  Abbey  lost  many  of  her 
rich  incomes  and  possessions.  To  these  evils 
were  added  internal  dissensions  and  relaxed 
discipline.  Cardinal  Nikolaus  Cusanus  (from 
Cues,  in  Treves,  f  Aug.  11,  1464)  found  it 
in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  both  as  to  mo- 
rality and  science,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and, 


with  his  face  on  the  ground,  exclaimed :  *'  0 
saneta  ieUvs^  quce  tot  genuisU  aposiolos  et  episeO' 
pas,  sit  dominus  in  secula  benedictus  !" 

The  severest  shocks  the  cloister  experienced 
were  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  which  the 
library  and  the  archives  were  scattered,  the 
buildings  much  injured,  many  possessions  taken 
away,  and  the  tithes  and  other  incomes  impaired. 
The  abbots,  afler  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  gather  together  that  which 
was  scattered,  and  to  rescue  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  seemingly  lost ;  but  of  all  their  former 
possessions,  they  recovered  only  a  small  district 
of  5  square  leagues,  containing  about  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  abbots  at  Corvey  stood  directly  under  the 
Pope,  and  were  reckoned  among  the  German 
powers,  and  among  princely  abbots  had  a  final 
vote.  In  1794,  Pius  VI.  created  the  princely 
abbey  into  a  Bishopric.  But,  as  it  was  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  and 
Mainz,  its  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  its  own 
narrow  bounds.  In  1803,  the  Bishop,  by  the 
decision  of  the  deputation,  lost  his  temporal 
dignity,  and  the  secularized  lands,  with  the 
bishopric  of  Fulda,  was  eiven  as  an  indemnity 
to  the  principality  of  Nassau-Orange;  where- 
upon, in  1807,  it  was  united  with  the  provinces 
of  the  newly  created  Westphalian  kingdom,  and 
after  its  dissolution,  1815,  was  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  After  18^2,  it  constituted  a 
principality  of  6  sq.  leagues,  with  24,000  inhabit- 
ants. At  the  new  diocesan  arrangement  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  in  1821,  the  Pope  dis- 
solved  the  bishopric,  and  the  chapter,  consisting 
of  one  dean  and  ten  prebendaries,  was  united 
with  the  chapter  at  Paderborn,  The  commodious 
abbey,  now  changed  into  a  princely  residence, 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  valley,  and 
presents,  with  its  numerous  residences,  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  beautiful  Gothic  church 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  interior  hand- 
somely finished,  and  the  numerous  monuments 
commemorate  powerful  landgraves  and  lords 
who  are  buried  there. 

A  full  and  critical  history  of  Corvey  has  not 
yet  appeared.  True,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
sources,  yet  the  greater  part  require  thorough 
sifting  OS  to  the  facts  related.  Among  the  old, 
but  not  critical,  works,  are  to  be  mentioned 
Joh.  Letzner^s  Chronicles  of  Corvey.  Hamburg, 
1593, 4to.  C,  F,  PauUinVs  (MS.  preserved  in  the 
library  nt  Wulfenblittel)  new,  complete  history 
of  the  ancient  cloister  Corvey,  in  five  books, 
1683,  in  ful.  C.  F.  Pauluni's  Theairum  illus- 
trium  virorum  Cwbfoce  Sazonica:,  Jena,  1686, 
4to.  Sketch  of  Cloister  Corvey,  by  Joh*  Fried. 
Falcken,  Braunschweig,  1738,  ovo.  Codex  tror 
ditionum  Corbeiensium  Dtplomaiarium  nee  non 
registrum  abbatis  Sarachonis,  ed.  Jo.  Fr.  Falckb, 
Lips.,  1752,  fol.  The  original  history  of  the 
princely  abbey  Corvey,  and  the  cities  of  Corvey 
and  Hoxter,  by  Paul  Wigand,  Vol.  1,  Pt.  1,  2, 
Hoxter,  1819,  8vo,  reaches  only  to  1146.  (Comp. 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  XIX.,  p.  392 ;  Klippsl's  Re- 
searches, &c.,  Bremen,  1843  and  1845). 

G.  U.  KuppEL.—  Santee. 

Corvinut,  Antonius  (Rabener),  a  prominent 
Reformer  in  the  north  of  Germany,  b.  Feb.  27, 
1501,  in  Warburg,  (not  Marburg).    Little  is 
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known  abont  his  youth  or  conversion.  In  1523 
he  was  driven,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
Lutheranism,  from  the  cloister  Loccum«  where, 
as  in  Riddagshausen,  he  received  his  training. 
From  thence  he  wont  to  .Wittenberg,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  without  coming  into  per> 
sonal  contact  with  the  principal  men  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1526  he  was  at  Marburg, 
when  efforts  were  made  towards  founding  the 
new  university,  but  was  never  professor  there. 
At  the  recommendation  of  Amsdorf,  leader  of 
the  Refiirraation  in  1528.  he  was  called  to  Goslar, 
as  preacher  at  St.  Stephan's,  where  he  sealously 
labored  to  the  close  or  1531 ;  when,  owing  to  the 
unhappy  turn  of  the  Reformation  at  GosTar,  and 
personal  persecutions,  he  went  to  Wlizenhausen^ 
Here  he  served  the  ministry  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  was  frequently  at  Marburg,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Landgrave  in  nearly  all  the 
most  important  transactions,  as  at  the  disputa- 
tion between  MeUnchthon  and  Bucer,  1535,  and 
the  Smalcald  convention,  1537. 

In  1539,  an  important  field  of  usefulness 
opened  for  him  in  Giittiogen  nnd  Kalenberg.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  Duke 
Erich  the  elder  reigned  there,  a  man  of  an  up- 
right disposition  ;  but,  as  a  fellow-soldier  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  rough  and  severe ;  with- 
out taste  for  higher  interests;  averse  to  the  Re- 
formation, ns  the  friend  of  Charles  V. ;  and, 
through  the  influence  of  his  first  wife,  he  strove 
to  keep  down  the  movement  in  his  principality. 
His  first  wife  died  without  issue.  In  1525,  he 
married  'Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jotiehim  I.,  one 
of  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Reformation.  Eliza- 
beth, favorably  impressed,  perhaps  by  the  pa- 
tience of  her  mother,  more  so  by  her  brother, 
the  Margrave  John  of  EUstrin,  who  visited  her 
at  MUnden,  1538,  when  Corvin  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  M linden,  formally  passed  over  to 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  the  same  year.  Erich, 
who  remained  in  the  Romish  Church,  did  not 
hinder  her,  and  ordered  that  Corvin,  at  the 
requestof  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  permission  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  should  come  over  from  time  to 
time  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
From  this  time  Corvin  gained  in  influence.  In 
1539  he  reformed  Nordbeim,  and  gave  to  the 
city  a  Church  government.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ench,  July  26, 1540,  at  the  diet  uf 
HagenaUf  Elizabeth  having  become  regent  for 
Erich  II.,  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrine 
became  the  chief  aim  of  her  life.  At  her  t<ide 
stood  Just.  Waldhausen^  her  chancellor,  recom- 
mended by  Luther ;  Bnrcard  Mithob,  her  physi- 
cian, a  friend  of  Melanchtbon,  allied  to  Corvin ; 
above  all,  Corvin  himself,  who  at  first  remained 
at  WUzeuhaiisen,  but,  at  the  end  of  1541,  or  be- 
ginning of  1542,  removed  to  the  province,  and 
engaged  in  her  service,  and  was  called  as  super- 
intendent of  Kalenberg-Giittingen. 

In  the  fall  of  1540,  the  estates  were  consulted 
in  Paitensen  concerning  the  Reformation,  and 
consented  to  receive  the  Word  of  God.  An 
edict  to  this  effect  was  published.  The  ceremo- 
nies at  first  remained  unaltered ;  but  the  pure 
gospel  was  preached.  The  change  was  first  to 
be  made  internally ;  this  accomplished,  the  out- 
ward soon  followed.  About  Whitsunday,  1542, 
Appeared  the  form  of  Church  government  drawn 


up  by  Corvin,  in  German :  then,  Nov.  4,  rii'>nMtio 
rules,  also  rules  for  the  Church  revenue.  Tncse 
were  to  be  introduced  by  a  visitatfon.  This  was 
undertaken  by  Corvin,  with  the  assistance  of 
selected  clergy  and  laity,  in  OSttingeo,  1542,  io 
Kalenberg,  1543. 

Meanwhile.  Corvin  zealously  assisted  in  ca^ 
rying  on  the  Reformation  at  Hildesheim^  whitber 
he  was  sent  with  Winkel  and  Bugenhagen^  by 
princes  of  the  Smalkaldian  confederacy.  He 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  introducing  the  Reformation  into 
BrauMchweig-WolfenbUttel,  Then  be  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  labored  actively  in  fur- 
thering the  good  work.  Although  all  opposition 
had  not  disappeared,  yet  the  whole  land  seemed 
to  be  permanently  reformed.  Erich  II.,whil8ten- 
gagea  in  the  Emperor's  camp,  in  fighting  against 
the  Evangelicals,  returned  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Many  preachers  had  to  fiy.  Corvin,  with  Walther 
Edcker,  were  seized  (Nov.  1, 1549)  in  Pattensen, 
by  Spanish  soldiers,  and  taken  to  Kalenberg. 
He  spent  three  years  in  prison.  Eliiabeth's  in- 
tercession had  no  effect  C.  suffered  patiently 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  served 
so  zealr)usly.  Towards  the  close  of  1552,  Erich 
II.,  through  the  influence  of  the  Margrave 
Albrecht  of  Brandon burg-Kulmbach,  was  re- 
gained fur  the  side  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
and  Corvin  was  released  from  his  confinement 
But  the  rigor  of  the  prison  consumed  his  ener- 
gies. Already  sick,  he  was  brought  to  Hanover, 
where  he  died  April  5,  1553.  ue  lies  buried 
before  the  altar  of  the  church  St.  George  and 
James. 

Corvin  does  not  belong  to  the  creative  spirits 
of  the  Reformation,  but  to  the  circle  of  men  who 
assisted  in  proclaimiYVg  the  Word  in  its  purity. 
More  important  than  his  writings,  of  which  few 
(except  his  Postille)  reached  several  editions,  was 
his  talent  for  Church  organization.  (See  Baring^ 
Leben  C,  Ilannov.,  1749.  Schlegd,  Kifchen-u. 
Reformationsgesch.  von  Nordd*eut8ch].  II.,  141, 
Ac.)      ^  Uhlhorn.  —  SarUee, 

Cosri  {Liber  Cosri  or  Citsri,  rather  Cosari  or 
Ciisari)  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  production 
of  mediflsval  Rabbinism,  a  religious  dialogue, 
invested  with  unusual  interest,  as  well  for  its 
classic  construction,  as  the  import  of  its  title, 
and  a  correspondence  connected  with  it  Its 
author  is  R.  uehuda  Ilallevi  (Levita)  of  Spain, 
the  renowned  Jewish  poet,  and  stepfather  of 
Aben  Esra,  who  was  trodden  to  cleath  by  a 
Turkish  horseman  ns  he  entered  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  1150.  He  com- 
bined in  himself  the  poet  philosopher,  and 
general  scholar ;  and,  as  a  teacner  of  the  Mosaic 
faith,  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
brethren.  Deut.  12  :  19  was  applied  to  him, 
nnd  his  book  Cosri  was  eaually  prised  with  the 
More  hannevochim  of  M.  Jaaimonides,  as  the  best 
defence  against  unbelief.  The  aim  of  Cosri  is 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  written  law  over 
heathen  philosophy,  Christianity,  and  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  validity  of  the  oral  law 
(against  the  Caraites),  nnd  thus  secure  his  bre- 
thren against  temptations  to  apostasy.  He  docs 
this  with  great  skill  and  taste,  in  a  dialogue 
occasioned  by  a  king,  Cosar,  who,  disturbed  in 
a  dream  by  the  voice  of  an  angel  saying,  **  Your 
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intentioni  are  good,  but  jour  actions  bad/*  de- 
sired instruction  in  a  religion  which  would 
teach  him  how  to  do  well.  The  result  is  his  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  religion 
over  all  others.  The  book  consists  of  five  parts, 
upon  the  existence,  names,  and  attributes  of 
God;  creation;  angels;  the  written  law ;  tradi- 
tion ;  providence,  and  Qod's  decrees ;  free  will ; 
the  resurrection,  and  eternal  life ;  the  worship 
of  God ;  prayer :  idolatry,  Ac. ;  the  revelation 
of  God,  his  Shekinah:  the  prerogatives  of  Jews; 
their  former  knowledze  of  things  divine  and 
human ;  the  beauty  of  Palestine ;  the  nobility 
of  the  Hebrew  language;  music  and  poetry; 
tho  existence,  immortality,  and  powers  of  the 
human  soul;  prophecy,  Ac.  It  comprehends 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  is 
rich  in  its  0.  T.  exegesis ;  and  is  most  tersely 
and  accurately  written.  Of  course  it  betrays 
rabbinical  prejudices,  and,  as  its  views  of  Chris- 
tianity were  mainly  derived  from  Spain,  they 
are  Tery  deficient.  It  was  first  written  in  Ara- 
bic, then  translated  into  Hebrew,  first  by  R. 
Jehuda  ben  Kardaniel:  afterwards  (better)  by 
R.  Jeh.  ben  Saul.  The  original  MS.,  says 
WoLP,  BibL  hebr. :  exutai  in  B.  Bodl.,  n.  5424, 
inter  Cod.  Pocock.  n.  97.  Of  the  Hebrew  vei^ 
sion,  three  ed.  exist,  the  Fanentian,  of  1504, 
4to.,  and  the  Venice  ed.  of  1547,  1594.  In  the 
last,  which  Buxtorf  followed,  passages  injurious 
to  Christians  were  omitted.  Buxtorf  issued  an 
ed.  in  16C0,  accompanying  the  Hebrew  text  with 
Taluable  annotations  and  a  Latin  transl.  There 
18  also  a  Spanish  transl.  (Amstelod.  16G3)  said 
to  excel  Buxtorf's.  A  continuation  of  Cosri, 
enlarginc;  upon  points  briefly  treated,  was  issued 
by  D.  Nieto,  London,  1712-14. 

ThcU  the  dialogue  is  a  theological  fiction  is  un- 
questionable ;  though  it  evidently  rests  upon  some 
fads.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
correspondence  contained  in  the  book,  consist- 
ing of  two  letters  exchanged  between  R.  Chasdai 
Ebn  Sprot,  a  Jewish  minister  at  the  court  of 
Abd-el-Rhaman  III.  and  Joseph,  king  of  the 
Chazari,  in  958.  Of  the  existence  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Chnzari,  along  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
Sian  and  Black  seas,  overthrown  in  1016  by  the 
Russians,  there  is  now  no  doubt  (see  De  Sact, 
in  the  Arab.  Chrestom. ;  Frabx,  de  Chasaris, 
Pletrop.  1822;  Neumann,  d.  V5lker  d.  sUdl. 
Russlands,  Lpz.  1847 ;  Oieseler  and  Neander's 
Ob.  Hist.).  But,  although  the  Chasari  kines  for 
a  time  may  have  embraced  Judaism,  and  the 
Jews  may  have  enjoyed  religious  liberty  among 
them,  their  condition  was  by  no  means  enviable. 
For  eastern  Jews  who  visited  the  country  found 
in  it  so  strange  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and  cul- 
tivation, that  they  were  far  from  being  edified 
by  the  visit.  To  those,  however,  living  in  the 
distant  West,  the  fact  of  a  king  having  been 
converted  to  Judaism  would  assume  exaggerated 
importance.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  some  Jew 
in  Cordova  might  be  induced  at  a  great  sacrifice 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  royal  prose- 
lyte. Chasdai's  letter  possesses  more  proofs  of 
authenticity  than  Joseph's  reply,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  has  been  denied  by  Duster- 
dieok  (Getting,  gelehrte  Anz.,  1848,  p.  1519-26) 
and  Yost.  Fressxl.* 

Cotelerius  {CoteUer),  John  Baptist,  b.  Dec. 


1627,  was  the  son  of  a  Reformed  preacher,  who 
passed  over  to  the  Romish  Church.  In  1641, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology.  In  1648  he  became  a  doctor  or 
the  Sorbonne.  Colbert,  the  minister,  1667,  re- 
quested him  to  examine  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
royal  library,  and  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
same.  At  this  he  spent  5  years.  In  1676  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  royal  college, 
(t  Aug.  19,  1686.)  He  issued  an  excellent  ed. 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  Paris,  1672,  2  vols. 
This  edition,  with  other  important  works,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  College  Montaigne.  A 
second  and  third  edition  was  edited  by  the 
learned  Clericus  (see  Art.),  1698  and  1724.  Be- 
sides these,  Cotelier  edited  other  memorials  of 
Church  antiquity.  (See  NicIron,  Memoires,  T. 
IV.,  p.  243,  ic.    Biogr.  umvers.) 

Haobnbach. —  Santee. 

Coiirt,  Anthony,  b.  1696,  at  Villeneuve^U'Berg, 
merits  the  title,  **  Restorer  of  Protestantism  in 
France."  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Mantes,  the  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  ex- 
istence of  the  Reformed  was  practically  ignored. 
The  designedly  delusive  cry,  "There  are  no 
more  Protestants  in  France  1  though  constantly 
refuted  by  the  complaints  of  priests  that  their 
sacraments,  &c.,  were  contemned,  was  still  re- 
iterated in  the  palace  and  the  court.  This  delu- 
sion was,  indeed,  partly  dispelled  by  the  up- 
rising of  "  prophets  and  fanatics  (see  Brousson; 
Camisards).  6ut,  when  they  were  silenced,  the 
"great  work''  of  exterminating  heresies  and 
retailing  official  slanders  was  again  put  in  mo- 
tion. There  were  many  Reformed,  however, 
who  resisted  all  attempts  to  induce  them  to  em- 
brace even  a  modified  Romish  confession.  They 
were  the  prop  of  *'  new  converts,"  the  germ  of 
life  still  left  in  the  subverted  Church'.  And  yet 
the  tares  of  fanaticism  had  almost  choked  this 
germ.  Unprotected  by  the  earlier  organization 
and  discipline,  and  lacking  the  element  of  sound 
religious  knowledge,  the  French  Ref.  C.  seemed 
doomed  to  certain  death  by  the  fanaticism  of  its 
own  members.  From  this  sad  fate  the  Lord  saved 
her  by  the  hands  of  a  youth  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary talents,  pre-eminently  qualifying 
him  for  the  work  of  re-organization. 

In  the  synod  at  Delphinas,  1716,  where  he 
met  by  invitation  five  pastors,  followed  by  a 
second  at  Langucdoc,  1717,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  similar  to 
the  old  form  of  the  French  Church,  incorporating 
and  based  upon  the  old  discipline.  In  doing  this, 
he  encountered  and  overcame  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  personal  perils.  These  were  enhanced 
bythe  opposition  of  fanatical  brethren,  who  said 
"He  is  fighting  God,"  and  of  envious  persons,  and 
such  as  opposed  him  from  jealousy,  while  others 
still  writhed  under  the  applicntion  of  diHcipline. 
But  God  favored  his  work,  and  Cnurt,  though 
three  of  his  co-laborers  had  died  by  violeuce, 
could  soon  replace  them.  Then  arose  the  great 
difficulty  of  entrusting  the  functions  of  the  sa- 
cred office  to  persons  lacking  the  proper  ordina- 
tion. To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  sent  one  of 
his  associates  to  Zurich  for  ordination,  who,  at 
a  synod  held  in  1718,  imparted  said  act  to  his 
fellow-laborers.  The  number  was  small,  the 
work  increasing,  the  demand  for  services  be- 
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eomiDg  greater,  while  those  in  safe  places  would 
not  exchange  them  for  a  wanderine  niissionarj 
life,  ezpoffing  them  to  the  gallows.  The  indefati- 
gable Court,  aided  by  the  government  of  Berne 
and  the  Archb.  of  Canterbury,  in  1729,  esta- 
blished a  seminary  at  Lausanne,  where  ministers 
were  prepared  for  churches  '*  under  the  cro9S," 
or  "of  the  desert."  The  "churches  of  the 
desert"  (a  designation  which  seemed  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  condition  of  ev.  Christians  in 
France),  spread  more  widely,  and  acquired 
greater  historical  importance  than  the  so-called 
"field  meetings"  in  England,  or  "conventicles" 
of  Scotland.  All  ecclesiastical  acts  were  regis- 
tered "In  the  desert;"  all  certificates,  oc., 
of  marriage  and  baptism,  and  petitions  to  the 
court,  &G.t  were  dated  "from  the  desert." 

The  unparalleled  success  with  which  this  work 
of  Court  met  in  so  short  a  time,  could  not  pos- 
sibly escape  the  notice  of  the  government,  which, 
under  the  resjencv  of  the  Duse  of  Orleans,  was 
naturally  inclined  to  lend  his  power  to  persecu- 
tion, but  restrained  by  policy.  Closely  allied 
with  England  against  Spain,  he  feared  lest  the 
ambitious  Cardinal  Alberoni  would  excite  the 
Protestants  to  insurrection.  The  advice  of  Bas- 
nage,  then  at  the  Hague,  was  asked,  who  said 
that  persecution  alone  would  make  the  Protest- 
ants rebel.  The  regent  even  sought  to  induce 
Court  to  leave  France.  But  Court  continued 
his  abode  at  Lausanne.  Still  he  ceased  not  to 
travel  through  the  kingdom,  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  counsel  wherever  needed,  and  thus 
was  the  soul  of  the  work  till  his  death  (1760). 

Court's  diligence  as  a  writer,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  this  capacity  on  the  French  C,  were 
considerable.  Besides  his  history  of  that  Church 
(see  Camisards),  he  wrote  "  Le  Patriote  fran^ia 
it  impartial,  ou  Response  d  la  Uttre  de  M.  V^vique 
d^Agen  d  M.  le  conh-dUur-giniral  contre  la  tole- 
rance dea  Huffiienots"  Villefr.  (Geneve)  1751, 
1753 ;  "Lettre  d'un  pairioie  sur  la  tol&rance  civile 
des  Prot.  de  France,  1765,  &c.  His  unpublished 
MSS.  are  probably  more  valuable  than  any  of  the 
above,  (see  Coquerbl's  Hist.  d.  Egl.  du  Disert; 
Petrat's  Hist,  d.  Part,  du  Disert;  La  France 
Prot,  per  MM,  Haag.,  Sept,  Part.  Paris,  1854,  p. 
95,  Ac. ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  d.  VHist.  du  Prot. 
Fr^  V,  PoLENZ.  —  Santee, 

Cramer,  John  Andrew^  D.  D.,  b.  in  St.  George- 
stadt,  Saxony,  Jan.  29,  1723.  He  studied  theo- 
logy at  Leipsic.  In  1748  he  became  preacher 
in  C!rellwitz,  and,  in  1750.  principal  chaplain  in 
Qoedlinburg.  In  1754,  Frederick  V.,  of  Den- 
mark, invited  him,  at  Klopstock's  suggestion,  as 
German  court  preacher,  to  Copenhagen.  Here 
he  gained  renown  as  an  orator,  and  acquired 
great  influence  by  his  piety.  In  1765  he  was 
appointed  prof,  of  theology.  Afler  the  acces- 
sion of  Christian  VII.,  Cramer  lost  his  place  by 
bis  fearless  assaults  upon  French  scepticism, 
which  had  spread  into  Denmark.  He  then 
accepted,  177i,  a  superintendence  in  LUbeck. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Struensee,  the  frivolous  prime 
minister  of  Christian  VII.,  Cramer  was  recalled 
to  Denmark  as  prochanoellor,  and  first  prof,  of 
theol.  in  Kiel.  There  he  labored  with  great 
success,  especially  in  raising  up  worthy  men  for 
the  ministerial  office.  He  died  June  12,  1788. 
Besides  being  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and 


theologian,  he  gained  reputation  as  a  religious 
Lyric  poet.  In  connection  with  RIopstock,  he 
issued,  1776-9,  an  "  Algem.  Gcsangb.  sum  Ge- 
brnuch  in  d.  Gemeinen  d.  Herzogth.  Schleswig- 
Hotst."  He  also  published  "  Poetische  Ueber- 
setsung  d.  Psalmen,"  Lpz.  1755,  &c. — Although 
his  hymns  excel  in  rhetoric  rather  than  in 
depth  of  evangelical  sentiment,  they  are  full 
of  pathos,  and  stirring,  passionate  outbursts. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  rises  above  RIop- 
stock. The  hymn-books  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  this  century,  have  many 
of  his  productions.  Kocn.* 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archhhhop  of  Canterbury, 
descended  from  a  family  which  came  to  England 
in  the  time  of  William  I.,  was  b.  July  2d,  1489, 
at  Aslacton,  Nottinghamshire.  His  first  instruc- 
tion he  received  from  an  incompetent  teacher, 
and  practised,  according  to  prevailing  custom, 
physical  exercises,  such  as  riding,  hunting,  and 
archery.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  (1503)  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
attended  to  the  customary  studies,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  (1510-1511).  As  such, 
he  diligently  read  the  writings  of  Faber,  Stapu- 
lensis,  and  Erasmus,  besides  other  good  Latin 
authors,  until  the  appearance  of  Luther  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  w^hich 
he  was  engaged  for  some  years.  Concerning  his 
inward  development,  little  is  known.  What  he 
thought  of  celibacy  is  apparent  from  his  mar- 
riage, about  1519.  On  this  account  he  bad 
to  leave  college,  but,  nevertheless,  was  se* 
lected  as  teacher  in  Buckingham  College ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  early, 
and  also  his  child,  he  was  selected  again  by  his 
former  college,  where,  1523,  he  received  the 
honorary  D.  1).  His  reputation  as  a  theologian 
was  so  well  establishea  that,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  nominated,  among  other  respecta- 
lile  names,  for  Wolsey's  new  college  at  Oxford. 
He  declined  this  offer,  brilliant  as  it  was,  and 
was  elected  professor  of  theology,  preacher  at 
the  university,  and  examiner  to  those  to  be  pro- 
moted in  theology.  At  the  examinations,  he 
generally  made  the  Holy  Scriptures  his  basis, 
and  refuKed  to  pass  many  monks  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  was  deficient.  This,  as  the 
nickname  "  Scripturist,"  which  was  given  on 
account  of  his  sermons,  shows  that  already  then 
he  was  a  representative  of  the  evangelical  ten- 
dency of  the  university. 

About  this  time  the  divorce  of  the  king  be- 
came the  question  of  the  day.  For  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  a  theological  commission  was 
selected.  Cranmer  was  a  member ;  but,  being 
absent  from  Cambridge,  he  did  not  meet  the 
commission.  He  removed  to  Waltham,  in  Essex, 
owing  to  his  enfeebled  health,  with  his  two 
nephews,  whose  instruction  he  had  undertaken. 
As  the  commission  now  unanimously  declared 
the  marriage  legal.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  who  were 
about  the  king,  remembered  Cranmer,  and 
visited  him  at  Waltham,  to  ascertain  his  views. 
These  suited  the  king  so  well  that,  in  August, 
1529,  he  had  him  called,  and  requested  him  to 
give  his  views  in  writing.  At  the  same  time,  he 
assigned  him  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Bolen, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  divorce,  as  a  place  of  abode,  and  ap- 
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Sointod  him  his  ohnpUiu,  and  afterwardft  nroh- 
ean  of  Tnanton.  After  Cmntner  had  finifthed 
hifl  task,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  it  at 
Cambridge,  and  toon  succeeded  in  winning 
many  to  bis  opinions.  Henry  now  saw  that 
Cranner  was  the  person  to  carry  his  case  sue- 
oesftfuUy  through  at  Rome,  and  sent  him  thither 
(1530)  with  Bolen  and  others.  Cranmer's  writ- 
ten opinion  was  laid  before  the  Pope,  and  keenly 
defended  by  its  author.  He  remained  at  Rome 
for  a  few  months,  after  the  others  who  despaired 
of  the  issue  had  left,  and  returned  only  towards 
the  clove  of  the  year.  Already,  in  Jan.  24, 1531, 
tbo  king  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to  the 
German  court.  Here,  too,  he  snooeeded  in  win- 
ning many  to  his  side,  as  the  ooonsellor  to  the 
Emperorf  Agrippa,  and  A.  Osiander,  in  Nurem- 
berg, with  whom  Oranmer  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  strengthened  by  marriage  with  his 
niece,  wbo  came  to  England  in  1534.  Osinn- 
der  supported  Cranmer's  Tiew  in  his  work  de 
fnatrimoniis  ineestis.  Cranmer  was  also  en- 
trusted with  other  diplomatic  business,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands*  etc.,  and  with  a  secret  embassy  to  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  which  proves  how  highly  the 
Ring  prised  his  prudence  and  skill.  Though 
these  efforts  proTed  fruitless,  the  confidence  of 
the  king  in  him  was  not  shaken.  He  rather 
meditated  elevating  him  to  a  position  in  which 
he  might  the  more  successfull;|r  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  King.  The  Archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Warham, 
Aug.  23, 1532.  Henry  had  no  doubt  previously 
reoalled  C,  and  communicated  bis  views  in 
reference  to  filling  said  office.  Cranmer  for  some 
months  delayed  his  return ;  but,  in  the  begiu- 
ning  of  November,  1532,  he  was  in  London, 
when  Henry  privately  married  Anne  Bolen. 
Cranmer,  for  a  long  time,  refused  to  accept  of 
an  office  which  then  appeared  so  difficult  and 
dangerous.  II is  decision  was  embarrassed  partly 
bj  his  natural  timidity,  and  on  account  of  the 
inapossibility  of  harmonising  the  royal  supre- 
naacy  with  papal  authority.  The  counsellors  of 
the  King  found  an  expedient  in  the  protest  which 
he  was  allowed  to  enter  at  his  consecration. 
This  last  took  place,  with  papal  approbation, 
March  30, 1533,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Cran- 
mer here  solemnly  declared  that,  by  the  oath  he 
took  to  the  Pope,  he  in  no  wise  bound  himself 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  the 
riehts  ox  the  crown,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  — 
neither  should  he  be  hindered  in  any  way  to 
apeak  and  act  publicly  and  freely  in  matters 
affecting  the  Reformation  and  government  of  the 
English  Church,  the  rights  of  the  King,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  With  these  reservations, 
he  took  the  oath,  and  was  oonsecnited  Arch- 
bishop. 

Cranmer  at  once  was  made  to  realise  his  criti- 
cal position.  The  King,  without  bis  knowledge 
and  presence,  publicly  solemnised  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Bolen,  April  12,  and  Cranmer,  from 
the  start,  had  either  to  break  with  the  King,  or 
to  declare  the  divorce  from  Catherine  legal,  and 
confirm  his  marriage  with  Anne.  He  accepted 
the  latter,  and  could  do  so  the  more  consistently, 
since  he  considered  the  former  marriage  illegal. 
On  May  23,  he  declared  the  first  marriage 


dissolved,  and  ^ght  dsys  afterwards  confirmed 
the  other,  and  crown'id  Anne  on  June  1.  He 
well  knew  that  this  would  lead  to  a  rupture  with 
Rome,  and  aec<fl*ding)y  sent  to  Bonner,  the  am- 
bassador at  Marseilles,  an  appeal  from  the  Pope 
to  the  next  general  council.  The  Pope  answered 
with  a  bull  of  excommunication  (March  23, 
1534) ;  the  King,  on  his  part,  by  the  decision 
of  the  convocation,  annulled  the  papal  authority 
over  England  by  an  edict,  June  9,  and  affirmed 
by  the  act  of  supremacy,  Nov.  3,  1534,  the  in- 
d<>pendence  of  the  English  Church  over  against 
Rome.  The  Archbishop  exchanged  the  title  of 
papal  legate  for  that  of  primate  of  the  whole  of 
England.  He  now  stood  at  the  bead  of  a  Church 
independent  of  Rome,  and  thus  had  a  work  be- 
fore him,  the  extent  and  compass  of  which  he 
at  first  could  not  compreheno.  Thus  far,  the 
only  point  had  been  concerning  the  separation 
from  Rome,  the  justification  of  the  divorce,  and 
the  legal  heir  to  the  crown.  All  this  could  be 
settled  by  the  secular  authority.  Now  the  Ques- 
tion was  about  reformine  a  whole  people,  bead 
and  members,  and  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear 
on  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  King,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  also  on  a  clergy 
sealous  fur  papal  Catholicism.  True,  the  queen 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  heart  of  the  King, 
as  he  over  his  people ;  and  Cromwell,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  king-Pope,  favored  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  opposed  to  them  stood  the  heads  of 
the  Romish  party,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardi- 
ner, Stokesley,  Bonner.  Those  who  would  have 
been  the  most  important  for  the  Reformation 
had  long  before  fled  from  the  country.  He  that 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  carry  through 
a  thorough  Reformation,  had  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  required  intrepid 
courage  and  unbending  determination,  in  short, 
snob  peculiar  attributes  as  are  never  found  in 
one  single  man.  Cranmer  wanted  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  He  was  not  wholly  disentan- 
gled frctm  Romanism ;  though  circumspect,  he 
was  fearful  and  complaisant:  with  all  his  learn- 
ing, he  was  vacillating  and  unsound  in  the  most 
important  doctrines.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
Cranmer  saved  himself  ft^tm  the  executioner^s 
axe,  not  by  such  diplomatic  dexterity  and  com- 
plaisance, as  Cromwell  used,  but  more  by  the 
noble  traits  in  his  character,  which  won  and 

{ireserved  fur  htm  the  unshaken  confidence  and 
ove  of  the  King.  A  different  character  might, 
perhaps,  have  attempted  greater  things;  but, 
under  a  reign  like  tnat  of  Henry,  might  have 
effected  much  less,  or  nothing.  Cranmer  sought 
to  reform  step  by  step,  and  piece  by  piece. 

Above  all,  he  sought  to  secure  the  royal  supre- 
macy, which  for  him  was  an  article  of  faith,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  act  of  suoces 
sion  ;  to  abolish  gross  irregularities,  and  to  giv 
the  Bible  to  the  people.  He  dealt  severely  with 
the  obstinate,  tbuugn  he  did  everything  to  save, 
for  example,  Fisher  and  Morus.  To  carry  fur- 
ward  his  reform,  and  to  enlighten  the  people 
concerning  it,  he  restored  the  visitation  system, 
which  for  100  years  had  fallen  into  disuse.  He 
took  the  lead  in  his  own  diocese,  and  in  this 
retained  only  such  canons  and  ceremonies  aa 
favored  his  measures  of  reform.  For  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  he  could  do  but  little.    Ha 
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merely  broached  the  matter  in  the  eonyocation 
(Dec.  1534) ;  but  the  dergj  opposed,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  foreign  yersions  of  the  N.  T. 
urere  unsatisfactorj.  Granmer,  acoordingly,  dia* 
tribated  Tyndale's  Testament,  in  10  part«,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Bishops  for  revision.  These, 
except  Stokesley,  complied,  and  thus  ended  this 
first  effort.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  filling 
yacancies  with  evangelical  men.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Romish  party,  the  Reformation 
seemed  to  be  progressing,  when  an  important 
crisis  occurred.  Henry,  already  grown  tired  of 
bis  new  wife,  eagerly  caught  at  the  reports  of 
her  unfaithfulness,  to  get  rid  of  her.  Gran* 
mer  during  his  residence  in  her  father's  house, 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  and 
regarded  her  as  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  satisfied  of  her  innocence.  Although  de- 
signedly excluded  from  the  commission  before 
which  she  had  a  hearing,  he  ventured  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Ring  in  her  defence.  But  the 
warmth  of  his  plea  was  mingled  with  fear  for  his 
rigorous  master.  He  admitted  that  the  King 
doubtless  proceeded  on  good  grounds,  commise- 
rated him  on  account  of  his  troubles,  and  only 
begged  him  not  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the 
good  work.  Fourteen  days  later  he  obeyed  the 
order  from  the  King  to  declare  the  marriage 
illegal,  and  the  issue  of  it  bastards.  True,  the 
Queen  acknowledged,  with  or  against  her  will, 
the  existence  of  some  unmentioned  impediment 
to  her  marriage.  On  May  19,  1536,  she  fell 
under  the  axe,  and  on  the  fulluwing  day  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour. 

Fortunately  the  new  Queen  was  favorable  to 
the  Reformation,  and  during  the  next  17  months, 
until  her  death,  important  progress  was  made. 
The  first  Reformed  Synod,  under  the  presidency 
of  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general,  was  opened  June 
16, 1536,  and  discussed  the  ten  articles  of  faith, 
which  were  probably  prepared  by  Granmer  and 
others,  and  which  form  the  dogmatic  basis  of 
the  English  Church.  The  Bible  and  the  three 
confessions  of  faith  are  therein  acknowledged  as 
the  rule  of  faith;  three  sacraments  were  ac- 
knowledged, baptism,  the  holy  communion,  and 
penance ;  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
retained;  and  concerning  justification,  it  was 
taughttbatitwas  effected  by  repentance  and  faith, 
with  love,  only  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
merits  of  Christ  Nearly  all  Romish  ceremonies, 
invocation  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  were 
preserved ;  only  persons  were  admonished  not  to 
expect  through  these  forgiveness  of  sin.  Gran- 
mer would  not  acknowledge  penance  as  a  sacra- 
ment;  but  in  general  the  above  points  expressed 
his  views.  These  articles  were,  however,  a  com- 
promise which  satisfied  neither  party,  and  Gran- 
mer, acoordingly,  bad  them  revised  under  his 
inspection.  The  result  of  this  labor  was  "  The 
instiiution  of  a  Chriaiian  man,"  in  which  an 
advance  in  favor  of  evangelic  sentiments  is 
clearly  to  be  seen.  In  all  probability,  Granmer 
would  have  gone  farther,  had  he  not  been  com- 
pelled to  contend  against  such  men  as  Gardiner 
and  Stokesley.  The  book  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber, 1537.  Inasmuch  as  it  haa  not  the  sanction 
of  the  King,  he  revised  it  himself,  and  sent  his 
corrections  to  Granmer,  who  criticised  them  with 
much  independence  and  keenness.    The  decree 


of  the  King,  which  introduced  these  articleSi 
contains  some  other  important  directions  — the 
abrogation  of  holy  days,  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  in  the  faith,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  placing  of  the  Bible  in 
every  church.  Cranmer's  attempt  to  have  the 
Bible  translated  by  a  committee  failed.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  this  work  was  accomplished 
by  Protestant  refugees  abroad.  This  rejoiced 
Granmer  so  much  that  he  declared  it  was  more 
to  him  than  £1000.  He  did  everything  be 
could  to  obtain  the  King's  permission  of  its  sale. 
On  the  assurance  of  Granmer,  that  the  transla- 
tion was  a  good  one,  the  King  consented.  Thus 
the  fountain  of  truth  was  opened  to  the  people. 
The  Bible  was  eagerly  read,  and  much  said  and 
diftputed  about  it  But  Granmer  himself  was 
not  as  yet  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  spirit 
uf  the  Gospel  that  he  could  allow  views  deduced 
from  thence  which  rose  above  his  own.  He 
even  justified  the  condemnation  of  Lambert  and 
two  Anabaptists. 

It  was  a  great  gain  that  Granmer  snoooeded 
in  introducing  the  Bible  before  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  Oct.  24,  1537.  From  this  event  affairs 
Uiok  an  unfortunate  turn.  The  King  grew  mo- 
rose and  discontented  with  the  movement  The 
Romish  party  seiied  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  supplanting  the 
evangelical  party.  Granmer  sought  in  vain  to 
abolish  celibacy.  The  King  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  (Nov.  1538),  and  Granmer  found 
it  expedient  to  send  his  wife  back  to  Germany. 
The  conferences  held  at  London  with  Saxon 
theologians  had  to  be  suspended.  The  protest 
which  he,  like  Cromwell,  entered  against  sqoan* 
dering  the  property  of  the  Church,  only  pith 
voked  the  King.  Granmer  well  saw  that  his 
opponents  would  not  rest  until  Romanism  was 
fully  restored.  But  he  was  determined  to  face 
the  storm.  As  the  notorious  six  articles  were  laid 
before  parliament,  July,  1539,  for  adoption,  he 
firmly  opposed  them  for  three  days.  Never  was 
Granmer  so  rosolute  as  now.  Cromwell  yielded ; 
two  bishops  on  his  side  resigned  their  offices ; 
but  Granmer  was  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the 
command  of  the  King,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  he  had  with  difficulty  planted,  and  thus 
far  sheltered.  Granmer's  conduct  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  King,  that  shortly  after  the 
uluse  of  the  session  in  which  the  articles  were 
adopted,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him  to  satisfy 
him,  and  assure  him  of  the  kind  disposition  of 
the  King.  Granmer  answered  that  he  hoped 
that  his  views  mi^ht  yet  prevail,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  mean  while,  he  would  not  resist  the  resolu- 
tions of  parliament 

In  order  to  oppose  more  successfully  the  power 
of  the  Romish  party,  Cromwell  intr«>duced  the 
King's  marriage  with  Anna  of  Gleve.  Henry 
immediately  thought  of  a  divorce,  which  Gran- 
mer suffered  himself  to  execute.  Crumwell  was 
doomed  to  the  scaffold,  and  though  his  former 
friends  attempted  bis  defence,  they  soon  yielded* 
and  voted  for  his  execution.  It  is  difficult  to 
defend  Granmer  against  the  charge  of  an  un- 
manly succumbing  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and 
a  feeble  vindication  of  his  friends.  But  this 
cannot  be  attributed  to  concern '  for  his  own 
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safety ;  for,  in  hifl  sQpport  of  the  Reformation, 
he  brayed  all  danger.  And  when,  on  Grom* 
well's  overthrow,  the  Romish  party  persnaded 
the  Kini;  to  appoint  a  commission  to  remodel 
the  Articles  to  snit  the  Romish  Tiews*  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  oould  induce  C.  to  yield. 
Many  declared  that  his  refosal  would  cost  him 
his  head.  But  Granmer  managed  to  win  the 
Ring  to  his  side,  and,  with  his  approval,  pro- 
posed to  the  commission  17  questions ;  their  an- 
swers to  which  he  sent  to  the  King,  with  his 
remarks.  These  are  important,  in  so  far  as 
they  show  the  riews  of  Granmer,  as  then  held. 
"Only  baptism  and  the  holy  communion  are 
sacraments,  in  the  strict  sense.  Princes  have 
charge  both  of  the  political  and  religious  inte- 
rests of  their  people,  and  hence  appoint  chan- 
cellors, treasurers.  Bishops,  and  priests.  The 
consecration  of  those  called  to  spiritual  offices 
is  important  to  preserve  good  order  and  due  so- 
lemnity ;  but  there  is  no  more  grace  thus  im- 
parted than  by  inductions  into  secular  offices. 
When  there  were  no  Ghristian  princes,  the  apos- 
tles or  oimgre^tions  chose  officers.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scnptnres,  a  prince  can  create  a  priest 
as  well  as  a  Bishop,  and,  accordingly,  consecra- 
tion is  not  essential,  Compulsory  confession 
and  extreme  unction  are  unscriptural."  The 
other  bishops  dissented  materially  from  these 
views,  and  further  conference  on  these  points 
seems  to  b«re  been  broken  off.  This  much, 
however,  was  gained,  that  the  attempts  of  the 
Romish  party  were  foiled.  This  was  the  more 
important,  as  they  were  gaining  influence  with 
the  King,  since  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
Howard  (Aug.  1540).  But,  after  a  few  months, 
this  union  again  was  dissolved.  It  became  Gran- 
mer's  duty  to  inform  Henry  of  her  former  dis- 
solute life ;  and  this  time  he  could  clearly  de- 
clare the  marriage  void.  Her  fall  was  a  severe 
blow  for  the  Romish  party.  Granmer  seised  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  Bible  introduced  into 
every  church  by  the  King's  command.  He  also 
improved  the  schools,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
poor.  This  provoked  his  opponents,  who  moved 
the  King  so  to  limit  the  use  of  the  Bible  that 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition.  But  they 
did  not  stop  here.  As  the  Protestants  found  a 
new  protectress  in  Catharine  Parr,  the  Romanists 
became  lealously  intent  on  effecting  both  her 
and  Granmer's  downfall.  His  clergy  were  in- 
cited to  prefer  complaints  against  him ;  but  this 
resulted  only  in  Gardiner's  disgrace,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  originators  of  the  plot. 
Equally  abortive  was  Gostwick's  accusation  of 
Granmer  before  Parliament,  and  the  attempt  of 
some  membern  of  the  Priv^  Council  to  have  him 
imprisoned  for  herewy.  His  opponents,  hnwever, 
in  some  instances  thwarted  his  plans.  He  com- 
plains that,  in  the  **  Necessary  doctrine  for  any 
Christian  man"  (1543),  man^  things  were  said 
which  he  disapproved.  He,  indeed,  secured  the 
institution  of  a  commission  for  the  revision  of 
the  canon  law,  but  never  saw  it  accomplished. 
And  whilst  he  prosecuted  the  correction  of  some 
abuses,  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible  (1546)  was 
more  rigidly  enforced.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
C.  proposed  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  mass,  about  the  time  of 
Henry's  death,  Jan.  28,  1547. 


Thus  far,  Granmer  seems  to  have  aeoom* 

filished  but  little.  Many  good  rules  and  rego- 
ations  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  while  others 
were  only  partially  carried  out.  Nor  is  this 
surprising.  Granmer  had  to  steer  between  Scylla 
and  Chary'bdis,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  Kin^, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Romish  party ;  so  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  great  gain  merely  to  have  saved 
the  vessel  of  the  Reformation.  Even  he  himself 
had  no  settled  aim.  Another  reason  why  he 
effected  so  little,  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
process  of  this  Reformation.  It  commenced 
with  an  external  rupture  with  Rome,  and  spread 
from  the  court  downwards ;  whilst  the  German 
Reformation  commenced  with  an  inward  eman- 
cipation from  Romish  errors,  and  rose  from  the 
common  people  upwards.  The  relations  thus 
far  existing,  changed  with  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward. His  education  had  been  entrusted  to 
Granmer.  The  Lord  Protector  and  Cecil  were 
friends  of  the  Reformation;  and  though  the 
Romanists  were  still  powerful,  the  other  party 
had  no  longer  to  pass  between  two  fires.  They 
could  resist  their  opponents  without  having  an 
enemy  in  their  rear.  Surrounded  by  truly  evan- 
gelical men,  Cranmer's  views  became  more  set- 
tled, and  he  thus  gained  courage  to  apply  his 
best  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  th^  Reforma- 
tion ;  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  the  soul,  during 
Edward's  happy  reign. 

In  full  harmony  with  his  exalted  views  of  the 
roval  dignity,  G.  received  his  office  anew  from 
Edward.  Holding  up  Josiah  as  the  ideal  of  a 
Ghristian  king,  he  urged  Edward  (at  his  corona- 
tion) to  imitate  that  sovereign  in  his  reformation 
of  the  Church ;  but  added,  that  b^  neglect  of 
such  a  duty,  he  would  not  forfeit  his  crown.  In 
this  onesided  view,  G.  overlooked  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  0.  T.  priesthood,  and  prophetical 
office.  But  he  evidently  thought  he  could  thus 
most  effectually  sap  the  power  and  popular 
influence  of  the  Romish  clergy. 

He  next  instituted  visitations  of  all  the 
churches,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for 
each  diocese.  His  object  was,  not  only  to  have 
the  King's  supremacy  universally  acknowledged, 
and  abuses  abolished,  but  also  to  have  the  people 
more  thoroughly  instructed.  He  compilea,  with 
the  aid  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  the  Book 
of  Homilies  (July,  1547),  which  taught  evan- 
gelical doctrine  more  distinctly  than  before,  and 
he  had  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  translated 
into  English.  In  Parliament  (November,  1547], 
he  succeeded  in  having;  the  Six  Articles  annullea, 
and  proposed  a  revision  of  the  liturgy.  The 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  under  borb  forms 
was  at  once  enjoined — Cranmer's  views  concern- 
ing it  having  been  changed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Ridley.  Then  he  had  the  Nuremberg 
Catechism  translated  into  English  (154^).  The 
draft  of  a  new  liturgy  was  completed  Nov.  1548, 
and,  in  Jan.  1549,  accepted  by  Parliament.  This 
was  not  effected  without  desperate  opposition 
from  the  papal  party ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  imprison  Gardiner,  and  afterwards  Bon- 
ner. The  universities  being  still  a  bulwark  of 
Romanism,  G.  sought  to  bring  these  into  the  new 
measures.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  his  efforts  by 
continental  scholars,  whom  he  welcomed  to  his 
palace.    Among  these  were  Peter  Alexander  y. 
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Artois,  Peter  Martyr  from  Florence,  Bernardin 
Ocbino,  TreinelUus,  Buoer,  Fnfgiun,  Matth.  Ne* 
gelin,  Junius  Jonas,  Juho  Laski,  the  founder  of 
the  first  German  congregation  in  London,  and 
the  Scot,  Alex.  Alesius.  Peter  Martyr  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  Oxford,  where  he 
delivered  lectures  on  the  N.  T.,  and  trium- 
phaniiy  disputed  with  the  papists  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Bucer  did  the  same  at  Cambridge. 
Tremeliius  and  Dryander,  whom  Melanchthun 
recommended,  also  received  appointments  at 
Oxford,  and  Fagius  in  Cambrid^. 

Crannier  engaged  in  another  important  mea- 
sure. The  10  articles  of  faith  no  longer  an- 
swered their  purpme.  C.  conceived  the  great 
idea  of  uniting  all  Protestants  in  a  new  confes- 
sion. He  prop<ised  the  matter  to  Melanohthon, 
Calvin,  and  Bullinger,  and  proposed  London  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  deliberations  upon 
the  subject.  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  great W 
desired  such  a  union,  but  saw  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  war.  C.y  therefore^  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  confession  which  he,  aided  by  £n^ 
lish  theologians,  drew  up,  probably  on  the  bastis 
of  the  13  articles  found  among  bis  papers,  the 
fruit  of  hid  conferences  with  the  German  theolo- 
gians, and  closely  allied  to  the  first  17  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  Ma^,  1552, 
^  articles  were  laid  before  the  Convocation,  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  King,  but  not  by 
Parliament.  In  the  same  year,  the  liturgy  was 
revised  by  Cranmer,  assisted  by  Ridley,  Cox, 
Peter  Murtyr,  Bucer,  and  others,  and  extreme 
unction,  auricular  confession,  and  prayers  for 
the  dead  were  omitted. 

Thus  Cranmer  completed  the  external  struc- 
ture of  the  Reformation.  But  the  Mpirit  of  the 
Gospel  spread  much  more  tardily.  Under  Ed- 
ward, also,  extreme  measures  were  adopted.  A 
fanatic,  Joana  Bouher,  was  burned,  after  C.  and 
Ridley  had  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  re- 
nounce her  errors.  It  is  now  certain  that  C. 
was  not  present  at  her  conviction,  and  did  not 
secure  the  King's  signature  to  her  sentence. 

The  Romish  party  continued  to  assail  the 
Reformation.  Gardiner,  though  in  prison,  at- 
tacked Cranmer's  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
C.,  in  his  reply,  assumed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
The  Romish  party,  however,  effected  the  down- 
fall of  Somerset,  and  thus  deprived  Cranmer  of 
an  important  support.  Northumberland,  who 
followed  S.,  sought  to  draw  Edward  from  Cran- 
mer's  influence,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  King  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  daughter- 
in-law;  Cranmer,  who  first  vindicated  the  claims 
of  Mary,  yielded  to  the  King.  The  young  King 
soon  after  died  (July  6,  1553),  and  with  hiui 
sunk  the  hope  of  the  Reformation.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane 
Qre\,  Mary  ascended  the  throne. 

\^ith  this  commences  the  last  and  shortest 
period  in  Cranmer's  life.  His  work  was  done. 
Martyrdom  threatened  him,  but  be  resolved  to 
stand  by  his  banner.  Mary  could  not  forget 
that  he  pressed  her  mother's  divorce,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  elevation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  More- 
over she  hated  him  ns  the  champion  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  was,  accordingly,  summoned 
before  the  roval  council  and  (Sep.  14)  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  sent  to  the  tower.    He  was  ac- 


cused of  crimes  into  which  Gardiner  bad  drawn 
him  ;  and  he,  wlu>  reluctantly  assented  to  Lady 
Jane's  succession,  had  to  atone  for  it,  while 
others  escaped.  At  first  he  displayed  most  ad- 
mirable courage.  While  manv  let  go  their  views, 
he  declared  himself  prepared  to  defend  the  Re- 
formation as  scriptural.  But  no  opportunity  to 
do  this  was  granted  him.  In  November  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason.  He  was  ready  to  die 
a  martyr  for  the  Gospel,  but  could  not  endure  to 
be  branded  a  traitor.  He  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
and  was  released  from  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, but  accused  of  heresy.  The  tower  was  eo 
crowded  that  he  was  thrown  with  Ridley  and 
Latimer  into  one  cell.  He  found  great  comfort 
in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with 
them.  He  was  soon  called  before  the  convoca- 
tion and  heard.  He  appealed  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  his  opponents  pointed  to  the  sword  as  their 
weapon.  Tne  case  was  so  conducted  that  many 
of  his  opponents  were  dissatisfied,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Oxford  for  further  action.  He 
was  taken  to  Oxford  in  May,  1554,  and  the  case 
was  resumed.  The  session  was  solemnly  opened 
in  Sl  Mary's  church.  C,  staff  in  hand,  main- 
tained a  dignified  position  before  his  judges. 
He  was  required  to  subscribe  three  decidedly 
Romish  articles,  but  refused,  and  begged  time 
to  answer  them  in  writing.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
he  sent  in  his  reply,  and  appeared  on  Monday 
to  defend  it.  In  spite  of  constant  xAterruptiona 
and  gibes,  he  remained  calm  and  firm,  and  for 
t(ix  hours  defended  himself,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  with  such  learning  that  his  foes  were 
amased.  On  Thursday  he  was  recalled,  and 
even  the  chairman  commended  his  meekness 
and  modesty.  On  Fridav,  he,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer were  again  required  to  sign  the  three  arti- 
cles. They  unanimously  refused,  and  were  con- 
demned as  heretics.  When  the  decisitm  was 
announced,  C.  cried  out,  "I  appeal  from  your 
bar  and  decision  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
the  Almighty,  in  the  firm  hope  that  I  shall  ei\joy 
his  presence  in  heaven,  on  account  of  whose  cor- 
poreal presence  in  the  sacrament  you  condemn 
me."  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  she  pro- 
bably never  received,  he  complained  of  the  un- 
just proceedings  against  him.  The  three  were 
now  kept  in  close  confinement  for  18  months, 
during  which  time  C.  prepared  a  second  paper 
against  Gardiner.  They  stood  so  high  in  the 
regards  of  the  people,  that  it  was  probably 
thouf^ht  impolitic  to  execute  them  without  the 
Hancuon  of  the  Pope.  A  new  investigation  by 
papal  and  royal  commissaries,  was  therefore 
commenced  in  Sept.  1555.  Latimer  and  Ridley 
were  first  heard ;  then  Cranmer.  C.  protested 
both  against  the  commission,  being  lK>und  by 
his  oath  to  discard  the  Pope's  authority;  and 
against  the  witnesses,  who  had  violated  (he  oath 
of  supremacy.  But  the  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, the  triiil  was  dosed,  and  the  result  sent 
to  Rome.  Again  C.  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  he 
rejected  the  Pope's  authority,  as  against  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  because  the  Pope  made  himself 
God,  and  forbade  the  sacrament  under  both 
forms ;  that  he  protested  not  from  personal 
motives,  but  to  save  the  independence  of  bis 
countrv,  and  serve  the  glor^  of  God.  Henry 
had  told  C.  that  his  intercession  for  Mary  would 
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I>roTe  his  rain.  She  directed  Pole  to  answer  the 
etter.  The  mediation  of  his  friends  was  un* 
avaiiine.  The  Pope  ezcooiniunioated  him ;  Bon- 
ner and  Thirlhr,  an  earlier  friend  of  C.  eiecuted 
the  act  (Feb.  14,  1556).  Whilst  public1.y  Htrip- 
ping  him  of  his  insi^ia  and  robes,  Thirlbj 
wept.  Bonner  exulted  in  his  degradation.  C. 
remained  composed,  and,  when  they  had  done, 
banded  Thirlby  an  appeal  to  the  next  general 
council— -a  last,  but  hopeless,  attempt  to  obtain 
that  justice  in  a  foreign  land  which  was  denied 
at  home. 

But  C.'s  enemies,  not  content  with  his  fall  as 
the  champion  of  the  llefurroation,  plotted  his 
deeper  abasement,  bj  compelling  him  to  recant. 
After  his  excommunication,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  and  he  was  besieged  with  entreaties 
and  promises,  until  he  finally  signed  a  recanta- 
tion, which  was  forthwith  printed  and  circulated. 
Immediately  an  order  for  his  execution  was  is- 
sued, but  kept  concealed  from  him.  On  March 
21,  he  was  led  into  St.  Mary's  church.  The  old 
inan  knelt  on  an  elevated  platform,  where  all 
could  see  him,  with  bare  head  and  a  flowing 
white  beard.  He  wept  bitterly.  All  present 
were  deeply  moved.  After  the  sermon,  which 
argued  that,  notwithstanding  his  recantation, 
Buch  a  heretic  should  be  burned,  as  an  example 
to  others,  C.  was  anked  to  repeat  his  recantation. 
''That  will  I  do,  right  heartily,"  he  replied,  and, 
baying  offered  a  touching  prayer  for  the  pardon 
of  his  sins,  he  addressed  the  people;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  declared  that  his  previous 
recantation  was  falsely  made,  from  a  sinful  love 
of  life,  and  solemnly  avowed  his  adherence  to 
evangelical  truth.  *'This  hand  that  offended 
shall  first  burn."  lie  was  soon  interrupted  and 
harried  to  the  stake,  steadfastly  resisting  ail 
attempts  to  shake  his  faith.  IVbilst  the  flames 
were  rising,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  them, 
crying  out  "  This  hand  hatn  offended,"  He  ut- 
tered no  lamentation,  but  calmly  looking  up 
said :  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  The  fire 
soon  consumed  all  but  his  heart;  this,  it  was 
affirmed,  was  found  entire. 

Cranmer's  character  combined  high  excel- 
lences and  great  infirmities.  He  was  mild, 
peaceable,  and  conciliatory.  By  nature  timid, 
undecided,  and  compliant,  he  often  showed  in- 
flexible firmness  and  courage.  His  gentleness 
towards  foes  became  proverbial;  but  he  was 
backward  in  defending  his  friends.  His  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality  won  many  friends,  whilst 
bi8  vacillation  and  indecision  repelled  others. 
He  was  conscientions,  and  yet  pliant  and  easily 
impressed.  Above  all,  he  lacked  that  central 
living  principle.  Justification  by  /aith,  which 
animated  Luther,  and  a  clear  perception  of  other 
Gospel  truths.  And  yet  he  seemed  best  suited 
to  infloence  a  man  like  Henry.  Often  his  con- 
yiction  of  duty  may  have  yielded  to  what  seemed 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  —  In  literature,  as 
in  other  matters,  C.  possessed  no  originality. 
Tbooeh  his  writings  exhibit  extensive  reading, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  material,  they  present 
nothing  new,  display  no  independent  research. 
He  gained  by  slow  steps  the  theological  position 
he  occupied  under  Edward.  Besides  contending 
with  outward  opponents,  he  had  to  wrestle  with 
hit  natural  weaftoess,  which  oftea  overcame  him. 


But  his  last  and  deepest  fall  was  only  the  tran- 
sition to  that  final  victory  which  seoarea  to  him 
a  place  among  the  great  men  of  the  Reformation. 
(See  Foxb's  Afartyrologwmt  1576;  Strypk's 
Mem.  of  Arohb.  C,  1693 ;  Jenkyn's  Remains  of 
C,  1833 ;  Ihdd's  Life  of  C,  1831.) 

C.  Scb5ll. —  Saniee. 

Credence,  the,  is  a  small  table  on  the  epistle 
side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  cup,  maKS-craet, 
and  other  things  used  at  mass,  are  placed.  Such 
tables  are  commonly  used  only  at  high-mass. 

Hkrzoq.* 

Crell  (or  Xrell),  NiehotaM,  b.  at  Leipsic  circa 
1550-53,  was  distinguished,  as  a  doctor  of  law 
and  practical  jurist,  no  less  for  hia  integrity  than 
his  learning.  In  his  lectures  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  he  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  pe- 
dantry of  scholasticism.  The  elector,  Aagastoa, 
whose  notice  he  attracted,  called  him  to  bis 
court,  and  Christian  I.  made  him  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, then  chancellor,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  highest  afftiirs  of  State. 

After  the  death  of  Augustus,  Crypto-Galvin- 
ism,  which  A.  had  used  every  means  to  eradi- 
cate, sprang  up  with  new  energy.  The  Lutheran 
party  hoped  to  counteract  the  movement  through 
Crell's  influence  with  Christian  I.  But  Chris- 
tian was  disposed  to  use  his  own  judgment  in 
such  matters ;  and  though  not  inclined  to  forsake 
his  father's  religion,  ho  did  not  share  his  seal 
for  the  Form  of  Concord ;  but  took  the  Bible, 
the  ancient  symbols,  the  Augustana,  and  Lu« 
ther's  two  catechisms,  as  his  rule  of  doctrine. 
In  other  respects  he  was  a  Pbillipist.  Crell, 
whom  Christian  had  appointed  chancellor,  ac- 
cepted the  office  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
be  required  to  violate  his  conscience.  This  se- 
cured, he  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Christian,  to  execute  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  heresies,  and  also  of 
religious  strife.  By  the  Elector's  command,  a 
German  Bible  with  practical  notes  was  prepared 
for  popular  use,  under  Crell's  inspection.  But 
when  2  Chron.  was  reached.  Christian  died 
(Sept.  25, 1591),  the  work  stopped,  and  most  of 
the  printed  copies  were  destroyed.  Christian 
II.  was  in  his  minority,  and  hia  mother,  the 
Electress  Sophia,  who  hated  Crypto-Calvinism, 
favored  the  restoration  of  the  extreme  Lutheran 
party.  Crell,  even  before  the  burial  of  Chris- 
tian I.,  was  thrown  into  prison.  Keligious  pro- 
scription swept  through  the  electorate ;  so  that 
Duke  William  felt  compelled  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  persecution  by  a  special  edict,  Aug. 
1592.  Meanwhile,  Crell  was  kept  in  prison,  but 
the  Estates  were  puiiled  to  take  bold  of  his  case. 
The  nobles  wished  him  punished  as  a  roalefao- 
tor ;  the  universities  and  cities  plead  the  Elec- 
tor's high  regard  for  him,  and  urged  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  a  regular  process.  Crell's 
foes  triumphed,  but  three  years  passed  before 
the  syndic  brought  up  the  accusation.  On  Sept. 
28, 1597,  a  heann|^  was  had  with  him  in  prison. 
In  1599  it  was  decided  that  he  had  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Elector  and  his  oound^,  interfered  in 
religious  mattera,  and  otherwise  yiolated  his 
trust.  His  appeal  to  the  imperial  ehamber  at 
Spires  was  denied,  and  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  imperial  court,  at  which  Crell's  political  posi- 
tion was  aa  much  abhorred  as  disaenaiona  among 
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tho  Protestants  wero  desired.  There  the  previous 
decision  was  confirmed,  and  he  was  declared 
a  capital  offender.  This  decision  was  published, 
in  the  name  of  the  administrator,  on  Sept.  22, 
1601.  Crell,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  thought 
such  a  result  impossible.  He  earnestly  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings,  but,  in 
reply,  was  admonished  to  prepare  for  death. 
Three  clergy  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  P. 
Blume  and  two  others.  These  presented  to  him 
an  abusive  description  of  a  Calvinist  (vis.,  that 
he  was  a  man  who  does  not  trust  in  God  or  his 
Word,  gives  free  license  to  Mohammedanism  and 
heathenism,  encourages  treason  and  bloodshed, 
&c,),  and  requested  him  to  sign  the  paper,  and 
thus  frankly  confess  his  sin.  Crell  acknow- 
ledged that  he  often  had  erred,  but,  of  course, 
refused  to  belie  his  conscience  by  subscribing 
such  calumnies.  He  was  executed  on  Oct.  9, 
insisting  to  the  last  upon  his  innocence  of  the 
crimes  for  which  he  was  to  be  unjustlv  beheaded, 
but  declaring  his  forgiveness  of  all  his  oppo- 
nents, and  commending  himself  to  the  triune 
God  for  mercy.  (See  Dresden  Arehivea;  Nied- 
nkr's  Ztschr.  f.  hist  Theol.,  1848g:».  315 ;  Kies- 
LINO,  Hiitt,  moriuum  ;  IIutterus,  Cfoncordia  Con- 
eorSt  c.  49 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u.  Ketserhistorie, 
II..  16,  32 ;  Enqelcicen,  hist.  N.  Crellii.  Rostock, 
1727 ;  Mbnzbl,  neuere  Gesch.  d.  Deutschen,  Y., 
176.)  VuoT.* 

Crescons,  the  companion  and  assistant  of 
Paul,  on  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Galatia  (2 
Tim.  4  :  10),  where,  according  to  the  Apost. 
Constit.,  VII.,  4C,  he  preached  the  Gospel.  Sub- 
sequent tradition  reports  that  he  also  preached 
in  Gaul.  ^      Hkrzog.* 

Crespin,  John,  the  son  of  a  jurist  in  Arras, 
aft«r  studying  at  Lowen,  and  serving  as  tidvo- 
cate  in  the  Paris  Parliament,  became  a  Protes- 
ant,  and  fled  to  Geneva.  There  he  established 
a  printing  press,  and  published  a  number  of 
Protestant  works.  Like  many  publishers  of 
that  day,  he  himself  became  an  author,  and, 
besides  works  on  jurisprudence  and  philology, 
wrote  several  which  are  valuable  in  the  historv 
of  French  Protestantism ;  especially,  L*etat  de 
VEgliae,  avec  lea  diacaurs  dea  temps,  &c.  (Gen. 
1562.  8vo.).  and  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  In  1555 
the  Geneva  Council  conferred  on  him  the  right 
of  citizenship.    He  died  in  1572. 

A.  Schmidt.* 

Crete,  the  modern  Candia,  attracted  com- 
merce both  by  its  location  and  fertility  (  Aristot. 
polit,  2.  8;  Strado,  p.  838).  Although  trar 
versed  by  a  rocky  mountain,  which  reaches  its 
summit  in  the  snow-capped  Ida,  it  is  well  watered, 
and  anciently  had  beautiful  forests.  It  also 
richly  produced  barley  and  tropical  fruits.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  culture,  tho 
earliest  tribes  having  sought  to  secure  its  posses- 
sion. The  original  inhabitants,  Eteocretes,  of 
Carian  descent,  were  gradually  driven,  by  the 
inroads  of  HeUenist  colonies,  especiallv  Dorians 
(circa  1000  B.  C.)t  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  and  confined  to  the  mountainous  parts. 
The  western  portion  was  peopled  by  S}/r<hPhani' 
eians,  the  antiquity  of  whose  settlement  there  is 
atteKted  by  Homer  (II.  2,  649;  Od.  19,  172,  &c. 
Cf.  Horat.  odes,  3.  27,  33 ;  VirgU,  JEn.  3,  106). 
the  worship  of  the  Minotaur  and  Talos  (Baal 


and  Moloch),  and  of  Europe  and  Ariadne  (Asli- 
toreth).  Minos  personifies  the  Phoenician  period 
in  the  history  of  the  island  which  preceded  Hel- 
lenist colonization ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Greeks  derived  much  of  their  civilization,  letters, 
measures,  weights.  Ac,  from  the  Phoenicians  of 
Crete  (Movirs,  Phoen.  I.,  27,  Ac. ;  Duncker, 
Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  III.,  254,  &c.,  383,  &g.).  The 
Cretans  bore  a  bad  reputation  for  falsehood,  de- 
ceit, avarice,  and  licentiousness.  The  prophet 
whom  Paul  quotes  (Tit.  1 :  12)  was  Epimenides 
of  Gnossus,  in  whose  work,  ^trpi  xn^f^^*  Jerome 
found  the  passage  (cf.  Poltb.  6,  46,  3 ;  6,  47,  5 ; 
Plut.  Philop,  13,  and  the  various  commenta- 
ries). They  were  skilled  in  archery  (Pacsan.  1, 
29,  5 ;  Xe.v.  Anab,  3,  3,  7 ;  Viro.  Georg.  3,  345). 
In  the  0.  T.,  C.  is  called  Caphtor  (see  Art., 
and  Pelethiies).  In  67  B.  C,  the  island  became 
a  Roman  province,  and  was  ruled  by  a  procon- 
sul (Flok.  3,  7  ;  JustHn.  39,  5 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  3, 
38 :  15,  20).  Many  Jews  were  then  living  there 
(Jos.  Ant.  17,  12,  1 ;  Philo,  leg.  ad  Caj.  i.  II., 
587,  ed.  Hang.).  Paul  seems  to  have  founded 
Churches  there  (Tit.  1 :  5).  The  silence  of  Acta 
upon  this  point  is  no  contradiction  (See  Paul), 
Tne  following  places  in  Crete  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible:  Salmone  (Acts  27  :  7),  Gortyna  (1 
Mace.  15  :  23),  Lasea  (Acts  27 :  8),  nowhere  else 
named;  Phenice  (Acts  27  :  12).  During  the 
middle  ages  the  Arabs  invaded  the  island  (823). 
But  it  was  taken  from  them  (962)  by  the  £. 
Roman  emperors.  In  1204  the  Venitians  seized 
it.  In  1669  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  By 
the  clearing  of  its  forests  and  the  poor  manage- 
ment  of  its  lands,  Crete  has  lost  its  reputation 
for  fertility.  It  contains  about  300,000  inhabit- 
ants,  moptly  Greeks.  The  chief  cities  are  Canr 
dia  (15.000  in.)  and  Khania  (10,000  in.),  near 
the  ancient  Cydonia.  (See  Strabo,  472,  Ac., 
572 ;  Pauly's  RealEnc.  II.  745.  &c. ;  Winer ; 
R.  Pashlby,  Travels  in  C,  Cambridge,  1837,  2 

vol.)  ^  RUETSCHI.* 

Crispus,  the  leader  of  a  synagogue  in  Corinth, 
was  converted  by  the  preaching  uf  Paul.  lie 
and  his  house  then  embraced  Christianity.  Ilia 
example  led  many  to  be  baptized.  The  Apost. 
Const..  VII.,  46.  cite  him  as  Bishop  of  .£gina. 

Criticism,  biblical.  [In  the  following  arti- 
cle, immediate  reference  is  had  to  the  N.  T.  But 
what  is  said  of  the  possibility  of  biblical  criti- 
cisra,  and  in  justification  of  it,  will  equally  apply 
to  the  0.  T.  The  first  two  of  the  problems  pro- 
posed below,  as  demanding  solution,  havo  been 
met,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  0.  T.,  in  the  Arts. 
Bildetexl,  0.  7!,  and  Canon,  O,  T.  The  third 
problem,  as  it  affects  the  0.  T.,  will  be  treated  in 
the  respective  articles  upon  its  several  books.  A 
separate  article  upon  N.  T.  criticism  was  re- 
quired on  account  of  the  peculiar  importance  of 
the  subject  for  Christian  theology,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  the  questions  involved.  —  IIkr* 

ZOG.] 

The  BihU,  as  the  Word  of  God  and  a  means 
of  grace,  is  above  human  judgment.  As  Chris- 
tians it  is  not  subject  to  our  criticism,  but  the 
reverse  (leptrtxof  ii^^^^vcuv  xcu  ifvocwif  xop^io;. 
llebr.  4: 12) ;  and  whoever  has  learned  the  ful- 
ness of  grace  and  truth  in  Christ,  subjects  him- 
self, both  as  a  Chrintian  and  Christian  theolo- 
gian, to  the  Word,  which  testifies  of  Christ  as 
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itke  only  nnd  highest  norma  eredendorum.  But 
whilst  the  Bible  is  above  our  criticism,  its  single 
books  form  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry,  so  far 
as  they  are  a  part  of  human  literature^  and  or^n- 
sist  of  writing,  composed  by  particular  authors, 
at  certain  places,  for  certain  ends,  and  at  certain 
times,  circulated  by  copies,  and  were  purely  or 
impurely  preserved.  It  is  not  the  object  of  such 
inquiry  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  style  nnd 
contents  of  those  books  (fur  when  biblical  criti- 
cism makes  this  its  chief  object  and  motive,  it 
has  lost  its  path),  but,  though  the  contents  must 
be  studied  and  used  as  a  means  of  criticism,  to 
ascertain  the  age,  authorship,  and  historical 
facts  touching  the  origin  and  preservation  of  the 
biblical  books,  with  as  much  certainty  as  can 
be  attained  by  the  (frequently  imperfect)  helps 
at  command. 

Biblical  criticism  has  three  chief  problems  to 
solve:  1.  What  books  claim  investigation  f  Thin 
is  answered  by  the  history  of  the  canon,  which 
informs  us  what  books  were  acknowledged  as 
Mta^fpeai  by  the  Church  of  the  2d-4th  cent. 
2.  Are  ike  wioks  bearing  the  names  of  those  then 
received  really  tJie  same?  This  is  answered  by 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Bible-text,  3. 
When^  where,  and  by  whom  were  the  single  books 
wriUen^  and  what  is  their  credibility  f  This  h 
answered  by  what,  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  called 
criticism  of  the  biblical  books  and  biblical  history. 
As  questions  1  and  2  have  been  met  in  the  arti- 
cles Bible-text  and  Canon,  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  the  solution  of  the  third  inquiry. 

I.  But^  first  of  alU  is  bibl.  crit  justifiable  and 
possible f  If  the  Bible  stands  above  human 
criticism,  are  not  all  critical  investigations  into 
the  age,  genuineness,  and  credibility  of  its  seve- 
ral books  impertinent  and  superfluous?  For  if 
these  books  nave  proven,  in  their  organic  whole, 
the  power  of  Goa  to  the  mind  and  heart,  not 
only  of  individual  believers  (the  Christian  theo- 
logian also),  but  of  the  entire  Church,  why 
sboold  not  the  very  inquiry  touching  the  credi- 
bility and  genuineness  of  the  books  separately 
be  superfluous,  yea  sacriligious  ?  And  yet  the 
Bcientifie  tourist  is  allowed  to  examine,  botani- 
cally  and  chemically,  the  tree  of  the  oasis,  whose 
fruit  has  saved  him  from  perishing,  and  to  in- 
quire even  how  it  got  there.  So  in  the  sphere  of 
our  spiritual  life.  There  are  two  ways  of  attain- 
ing to  faith  in  the  Word  of  Christ,  as  in  Christ 
himself  (John  14;  11);  the  one  by  immediate 
believing  apprehension,  the  other  by  mediate 
dialectio  examinarion.  Those  whose  faith  has 
been  attained  by  the  first  method  need  not  the 
second ;  at  least  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
faith.  Criticism  cnnnot  give  them  what  they 
do  not  already  possess ;  neither  can  it  rob  them 
of  what  they  have.  A  hundred  proofs  of  nega- 
tive criticism,  tending  to  invalidate  the  genu- 
ineness of  John's  Gospel,  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles,  Ac,  will  no  more  affect  the  man  who 
has  experimental  fnith,  and  is  alive  in  Christ, 
than  the  dialectio  proof  of  the  owl,  that  "  there 
is  no  sun  in  the  heavens,^'  will  shake  the  con- 
Tictioiis  of  the  seeing  man  who  walks  by  its 
meridian  light  But  whilst  the  believer  does 
not  need  for  himself  the  help  of  criticism,  it  is 
none  the  less  requisite  for  the  whole  Church, 
whioh  inelodes  not  only  firmly  established  mem- 


bers, but  many  who  need  assistance  in  answer 
ing  the  objections  raised  against  the  credibility 
and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  such  A  justification 
of  criticism  is  established,  its  possibility  seems 
to  vaniiih.  **  If,"  it  is  said,  *'  the  Bible  is  above 
hutnan  criticism,  how  can  there  be  any  actual 
criticinm  of  its  several  books  ?  What  confidence 
can-  be  placed  in  a  criticism  which  assumes  as  an 
axiom  the  divine  power  and  character  of  those 
books?"  Were  this  objection  valid,  it  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  biblical  criticism,  at 
least  for  theologians  who  would  not  lay  aside 
their  Christianity ;  and  this  labor  would  have  to 
devolve  upon  men  who  stood  outside  of,  not 
under,  the  prepossessing  influence  of  Christian 
faith.    For  even  should  the  Christian  theologian 

Eromise,  for  the  time,  to  abstract  himself  m)m 
is  convictions,  the  non-Christian  would  not  be- 
lieve him,  but  insist  that  he  was,  though  un- 
consciously, so  much  influenced  by  his  faith  as 
to  disqualify  him  for  impartial  investigation. 
•*  But  true  criticism  must  be  free  from  preposses' 
sious"  This  principle,  often  reiterated,  has  really 
induced  many  theologians  to  strive  to  affect  the 
state  of  mind  it  demands.  And  yet  this  affec- 
tation is  imajpnary.  For  the  freedom  from  pre- 
possession feigned  by  the  negative  critics  is  a 
delusion.  Every  inquirer  brings  some  philoso- 
phical or  theological  views  into  bis  critical  ope- 
rations. If,  therefore,  to  hold  that  God  is  above 
nature,  and  that  miracles  are  possible,  is  a 
** presumption,"  why  is  it  not  equally  so  to  hold 
that  *'  the  divine  causality  lies  in  the  course  of 
nature  ?"  And  will  not  this  latter  "  presump- 
ticm"  influence  critical  processes  as  much  as  the 
other?  One  might  suppose  that  the  pantheist, 
who  believes  in  an  everywhere  operative,  but  not 
an  almighty,  God,  a  God  whose  power  is  limited 
by  what  he  actually  does,  whose  being  is  inclosed 
by  his  own  works,  and  is  wholly  coincident 
therewith  —  the  pantheist  who,  accordingly,  is 
horrified  by  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  an  independent  life  in  God,  who  considers 
evil  08  an  unavoidable,  essential  factor  of  progres- 
sive good,  and  redemption  as  the  sure  ripe  fruit 
of  a  poisonous  blossom — must  of  course  find  the 
doctrines  of  the  N.  T.  unpalatable  and  repulsive. 
For  if  it  were  critically  proven  that. the  Gospel 
reports  of  miracles  were  true,  and  especially 
the  testimony  of  Christ's  resurrection,  his  entire 
system  would  tumble  into  ruins.  The  impulse 
of  philosophical  self-preservation,  therefore, 
would  most  probably  lead  him,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  use  all  means,  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  to  preveut  so  undesirable  a  result. 

But  this  does  not  prove  the  possibility  of  true 
biblical  criticism..  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  as  impracticable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Still,  it  is  possible  for  the  critic,  be  his 
dogmatic  standpoint  what  it  may,  without  affect- 
ing indifference,  freely  to  express  his  views,  and 
yet  fairly  to  inquire  and  report  the  faxts  asccT' 
tained  by  purely  historical  and  scientific  investi^ 
gations,  and  show  how  far  these  agree  with  his 
religious  convictions.  Critical  questions  cannot 
be  wholly  separated  from  dogmatic  and  religious 
questions.  But  it  suffices  if,  as  the  result  of 
critical  investigation,  a  Gospel  fact,  or  a  biblical 
book,  in  view  of  purely  historical 
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faots,  and  ^iie  independenily  of  dogmatic  pre- 
tumptiona^  »  regarded  as  credible  and  genuine, 
or  tne  rcTerso.  Such  an  investigation  demands, 
above  all.  intoard  ptact^  such  as  only  the  con- 
firmed believer  enjoys,  who  has  experienced  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  lie 
knows  that  no  seeming  lack  of  external  evidence 
can  shake  his  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  can  therefore  fearlessly  pro- 
secute his  inquiries.  Neither  roust  the  Church 
wait  until  critics  have  reached  satisfactory  re- 
feultM,  or  agreed  in  all  points ;  as  little  as  the 
blind  man  (John  9)  needed  to  wait  until  the 
scribes  had  finished  their  investigations  concern- 
ing the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  The  believing 
Christian  (theologian  also)  can  calmly  watch 
the  process  of  criticism,  furthermore,  because  he 
knows  how  defective  its  apparatus  is,  and  thai  its 
results,  both  positive  and  fiegative,  must  be  at  best 
but  problematical  and  incomplete.  It  does  not 
disturb  him  to  see  that  the  positive  results  are 
so;  it  comforts  him  to  find  that  negative  are  so. 

II.  The  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  Bibl. 
Crit  will  be  better  understood  if  we  consider  the 
duplex  nature  and  the  twofold  method  of  criticism. 
A  discursive-analytical  investigation,  which  deals 
with  objectively  certain  proofs,  such  as  constrain 
even  the  opponents'  assent,  forms  but  half,  and 
really  the  smaller  half,  of  the  critic's  work. 
Valuable  as  this  careful  process  of  inquiry  may 
be,  especially  as  a  restraint  upon  wild  fancies, 
the  higher  office  of  criticism  is  reproductive^synr 
thesis.  The  true  critic  must  snstain  an  inward 
affinity  for  the  sacred  history,  spiritually  digest 
it,  and  thus  reproduce  its  facts  synthetically  in 
bis  own  mind ;  and  the  inductive  proof  (or proof 
ofevidtnce)  resulting  from  such  synthetical  con- 
templation, will  serve  more  effectually  to  solve 
any  points  in  question  than  all  discursive-ana- 
lytical demonstrations.  It  is  with  the  N.  T. 
history,  as  with  secular  history  and  historical 
investigations.  The  sources,  i.  e.,  the  writings, 
as  to  their  age,  authorship,  &o.,  must  first  be 
carefully  and  honestly  examined.  But  this  work 
of  the  understanding  must  be  animated  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  spirit,  before  which  the  his- 
torical facts  must  spring  up  in  bold  relief,  like 
flat  pictures  in  a  stereoscope.  The  spirit  must 
feel  the  living  breath  of  the  history ;  it«  most 
lively  contradictions  must  solve  before  his  eyes ; 
as  a  real  unity,  it  must  explain  itself;  the  light 
of  the  whole  must  elucidate  its  several  parts. 
In  short,  the  discursive^inalytical  method  must 
be  combined  with  the  syntheOcal-reprodurtive ; 
we  must  endeavor  to  understand  the  sacred  nai^ 
rative,  with  its  assumption  of  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  in  its  own  spirit,  in  its  unity  and  har- 
mony. Both  methods  demand  and  condition 
each  other.  Mere  analytical  investigation,  un- 
sustained  br  synthetical  conspection,  would  soon 
be  lost  in  the  sands  of  single  facts,  and  fall  into 
anxious,  joyless  skepticism.  On  the  contrary, 
mere  reproductive  synthesis,  unchecked  by  the 
discipline  of  severe  analysis,  would  be  in  danger 
of  substituting  arbitrary  fancies  for  historical 
facto. 

III.  The  real  presumptions  of  true  criticism, 
therefore,  are  of  a  twofold  kind.  The  syniheiie 
eriiieism  of  the  history  assumes,  1,  the  reality  of 
redemption,  to  the  spirit  of  which  the  critio  is 


no  stranger,  w*bose  saving  power  has,  indeed* 
taken  hold  of  his  inmost  being,  and  thus  quali- 
fies him  to  understand  the  history  of  saJvation 
in  its  own  nature;  2,  the  results  of  a  careful 
analytic-critical  examination  of  the  sources. 
But  this  analytic  a'iiicism  of  the  sources  presup- 
poses a  general,  minute,  and  yet  compreheiisive* 
knowledge  >of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literar 
tore  of  the  apostolic  and  next  succeeding  period 
—  a  knowledge  animated  by  the  true  historical 
spirit.  Of  the  literature,  we  say,  for  mere  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  N.  T.  citationh '  found  ia 
Church  fathers  is  not  enough.  This  must  be 
insisted  upon  in  opposition  to  the  perverse  plan 
of  determining  the  value  of  a  N.  T,  book  algo- 
braically,  by  the  number  of  citations  in  its  favor, 
or  of  rejecting  the  book,  if  the  citations  can  be 
cunningly  set  aside.  It  is  obviously  a  main 
proof  of  the  age  of  a  book,  if  it  is  used  or 
quoted  by  authors  of  a  certain  period.  But  on€ 
such  citation,  if  indubitable,  is  decisive;  if  there 
are  several,  they  merely  corroborate  each  other 
(thus  Clem.  Rom.,  ep.  1.,  35,  freely  quotes  Rom. 
1 :  29,  and  literally,  v.  32 ;  Polyc.  ep.  ad  Fhilip. 
c.  C,  cites  Rom.  14 :  10, 12 ;  and  in  the  ep.  to  the 
Churches  in  Yiennc  and  Lyons,  Rom.  8  :  18  ia 
quoted,  to  say  nothing  of  citations  found  in  the 
ep.  of  Ignatius,  and  the  works  of  Justin  M.,  and 
Ireneus).  But  the  citations  are  not  always  lite- 
ral, but  mere  allusions,  and  these  more  or  lesa 
obvious  (see  an  allusion  to  Horn.  13  :  9,  10,  ia 
PoLYC.  1.  c.  3).  The  critical  value  of  such  allu- 
sions depends  upon  their  real  extent.  (For  alla- 
sions  to  John's  .writings  in  Ignatius,  &o.,  see 
John.)  Of  equal  importance  is  the  use  made  bj 
ancient  heretics  of  N.  T.  scriptures.  Marcion'a 
entire  Antinomian  system  is  an  obvious  perver- 
sion of  Paulinism,  and  the  Church  fathers  men- 
tion special  passages  which  Marcion  thus  dis- 
torted. The  opposition  of  Gnostics  to  John's 
Gospel  serves  the  same  purpose.  Marcion  never 
disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  of  John 
and  Matthew,  though  he  denied  their  apostolio 
authority  (Txrt.  aov.  M.  3,  6) ;  neither  did  the 
Valentinians  dispute  that  of  John  (Irxn.  3, 11, 
7 ).  Nay,  Hera^leon  wrote  a  diffuse  commentary 
on  John's  Gospel,  and  sought  to  derive  Yalenu- 
nianism  from  it,  and  Origen  quotes  largely  from 
tbi.s  comm.  All  this  shows  bow  little  depends 
upon  a  dry  enumeration  of  single  citations,  and 
how  important  to  consider  them  in  a  liierary' 
historical  aspect.  The  least  doubt  of  the  geno- 
ineness  of  John's  Gospel  would  have  been  seized 
and  circulated  by  the  Gnostics,  instead  of  theis 
taking  refuge  to  a  distorted  exegesis.  Marcion 
Would  have  done  the  same.  The  Gi>spel  of  John 
must  therefore  have  been  above  all  suspicion  of 
spuriousness  as  early  as  150,  only  a  few  years 
after  John's  death.  How  rapidly  must  that 
Gospel  have  spread  over  the  entire  Christian 
Church  1 

But  the  paucity  of  explicit  citations,  and  their 
entire  absence  in  some  fathers,  as  well  as  pertain 
phenomena  in  ancient  canons,  has  been  thought 
of  great  negative  weight.  This  argumentvm  a  si- 
lentiOf  however,   vanishes   before  a  sciantifio. 


*  The  collection  of  these  ia  the  **  QneUeDemBmlaag 
Bar  Oetoh.  d.  N.  T.  KsnoDS,"  JGrckko/tr,  Zurioh,  1S41^ 
is  valttsble* 
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couprehenaiTe  riew  of  posi-apostolio  literatare. 
1.  Inferenoes  against  the  genuineness  of  some 
N.  T.  books  have  been  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  whilst  passages  are  literally  quoted, 
the  fad  ia  not  stated,  the  author' e  name  not  given 
(thus  Rom.  8  :  18,  in  the  ep.  to  the  C.  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons ;  Rom.  3  :  11-17,  in  Justin,  dud.  o. 
Tryph.  c.  27 ;  1  Tim.  6  :  7,  10,  in  Polyc.  ad 
Philip.  1,  though  in  3  and  11  he  cites  Paul  by 
name,  as  does  Clem.  R.,  1  Cor.  47).  It  has 
hence  been  concluded  by  many  that,  whilst  the 
citations  might  prove  the  age,  they  did  not  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  books,  but  that  the  omis- 
sion of  the  author's  name  was  rather  prejudicial 
to  their  genuineness.  But  all  who  have  read 
the  apostolic  fathers  through,  know  that  it  is 
their  rtde  to  quote  the  Scriptures  without  naming 
author  or  book,  excepting  for  special  personal 
purposes,  as  when  Clem.  K.,  reproving  the  Co- 
rinthians, refers  to  Paul.  In  other  cases,  the 
citation  is  made  as  being  a  vM-known  Scripture 
passage.  Such  citations  imply  that  the  ypotiT 
quoted  was  a  ypo^  irdui^atd;,  publicly  read,  and 
canonical.  And  as  long  ti»  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  ep.  to  the  Romans  having  been  regarded 
by  any  Church  where  it  was  read  as  the  work 
of  any  other  than  Paul,  or  the  fourth  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  any  other  than  John,  so  long  must 
those  citations  be  considered  proofs  of  the  age 
and  canonical  authority  of  those  books,  and, 
mediately,  also  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  As  a  second  negative  argument,  it  has  been 
urged,  some  of  the  fathers  never  quote  certain 
Scriptores.     **  Had  they  existed  in  their  day,  or 
heen  acknowledged  as  apostolical  and  canonical, 
they  would  certainly  have  cited  passages  bearing 
upon  the  subject  they  weretreating.'^  These  argu- 
ments e  sileniio  are,  in  advance,  wretched  shifts. 
They  assume  that  every  author  must  always  say 
all  be  might  say.    But  what  preacher  of  our 
day  does  this  ?    Moreover,  we  possess  but  smaU 
scraps  of  ancient  patristic  liiauture.    We  have 
biit  a  few  fragments  of  Papias  and  Melito ;  the 
writings  of  Quadratus,  Aristides,  and  Miltiades, 
and  all  of  Justin  adv.  hoer.  are  lost.    Had  we 
the  library  which  existed  in  Csesarea,  in  Je- 
rome's time,  what  a  wealth  of  citations,  &o., 
might  be  collected  I — In  close  affinity  with  these 
arguments  e  sUentio^  are  the  inferences  drawn 
from  certain  phenomena  of  the  ancient  canons. 
Because  the  Muratorian  canon  mentions  only  2 
ep.  of  John,  and  none  of  Peter  or  James,  it  is 
concluded  that  these  and  1  ep^  of  John  were  not 
then  (at  least  not  before  the  Nicene  Council) 
universally  considered  genuine.    Because  Euse- 
bius  (3,  &)  cites  the  ep.  of  James,  of  Jude,  2 
Pet.,  and  2  and  3  John,  as  i^ttXtyofuva,  it  im- 
plies that  their  genuineness  was  then  disputed, 
ibe  Churches  of  the  2d  and  3d.  cent,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  engaged  in  incessant  scieniifie 
tnoesiigations,  in  modern  style ;  the  theologians 
and  scholars  of  that  day  must  have  grown  ever 
more  credulous  and  ignorant;  so  that  books 
previously  thought  spurious  were  gradually  ad- 
mitted into   the    canon.    The  Apocalypse   is 
wanting  in  the  Pesohito,  and  even  in  Cyrill, 
Micros. f  the  Muratorian  oanoq  mentions  it; 
Sasebius  says  some  thought  it  a  ifuajtyev/uiwt 
others  a  i>^^ ;  Athanastus  quotes  it  as  canon i* 
eal.    In  the  Peschito,  2  Pet  and  2  and  3  John 
Vou  II.  — 3. 


are  wanting;  the  Muratorian  canon  mentions 
2  ep.  of  John,  and  Jude ;  Kusebius  names  them 
all,  but  as  avrixtyofittva ;  Athanasius  enumerates 
all  as  canonical. 

But  all  this  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Whilst  the  primitive  Church  considered  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  certain  Scriptures 
important,  the  fundamental  inquiry  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  canons  was  a  different  one 
(see  Canon  N.  T,).  And  only  by  rightly  appre- 
hending that  inquiry,  can  we  properly  under- 
stand the  significance  of  those  canons.  This 
inquiry  was  an  ecclesiastico-practical  one :  What 
books  may  and  should  be  read  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  privately  by  Christians,  for  their  edi- 
fication ?  In  answering  this,  the  chief  concern 
was  to  exclude  everything  heretical.  This  is 
obvious  in  the  Muratorian  canon.  The  great 
object  of  the  author  is,  evidently,  to  define  what 
books  might  be  read  by  Christians,  publicly  or 
privately,  with  edification. 

IV.  It  would  next  be  proper  to  describe  the 
process  of  criticism ;  but  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  following  hints,  referring  for  the 
rest  to  special  articles.  Analytical  criticism,  to 
be  durable,  must  begin  by  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  those  Scriptures  for  which  the 
remains  of  ancient  Christian  literature  furnish 
the  most  and  strongest  proofs.  These  are  BauTs 
ep.  and  John's  writings.  Of  Paurs  ep.,  espe- 
cially 1  and  2  Cor.,  cited  by  Clem.  Rom.  and 
Polyc.  as  Pauline;  Romans,  acknowledged  as 
Pauline  by  the  Valentinians  (b*en.,  I.,  3,  4 ;  8, 
3) ;  Gaiat.j  often  alluded  to  and  cited  by  the 
fathers  and  heretics  of  the  2d  cent. ;  Thess.  and 
Philip.,^  attested  by  Polyc.  (see  Paul).  The 
authenticity  of  these  being  settled,  we  have  solid 
ground  for  showing  the  credibility  of  Acts  (see 
Luke) ;  and  thus  we  secure  a  basis  for  ascertain- 
ing the  age  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  (cf. 
especially  such  passages  as  Gal.  4 :  4 ;  2  Cor. 
5:19;  Col.  1:16;  2  :  9;  1  Cor.  1 :  2;  8  :  6; 
2  Cor.  8:9;  Phil.  2;  1  Cor.  15;  Eph.  1  :  19; 
Rom.  6:4;  AcU  20  :  9,  &c. ;  28  :  3,  &c.  Upon 
the  complementary  relation  of  the  Gospels  to 
each  other,  see  Harmony  of  the  G.  On  their 
origin,  see  respective  Art.).  To  these  analvtical 
investigations  must  be  added  the  results  of  syih' 
thetical  criticism,  fur  which  we  refer  to  the  Art. 
Apost  age,  Jesus  Christ,  Jewish  Christians,  and 
to  Neander*s  Life  of  Christ,  and  Neander's  and 
Lechler's  Apostolic  age. 

V.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  notice  the  history 
and  course  of  the  negative  criticism  of  modern 
times.  As  the  canonicity  and  genuineness  of 
the  SS.  had  never  been  questioned  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  Reformers  had  no  controversy 
with  the  Romish  C.  upon  this  subject.  During 
the  Reformation  and  succeeding  period,  other 
matters  absorbed  attention.  Deism,  by  its  frivo- 
lous assaults,  was  the  first  to  challenge  positive 
apologetic  criticism.  Collins  and  Tindai  called 
Christianity  mere  priestcraft ;  Peter  Annet  ridi- 
culed the  Bible;  Whiston  declared  that  the 
miracles  were  Jewish  impositions;  Woolston 
pronounced  them  allegories.  These  attacks 
called  forth  Labdneb's  great  works,  which  left 
but  little  for  others  to  do  (see  Lardner).  J.  C, 
Uddmann  ("Moses  mit  aufgedeoktem  Ange* 
sioht,''  1740)  and  Seimarw  transplanted  Deism 
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from  England  to  Germany.  No  Lardner  op- 
posed. It  was  thought  that  sceptics  and  scoffers 
might  be  more  easily  won  over  by  **  rational" 
concessions,  and  "  natural"  solutions  of  miracles 
(Paulus,  Venturini,  ThicsM,  Bat  see  Tf^^er'^  Lexi- 
con for  specimens.  Of.,  also,  Harmony  of  the 
G.).  The  first  period  of  modem  criticism 
quickly  passed.  Schleiermacher  introduced  a 
reformation  in  dogmatics,  De  Wetie  in  eiegesis. 
Men  learned,  even  by  the  progress  of  prufsne 
philology  in  Hermann's  school,  that  it  was  really 
the  exegete's  work  not  to  intrude  his  own  notions 
upon  an  author,  but  honestly  to  inquire  what 
the  author  meant  to  say.  It  was,  accordingly, 
admitted  that  the  N.  T.  writers  actually  intended 
to  report  miraculous  and  supernatural  facts  con- 
cerning Christ.  This  point  conceded,  rational- 
ism found  itself  compelled  to  seek  by  .means  of 
criticism  what  its  exegesis  could  not  yield,  vis., 
proof  that  the  miradet  renorted  foere  not  really 
performed,  or  the  credibinty  of  the  evangelical 
records.  This  could  be  maintained  only  by 
showing  that  the  authors  were  not  eye-witnessest 
which  Brelschneider  attempted,  especially  in 
regard  to  John,  Less  pains  were  taken  with 
Mark  and  Luke ;  fur  though  Luke  was  a  cotem- 
porary,  it  was  said  he  gathered  his  materials  in- 
discriminately from  all  sides.  Matthew's  Greek 
Gospel,  despite  Papias'  testimony  (or  rather  the 
Presb.  John's,  Eus,  3, 39),  was  said  to  date  from 
post-apostolic  times.  But  these  were  only  shy 
beginnings.  Gabler,  Krug,  Ilorst,  Schleier- 
macher, Tiase,  and  De  Wette  commenced  to  ex- 
plain 9ome  things  (especially  touching  the  in- 
£ancy  of  Christ),  as  ** mythical"  Then  came 
(1835)  Sirawis  (see  Art.)  with  his  "Life  of 
Christ,"  making  the  whole  record  a  myth.  The 
scheme  of  StrauBS  not  only  called  forth  number- 
less refutations,  but  overreached  itself.  The 
discoverv  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  theory  is 
betrayed  by  Gfr&rer'a  (Gesch.  d.  Urchristcn- 
thums)  attempt  to  trace  the  *'  myths"  to  talmudic 
traditions.  Others  (as  Weisse,  £v.  Gesch.)  re- 
treated halfway,  by  rejecting  John  in  part,  and 
in  part  the  other  Gospels.  The  unbridled  fri- 
Tolities  of  this  school  culminated  in  Bruno 
Bauer's  Krit  der  ev.  Gesch.,  Ao,  But  the  works 
of  Gfr&rcr,  Weisse,  and  Bauer  only  exposed  the 
inward  bankruptcy  of  the  Strauss  hypothesis. 
To  save  it  from  utter  reproach  another  course 
bad  to  be  adopted.  The  negative  criticism  of  the 
N.  T.  books  and  their  genuineness  was  then  com- 
bined with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  N.  T.  his* 
tory.  This  led  to  the  4th  period  of  negative 
criticism.  And  the  broader  the  foundations 
laid,  the  more  imposing  was  the  superstructure 
of  seemingly  scientific  results.  In  reaching 
these,  however,  seven-ninths  of  the  N.  T.  wri- 
ting^ had  to  be  referred  from  the  Ist  to  the  2d 
cent.  This  required  a  remodelling  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  lAUzelberger 
Z**  d.  kirchl.  Tradit  Uber  d.  Ap.  Job.."  1840)  and 
WUke  («*d.  Urevangelist"  1837)  took  the  lead. 
But  Sdiwegler  really  began  the  work  (*'  Uber  d. 
Montanismus,"  &c.,  1841 ;  "nachapost.  Zeitalt.," 
1846).  lie  regards  the  contention  in  Corinth 
(which  arose,  I  Cor.  3  :  4,  &c.,  mainly  between 
two  parties  of  Gentile  Christians)  as  a  strife  be* 
tween  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians,  and  as- 
eribes  the  predilection  for  speaking  with  tongues 
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(I  Cor.  12)  to  the  latter,  or,  in  his  confused  way, 
to  the  £bionito  party,  which  he  thinks  designated 
in  the  phrase :  syw  5«  Xptorov  (1  Cor.  1 :  12). 
Thus  he  obtains  what  he  wants,  a  resemblance 
between  the  Corinthian  Ebionites  and  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  the  2d  cent,  who  also  laid  great  stress 
upon  *'  gifts,"  and  therefore  must  be  a  continua- 
tion of  £bionitism!    For  Schweeler  is  either 
really  or  affectedly  ignorant  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  healthy  Judaism  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  morbid  Judaism  of  the  na^Loaattot  4<v6- 
odcXfot  (Gal.  2 ;  Acts  15},  Galatian  errorista,  and 
later  Naxarites  and  Ebionites.    As  the  Monta- 
nists  are  said  to  have  taught  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  given  at  Pentecost,  but  first  to 
Montanus  (?),  Schwegler  concludes  that  M.  origi- 
nated the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Logos  (t), 
and  that  out  of  the  theory  of  a  successive  Trinity 
the  subsequent  ecd.  dogma  of  an  essential  Tri- 
nity was  developed.    Ihe  conclusion  drawn  is : 
there  was  no  united  Church  in  the  Ist  cent. ; 
what  is  said  of  the  Ebionites  as  an  insignificant 
sect  is  untrue ;  Ebionism  was  rather  the  primi- 
tive Christianity  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  origi- 
nating in  the  doctrine,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  waa 
the  Messiah,  sent  for  the  Jews  only ;  hence  cir* 
cumciHion,  ^.,  were  indispensable  conditions  of 
participation  in  his  kingdom.    In  oppositwn  to 
the  twelve  Ap.,  Paul  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
making  the  religion  of  Jesus  a  world  religion. 
Paul  neioer  agreed  with  the  twelve.    Hence  two 
hostile  religions  sprang  op,  and  contended  with 
each  other  until  in  the  2d  cent.,  when  the  strife 
waxed  hotter,  J^raxeas  and  Marcion  having  (140) 
advocated  Paulinism,  and  won  the  Romish  soe 
to  its  side.    Then  the  Ebionites  were  called 
**  Montanists,"  and  declared  a  sect    Montanism 
then  attempted  by  means  of  the  peeodo<!lemen- 
tines,  to  assume  a  more  liberal  (Gnostic)  form. 
For  Schwegler  identifies  (Marcionite)  GnosUcism 
with  Paulinism,  just  as  he  had  Ebionism  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  twelve  apostles.    This  point 
reached,  S.  assumes  that  all  the  N.  T,  writings^ 
transposed  by  him  to  the  2d  cent.,  were  surrepti" 
tiously  written,  in  order  to  smother  the  old  dissegt* 
sion,  and  make  it  appear  thai  the  Apostles  agreed 
in  doctrine,  and  tlius  effect  a  reeoneiliation  of  the 
adverse  parties.    Of  course  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
sension is  found  in  the  N.  T.  books ;  hence  they 
must  be  pronounced  the  work  of  pious  fraud,  in 
order  to  convert  adverse  passages  into  proofs  of 
this  romantic  hypothesis  I 

Bui  It  Rcems  reasonable  to  ask,  if  the  N.  T. 
says  nothing  of  such  parties,  how  do  the  critics 
of  Tubingen  know  of  their  existence  ?  To  meet 
this  difficulty.  Prof.  v.  Bauer  pronounces  Rom.« 
1  and  2  Cor.,  and  Galat,  genuine ;  and  be  volun- 
teers this  concession,  although  he  has  as  good 
reasons  for  doubtfng  them  as  for  contesting 
John's  Gospel,  '*  Thev  bear,"  he  says,  '*  unques- 
tionable marks  of  Pauline  originality,  &c." 
But  how  does  he  kpow  the  features  of  such  ori- 
ginality? Not  surely  from  the  other  ep.,  which 
he  declares  spurious.  Still  he  has  good  grounds 
for  knowing  these  to  be  genuine ;  for  he  extracts 
the  same  hypothesis  from  Galat.  which  Sohwcj^ 
ler  drew  from  1  and  2  Cor.  I  But  the  other  h. 
T.  books,  which  yield  him  no  support,  belong 
to  the  2d  cent  I  {Bauer's  Paulus,  66, 68, 73,  tc.)i 

In  its  first  period,  negative  oritioism  supposed 
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it  mif^ht  hold,  not  only  to  the  moral  character 
of  Christianity,  hut  to  the  genainenese  of  the 
bihl.  bookM,  since  it  let  go  the  sopematnrai  cha- 
racter of  Christianity.  In  its  second  and  third 
peritidfi,  it  felt  compelled  to  yield  the  genaine- 
ness  of  the  books,  but  hoped  to  adhere  to  the 
moral  character  of  their  authors.  In  the  fourth 
period,  it  was  necessitated  to  admit  that  most  of 
the  N.  T.  books  were  the  work  of  pious  fraud. 
To  a  sincere  Christian  conscioufness,  which 
draws  from  these  scriptures  the  power  of  holy 
living  and  thought,  and  finds  in  them  a  stem 
xpiti9thf  iv^fiii^otuif  x»  Ivyotwy  xof^uKi  this  acme 
of  neftative  criticism  appears  as  the  acme  of 
absurditjr ;  and  to  a  truly  Christian  and  judi- 
cious scientific  spirit  as  a  tissue  of  sophistries. 
Such  criticism  must  ever  serve  to  instigate 
Christian  scholars  to  new  and  more  thorough 
demonstrations  of  the  genuineness  and  sacred- 
nesa  of  the  N.  T.  scriptures.      Da.  Ebrard.* 

Croatia.  The  original  abode  of  the  Croats, 
was  £.  Gallioia  and  White  Russia;  their  lan- 
guage, also,  was  related  to  the  Russian.  Whilst 
dwelling  near  the  Bosnians,  near  White  Chroba- 
tia,  they  assumed  the  name  Chrobatians  (Croats). 
In  634,  the  Emp.  Ileraclius  gave  them  Dalmatia, 
which  the  Avari  had  conquered  in  630,  that  they 
might  expel  the  Avari,  and  hold  the  country 
under  Oreek  rule.  The  Croats,  led  on  by  five  bro- 
thers, effected  this,  634-8.  They  then  were  bap- 
tised by  priests,  sent  from  Rome  at  the  Emperor's 
request ;  and  the  propriety  of  setting  Archb., 
Bishops,  ftc.,  over  tnem  was  discussed.  John  of 
Ravenna,  Archb.  of  Split,  took  special  interest 
in  them.  Dnbno  and  Sisek  are  mentioned  as 
the  oldest  sees.  But  their  conversion  was  more 
politic  than  real.  They  soon  proved  faithless, 
and,  641-^29,  renounced  allegiance  to  the  By- 
xantian  court.  But,  about  790,  they  became 
subject  to  the  Franks.  By  a  treaty  with  Nice- 
|>horus,  810,  this  subjection  was  checked.  After 
Charlemagne's  death,  the  Franks  cruelly  treated 
the  Croats,  who  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  the  murder  of  their  leader,  Lin- 
divit  (823),  the  Croats  gained  their  independ- 
ence under  Porin,  825-30.  To  secure  a  protec- 
tor, they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  and 
?romi8ed  to  re-assume  Christianity.  From  868- 
9,  they  again  subjected  themselves  to  the  Oreek 
emperors,  and  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Constant, 
especially  because  they  preferred  the  Sclavic 
liturgy  of  the  Bulgarians.  But  in  879,  already, 
JohnVIII.  commended  their  prince,  Branimir, 
for  bis  return  to  the  Romish  C.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  the  Oreek  faith  was  expelled 
from  Croetia.  The  Sclavic  liturgy  obtained  long 
after  the  invention  of  the  Olagolitic  letters  in 
the  13ih  cent,  or  rather  arter  the  Cyrillian  were 
changed  so  as  to  resemble  the  Coptic  alphabet, 
although  the  Synod  of  Split  (925)  strictly  pro- 
hibited it,  and  pronounced  Methodius  (its 
author)  a  heretic,  1035,  and  CvriPs  alphabet  an 
invention  of  Arian  Ooths.  In  928  three  new 
eeea  were  founded,  Screvlin,  Sisek,  and  Duwno ; 
under  Kriesimir  two  more,  Belgrad  and  Knin. 
After  990,  the  Princes  called  themselves  Rings. 
In  1091,  Ladislaus  the  Oreat  subjected  Croatia 
to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  to  which  it  remained 
united.  -  Ladislaus  founded  the  see  of  Agram 
(Zagreb).  The  Reformation  eitended  into  Croa- 


tia, supported  by  the  renowned  Zriny.  From 
1580-1600,  many  Croatian  religious  works  were 
printed.  Bibles,  N.  Test,  Catechisms,  &c. ;  some 
m  the  Sclavic  press  of  Teuber,  in  Wittenberg. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  Croatian  reformers  was 
Michael  Butschitsch,  a  preacher  on  the  island 
MurakoE,  who  openly  embraced  the  Calvinist 
Confespion.  Bishops  persecuted  and  synods  con- 
demned him;  but  Maxim.  II.  protected  him. 
In  1607-10,  the  Reformation  was  exterminated 
from  Croatia.  It  again  became  Roman  Catholic. 
Its  present  pop.  is  483,868,  vis.,  479,701  Rom. 
Cath. ;  246  united  Oreeks;  58  Lutherans;  31 
Reformed ;  2900  orthodox  Oreeks.  The  Rom. 
Cath.  are  under  the  B.  of  Agram,  a  suffragan 
of  the  Archb.  of  Cnlossa.  This  see  has  343 
parishes,  but  extends  beyond  Croatia.  Inclu- 
ding Croatian  parishes  in  Hungary,  there  are 
450,  and  250  public  schools.  The  united  Oreeks 
are  under  the  B.  of  Kreus,  whose  diocese  has 
20  parishes,  but  stretches  into  Hungary,  Dalma- 
tia, and  Illyrin.  The  union  is  said  to  be  grow- 
ing. The  orthodox  Oreeks  belong  to  the  see  of 
Cnrlstadt,  which  numbers  152  parishes.  They 
can  hold  office  and  property.  Formerly  their 
religions  books  were  publ.  in  Russia;  latterly, 
through  fear  of  Russia,  none  can  be  printed 
out  of  Austria.  The  Latins  and  Oreeks  sustain 
friendly  relations  in  Cn)atia.  Protestants  enjoy 
fewer  rights  in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  than  in 
any  other  Austrian  province.  (See  P.  J.  Scha- 
PARiKS,  Slav.  Alterth.,  WuUke's  Uebers.,  Lpx. 
1844 ;  Oesch.  slav.  Sprache,  A«.,  von  £.  v.  0., 
Lps.  1837 ;  Rxutxb's  Report,  Bd.  74,  75.) 

Klosx.* 
Crocins,  John,  D.  D.,  a  Reformed  (or,  as  he 
preferred  being  called,  evaneelical)  tneologian 
of  Cassel  and  Alarburg,  b.  July  28, 1590,  was 
the  son  of  Paul  Crocius,  D.  D.,  of  Basel,  the 
author  of  the  ofVpublisbed  "  Martyrbuch.''  He 
ezcolled  in  his  studies,  and,  after  completing  his 
course  at  Marburg,  became  (1612)  court-preacher 
of  Landgrave  Merits.  In  1614,  he  was  called 
to  Berlin,  where  Moritz  consented  to  let  him 
spend  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Marburg, 
1617,  he  was  appointed  first  prof,  of  theology, 
preacher,  and  a  member  of  the  consistory. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  July  1,  1659,  he  y 
was  the  chief  advocate  and  leader  of  the  State- 
Church  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  had  become  Re- 
formed, whose  evangelical  (but  not  Calvinistic) 
character  and  claims  he  set  forth  in  a  number 
of  writings.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  ( 1624) 
Landgr.  Lewis  of  Hesse-Darmst.  reinstated  Lu- 
theranism  in  Marburg,  Crocius  and  nine  col- 
leagues had  to  seek  refuge  in  Cassel.  Whilst 
there,  Crocius  wrote  most  of  his  works :  "  Sum* 
marische  Naohricht,  ftc. ;"  **  Comm,  de  Aug, 
Conf,  soeieiatet  &c. ;"  *'  De  eecl.  uniiaie  et  schtS' 
mate,  &c"  His  chief  work  against  Romanism 
is  *^  AnH-BecanuM,  &o."  lie  survived  the  re- 
opening of  the  Marburg  university  (1653),  and 
became  its  first  rector.  He  also  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  united  Church-Directory  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  which  is  still  used  by  both  parties. 

HXNKK.* 

Cromwell,  diver,  P/vteeiar  of  England ;  b. 
April  24,  1599,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ; 
died  Sept.  3,  1()58.  Few  men  have  had  suck 
diverse  judgments  passed  upon  them.    The  pre 
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yailing  opinion  of  bis  character  was  formed 
under  the  Restoration,  durinfi;  the  Ang;Iican  re- 
action under  Charles  II.,  and  Romish  reaction 
under  James  II.  That  estimate  of  him  became 
current  in  France  through  Boasuet's  influence. 
For  a  long  time  he  vftis  regarded,  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  England,  as  an  arrant  but  genial 
hrpoorite,  and  a  skilful  warrior  (cf  St.  Bbuvk, 
Vauxeries  du  lundi  17.  dec.  1849).  Thonuu 
Carlyle  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  thorough  vin- 
dication of  his  character,  by  publishing  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  the  authentic  text  of 
his  Parliamentary  speeches.  Carlyle  showed 
that  his  letters  bore  the  impress  of  sincerity, 
and  that  his  speeches  were  lucid  and  vigorous. 
He  appealed  to  historical  impartiality,  and  asked 
for  a  new  investigation  of  Cromwell's  character 
and  life.  Carlyle  regards  Cromwell  as  a  type 
of  the  vigorous  spirit  of  northern  nationn,  as 
contrasted  with  the  less  individual,  less  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  southern  nations.  He  affirms 
that  only  Christians  can  rightly  judge  Cromwell, 
who  was  the  first  to  proclaim  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  sincerely  desired  what  England  de- 
sired, religion  and  liberty.  To  these  views  many 
responded  ;  though  some  modified  them.  Two 
celebrated  historians  have  since  published  their 
opinions  of  Cromwell.  Macaxday  thinks  Eng- 
land owes  all  its  present  glory  to  Cromwell ;  he 
sowed  what  the  three  united  kingdoms  are  now 
reaping.  Gwzot*s  judgment  proceeds  from  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  point  of  view, 
and  shows  le^s  sympathy  for  the  Puritan  hero, 
whose  hypocritical  modesty  and  proud  humility 
elevated  him.  In  our  day,  continental  popular 
opinion  is  disposed  to  hold  that  a  great  man 
must  be  a  mixture  of  courage  and  charlatanry ; 
that  the  rejection  (tf  all  religiousness  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  strong  character;  and  that  it 
lowers  Cromwell  to  describe  him  as  a  sincere 
Puritan.  It  is  otherwise  in  England.  To  ex- 
cite admiration  in  the  English  masses,  they 
had  to  be  convinced  of  Cromweirs  religious  sin- 
cerity. But  what  were  his  religious  convictions  ? 
What  had  selfishness  and  ambition  to  do  with 
them  ?  There  are  two  main  periods  in  a  man's 
life  in  which  native  character  shows  itself: 
youth  and  death.  Now  we  have  authentic  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  in  these  two  periods  Crom- 
well really  had  religious  convictions.  He  was 
trained  by  a  pious  mother;  and,  though  he 
spent  some  earlier  years  in  dissipation,  he  seems 
to  have  been  truly  converted.  He  refunded 
large  sums  won  in  play.  After  his  marriage,  in 
his  21st  year,  he  spent  ten  years  in  retirement, 
and  acquired  in  his  neighl>orhood  a  reputation 
for  uprightness.  He  is  charged  with  youthful 
licentiousness.  But  the  proofs  of  this  rest  upon 
his  own  penitent  confessions  of  his  folly.  In 
bis  family,  and  letters  to  his  children,  he  always 
displays  sincere  piety,  though,  of  course,  colored 
with  Puritanism.  lie  was,  indeed,  dissatisfied 
with  his  position,  but  felt  happy  *'  in  not  being 
his  own.''  Powerful  impulses  wrought  in  him, 
which  early  awakened  in  him  his  need  of  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  law  of  God,  as  he  found 
It  in  the  Bible.  Filled  with  the  feeling  of  Pro- 
testant independence,  he  acknowledged  no  supre- 
macy but  God's.  He  was  a  Puritan,  so  far  as 
such  a  man  could  be  one.    Like  other  Puritans, 


he  sought  the  Lord ;  but  the  answers  be  nceived 
to  his  prayers  differed  from  those  granted  to 
others.  They  inspired  him  with  intrepidity  and 
wisdom.  The  combination  of  enthusiasm  with 
worldly  prudence,  of  mysticism  with  clearness 
of  perception  in  other  matters,  is  more  common 
than  many  have  supposed.  Instance  the  charao- 
ters  of  Socrates  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Tboa 
it  was  with  Cromwell.  He,  too,  had  his  inward 
voice,  which  he  ever  desired  to  follow.  He  ever 
sought  for  "  providences"  in  his  hearty  in  his  un- 
derstanding, in  the  Bible,  in  prayer.  And  when 
he  arose  from  humble  prostration  in  prayer»  he 
was  filled  with  a  confidence  in  God  which  he  be- 
lieved a  divine  influence.  Not  that  he  pretended 
to  be  a  prophet,  or,  to  speak  and  act  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  His  enemies  nave  failed  to  prove  this 
charge.  He  did  not  seek  to  subject  others  by 
arrogating  superhuman  qualities:  he  rather 
seemed  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  human  weak- 
ness, which  he  shared  with  others.  Some  Inde- 
pendents held  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
others  to  the  spirit  within  them ;  Cromwell 
laughed  at  both.  He  also  ridiculed  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  for  his  self-confidence.  He  likewise  saw 
through  the  nride  and  self-delusions  of  the  dog- 
matism of  tne  Chiliasts,  and  adherents  of  the 
fifth  monarchy,  and  repelled  those  of  them  (jet 
kindly)  who  thought  him  the  man  of  their  ex- 
pectations. In  reality  he  desired  —  therein  lay 
his  strength — what  England  wanted,  the  victory 
of  religion,  religious  and  political  liberty.  Du- 
ring the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  he  dis- 
played his  seal  for  these  by  opposing  illegal 
measures  against  the  rights  of  the  people.  *'  The 
world,"  said  he,  "  is  beginning  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  the  people  belong  to  the  King,  and  the 
Church  to  the  Pope."  Having  once  taken  this 
path,  he  could  not  recede.  When  he  attained  to 
power,  he  would  gladly  have  secured  the  victory 
to  political  liberty;  but  he  could  not.  He 
effected  many  reforms ;  but  the  man  of  war  and 
revolution  was  not  the  man  to  establish  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Britain.  The  contradictions 
combined  in  his  character  were  in  the  way.  Uis 
faith  was  mixed  with  politics  and  egotism.'  Bj 
turns  he  played  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and 
the  aspirant  Humor  and  seriousness,  laughter 
and  tears,  jests  and  exhortations,  were  alter- 
nately indulged.  Thus  he  combined  in  himself 
elevation  of  spirit  and  low  thoughts,  weakneaa 
and  magnanimity,  prayer  and  pretence,  frank- 
ness and  a  deceit  which  could  utter  the  boldest 
lies.  And  yet  he  had  the  profoundest  convio- 
tions.  lieligion  was  the  centre  of  ail  these  di- 
vergencies; not,  indeed,  the  pure  religion  of 
Christ,  but,  still,  religion  as  Cromwell  appre- 
hended it ;  a  religion  with  sword  in  hand,  which 
should  realise  his  fond  dreams.  Hence,  wbea 
the  hour  came  which  tries  man's  heart,  in  which 
he  shows  his  true  character,  Cromwell  proved 
the  correctness  of  our  delineation.  *'  Tell  me," 
said  he  to  Sterr^,  one  of  his  chaplains,  "  is  it 
possible  to  fall  from  grace  ?"  What  does  this 
question  signify?  Dues  it  come  from  the  abyss 
about  to  engulf  his  soul,  or  from  the  depths  of 
that  conflict  through  which  many  a  sincere 
Christian  passes  on  the  approach  of  death? 
God  knows.  Yet  we  rather  think  it  sprang  from 
the  latter.    '*  It  is  not  possible/'  said  the  chap- 
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Iflun.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  the  djing  man,  "  I 
am  safe,  for  I  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace" 
(see  Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  XI.,  125-^). 
Then  he  continued :  **  I  am  a  miserable  creature. 
Tet,  Lord,  thou  bast  made  me  an  instrument  in 
thy  hands.  This  people  desires  that  I  may  Hto, 
boUeving  it  would  be  for  thy  glory.  Others 
wish  I  might  die."  —  "God  is  good,"  he  added, 

*'  he  will  not" **  I  desired  to  live  for  the 

service  of  Ood  and  his  people ;  but  my  mission 
is  accomplished.  God  will  be  with  his  people." 
These  were  his  last  words.  They  are,  indeed, 
not  the  utterances  of  filial  resignation.  They 
rather  betray  grief  at  being  called  from  a  work 
which  he  thought  needed  his  presence,  than  a 
true  longing  after  rest  with  Goo.  He  seems  to 
have  shared  the  desire  of  many  Puritans,  that 
a  fairer  sun  might  dawn  upon  England,  and  a 
new  kingdom  of  David  arise,  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  glory,  which  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  inaugurate.  He  longed  for  the  tri* 
nmph  of  God's  law  and  of  liberty,  but  could  not 
effect  it.  In  his  death  he  saw  his  dream  vanish* 
ing.  In  its  place  the  unrighteous  means  which 
he  had  employed  rise  up  to  view.  He  sees  the 
true,  eternal  religion  in  contrast  with  that  poli- 
tical one  he  had  sought  to  establish.  The  broad 
road  he  had  trodden  diminishes  before  his  vision 
into  the  narrow  path  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  his 
fears.  He  would  gladlj  console  himself  with  the 
consciousness  of  good  intentions.  But  this  com* 
fort  also  fails.  Then  he  cries  out :  **  Can  a  man 
fall  from  grace?  I  know  that  I  was  once  in 
grace ;"  and  enters  the  eternal  world. 

L.  VUILLIEMIN.* 

€r08l|  Signs  of  the  Cross.  The  form  and 
iignifioance  which  the  cross  has  acquired  among 
Cfiristians  is  peculiar  to  Christianity;  indeed, 
it  owes  the  form  of  it  which  is  now  prevalent 
wholly  to  its  Christian  significance.  Cruz  is 
any  figure  formed  by  the  intersection,  or  contact 
at  one  point,  of  two  lines.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  form  of  it  is  the  Thau  (T)  of  the  old 
Phoenician  alphabet,  which  is  also  found  in 
Egyptian  MS.  and  on  Jewish  coins,  instead  of 

{V  With  this  sign,  animals  in  the  East  were 
randed ;  hence  it  is  called  (Ezek.  9  :  4,  6)  the 
sign  (of.  Vulg.),  The  same  sign  was  transferred 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets.  Jt  was 
usual  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
to  execute  criminals  by  nailing  or  chaining  them 
to  a  wooden  cross  of  the  above  form.  From  them 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  borrowed  their  (^ravpo;, 
crtix;  and  many  fathers  believed  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  one  of  that  form,  referring  to  Ezek. 
9  :  4.  This  figure  is  often  found  carved  in  cata- 
combs. But  the  Church  has  unanimously  be- 
lieved that  the  cross  of  Christ  had  the  cross-beam 
intor84H?ting  the  upright  below  the  top  (-f ),  was 
a  crux  immissa.  Various  comparisons  and  indi- 
cations were  urged  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
form  of  the  cross.  It  was  observed  to  be  a  pro- 
minent form  in  nature,  which  thus  furnished  a 
tacit  prophecy  of  Christ  — a  favorite  idea  of  the 
ancient  Utbers  and  apologists,  of  mystics  and 
svmbolists.  The  four  cardinal  points  (Hi£r.  in 
fer,  31);  Afinz  birds;  man  praying  with  ex- 
tended arms  (Txrtul.  adv,  Jud.  11. ;  Justin. 
dial.  3);  a  icrasted  paschal  lamb;  a  ship  with 
oars;   a  ma4-»  plowing,  or  even  walking;  the 


Roman  vexillum  and  iropceum;  Isis  with  her 
Nile  key  (f);  and  T%or  with  his  hammer,  all 
seemed  t^pes.  But  our  cross,  as  a  geometrical 
figure,  might  often  occur  as  a  mere  ornament  or. 
sign,  without  further  signification.  And  as  the 
O.  T.  with  its  brazen  serpent,  typical  of  Christ, 
seems  not  to  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  it  must,  like  the  atonement 
completed  on  it,  be  regarded  as  the  most  pecu- 
liar  property  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  acknowledged  as  providential  that  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Roman  people  upon  an  instrument  better  suited 
than  any  other  to  become  a  sign  to  all  nations,  of 
a  sacrifice  in  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  cross  became  the  appro- 
priate memento  of  Christ  himself,  the  symbol  of 
bis  Gospel,  and  the  abbreviation  of  '*  the  name 
of  Christ."  Gradually  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
made  on  the  person  with  a  finger  or  the  band, 
was  used  instead  of  an  artificial  one,  at  ^he 
commencement  of  religious  services  or  secular 
work;  especially  at  baptisms  and  exorcisms. 
Hence,  in  later  missions,  as  under  Ansgar,  Ac, 
it  was  used  as  the  prima  signatio,  primsigiie, 
in  the  antecedent  consecration  of  persons  as 
Christians  (cf.  Tertull.,  de  Coron.  mil  c.  3). 
The  sign  was  usually  made  on  the  forehead  (Ez. 
9  :  4).  Prudentius  {hymn  6')  admonishes,  be- 
fore going  to  sleep,  to  si^n  thus  the  i^reast  and 
brow,  to  dispel  temptations;  the  brow  as  the 
head  of  the  body ;  the  breast  and  mouth  ^ith 
allusion  to  Matt.  15  :  18,  19  (Chrys.  horn.  87  in 
Math.).  Thus  it  became  the  prevalent  custom 
to  cross  these  parts,  or,  inste»d  of  the  mouth, 
both  shoulders.  The  Western  Romish  Churches 
used  either  *'the  German"  or  ^*  Latin  Cross." 
The  Jjatin  formula  used  is:  In  nomine patris  et 
Jilii  et  spiriius  sancii.  Amen;  or  A^utorium 
nostrum  in  nofnine  Domini ;  or  Deus  in  adjuio 
Hum  meum  intende;  or  simply,  in  nomine  Do- 
mini nostri  Jesu  Christi,  whilst  repeating  which 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand  touches  the  brow,  the 
breast,  the  left,  and  then  the  right  side.  The 
German  cross  is  made  by  placing  the  left  hand 
on  the  breast,  then  layinz  the  thumb  upon  thn 
first  finger  of  the  right  nand,  and  thus  touch- 
ing the  brow,  mouth,  and  breast,  and  saying: 
Ini  Namen  Gottes  dcs  Yaters,  des  Sohnes,  und 
des  Heiligen  Geistes.  Amen.  The  Greek  cross, 
is  used  by  Eastern  Churches  and  orthodox  Rus< 
sians,  and  made  with  the  first  three  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  with  the  formula,  **  Holy  God, 
holy  Strengthener,  holy  Eternal  One,  have 
mercy  on  us"  (see  Alty  Chr.  Cultus,  1851,  p.  183). 
All  this  was  to  effect  the  same  as  calling  on  the 
name  of  Christ,  '*  if  done  in  fuith,"  as  the  Rus- 
sian Catechism  says.  But  it  could  be  readily 
perverted  by  superstition.  Luther,  however,  re- 
tained it  (see  his  small.  Cat.).  In  the  Lutheran 
(European)  and  Anglican  C.  it  is  still  used  at 
Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  Aaronitic 
benediction.     The  Reformed  C.  abolished  it. 

The  artificial  cross,  crux  exemplata,  must  have 
been  in  use  in  Tertullian's  time  (Apolog.  16), 

'  FaCf  cum  voeante  tomno 
Ca§1um  ptti»  eubilef 
Frontem  loeumque  eordit 
Ci'uei*  figura  tiguct. 

Crux  pellit  omno  noxium. 
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bat  without  ornamenter.  Chrysofltom  speaks  of  it 
as  a  common  and  favorite  device.  A  small  golden 
cross  with  a  ring,  intended  probably  to  be  worn 
on  the  neck,  was  found  in  the  Vatican  cemetery. 
Braves  also  had  crosses  placed  over  them ;  though 
they  occur  more  rarely  in  catacombs  (see  Art. 
and  Alpha)  than  the  monosram  of  Christ  (see 
Roma  svbt,  ed,  Amheimios,  1671 ;  Evang,  Kalen- 
4er,  1857).  After  38(>-400,  it  was  used.to  orna- 
ment churches,  enpocially  altars.  Nilus' of  Sinai 
recommended  that  it  be  placed  in  the  sanciua-- 
rtum,  towards  the  East ;  PaulinuSt  B.  of  Nula, 
directed  it  to  be  put  over  the  etitrance  of  his 
Church  (AcousTi,  Beitrilge,  I.  1C6).  In  the 
Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent.,  the  cross  usually  occu- 
pies the  foremost  place,  amid  stars,  emblenis 
of  the  evangelists,  and  other  ornaments;  this 
formed  the  transition  to  images  and  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion,  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  known 
being  that  named  by  Beda  venerabilis  (cf.  Dr, 
Piper,  chr.  Bilderkreis,  1852,  p.  27). 

The  cross  was  also  used  as  an  ecclesi€L8tical 
ngn,  primarily  at  the  laying  of  corner-stones  of 
churches.  This  was  enjoined  under  Julian ; 
also  by  the  Justinian  code  (Nov.  5, 1 ;  67, 1 ;  14, 
7),  and  the  capit,  of  Charlcm.  (5, 229).  Churches 
were  consecrated  by  its  use.  Ordo  Rom.  :  et 
faciat  epUcopus  a-ucem  per  parietes  cum  poUice 
suo  de  ipso  chriitmaie  in  12  locis.  It  was  car- 
ried in  processions,  &c.  (cf.  Du  Cangx,  1. 1273-6). 
The  universal  adoration  of  the  cross  M*as  fixed 
for  Good  Friday;  only  such  could  participate 
who  lay  under  no  mortal  sin  {Si/nod  Nemaustna, 
1245).  The  cross,  even  on  a  highway,  was  an 
asylum  for  criminals;  hence  the  phrase,  aclcrticein 
confugere*  The  cross  also  became  the  emblem 
of  apostolic  dignity.  The  Pope  enjoys  the  right 
of  always  having  one  borne  before  him ;  so  mny 
the  greater  Patriarchs,  excepting  in  Rome,  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pone  or  his  legate,  and  each 
dignitary  endowed  with  the  pallium,  in  his  own 
diooese.  But  Greg.  XI.  forbid  this  to  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  and  Bishops,  in  the  presence  of  cardi- 
nals. The  cross  is  also  used,  in  the  Romish  C, 
in  the  consecration  of  burial-grounds,  and  on 
graves.  Many  Protestants  are  returning  to  this 
custom.  —  As  early  as  the  5th  cent,  it  was  often 
placed  at  the  head  ofdiplomaa,  &c,,  instead  of 
*'  in  the  name  of  God,  &c/'  Christian  physicians 
long  put  it  on  their  prescriptions.  In  the  6th 
cent  letters,  Ac,  were  often  signed  with  one  (or 
three  crosses),  instead  of  the  person's  name. 
Clergy  put  it  a/ler.  Bishops  before  their  names. 
Greek  emperors  often  signed  with  red,  Bvxant. 
princes  with  green,  old  English  kings  with  gold 
crosses.  The  bearer  of  a  dispatch  thus  signed 
was  called  atavpottdttfi.  Thus  from  Constantine 
onward  the  cross  became  the  ensign  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  opposed  to  heathenism  and  the  cres- 
cent. It  waA  carved  or  painted  on  banners, 
crowns,  &c.,  &o.  Crucem  assumere  or  crucizari 
became  the  motto  of  Christians  after  the  Cone. 
Claramont,  under  Urban  II.  In  countries  and 
cities  taken  fnim  the  Mahommedans  or  heathen, 
a  cross  was  erected.  Persons  accused  by  kings 
and  emperors  were  made  to  carry  one;  by  it 
oaths  were  administered;  ordeals  enacted ;  boun- 
daries fixed,  &c.  '  After  the  crusades,  the  form 
of  the  cross  was  applied  to  eccL  architecture  fsee 
Art.),  and  it  was  put  on  every  book,  vessel,  ac,, 


used  in  the  Church.  Thus  its  use  fostered  super- 
stitions. Even  Protestants  have  not  always  risen 
above  such  influences.  Crosses  must  be  put  on 
houses,  stables,  S^,,  to  keep  off  bad  spirits, 
witches,  &c.  (Luther's  works,  Erl.  Ausg.  X.  397 ; 
XY.  333,  Ac,y  The  crusades  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cross  as  a  badge  of  eccl.  and  secular 
orders,  and  in  so  many  forms  that  a  staurologia 
became  necessary.  The  ancient  Roman  C.  had 
three:  1,  Oniz  decussaia  X,  or  St.  Andrew's; 
2,  C.  commissa  Tt  also  called  Egyptian  or  Ante- 
nius ;  and  3,  C,  immissa  or  ordinaria  "h.  Dis- 
tinct from  these  are  the  Oreek  C.  >{- ;  fieler^M  C. 
4. ;  Bemward's  C,  shaped  like  a  dagger ;  the 
robber's  C.  Y  ;  the  double  C.  -f* ;  and  the  triple 
C.  ^  of  the  Russian  separatists,  the  lower  croe^ 
piece  being  for  the  feet  (lignum  suppedaneum)^ 

H.  Mbez."^ 

Crowns^  wreaths,  of  flowers  and  twigs,  some- 
times of  silver  and  gold,  were  used  amone  the 
ancient  Israelites,  but  not  as  extensively  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are 
oftenest  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha. 
They  were  worn  as  omamenis,  symbolical  or  joy 
(3  Mace.  7  :  16,  Ac),  by  princes  and  generals, 
on  festival  and  triumphal  occasions  (Judith  3  : 
18 ;  15  :  13 ;  comp.  Rev.  6  :  2) ;  at  feasts  and 
marriages  (Ezek.  23  :  42 ;  Is.  28  :  1 ;  Cantic.  3  : 
11,  &o.).  Houses,  gates,  temples,  idols,  the 
animals  sacrificed,  altars,  and  priests  were  then 
also  crowned  (1  Msec.  4  :  57 ;  Joseph,  B.  J.  4, 
4,  4 ;  Aihen.  15,  p.  674 ;  Herod.  1. 132).  Hence 
the  term  is  oflen  used  figuratively  (Job.  19  :  9 ; 
Prov.  12  :  4,  &c.,  ^.).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  fre- 
quently named  in  allusions  to  Grecian  games  (1 
Cor.  9 :  25,  Sec),  For  ancient  monographs  upon 
this  subject  see  Uqolini,  thesaur.  aXX.  (See 
Winer's  Lex.)  RUxtschi.* 

Cnieifiz.  Figures  of  Christ  crucified  are 
found  in  paintings  and  MSS.  of  the  6th  cent. ; 
sometimes  also  on  the  shrines  of  relics  and  ivoi7 
lids.  But  crucifixes  are  thought  to  have  origi- 
nated about  the  end  of  the  7th  cent,  and  to  hare 
become  common  during  the  Carlovingian  period. 
The  oldest  plastic  crucifixes  in  the  West  are  a 
bronze  in  the  gallery  degli  Uffizi,  in  Florence,  and 
the  two  which  Leo  III.  presented  to  the  Yaticaa 
and  Ostia  basilica.  That  the  East  had  crucifixes 
in  early  times  is  proven  by  D' Agincourt's  copy  of 
a  Syrian  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  hints  of  the  Church 
fathers,  and  the  82d  c.  of  the  TruIIan  Synod  of 
692  (see  Giesilir,  eccl.  hist.  {  127,  n.  7).  Sub- 
sequently the  orthodox  C.  of  the  East  forbid  the 
use  of  all  images,  including  crucifixes.  In  the 
Greek  C,  even  the  cross  is  not  placed  above  the 
altar,  but  on  its  tablet  But  in  the  West  cruci- 
fixes of  wood,  stone,  silver,  gold;  ivory,  &c.,  are 
everywhere  found,  especially  in  churches,  Rom. 
and  Lutheran.  The  Reformed  Churches,  how- 
ever, do  not  tolerate  them.  —  The  crucifiix  haa 
undergone  several  modifications.  Its  first  form 
was  a  lamb  under  the  cross,  as  in  the  church  of 

*  In  general,  the  more  these  outward  uses  cf  the  form 
of  the  cross  prevniled,  the  more  did  living  failh  in  the 
crucified  One  vanish ;  the  more  did  the  inner  ** cross  of 
Christ"  become  a  stumbling-block  and  foolishness.  Iq 
this  respect  the  Romish  C.  resembles  Christians  who 
are  erer  talking  of  their  religious  experiences,  and 
making  a  display  of  them,  until,  having  exhausted 
themselves,  they  utter  glaring  nonsense.  —  Uaasoe. 
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Pftal  of  Kola.  Then  the  bust  of  Christ  waa 
added,  ander  or  above  the  cross,  with  a  lamb  on 
its  centre.  The  next  form  waa  a  human  image 
of  Christ,  cltithed,  and  with  extended  arms,  in 
the  suppliant  posture  of  the  ancients.  Such 
representations  were  used  until  tfie  12th  cent. 
Meanwhile,  the  cross  with  Christ  living  nailed 
to  it,  waa  introduced,  first  with  four  nails,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  one  in  each  of  the  feet,  which 
were  placed  beside  each  other ;  then  with  Christ 
djing,  or  dead,  having  only  a  girdle  around  his 
loins,  fastened  (after  the  13th  cent)  with  three 
sails,  one  in  each  hand,  and  one  through  the 
feet  crossed,  the  right  above  the  left.  Early  in 
the  middle  ages  the  crucifix  was  surrounded  with 
a  group,  usually  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
John,  sometimes  a  soldier  with  a  sponge  and 
another  with  a  lance;  most  frequently  Mary 
Magdalene  on  her  knees,  embracing  the  cross. 
Anciently,  and  nowyetin  someKomish  churches, 
the  body  of  the  dying  Saviour  is  represented  as 
emaciated,  and  his  features  as  distorted;  but 
more  cultivated  Christian  art  gave  to  his  form 
and  face  the  noblest  expressions  of  agony  and 
dignified  suffering.  (See  Mvntir,  d.  Sinnbilder, 
Ac,  d.  Mittelalt  I.  77 ;  Otte,  Handb.  d.  kirchl. 
KunstarchsBol.  d.  Mittelalt.)        Grvjnbisbn.* 

CnXOifizioiL  This  mode  of  puhishment  was 
common  among  the  ancient  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Indians,  Scythians,  Grecians,  and 
Macedonians  (see  \V)msr's  Lex.).  Alexander 
M.,  after  taking  Tvre,  had  2000  Tynans  cruci- 
fied. C.  seems  to  have  been  practised  even  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  put  Regulus  to  death  upon  a 
high  cross.  Hanno,  after  being  scourgea,  had 
his  eyes  put  out,  was  tortured  to  death,  and  then 
exposed  on  a  cross  (see  similar  cases  in  Herod., 
Xen.,  and  Plut.).  C»sar's  letting  the  pirates  be 
strangled  before  crucifixion,  is  named  by  Sueton. 
as  a  proof  of  his  clemency  (J.  Cass.  o.  74) ;  fur  it 
was  at  once  the  most  painful  and  shameful  death 
(cmddusimum  ieUrrtmumque  auppL,  Cic.  Vxrr. 
V.  64 ;  damnaiUsimum  quoddam  jaium  (Nonua) 
extremum  suppl,,  Arnob.  adv,  gentt$^  1. 36).  The 
crosa  was  called  tnfelix  lignum  or  arboTf  in/amis 
stipes  (LxvY,  1,  26 ;  Misvcfol.  Oct,  c.  9).  The 
Romans  considered  C.  a  servile  supfL  (Uor.  Sat, 
1,  3,  80-^ ;  Cic.  1.  c.  66),  to  be  inflicted  on  com- 
mon criminals,  especially  on  slaves,  robbers, 
aasassins,  forgers,  thieves,  and  seditious  persons. 
It  was  never  executed  on  a  eioem  romanum. 
The  Komans  practised  it  until  Constao tine's 
time,  sometimes  even  upon  freemen,  captives, 
Christians,  and  women  (Lactant.  div,  instit.  lY. 
26.  Cf.  Jos.  Arch.  18;  3,  4;  ^.  /.  V.  11, 1). 
It  was  inflicted  by  the  Jews  only  under  Roman 
rule;  instead  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases 
describing  it,  they  used  "hanging,"  and  of  the 
culprit,  **the  one  hung."  Impalement  was 
practised  by  the  Jews  only  to  expose  stoned  cri- 
minals to  greater  indignity.  The  crucifixion  of 
Christ  was  in  the  Roman  mode  (concerning  the 
Rom.  forms  of  the  cross^  ^.,  see  Art.).  Repre- 
sentations of  Christ's  crucifixion  usually  make 
the  cross  too  high.  High  crosses  were  used  only 
for  great  criminals  (Just,  hist,  18,  7 ;  Surt.  in 
Galb,  9).  Usually  the  convicts'  feet  were  only 
a  few  spans  above  the  ground.  The  use  of  the 
hyssop-reed,  commonly  only  a  foot  long,  proves 


that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Saviour.  The 
Rom.  cross  had  a  pin  projecting  from  the  middle 
(«b(  sipof,  Just.  d%al,  91 ;  Htfyfuk,  sedile),  to  sup- 
port the  body  (Irrn.  adv,  hcer^  2,  42),  and  keep 
the  hands  from  tearing  out.  Lipsius,  de  cruee, 
Aniw,  1595,  supposes  Christ's  cross  was  made 
of  oak ;  but  it  was  most  probably  made  of  the 
sycamore,  palm,  or  olive,  the  most  common  trees 
in  Palestine  (a  gloss  in  Clrmrntin.  I.  de  summa 
trin,  says,  cedrum  in  stipiie,  palmam  in  polo  per 
longam,  eupressum  in  ligno  ex  iraverso). 

Scourging  preceded  crucifixion  (Jos.  B.  J.  5, 
11 ;  Livr,  33, 36 ;  Curt.  7, 11,  28),  either  in  the 
PrsBtorium  or  on  the  way  to  the  execution,  which 
took  place  on  some  public  road  outside  of  the 
city,  as  a  warning  to  all  who  passed.  Convicts 
had  to  drag  their  cross,  or  at  least  the  larger 
beam,  to  the  place  of  execution  (Plutarch,  ser. 
vind,  c.  9) ;  it  was  never  carriea  fiir  them  ;  the 
soldiers  compelled  Simon  the  Cyrenean  to  bear 
the  Saviour's  from  arbitrary  rudeness,  not  from 
pity  to  Christ  A  white  tablet  (titulus,  ewif, 
Xfvxu^Ko,  aitia),  with  the  crime  inscribed,  was 
carried  before  the  convict,  or  hung  round  his 
neck  (Surt.  Calig.  32;  Eusrb.  H.  £.,  V.  1, 19). 
A  herald  went  before  the  procession  and  pro- 
claimed the  cause  of  the  execution.  In  Rome 
and  cities  where  the  governors  had  lictors,  they 
were  the  executioners.  As  Pilate  had  no  lictors, 
soldiers  performed  this  office.  The  soldiers  were 
usually  commanded  by  a  centurion  or  tribune 
(exactor  mortis,  or  cent,  suppl,  praepositus),  on 
horseback  (Tac.  Ann,  3, 14 ;  Srn.  de  ira,  1, 16). 
The  custom  of  giving  the  convict  about  to  suffer 
a  narcotic  drink,  was  Jewish,  but  allowed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  It  was  vinegar, 
or  sour  wine  and  bitter  ingredients  (gall,  ic.) 
mixed  with  myrrh,  which  Christ  refus^.  Con- 
victs were  usually  fastened  to  the  v^ijled  cross 
(hence  toUere,  ascenders,  &o,,  in  c,  and  c,  star 
tuere) ;  to  fasten  them  to  oi  cross  lying  on  the 
ground  was  an  exception;  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Ch.  fathers  is  that  Cfhrist  was 
executed  in  the  usual  way.  Before  crucifixion, 
convicts  were  stripped  naked;  the  exceptions 
were  rare.  The  clotn  around  the  loins  of  Christ 
in  most  paintings,  is  probably  an  addition  of 
Christian  art ;  though  Hug  thinks  Roman  cus- 
tom warrants  it.  The  phrase,  yv^vo*  yap  fftov- 
poiwireu  (Artrmidor.  Oneirocr.  II.  55)  does  not 
forbid  it.  It  is  more  uncertain  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  as  repre- 
sented since  the  13th  cent.  —  The  crucifixion,  17 
yfpoMjjUdtfi^  was  as  follows:  four  soldiers  drew 
up  the  convict  with  ropes,  and  set  him  on  the 
sedUe;  the  arms  and  feet  were  then  bound  to 
their  places,  and  nails  driven  through  the  hands 
and  feet  (see  Winrr's  Lex.);  whether  a  nail 
throuj^h  each  foot,  or  one  through  both,  cannot 
be  decided ;  the  latter  method  was  most  common. ' 
The  convicts'  garments  belonged  to  the  execu- 
tioners as  spolia  (John  19  :  23).  The  tablet, 
with  its  inscription  in  the  official  Roman  lan- 
guage, the Greex  world-language,  and  the  national 
Hebrew,  which  was  fastened  above  the  head  of 
the  crucified,  was  probably  the  same  which  waa 
carried  before  him,  or  on  his  neck. — The  suffer- 
ings caused  by  crucifixion  were,  1,  the  unnatural 
fixed  position  of  the  body,  with  the  arms  vio- 
lently stretched,  so  that  the  least  movement 
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eaosed  tbo  leverest  pains  in  the  whole  body, 
especially  in  the  back  lacerated  by  the  scourging, 
and  in  the  pierced  hands.  2.  As  the  nails  were 
drlTcn  through  the  limbs  at  points  having  many 
nerves  and  sinews,  some  of  which  were  thus 
torn,  others  violently  compressed,  they  caused 
great  pain.  3.  Inflammation  of  the  wounds  and 
other  parts,  in  which  circulation  was  checked, 
ensued.  The  pain  and  thirst  thus  occasioned 
were  momentarily  increased.  4.  The  blood  was 
driven  from  the  wounded  and  stretched  extre- 
mities to  the  head,  swelled  the  arteries,  and 
caused  terrible  pains  in  the  head.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  being  checked,  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  was  impeded,  the  action  of  the 
heart  oecame  oppressed,  all  the  veins  distended, 
and  unutterable  dread  ensued.  Loss  of  blood 
through  the  wounds  would  have  relieved  these 
pains ;  but  coagulation  soon  checked  this  flow. 
Thus  death  spread  by  slow  degrees  from  the  ex- 
tremities through  the  muscles,  veins,  and  nerves. 
Sometimes  these  sufferings  lasted  for  twelve 
hours,  or  even  to  the  second  and  third  day  (Pe- 
TRON.  Sai,  III.),  when  the  wretched  beings  died 
of  hunger  and  pain  combined  (Euseb.  II.  £.,  8, 
3;  cf.  Hbrodot.  7,  194;  Joseph,  vit  75).  Ac- 
cording to  Roman  custom,  the  bodies  were  left 
hanging  until  the  flesh  fell  off,  or  was  devoured 
by  birds  or  beasts.  Soldiers  guarded  them 
against  attempts  to  take  them  away  for  burial. 
Occasionally,  death  was  hastened  by  kindling  a 
fire  beneath  the  convicts,  or  bears  and  lions  were 
allowed  to  devour  them.  Sometimes  they  were 
speared  under  the  shoulders  (Orio.  on  Matt.  27  : 
54).  The  Romans  never  took  the  bodies  down 
for  burial,  excepting  on  the  eve  of  the  Emperor's 
birthday.  According  to  Deut.  21 :  22,  the  Jews 
could  not  permit  a  person  to  hang  exposed  over 
night ;  it  was  thought  a  special  desecration  to 
allow  one  to  hang  thus  on  a  high-sabbath. 
Hence,  thoy  begged  the  crttcifragium  of  Pilate, 
which  was  a  separate  punishment ;  it  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sufferings  curtailed  by  a  more 
speedy  death.  The  broad  lance  inflicted  the 
death-wound.  Then  they  might  bury  the  6ody. 
(See  Jahn,  ArchasoL;  Friedlieb,  Arcbaol.  d. 
Leiden sgesch.,  155.)  11.  Merz.* 

Crnciger  ( Cremiger,  Crettizinger),  Caspar ,  a 
faithful  and  judicious  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
was  b.  Jan.  1,  1504,  in  Leipsic,  of  a  respectable 
family.  At  first  his  talents  seemed  only  mode- 
rate, out  he  soon  displayed  higher  abilities.  He 
?uietly  embraced  evangelical  doctrines  about 
519.  In  1521,  having  fled  from  the  plague  to 
Wittenberg,  he  hoard  Melatichthont  then  Lutlier, 
In  1524  he  was  called  to  Magdeburg  as  rector 
of  the  St.  John's  school.  lie  also  preached  there 
with  success.  In  1528  he  returned  to  Witten- 
berg, preached,  lectured  on  the  0.  and  N.  T., 
and  assisted  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
the  natural  sciences  was  of  advantage.  He  took 
part  in  the  Marburg  discussion,  15^ ;  the  Wit- 
tenberg cone,  1536;  the  Smalcald  conference, 
1537,  and  the  convention  of  Worms,  1540.  In 
1539,  he  was  called  to  aid  Myconius  in  introducing 
the  Reformation  into  Leipsic ;  but,  by  Luther's 
advice  he  was  not  allowed  to  go,  which  is  the 
xnore  rcmnrkable,  since  L.  had  begun  to  mistrust 
him  and  Melanchthon  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 


Lord's  Supper  and  justification  (cf.  Corp,  Refm 
III.  159 ;  IV.  1037 ).  He  died,  after  great  bodily 
sufferings,  patiently  borne,  Nov.  16, 1548,  leaving 
two  daughters  (one  married  to  Luther's  son 
John)  and  a  son,  Caspar^  Melanehthon's  succes- 
sor. Caspar,  being  expelled  for  implication 
in  crypto-Calvinism,  became  pastor  in  Caasel, 
where  he  died  in  1597,  characterized  by  extreme 
Lutheraniem  as  **  optimi pairin ptssimus filiua" 
because  he  advocated  the  Reformed  doctrine. 
Oruciger,  Sr.,  as  ro^xvypotidrat'Of,  took  down,  with 
Rdrer,  many  of  Luther's  lectures  and  sermons, 
and  prepared  them  for  print.  He  left  behind 
many  speeches,  treatises,  and  exegetical  wri- 
tings,  which  still  possess  value.  (See  Reitt- 
hold's  Ged'tlchtnissrede,  Corp.  Jiff,  XI.  833  ; 
Ada  MI,  Vit  Theol, :  Bosskck,  diss,  de  Or.  Lpz. 
1739;  Fiptf's  ev.  Kalender,  1854.) 

E.  SCHWAKZ.* 

Crusades. — After  Constantino  the  Great  built 
the  church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  pilgrimages 
to  places  distinguished  by  Christ's  bodily  pre- 
sence were  considered  meritorious,  and  became 
more  frequent  until  they  reached  their  height  in 
the  11th  cent.  Whilst  the  Arabs  held  those 
places,  the  pilgrims  were  kindly  treated;  but 
when  the  Seljuk  Turks  seised  Svria  (1073),  thej 
so  grossly  maltreated,  not  only  pilgrims,  but 
Christians  dwelling  in  Palestine,  that  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  was  aroused  in  multitudes  of  pious 
and  brave  hearts.  The  appeals  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  therefore,  and  of  Urban  II.  at  the  Coun- 
cils of  Piacenia  and  Clermont  (1095)  called 
forth  sealous  responses.  With  the  cry,  "Qod 
wills  it,"  thousands  of  every  station  and  age, 
following  the  devout  fanaticism  of  the  age,  re- 
solved to  join  the  expedition,  and,  as  their  badge, 
wore  a  red  cross  upon  their  right  shoulder;  hence 
the  name  crusaders.  Soon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, from  France,  Lorraine,  and  Normandy, 
impelled  by  the  hope  of  temporal  and  eternal 
gain,  and  fired  by  the  wide-spread  enthusiasna, 
seized  the  cross,  and  rushed  into  an  enterprise, 
of  whose  extent  and  perils  they  had  no  concep- 
tion. The  first  of  these  bands,  collected  in 
March,  1095,  and  led  by  Peter  of  Amiens  and 
Walter  t/ie  Penniless,  after  cruelly  persecuting 
the  Jews,  and  robbing  their  native  country,  met 
with  almost  annihilating  vengeance,  by  hunger 
and  sword,  on  their  passage  through  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  August,  1096, 
however,  a  well-organised  army  of  knights, 
mostly  from  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Noi^ 
mandy,  started  hj  different  routes  for  Constao- 
tinople,  the  appomted  place  of  rendezvous.  Its 
several  divisions  were  commanded  by  brave  and 
warlike  men :  Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  whose  ability 
in  the  council  and  on  the  field  soon  secured  for 
him  the  highest  influence;  RaymondofSt,  OilUs, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  who  rivalled  Godfrey's  in- 
fluence ;  Robert  of  Normandy,  the  first  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  Count  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders; Hugh  the  Great,  brother  of  Philip  of 
France;  the  eloquent  Count  Stephen  of  Chartrts; 
the  crafty  and  ambitious  Boemond,  Prince  of 
Tan'tntum,  Robert  Guiscand's  son  ;  the  chivalno 
and  noble  Ihncred,  Boemond's  nephew ;  and  B. 
Adhemar  of  Pay,  the  papal  legate.  Afier  inde- 
scribable hardships,  the  host  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  pressed  on  to  the  conquest  of  Nice, 
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the  Syrian  Seljaks  oonstiintly  opposing  them. 
On  Jane  2,  1098,  Antiuch  fell  into  their  hnnds 
through  treachery.  The  Persian  nobleman,  Car- 
boran^  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  Anttoch 
with  300,000  men,  was  also  Tanquished.  Then 
first  eould  the  yictorious  crusaders  summon 
courage  to  pursue  the  great  object  of  their  inva- 
sion, along  the  Syrian  const,  towards  Ram!ah 
and  Emmaus.  But  repeated  conflicts  with  the 
Turks,  and  dissensions  among  their  leaders, 
hindered  their  progress.  It  whs  not  until  Jane 
7,  1099,  that  they  reached  Jerusalem.  Only 
20,000  warriors  survived,  and  39  days  were 
spent  in  impatience  before  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  city,  At  length,  by 
means  of  batteries  and  scaling-ladders,  they 
effected  an  entrance,  July  15,  and  triumphantiy 
ascended  the  heights  of  the  temple.  Seventy 
thousand  infidels  perished  by  the  sword;  the 
Jews  of  the  city  were  all  burned  without  mercy 
in  their  synagogue.  Having  thus  sated  their 
vengeance,  the  victors  went  with  uncovered 
heads  and  bare  feet,  through  gore  and  flnmes, 
into  the  church  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
singing  hymns  as  they  proceeded,  and  there  con- 
fessed their  sins  and  vowed  amendment. 

Thus  the  seal  and  sufferings  of  the  crusaders 
seemed  to  have  won  their  prize.  But  to  secure 
permanence  to  this  dearly-bought  conquest,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  an  organized  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  provide  proper  man- 
agement of  the  surviving  but  broken  forces, 
for  many  pilgrims  already  thought  of  returning 
home,  whercHS  Jerusalem  was  still  surrounded 
bj  prowling  foes.  At  the  same  time,  selfish  dis- 
sensions arose  among  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  crusades.  Amulf,  the  episcopal 
successor  of  Adheroar,  at  the  head  of  arrogant 
priests,  contended  that  a  spiritual  kingdom 
shoold  be  founded,  under  a  temporal  protector- 
ate. The  assembled  princes  decided  upon  tbe 
choice  of  a  temporal  king.  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon, 
was  unanimously  chosen,  but  would  assume  no 
other  title  than  "  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre;" being  unwilling  to  wear  a  royal  crown 
where  Christ  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns. — 
Whilst  these  things  were  transpiring  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Egyptian  Caliph  Mostali  had  urged  an 
immense  army,  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  as 
far  as  Ascalon.  Godfrey  led  Jorth  his  enthusi- 
astic hosts  against  him,  and,  Aug.  12,  1099, 
routed  his  army  with  terrible  slaughter.  Pro- 
yisions  and  arms  in  abundance  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  victors,  and  the  new  kingdom  acquired 
increased  influence  and  security.  Soon  after 
this  victory,  Daimbert,  Archb.  of  Pisa,  arrived 
in  Jerusalem ;  by  the  help  of  the  princes,  he 
expelled  the  hatea  Arnulf,  and  having,  as  Patri- 
arch, demanded,  in  the  Pope's  name,  that  the 
kingdom  should  become  a  fief  of  the  Church, 
constrained  Godfrey  to  promise  to  defend  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  as  the  vassal  of 
the  Patriarch  and  Pope.  Godfrey  (see  Art.) 
died  July  18, 1100.  The  Crusaders  were,  mean- 
while, reduced  to  2000  footmen  and  300  horse- 
men. The  kingdom  was  confined  to  the  posses- 
Bion  of  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  Nazareth,  Ram  lab, 
Ceesarea,  and  some  adjacent  villages,  and  the 
feudal  tenure  of  four  chief  baronies,  of  which 
LaodiceOf  was  under  Raymond,   and  Tiberias 


under  Tancred,  whilst  Aniioch  and  Edessa,  the 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  sustained  a  less  inti- 
mate relation  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  their 
distance,  and  intervening  Turkish  possessions. 
It  was  fifty  years  before  the  Christians  subdued 
the  entire  coast  to  Askelon.    And,  as  the  parts 
taken  were  apportioned  to  those  most  active  in 
their  conquest,  there  arose  in  Jerusalem  a  feudal 
nobiliu,  pledged,  as  in  the  West,  to  render  the 
King  forty  days'  service  every  year,  and  general 
obedience.    The  cities  in  part  fell  to  the  barons, 
partly  remained  under  the  immediate  rule  of 
the  King.    The  chief  barons,  among  whom  the 
King  was  primus  inter  pares,  presided  at  the 
diets ;  but  tney  often  so  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves that  they  called  in  the  Turks  to  their  aid. 
The  knights  of  the  kingdom,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  numbered  only  a  few  hundred, 
and,  with  the  cities,  could  not  rally  more  than 
5000  warriors.    As  the  King's  power  was  em- 
barrassed by  his  relations  to  the  feudal  lords,  it 
became  still  more  so  by  the  repeated  strifes 
which  arose  between  these  nobles  and  numerous 
arrogant  priests.     Besides  the  Patriarch,  who 
aimed  at  supremacy  over  the  entire  Eastern 
Church,  and  a  large  number  of  Bishops,  there 
were  Jice  Arcbbitihops  in  the  small  kingdom ; 
those  of  Tyre,  Csesarea,  Bessaret,  Nazareth,  and 
Krak   (Philadelphia).     To  these  were  added 
crowds  of  poor  subordinate  clergy,  whom  the 
hope  of  gain  had  drawn  to  Palestme.    Numer- 
ous monks,  also,  favoured  by  Rome,  infringed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  other  ecclesiastics,  and 
provoked  open  contentions.     As  the  clergy  r^ 
ceived,  besides  having  their  own  bands,  tithes  of 
all  the  revenues,  and  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims, 
whilst  the  income  of  the  Kings  was  so  small 
that  they  could  scarcely  maintain  the  govern* 
ment,  frequent  feuds  arose  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers.    In  addition  to  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  the  new  state  acquired  a  mixed  po- 
pulation of  the  most  diverse  character  and  man- 
ners. The  chief  and  most  favoured  of  these  were 
the  European  crusaders,  or  pilgrims,  generally 
called  Franks,  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  made 
the  Mohammedans  hate  and  despise  them.   The 
offspring  of  those  born  itk  Palestine  were  called 
PuUanij  who  became  worse  than  their  parents. 
Besides  these  were  the  orthodox  Greek  Chris- 
tians, Surians,   the  working  class,  whom   the 
Latin  ecclesiastics  soicly  oppressed.     In  lan- 
guage, manner  of  life,  and  customs,  they  most 
resembled  the  Saracens,  \vho,  as  also  the  Gnf- 
font  (as  the  Franks  called  the  Greeks)  were  few 
in  number.  —  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  main- 
tained itself,  amid  constant  hostilities  and  grow- 
ing corruptions,   until  Oct.  21,  1187.      Eight 
kings'  succeeded  Gudfrey,  who,  though  brave 
amid  the  perils  of  warfare,  lacked  ability  and 
wisdom  to  confirm    their  rule.     Indeed,   the 
government  would  not  have  lasted  so  long,  but 
for  the  aid  which  annually  arrived  in  the  per- 
'      '      -  ■  ■ 

*■  These  were,  1,  Baldwin  L,  Godfrey's  brother,  to 
1118;  2,  Baldwin  II.,  his  cousin,  to  1131 ;  3,  FonUe  of 
Anjow,  the  husband  of  Melissindo,  daughter  of  B.  if., 
to  1142 ;  4,  Baldwin  III.,  Melissinda's  son,  under  the 
regency  of  M.,  to  1162;  6,  Almerie,  brother  of  B.  III., 
to  July  11,  1173;  ^.Baldwin  IV.,  Almerio's  son,  to 
1183;  7,  Baldwin  V.,  son  of  B.  IV.,  to  1186;  and  6, 
Veil  of  LuBtgnau, 
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sons  of  new  pilgrims,  and  the  support  of  the 
religioue-kniEntlj  orders  of  the  JlospiiaUers  and 
limplars.  The  great  influence  uf  these  orders  in 
the  kingdom  culls  for  some  special  notice  of 
their  origin.  About  the  middle  of  the  11th 
cente,  some  benevolent  merchants  of  Amalfi  and 
other  Italian  cities  founded  a  hospital,  with  a 
monastery  and  church,  in  Jerusalem,  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  sick  pilgrims.  Tho 
members  of  this  institution,  called  ffospiiallera, 
took  the  name  of  their  patron,  St  John  of  Alex- 
andria. At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  Ger- 
hard ofPi'ovence,  a  pious  philanthropist,  was  at 
its  head,  and  obtained  from  Paschal  II.  a  dis- 
tinct constitution.  Gerhard's  successor,  Ray- 
mond ofPtiy,  added  (1118)  militarpr  to  the  other 
duties  of  the  members,  and  thus  induced  large 
numbers  to  join  the  order;  they  wore  a  black 
cloak,  with  an  eight-cornered  cross  of  white 
linen  on  the  left  breast.  Their  leader  was  called 
Magier,  and,  since  Hugo  o/Beval,  Grand-Master 
(see  Hospitallers).  About  the  same  time,  Hugh  of 
JPagens  and  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldamar  joined  with 
seven  other  knights  in  a  vow  of  chastity,  obedi- 
ence, and  poverty,  in  honor  of  the  sweet  Mother 
of  Qod,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  pious  pilgrims,  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  Martial  and  monastic  objects  were 
thus  combined  at  their  outset.  This  basis  of  a 
new  order  was  laid  in  1119.  It  soon  rendered 
important  service  to  the  feeble  kingdom.  Bald- 
win II.,  therefore,  cheerfully  offered  for  their 
use  a  part  of  his  palace,  near  the  supposed  lo- 
cality of  Solomon's  temple;  hence  their  name. 
Templars,  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  also,  at 
once  recognized  the  order  as  a  religious  society, 
and  St.  Bernard  of  CInirvnux  proclaimed  their 
praise  in  Europe  so  sealously,  that.  Honor! us 
II.  confirmed  tne  organization,  1128,  and  their 
numbers  and  wealth  rapidly  increased.  The 
knights  lived  in  their  houses  fike  monks ;  valour 
against  infidels  was  their  chief  virtue.  Their 
dress  was  a  white  cloak  with  a  red  cross.  Ad- 
missions took  place  secretly,  in  the  assembled 
chapter,  with  simple  ceremonies  ;  their  various 
rules,  also,  were  kept  secret,  being  shown  only 
to  the  higher  and  older  members  (cf.  Giescler, 
Eccl.  H.  ll.  2  72).  These  two  religious-military 
orders  impressed  their  character  upon  the  ago, 
and  long  efficiently  aided  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. Securing  to  the  members  a  double  merit, 
they  attracted  the  choicest  warriors  of  Europe ; 
those  who  could  not  join  them  made  the  one  or 
other  order  the  heir  of  their  estate.  Both  orders 
were  divided  into  different  classes,  the  first  class 
being  composed  of  knights  proper,  who  could 
prove  their  nobility ;  but  any  one  might  enter 
the  order  as  a  fellow  in  arms,  or  a  serving  bro- 
ther. The  Grand-Masters,  who  had  their  seat  in 
Jerusalem,  had  command  of  a  strong  force,  and, 
by  means  of  their  immense  revenues,  could  sus- 
tain many  hired  soldiers. 

Thus  supported,  Baldwin  I.  and  II.  success- 
fully defended  themselves  against  the  infidels. 
But  when,  under  the  feeble  Foulk^  the  terrible 
Zenghi^  emir  of  Aleppo,  and  his  son,  Noraddin^ 
took  Edessa,  the  news  of  its  fall  spread  such 
alarm  Uiat  nothing  short  of  another  and  general 
orusade  was  thought  adequate  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  kingdom.    Eugene  III.  headed  the  move- 


ment at  once,  offered  the  immunities  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  the  faithful  to  the  crusaders, 
and  summoned  the  princes  of  the  Western 
Church  to  the  rescue,  through  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  (EuGiir.  Ep,  ad  Ludov,  in  Mansi,  XXI.  p. 
626,  <fcc.).  Bernard  (see  Art.)  inflamed  ail 
France.  Louis  VII.  and  most  of  his  knights 
to«k  the  cross,  to  atone  for  the  burning  down  of 
a  church  filled  with  human  beings.  In  II46» 
Bernard  preached  the  crusade  in  Germany.  At 
tho  diet  of  Spires,  his  burning  eloquence  fired 
all  presei]^t ;  even  Conrad  III.  was  borne  down 
by  it  against  his  will,  and  was  the  first  to  march 
forth,  with  70,000  warriors,  on  the  old  oonrse, 
through  Hungary  towards  Constantinople.  Bat, 
as  bitter  dissensions  existed  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and 
as  the  Germans  were  already  engaged  in  hostftli* 
ties  in  Thrace,  Manuel  I.  did  not  hesitate  quietly 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Seijuks  advants^ 
jreous  to  himself.  This  involved  the  Germans 
in  so  many  difficulties  and  losses,  that  Conrad 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  and  advised  his  fol- 
lowers to  join  the  French.  But  Louis  YIL  had 
suffered  equal  losses  in  the  devastated  oountry, 
from  all  whose  heights  and  ravines  the  light- 
armed  foe  assailed  him.  Only  after  the  severest 
toils  did  he,  with  a  small  part  of  his  army, 
roach  Syria,  where  Conrad  met  him.  There 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  North  German  and 
English  crusaders,  who  had  meanwhile  token 
Lisbon  from  the  Moors.  Unwilling  that  the  en- 
terprise should  prove  utterly  fruitless,  the  united 
host,  with  Balawin  III.  and  the  troops  of  his 
baronies,  besieged  Damascus.  But  here,  again, 
ambition,  strife,  and  especially  the  treachery  of 
the  Pullani,  defeated  the  attempt  Well  nigh 
consumed  by  hunger,  pestilence,  and  vice,  the 
Princes,  disheartened,  returned  with  their  few 
remaining  followers  to  their  homes  (1149). 
,  After  this  failure,  the  Christians  in  PalesUne 
met  with  one  misfortune  after  another;  and, 
although  they  were  constantly  assisted  by  new 
pilgrims,  the  debilitated,  distracted  kingdom 
would  soon  have  gone  down,  only  for  the  hostili- 
ties of  rival  houses.  But  after  Saladin  had  sub- 
jtutcd  Egypt  and  frontier  Asia,  he  assailed  and 
took  Jerusalem,  Oct.  3,  1187.  Although  he 
treated  the  conquered  Christians  with  surprising 
clemency,  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City 
spread  consternation  and  grief  throughout  Uie 
entire  West.  Gregory  VIII.  issued  a  call  for 
tithes  in  support  of  a  third  crusade.  The  Ita- 
lians, with  the  Archb.  of  Pisa  and  Ritvenna,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Normans,  Frieslanders, 
Danes,  nnd  the  Flemish,  hastened  forward  with 
a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred  ships.  It  was 
the  most  splendid  of  the  crusades.  The  veteran 
Frederick  I.,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance, 
seized  the  cross,  and,  early  in  1188,  was  in  the 
field  with  30,000  warriors,  the  flower  of  his  na> 
tion,  and  marched  for  Constantinople,  which,  by 
his  strict  discipline,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
he  reached  without  loss.  Suspicions,  however, 
prevailed,  that  the  emperor,  Isiiao  Angelus,  had 
formed  treaties  with  Saladin  which  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  crusade.  Frederick,  therefore, 
treated  the  empire  as  a  conquered  country^  and, 
forcing  his  passage  into  Asia,  took  Iconium,and 
reached  Tarsus  with  but  trifling  losses.    There 
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h^  perished  whilst  hathing  in  the  Oydnas  (or 
Selef).  July  10,  1190.  His  army  fell  into  dis- 
order) and  became  so  reduced  that  but  a  rem- 
nant was  left,  which,  under  Duke  Frederick  of 
Suabia,  the  Emperor's  second  son,  besieged 
Ptolemais  (Acre).  Thither  had  the  Kinjn  of 
France  and  England  also  led  their  hosts,  rhilip 
embarked  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  on  April 
13, 1191.  Richard,  after  encountering  a  storm, 
delayed,  to  avenge  himself  upon  Isaac  Comnenus, 
for  his  maltreatment  of  the  English,  by  taking 
Cyprus,  and  arrived  later.  Both  kings  now 
stormed  Acre ;  but  nine  bloody  battles,  hun^r, 
pestilence,  and  other  misfortunes,  had  carried 
off  nearly  300,000  Christians.  Many  nobles, 
and  Duke  Frederick  himself,  fell  by  the  plague. 
But,  before  his  death,  he  founded  the  Teutonic 
order  o/knighte,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  needy  and  sick  German  pil- 
grims to  Palestine,  who  were  mostly  neglected 
by  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars.  After  the 
taking  of  Ptolemais,  disunion  stopped  further 

Erogress.  The  baughuness  of  Richard  drove 
is  confederates  from  him,  so  that  he  soon  found 
himself  alone  in  the  field  against  Saladin.  After 
various  fierce  encounters,  this  noble  foe  con- 
sented to  a  truce  of  three  years.  With  the  hope 
of  completing  the  conquest  of  Palestine  at  some 
future  time,  Richard,  after  giving  Cvprus  to 
Quido,  and  dividing  half  the  land  uf  the  island 
among  his  knights,  started  (1192)  homeward, 
but  was  seised  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  sold  to 
Henry  YI.,  and  released  only  on  the  payment 
of  an  immense  ransom  (Baronius,  ad,  ann. 
1193 ;  Matth.  Paris,  ad.  ann.  1195). 

Subsequent  crusades  assumed  an  essentially 
different  character.  Youthful  enthusiasm  bad 
subsided ;  the  seal  of  the  people  grew  cold ;  the 
princes  gave  more  heed  to  their  private  inte- 
rests ;  the  voyages  to  the  East  assumed  a  more 
commercial  character,  and  did  the  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  more  harm  than  good.  In- 
nocent III.,  however,  bad  a  new  crusade  preached 
by  Foulk  of  Neuilly.  A  n umber  of  Italian  dukes 
and  counts  obeyed  the  call.  Foremost  among 
them  were  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  Simon  & 
Montfort,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Boniface  of 
Moniferrat.  The  assembled  host  amounted  to 
20,0d0  warriors.  As  this  force  was  not  thought 
sufficient  for  a  land-march,  a  contract  was  made 
with  Venice  to  convey  the  army  by  sea  for 
80,000  marks.  The  crafty  Doge,  Dandolo,  sought 
to  turn  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  raising 
of  this  sum  to  his  own  advantai^e,  by  inducing 
the  crusaders  to  further  his  designs  upon  Dal- 
matia.  This  accomplished,  they  also  let  them- 
selves become  involved  in  the  revolution  of  the 
Greek  empire.  They  took  Constantinople,  April 
12,  1204,  plundered  the  city,  destroyed  rich 
treasures  of  ancient  literature  and  art,  and 
founded  a  Latin  feudal  empire,  of  which  Bald- 
tDin  of  Flanders  was  crowned  the  first  emperor. 
Although  Innocent  deprecated  the  conquest,  he 
availed  himself  of  its  results,  claiming  for  Rome 
the  appointment  uf  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople (GsorrRoi  dr  Villr-Haroouin,  Hiet.  de  la 
conq,  de  Constant.,  1198-1207).  The  new  em* 
pire  lasted  only  until  1261.  Its  establishment, 
however,  afforded  security  to  pilgrims  on  their 
land-route  to  Palestine.    JBut  it  did  not  relieve 


those  already  there.    Innocent,  therefore,  pro- 
claimed another  crusade — the  crusade  ofchUdren. 
It  was  composed  of  crowds  of  youth  of  both  sexes, 
whom  no  authority  could  fully  control.     Some 
of  them  went  by  land,  and  fell  by  hunger,  dis- 
ease, or  the  sword  before  they  reached  Constan- 
tinople.   Others  forced  an  embarkation  from 
Italy,  and  either  perished  in  the  waves,  or  were 
seised  by  pirates,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  infi- 
dels.    Such  catastrophtes  were  calculated  to 
disgust  men  with  crusades.    But  the  Popes  still 
hoped  to  wrest  Christian  countries  hela  by  the 
infidels  from  the  power  of  Islam,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  Greek 
Church.    They  really  succeeded,  in  the  fall  of 
1217,  to  get  a  new  crusade  into  the  Orient 
Those  who  took  part  were  mostly  Hungarians, 
under  Andrew  II.,  and  Germans,  under  Duke 
Leopold  YII.  of  Austria,  Duke  Otto  of  Meran, 
the  Archb.  of  Salzburg,  and  other  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords.    Many  came  also  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Northern  Germany,  under  Duke 
William  of  Holland,  by  way  of  the  North  Sea, 
taking  Alcasor  on  their  way ;  these  did  not  reach 
Syria  until  the  following  year.     Meanwhile, 
Andrew  II.,  discovering  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  returned  home  with  some  of  his  best 
soldiers.    The  other  crusaders,  however,-  under 
the  avaricious  Cardinal-le^te  Pdagius,  joined 
by  the  three  orders  of  knights  and  King  John 
0^  Jerusalem,  invaded  Egypt,  and,  after  severe 
struggles,  took  Damietta,  Nov«  5,  1219.    They 
then  moved  on  to  Cairo,  but,  being  ignorant  of 
the  country,  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Egyptians  so  harassed  them, 
that  they  capitulates^  with  the  Sultan,  and  not 
only  surrcnoered  Damietta,.  but  had  to  leave 
^Ryp^    ^n  Europe,  Frederick  II.  was  blamed 
with  these  misfortunes.   At  bis  coronation,  1215, 
he  had  taken  the  cross,  and  had  often  subse- 

Juently  renewed  the  vow.  His  marriage  with 
olanthe,  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
increosed  bis  obligations.  Still  he  continued  to 
evade  the  call.  At  length  Oregory  IX.  com- 
pelled him  to  move.  Frederick  embarked  aft 
brundusium,  Aug.  15,  1227,  with  a  large  army 
of  princes  and  knights ;  but  returned  in  three 
days,  on  account  of  real  or  feigned  sickness. 
Gregory  excommunicated  him ;  but  he,  without 
waiting  for  absolution,  started  again  in  August 
for  Palestine.  There,  instead  of  meeting  oon« 
federates,  bo  found  that  even  Christians  secretly 
and  openly  opposed  him;  tidings  of  his  excom- 
munication had  been  sent  before  him.  He  there- 
fore concluded  a  ten  years'  truce  with  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  thus  secured  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with 
his  own  hands,  ecclesiastics  having  refused  to 
do  it.  Then  he  hastened  back  to  Italy,  to  check 
the  agressions  of  the  Pope  upon  bis  possessions 
there.  Frederick  could  now  assert  that  he  had 
redeemed  his  vow,  and  served  believers  in  the 
East  even  against  their  will.  But  Jerusalem  was 
held  b^  them  only  a  short  time  beyond  the  truce. 
In  1240,  ThibatU  I.  of  Navarre  and  Richard 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  with  many  French  nobles, 
started  upon  another  crusade,  which  also  proved 
a  failure.  After  Sultan  Khsmel's  death,  his 
younger  son,  d  Saleh,  succeeded  him.    About 
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the  same  time,  the  Moguls  swept  like  a  whirl- 
wind over  all  Asia,  laid  waste  the  Islam  states, 
and  brought  on  the  final  overthrow  of  Christian 
rule  in  Palestine.  This  was  effected  by  the 
Carizmians,  who,  flying  before  the  Moguls,  sent 
an  army  to  Syria  which  joined  that  of  the  Sul- 
tan, routed  the  Christians  at  Oasa,  and,  in  1247, 
took  Jerusalem,  Onza,  Askelon,  and  Tiberias. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  last  crusades.  Louis 
IX.  of  France  (Si.  Louis)  led  them,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  vow  made  during  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness. IIiM  nobles  hesitated;  but  at  length,  in 
Aug.  1248,  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
the  King  left  France  with  a  fleet,  and  reached 
Cyprus  in  safety.  There  he  wintered.  After 
due  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Mo- 
hammedan power  in  Egypt.  Damietta  and 
Mansurah  were  rapidly  taken.  But,  having 
imprudently  pressed  into  the  interior,  the  invar 
ders  suffered  great  losses.  Louts  himself  had  to 
surrender,  with  the  flower  of  his  knights,  and 
then  to  pay  400,000  livres  for  liberation.  He 
led  his  other  troops  to  Syria,  but,  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  returned  home  in  1254.  But 
he  still  felt  himself  bound  by  his  vow,  and  in 
old  age  made  another  appeal  to  the  nobility  of 
France.  This  time  he  first  assailed  TuniSt 
hoping  to  conquer  and  convert  its  king,  Abu  Ab- 
dallah.  Instead  of  a  willing  proselyte,  he  found 
a  wary  foe.  During  a  toilsome  siege,  many  of 
his  followers  died  of  fever.  Louis  himself  fell 
a  prey  to  the  ravager,  Aug.  24,  1270.  His  son, 
Philip  III.,  succeeded  him,  and  forthwith  rait^ed 
the  siege,  Abdallah  having  made  some  important 
concessions,  and  returned  to  Europe.  St,  Louis 
was  the  last  of  the  crusade  heroes.  The  bloody 
sonfliote  fur  the  Holy  Land  were  ended.  Reli- 
gious enthusiasm  yielded  to  more  sensible  or 
selfish  considerations.  After  the  fall  of  Antioch 
(1268)  and  Tripolis  (1288),  that  of  Ptolemais 
soon  followed.  May  18,  1291,  with  terrible 
slaughter.  —  But,  although  the  proper  original 
object  of  the  crusades  was  not  attained,  they 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon  European  civi- 
lisation. They  once  more  brought  the  East  and 
West  into  the  closest  contact,  and  started  im- 
portant movements  in  both  continents.  It  is 
true,  more  than  five  millions  of  lives  were  lost,  and 
for  several  ages  papal  despotism,  superstition, 
and  warlike  and  plundering  propensities,  were 
abetted ;  but  there  were  many  counterbalancing 
advantages.  They  effected  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  nations  of  south-western  Europe ;  pre- 
pared the  way  for  independent  national  develop- 
ment ;  effected  an  increased  unity  in  the  state, 
inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  king  rose  with  the 
fall  of  the  minor  princes ;  promoted  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  citizens,  by  opening  the  way 
for  commerce,  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth :  enlarged  the  horizon 
of  human  knowledge ;  inspired  taste  for  the  arts 
and  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  and,  above  all,  re- 
leased the  people  of  that  bondage  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  en- 
thralled, and  shed  upon  them  the  dawn  of  a 
higher  and  brighter  destiny.  The  internal  im- 
pediments to  an  advancing  perfection  of  the  life 
of  the  state  were  surmounted  (  Wachler,  Lehrb. 
d.  Gesch.  255).  But  without  dwelling  upon 
these  more  general  results,  we  shall  briefly  no- 


tice those  which  specially  concern  theology  and 
the  Church,  The  first  may  be  found  in  the  e2e- 
vaiion  of  spiritual  over  temporal  power,  in  which 
they  both  originated  and  i-esulted.  They  were 
a  practical  acknowledgment  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  having,  from  the  first,  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Popes,  if  not  in  person, 
through  their  Legates,  The  crusades  also  se- 
cured the  Popt^s  unlimited  power  over  the  clergy 
(see  Legates,  and  Episcopi  in  p,  i^f.),  and  be- 
came a  main  source  of  the  weaUh  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  its  clergy  in  general.  They  also  kin- 
dled the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  which  so 
zealously  resisted  the  sects  of  the  Cathari  and 
Waldensians,  which  sprang  up  during  the  same 
period.  The  crusades  furthermore  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  papacy  by  multiplying  orders 
of  monks  and  mendicant  friars.  Another  re- 
sult was  that,  mainly  through  the  crusades,  the 
Popes  succeeded  in  completing  the  hierarchical 
edifice,  of  which  Gregory  VII.  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  in  organizing  the  entire  West  into  a 
political  union,  subject  to  the  Church.  But  then, 
as  a  counterpart  to  this  again,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  spread  of  popular  knowledge,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  states  respectively  also  led 
to  the  lleformation.  The  influence  of  the  crusa- 
des upon  scientific  theology  was  mediate,  and 
of  less  importance;  still  they  led  to  the  dis- 
covery and  translation  into  Latin  of  several 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  incited  the  scholasti- 
cism and  theology  of  the  middle  ages  to  more 
acute  investigations.'  Klippkl.* 

CrusillS,  Chr,  Augustus  (b.  at  Leona,  Jan.  10, 
1715),  was,  next  to  Buddeus  (see  Art.),  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  of  Wolfianism.  After  completing 
his  academical  course  at  Leipsic,  he  became 
prof,  of  philosophy  (1744),  of  theology  (1760), 
and  primarius  of  theol.  (1757),  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  acute, 
independent  thinker,  and  was  a  man  of  an  up- 
right, mild  character.  He  wrote  many  theolo- 
gical works,  practical  and  theoretical ;  the  prin« 
cipal  ones  are,  Hypomnemaia  ad  theol,  prophetic 
cam,  3  Thle.  Lpz.  1764,  &c.  (the  views  of  which 
have  been  partly  revived  by  Hengstenberg  and 
Delitzsch) ;  the  third  part  also  separately ;  Comm, 
in  Jes,  cur,  Pezold,  1779 ;  Moral  Theol.,  2  Thle. 
Lpz.  1772,  &c.  He  died  Oct.  18.  1775.  (See 
Delitzsch  and  CasparVs  bibl.-theol.  u.  apolog.- 
krit.  Studien,  I.,  Berlin,  18 15.     £.  Schwarz.* 

CryptO-Calvinism,  the  secret  leaning  to  Cal- 
vin's view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ascribed  to  the 
adherents  of  Melanchthon — to  those  in  particu- 
lar who  lived  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  The 
age  in  which  we  live  may  be  said  to  have  both 

*■  Soureen :  Albbrtus  s.  Albrricus  AQnsNSis,  «/« 
pauagio  Oodnfr.  de  Bull.,  ifcc,  libri  XII.,  td,  Rtitter 
Reiuerut,  Ilelmst  1584,  4to ;  FcLCBSRins,  gtula  pert- 
grin.  Franeorum  (to  1124);  WiLHBLm  SvRli,  AiV<.  re« 
rum  in  part.  transmariDus  gest,  libri  XXIII. ;  Jacobi 
DR  ViTRiAco,'Af«t.  Hiero9ol,  in  Jacob  Bonoarb;  Getta 
D«\  per  FrancoBf  &c.,  II.  Tome,  Hannov,  Iflll,  —  Fr. 
WiLKRK,  Gesch.  d.  Krettzi.,  Ac,  7  Bde. ;  J.  Michadd, 
Hint,  of  the  Cr,,  trnnsl.  by  Ruheon,  S  vol.,  New  York, 
1855;  V.  Raumbr's  Oesoh.  d.  Hohenstaaffen ;  Ludw. 
Uakkn,  Gemiilde  d.  Kr.  Ac,  3  Thle.;  H.  v.  SrsBLy 
Gesch.  d.  erstcn  Kr..  1841;  Hbbrbk,  Verauch  einer 
Entwickelung  d.  Folgen  d.  Kr.,  Ae. ;  Rbgb5B0gen, 
comment,  de /ruetibu9,d:c.f  d:e.f  perceptrint  e  eaero  beJlo, 
Amst.,  1809. 
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i^prActioal  and  theoretical  interest  in  the  rise 
and  proj^ress  of  the  contro?er8j  between  Phillip- 
ism  and  Flaccianinm.  Practical,  because  the 
principles  originally  involved  are  still  repre- 
sented and  defended  in  our  day,  and  theoretical, 
because  the  latest  investigations  by  Heppt  pre- 
sent problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
complete  history  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
Fintt  of  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel,  and 
even  after  its  termination,  the  Melanchthonian 
tendency  in  the  Church  had  been  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  name,  "Lutheran  Church,"  was 
adopted  at  a  later  period*  Prior  to  this,  the 
distinction  between  the  intariata  and  variaia 
(1540  and  1542)  ediiio  of  the  Conftssio  Avgus- 
tana  had  not  been  received,  and  in  part  not  even 
known.  Luther  himself  (Qieseler,  204)  wrote. 
May  10, 1541,  an  apology  for  **  Philip  and  ours'' 
to  the  Electors,  that  they  might  not  *' worry 
themselves  to  death  on  account  of  the  dear  Con- 
fession, to  which  they  still  held  fast,  though  all 
things  else  failed."  And  yet  Art.  10,  on  the 
sacrament — and. this  was  the  point  in  dispute — 
corpus  el  sanguis  Cht^ti  vere  adsuni^  et  dtsiribu- 
untur  vescentibuSf  had  been  altered  into  cum  pane 
ei  vino  vere  exhibentur  —  a  change  necessitsited 
by  the  further  development  of  Melanchthon's 
views,  according  to  which  the  entire  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  and  not  simply  bread  and 
wine,  constituted  the  channel  of  grace,  and  the 
osfidei  alone,  the  organ  for  its  reception.  Notp 
withstanding  this  alteration,  Selnekker,  1571,  <me 
of  the  opposite  party,  assures  us  that  recognita 
est  auff,  conf.  posterior,  relegente  et  approbanie 
LutherOf  ui  tivi  adkuc  testes  affirmant.  The 
wiriala  was  regarded  as  the  locu  pfetior,  emeu- 
daia^  uberior,  expHcita^  repetita  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, as  the  **  eonfessio  imperaiori  Carolo  V., 
1530,  exhibita"  under  the  protection  of  which 
the  Protestants  were  placed  at  the  Passau  con- 
ference, and  at  Augsburg,  1555.  Its  contents 
were  sanctioned,  March  1558*  at  the  Frankford 
Recess,  and,  at  the  Naumburg  Assembly  of 
Princes  (Jan.  20  to  Feb.  8,  1561),  the  Elector 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  having  broached 
the  relation  of  the  two  editions,  it  was  declared 
that  the  emended  confession  had  been  presented 
to  the  Emperor  at  Worms  (1541 ),  as  the  common 
creed  of  the  evangelical  countries,  and  that  it 
was  not  designed  that  the  confession  of  1530 
should  be  construed  into  any  abandonment  of 
that  of  1540.  Luther,  however,  had  expressed 
ft  very  favorable  opinion  of  Melanchthon's  loci 
theologiei  (Qieseler,  208).  The  Art  of  the  Mat- 
bnrg  Conf.,  1529,  the  union  acts  between  the 
German  and  Swiss  Reformers,  the  Augsburg 
Conf.  —  Pbilipist  in  character — and  Melanch- 
thon's tradaius  de  primata  et  potestate  pap<E, 
were  officiallv  subscribed  at  the  Smalealdio  As- 
sembly (Studien  and  Krit.  III.  643),  whilst,  as 
late  as  1570,  Luther's  Smalcaldic  Art.  were  not 

Senerally  and  publicly  acknowledged.  No  won- 
er  that  (Planck,  V.  2, 536)  the  collection  of  M8. 
writings  privately  made  and  published  by  Ernst 
Yogelin  in  Leipxio,  should,  under  the  title  corpus 
doctrines  misnicum^  have  obtained  an  official  di»* 
tinction,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Eleotor. 
Thoagh  M.  was  regarded  at  "the  learned 


authority,"  the  neople  and  princes  still  held  fast 
to  Luther,  and  to  M.  only  as  long  as  no  quarrel 
existed  between  them.  Up  to  this  time,  though 
there  had  been  some  differences  between  them, 
they  were  true  friends.  Calvin,  too,  bore  in  his 
hands  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  Of  Melanch- 
thon  he  wrote,  1539,  de  ipso  nihil  dubito,  quin 
penitus  nobiscum  sentiat ;  and,  in  1557,  Ego,  si 
temere  comperior  Philippi  nomine  abusus,  uullas 
ignominioB  rotas  recuso.  Solum  quod  dizi  et 
quidem  cefities,  si  opus  sit,  confirmo,  non  magis 
a  me  Philippum  quam  apropriis  visceribus  in  hac 
causa  posse  divetli;  and  of  Luther  that,  though 
he  might  call  him  a  devil,  he  still  would  honor 
him  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  whilst  L.  could 
write,  spero  quidem  ipsum  olim  de  nobis  melius 
sensvrum,  sed  aequum  est  a  bono  ingenio  nos  alir- 
quid  fare ;  and  Calvin,  again :  id  et  vidit  Lu* 
therus  et  probavit  vehementer  1545,  quo  tempore 
testimoniisjide  dignissimorum  hominum  constat 
eum  in  hoc  verba  erupisse ;  .  non  inepie  judical 
isie  scriptor.  Atque  ego  quidem  quce  mea  sunt 
(vitia)  agnosco;  Helvetii  si  idem,  jacerent  et  sua 
quoque  serio  agnoscerent,  et  retraetarent,  jam  pax 
esset  in  hoe  coniroversia  (see  Ebnird,  I)oct.  of 
Holy  Comm.). 

Ecclesiastical  war  soon  broke  out.  In  Calvin's 
letter  of  1539,  we  read  Melanchthon's  acknow- 
ledgement, that  in  the  opposite  party  were  some 
qui  erassius  alupiid  requirant,  and  in  1537,  Seio 
me  qucedam  minus  horride  dicere  de  prcBdestv- 
naiione,  de  assensu  voluntatis,  de  necessitate  obe- 
dienticB  nostrce,  depeceato  mortali.  De  his  omnu 
bus  scio  re  ipsa  Lutherum  sentire  eadem,  sed 
ineruditi  qucedam  ejus  ^optizyttipa  dicta,  cum 
non  videamt  quo  pertineant,  nimium  amant. 
Fruantur  suo  judicio,  Mihi  tamen  concedunt 
homini  peripaietico  amanii  mediocritatem,  mt- 
nus  sioice  alicubi  loqui.  He,  whom  **nmiquam 
placuit  hcec  violenta  et  hostilis  digladiatio  inter 
Lutherum  et  Zwinglium,*'  who,  as  early  as 
1525,  was  afraid  that  the  controversies  on  the 
Supper  171  intricatas,  dbscuras,  et  prof  anas  quass- 
tiones  ac  rixas  conjectos  animos  a  conspectu  doc- 
trinas  necessarian  tunquam  turbine  quodam  auferri, 
who  could  say,  **non  aliam  ab  catisam  me  un- 
quam  tf^i€ikoy9fx*^^o*  nisi  ut  vitam  emendarem," 
and  "  ego  non  detector  inanibus  disputationibus, 
nee  quasro  subtilitates  in  uUo  genere  doctHnarum, 
sed  qticero  realia  et  quce  utilia  sunt  in  omni  vita" 
— this  man,  after  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  who  modified  his  views, 
felt  bound  thus  to  proclaim  his  doctrine :  ego  po- 
sui  in  usu  sacramentalem  prcesentiam  et  dixi  datis 
his  rebus  Christum  vere  adesse  et  efficctcem  esse, 
Idprofecto  satis  est.  Nee  addidi  inclusionem  aut 
conjunctionem,  Sacramenta  pacta  sunt,  ut  rebus 
sutntis  adsit  aliud.  He  now  laid  chief  stress  on 
the  substantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  (cum  pane  et  vin6 
not  in,  sub  et  cum),  the  indwelling  of  the  whole 
Christ  (integrum  et  vivum  Christum  adesse, 
*caveamus,  ne  ita  astruamus  divinitatem  hominis 
Christi,'  ut  veritatem  corporis  auferamus),  and 
most  have  regarded  the  Lutheran  view  of  the 
visible  symbols  as  a  &pftika,rptia,  and  the  ques- 
tion de  physiea  cof^unctione  pants  et  corporis  as 
unnecessary.  As  his  object  was  not  to  gain  a 
triumph  over  the  strictly  Lutheran  view,  but  to 
obtain  toleration  for  his  own  theory,  he  for  a 
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long  time  remained  silent.    T^e  adherents  of 
the  former  suspected  him  of  "  secret  CalviDism ;" 
most  conspicttoos  among  whom  were  the  theolo- 
gians in  Jena,  Flaccius  at  their  bead ;  later  John 
Wigand,  Joh.  Fred.  Colestrin,  Timothy  Kirch- 
ner,  1568,  and  particularly  the  fanatical  Tile- 
mann  llesshus,  1569.     Princes  like  the  noble 
Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg  (t  Deo.  28, 
1568),  Land^ve  Philip  of  Ilesse  (f  March  3, 
1567),  and  his  successor,  William,  in  vain  sought 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.     At  the 
Conference  in  Worms,  Sept.  1557,  where  the 
JcHuits  and  the  Floccians  prevented  a  union,  the 
ecclesiastical  fight  began  in  good  earnest.    In 
the  Palatinate,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick 
III.,  the  Melanchthonian  view  gained  the  as- 
cendent.    Brentius,  who,  in  his  church  at  Wlliv 
temberg,  hod  hitherto  advocated  it,  went  over  to 
the  Lutheran  party,  and,  before  the  synod  at 
Stuttgard,  Dec.  19,  1559,  vindicated  the  strictly 
Lutheran  doctrine.    He  mode  the  presence  of 
Christ  depend  upon  his  being  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gud,  in  virtue  of  which,  as  man,  he 
effected  everything  in  a  heavenly  manner ;  and, 
though  good  Lutheran  theologians,  as  Chemnits 
and  Selnekker,  based  it  upon  the  fact  that  Christ 
could  be  where  he  willed  to  be,  or  upon  consub- 
Btantiation,  the  mode  of  his  presence  now  be- 
came the  apple  of  discord.  Melanchthon  (f  April 
19,  1560)  lived  long  enough  to  protest  agamst 
the  new  doctrine  of  ubiquity;   his  followers 
fanned  the  flame  by  a  direct  attempt  to  abolish 
the  Lutheran  dogma.     An  absolute  rupture, 
however,  between  the  two  parties  had  not  yet 
taken  place.   The  peace  which  Duke  Christopher 
effected  at  the  Naumberg  Assemb.,  Jan.  1561,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Conf.,  without 
reference  to  its  separate  editions,  was  soon  bro- 
ken.   The  pious  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the 
Palatinate,  worn  out  by  the  obstinacy  of  Frede- 
rick of  Stizony  and  John  of  Brandenburg, — who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  variata,  demanded  an  alte- 
ration in  the  preface  of  the  Conf., — and  intent 
on  preserving  religious  peace  in  his  own  do- 
minions, or^nised  the  church  on  the  Melanch- 
thonian basis,  and  adopted  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, 1562,1  fts  embodying  Melancb.  and  not  Cal- 
vinism. For  this,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  March 
to  May,  1566,  he  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Evangelicals.     So  honorably  did  he 
bear  himself,  that  Augustus  of  Saxony  exclaimed, 
••  Frits,  you  have  more  piety  than  we  all."    In 
fact,  Augustus  himself  now  faithfully  followed 
the  teachings  of  his  theologians,  who  opposed 
not  the  Lutheran  creed,  as  such,  but  only  the 
ubiquity-theory  of  WUrtemberg,  and  the  pug- 
nacity of  Flaccius.    Indeed,  so  conciliatory  was 
the  course  of  the  Witten herders  at  Dresden 
Conf.,  1562,  and  at  the  one  held  later,  from  Oct. 
7-10,  1571,  that  Selnekker  afiirmed  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  feared,  as  the  sacramental 
quarrel  had  now  been  adjusted.     Re-opened  by 
the  Elector's  physician,  Peucer,  who  openly  op- 
posed his  positioD,  Augustus  cut  off  the  Lutheran 
xealots,  on  the  ground  of  the  corpus  mvmicum, 
an<{,  after  the  style  of  the  AUenburg  Conf.,  1568, 
declared  that  be  would  hold  fast  to  the  corpus 

*  A  different  view  of  the  Heidelberg  Cat,  by  Sudhoff 
(see  Art.). 


dodrina,  and  regard  everything  but  thai  oa 
Flaccian,  dangerous  error,  which  was  to  ba 
avoided  and  condemned  He  purified  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  expelled  Ilesahus  and  Wigand, 
removed  the  superintendent,  Rosinus,  from  Wei- 
mar, and  all  the  adherants  of  Flaccius.  Thus 
originated,  with  the  beginning  of  1571,  the  WU-- 
tenberg  Cateehiem,  Philipistio  in  character  (de 
caena;  credentibus^  not  veseentibiu)^  in  which 
was  urged  against  the  theory  of  ubiquity.  Acts 
3  :  21,  oportet  Ckriatum  ccelo  capi;  and  against 
the  zealots  of  Lower  Saxony,  the  fact  that  Lu- 
ther, in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Test., 
made  use  of  **  coelo  mscipu'*  Thus  evei^tbing 
seemed  to  conspire  in  favor  of  the  Philipi8t«. 

Their  hop^s,  however,  were  unexpecteoly  frus- 
trated. In  1574  appeared  an  anonymous  treatise, 
on  French  paper,  and  with  a  Genevese  inscription, 
•*  Exegesis  perspicua  etferme  inUgra  coniraversics 
de  sacra  cosna,  senpta  vt  privaitm  conseieniias 
piorum  erudiat  et  suhjteUur  judieio  soeiorum  eon- 
Jessionis  augustante,  guicun^e  candide  et  sine 
privaiis  affeetibus  judicaturt  suni  (for  a  closer 
analysis  see  ffeppe,  II.  468).    It  was  composed 
of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  advocated  the 
Melanchth.  view  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  person ; 
the  second,  the  altered  edition  of  Art.  10  of  the 
Augsburg  Conf.,  whilst  it  condemned  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  consubstantiation ;  the  third 
discussed  the  way  in  which  a  concord  pleasing 
to  God  could  be  established.    Whilst  Luther's 
name  was  honorably  mentioned,  his  authoritj 
was  subordinated  to  that  of  M. ;  nothing  waa 
said  touching  Calvin    and  his  predestination 
theory.    This  Ixiok  soon  gained  circulation  in 
Leipzio    and    Wittenberg,  and    Vogelin,   who 
printed  the  corpus  misnicum,  announced  himself 
the  publisher.    On  the  authority  of  Planck  and 
Loscher's  hisioria  moiuum,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  two  Wittenberg  theologians,  Cbria- 
topher  Petsel  and  Esrom  RUdiger,  were   the 
authors ;  but  the  investigations  of  Heppe  have 
clearly  shown   that  these  had  nothing  to  do, 
either  with  the  composition  or  the  publication 
of  the  book  ;  but  that  it  was  written  by  the  Silc- 
sian  physician,  Joachim  Cfureus  (died  Jan.  21, 
1573),  and  was  never  designed  to  be  made  public! 
The  printer  of  it,  having  obtained  a  copy,  and 
unwilling  to  bring  upon  himself  and  the  Wit- 
tenbergers  ony  suMpicion,  published  it  as  anony- 
mous.   The  book  stirred  up  the  old  controversy. 
Its  opponents  succeeded  in  discovering  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  theologians  and  courtiers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Palutiners  on  the  other, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  the  country,  and  certain  disparaging 
remarks  touching  the  person  of  the  Elector,  and 
his  blind  reverence  for  the  name  of  Luther.   The 
Elector,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  imprisoned 
Cracov,  Peucer,  Stdssei,  and  SchUtz,  the  leaders 
of  this  movement,  examined  their  papers,  and 
instituted  a  criminal  process.    At  the  Synod  of 
Torgau,  May,  1574,  he  had  a  confession  of  faith 
drawn   up,  and  presented  to  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  for  subscription.     The  aged  Major 
put  his  name  to  it ;  Wiedebram,  Cruciger,  Petsel, 
and  MoUer  refused  their  assent     These  four 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  room,  and,  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  conducted  by  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers to  the  Pleisenbarg,  in  Leiptio.    At  the 
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•nd  of  14  days,  they  sobscribed,  but  with  re^er- 
TftUons:  On  their  return  to  Wittenberg,  they 
were  deprived  of  office  and  banished.  StOsttel 
died  in  prison,  and  Cracov  from  the  effects  of 
torture,  1575 ;  Peucer  and  Shuts,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years,  obtained  their  freedom. 

Thas  fell  Philipism  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
with  it  the  Melanchthonian  tendency  in  the  Ger- 
man eTangelical  Church.  For  an  account  of  it8 
temporary  triumph  in  1586,  and  its  bloody  down- 
fall, 1592,  see  Art.  CrelL  (Niedwkr,  Gesch. 
d.  chr.  Kirche,  669;  Lindner,  K.-$;esch.  III.  1, 
183-6;  GiESELKR,  Eccl.  Hist.;  Walch,  bibl. 
iheoloff,  II.  375,  &o. ;  Planck,  prot.  Lehrbegriff, 
&c.,  y.  2,  411-633 ;  IIeppb,  Gesch.  d.  deutscb. 
Prot.  in  d.  Jahren  1555>81,  I.  1852 ;  II.  1853 ; 
Stod.  a.  Rrit  1855 ;  Edrard,  Dogma  ▼.  heil. 
Abendm..  Ac^  II. ;  Gasz,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Dog- 
matik,  1854.)  C.  Beck.  —  Ermentrovt. 

Crypts,  CryptSB,  ;tPV7triu,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Koreans,  were  subterranean  corridors  and 
grottos;  also  covered  passages  at  the  house; 
and,  in  Christian  authors,  designates  the  sub- 
terranean vaulted  graves,  which,  from  the  end 
of  the  5th  cent.,  were  styled  catacumhas  or 
eaiatumhce.  In  the  ages  of  persecution,  natural 
caves,  abandoned  stone  quarries,  tophus  and 
sand  mines  were  used  by  the  early  Christinns  as 
laiibula  martyrum,  xot/iiTr^pca.  or  dormitoria,  for 
the  dead  (comp.  Art.  Catacombs),  The  general 
belief  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  had 
been  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St  Sebastian,  in 
Rome,  invested  it  with  special  glory,  whilst 
that  in  Nola,  where  was  honored  the  tomb  of 
the  Presbyter  Felix  (died  in  the  3d  cent.)  ob- 
tained great  distinction  in  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. In  order  to  accommodate  the  vast  mul- 
titnda  of  pilgrims  who,  on  festival  days,  visited 
the  crypts  to  satisfy  their  devotion,  they  were 
enlargea  by  means  of  passages  and  halls  :  above 
them  churches  were  built,  and  underneath,  over 
the  graves  of  martyrs,  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated.  These  churches  were  frequently 
called  Coemeterium^  and  the  crypts  where  confes- 
sion of  sin  preceded  the  communion,  the  ConfeK- 
aion.  In  the  period  ranging  between  the  4th 
and  8tb  cent,  tne  C.  were  adorned  with  pictures, 
mosaics,  and  precious  stones,  and  remained  the 
central  point  of  the  tombs  that  encircled  the 
grave  ot  the  martyr.  Thus  originated  many 
anctent  basilicas,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  are 
their  subterranean  stories. 

It  soon  became  customary  for  each  church  to 
have  the  jgrave  of  a  martyr,  whose  bones  were 
deposited  m  a  small  subterranean  chapel,  which 
-was  also  called  crypta  (whence  the  German 
Gruft),  eonfessio  or  testimonium  memoria  —  tes- 
timonium^ because  these  bones  testified  to  the 
consecration  and  name  of  the  church,  and  me- 
moria,  because  of  the  remembrance  of  the  mar- 

In  the  course  of  time,  German  genius  applied 
to  the  basilica  the  "  Romanic"  style  of  architec- 
ture, introduced  the  nave,  enlarged  and  elevated 
the  choir,  so  that  a  number  of  steps  led  up  to  it 
(in  the  cathedral  of  Brandenburg,  22).  This 
induced  the  construction  of  larger  crypts,  the 
roofs  of  which,  composed  of  vaulted  crosses, 
were  supported  by  rows  of  pillars.  Sometimes 
a  second  crypt  was  boilt,  an  addition  yery  sel- 


dom made  to  the  Italian  basilicas.  The  crusades 
over,  which  must  have  powerfully  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  the  necessity  for  such 
martyr-churcheo,  and  the  German  genius  having 
passed  through  its  first  youth,  the  elevated  choirs 
and  crypts  disappeared,  and  were  superseded  by 
another  order  of  architecture,  which  built  the 
cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Freiburg,  and  Vienna. 
(Comp.  DeUermann  on  the  oldest  Christ,  tombs, 
p.  7,  12;  Kuglet's  Manual  of  Hist,  of  Art,  p. 
330,  431,  540 ;  Otto,  Archaeol.  of  Church-Art  2 
edit.  p.  5.)  II.  Merz.  —  Ei-m^nirout, 

Cudbert,  or  Cuthbert  (Bishop  of  Lindisfame; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Beae's  pupil  of  the 
same  name,  abbot  of  Yarrow) ;  distinguished,  in 
the  7th  century,  for  all  ChriHtian  virtues,  and 
for  the  gift  of  miracles  and  prophecy.  His  life 
was  written  first  by  a  lay  brother  in  Lindisfarne; 
afterwards  at  large  (by  the  aid  of  this  biogrnphy 
and  of  oral  tradition)  by  Bede,  in  poetry  and 
prose,  who  gives  nn  abstract  of  this  work  in  his 
Church  History,  IV.  27-32. 

Cudbert  was  of  humble  family ;  in  his  boyhood 
remarkably  indifTereot  to  the  sports  of  youth ; 
and  impelled  towards  monastic  life  by  appear- 
ances of  angels  to  him  while  a  shepherd,  aided, 
no  doubt,  by  the  influence  of  a  pious  widow,  who 
was  a  mother  to  him  from  his  eighth  year.  In 
651,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Mailros,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  excellent  Abbot  Eata,  but 
particularly  attractive  to  Cudbert  for  its  emi- 
nently holy  prfcpositusj  Boisil,  who  became  his 
instructor  in  the  Scriptures,  and  his  model. 
Hero  the  pupil  so  emulated  his  master  that,  in  a 
few  years,  when  £ata,  at  King  Alfred's  order, 
founded  the  monastery  of  Inrhypum  (now  Ri- 
pon),  he  made  Cudbert  its  pRiEPOsiTus  hospituit. 
When  the  plague,  in  661,  carried  Boisil  away 
from  Mailros,  Cudbert,  who  was  himself  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  became  his  successor, 
and  not  only  trod  in  his  steps  as  praepositus,  but 
made  it  his  special  object  to  traverse  the  whole 
region  around,  and  dispel  by  his  preaching  the 
darkness  of  superstition.  Some  years  later, 
Eata,  become  abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  transferred 
Cudbert  thither  as  priepositus,  to  reform  that 
cloister  in  the  Roman  spirit;  and  here,  by  his 
mildness  and  decision,  he  won  the  monks  to  bis 
views.  He  had  long  shown  a  great  predilection 
for  hermit  life.  He  often  withdrew  for  days  to- 
gether, for  prayer  and  religious  exercises,  and, 
at  last  chose  the  small  island  of  Fame,  near 
Lindisfarne,  for  his  residence.  The  fame  of  his 
holiness  attracted  multitudes  from  far  and  near ; 
and,  on  Eata's  death,  in  684,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Bishop  of  Lindittfarne,  by  king 
and  council.  Prevailed  on  to  accept  this  office 
only  by  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  he  resigned 
it  af^er  two  years,  spent  as  formerly  in  unwearied 
labors,  particularly  in  preaching  within  his  dio- 
cese, and  went  back  to  Fame,  where  he  soon 
sickened,  and,  on  March  20, 687,  died.  His  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  Lindisfarne,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  found  eleven  years  after  un- 
dccayed.  His  distinguished  piety  afterwards 
placed  him  among  the  saints. 

C.  ScHOLL.  —  E.  D,  Teomans, 

Cndworth,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    He  lived  when  Romish    and  Puritan 
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principles  were  in  roost  violent  conflict,  when 
Presbyterianism,  Independency,  and  Episcopacy 
were  successively  ascpndent,  but  when  Christian 
theolo|ry  was  };reatly  disturbed  by  Deism.  With- 
out entering  into  tlie  external  controversies,  be 
became  the  champion  of  revealed  truth,  and  the 
leading;  advocate  of  the  Platonizing  philosophy 
then  flourishing  in  Cambridge,  in  opposition  to 
Deism  ;  and  took  a  conciliatory  position  between 
the  Church  pnrties. 

Ralph  Cudworth  was  born  in  1G17,  in  Aller, 
Somersetshire,  where  his  father  was  rector ; 
came,  in  1630,  to  Cambridge,  which  became 
bis  second  home;  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
Emanuel  College,  where,  soon  after  graduating, 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor.  In  his  tutorship 
he  met  with  unexampled  success.  In  1641  he 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  North  Cadbury, 
Somersetshire ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished his  discourse  on  **The  true  Notion  of  the 
Jiord's  Supper ;''  advocating  the  idea  of  an  epu- 
lum  ex  oUafis,  against  the  Romish  idea  of  an 
oblatio  sacrificii.  Soon  after  appeared  his  trea- 
tise, '*  The  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  a 
Shadow."  In  1644  ho  took  the  degree  of  B.  D., 
and  was  appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
the  year  after  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  In 
164?  he  preached  before  the  llouse  of  Commons 
on  a  public  fast  day,  a  discourse  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the  House.  In 
1651,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  was, 
three  years  after,  elected  master  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. At  this  time  he  married.  In  1657  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  consulted  by  Parliament 
about  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  At 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  addressed  a 
congratulatory  Latin  poem  to  the  king.  In 
1672,  he  was  presented  oy  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell :  and,  in  1678,  be- 
came prebendary  of  Gloucester ;  and  then  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work,  "The  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe"  —  an  imperishable  mo- 
nument of  his  learning  and  intellectual  power. 
This  work  provoked  attacks  from  various  and 
even  opposite  quarters.  Even  those  whose  cause 
he  aimed  to  defend,  considered  him  so  fair  and 
moderate  in  stating  and  explaining  the  errors  he 
combated,  that  he  almost  betrayed  bis  own  cause. 
The  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Mosheim, 
in  1733,  and  a  second  edition  in  1773.  He  also 
added  valuable  notes  and  discussions.  Cud- 
worth  died  June  26, 1688,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Christ's  College.  It  was  not  till  after 
his  death  that  the  importance  of  this,  his  chief 
work,  was  duly  unaerstood.  He  considered 
Deism  as  destructive,  not  only  of  Christianity, 
but  of  all  religion ;  and,  therefore,  brought  for- 
ward against  deistical  fatalism,  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  personality.  The  foundation  of 
his  **  True  System  of  the  Universe"  consists  in 
these  three  ideas :  the  personality  of  God ;  mo- 
ndity  imminent  in  God;  and  human  freedom. 
His  other  works  were  a  "  Treatise  concerning 
eternal  and  immutable  Morality;"  ''Discourse 
on  moral  Good  and  Evil;"  **0n  Liberty  and 
Necessity;"  "On  Free  Will;"  "On  Daniers 
prophecy  of  the  70  weeks;"  "On  the  verity  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;"  "  On  the  creation  of  the 
World,  and  immortality  of  the  Soul ;"  "  Hebrew 


Learning ;"  and  "  An  explanation  of  Ilobbes' 
notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extension  of  Spirits." 

Cudworth  was  not  a  pure  Platonist.  In  meta- 
physics, indeed,  he  followed  Plato  and  the  Neo- 
platonists,  but  in  the  philosophy  (»f  nature,  the 
Atomists,  and  in  that  of  religion,  Herbert.  His 
theological  position  was  partly  determined  by 
his  philosophy,  partly  by  the  state  of  reli^on  in 
his  time.  He  took  only  the  Sabellian  view  of 
the  Trinity,  and  rejected  absolute  predestination 
as  decidedly  destructive  of  morality.  He  as- 
serted the  necessity  of  revealed  religion,  but 
perceived,  also,  a  divine  illumination  in  philoso- 
phy. With  decided  preference  for  the  Anglican 
Church,  he  rendered  to  other  religious  commu- 
ni(ms  their  due.  He  took  the  middle  ground 
between  High  Church  and  Independency;  hold- 
ing, with  the  one,  the  authority  of  a  Church 
constitution,  and  establi!<hed  forms  of  worship ; 
with  the  other,  the  necessity  of  inward  illumi- 
nation, and  an  orderly  life.  Ilis  moderate  views 
procured  for  him  and  his  adherents  the  name  of 
Laiiiudinarians,  He  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary  learning,  keen  discrimination,  and  pro- 
found penetration  ;  at  home  in  literature,  in  an- 
ti(}uities,  in  philosophy,  and  in  mathematics. 
His  style  in  often  obscure  and  tedious ;  in  his 
sermons  rhetorical,  with  frequent  quotations  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  With  his  vast  erudition,  he 
was  deservedly  psteemed  for  his  piety,  and  hia 
mild  and  retiring;  disposition. 

C.  ScHOLL.  —  E,  D.  Teomant, 

Culdees.  A  word  of  Celtic  origin,  meaning, 
probably,  "servants  of  God"  (ceile-de,  keUdei^ 
Latinized  coUdei,  English,  Culdees).  The  name 
may  have  been  early  used  of  the  Celtic  monks, 
but  does  not  occur  with  certainty  till  the  12th 
century,  in  the  form  of  colidei,  in  Gerald  of 
Cambria,  who  puts  the  word  with  ccslibes  and 
coelicolce.  The  same  name  is  written  kelledei  in 
the  Scottish  cartularies.  It  afterwards  came  to 
be  applied  to  secular  priests,  and  continued  in 
use  in  some  quarters  till  the  17th  century. 

About  the  Culdees  there  are  many  conjec- 
tures. Some  have  supposed  them  to  have  been 
a  Christian  fraternity,  adulterated  with  elements 
of  Celtic  paganism ;  or  a  primitive  monastic 
order,  derived  from  Egypt.  Some  influence  of 
Druidism  on  the  formation  of  Celtic  Christianity 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  we  have  no  authority  for 
it ;  and  we  can  look  no  further  for  the  Culdees 
than  to  the  Celtic  clergy,  who,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ancient  British  and  Scottish  Church 
by  the  Roman  in  the  middle  ages,  continued  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  that  name.  Yet  we 
may  properly  glance  here  at  the  history  of  the 
Celtic  Church  in  general ;  since  this  name  has 
become  current  for  the  early  Britons  and  Scots, 
and  since  their  history  best  explains  the  later 
phenomena. 

The  Celtic  Church  consisted  of  three  branches: 
the  British,  the  Irish-Scottish,  and  the  Albanian- 
Scottish.  The  British  branch  embraced  the 
Romanised  Britons,  and  flourished  in  the  6th 
century  in  Wales.  Gildas  and  Bede  afford  ma- 
terials for  a  correct  picture  of  this  ace.  The 
central  institution  was  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 
in  Caernarvon,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence on  religion  between  Augustine  and  the 
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Britons,  nambered  over  2000  monks,  liWng  by 
their  own  labor,  and  devoted  to  pious  exercises 
and  scientific  pursuits.  The  abbot,  Dinooth,  seems 
to  have  held  a  position  in  that  conference  (603) 
which  puts  Bangor  on  a  level  vrith  Hii.    Yet, 
besides  him,  seven   bishops  are  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  uouncil.    Whether  these  had 
definite  dioceses  at  that  early  period  cannot  be 
certainly  determined ;  but  there  are  indications 
that  they  had ;  and  it  is  known,  in  general,  that 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  Wales  was 
at  that  time  tolerably  vtell  developed.     The 
monasteries  and  nunneries  drew  not  only  from 
the  lower  classes,  but  even  from  the  princely 
ranks;   and  secularisation   and  corruption  al- 
ready appeared  among  the  priests.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  the  British  Church 
came  out  in  the  above  conference  of  603 ;  but 
really  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  most  important 
points  being  a  reckoning  of  Easter,  which  had 
formerly  been  usual  in  Rome  itself,  and  a  varia- 
tion in  the  mode  of  baptism.    Yet  Augustine's 
arrogance  repelled  the  Britons,  and  the  hatred 
between  Britons  and  Saions  allowed  no  eccl«i- 
astical  fellowship.    The  British  Church  received 
a  fotal  blow  in  the  massacre  of  monks  in  Caer^ 
ligion  (Chester)  in  613 ;  and  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury only  its  ruins  were  to  be  seen. 

The  first  success  of  Roman  influences  in 
Britain  was  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
Easter  by  Elbodugus,  Bishop  of  Guenedotiii,  in 
768.  A  century  later  Wales  submitted  to  King 
Alfred,  who  drew  Asser,  Abbot  or  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  to  bis  court,  and  took  that  prelate's 
church  under  his  protection,  against  the  frequent 
depredations  of  neighboring  chiefs.  Of  course 
this  brought  the  British  Church  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Yet 
the  suppression  of  the  former  was  very  gradual. 
Though  Wales  had^  b^  the  12th  century,  become 
almost  wholly  Catholic,  monks  of  the  old  school 
were  still  existing  at  the  end  of  that  century  on 
the  island  of  £nhli  or  Burdsey.  Even  in  the 
city  of  York,  which  had  been  longest  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  power,  King  AtheUtan,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland  in  936,  found  in  St.  Peter's 
church  "viros  sanctaa  vitao  et  conversationis 
honestSB,  dictos  adtunc  Colideos,"  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  king 
granted  them  certain  tithes,  called  ''  Pete^ 
come,"  to  aid  their  labor  of  love ;  and,  in  1036, 
they  founded  a  hospital  on  some  crown  land, 
given  for  the  purpose,  and  transferred  their  reve- 
nues to  it.  Whether  they  continued  as  a  body 
after  this,  cannot  be  told. 

Far  more  important  is  the  Irish'Scotiish 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Church.  But  the  primi- 
tive history  of  the  Scottish  Church  is  very  ob- 
scure. Its  flourishing  period  begins  with  the 
second  half  of  the  6th  century,  with  the  mis- 
sions of  Colomba,  Col um ban,  Gallus,  &c.  Ire- 
land bad  then  many  dioceses  and  monasteries, 
which  cherished  learning  and  culture.  What 
Bangor  was  ibr  Wales,  that  was  Benchuir,  or 
Bangor,  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  Dearmacb  for 
the  south.  Rome  sought  to  exert  her  influence 
on  the  Irish  Church,  and,  in  the  matter  of  the 
date  of  Easter,  succeeded.  But,  for  the  roost 
port*  the  Irish  steadfastly  clave  to  their  tradi- 
tional institutions  and  faith,  and  their  Church 
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flourished  until  the  9tb  century,  when  the  Da- 
nish invasions  and  incessant  civil  wars  induced 
a  decline,  from  which  she  never  recovered. 
After  an  interval  of  entire  obscurity,  she  re-ap* 
peared  in  history  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  cen* 
turv ;  and  appears  then,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, through  the  Norman  settlers  in  the 
south-east,  who  had  probably  come  converts  from 
Enj^land.  But  the  decisive  step  towards  the 
subjection  of  the  Irish  Church  was  taken  by 
Gregory  YII.,  who  asserted  his  supremacy  as 
successor  of  Peter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Irish,  in 
1085,  and  appointed  Gilbert  of  Limerick  the  first 
legate  for  Ireland.  Gilbert,  aided  by  his  friend 
Anselm,  had  considerable,  but  only  partial,  suo* 
cess  in  instructing  the  Irish  cArgy  in  the  ecc2^ 
siasiica  o^cta,  and  procuring  reform  of  abuses 
from  the  king.  Finally,  Malachias,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  a  friend  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
yielded  himself  a  willing  instrument  of  Rome.  In 
1152,  Ireland  was  divided  into  four  Archbishop* 
rics  and  twenty-eight  episcopal  sees.  Adrian 
IV.  confirmed  the  papal  authority  there  by  al- 
lowing King  Henry  II.  to  conquer  the  island ; 
and  when  the  Irish  princes  did  homage,  in  1172, 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  were  settled  on  the  Roman 
basis.  Yet  the  new  system  did  not  come  very 
rapidly  into  play ;  '*  CaelcolsB  vel  Colidei"  were 
found  by  Qirald  on  the  two  islands  of  a  sea  in 
North  Monster;  and  even  in  Usher's  time,  Co2i- 
dei,  with  a  prior,  were  tl^  choristers  in  the 
cathedral  of  Armagh ;  showng,  indeed,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Culdees,  yet  their  suboi^ 
dinate  place. 

The  Albanian  Scotiish  branch  proceeded  di- 
rectly from  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  planted 
by  Columba  (see  Art.)  in  563,  in  the  country  of 
the  Albanian  Soots  and  Picts;  and  extended, 
through  King  Oswald,  to  Nor|humbria,  where 
the  virtues  of  the  Celtic  Church  for  the  first 
thirty  years  shine  more  brightly  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Scottish  monks  labored  in  apostolic 
simplicity  and  self-denial  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  learning,  and  for  the  relief  of 
suffering,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Northom- 
bria,  till  the  lamentable  Easter  controversy, 
in  664,  destroyed  their  beneficent  influence  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  limited  it  to 
the  Celts  in  the  North.  After  this  time,  the 
Romans  succeeded  gradually  in  inducing  among 
the  Scots  some  conformity  to  their  own  institu- 
tions ;  and,  afWr  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  becomes 
very  obscure. 

The  Celtic  Church,  however,  seems  to  have 
preserved  its  identity  tolerabW  well  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century.  The  strife  between 
Canterbury  and  York  respecting  the  ordination 
of  Turgot,  who  was  chosen  Bishop  by  a  national 
council  of  Scotland  in  1107,  under  Alexander  I., 
is  the  first  certain  trace  of  the  agmssion  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  the  Scottish.  Tur^t  was  conse- 
crated by  York ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1115,  Alex- 
ander applied  to  Ralph  of  Canterbury,  who  pro- 
posed and  consecrated  his  monk  Eadmer  Bisnop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
Celtic  Church.  The  introduction  of  the  Norman- 
Roman  forms  and  of  Roman  monastio  orders 
rapidly  followed,  under  Alexander,  and  espe- 
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eially  tinder  his  sooee«(ior,  David  I.  (1124-53). 
The  Galdees  were  jrradually,  in  various  ways, 
suppressed.  Although  they  were  still  tolerated 
by  the  side  of  the  Roman  clergy,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  Romanizing  them,  in  1308  their  last 
retreat  at  Brechin  was  subjected  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  Thenceforth  they  were  persecuted  as 
heretics. 

The  Celts  had  a  simple  Bible  Christianity. 
Their  ^reat  work  was  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; m  which  they  employed  the  more  import- 
ant com  mentarien  of  the  fathers,  and  especially  the 
older  Latin  trnnslations,  though  with  constant 
reference  to  the  Greek  text,  and  with  the  prac- 
tical object  of  bringing  their  life  into  harmony 
with  the  sacred  precepts :  and  Bede,  the  zealous 
opponent  of  the  \}eltio  Church,  can  present  to 
his  contemporaries  no  higher  example  of  Chris- 
tian temperance,  humility,  self-denial,  and  un- 
wearied missionary  zeal  than  that  of  the  Scot- 
tish monks.  This  deeply  Christian  spirit  ex- 
plains their  predilection  for  monastic  life,  mis- 
sionanr  labors,  and  pilgrimages.  Their  monastic 
discipline  was  of  the  most  self-denying  kind  in 
all  respects.  The  abbots  set  their  monks  a  good 
example,  both  in  suffering  and  in  acting ;  and 
the  respect  they  enjoyed  with  the  great  may  be 
seen  in  the  lives  of  Columba,  Aidan,  Columban, 
and  Adamnan. 

Of  course,  certain  cloisters  held  a  pre-eminent 
rank ;  Bangor  in  Wales,  Bangor  in  Ulster,  Hii 
in  Scotland.  The  fatter  institution  certainly 
stood  at  the  head  ot  the  whole  Albanian  Sco^ 
tish  Church.  An  abbot-presbyter,  with  a  college 
of  elders,  presided  over  the  whole  Church,  and 
consecrated  its  priests  and  Bishops.  But  this 
furnishes  no  precedent,  as  sofaie  have  supposed, 
either  for  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterianism.  The 
Celtic  Church  certainly  had  its  different  orders 
of  clergy,  but  laid  not  so  much  stress  as  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  distinctions  among  them. 
Each  church  seems  to  have  had  a  Bishop ;  and 
the  Bishops,  who  were  at  the  same  time  monks, 
were  dependent  on  their  cloister,  most  of  them 
being  secular  clergy,  and  hence  under  no  vow  of 
«elibaoy.  The  marriage  of  priests  continued  in 
the  Celtic  Church  to  her  end. 

In  worship,  the  British  branch  followed  the 
Qallio  Church  in  her  liturgy,  as  in  her  Episcopal 
system ;  but  neither  the  Irish  Scottish  nor  the 
Albanian  Scottish  seems  to  have  had  a  fixed 
UUirgy.  In  baptism  they  used  no  consecrated 
oil,  and  hardly  exorcism ;  and  did  not  confine 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  churches. 
It  was  administered  only  bv  priests,  and  to  chil- 
dren at  well  as  adults.  Whether  the  holy  Sup- 
per was  given  always  under  both  kinds  can 
hardly  be  determined ;  it  was  celebrated  every 
Sunday  at  Uii.  Marriage  was  not  considered  a 
laorament  A  bishop  could  be  ordained  by  one. 
Of  festivals,  Christmas,  Quadragesima,  iTaster, 
and  Pentecost,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
(bunding  of  cloisters  were  certainly  observed. 
They  reckoned  Easter  according  to  the  eighty- 
four  years'  cycle,  and  fixed  Easter  Sunday  be- 
tween the  14th  and  20th  day  of  the  moon. 

In  doctrine,  the  Celts  cannot  have  deviated 
from  the  primitive  Church;  for  Bede  himself 
never  reproaches  them  with  heresy,  but  testifies 
Co  their  agreement  with  his  own  dhurch  in  hold- 


ing the  redemption  of  man  by  the  passion, 
surrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  In  other  points  thej 
differed  from  Rome.  They  are  variously  sto- 
cused  of  Pelagianism,  Universalism,  peculiar 
views  of  predestination,  Ac.  But  from  auch 
scattered  statements  as  we  have,  mostly  by  ene- 
mies, we  can  hardly  form  a  true  judgment  Cer- 
tainly nothing  appears  among  the  Celtic  Chris- 
tians which  does  not  somehow  show  itself  in 
other  portions  of  the  ancient  Church.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  branches  of  the 
early  Church  by  having  preserved  the  simplicity, 
moral  earnestness,  love  for  the  Scriptures,  and 
missionary  zeal  of  the  apostolic  Church  longer 
than  the  rest. 

Sources :  Bede ;  Usher's  Works ;  Dairy  mple's 
Collections ;  Columban's and  Adamnan's  Works; 
J.  W.  Braun:  De  Culdeis  comm.  1840,  the 
author  regrets  to  say  was  not  at  his  hand. 

C.  ScHOLL.  —  E.  X>.  JeomaiM. 

Cnmani  {Comani],  a  nation  of  the  Asiatie 
steppes,  whose  hordes,  as  early  as  the  llth^^nt., 
laid  waste  Hungary  and  the  adjacent  couotriea. 
By  their  bold  and  skilful  archery,  and  rapid 
movements  upon  their  small  horses,  they  filled 
Europe  with  terror.  After  being  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  by  King  Salomon  (1070),  St.Ladis- 
lauB  (1089)  gained  a  decided  victory  over  them, 
and  gave  them  the  choice  between  servitadb  ^id 
Christianity.  Those  who  chose  the  latter  had 
Jazigia  assij^ned  as  their  home.  The  rest  re- 
sumed hostilities,  which  were  decided  by  a  single 
combat  between  Ladislaus  and  the  Cumani  chiei^ 
Akos,  in  which  Akos  fell.  Under  Andrew  II., 
Robert,  Arohb.  of  Qran,  labored  for  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  C,  and  a  bishopric  was  founded  for 
them.  In  1238,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Bela 
IV.,  reporting  that  they  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moguls,  and  asking  for  a  home  in  Hungary. 
Bela  consented,  and  dispatched  a  mission  to  con- 
vert them ;  40,000  Cumani  families  moved  to 
Hungary.  The  C.  were  still  a  half-barbarous 
people,  and  committed  many  acts  of  violence  in 
their  new  abode.  Bela  sought  to  subdue  them 
by  mildness.  This  failing,  it  was  determined 
to  scatter  them  over  several  districts.  Aa  the 
C.  opposed  this  plan,  it  was  but  partially  carried 
out.  They  found  a  special  friend  in  Ladislaus 
IV.,  the  son  of  a  Cumani  woman,  who  appointed 
some  of  them  to  the  first  offices  of  his  kingdom. 
MeanwYiilc,  further  efforts  were  made  to  convert 
them ;  Nicholas  III.  induced  many  Minorites  to 
enter  the  thorny  field.  Philip,  B.  of  Fermo, 
sent  as  papal  Legate  to  Hungary,  was  wholly 
occupied  with  them.  He  finally  persuaded 
Ladislaus  IV.  to  enact  laws  (June,  1279),  requi- 
ring all  the  C.  to  be  baptised,  reoeive  the  sacra- 
ments, cast  away  their  idols,  and  all  idolatrous 
customs,  receive  religious  instruction,  substitute 
fixed  houses  for  tents,  form  into  congregations, 
restore  what  they  had  stolen  from  churches  and 
cloisters,  liberate  all  Christian  slaves,  &c.,  ke. 
Two  chiefs,  Uzuc  and  Tolon,  pledged  compli- 
ance, only  reserving  some  unimportant  oustoms. 
An  abode  was  assigned  to  them  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  with  the  reservation  of 
Church  property.  Ladislaus  made  oath  that,  if 
mild  measures  now  failed,  he  would  subject 
them  to  Christian  laws  by  force.    But  the  beaaty 
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>f  the  Cumani  women  prevftiled  against  his  oath. 
Nicholas  IV.  then  incited  a  crusade  in  Hunf^ry 
igainat  the  C.«  but  this  also  failed.  Ladislaus 
limaelf  was  assassinated  (July  9-10, 1290).  The 
3.  lonii;  continued  to  oppose  Christian  efforts  to 
sonTert  them.  Even  in  the  14th  cent,  the  Popes 
-eqoested  Hungarian  Minorites  to  make  new 
Utempte.  These  did  not  succeed  until  their 
lationality  was  absorbed  by  the  people  among 
vhom  they  dwelt.  Their  descendants  still  live 
n  Cu mania.  (Cf.  Mailato,  Gesch.  d.  Msgyaren 
[. ;  DAXBaaoBR,  synchron.  Oesch.  d.  K.  u.  d. 
^elt  ID  Miltelalter,  XI.)  Th.  PaissKL.* 

Cll]ll1ll6ft]l,  Cumean^  Comean.    According  to 
ftncieot  manuscripts,  a  native  Irishman,  author 
i}€  a  penitential  work,  which  has  of  late  been 
criticiilly  edited  and  printed  in  Wasserschleben's 
Sammlung  der  Btusordn.  d.  abendl.  Kirehe^  p. 
4CO-493.    Some  suppose  him  to  have  lived  be- 
fore, others  to  have  been  contemporary  with, 
Tbe4)dore  of  Canterbury  (  (>8-690).    Fragments 
of  hia  work,  largely  scattered  through  later  col- 
lectiona,  under  the  title  of  judicia   Cumeani^ 
show  that  he  lived  before  Bede  and  Egbert,  at 
lateat  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent    Was- 
sersobleben  refers  to  a  Bishop  of  this  nnme,  who 
went  from  Ireland  to  Italy,  and  ruled  the  monas- 
tery of  Lobbio,  in  the  name  of  King  Liutprand. 
Here,  at  all  events  not  in  Ireland,  the  peni- 
tential book  was  composed.    The  work  begins 
with  a  preface :  Inoipit  de  diversis  criminibus. 
Diversitas  culparum  diversitatera  facit  peniten- 
tianim«  etc.,  and  contains  fourteen  chapters,  the 
several  propositions  of  whioh  could  be  almost  all 
traced  by  Wasserschleben  to  known  sources.    It 
circulated  widely  in  the  Frank  empire  and  in 
Italy,  and  has  been  frequently  employed  since, 
both  in  the  compilation  of  penitential  books,  and 
in  the  pre-Qratian  collections  of  canons. 

MiaasL.  —  E,  D.  Teomans, 
Cunibert,  Bishop  of  Cologne  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury ;  born  in  the  province  of  Mosel,  of  noble 
?arentage  (Krallo  and  Begins) ;   educated  in 
'reves ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cologne  (as  is 
supposed)  Sept  25,  623 ;  died  about  663.    One 
of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  sons  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility  devoting  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  that,  adding  the  higher  spiritual 
dignity  to  the  secular,  they  might  secure  the 
greater  scope  of  political  efficiency.    The  de- 
sired opportunity  lor  this  offered  itself  to  Cuni- 
bert in  630,  at  the  court  of  the  Merovingian 
Dagobert  I.,  and  in  633,  at  the  court  of  his 
minor  son,  the  Australian  King,  Sigebert  III., 
where,  with  Pepin,  he  conducted  an  energetic 
administration,  though  one  which  impaired  the 
kingly  power  itself.    In  656,  he  retired  into  his 
bishopric,  but,  in  658,  assumed  the  direction  of 
Childeric  II.    He  was  subsequently  canonised, 
and  the  12th  of  November  celebrated  as  his  day. 

tSee  BinUrim,  Ersdioc.  Coin.  I.  p.  60.    Rettberg, 
C-O.  Deutsohl,  I.  p.  296,  302,  535,  543.) 

Waobnmann.  —  E,  D,  Yeomana. 
Cnnignnda,  St,  daughter  of  Sigfried,  first 
Count  ot  Luxemburg,  and  wife  of  Duke  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  with  whom  she  was  crowned  ( 1014) 
aa  Queen  of  the  Germans,  by  Benedict  VIII. 
6he  bad,  before  marriage,  made  a  vow  of  per- 

riUuil  virginity,  with   Henry's  consent   who 
rmcd  a  corresponding  resolution.     Having 


been  subsequently  suspected  of  infidelity  bT  iter 
huHband,  she  proved  her  innocence  by  walking 
unharmed  over  glowing  plonshshares.  She  cer- 
tainly never  had  bhildren.  Henry  died  in  1024. 
C.  retired  to  a  convent,  took  the  veil,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  acts  of  devotion.  She 
died  March  3, 1040.  Innocent  canonized  her  in 
1200.  Her  anniversary  is  March  3.  (See  BuU 
ler't  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  III.  344-48.)  -^  An- 
other C,  canonized  1690  (anniv.  July  24)  wne 
the  daughter  of  Bela  IV.,  of  Hungary.  She 
died  1292.  Th.  Prbssel.* 

CnrattlS,  the  incumbent  of  a  beneficium  curor 
turn ;  i.  e.,  an  office  involving  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  given  district  (see  Bmefice),  The  term 
would  apply,  therefore,  in  its  general  sense,  to 
all  pastors ;  but  it  was  originally  appropriated, 
in  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  assistants  and 
vicars  of  pastors,  who  were  appointed  to  a 
perpetual  curacy  by  the  Bishops.  In  collegiate 
churches  they  were  called  curate-ohaplaitis.  The 
name  dues  not  occur  in  this  strict  sense  till  the 
15tb  century ;  but  the  term  beneficium  curaium 
was  in  use  a  century  before  (e.  II,  exirav.  eomm, 
de  prceb.  3,  2).  From  the  earliest  times,  there 
was  an  officer  representing  the  Bishop  in  the 
cathedrals  (vieariua  eunUue;  see  Ftcar);  but 
when  the  old  parishes  were  transferred  to  the 
cloisters  and  other  foundations,  or  united  with 
prebends,  the  curates  soon  became  numerous 
and  respectable.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  insututions  with  which  the  cures  were  con- 
nected were  mostly  abolished,  though  the  cores, 
as  independent  benefices,  remained  as  before. 

Mkekil.  —  E,  D,  Yeomans. 

Cnreait  Joachim,  (bom  in  Freistadt  Silesia, 
1532),  was  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Eu- 
charist which  appeared  in  1574 ;  on  account  of 
which,  the  Elector  Augustus,  of  Saxony,  charg- 
ing the  authorship  upon  bis  counsellors  and  theo- 
logians, who  held  Melancbthonian  sentiments, 
caused  them  to  be  deposed  and  banished.  This 
work  was  republishea,  at  Marburg,  in  1853-54. 

IIxNKB.— i:?.  D,  Yeomana. 

Cusanni,  KiehoUu  Cknfpffa  (Krebs),  best 
known  bb  N.  de  Cttea  or  Cfuiantu,  was  born  in 
Cues,  in  1401.  At  the  University  of  Padua  the 
LL.D.  .was  conferred  upon  him  in  1424.  But 
finding  theology  more  congenial,  he  abandoned 
the  practice  of  law,  and  b^me  an  ecclesiastic. 
In  1430  be  wss  dean  of  St  Florin,  Coblents, 
then  became  provost  at  Minste^Maynfeld,  and 
then  Archdean,  and  protonator  at  Lieee.  As 
such  he  attended  the  Basel  Assembly,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  vindicating  the  Eccl. 
Supremacy  of  General  Councils.  In  his  de 
Cathol,  Concordantia  (Ovp.  Bas.  ed.,  II.,  683, 
Ac),  he  contends  that  the  Papal  dignity  is  not 
liound  to  the  Romish  ohair,  but  that  only  he  is 
Peter's  successor  whom  the  regularly  assembled 
representatives  of  the  Church  elect ;  that  Con- 
stantino's grant  is  npocrrphal ;  and  that  tempo- 
ral princes  are  independent  of  the  Popes  in  all 
matters  not  concerning  faith.  Subsequently  he 
changed  his  views,  and  at  the  German  diets  of 
1440-42,  as  the  legate  of  Eugene  lY.,  defended 
the  claims  of  the  Pope  as  zealously  as  he  had 
before  opposed  them.  (See  Summa  dictorum 
N.  de  Cfuaa,  Ac.,  in  Wiirdtwein,  Subeid.  dipiom^ 
IX.,  1).    Whatever  caused  this  change,  whilst 
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it  WM  long  an  apple  of  discord  between  Antio- 
ohu8  and  Ptolemy.  These  strifes  effected  the 
downfall  of  the  smaller  princes,  and  Ptolf^my 
became  the  sole  ruler  (Diod.  XIX.,  59, 79 ;  XX., 
21, 47).  The  island  continued  under  the  Egyp- 
tians until  the  Romans  united  it  to  their  empire 
(Strabo  XIV.,  684,  Ac,).  At  the  division  of  the 
Koman  empire,  C.  fell  to  the  Greek  Emperor, 
and  was  placed  under  governors.  At  the  time 
of  the  crusade  of  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted, 
Cyprus  was  under  an  Emperor  Isaac,  related  to 
the  bouse  of  Oomnenus,  who  had  usurped  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  whom  Richard  drove 
off,  putting  two  governors  in  his  place  (Wilkex, 
Hist,  of  the  Crueades,  IV.,  197-216).    It  subse- 

auently  became  a  separate  kingdom,  held  by 
uy  Losignan  in  fief  for  the  English  crown.  In 
1473  the  Venetians  got  possession  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  taken  b^  the  Turks,  1571,  who 
have  since  then  held  it.  —  The  Kittim  of  Gen. 
10 : 4,  and  Chittim  of  Is.  23 : 1,  ^.,  are  primarily 
the  inhabitants  of  Citium,  then  of  tne  whole 
island  (see  also  2  Mace.  4 :  29 ;  10 :  13 ;  12 :  2). 
Cyprians  are  named  in  Acts  4 :  36 ;  21 :  16.  The 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  the  Greeks  were 
Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  (Acts  11 :  20).  Paul 
ana  Barnabas  visited  Cyprus  (13: 4),  then  Bar- 
nabas and  Mark  (15  :  39).  In  the  N.  T.  Sala- 
mis  (Acts  13 :  5)  and  Paphos  (13 :  6,  7,  13)  are 
named  as  cities  of  Cyprus.  —  Upon  ancient  C, 
see  Meursii,  op.  posth.  de  antiq.  rebusque  insul. 
Rbodi,  kc. :  Amstel.,  1075,  4to.  Cellar.,  Notit. 
orb.  ant.  II.,  260,  &c.  Mannbrt,  Gcogr.  d. 
Qriechen  u.  R5mer  VI.,  1.  p.  546,  Ac.  Upon 
modem  C. :  Pococke  ;  IIassbl,  Erdbeschr.  XIII., 
170,  &o. ;  Blanc,  Manual,  &c.,  1849,  III., 
167,  &c.).  Arnold.* 

Ciyreil6»  the  capital  of  upper  Lvbia,  hence 
called  X.  Cyrenica  (Pomp.,  Mel.  I.,  4,  8;  Plin., 
v.,  5 ;  Avmian.,  XXII.,  16).  The  city  is  men- 
tioned 1  Mace.  15 :  23 ;  Acts  11 :  20.  Cyrenian 
Jews  are  named.  Acts  2 :  10 ;  6:9.  Lucius,  a 
Cyrenian,  is  spoken  of  in  Acts  13 : 1,  and  an- 
other, Simon,  in  Matt.  27 :  32,  &o.    Arnold.* 

Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  born  in  A.  at  the  close 
of  tne  4ih  cent.  After  spending  some  time  as 
monk  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  he  succeeded  his 
uncle  and  instructor,  Theophilus,  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  412,  as  the  24th  (tradi- 
tional) successor  of  the  Evangelist  Mark.  He 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  in 
ruthlessly  persecuting  all  errorists,  especially 
the  Nestonans,  (see  Art.)  He  was  also  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  the  philosophic  ^hea- 
theness Ilypatia.  For  his  arbitrary  arrogance 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  he,  and  Mem- 
non,  B.  of  Ephesus,  were  deposed  by  an  impe- 
rial decree :  but  he  subsequently  became  recon- 
ciled with  John.  His  most  meritorious  work  is 
a  vindication  of  Christianity  against  Julian,  in 
10  books.  As  a  homilist  he  indulged  freely  in 
allegory  and  typology.  His  homilies  were  mostly 
written  as  festival  programmes.  Mariolatry  is 
very  prominent  in  them.  His  thoughts  are 
often  brilliant,  but  the  s^vle  loose  and  other- 
wise defective.  He  died,  444.  Among  his  doc- 
trinal writings  were  those  upon  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  Spirit 
and  Truth  ( 19  books),  against  the  anthropomor- 
phites.  —  (Sources:  Renaudot,  hUt  Fatriarch. 


Alexandr.  Jacobitar.:  Par.,  1713,  4to. ;  Catb, 
Script.  eccL  hist,  I.,  391-2;  Oudin,  Comm.  de 
Scrivi.  eecl.,  I.,  1007;  SchrSckh,  K.-Oesoh., 
XV II  I.,  313,  &c. ;  Aitbert's  ed.  of  C.'s  works : 
Par.,  1638,  7  vols.  fol.).  Hagbnbach.* 

Cyril,  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  born  (215)  in  Jerusalem.  In 
350  be  became  B.  of  Jer.,  after  having  been  pres- 
byter and  catechete  there.  His  xatifxi^^H  are 
not  properly  catechetical  exercises,  but  23  sez^ 
mons,  delivered  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurreo- 
tion,  probably  during  Lent,  348,  partly  to  the 
onbaptized  catechumens,  partly  to  tne  neophytes. 
The  fast  five  sermons  (uvatwytvytMoi  xari^^^^^K) 
treat  of  the  mysteries  of  baptism,  unction,  and 
Holy  Supper.  Their  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.  But  they  possess  archsdologioal  and 
liturgical,  as  well  as  homiletio  value.  Although 
inflated,  diffuse,  and  illogical,  they  contain  many 
practical  thoughts,  and  are  remarkably  free 
from  controversy,  considering  C.'s  participation 
in  the  Arian  (he  was  semi*Arian)  strife.  At 
the  Synod  of  Seleucia.  359,  he  withstood  Acacius, 
and  aided  in  his  deposure.  Thereupon  the 
Acacians  deposed  C.  at  the  Synod  of  Constan- 
tinople, 360.  But  after  the  death  of  Constant! us, 
he  regained  his  See.  Under  the  Arian  Yalens 
he  was  once  more  expelled,  367.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  abode  until  Valens'  death,  378.  It  is 
certain  that  he  finally  adopted  the  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy. In  381  he  represented  the  orthodox  party 
at  Constantinople,  f  3^^*  —  (Sources:  Socb. 
H.  £. ;  SozoM.  If.  E. ;  Theodoket,  H.  £. ;  Tour- 
t£b.  Diss.  Cyril] .  s.,  Sm.  ;  Do  Pin,  II..  134,  Ac. ; 
TiLLBMONT,  Momoires  VIII.,  1358 ;  ScHRticKH, 
K.-G.  XII.,  369,  &o. ;  Augvsti,  Donkw.  IV. ; 
Ersch  u.  Grubbr,  Encycl.,  XXII.,  148.  The 
best  ed.  of  C.'s  works :  A.  TouTris,  Par.,  1720, 
fol. ;  and  Ven.,  1763).  Hagxnbach.* 

€7x111  and  Methodius,  Apostles  of  the  Sla- 
wmtans.  The  history  of  these  men  is  still  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  most  current  account 
of  them  is  based  upon  the  probably  genuine  let- 
ters of  Pope  John  VIIL,  and  the  cotemporaneoas 
I^anslaiio  S.  Clementis;  although  this  account 
has  been  modified  by  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
influences.  The  complaints  of  the  Saliburg  and 
Passau  clergy  against  the  infringements  upon 
their  diocese,  are  the  most  reliable  documents. 
But,  according  to  these,  and  Pannonian,  Bulgft- 
rinn,  and  Russian  legends,  the  chief  labors  of  C. 
and  M.  were  not  in  Moravia,  but  among  the 
Southern  Slavonians,  along  the  Drave  and  SaTe, 
as  far  as  Dalmatia  on  the  S.,  and  beyond  the 
Raab  and  Danube,  to  the  Carpathian  mt.  on  the 
N. — The  sources  of  their  history,  among  which 
the  Byzantian  are  missed,  are  collected  in  ScTui* 
fariVs  Slav.  Antic^.,  II.,  471,  &c.,  completed 
by  Waitenbach's  Beitr.  t.  Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.  in 
Mdhren  u.  Bohmcn.  Wien,  1849 ;  the  BoUand- 
ists^  €u:ta  Sand.  Mart.^  II.,  14,  &c.;  Assemani, 
Kalend.  eccl.  univorsas  III.;  Dobrowsky,  C.  u. 
M.  d.  SI.  Apost. :  Prag.,  1823  ;  Miihrische  Le- 
gende  v.  C.  u.  M. :  Prag..  1826 ;  Blumberger, 
Wiener  Jahrb..  1824,  1827;  Palacky,  bbhm. 
Gesch.,  &c.;  Fhilaret,  C.  u.  M.,  &o.  (deutsch), 
Mitiiu,  1847. 

In  the  6th,  and  especially  the  8th  cent,  the 
Slavonians  crossed  the  Danube  and  Mt.  Balkan 
into  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thessalia,  Hellas,  and 
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Pelopoonessus,  and  took  almost  exdasiTe  pos- 
session of  those  coaotries.  They  were  subdued 
aod  Christisniied  about  the  close  of  the  8th 
cent.  The  work  spread  from  Thessalonica, 
where  Greek  culture  received  a  new  impulse 
by  the  introduction  of  Slavonian  elements.  C. 
and  M.  were  bt»rn  in  Thessalonica,  in  the  2d  9r 
3d  decade  of  the  9th  cent  C.  early  displayed 
extraordinary  talents,  and  was  taken  to  Cfon- 
stantinople.  where  his  literary  attainments  at- 
tracted notice,  won  the  favor  of  Pbotius,  and 
secured  success  as  n  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Thenceforth  he  was  sumamed  the  Philosopher. 
But  his  pious  seal  soon  became  ascendant  He 
joined  the  clergy,  and,  with  his  brother  M.,  re- 
nounced the  hif^est  political  honors  and  with- 
drew into  a  secluded  monastery.  He  also  took 
fart  in  doctrinal  disputes.  He  contended  with 
^botius  about  the  unity  or  dualism  of  the  soul, 
defended  the  use  of  images,  and  wrote  apologies 
for  Christianity,  aeainst  the  Mohammedans. 
The  inroads  of  the  latter  led  him  to  undertake 
his  mission.  The  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
attempted  to  oonvert  the  Chasan,  a  Tartar 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  country  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  lower  Volga.  The  Chasars  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  Bysantians,  and  from 
them  had  probably  learned  something  of  Chris- 
tianity. Some  private  Christians  may  have 
sought  to  convert  them ;  but  they  failed  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Chasars,  and  that  very 

n  which  desired  union  with  Greece,  wished 
tain  such  advocates  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  would  be  qualified  to  contend  with  Jews  and 
Moslem.  Hence  they  applied  (960)  to  Michael 
III.,  who  sent  Constantino  (Cyrill)  to  them.  C. 
first  went  to  Chersonesus,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  mission  bv  learning  tne  necessary  lan- 
guages. Whilst  there  he  secured  possession  of 
the  reputed  relics  of  Clement  of  Rome,  which  he 
then,  or  at  least  on  his  return,  took  with  him. 
He  proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Chasars,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  prince,  the  Chagan, 
preached  and  disputed  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
Many  were  converted,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
Greek  or  native  Church  organization  among  the 
Chasars ;  and  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  tribe 
became  Moslem  or  Jews,  many  of  the  latter 
having,  long  afterwards,  filled  the  oflice  of  Cha- 
gan. Constantino  obtained  the  liberation  of 
many  captive  Greeks,  and  returned  with  them 
and  Clement's  relics  to  Constantinople,  and  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  brother  M.,  until  another 
tribe  applied  for  a  missionsry  to  the  Emperor. 
Among  the  Slavonian  Bulgarians  and  S.  Sla- 
vonians, missionaries  had  long  been  laboring. 
They  had  gone  from  different  places,  and  pur- 
sued their  work  in  various  ways.  The  Romish 
C.  was  also  represented  by  emissaries  of  German 
Bishops,  whose  sees  extended  towards  Corinthia, 
Camiolo,  and  Piinnonia.  But  those  tribes  felt 
disinclined  towards  the  Bysantian  and  German 
national  Churches,  because  they  associalied  them 
with  the  idea  of  political  subjection.  They  de- 
sired a  native  form  of  Christianity,  and  a  native 
hierarchy,  which  should  be  subject  to  Constanti- 
nople or  liomo  only  in  coses  of  ultimate  appeal. 
The  Slavonians  were  most  naturally  directed  to 
the  Greek  C,  which  was  especially  entrusted 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  population 


of  the  empire,  was,  indeed,  lealonsly  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  seemed  best  suiVed  for  it.  The 
Bysantian  empire  also  excited  less  fear  than  the 
western  Frankish  states.  The  Greeks  could 
ofien  prosecute  the  mission  as  it  was  done  among 
the  Chasars,  by  free  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  then  leaving  converts  to  organise  in  their 
own  way.  Constantine's  (Cyrill's)  method  seems 
to  have  best  pleased  those  tribes  who  were 
jealous  of  their  independence.  And  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  again  prepared  himself  to  resume 
his  work,  and  became  the  head  of  such  as  took 
interest  in  the  true  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 
nians. There  were  many  opportunities  for 
learning  the  Slavonian  language  in  the  Greek 
empire.  C.  and  M.  may,  in  their  youth,  hove 
met  with  a  Grsdcised  Slavonian  &mily.  C. 
studied  the  language,  and  sought  to  operate 
upon  the  Slavi  by  writings.  For  this  purpose 
he  used  an  alphabet,  which  was  either  a  modified 
old  one,  or  newly  invented  by  him.  He  thus 
laid  the  basis  of  a  Slavonian  literature,  by 
translating  the  Bible  and  the  principal  liturgi- 
cal books.  Ho  was  induced  to  commence  his 
mission  amon^  the  Slayi  beyond  the  Greek 
empire,  by  an  invitation  of  Radislav  (the  same, 
probably,  whom  the  Germans  called  Rastices, 
the  founder  of  a  large  Moravian  empire).  Ra- 
dislav maintained  his  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man rulers.  He  desired  also  to  keep  his  Chris- 
Uanised  tribes  independent  of  the  German  na- 
tional Church,  especially  those  living  within 
the  sees  of  Possau  and  Salsburg.  Hence  ho 
applied  to  Constantinople  for  such  missionaries 
OS  hod  preached  to  the  Chasars.  Accordingly, 
C.  and  M.  went  forth.  They  hardly  passed 
around  the  Bulgarians ;  but  if  they  went  through 
Bulgaria,  they  doubtless  participated  in  their 
conversion,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of  their 
future  influence  upon  that  people.  They  reached 
Radislav's  court  about  863,  which  was  probably 
S.  W.  of  the  present  Moravia.  They  were  honor- 
ably received,  and  began  their  labors  by  gather- 
ing a  male  circle  of  pupils  around  them,  whom 
they  hoped  to  train  as  native  priests.  They  also 
preached,  circulated  their  Slavonian  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  commenced  religious  services 
in  the  native  tongue.  There  soon  sprang  up  a 
sealous  Slavonian  Church.  The  German  priests, 
content  with  receiving  tithes  and  reading  the 
Latin  liturgy,  which  they  scarcely  understood 
themselves,  were  soon  deserted,  and  returned  to 
their  Bishops.  Meanwhile,  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople strove  with  each  other  for  ascendency  in 
Bulgaria,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  why  Nicho- 
las i.,  hearing  of  the  success  of  C.  and  M.  in 
Pannonia,  should  endeavor  to  prevent  a  depar- 
ture there  from  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  order 
of  the  hierarchy.  Hence  he  invited  the  bro- 
thers to  Rome.  Thej  respected  his  claims,  and 
adopted  his  and  Radislav's  idea,  of  re-establish- 
ing the  old  Pannonian  see,  to  be  independent  of 
Constantinople  and  the  German  Bishops.  They 
may  also  have  cherished  special  reverence  for 
Nicholas,  who  hod  displayecl  much  love  and  wis- 
dom in  Bulgarian  affairs.  C,  moreover,  seems 
to  have  felt  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  Rome. 
He  and  M.  were  about  four  years  with  Radislav 
and  other  Pannonian  princes.  In  868  they  went, 
accompanied  by  many  pupils,  to  Italy.    They 
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ftttraoied  great  attention.  In  Rome,  Iliwlrian 
II.  had  BUOoe«ded  Nicholas  (f  Nov.  13,  867). 
lie  received  the  apostlee  of  the  Slaviwith  marks 
of  honor,  and  took  measures  to  organise  the  new 
Church  province.  C.  and  M.  were  to  be  the 
Bishops,  and  their  pupils  the  priests.  But  C.'s 
strength  was  failing,  and  he  desired  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  Rome.  It  was  here  that,  as 
monk,  he  adopted  the  name  Cvrill,  by  which  he 
is  commonly  known.    lie  died  Feb.  14,  869. 

Methodius  now  gave  verbal  and  written 
pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  doctrines  and  regula- 
Uons  of  Rome,  was  made  Archb.  of  the  Panno- 
nian  diocese,  and  returned  to  his  fteld.  The 
restoration  of  this  diocese  necessarily  affected 
the  metropolitans  of  Pnssau  and  Salsburg. 
Hence,  in  871,  a  memorial  appeared,  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  Salsburg,  ana  asking  for  their 
protection.  But  King  Ludwig  and  Duke  Swato- 
pluk  (Radislav's  successor)  paid  no  heed  to  the 
appeal,  and  at  Rome  the  pretensions  of  Salsburg 
were  disowned.  But  the  complaints  against  n. 
as  Archb.  made  an  impression  on  Pope  John 
YIII.,  who  was  averse  to  all  the  Greek  and  Sla- 
vonian peculiarities  of  the  new  province,  and 
resolved  to  abrogate  tliem.  Accordingly,  be  di- 
rected Paul  of  Ancona  to  require  M.  to  drop  the 
Slavonian  mass.  M.  refused,  and  thus  gave  his 
enemies  advantage  over  him  at  Rome.  Swato- 
pluk,  who  was  favorable  to  the  Germans,  became 
nis  accuser.  John  summoned  M.  to  Rome.  M. 
forthwith  complied,  fully  acquitted  himself,  and 
convinced  John  that,  if  the  Slavonian  Church 
should  be  kept  from  falling  over  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  it  must  be  left  untouched. 
Moreover,  Rome's  simultaneous  attempts  to  re- 
gain Bulgaria  would  have  been  frustrated  by 
offending  the  Pannonian  Slavi.  John  likewise 
saw  that,  in  this  case,  his  own  interests  differed 
from  those  of  the  German  Church.    Thus  M. 

{>revailed.  Swatopluk  was  informed  by  a  papal 
otter  that  M.  was  found  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines,  &o,,  of  the  Rom.  C.  and  general  coun- 
cils. It  was  only  required  that  the  Gospel 
should  first  be  read  in  Latin,  then  in  Slavonian, 
and  that,  if  the  Duke  and  his  court  desired  it, 
the  mass  should  be  said  in  Latin.  M.'s  arohi- 
opiscopal  powers  were  confirmed,  and  even  ex- 
tended. With  this  IjDtter,  M.  left  Rome  in  880, 
accompanied  by  Wichin,  a  German,  who  had 
been  consecrated  as  his  suffragan.  Wichin, 
soon  after  their  return,  joined  the  enemies  of  M. 
and  of  the  Slavonian  Church.  lie  misled 
Swatopluk  by  forged  papal  letters.  S.  applied 
to  John  VIII.  for  counsel,  who  replied  that  he 
had  not  written  to  Wichin,  and  promised  to  have 
the  matter  duly  attended  to.  John  VIII.  died  in 
Dec.  882,  and  thus  M.'s  main  prop  was  broken. 
Wichin  openly  opposed  M.,  and  Swatopluk  let 
himself  be  drawn  into  the  same  course.  M.  was 
compelled  to  excommunicate  and  banish  them 
and  their  adherents.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  Ste- 
phen VI.,  of  about  890,  upon  these  distractions, 
was  evidently  a  forgery  of  Wichin,  or  the  Ger- 
man party.  The  documents  which  report  M.'s 
doings  in  Olmatz  and  Brilnn  are  also  doubtful. 
Probably  M.'s  diocese  did  not  extend  to  the 
present  Moravia,  and  he  may  never  have  visited 
It  So  of  some  other  traditions.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  differently  given.    We  follow  the 


Pannonian  legend,  which  fixes  it  on  April  16, 
885.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
episcopal  residence  —  the  place  unknown,  lie 
appointed  Gorasd,  a  Slavonian,  his  sucoesaor. 
But  the  Germans  were  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  hated  Slavonian  Chareh.  Gorasd  bad  to 
yield  to  Wichin.  All  the  Slavonian  priests 
were  persecuted  and  driven  off.  They  found  a 
refuge  among  the  Bulgarians,  taking  their  Bible 
and  litargy  with  them.  1*he  Russians  obtained 
these  treasures  from  the  Bulgarians.  The  two 
brothers  are  held  in  grateful  veneration  for  their 
labors,  especially  by  the  Rnssians.  And,  afler 
many  Popes  had  pronounced  them  heretics,  and 
the  Slavonian  Churches  in  Hungary  had  been 
laid  waste  by  the  Magyars,  to  the  joy  of  the 
Romans  and  Germans,  even  the  Romish  C.  ac- 
knowledges them  as  saints.  A.  VoexL.* 

Gyms,  B^*i!*|i  Kvpof,  on  coins  Quruw  (=  the 

sun,  according  to  Ctxs.,  49 ;  Plut.,  Ariax.  e,  1. 
Compare  the  modern  Persian  Khur,  KhurMd. 
Lasssn  questions  the  preceding  derivation.  That 
from  xwMf  [^lian,  liesychius,  ^.]  is  certainlj 
wrong),  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  gene- 
rally been  considered '  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Bab}* Ionian  captivitT. — For  our  know- 
ledge of  C^rus  we  are  inoebted  mainly  to  Herod., 
Ctesias,  Aenophon,  to  some  notices  in  Strabo, 
Diod.  Sic,  Plut.,  Alex.  Polyhist.,  CI.  Ptolem., 
Thallus,  Castor,  Polybius,  Joseph.,  the  Iranian 
book  of  Heroes,  Shah-Nameh  of  Firdusia,  and 
the  references  to  him  in  the  0.  T.  canon,  and 
apocr.  books.  The  accounts  of  Herod.,  Xen., 
and  Ctesias  materially  vary.  Which  shall  we 
credit  ?  The  story  of  Astyages'  dream,  reported 
by  Herod.,  is  well  known.  Ctesias  says  nothing 
of  Cyrus  being  related  to  Astyages,  but  forth- 
with tells  of  his  attack  upon  Media,  his  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  his  marriage  with  Amytis, 
A.'s  daughter,  and  his  appointment  of  A.  as 
governor  of  the  Barcanians.  Xenophon,  finally, 
snys  nothing  of  contentions  between  Cyrus  and 
Astyages,  but  describes  A.  as  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  relates  that  C.  resided 
from  his  twelfth  year  at  the  Median  court,  in 
his  sixteenth  led  out  an  army  against  the  Assy- 
rians, kc,,  and  having  conquered  Croesus  and 
the  Babylonians,  received  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
axares  in  marriage,  and  ihu9  aequirad  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  Median  throne,  whioh  he 
ascended  after  Cyaxares'  death,  536,  B.  C. 

Of  far  greater  value  than  these  conflicting 
accounts,  and  the  brief  hints  found  in  other 
authors  above  named  are  the  following  chrono- 
logical dates.  According  to  Diod.  Sic,  Thallus, 
Castor,  and  Polybius  (ef.  Eusxb.  prcep.  evang, 
X.,  10,  p.  488),  began  to  reign  in  the  1st  year 

*  Since  1845  thif  hu  been  difputed  bj  three  men: 
1)  Duke  Georjfe,  of  Manchester,  in  hif  learned  work. 
The  Tlm€9  of  Daniel !  2)  Prof.  JShrard,  in  the  Heidelb. 
Stnd.  u.  Krit,  1847 ;  sntl  S)  WetMke,  in  bis  lest  weighty 
l>ook,  **  Cyme  d.  Griinder  d.  pers.  Reichs  war  niebl  d. 
Befreier  d.  Juden,"  Ae.  1849.  Their  sin  and  hope  has 
been  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  dteorepanoies  be* 
tween  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  profane 
history.  But  whilst  failing  in  this,  they  involve  both 
lystems  in  greater  eonfuilon.  Their  arguments  havs 
been  answered  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1853,  3d 
Heft 
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of  the  55th  Oljmp.,  t.«.,  4154  or  4155  per.  Jul., 
or  559  B.  C.  This  it  corroborated  by  an  ecripM 
of  the  mooD,  which,  according  to  Pcol.,  occurred 
in  the  7tb  year  of  Cambyses,  and  is  fixed  by  all 
aatronomera  and  chronologists,  in  4191  per,  Jul,, 
or  523,  B.  C. ;  so  that  Cambyses  began  to  reign 
529,  B.  C,  30  years  after  his  father  ascended  the 
throne.  The  time  of  NabopolaMer  (ss  Laby- 
netin  I.,  of  Ilerod.,  and  father  of  Nebachadn.  or 
Ijabjn.  II.)  is  also  fixed  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  about  66  years  earlier,  the  eclipse  having 
oocurred  in  N.'s  5th  year,  and  being  assigned 
by  most  astronomers  to  4093,  per.  Jul.,  or  621, 
B.  C.  The  calculation  of  the  Canon  Ptoiem., 
aoeording  to  the  improved  ed.  which  Calvisius 
and  Bengel  used,  gi?es  the  following  dates : 

B.  c. 

Nsbopolsuar  reigned...... 625  —  604 

NabocolmMer  (=»  Nebuehadn. ).....  604  —  561 
Ilvarodsrae  (^»  Bvilmerodaoh)....  561  —  55V 

NiricaMoIatser 659  —  555 

Koboned  (-»>  Belthasfar) 565  —  638 

Cyrui 538  —  529 

Caniby«efl 529  —  521 

Barinf  I 521  —486 

Xerxef .' 486  —  465 

ArUxerzea 465  —  424 

Dartiu  II 424  —  405 

But  what  does  the  0.  T.  tell  us  of  Cyrus  ? 
There  seem  to  be  both  chronological  and  per- 
sonal discrepancies  between  its  statements  and 
profane  accounts.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  pro* 
oable  they  can  never  be  reconciled.  But  what 
of  this?  That  the  O.T.  Cyrus  was  the  great 
Dsrsian  King,  and  that  this  king  wa$  no  Chal- 
dean, is  too  plain  from  the  0.  T.  to  allow  of  our 
being  disturbed  by  those  trivial  difficulties.  The 
O.  T.  books  describe  Cyrus:  1)  as  a  Persian, 
Pan.  6 :  28,  and  God's  rod  against  the  Chaldeans 
and  Babylonians,  Is.  48 :  14 ;— 2)  as  the  King  of 
Persia,  2  Chron.  36 :  22 ;  Esra  1:1,^.;  Dan. 
10 : 1, 3 ; — 3)  as  a  general  of  Darius,  Dan.  5 :  31, 
whom  he  succeeds  to  the  throne;— 4)  asking 
of  licdia  and  Babylon  (not  Bab.  and  Media) 


Eira  5 :  13,  17;  6 : 2, 3 ;— 5)  as  a  conqueror^  and 
the  founder  of  a  universal  monarchy,  fs.  45 :  1*3, 
14 ;  —  6)  as  the  fourth  monarch  before  Xerxes, 
Dan.  11:2 ; — ^7]  as  overthrowing  the  Bab.  dynasty 
and  Chald.  idolatry,  Is.  46: 1;  48: 14;  Dan. 2: 
39 ;  8 :  3,  4,  20 ;  —  8)  as  having  become  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God,  2  Chron.  36 :  23 :  Esra 
1:2;  — 9)  as  the  liberator  of  the  Jews,  ic..  Is. 
44:28;  45:13;  2  Chron.  36  :  23 ;  Esra5:  13; 
6 :  3,  &c. ; — 10)  as  God's  shepherd  and  anointed. 
Is.  44 :  28 ;  45 : 1,  whose  spirit  the  Lord  stirred 
up,  2  Chron.  3(^;  22.  23,  Ac  — From  the  Scrip- 
tures we  also  learn  that  Cyrus  received  his 
favorable  religious  impressions:  1)  fVom  Daniel's 
part  in  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
(Dan.  5:28,  30).  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
man  who  fulfilled  such  prophecies  should  cherish 
regard  for  the  prophet ;  2)  from  Daniel's  posi- 
tion and  heroic  piety  at  the  court  of  Darius 
(Dan.  6) ;  3)  from  the  contrast  presented  to  him 
between  the  vanity  of  idolatry  and  the  excellence 
of  Daniel's  faith  ( Bel  and  the  Dragon,  v.  17).  See 
al9o  Jos.  Ant.,  11,  1,  2. 

That  the  profane  accounts  of  Cyrus  fall  short 
of  the  delineation  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  cannot 
surprise  us  if  we  remember:  1)  that  those  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  a  great  man  in  which  his 
noblest  qualities  ere  eihibited,  are  most  rarely 
known  to  bis  cotemporaries  and  posterity; 
2)  that  the  most  exaltea  men  are  often  prevented 
from  communicating  their  bestgiiU  to  their  fel- 
lowmen,  by  the  popular  incapacity  for  them,  or 
unwillingness  to  receive  them;  3)  that  Greek 
historians  would  not  appreciate  the  new  reli- 
gious impressions  made  on  C.'s  mind ;  4)  that  a 
universal  conqueror  like  C,  who  sought  (cf. 
Xek.  VIII.,  1,  23)  to  unite  his  monarchy  by  a 
religious  bond,  and  combine  all  the  religious 
influences  of  his  kingdom  in  the  order  of  the 
Magi,  and  thus  reconcile  the  contradictions  of 
the  frontier  Asiatic  cultus  in  the  native  worship 
of  fire  as  the  material  embodiment  of  light, 
would  also  find  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  as  he 
learned  it  from  Daniel,  essential  to  his  plans. 

PRISSIL.* 
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Oaoh*  Simon,  an  ezceedinglv  fertile  poet  of 
the  17th  cent.,  was  born  at  Memel,  July  29, 
1605,  a  year  earlier  than  Paul  Qerhardt.  He 
belongea  to  the  renowned  Konigsberg  school  of 
poets,  and  constituted  its  brightest  ornament, 
bis  contributions  to  religious  poetry,  and  hym- 
nology  are  full  of  pathos,  ana  excited  general 
admiration,  and  entitle  biro  to  rank  with  his  co- 
temporary,  the  devout  and  genial  Gorhart.  No 
complete  ed.  of  his  poems  has  ever  appeared. 
A  chief  source  for  his  hymns  (and  those  of  his 
associated  friendR)  may  be  found  in  IIiinr.  Al- 
bcrt's  *'Arien,'*  &c. :  Konigsb.,  1638-50,  fol.  8 
Thle.  (See  Piscbon,  Denkm.  III.,  161.  Hsn- 
kxbbrger's  Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche  Literaturgesoh. 
Meiningen.,  1854).  CosA'tK.* 


D'Aohery,  Lucas,  contributed  largely  to  the 
literary  fame  of  the  congregation  of  the  Mauri* 
nites,  and  personifies  its  twofold  character  of 
ardent  monastic  piety,  and  persevering  literary 
labors.  He  spent  nearly  bis  whole  life  in  mo 
nastic  retirement.  lie  was  b.  in  1609,  in  St 
Quentin,  Picardy,  early  joined  the  Benedictines, 
and  on  Oct.  24, 1632,  took  vows  in  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Vendome,  which  belongea  to 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maurus.  He  soon  dis- 
played extraordinary  seal  in  his  devotions  and 
literary  studies.  His  superiors  called  him  to  the 
central  cloister  of  the  congregation,  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  in  Paris,  and  made  him  principal  of 
the  library.  He  .arranged  catalogues  and  en* 
larged  it.    He  nlk^uirea  a  great  knowledge  of 
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books,  and  of  the  entire  Itteratare  of  theology 
and  history.  His  attention,  however,  was  chiefly 
given  to  the  colleotion,  printing,  and  publishinz 
of  rare  and  hidden  MSS.,  and  he  soon  gathered 
the  treasures  of  most  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys 
of  France  and  a(^acent  countries.  He  cheer- 
fully loaned  his  MSS.  to  others,  and  maintained 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  other  scholars. 
But  for  45  years  he  scarcely  ever  leil  his  cloister. 
He  superintended  the  publ.  of  Hugo  Menard's 
first  ed.  of  the  £p.  of  Barnabas  (Paris,  1645, 
4to).  He  next  publ.  the  collected  works  of  La- 
frano  of  Canteroury,  adding  some  sketches  of 
saints  and  other  tracts  (Par.  1648,  fol.^.  Then  he 
issued  a  list  of  old  ascetic  writings  (Par.  1648, 
4to.) ;  the  first  ed.  of  all  the  works  of  Abbot 
Guibert  of  Nogent,  &o.  (Par.  1651,  fol.) ;  a  rule 
for  Anchorets,  by  Grimlaicus,  a  priest  of  the 
9th  cent.  (Par.  1^3).  The  rapid  accumulation 
of  MSS.  compelled  him  to  publ.  his  Veieittm 
aliquot  scriptorum,  qui  in  Gallice  Bihliothtcia, 
tnaxime  Btncdictorutn,  supersunt,  SpicUegium^ 
13  vol.  4to.,  Par.  1655-1677,  of  which  De  la 
Barre  publ.  a  now  ed.,  with  the  addition  of  many 
MSS.  subsequently  discovered  by  Baluze  and 
Martene,  Par.  1724, 3  vols.  fol.  Finally,  he  con- 
tributed the  material  of  the  Acta  SancL  ord,  S. 
Benedict!,  which  Mabillon  published  in  his  own 
name.  He  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  April 
29,  1685.  (See  Du  Pin's  Bibl.  d.  auteurs  eccl., 
XVIII.  1445 ;  NiciaoN's  Nachrichten,  &c.,  publ. 
by  Rambach,  XVI.  73-79.)  A.  Vooel.* 

Dag^OIIj  a  god  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  16  : 
23,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  5  :  1,  &c, ;  cf.  1  Mace.  10  :  83). 
Gaza  and  Ashdod  are  mentioned  as  places  where 
he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  hud  temples, 

Sriests,  feasts,  and  ima;;es,  until  the  times  of  the 
laocabees.  Jerome,  on  Is.  46  :  1,  names  those 
and  other  cities  of  Philistia,  as  seats  of  the 
Dagon  cultus.  From  the  passages  above  quoted, 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  chief  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, that  their  princes  participated  in  his  feasts, 
and  worshipped  him.  To  him  they  ascribed 
their  national  prosperity.    And  the  existence  of 

f laces  with  his  name,  Beth  Dagon  (Joshua,  15  : 
1 ;  19  :  27),  and  Caphar  Dagon,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  shows  how  widely  his  worship  was 
anciently  extended.  According  to  Philo  of  Bi- 
blos,  p.  ^6,  Dagon  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  land. 

According  to  the  physical  idea  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  this  divinity,  Dagon,  like  Atergatis 
(see  Art.),  was  a  fish-god.  The  simplest  and 
only  correct  etymology  of  his  name  proves  this. 
The  etymology  of  Philo  and  the  Lex,  grcec.  nom, 
hd>r,  in  Jerome,  Tom.  II.  202,  iy\  =  barley, 

is  erroneous.  It  is,  indeed,  approved  by  Beier 
in  Selden,  289,  Ordli  in  Philo,  and  Movers  in 
Ersch,  Phonix.  405,  b.,  who  compare  Dagon  with 
Xivi  dporptof  or  dpovpoTof,  the  superintender  of 
agriculture.  But  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  5  :  4, 
that  Dagon,  like  Atcrgatis,  was  represented  with 
the  tail  of  a  fish  and  the  bust  and  hands  of  a 
man.    If,  in  this  passage,  7*iJ1  is  in  apposition 

to  the  head  and  hands,  it  must  designate  the 
fish-body  of  the  idol,  as  even  Kimchi  saw,  who 
translates:  ianiummodo  forma piscis  relicta  est 
in  CO,  Kimchi  immediately  refers  to  an  ancient 
tradition :  J^fun^f  Dagoni  infA  ab  nmbilico  suo 


Juisse  formam  piseia,  propterea  voeaiur  Dagon^ 
el  supra  ab  umoilico  suo  formam  hominis,  quC' 
madmodum  diciiur  etc,  (cf.  Beier^  299).  Abar- 
banel,  also,  says:  DixerurU  sapienies,  Dagon^B% 
hahttisse  formam  piscis  ab  nmbilico  qua  svperiora^ 
et  qua  manus  et  pedes  humanum.  But  Dagon 
must  not  be  identified  with  Atergatis.  The  Tor- 
mer  is  a  male,  the  latter  a  female  deity  (of.  1 
Sam.  5  :  3,  4,  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.). 
He  is  spoken  of  as  male  in  a  myth  in  Philo,  2$» 
which  assigns  a  wife  to  him.  And  the  son  of 
Atergatis,  Ichthus  (s=  a  fish),  can  have  been 
none  other  than  Dagon  (see  ATHKNiEUs,  YIII.. 
346).  It  is  true  that  fish-deities,  like  doves,  are 
the  usual  symbols  of  female  fecundity.  But  the 
fish  is  also  a  symbol  of  water,  and  hence  of  all 
those  vivifying  powers  of  nature  which,  in  warm 
climates,  are  cniefly  brought  into  operation  bj 
means  of  water.  And  the' gods  which  pour  these 
fructifying  streams  upon  the  thirsty  earth,  are 
usually  regarded  as  males,  like  the  cloud-gather- 
ing, rain-causing  Zeus.  How  such  gods  came 
to  be  stj'led  fish-deities,  is  explained  in  the  Art. 
Atergatis.  And  this  expansion  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  fish-symbol  explains  how  suoh  a  god 
as  Dagon  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  god  of 
agriculture.  (See  Seldbn,  de  Diis  S$fris,  II.  3 ; 
Winer's  Lexicon.)  J.  0.  Mullkr.* 

Daill6,  John,  one  of  the  most  learned  Re- 
formed theologians  of  the  17th  cent,  was  b.  in 
1594,  at  Chatelleraut.  From  1612,  fur  seven 
years,  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  Du  Plessia- 
Mornay,  in  oaumur,  as  teacher  of  his  nepbewa. 
In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England. 
After  two  years'  absence  from  his  native  country 
he  returned,  resumed  his  studies,  and,  in  1623, 
was  ordained.  For  a  while  he  labored  as 
preacher  at  the  castle  of  Mornay,  arranged  the 
memoirs  which  the  latter  left  behind,  and,  in 
1625,  was  appointed  preacher  in  Sanmur.  But 
in  1626,  already,  he  was  called  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  Paris,  where  he  labored  with  great  dis- 
tinction, as  a  preacher  and  an  author,  until  his 
death,  in  1670.  His  work,  De  usu  pairum  in 
decidendis  coniroversiia,  Genev.  1655,  is  espe- 
cially prized.  It  appeared  in  French  as  early  as 
1031,  entitled  De  Vemploy  des  plres,  ko.  An 
Enfrlish  translation  of  this  (attributed  to  Thos. 
Smith,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge] 
was  issued  in  1651.  A  revised  American  ed.  of 
iW\A  has  been  publ.  by  the  Presb.  Board  of  Publ., 
Philad.  1842.  Daill6  dates  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  4th  cent. —  He  ooou- 
pied  tlie  post  of  president  of  the  last  national 
French  Reformed  Synod,  at  Loudun,  1659.  As 
such,  he  labored  to  quell  the  excitement  raised 
against  Amyrant  (see  Art.),  and  vindicated  him 
against  the  charge  of  Universalism,  in  an  Apo- 
logie  des  St/nodes  d'Alengon  et  de  Charenton,  the 
mildness  of  which  towards  the  condemned  doc- 
trine was  especially  disapproved  in  Holland. 
The  sermons  of  D.  have  been  issued  in  several 
volumes.  —  His  only  son,  Horace,  died  as  a  reli- 
gious refugee  in  Heidegger's  houae,  Zurich.  (See 
Batlx,  Art.  Daille,)  Herzoo.* 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  most  anoient  and 
important  cities  of  S^ria.  In  the  0.  T.,  the  name 
is  given  in  three  difierent  forms  (see  1  Chron. 
18  :  5, 6 ;  2  K.  16 :  10,  &c.) ;  in  the  N.  T.,  simply 
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Ao^iotfxof.  The  Syrians  call  it  DarmatUc;  the 
Arabs  Dimasckk  or  es-Scham  (the  name  of  the 
country).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  ob- 
scure. To  say  nothing  of  earlier  deriyations 
(com p.  Stsph.  Byxani,  ed,  Westermann^  p.  97 ; 
Michael.  Svppl,  ad  Lex,  Heh\  II.  455,  sq.), 
among  modern  scholars,  Simonis  derives  it  from 

Q*^J(  and  pOD  SB=  to  be  red,  in  reference  to 

the  color  of  the  earth  around  D.      Gesenius 
traces    it    to  its  Arabic    name  =  properavitt 
9irenuusjuii,  referring  to  its  commercial  activity 
(Thesaur.,  346);  although  Arab  etymologists 
refer  the  signification  of  the  name  to  the  rapid 
building  up  of  the  city  (see  Shultkn's  Jud. 
geogr.;  Lbx.  gboor.,  ed.  JuynhoU^  I.,  409).    Hi' 
Uig  (see  Ztschr.  d.  deutsch.  morgenl,  Gesellsch., 
YIII.,  219,  &o.),  even  traces  the  name  to  the 
Sanscrit  idm-^ksha  =  red^eyed,  with  reference 
to  the  god  Dionysus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
King  Damascus,  the  founder  (Justin.  XXXVL, 
2)  of  the  city.     The  antiquity  of  the  city  may 
be  inferred  from  Qen.  14  :  15 ;  15  :  2.     From 
Gen.  15 : 2  some  concluded  that  it  was  built  by 
Abraham  or  £lieser(D'HBRBEU>T,  Bibl.  OrienL). 
We  find  the  first  reliable  notices  of  the  city  in 
2SRm.  8:5,6;  1  Chron.  18:5, 6;  2Sam.  10:6, 
Ac. ;  1  Kings  11 :  23,  <Sbc. ;  15 :  18,  19 ;  2  Chron. 
16 :  2-7  ;  livings  20 : 1-34 ;  22 : 1,  &c.,  in  con- 
nection with  accounts  of  hostilities  between  the 
Kings  of  Jud  ah,  and  Israel,  and  those  of  Dainas- 
cus  (see  Aram,  David,  Ahab,  Ahast^  Hazael, 
Rczin),  —  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  Damascus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  M.  (Arrian. 
II..  15 ;  Curt.  III.,  12,  13),  and  then  was  at- 
tached to  Seleuc-Syrian  empire  (see  1  Mace. 
II :  62 ;  12 :  32.    Cf.  Ersch  i  Grubxr,  Enoyd. 
Th.,  22,  Abth.  2,  p.  114).     Pompey  reduced 
Syria  to  a  Roman  province  (B.C. 64).    Herod 
the  Great  erected  baths  and  theatres  in  D.  (Jos. 
B.J.,  I.,  21,  12).    Paul  was  converted  on  his 
way  to  D.  (Acts  9),  and  subsequently  its  gover* 
nor  (see  Aretas)  sought  to  apprehend  him  (2  Cor. 
11 :  32).  After  its  conquest  by  Alexander  numer- 
ous Jews  settled  there,  and  had  several  syna- 
fojrues  (Jos.  B.  J.,  I.,  2,  25 ;  II.,  20,  2 ;  Acts 
:  2) ;  many  early  embraced  the  gospel  (comp. 
Acts  8:1;  II :  19).     Subsequently  D.  became 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  Bishop  (Assxmani,  Bibl, 
Orient.,  IL,  &e,).    The  city  was  taken  from  the 
Christians   by  the  Moslem   under  the  Caliph 
Omar  (Abulfbd.  Annal,  I.,  222;  Elmacin.,  21) ; 
they  still  hold  it    At  first  it  belonged  to  the 
Caliphate,  but  it  was  rent  from  that  by  Achmed 
ben  Tulun,  877.     Subsequently  it  stood  succes- 
sively under  the  Ikshidite,  Fatimide,  and  Seljuk 
dynasties,  until  Uulaku  put  an  end  to  the  rule 
of  the  Seljuks,  1260.    In  1516  Selim  I.  took  the 
city  from  the  Mamelukes,  and  incorporated  it 
with  the  Turkish  empire  (see  Habmbr,  Qesch. 
d.  Osman.  Keiohs,  II.,  481,  Ac.). — Damascus 
lies  on  the  eastern  base  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  well- 
watered  (2  Kings  5 :  12)  fertile  plain,  the  beauty 
of  which  led  Orientals  to  call  it  one  of  the  four 
terrestrial  paradises.      Of  the  streams  which 
water  it  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  the  Barada, 
has  been  identified  with  the  Abana,  and  the  £1- 
Vtdsche  with  the  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  5 :  12.  But 
the  EI-Fldsche  is  rather  a  strong  and  beautiful 
fountain,  which,  after  a  short  course  flows  into 


the  Barada  (see  Kitto,  Journal  YIII.,  July, 
1853  ;  Biblioth.  Saora,  1848,  p.  763).  Accord- 
ing to  Bobinson  and  Thompson  (Bibl,  Sacra, 
1849,  366-71)  and  FMer  (Kitto,  I.  c).  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Pharpar  is  the  present  A'wadsch, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Dsohebel  Heiscfa  (Hermon), 
flows  south  of  Damascus,  and,  without  touching 
the  city,  is  .the  principal  stream  in  its  vicinity. 
It  enters  the  Barada  near  the  sea.  The  Barada 
(called  Chryorrhoas,  by  Stbabo,  XVI.,  520; 
Plin .  v..  18(16) ;  Ptol.  v.,  15 ;  but  by  Stbphan., 
Byz„  and  Ao/iooxo^  Bopdniff)  rises  in  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  Zebed&ni,  in  Antilibanus,  is 
swollen  by  many  tributaries,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  Damascus  near  the  Tillage  of  Dummar. 
From  this  point  it  supplies  a  number  of  canals 
dug  for  the  irrif^tion  of  the  plain,  and  which 
render  it  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  vegetation, 
but  also  generate  fevers.  It  empties  into  a  small 
lake,  the  Boheiret  el-Merdsch,  about  15  miles  E. 
of  Damascus. — ^The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  cleanly  of  Oriental  capitals,  and 
contains  about  109,000  inhabitanto,  viz.  75,000 
Mohammedans  and  Druses,  14,(X)0  Christians, 
5000  Jews,  and  15,000  foreigners,  &c.  The 
houses  are  externally  mean,  but  magnificent 
within.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  long  (one 
running  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  is  thought  that 
named  in  Acts  9 :  11).  Among  its  public  build- 
ings the  splendid  mosque  of  Caliph  Walid  ben 
'Abd  el-Malik  (formerly  a  church  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist)  is  most  prominent  (see  Ham- 
MBR,  I.  c,  484).  The  castle  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city  is  said,  by  Richter,  to  have  been 
built  during  the  crusaaes.  Damascus,  also,  has 
its  sacred  localities.  About  1}  miles  £.  of  the 
city  the  place  is  shown  where  Paul  was  con- 
verted. In  the  city  the  bouses  of  Judos  and 
Simon  (Acts  9 :  11, 17,  &c.),  and  the  window  from 
which  Paul  escaped  (2  Cor.  11 :  33)  are  pointed 
out  The  reputed  house  of  Naaman  has  been 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  lepers.  (Sources: 
Abulfbda,  geogr,  ed,  Reinaud,  p.  252;  The 
Travels  of  Ebn  Jubair  ed.  Wright,  262-301 ; 
Ztschr.  d.  Deutsch  Miss.  Gesellsch.  VIII.,  346 ; 
Vitringa,  Comm.  in  Jes.  I.,  652-4 ;  Pocockx,  II., 
171 ;  Troilo,  Orient  Reisebeschr.,  575,  Ac. ; 
Richter,  Wallfahrt.  im  Morgenl.,  138 ;  Rosen- 
uiTLLBR,  Bibl.  Alterth.,  I.,  2,  p.  284 ;  Ersch  u. 
Gruber,  I,  c),  Arnold.*" 

DamasUB,  P^^pea.  I. — Bom  306,  probably  in 
Rome,  was  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  in  Rome 
from  355-366,  and  then  became  B,  of  Rome. 
The  opposition  between  himself  and  the  Deacon 
UrsicinuB,  though  decided  in  favor  of  D.  by 
Yalentinian  I.,  gave  rise  to  sanguinary  strifes, 
and  to  a  protracted  schism,  which  extended  to 
other  provinces.  To  keep  the  schismatic  clergj 
fnim  falling  a  prey  to  the  temporal  rulers,  who 
were  still  mostly  heathen,  ana  often  suhjecteo 
those  clergy  to  the  torture,  Gratian  decreed  (378) 
that  the  Roman  Bishop  should  have  full  juris- 
diction over  those  clergy  of  the  hostile  party 
who  had  not  been  expelled  from  Rome,  and 
guaranteed  to  him,  at  the  request  of  a  itoman 
Synod  of  the  same  year,  the  necessary  support 
of  the  temporal  authorities. — Damasus  contended 
against  Arianism,  and  held  a  Synod  in  Rome, 
868,  which  condemned  the  two  Illyrian  Bishops, 
Ursacius  and  Valens ;  and  another  in  370  which 
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condemned  Aoxeatias,  of  Milan.  He  likewise 
endeavoured  to  settle  tlie/Antiochian  suhism, 
and  attended  the  Council  of  Constant.  381.  He 
was  intimate  with  Jerome,  who,  at  D.'s  suj^ee- 
tion,  undertook  to  revise  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Bible.  After  his  death  he  was  canonised. 
His  anniv.  is  Dec.  11.  His  writings  (espeoially 
letters  and  poems)  have  been  thrice  publ.  bj 
Vbaldinu  Rome,  1638;  Merenda,  Kome,  1754; 

Paris,  1840. ^IL  Bishop  of  Brixen.    Elected 

Pope  in  1048  through  the  influence  of  Henrj 
111.,  but  died  in  23  days  after  his  elevation. 
The  suspicion  that  he  was' poisoned  has  but  a 
slight  busiM.  Hkrzoo.* 

DamianuSf  St.,  named  commonly  with  his 
brother,  St.  Cosmas.  These  two  Cioilian  physi- 
cians who,  in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, maintained  privately  their  loyalty  to  their 
faith,  were  ordered  by  the  procurator  Lysias  to 
saoriJBce  publicly  to  the  gods;  refused,  were  tor- 
tured and  beheaded  (303),  and  therefore  cano* 
nized.  Their  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  con* 
veyed  to  Kome,  where  a  church  was  built  to 
their  honor,  and  the  27th  of  September  devoted 
to  their  memory,  on  which  day  Luke  6  :  18-23 
is  read,  because  they  were  physicians,  and 
have  been,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  ao* 
knowledged  patrons  of  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries ;  and  their  pictures  are  to  be  known  by 
the  apparatus  of  medicine  and  chemistry  in  the 
background.  The  eleventh  century,  in  its  Jeru- 
salem zeal,  even  created  a  Coswas-Damianus 
order  of  knighthood,  the  members  of  which  were 
sworn  to  protect,  succor,  and  heal  pilgrims  on 
their  road.  But  the  order  soon  sunk  under  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  times. 

2.  Damianua,  a  Monophysite  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (f  601),  who  explained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  much  as  Sabellius  had  done.  The 
Godhead  (>fof^()  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hol^ 
Ghost  was  an  essential  quality  (wta^^),  distri- 
buted between  them  so,  that  iogethei\  not  each 
for  himself  («a>'  lavrov),  thejf  were  God,  and 
their  union  constituted  the  divine  im»  o^iUav  »wL 
fvtfiv.  His  disciples  were  called  Dumianites,  and 
also  Angelites,  from  their  meeting  place  in 
Alexandria,  the  Angeliuro;  and  by  acoffers 
Tetradites,  because,  worse  than  the  Theites,  they 
bad  four  Gods,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  higher,  absolute  tyot^.  (Alt.) 

3.  Vamianvs,  or  Damiani,  Peter,  born  at 
Ravenna,  1007,  of  poor  parents  with  a  large 
family,  who  gave  the  newcomer  so  poor  a  wel- 
come, that  the  wife  of  a  neighboring  priest  had 
to  plead  with  his  mother  to  save  him  from  cold 
and  starvation,  and  thereby  preserved  the  Ufe  of 
one  who  lived  afterwards  to  abolish  the  very 
name  of  **  a  priest's  wife."  His  parents  soon 
after  dying,  Peter  fell  to  the  care  of  a  poor  mar- 
ried brother,  who  sent  him,  half  naked  and  half, 
starved,  to  feed  swine.  At  a  still  later  time,  an- 
other and  older  brother,  named  Damianus,  took 
the  boy ;  and  being  himself  a  clergyman,  and 
rapidly  lifting  himself  in  his  profession,  seems 
to  nave  inspired  the  whole  family,  and  especially 
to  have  rescued  Peter  from  his  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  put  him  upon  the  high-road  to  become 
the  prop  and  pride  of  them  all.  Peter,  in  grati- 
tude, took  his  brother's  name,  as  Eusebius  did 
his  friend's,  Eusebius  Pamphili.    He  studied  in 


Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Parma,  soon  returned  to 
his  native  place  to  teach,  and  won  honors  and 
wealth.    But,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  unexpectedly 
left  all,  and  became  a  hermit    This  was    no 
sudden  intoard  change,  however,  in   his  life. 
His  rude  and  passionate  soul  had  early  accus- 
tomed itself  to  submission  to  a  foreign  will,  and 
insight  not  his  own,  and  to  the  joys  of  humility 
and  self-subjection.    From  a  brutal  world  and  a 
brutalized  clergy,  he  turned  his  wondering  gace 
upon  those  heroes  of  extreme  renunciation  and 
self-torture,  who,  since  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  had  edified  people  and  princes  in  Italy. 
Taking  example  especially  from  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Romuald,  the  disinterment  and  glorifi- 
cation of  whose  body  had  determined  him  to  a 
holy  life,  he  began  his  self-inflictions.    To  mas- 
ter his  lustful  instincts,  he  would  leave  hie  bed 
at  night,  stand  in  the  neighboring  river  until 
stiff  with  cold,  then  run  around  a  church  or 
other    sacred  place,  repeating    moltitudea  of 
psalms,  until  the  first  hour  tor  prnyer  in  tbe 
mornings.    Clad  in  haircloth,  and  denying  him- 
self all  kinds  of  necessaries,  he  daily  housed  and 
fed  the  poor  and  sick  much  better  than  himself. 
But  longing  to  bring  some  great  offering,  be 
cast  behind  him  honor  and  earthly  happiness 
for  ever,  and  betook  himself  to  the  society  of 
the  hermits  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near  Gubbio, 
with  whom  he  had  before  some  acquaintance* 
a  society  established    about  A.  D.  1000,   by 
Ludolf,  one  of  Romuald's  friends.  Here  he  soon 
so  distiujiniiehed  himself  as  to  become,  first.  Prior, 
then  Abbot,  and  teacher  and  master  of  discip- 
line besides  to  all  the  other  cells  and  cloisters 
in  the  neighbourhood.    A  fiery  zeal  for  penanca 
then  ruled  among  the  hermits;  they  plagued 
themselves  with  innumerable  prayers,  ceaseless 
fastings,  and  other  self 'imposed  deprivationa, 
punishments  and  tortures,  considered  as  whole- 
some means  of  discipline,  as  well  as  justifying  and 
meritorious  works.   Error  was  systematized  into 
madnef*s ;  reli>;ion  shrunk  within  the  circle  of 
the  psalter  and  scourge ;  naked  monks  lashed 
their  own  shoulders,  before  the  assembled  con- 
vent, with  rods  and  leather  thongs  to  the  music 
of  the  psalms,  a  hundred  blows  to  a  psalm,  or 
15,000  blows  to  the  entire  psalter,  an  eauivalent 
satisfaction  for  5  years  sins.    This  glowing  folly 
a  scholar  of  Damianus,  one  Dominicus  (called 
Loricatus,  because  he  added  to  all  ^is  torments 
a  suit  of  iron  armour  on  his  naked  body)  car- 
ried to  perfection,  when,  to  gain  time  and  mul* 
tiply  the  blows,  he  preferred  the  inner  and  more 
rapid  to  the  uttered  and  of  course  slower  recita- 
tion, and  succeeded  thus  in  absolving  12  psalters 
in  one  day,  lasUing  himself  to  death.    A  rea<s 
tion  followed  which  Damiani  had  to  oppose  with 
his  pen,  while  he  softened  his  followers'  seal 
with   a  general  order    that  whipping   should 
not  be  compulsory,  nor  exceed  40  psalms,  or 
4000  blows  at  once.     Damiani  enlarged  and 
established  the  hermit  congregation  of  Fonte 
Avellana  (which,  in  1570,  after  its  complete 
decline  into  worldliness,  was  merged  in  the 
Camaldulensian  congregation  of  St.  Muran),  and 
made  his  personal  renown  its  glory.     Men  soon 
told  marvels  of  his  power,  similar  to  those  of 
Moses,  and  even  those  of  Christ,  and  these  soon 
raised  him  to  an  eminence  in  the  Italian  Church 
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^rhioh  mtide  bim  head  and  leader  of  the  new 
and  strict  monasticism,  and,  afterwards,  (ff  the 
"whole  of  that  energetio  T>arty  which,  inspired 
by  extreme  ascetic  and  sabjectiTe  church  ideas, 
demanded  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  clergy. 
Dsmiant,  the  admirer,  became  the  successor  of 
Kuaiuald,  before  whom  Pope  and  Emperor  had 
bent,  but  excelling  him  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that, 
not  from  the  saddle  of  the  war-horse,  but  from 
the  professor's  chair  he  had  entered'  the  cell, 
and,  thereftire,  not  only  by  speech  and  character 
alone,  but  with  the  pen,  he  could,  as  oiie  of  the 
cultivated  men  of  his  day,  explain  hiii  heart  to 
the  world.  But  be  wanted  Komnald's  simple 
natural  greatness,  and  even  that  of  some  of  his 
uwn  diiiciples.  The  wide  and  various  activity 
to  which  he  Mt  himself  called,  or  which  he  was 
compelled  by  others  to  exercise,  limited  his  in- 
dependent influence  on  the  age.  Ilis  first  ap- 
pearance was  as  Censor,  in  an  epistle  from  the 
wilderness  to  Pope  Gregory  VL,  reouiring  him 
to  set  aside  unworthy,  and  especially  Simonist 
bishops,  naming  him  of  Pesaro  as  one  of  the 
worst.  When  Henry  III.  entered  Italy,  Dami- 
ani's  saintly  fame  was  in  its  bloom,  and  the 
emperor  used  it  to  make  popular  his  great 
Bchemes  of  reform,  allying  himself  to  the  hermit 
as  Otto  III.  had  allied  himself  to  the  knight. 
The  Synod  of  Sutri  was,  perhaps,  one  of  his 
suggestions.  Uenry  recommended  him  to  the 
new  Pope,  Clement  II.,  and  bade  him  go  to 
Rome  and  declare  what  should  next  be  dune. 
Dam  rani  ioy  fully  confided  in  Henry's  powerful 
rc^gulations  for  a  permanent  change  in  the  order 
of  things,  and  was  well  pleased  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence to  realize  his  own  convictions,  but  knew 
too  much  to  go  to  Rome  in  person.  From  the 
mysterious  invisibility  of  his  cell,  therefore,  he 
eent  his  warnings  forth  to  Clement,  to  strike 
and  spare  not  against  criminal  and  obstinate 
bishops,  some  of  whom  he  named.  To  Leo  IX., 
in  the  same  way,  he  sent  his  celebrated  IWer 
gomorrhianus,  in  which  he  describes  the  sodo- 
mies of  the  clergy,  but  into  which,  aUo,  he  had 
gathered  with  an  all  too  credulous  pen  a  thou- 
sand slanders,  and  described  sins  of  the  flesh 
with  shameless  carefulness.  Ho  denounces 
the  lasy  indifference  of  the  upper  orders,  and 
declares  all  married  and  unchaste  unmarried 
priests  thrust  from  the  Church,  but  in  the 
end  confesses  that  this  unchastity  had  gone  so 
far,  and  became  so  univernal,  that  it  was  to  be 
handled  not  too  roughly,  lest  the  whole  Church 
fall  into  ruin  ;  that  all  penitents  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  places  to  carry  on  the  sacred 
duties  of  religion.  Leo  received  from  this  lite- 
rary popular  saint  his  rare  manuscript  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  pleasure  and  respect, 
decided  in  ravour  of  its  theory  in  regard  to  all 
the  clergy  who  bad  fallen  from  chastity,  but 
also  formulartsed  still  more  precisely  Damiaoi's 
incimsistent  conclusion.  The  Pope  himself  was 
vacillating  between  a  more  subjective  and  a  more 
objective  expression  of  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  Church,  the  priestly  office  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  now  he  hesitated  in  his  measures  of 
reform.  Clearer  sighted  and  firmer  was  Hilde- 
brand,  his  follower,  but  virtual  master  in  Rome ; 
a  man  who,  when  Gregory  YI.'s  designs  to  ele- 
f«te  and  li«e  the  Choreb,  had  oomo  to  iiaaght, 


had  looked  on  from  a  distance  and  convinced 
himself  of  the  existence  of  elements  of  power 
which  a  bold  successor  of  St.  Peter  might  sum- 
mon, and  marshal  to  victory  against  the  domi- 
nating secular  power  without  the  Church,  and 
the  debased  and  world  enslaved  clergy  within 
its  walls.  And  one  of  the  mightiest  of  these 
elements  he  had  found  to  be  the  trans-Alpine 
old  Benedictine  ifionkery,  which  had  won  for 
itself,  with  the  higher  clergy,  an  independent 
and  very  respectable  position  in  the  form  of  the 
congregation  of  Cluny,  feeling  itself  also  called 
to  take  part  in  the  ordering  of  the  Church.  In 
Italy  the  anchorites  had  split  irreconcilably 
with  the  Benedictine  Coenobites,  and  this  was 
Hildebrand's  great  obstacle ;  for  he  himseir  was 
a  Benedictine,  and  looked  forward  to  making 
Monte  Cassino  the  vestibule  of  roonasticism,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Papacy,  the  school  of  future 
Popes,  after  men  had  learned  that  Cluny  in 
these  respects  was  not  indispensable.  But 
Monte  Cassino  and  the  rest  of  the  old  founda- 
tions had  been  brought  into  disgrace  by  Romn- 
ald  and  the  ascetics,  and  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  popular  furor.  Yet  any  attempt  at  re- 
formation must  steady  itself  by  tnis  mighty  reac- 
tion against  the  evil  case  of  Church  and  world. 
Especially  the  spirit  of  the  populace  in  the  cities, 
dangerous  alike  to  the  hierarchy,  the  monarchy, 
and  the  aristocracy,  must  be  put  to  service.  The 
papal  autocracy  must,  by  means  of  the  people, 
hold  in  check  the  political  rulers  and  the  com- 
bined spiritualities,  and  first,  for  this  object, 
must  organise  a  popular  insurrection  against 
the  impure  clergy,  independent  of  Rome,  and, 
therefore,  favorable  to  the  nobility;  and  so  these 
hostile  elements  must  be  harmonized  in  an  un- 
conditional subjection  to  the  Roman  chair  for  a 
struggle  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the 
Church.  This  plan  Damiani  furthered,  wit^iout 
knowing  it,  and  without  devoting  to  it  an  or- 
derly and  steady  activity.  He  had  known  Hilde- 
brand  under  Gregory  VI.,  and  rejoined  his  ranks 
as  a  reformer  under  Leo  IX.  These  greater 
men  understood,  laughed  at,  and  watched  over 
his  weaknesses.  He  jestingly  calls  Hildebrand, 
in  his  letters,  his  flattering  tyrant  and  Saint 
Satan.  They  also  knew  where  his  strength  lay, 
and  honored  and  used  him  with  the  boldest  con- 
fidence. He  negotiated  with  Monte  Cassino, 
and  fixed  decisively  upon  Italian  monkery  his 
own  chivalrio  asceticism,  his  extravagant  cre- 
dulity, and  his  inspiration  for  the  limitless  power 
of  the  Pope,  which  grew  until,  after  the  death 
of  Henry  IIL,  we  hear  no  more  of  an  Imperial 
vocation  to  examine  and  reform  the  Church. 
In  1058  Stephen  X.,  the  first  anti-imperial  Pope, 
called  Damiani  to  Rome,  and,  after  a  hot  stru^ 
gle,  compelled  him  to  become  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  head  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  to  which 
he  immediately  addressed  an  earnest  missive, 
and  another  to  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino. During  the  unworthy  papaey  of  Benedict 
X.,  he  kept  up  his  saintly  seal  by  dili^^ent 

5 reaching;  but  well  weary  of  it  by  the  time 
richolaus  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  opened 
the  war  of  Hildebrand  by  sending  Damiani, 
1059,  as  legate  to  Milan,  where  A  democratic 
opposition  to  the  high  nobility  and  clei^  had 
allied  itself  wilb  a  puritanic  opposition  to  an  en- 
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slaved  and  depraved  clergy.  He  seised  the 
opportunity,  by  help  of  the  enraged  people,  to 
subject  the  successors  of  St.  Ambrose  to  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  form  in  all  the 
bishoprics  of  Italy  popular  associations  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope.  Damiani  was  sent  to  Milan 
with  Anselm,  of  Badagio,  who  had  opposed  the 
Archbishop  on  the  people's  part,  and  had  been 
removed  for  that  reason  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lucca;  and  he  was  daring  enough  to  risk  his 
whole  mission  by  publicly  seating  his  colleague 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Archbishop  Guido  on 
bis  left.  This  indignity  to  their  independence 
roused  a  fearful  uproar  among  the  noble  Milan- 
ese, but  Damiani  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  decision,  enunciated  unheard-of  dogmatisms 
respecting  the  solo  investiture  of  the  Roman 
Bishop  by  Christ,  and  of  all  other  Bishops  by 
him;  proclaimed  it  heresy  to  withhold  the  highest 
honor  fnim  Rome,  or  not  to  honor  other  churches 
as  belonging  to  Rome.  The  Archbishop  suc- 
cumbed to  this  effrontery  and  pacified  his 
clergy.  The  subjugation  was  complete,  but  the 
subjected  in  their  turn  wrenched  the  deadly 
weapons  fnim  the  legate's  hands,  declared  un- 
reasonable the  unsparing  persecution  of  all  the 
clergy  fur  Simonists  and  liikolaitans,  as  he  had 
advised ;  and  compelled  him  to  solemnise  his  vic- 
tory simply  by  compelling  all,  the  Archbishop 
not  excepted,  to  renounce  simony,  submit  to 
churchly  penance,  and  reinstate  the  learned 
and  more  moral  of  them  in  their  offices.  The 
radicals,  the  puritans,  or  **pataria,"  as  they 
were  called,  had  not,  indeed,  all  their  wishes 
granted,  but  were  wonderfully  emboldened  by 
the  humbling  of  the  clergy  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Rome.  Damiani  now  informed  Tlilde- 
brand  of  his  success,  laid  down  the  Cardinal's 
robe,  and,  disgusted  that  bis  hot,  unpractical 
seal  could  not  accomplish  all  at  one  blow,  feel- 
ing out  of  his  sphere  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Church,  debarred  from  the  indulgence  of  his 
darling  penances,  and  in  danger  of  sliding  down 
into  a  maelstrom  of  worldly  sins,  he  fled  ha/ok  to 
his  wooden  bowl*  his  psalter,  and  his  scourge. 
But  he  had  become  too  great  fur  his  cell,  and 
the  voice  of  Ilildebrand  called  him  out  again 
and  again  into  the  spiritual  fight.  The  death 
of  Nicholas,  in  1061,  made  open  a  field  for  the 
two  great,  clearly  marked,  ana  sharply  opposing 
parties.  The  friends  of  the  absolute  power  of 
Rome  were  also  the  enemies  of  simony,  worldly 
learning,  licentious  living,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy ;  therefore,  the  friendH  of  a  free  and 
useful,  scientific,  and  matrimonial  life  for  the 
clergy  in  alliance  with  an  upright  municipal 
and  national  Christianity,  found  themRclves 
ranged  beneath  the  banners  of  the  States  and 
of  the  Empire.  The  Empire  made  its  intention 
plain  to  propose  no  disciple  of  Ilildebrand  for 
the  pa  pal  throne.  Hilde  brand  resolved  to  elect  a 
Pope  himself;  and  only  preferred  Anselm, 
Bishop  of  Lucca,  to  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  man  of  the  party,  Damiani,  because  he 
telt  that  he  would  be  a  more  docile,  skilful  and 
cunning  instrument  Anselm  became  Alexan- 
der II.  The  Upper-Italian  party  made  Cada- 
louse.  Bishop  of  Parma,  Pope  Ilonorius  II. 
Damiani  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  accept  an 
•ztraurdioary  mission  to  assist  Alexander,  and 


with  marked  success.    We  find  him  in  Florence. 
rousiAg  the  pataria,  led  by  the  Camaldnlen- 
sians,  to  cry  **down  with   the  Bisbtip*''  as   a 
Simonist,  and,  after  a  long  conflict,  Peter  the 
Fiery  granted  the  Florentines  what  they  iv'tsbed. 
Wo  find  him  at  Monte  Cassino,  performtnyi;  mira- 
cles, making  stricter  rules,  and  enrichinic  the 
liturgy.      As  legate  in   France  in   behalf   of 
monkery,  he  freed  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard  from 
its  invader,  and  secured  to  Cluny  its  privileges 
against  the  Bishop  of  Macon.    We  see  him  re- 
ceived at  Cluny  with  the  highest  honors,  and 
charmed  with  the  piety  of  that  powerful  and 
learned  place.    The  Council  of  Mantua,  in  1064, 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  declared  for  Alex- 
ander, in  whose  defence  he  had  written  several 
books.    He  was  father  confessor  to  the  dowager 
empress  Agnes,  who  retired,  in  1062,  to  the  Ro- 
mish cloister  of  St.  Petronella,  and  gave  to  her 
written  advice  when,  in   1065,  she  was    sent 
across  the  Alps  to  influence  her  son,  Henry  lY., 
who  wished  to  divorce  his  newly  married  wife; 
and  Archbishop  Sigfried  of  Mayence  was  inclined 
to  gratify  him,  if,  in  return,  he  would  compel 
Henry  of  Tburingia  to  psy  tithes ;  but  the  Pope 
decided,  when  it  came  before  him,  as  all  former 
Popes  had  done,  for  morality  against  licentious- 
ness, and  a  stringent  marriage  law  was,  with 
honorable  firmness,  decreed  to  curb  the  boond- 
loss  and  changeable  lust  of  the  powerful.     This 
was,  moreover,  good  policy,  since  a  content  for 
the  upper  hand  between  the  King  and  the  pa- 
pacy was  inevitable  and  close  at  hand;  audit 
was  just  the  time  to  show  the  people  that  Rome 
was  the  guardian  of  virtue  and  right,  and  the 
highest  judge  of  good  morals  upon  earth ;  nor 
could  it  have  had  a  better  representation  in  such 
an  affair  than  the  aged  and  honored  Damiani, 
strong  in  virtue,  and  immoveable  in  courage, 
before  whom  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
King  had  bowed  themselves.    In  1069  he  again 
left  his  cloister  for  Frankford  and  Mayence, 
warned  the  Archbishop,  and  by  threats  and  ad- 
jurations charged  the  King  to  maintain  the  mar- 
riage bonds.    Henry  was  compelled  to  yield. 
It  was  the  last  great  act  of   Damiani.     At 
home,  however,  he  wrote  indefatigably  to  Pope 
and  Cardinals,  Bishops  and  monks,  and  to  bis 
intimates  among  the  laity   admonishing  and 
instructing  epistles.     Even  in  poetry,  he  let  his 
natural  wit  and  humor  flow.    Ills  bent  epigrams  . 
were  on  Ilildebrand.     He  was  not  always  quite 
friendly  with  Alexander,  who  had  suppressed  his 
Liber  Oomorricus,  fearing  lest  its  shameless  state- 
ments of  the  lewdness  of  the  clergy  might  bring 
the  sacred  office  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
the^  laity,  and  lead  directly  to  the  immorality 
which  it  lashed.    But  Damiani  had  an  extremely 
high  opinion  of  his  book,  and  treated  Alexan- 
der's crafty  and  covert  measures  with  very  little 
respect.     Unpleasant  words  passed  at  last  be- 
tween them  upon  the  Church  of  Gubbio,  which 
seemed  to  be  negligently  governed,  whereupon 
Damiani  recounted  his  eflTorts  and  sufferings  for 
the  Pope  and  complained  bitterly  of  his  treat- 
ment, yet  soon  after  forgot  his  grievances  in  a 
new  service.     The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  was 
dead,  and  the  bishopric  must  be  subjected  to 
Kome.     Returning  from  this  work  successful, 
Damiani  fell  sick  of  a  fever  at  Faensa,  and  died 
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Feb.  23,  1072,  ono  year  before  the  tragedies 
commenced,  which  he  bad  done  so  much  to  bring 
upon  the  stage. 

John,  a  monk,  one  of  his  scholars,  wrote 
a  life  of  Damiani,  from  fresh  monkish  and 
family  traditions ;  but,  vrith  a  narrow  compre- 
bension,  pictures  him  only  as  the  hero  of  the 
monastery  (Acta  SS.  mens.  Fcbr.  3,  406,  sqq. 
AcU  SS.  ord.  S.  Ben.  sec.  VI.  p.  H,  246, 599,  sqq. ). 
The  annals  and  chronicles  of  the  11th  century, 
and  especially  Damiani's  own  numerous  wri- 
tings, furninh  us  a  fuller  and  wider  view.  These 
urere  given  firnt  completely  collated  by  Constan- 
tinus  CajetanuB,  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  4  folio 
Tolumes,  at  Rome,  1G06.  Later  editions  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  IGIO,  1642, 1663,  and  at  Venice, 
1743.  Jacob  Laderchi,  of  the  Oratorians,  treats 
at  greatest  length  of  Daniiani  in  his  book.  Vita 
S.  Petri  Damiani  S.  R.  £.  Cardinalis  Episcopi 
Ostiensis  in  VI.  Libros  ditttributa,  TT.  Ill, 
Romao,  1702,  4.  Compare,  also,  Mabillon,  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Benedictine  order  (T.  IV.  V.), 
and  Scbr&ckh  in  the  Christian  Church  History 
(Th.  22,  8.  623-^45). 

Albrkcht  Vooel.  —  Lesley, 

Dan  was  Jacob's  first  son  by  Rachel's  maid, 
Bilhah  (Gen.  30  :  3,  &c. ;  35  :  25),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of 
Israel  (Numb.  1  :  39;  26  :  41),  only  Juduh  and 
the  double  tribe  of  Jofseph  exceeding  it.  But 
the  etrcurostanoe  that  in  Numb.  26 :  42  (cf.  Gen. 
46  :  23)  only  a  single  branch  of  Dan  is  named, 
the  Sbohamites,  indicates  a  rapid  decline  of  this 
tribe.  During  the  exodus,  Dan,  with  Asher  and 
Naphtali,  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Numb.  2  :  25,  Ac),  and  led  up  the 
rear  (10  :  25) ;  it  was  therefore  associated  with 
the  cognate  tribes  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 

tLENGiRKB,  Kendaii,  I.  477,  &c.).  Accordingly, 
>an  should  hav6  occupied  a  corresponding  lo- 
cality in  Canaan  (Josh.  19  :  40,  &c. ;  cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  5,  1,  22).  But  the  Danites  were  never 
able  completely  to  wrest  the  district  assigned  to 
them  from  the  powerful  Amorites,  who  seem  to 
have  retained  portions  of  it  to  the  time  of  Solo- 
moo  (1  K.  4  :  19 ;  cf.  Judges  1 :  34,  &c. ;  Josh. 
18  :  1,  3,  &c.).  Of  the  cities  allotted  to  Dan 
(Josh.  19 :  40),  many,  as  Ekron  and  Joppa,  never 
were  secured  by  them;  others  (like  Beth-She- 
mesb)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  as  did  also 
Eshtaol  and  Zoreah  (Josh.  21 :  16 ;  1  Chron.  6  : 
59 ;  Josh.  15  :  33 ;  Judges  18  :  1-12).  During 
the  expedition  against  Jabin,  under  Deborah, 
Dan  "remained  m  ships"  (Judges  5  :  17),  and 
eeems,  therefore,  in  part,  at  least,  to  have  dwelt 
along  the  coast.  But  soon  after,  a  portion  of 
this  warlike  and  enterprising,  though  greatly 
diminished  tribe,  seems  to  have  quit  its  narrow 
limits,  moved  n(»rthward,  and  suddenly  taken 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Laish ;  probably 
a  Sidonian  colony,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  little  Jordan  (cf.  Robinson*8  PalesUne,  II. 
439).  This  city  and  its  adjacencies  were  then 
occupied  by  Dan  (see  Judges  20  :  1 ;  Josh.  19  : 
47 ;  MoTBRs,  Phonik.  II.  2, 159,  ko,).  On  their 
way  to  Laish,  the  Danites  robbed  one  Micah  of 
Mt.  Epfaraim  of  sacred  objects,  used  in  an  un- 
lawful image-worship  of  Jehovah,  and  persuaded 
a  Levite,  who  had  been  serving  Micah,  to  join 
them.    After  taking  Laish,  they  set  up  Mioah's 


graven  image,  and  mode  it  the  centre  of  their 
worship  (Judges  18).  This  continued  until  the 
exile.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jero- 
boam made  Dan  ono  of  the  two  chief  cities  of 
their  worship  (1  K.  12  :  29,  &c. ;  2  K.  10  :  29). 
The  location  of  Dan  brought  its  new  inhabitants 
into  active  traffic  with  the  neighboring  Phoeni- 
cians, for  it  lay  on  the  main  road  from  Phoenicia 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  became  a  station  for  pass- 
ing caravans.  Another  portion  of  the  Danites 
remained  in  the  district  originallv  assigned  to 
them,  near  Eshtaol  and  Zoreah  (Judges  13  :  2, 
25 ;  16 :  31),  but  seem  to  have  been  overpowered 
by  the  Philistines,  and  then  to  have  merged  into 
the  more  powerful  tribe  of  Judah;  so  that  the 
above-named  colon v  was  the  only  distinct  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe  remaining  at  the  time  of 
the  exile.  This  may  be  the  reason  why,  in  Rev. 
7  :  6,  Dan  is  omitted. — This  sketch  of  the  tribe, 
as  well  as  the  heroic  deeds  of  Sampson,  illus- 
trates the  appropriateness  of  Jacob^  benedio 
tion,  in  its  allusion  to  the  import  of  Dan's  name, 
to  judge,  and  of  the  saying  of  Moses,  Deut.  33  : 
22.  (See  Ewald,  Oesch.  Isr.  II.  1,  292,  ^., 
305,  322,  343,  &c. ;  III.  1,  153,  Ac.) 

RUETSCHI.* 

Danaeas,  Lambert,  known  as  the  author  of 
the  first  system  of  Ethics,  treated  separately 
from  Dogmatics  (see  Stud.  u.  Krit  1850,  p.  22, 
&c.).  He  was  b.  at  Orleans,  1530;  first  studied 
law,  then  theology.  Of  his  many  works,  the 
Ethices  c^siiance,  libri  ires,  15y7  (improved 
1582),  is  best  known.  He  also  wrote  a  Physica 
ehn'st,  and  a  PolUica  chrUi.  His  strict  Calvin- 
ism appears  in  his  Lod  communes,^  (See  Adaiii, 
vitcs,)  '    Herzog.* 

BanieL  The  name  of  this  prophet  is  borne 
by  an  0.  T.  book,  which  has  exerted  the  most 
decided  influence  upon  N.  T.  literature.  It  is 
intimately  rel.ated  to  the  apocalypse  of  John, 
and  to  its  predictions  even  he  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  light  for  science  also,  directs 
special  attention  (Matt.  24  :  15).  Its  genuine- 
ness W218  not  disputed  for  nearly  2000  years, 
excepting  by  the  heathen  Porphyry  (in  his  Aoyot 
xata  ;tP^t'tairwv).  Its  spuriousness,  however, 
upon  the  premises  of  rationalistic  criticism, 
seems  to  have  gradually  become  a  more  unques- 
tioned fact  from  the  time  of  Semler  and  Eicb- 
horn.  Even  the  historical  reality  of  such  a  per- 
son as  this  Daniel  has  been  recently  contested, 
and  that  upon  the  very  evidence  which  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  prove  his  existence. 
Beyond  the  book  tearing  his  name,  Daniel  ifl 
mentioned  but  thrice  in  the  O.T.,£zek.  14: 14, 20; 
28 :  3 ;  and,  as  llitsi^  affirms,  in  a  wav  in  which  a 
cotemporary  would  hardly  be  named.  But  Hit- 
sig's  affirmation  is  arbitrary.  Daniel  is  named 
between  Noah  and  Job,  because,  as  N.  was  a 
righteous  man  of  the  old  world,  and  Job  a  right- 
eous man  of  the  ideal  world,  Daniel  represented, 
intermediately,  the  cotempbraneous  world.  If 
Duniel  wns  brought  tn  Babylon  earlv  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  he  must  have  been  50  years  old  in 
572  (Ez.  29  :  17),  and  must  by  that  time  have 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  his  fellow 
exiles.  So  that  the  mention  of  him  by  Ezekiel 
corroborates  the  statements  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
Daniel's  ^rave  is  still  shown  in  Susa.  People 
of  all  religions  perform  their  devotions  at  it; 
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and  an  insult  offered  to  it  would  be  punished 
with  iniitant  death. — The  book  of  Daniel  stands, 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
for  historioal  reasons.  It  is  placed  among  the 
hagiographa,  not  among  the  prophecies,  because 
these  were  the  writings  of  such  as  were  specinllly 
called  to  the  prophetic  office :  ».  e.  of  proclaiming 
orally,  or  in  writing,  the  word  of  God.  Though 
Daniel,  like  Dawid,  and  Solomon,  possessed  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  therefore  may  be  called  a 
prophet,  he  was  not  a  prophet  by  bis  office  and 
)iosition.  Origen,  (see  Engeluann,  Uebcr  d. 
Charism.  113),  says  correctly:  Non  si  qiiui  pi'O- 
phetat,  ideo  propheta  est,  Ac  profecto  si  quis 
propheta  est,  is  quidam  prophekU,  sed  vero  qfii 
prophetat,  t%on  coniinuo  eliam  est  propheta.  This 
position  of  the  book,  therefore,  casts  no  suspi- 
cion on  its  genuineness  (IIenostenberg,  Bei- 
trUge  I.,  23,  Ac.). 

The  chief  objections  of  modern  criticism,  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  book,  are  undisguisedly 
based  on  its  wonders  and  predictions.  And 
even  Porphyry's  sneers  are  exceeded  by  those 
of  Hitzig,  who  would  persuade  us  that  Onias 
IV.,  a  cotempornry  of  Antiochus  Epipb.,  wrote 
the  book.  —  That  wonders  occurred  during  the 

Seriod  of  the  exile  is  not  surprising.  It  had 
een  foretold  that  such  (as  in  Egypt]  should 
attend  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Micah  7  :  15).  Neither  can  the  minute  par- 
ticularities of  the  book  disturb  us,  since  over- 
whelming external  and  internal  proofs  show 
that  it  is  Isaiah  who  (chpts.  40-66)  so  minutely 
describes  Cyrus,  more  than  150  years  before  his 
birth,  and  also  foretells  the  grandeur  and  energy 
which  the  word  of  Qod,  as  it  would  then  be 
spoken,  should  possess  (Is.  51 :  15,  &c.). .  It 
snould  eyen  call  torth  a  new  heayen  and  a  new 
earth.  This  was  fulfilled  in  Ezekiel,  .but  still 
more  in  Daniel,  who  takes  up  the  yision  where 
the  perspectiye  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  had  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  point,  and  opens  it  anew.  All 
the  prophets  after  Isaiah  merely  unfold  his  pro- 
phecies. Daniel's  intensiye  and  comprehensiye 
prophecies  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  those  of 
subsequent  periods,  and,  after  prophecy  ceased, 
to  the  history  of  the  next  succeeding  ages.  The 
speciality  and  extent  of  his  predictions  do  not, 
therefore,  inyalidate  his  book.  These  peculiari- 
ties are  explained  by  his  position  in  the  history  of 
redemption,  and  by  his  own  personal  position, 
at  a  heathen  court,  among  magi  courtiers.   This 

faye  his  prophecies  an  uniyersal  character, 
'he  wide  and  enduring  influence  of  prophecy, 
exercised  in  such  circumstances,  is  seen  in  the 
repetition  of  Balaam's  (Numb.  24:  24)  in  Dan. 
11 :  30.  But  if  Balaam's  words  were  so  enduring, 
how  much  more  abiding  would  be  the  influence 
of  a  prophet  like  Daniel  I 

The  plan  of  the  book  of  Daniel  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  other  O.T.  prophetic  books. 
Facts  and  chronological  order  impinge,  the 
former  preyailing.  'fhere  are  two  diyisions: 
history,  c.  1-6,  and  visions,  c,  7-12.  In  c.  1-2 : 4, 
the  language  is  Hebrew ;  from  2 :  4  to  c.  7  Ara- 
maic ;  thence  to  the  close  Hebrew,  the  yisions 
being  intended  for  his  own  people.  The  radical 
correspondence  of  its  Aramaic  with  that  of  Jer. 
10: 11,  and  of  Ezra  affords  circumstantial  proof 
of  the  date  of  its  composition.    It  also  contains 


many  foreign  words,  probably  of  Arian  derira- 
tion,  and  three  names  of  musical  instruments, 
which  sound  like  the  Greek  words  xC^a^*^ 
avfA^vCa,  and  ^xtr^piov  (3 : 5),  and  point  to  the 
age  of  the  Seleucidaa.  And  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Greek  musical  instruments 
should  then  haye  been  known  in  so  commcnnal 
a  city  as  Babylon  (see  Brandts^  Allg.  Munats- 
schr.,  1854,  2).  The  Hebrew  of  Daniel  bears 
special  resemblance  to  that  of  Ezekiel,  which  is 
doubtless  included  in  9 :  2,  and  Ilabakkuk.  In 
a  word,  the  character  of  the  language  oorrea- 
ponds  with  that  of  the  period  to  which  it  claims 
to  belong. — Among  the  historical  facts  reported 
in  the  book,  the  following  require  explanation. 
In  1 : 1  it  is  said  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jeru- 
salem, &c.,  in  the  3d  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign. 
That  Jehoiakim  was  also  led  captive  to  Babylon 
is  clear  from  2  Chron.  30 : 6,  &q.  (see  LXjL). 
But  how  could  this  haye  happened  in  J.'s  3d 
year?  Josephus' explanation  (adopted  by  later 
Jewish  chronology),  that  it  occurred  in  the  3d 
year  of  J.'s  tributary  bondage  to  Chaldea  (2 
Rings  24 : 1)  is  unayailing.  For  c.  2  dates  from 
N.'s  2d  year,  whilst  his  1st  is  the  4th  of  Jehoiar 
kim,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Garchemish,  which 
decided  N.'s  conquest  of  frontier  Asia,  and  soon 
after  which  he  became  sole  monarch.  The  diiege 
of  Jerusalem,  therefore,  most  have  been  one 
connected  with  that  battle,  until  which  J.  was 
a  vassal  of  Egypt,  not  of  Chaldea.  And  as 
the  book  of  Kings  mentions  but  one  campaign 
of  N.  against  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  24),  it  must 
be  this  in  Dan.  1 : 1.  But  Jerusalem  cannot 
have  been  taken  in  the  3d  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
It  is  obyiously  improbable  that  this  should  haye 
been  done  before  the  battle  of  Garchemish,  and 
Jeremiah  25  expressly  makes  the  Ghuldean  rule 
in  Judea  begin  in  Jehoiakim's  4th  year.  Ilenoo 
J.'s  3d  year  must  be  considesed  the  extreme 
terminus  a  quo  of  N.'s  coming  to  Jerusalem.  In 
Jehoiakim's  3d  year,  N.'s  arm^  moved  (during 
Nabopolassar's  lifetime  yet) ;  in  J.'s  4th  year, 
Pharaoh  Necho  was  overcome  at  Garchemish 
(Jer.  46 : 2) ;  then  followed  the  subjugation  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Jer.  36  :  9).  Jehoiakim  was 
dragged  to  Babylon,  and  then  sent  back  (LXX., 
2  Chron.  36 :  8 ;  2  Kings  21 :  18)  under  pledges 
of  vassalage,  to  Jerusalem.  After  3  years  ne 
revolted,  but  died  before  N.  could  again  reach 
Jerusalem.  —  In  c.  2  a  new  difficulty  meets  us. 
If  we  could  assume  that  D.  reckoned  the  term 
of  tuition  from  Jehoiakim's  3d  year,  and  N.'s 
reign  from  J.'s  4th  year,  the  problem  could  be 
easily  solved ;  the  designation  of  N.,  as  king  of 
B.  (1:1)  would  then  be,  obviously,  a  prolepsis. 
But  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable  even  if  we 
hold  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  af^r  the  battle 
of  Garchemish.  Its  full,  satisfactory  solution, 
however,  must  await  more  accurate  historical 
evidence  of  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
N.'s  rule,  than  Berosus  furnishes,  who  merely 
says  that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  N.  had 
not  yet  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne.  -^ 
The  narrative  in  c,  5,  has  been  often  assailed. 
Profane  lists  of  kings  name  no  Belshazzar,  and 
it  is  not  clear  whether  on  the  night  of  the  feast 
only  B.  was  slain,  or  the  Chaldean  kingdom 
was  also  oyerthrown.  Daniel's  explanation  of 
upharsin  and  the  connection  of  6 : 1  with  5 :  2M). 
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&Tors  the  latter ;  bat  it  is  striking  that  5  :  30 
mentions  only  the  former  fact,  whilst  the  latter 
is  intimated  in  other  accounts  (IIkrod.  1,  191; 
XxNOPH.,  Cyr.,  7,  23.    Comp.  Is.  21 : 5).    Pro- 
fane history  is,  otherwise,  unfavorable  to  this 
▼lew  of  5 :  30.     Herod,  says  Babylon  was  taken 
under  Labynetus  II.    Berosus  (in  Josbph.,  o. 
JLp.^  I,  20)  makes  Evil-Merodaoh,  son  of  Nebu- 
chsLdn.,  N.'s  next  successor.      Then  followed 
Neriglisser,  Labosordach,  and  finall?  Naboned, 
whom  Cyrus,  after  taking  Babylon,  banished  to 
Caramania.    But  these  accimnu  may  be  har- 
monised with  those  in  Daniel  in  the  following 
way :  1 )  Bclshnsiar  is  the  youth  Labosordach, 
i.  e.   Nabo-Sadrach  (Bel-Nabo);  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  queen  (5 :  10)  implies  the  yonth- 
falnesa  of  the  King,  and  B.'s  allusion.  ▼.  13, 
favors  this  supposition  (of.  6 : 1).    2)  The  book 
reckons  B/s  years  from  the  death  of  Evil  Mero- 
dach  (see  Jer.  27 : 7),  since  B.'s  father  Nerig- 
lisver,  being  merely  a  son-in*law  of  Nebuchadn., 
eould  reign  only  in  B.'s  name.     Hence  Evil* 
M.  was  murdered  after  reigning  two  years,  and 
B.  after  reigning  4  ^ears  and  8  months,  during 
4  y.  of  which  time  his  father  was  regent.   3)  The 
dynasty  of  Nebuchadn.  ceased  with  B.  (oomp. 
Dan.  9 : 1  with  Jer.  27  : 7).    But  now  Astyages, 
the  Median  king,  considered  himself  the  heir 
of  the  Chaldean  throne,  and  Naboned,  elevated 
by  the  conspirators  who  slew  Belshaizar,  be- 
came  his  vassal,  but  soon   leagued  with  the 
Lydian  king  and  revolted.    This  led  to  the  war, 
first  against  the  King  of  Lydia,  then  against 
Naboned.   After  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  Astyages 
appointed    his   younger    brother   Darius  (the 
Cyazares  of  Xen.)   King  of  Babylon.  —  The 
abbreviated  statements  of  Dan.  5 :  30 ;  6 : 1,  re- 
markably agree  with  this  scheme.   The  dvnasty 
of  Nebuchadn.  became  extinct  with  B. ;  for 
Naboned,  even  according  to  Berosus,  is  only  ti« 
riLv   Is  Bo^vxwvof.      The    Chaldean    kinxdom, 
indeed,   eon  tinned,   but  merely  as  a   Median 
inheritance.     The  treasonable  interregnum  of 
Naboned  was  terminated  by  Darius,  the  Mede, 
(son  of  Darius  (Cyaxares)  the  brother  of  Asty- 
ages),  seizing  the  government.     This  Darius 
is  andoubtedly  the  Cyaxares  II.,  of  Xen.,  (D&ra* 
jawua  is  the  general  title  of  ruling  kings).    The 
Cyropedia  may  be  a  mere  historical  romance ; 
bat  tnis  coincidence  proves  that  the  Darius  of 
Dan.  6:1,  is  not  a  purely  imaginary  person. 
Even  recently  an  inscription  was  founa  with  the 
names  of  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares,  and  Cyrus  is 
made  the  son  of  Cyax.  (ti.  ak,  »kai,  ri  =s  Uwok' 
Mhaira  ss  sole  monarch).    If  Xen.  was  right, 
why  not  Daniel  7  (See  Deutsch.  morgenl.  Ztschr. 
8,  3,  547 ;  Brissonius  de  regno  Pen.,  1, 1,  c.  14, 
130 :  DuNCUB,  Gesoh.  d.  Alterth.  II.,  672,  Ams.). 
With  c.  7  the  visions  begin.    Passing  over 
other  points  of  less  difficulty  we  ask :  is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  little  horn,  in  8 : 9,  which  perse- 
ented  the  people  of  Qod,  is  Antioohus  Epiph., 
and  that  in  7 : 8,  &c.,  a  king  springing  from  the 
Roman  empire  7   The  general  character  of  both 
ames ;  both  are  the  anti-Christ,  symbolised  by 
alittle  horn  which  rises  up  against  three  other 
boms*    Is  it  probable  that  t%e  three  horns  in 
e.  8  are  post- Alexandrian  Greek  rulers,  bat 
Ihose  in  e.  7,  Roman   rulers?     May  it  not 
lather  be  sappossd  that  the  variations  in  the  de- 
ToL.II.  — 6 


scription  no  more  require  two  persons,  than 
those  in  the  delineation  of  the  four  empires  in 
r.  2  and  7  require  but  two.  Furthermore :  by 
9 :  27  the  enemy  rages  a  i  week  ss  1  +  2  +  | 
year,  which  accords  with  7 :  25 ;  whilst  the  dura- 
tion designated  in  12 : 7  forbids  a  reference  of 
the  matter  to  a  pre-Antiochian  period.  How 
unlikely  that  different  events  should  be  measured 
by  the  same  time  ?  And  yet  to  Daniel's  eve 
they  must  have  been  closely  associated ;  ior 
there  is  no  intimation  that  a  lonf;  period  lay 
between  the  Antiochian  persecution  and  the 
troubles  of  what  Daniel  considered  the  last 
times.  J— The  moMt  reliable  solution  of  this  pro« 
blem^  is  this.  The  prophecv  of  the  anti-Christ 
applies  to  several  events,  each  one  of  which,  sue* 
cessively,  more  fully  exhausts  its  import  Its 
first,  partial  fulfilment  was  accomplished  in  the 
person  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes.  A  subsequent 
one  occurred  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by 
the  Romans  (comp.  Matt.  25  :  14,  with  Dan. 
9 :  26,  &c.).  Its  final,  and  exhaustive,  fulfilment 
awaits  **  the  end  of  days"  (2  Thess.  2: 4).  For 
it  is  a  law  of  the  history  of  Redemption  that  tHh 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  will  constantly  repeat 
itself,  until  its  significance  has  been  fully  ex- 
hausted. The  Antiochian  afflictions  of  the 
Church  were  not  the  last.  The  book  of  Daniel, 
however,  seems  to  predict  them  as  the  last, 
(comp.  Is.  10,  and  Ilao.  2),  because  the  prophet's 
horixon  was  bounded  by  them.  But  the  limits 
of  ^  his  horison  did  not  bound  the  view  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  him,  or  circumscribe  the 
true  intent  ox  the  prophecy  itself. 

Those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  this  bookt 
derive  proof  a^inst  it  from  the  fact  that  its 
eschatological  visions  date  immediately  from  the 
time  of  Antioohus  £p.  But  such  inferences 
would  displace  the  history  of  all  prophetio  lite- 
rature. Is.  7-12  must  then  have  been  written 
in  the  midst  of  the  Assyrian  troubles.  And  the 
LXX.  version  of  Daniel  was  probably  made  about 
the  time  assigned  by  these  opposing  critics  to 
the  origin  of  the  book ;  for  1  Maccabees  adopts 
some  LXX.  expressions,  and  this  version  con- 
tains other  traces  of  baring  been  prepared  near 
the  time  of  the  Antiochian  persecution.  But  if 
we  compare  the  larger  uncanonical  additions 
found  in  the  LXX.,  the  prayer  and  song  of  the 
three  young  men  after  3 :  23,  Susanna,  £o.,  with 
the  original  Hebrew- Chaldaio  form  of  Daniel, 
these  apocryphal  legends  afford  strong  proof  of 
its  true  propnetical  character. — See,  besides  the 
works  already  named,  HXvkrnick,  Neue  krit. 
Untersuchungen,  1838 ;  Auebrlin,  Der  Prophet 
D.  u.  d.  Offenb.  Job.,  &c.,  1854;  IIorrMANifv 
Weissagung  n.  ErfUUun^  I.,  276-^16.  For  the 
literature  upon  the  subject,  Khl,  Lehrb.  d. 
Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.,  1853).  Dklitzsch.* 

Dante  Alighieri,  bom  at  Florence  in  Mar. 
1265  (Par.  XXII.,  112-120),  died  at  Ravenna, 
Sept.  14,  1321,  two  centuries  before  the  Refor- 
mation, to  the  history  of  which  his  biography, 
nevertheless,  strictly  belongs,  as  one  of  those 
nnmeroos  connecting  links  between  the  earliest 
and  latest  self«a4justing  and  self-restoring  dToHs 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  latter  half  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  exile  and  miserr,  to  which, 
however,  he  owed  his  best  spiritBaf  experienoe, 
and  we  the  Divine  oomedy*    Aflsr  various  and 
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aetive  services  to  hi«  native  country,  includ- 
ing military  service,  and  after  a  two  months 
possession  of  a  priory  in  the  summer  of  1300, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Quelph  fac- 
tion, to  which  he  was  obnoxious,  his  first  sen* 
tenoe  of  punishment  and  banishment,  Jan.  27, 
1302 ;  his  seciind,  March  10, 1302 ;  and  his  third, 
Oct.,  1315.  His  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
himself  driven  from  home  and  family.  The 
charge  against  him  was  barrattry,  or  the  undue 
application  of  his  powers  of  office  to  his  private 
benefit,  a  charge  evidently  untrue,  since  he  con- 
demns this  sin  expressly  to  the  lowest  hell  in 
his  Inferno  (XXII.,  53.  87  136;  XXI.  41),  and 
since  his  final  sentence  was  based  solely  on  the 

ground  of  contumacy.  His  wife  was  Gemma  di 
onati,  and  of  his  six  children  but  three  survived 
him,  Pietro,  Jaoopo,  and  Beatrice.  His  descen- 
dants, by  the  female  line,  still  continue  at 
Verona,  where  he  first  found  a  refuf^  (Par. 
XXII.,  70),  and  Count  Serego  AUighieri  has 
dedicated  many  writings  to  his  illu8tri(»us  an- 
cestor. (Compare  Victor  de  Saint-Maure's  La 
div.  Com. :  Par.,  1833,  tom.  1,  p.  219.  M.  Va- 
lerie, Voyage  historique  et  litteraire,  tom  1,  p. 
293,  313).  The  origin  of  his  name,  on  the  male 
side,  was  unknown  even  to  himself  (Par.  XVI., 
43-45).  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  Church 
and  State,  not  only  in  the  speculative  learning 
spirit  of  Mary,  but  in  pr.ictical  Martha  service ; 
but  the  bloom  of  his  life  was  poetry ^  >Q  which 
all  his  thinking  and  doing,  all  his  science  and 
will,  were  cimcentrated  and  crystallized.  Not 
a  branch  of  human  activity  or  knowledge  was 
strange  to  this  Christian  theologian  and  philoso- 

Sher  f)reaching  the  gospel ;  this  statesman,  sol- 
ier,  jurist,  honoring  the  law;  this  historian 
analysing  mediiBval  and  ancient  history;  this 
physician  and  astronomer  demonstrating  from 
Tisible  nature  the  invisible  and  eternal  power 
of  God.  But  his  crowned  genius  was  poetry, 
transcribing  from  the  dictation  of  his  spirit  what 
his  spirit  saw,  (Inf.  11,  8 ;  Prg.  XXIV;,  52-54), 
Accompanied  from  his  earlier  youth  by  song 
and  music  on  the  one  side,  opening  their  ears  to 
ih%  melodies  of  Paradise  (Prg.  II,  112-114; 
Par.  XXIII.,  97-102),  and  on  the  other  the  de- 
scriptive art  inventing  the  divine  architecture 
of  Puri^ry  (Prg.  X.,  28-102;  XII.,  1&-69). 
It  remains  only  to  analyse  his  literary  history. 
1)  VUa  Nuota,  or  New  Life,  was  the  first  love 
of  his  youn^  life  of  undoubting  immediate  faith, 
in  which  his  morning  star  is  seen  to  rise  and 
set  again.  Beatrice  is  the  true  and  actual 
incarnation,  or,  as  he  expressly  calls  it,  the 
anagogieal  allegory,  ^f^^f^  At  the  base  of  the 
corporeal  real.  With  this,  2)  the  Convilo  is 
elosely  connected,  both  in  contents  and  in  form, 
consisting  of  15  tracts  and  14  cantos,  of  which 
but  4  tracts  and  3  cantos  are  complete,  the  rest 
being  found  elsewhere.  At  the  feast  the  star 
of  love  again  goes  up,  but  in  another  form  and 
with  painful  vacillations  of  the  pilgrim's  heart 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  worlds,  and 
fiiith-knowledge,  or  activity  of  a  spirit  over- 
coming the  doubts  of  reason,  is  seen  following 
ilie  earliest  and  more  childlike  faith  (Par.  IV., 
124-132)  Then  comes  3)  his  Canzoniere,  a 
Miiine  of  cantos,  sonnets,  ballads,  and  madrigals, 
not  all  implicitly  accepted  as  genuine  by  critics. 


Then  4)  two  books,  de  mdgari  doquio,  in  Latin, 
treating  first  of  speech,  man's  privile^,  then  of 
the  Italian  as  a  mother  tongue,  and  of  its  dialects, 
and,  finally,  of  the  forms  uf  poetical  and  oratori- 
cal art.  5)  Ilis  Epistole,  in  Latin,  of  which  14 
ed.  were  collated  by  Ales.  Torn  (1842),  reveals  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  statesman,  theologian, 
and  poet.  6)  A  QucMlio  de  duobu9  eUmeuUs 
aquas  et  terrre,  is  also  ascribed  to  him  as  written 
at  Verona,  in  1320,  a  year  before  his  death, 
treating  scholastically  the  elevation  or  em/ergemot 
of  land,  and  its  final  and  efficient  cause  as  the 
concealed-sense  or  world-allegory.  More  aathen- 
tic  is,  7)  his  celebrated  De  Mottar^ia,  the  date 
and  prompting  cause  of  whioh  are  to  this  hoar 
disputed  among  the  critics.  Boniface  VIII.,  in 
the  bull  Unam  eandam,  Nov.  24,  1302,  had 
vindicated  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  hit 
vasitals,  king  and  emperor,  and  condemned  as 
Manichasan  dualism  the  co-supremacy  of  the  em- 
pire over  the  Church ;  and  now  Dante  proves 
that  the  two  powers  of  Church  a.nd  State  were 
co-equal,  like  two  swords  divinely  and  imme- 
diately bestowed,  as  the  old  Saxon  code  had 
announced  a  century  before.  He  compares  the 
Jewish  people  after  Abraham,  with  the  Roman 
people  after  ^neas,  as  chosen  by  God  for  uni- 
versal dominion  (comp.  Com.  I  v.,  3-5).  But 
the  celebrated  De/basor  paei*  of  Marsilins,  of 
Padua,  following  in  1328,  and  the  imperial  diet 
at  Hens,  in  1338,  showed  that  the  freedom  of 
the  empire  was  rather  helped  on  than  hindered 
by  Dante's  book,  which  Pope  John  XXII,  at 
Avignon,  forbade  and  condemned  to  the  flames 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  his  Pope,  Nicholas  V.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Italian,  in  1499,  bj  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus.  8)  The  Rime  Sacre,  or  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  the  Credo— all  in  triple 
measure  —  were  first  discovered  by  Abbot  Qna- 
dris,  in  1752,  and  are  not  vet  accepted  as  cer- 
tainly genuine.  The  traditions  are  that  he 
wrote  them  to  prove  himself  no  heretic,  or  as 
Tertiary  in  the  Franciscan  Order  (Inf.  XVL, 
106;  XXVIL,  67)  as  a  century  later  the  Trou- 
badour Folco,  of  Marseilles,  had  joined  the 
Cistercian  order  (Par.  IX.,  37-42).  Luther  also 
began  his  translation  of  the  Bible  with  these 
seven  psalms,  in  1517.  9)  The  bucolics  of  Dante, 
in  Latin  hexameters,  letters,  addressed  to  the 
poet,  John  de  Virgilio,  at  Bologna,  are  the  d^ing 
swnn  notes  of  Dante;  dum  loquor,  en  oomites  1 
et  ffol  de  monte  rotabat. 

But  the  ripe  fruit  of  Dante's  life,  borne 
throui(h  its  whole  latter  half,  is,  10)  the  Cbmme- 
dia  (nfierwards  divina  Commedia),  in  terse 
reme,  in  100  songs,  the  first  of  which,  an  ear- 
nest memorial  to  death  encircling  life  in  mid 
career,  introduces  the  33  next,  which  describe 
the  knowledge  of  self  and  sin  as  a  journey 
through  the  hells  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
where  rebellion  against  God  is  punished  in 
Lucifer,  and  treachery  to  Church  and  State  in 
Judas,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  then  33  songs 
describe  the  course  of  penitence  through  purga- 
tory on  to  the  earthly  plsradise,  and  all  the  forms 
in  which  the  dualism  of  Church  and  State  ap- 
peals with  warnings  to  the  soul  in  a  procession 
of  grand  visions.  Then  follow  33  songs  of  the 
saved  soul  passing  through  all  the  starry  spheres 
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off  baaven,  from  the  moon  up  to  the  highent  em- 
pjriao  of  the  celestial  paradine,  where  the  rest- 
fesfl  8011I  finds  rest  and  full  enjoyment,  and  free- 
dom  from  the  banger  and  thirst  of  all  desire ; 
and  the  poet,  proved  and  weary  with  his  eight 
daqrs'  pilgrimage,  is  vouchsafed  the  sight  of  the 
Triune  E^itj,  and  in  its  midst  the  Qod-numanity, 
and  the  taste  of  the  powers  of  the  future  world. 
In  this  divine  poem  are  concentrated  not  only 
the  poet's  life,  but  all  the  myths  and  lej^ends  of 
antiquity.  Uere  all  life  has  reached  its  term, 
al  fine  di  tutti  i  disii  (Pr.  XXXIII.  46),  and  ex- 
planation. Here  is  glorified  whatever  in  his 
early  vita  nuova  is  seen  by  faith  afar  off,  in 
misty  vision ;  whatever  in  his  Feast  is  arranged 
and  examined  by  scienoe  on  all  sides ;  whatever 
in  his  songs  and  sonnets  is  wailed  or  chanted  by 
the  tenderest  sentiment,  taming  its  loves  and 
hopes  on  woman,  and  baring  its  heart  to  the 
woes  of  the  world ;  whatever  of  eloquence  his 
book  on  langua^  teaches,  or  of  worldly  wisdom 
his  letters  exhibit,  we  have  it  here,  enthroned  in 
maiestio  order,  like  the  assembling;  at  the  final 
judgment.  The  hint  of  America  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  ocean,  given  by  his  diaHrUUicn  on 
land  and  9ea^  here  comes  in  again ;  and  every 
admonition  to  obedience,  virtue,  alms-giving, 
self<x>ntinence,  and  sacrifice,  scattered  through 
his  treatises  on  the  monarchy,  his  sacred  songs, 
and  his  eclogues,  is  here  repeated,  intensified, 
and  enlarged  to  its  true  and  noblest  form. 

The  inexhaustible  literature  upon  Dante, 
since  the  time  of  Jaoopo  della  Lana,  claims 
sume  notice,  especially  the  Bibliografia  Dantesca 
of  Viconte  Colomb  de  Batines  (1845,  1846). 
German  translations,  most  of  them  with  notes, 
have  appeared,  in  prose  by  Bachenschwans,  at 
Leipsic,  1767,  8,  9 ;  by  D.  Horwarter  and  Von 
£11  k,  at  Innsbruck,  1830,  1 ;  and  in  rhyme  bv 
Kannegiesser,  1820,  fig.  1825, 1843 ;  Streckfuss', 
1824-34 ;  Bernd.  von  Guseck,  1841 ;  in  imabico, 
without  rh^me,  by  Philalethes,  1839.  40,  49, 
and  by  Kopisch,  1842.  Partial  translations  at 
Braunschweig,  1763,  in  the  "Versuchen  Uber 
den  Karakter  und  die  Werke  der  besten  italien- 
ischen  Dichter,"  and  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  1794-7, 
and  by  K.  Graul,  1843.  Among  Germans  of  this 
cent,  whose  works  upon  D.  have  merit,  we  name 
F.  W.  Schelling,  1803 ;  II.  Leo,  Hist,  of  Italy ; 
Ubden ;  Ad.  Wagner ;  F.  C.  Schlosser ;  Al.  von 
Humboldt ;  Dr.  Blanc ;  K.  Witte,  B.  R.  Abeken ; 
Oeynhausen  and  Karl  FSrster  of  Reumont ;  Dr. 
C.  G.  Cams ;  Dr.  Lutterbeck ;  Dt,  G.  B.  SchlUter ; 
Prof.  K.  Uegel ;  Dr.  £.  R.  Arndt,  B'ahr,  Wegele, 
Ruth,  Bellermann,  Nordmann.  —  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  in  Germany,  Dante,  like  Shaks- 
peare,  wins  a  deeper  sympathy  as  time  advances, 
although  many  learned  men,  to  whom  the  spirit 
of  Dante  was  foreign,  have  been  preciselv  the 
ones  to  advance  must  dilisently  and  worthily  the 
study  of  his  works.  Xattely  (1853),  Bernb. 
Tauchnitx  has  published  an  edition  of  the  Div. 
Comedia,  after  the  Bartolinian  Codex  in  Udine 

ion  the  German  border,  where  Dante  found  a 
riendly  asylum  for  a  time),  at  Leipsic,  where  the 
first  German  translation  was  made,  and  where 
is  still  extant,  in  the  Pauliner-Kirohe,  an  ancient 
monument  of  Mark^af  Dietzmann's  of  Meissen, 
with  an  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  the  Florentine  poet,  and  learnedly 


annotated  by  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Leipsic.  See  also 
a  commentary  on  Dante,  from  the  evangolioid 
standpoint,  b^  Dr.  Baumgarten  Crusius,  De 
doctrina  Dantis  Aligerii  theologica  (1836),  and 
the  writings,  since  1834,  of  C.  F.  GSshel.  In 
France  there  appeared,  in  1854,  Dante  hiritiqut, 
rivolutioTmaire  et  MoeiulUie.  Riv^UUiona  a'un 
Catkolique  9ur  le  moyen  age,  par  E.  Aroux  ancien 
depute ;  and  Danie^  ritoluiionnaire  et  aoeialiaU, 
mats  nan  hir4tique,  RMUUion  eur  lee  R&Maiiona 
de  M,  Araux  el  defense  D'Gsanam,  par  Feijus 
Boieeard,  Nothing  remains  but  the  appearance 
of  a  book  on  Dante,  neither  revolutionary  nor 
socialist,  hut  heretic,  to  make  the  quarrel  com- 
plete. ^  0.  F.  GSscHKL.  —  Lesley, 

Darius  (on  coins  Dariaumeeh,  which  nearly 
corresponds  in  sound  with  the  Hebrew  name, 
and  is  an  official,  ToytA  title).  In  the  0.  T., 
three  Persian  kings  of  this  name  are  mentioned : 
1.  Darius  ike  Mede  (Dan.  6 : 1 ),  a  son  of  Ahasu- 
erus  (9  :  1 ;  11  :  1).  As  in  6  :  28  he  is  called 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus,  he  seems  to 
correspond  with  Cyaxares  II.,  whom  Josephus 
(Ant.  10,  11,  4)  calls  a  son  of  Astvages,  an 
uncle  of  Cyrus,  and  who,  according  to  akn.  Cyr. 
1, 5, 2,  succeeded  his  father  A.,  but  surrendered 
the  government  to  Cyrus  (^l,  4,  22;  4,  58;  5,  5, 
44),  to  whom  he  gave  bis  daughter,  Amysis 
(CtxsI  fragm,  ed.  Lion,  p.  7),  in  marriage. 
Others  suppose  that  Astyages,  Cyrus'  grand- 
father, himself  is  meant,  because  Herod.  1, 109, 
says  he  had  no  male  issue,  and  that  Cyrus  was 
his  immediate  successor  (so  Euseb,).  But  Asty- 
ages was  so  well  known  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  name  C.'s  father;  and  Darius  was  politically 
so  insignificant  that  it  was  more  in  point  to 
mention  A. — 2.  Darius^  son  of  Hystaspes,  after 
the  murder  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  (£sra  4 :  7),  ob- 
tained the  crown,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  Per* 
sian  princes.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Cyrus, 
reigned  from  521-486  B.  C,  and  greatly  en- 
larged his  kingdom  by  conquests*  He  is  known 
in  history  for  his  expei^itions  against  Greece,  and 
in  the  0.  T.  for  his  favor  to  the  Jews  (£zra  6  : 
10;  Hag.  1 :  1 ;  2  :  1 :  Zech.  1 :  1 ;  see  Theol. 
Stud.  1854,  l).--3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Neh. 
12 :  22)  must  be  D.  III.,  or  Codomannns  (1  Mace 
1:1).  Upon  the  relation  df  Darius  1.  to  Cyrus 
see  Cgrtis.  Vaidinoib.* 

David,  the  second  king  of  Israel  (1055—1015, 
B.  C),  was  the  youngost  of  eight  sons  otJesse^ 
(1  Sam.  16 :  10),  whose  family  was  among  the 
most  influential  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  Judah, 
tribe  of).  Among  his  ancestors  were  Nahshon 
(Numb.  1 :  7 ;  2 : 3,  ^. ;  Ruth  4 :  20),  Btias,  and 
three  heathen  women  noted  in  the  0.  T.  history, 
Thamar,  Bahab,  and  HfUh,  Thus,  in  this  family 
we  see  how  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  12 : 3) 
struve,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  after  its 
fulfilment  towards  the  heathen.  The  remark- 
able preservation  of  piety  in  this  family,  amid 
adverse  circumstances,  is  exhibited  in  the  book 
of  Ruth. — Of  this  family  David  was  the  noblest 
scion.  He  was  reared  according  to  the  simple 
manners  of  his  times.  Even  his  youth  was 
eventful  (1  Sam.  17  :  34,  Sbo,),  He  early  acquired 
a  reputation  ftir  his  poetic  and  musical  talents 
(1  Sam.  16 :  18).  At  this  period  of  his  life  the 
prophet  Samuel  was  sent  by  Jehovah  to  Jesse's 
I  house,  to  anoint  one  of  his  sons  as  future  king 
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of  Isnal,  in  Saul's  stead.  David  had  to  be 
called  home  from  the  flock  he  was  tending. 
Neither  he,  nor  the  family,  probably  understood 
the  significance  of  the  anointing ;  at  leattt  mat- 
ters moved  on  with  them  as  before.  But  from 
that  day  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  departed 
from  Saul,  rested  upon  David.  As  a  cure  for 
his  troubled  spirit,  music  was  recommended  to 
Saul ;  and  the  known  proficiency  of  David  upon 
tiie  harp  led  to  his  being  called  from  Bethlehem 
to  the  court.  He  soon  won  the  king's  favor,  and 
became  one  of  his  armour-bearers.  Ere  long  a 
war  with  the  Philistines  called  Saul  into  the 
field,  and  David  being  thought  too  tender  for 
warfare  returned  to  his  fffthcr's  flocks.  But  one 
day  his  father  sent  him  to  the  army  to  obtain 
tidings  of  his  brothers.  There  he  heard  Goliath's 
taunts,  saw  the  terror  of  the  Israelites,  and 
learned  Saul's  oflbr  of  his  daughter  to  the  man 
who  should  overcome  the  giant.  David  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  with  his  sling  and  a  few 
pebbles  io  his  hand,  and  divine  faith  in  his 
neart,  slew  the  fi»e.  Thus  1  Sam.  17:22-^8. 
But  modem  criticism  pretends  to  find  many  con- 
tradictions between  this  account  and  1  Sam. 
16 ;  21,  ^.  These  **  contradictions,"  however, 
mav  be  easily  explained.  Joab  (2  Sam.  18 :  15) 
had  ten  armour-bearers.  Saul  had  probably  a 
much  larger  number.  In  times  of  peace  these 
were  members  of  the  court,  on  whom  the  king 
conferred  the  post  as  a  mark  of  personal  favor. 
But  when  war  broke  out  he  needed  men  skilled 
in  battle  as  his  armour-bearers.  David's  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect  appears  from  1  Sam.  17 : 
38-40.  Hence  his  return  home  during  the  war. 
His  being  called  a  man  of  war  in  I  Sam.  16 :  18, 
is  (as  even  Winer  admits)  merely  a  prolepsis. 
The  inquiry  of  Saul  in  17 :  55,  Ac,  has  reference 
to  David's  family  descent  and  relationship, 
which  Saul,  in  his  state  of  mind,  might  easily 
have  forgotten.  The  assertion  that  17 :  54  is 
against  historical  facts,  is  itself  unhistorical 
(cf.  Josh.  15:63;  Judges  1:21):  and  the  cavil 
that  David  is  said  to  have  taken  Goliath's  armor 
to  his  own  home,  whilst  Goliath's  sword  is  sub- 
sequently found  at  Nob,  surely  presents  no  in- 
superable difllculty  (17  :  54 ;  21 :  9). 

That  David's  victory  saved  all  Israel  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Saul  and  the  people.  But  when 
the  women  sang  David's  praises,  oaul's  envy  was 
excited:  he  remembered  Samuel's  words  (15: 
28).  Whilst  Saul's  dislike  of  David  grew  into 
hatred,  his  children  became  more  warmly  at- 
tached to  him,  especially  Jonathan,  Saul  wa;* 
pledged  to  give  David  his  eldest  daughter  Mierab 
in  marriage,  but  broke  the  promise.  Meanwhile 
David  won  the  heart  of  a  younger  daughter, 
Michal,  In  this  Saul  saw  a  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  David.  lie  consented  to  his  marriage  with 
Michal  upon  a  condition  which  seemed  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  David  (18:25).  David,  how- 
ever, more  than  succeedeid,  and  Michal  became 
his  wife.  During  continued  hostilities  with  the 
Philistines,  David  increased  his  fame  as  a  hero 
-—but  also  Saul's  hatred.  Saul  attempted  to 
assassinate  him,  and  to  induce  others  to  aid  in 
the  plot  Jonathan  befriended  David,  and,  with 
Micnal's  aid,  enabled  him  to  escape  to  Samuel 
at  Ramah.  Several  attempts  of  Saul's  servants 
to  bring  him  back  were  thwarted.    At  length 


Saul  himself  went  after  him,  but  he  too  was  seixed 
by  the  Spirit,  and  failed.  Jonathan  then  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  father  to  David,  but  un- 
availingly,  and,  after  renewing  thoir  oath  of 
mutual  friendship,  David  fled  to  Nob,  to  consult 
the  urim  and  thummim.  Ahimelech,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  special  messenger  of  Saul,  gave  him 
food  and  Goliath's  sword.  He  then  fled  for 
safety  to  Achish,  king  of  the  Philistines.  On 
being  detected  he  feigned  madness,  and  thus 
escaped  to  the  cave  of  AduUam,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  400  men  gathered  around  him  —  mostly 
relatives  whom  Saul  persecuted.  Saul  learned 
from  Doeg  what  had  been  done  for  David  at 
Nob,  and  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  priests 
there.  Onl^  Abiathar  escaped,  and  fled  to  David 
with  the  urim  and  thummim.  David's  parents, 
to  escape-  Saul's  vengeance,  had  moved  into 
Moab.  —  David's  company  daily  increased,  but 
he  strictly  refrained  from  all  hostilities  against 
Saul.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Philistines 
besieged  Keilah,  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  Saul 
C(»mroanded  his  army  to  surround  Keilah,  and 
seise  David,  who,  by  divine  admonition,  fled  to 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Here,  also,  Saul's  men 
had  enclosed  him,  when  another  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  drew  them  off.  But  as  soon  as  those 
were  repelled,  Saul  resum<»d  his  persecution  of 
David,  who  had  flod  to  Engedi.  There  Saul 
fell  into  David's  power,  who  piously  refrained 
from  harming  him.  David's  noble  conduct 
wrung  from  Saul  a  humiliating  confession  of 
his  own  meanness. — David's  subsequent  forbear- 
ance toward  the  churlish  Nabal  exhibits  him  in 
a  similarly  noble  light.  (But  in  I  Sam.  25  : 1, 
Thbnius  is  right  in  reading  Maon  for  Paran). 
After  Nabal's  death  David  married  his  widow, 
Abigail^  Saul  having  given  Michal  to  another. 
Soon  after  this  David  abode  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph,  and  Saul  again  came  out  against  him 
with  3000  men ;  but  David,  with  600  followers, 
fled  once  more  to  Achish,  who  welcomed  him  as 
a  reputed  enemy  of  Saul,  and  assigned  Ziklag 
as  his  abode.  Whilst  maintaining  this  ambigu- 
ous and  fatal  position,  David  engaged  in  several 
expeditions  against  the  southern  foes  of  Israel, 
the  Amalekites,  Gesrites,  Geehurites.  But  a 
new  war  broke  out  between  Achish  and  Saul, 
and  showed  the  peril  of  David's  position.  The 
suspicions  of  the  Philistine  lords  afforded  him 
relief.  Instead  of  fighting  against  his  own 
people,  he  returned  to  Ziklag,  and  repelled  some 
Amalekite  freebooters.  But  the  joy  of  his  vic- 
tory over  them  was  dampened  by  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  1 :  19- 
27). — David  then  went  to  Hebron,  and  there,  in 
his  30th  year,  was  chosen  king  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Ahfier,  however,  had  hhiosheih^  ^lul's 
son,  proclaimed  king  of  the  other  tribes,  at 
Mahanaim.  This  schism  continued  7}  years, 
when  the  eleven  tribes  (Ish-bosheth  having  been 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  men,  whom 
David  punished  with  death  for  the  deed)  joined 
David,  and  had  him  anointed  at  Hebron.  Then 
David  moved  to  Jerusalem,  took  Mt.  Zioo  from 
the  Jebnsites,  and  built  a  tower  upon  it  After 
a  victory  over  the  Philistines,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  worship, 
which,  since  Eli's  time  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
He  probably  then  already  thought  of  building 
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a  temple,  and  in  this  ?iew  bad  the  ark  brongbt 
to  Zitin.    But  Nathan,  the  prophet,  wae  directed 
bj  the  Lord  to  tell  him  that  it  must  be  built  by 
a  man  of  peace,  not  by  a  warrior.    Accordingly 
DaTid  dropped  hie  plan,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  firmer  establishment,  and  extension  of  the 
theocratic  state  to  the  limits  prophetically  pre- 
scribed (Gen.  15 :  18 ;  Ex.  23 :  31 ;  Deut.  11 :  22 
-24).    Thus  the  choicest  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mile  was  acquired,  and  an 
equal  and  independent  position  secured  between 
the  great  eastern  and  western  powers  repre- 
sented by  those  rivers.    His  extreme  severity, 
especially  towords  the  Ammonites,  must  not 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  customs  of  the  times. 
He  also  inflicted  a  judicial  punishment,  as  the 
Lord's  instrument,  for  their  crimes  and  idolatries. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  these  wars,  he  was  ensnared 
in  the  double  sin  of  adultery  and  murder,  for  | 
which  God  reproved  him  through  Nathan,  and 
punished  him  with  the  death  of  Bathsheba's 
obild  and  other  domestic  afflictions  —  the  viola- 
tion of  Tamar  by  her  half-brother,  Amnon,  for 
which  he  was  murdered  hj  her  full  brother, 
Absalom,  who  then  fled  to  his  maternal  grand- 
father, the  king  of  Geshtlr.    Absalom  was  not 
allowed  to  see  David's    face    for   five  years. 
Meanwhile,  Absalom  courted  popularity  among 
the    lower    classes,   and    had    himself  finally 
proclaimed  king  in  Hebron.    David  humbled 
nimself  under  these  judgments,  and  fled.    But 
soon  an  army  of  faithful  friends  gathered  around 
him.    A  battle  was  fought  with  the  rebels  in  the 
wood  of  Epbraim,  and  Absalom  perished.    Da- 
vid's intense  grief  at  Absalom's  death  was  not 
merely  the  operation  of  natural  tenderness,  but 
anguish  at  tne  thought  of  the  evils  which  his 
own  earlier  follies  had  entailed  upon  his  house 
(2  Sam.  12  :  10;  Ex.  20  :  5).    This  rebellion 
was  scarcely  quelled  when  another  threatened, 
caused  by  the  envy  of  the  other  tribes  at  that  of 
Judah ;  this  also  was  soon  extinguished  (2  Sam. 
20).    Here  (2  Sam.  21)  an  account  of  a  three 
years'  famine  is  inserted,  which  probably  oc- 
curred earlier.    To  judge  correctly  of  the  mea- 
sure of  relief  adopted,  the  ancient  oriental  views 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  family,  and  of  blood- 
revenge  must  be  duly  considered.    David  next 
ordered  the  people  to  be  numbered,  against 
Joab's  counsel,  and  the  warning  of  Gad,  the  seer. 
For  this  sin,  the  Lord  threatened  vengeance.    Of 
three  evils,  David  preferred  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord,  and  70,000  people  perished  of  the 
plague.    The  sin  of  numbering  the  people  was 
two-fold.     1.  David  was  not  an  autocratic,  but  a 
theocratic  king,  and  arrogated  authority  not  be- 
longing to  him,  in  adapting  such  a  measure 
without  God's  approval  or  command.    2.  But 
the  chief  sin  lay  in  ihii  purpose  of  this  census. 
David's  martial  exploits  had  reached  the  limits 
divinely  set  for  them.    To  have  pressed  thom 
farther  would  have    converted  the  theocratic 
state  into  an   universal  monarchy.    His  past 
achievements  and  present  circumstances  fuvured 
such  an  ambitious  project.    Why  should  not 
David  become  a  world  Cijnqueror,  and  Jerusalem 
the  metropolis  of  an  universal  empire,  as  Alex* 
ander  and  Rome  subsequent! v  became?    The 
his|ory  of  the  world  proves  that  when  a  con- 
queror has  once  advanced  upon  his  course  of 


victory,  no  hand  can  arrest  his  progress  but 
God's.     The  census  showed  that  there  were 
500,000  men  of  war  in  Judah  alone,  and  800,000 
in  Israel,  though  not  all  the  tribes  were  num- 
bered.   Hence  the  Lord  rebuked  this  ambitious 
scheme,  which  was  so  contrary  to  his  own  pur- 
pose in  establishing  Israel.      By  the  plague 
David  was  punished  for  his  pride,  and  the  people 
for   their   repeated  insurrections   against  the 
Lord's  anointed.  —  David  had  now  waxed  old, 
and  appointed  Solomon  bis  successor.    A  con- 
spiracy formed  in  favor  of  Adonijab  was  dis- 
covered by  the  vigilant  Nathan,  and  subdued. 
To  guard  against  similar  attempts,  David  had 
Solomon  at  once  proclaimed  and  anointed  king 
(2  K.  1).    Feeling  that  death  was  at  hand,  he 
gave  directions  for  the  punishment  of  Joab  and 
Shimei,  whose  merited  penalty  had  been  de- 
]ayed,.on  account  of  their  peculiar  participation 
in  his  own  sins. — David's  personal  character  has 
been  violently  sssailed  bv  such  men  as  Bayle, 
Voltaire,  Tindal^  &c.    They  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  bv  no  means  describes  him  as 
faultless,  but  faithfully  reports  his  crimes,  and 
makes  him  humbly  deplore  and  confess  them 
with  his  own  lips  (rs.  51,  &c,  Ac.).    At  the  same 
time  his  virtues  cnnnot  be  denied.— His  relation 
to  the  history  of  redemption  is  most  peculiar  and 
remarkable.    The  sim  and  import  of  the  0.  T. 
history,  to  prefigure,  prophesy,  and  testify  of 
Christ,  concentrate  in  him  as  m  a  focus.    He  is 
the  progenitor  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  promise  is  transferred  to  him  (2 
Sam.  7).    Thenceforth  all  the  prophets  describe 
Christ  as  Jesse's  branch  and  David's  son.    His 
kingdom  is  an  emblem  of  the  Messiah's;  his 
life,  in  its  special  providences,  a  type  of  the 
Messiah's,  through  humiliation  to  exaltation, 
through  sufierings  to  glory.    Hence  so  many  of 
his  psalms  (see  Art.)  contain  prophetic  allusions 
to  Christ,  who  is  his  son  and  his  Lord.    (See 
Chandler's  Life  of  David ;  Dblanv's  do. ;  Ewald, 
do.,  Lps.  u.  Gcra,  1795;  Hess,   Stolbbro,  H. 
Ewald,  in  their  histories  of  David;  Niemetsr, 
Karakter.  d.  Bib.  IV.  125,  Ac.).         Kurtz.* 

David  of  Dinant  The  Sjrnod  of  Paris,  1209, 
besides  condemning  Amalrio  (see  Art.)  con- 
demned some  heretical  writings,  and,  among 
the  rest,  quaiemuli  magistri  David  de  Dinant, 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  David  was  an  adherent 
of  Amalric,  though  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  But 
he  seems  to  have  founded  a  school,  for,  according 
to  Albertcs  M.,  summa^  p.  I.  tr.  6,  a,  29,  art,  % 
there  were  qaidam  hcereiida  who  followed  him ; 
and  Th.  Aquinas,  in  see.  sent,  lib,  dist,  17,  o.  1, 
art,  1,  designates  guidam  moderni  philosophi  as 
adherents  of  David.  —  (See  KrSnlein,  de  genu* 
ina  Amnlr.  a  Bena,  ^.,  Giss.  1842;  Stud,  u. 
KrU.  1847  ;  p.  272,  Ac).  Hbrzog.* 

Deacon  (iiaxopos)  is,  in  general,  every  one 
doing  service,  especially  Church  service,  but, 
more  particularly,  one  oflBcially  appointed  to 
subordinate  duties.  In  progress  ot  time  the 
ideas  received  special  limitations.  As  the 
Church  was  primitively  organized  mainly  upon 
the  model  of  the  synagogue,  there  were,  besides 
rulers  and  elders,  other  oflBcers,  corresponding 
to  the  vrtttpircM  ( Luke  4  :  20ji  60e  Yitrinoa,  de 
synag.  III.  P.  II.  c.  4).     Thofe  officers  who 
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joined  the  new  congregation  no  donbt  retained 
their  functions  (Acts  5  :  6,  10 ;  see  Roth  a,  d. 
Anf&nge  d.  cbr.  K.  1837,  p.  162,  Sco,).  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  a  more  effective  ar- 
rangement became  neoessarv,  and  deacons  were 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  alms,  serve  at 
the  agapsB  and  Lord's  table,  and  to  assist  the 
elders  (Acts  6  :  1^).  They  also  seem  to  have 
taken  part  in  teaching  (1  Tim.  3  :  8-13).  The 
example  thus  set  in  Jerusalem  was  followed  else- 
where ;  and  afterwards  the  strict  separation  be- 
tween the  clerrr  and  people  led  to  more  distinct 
rules  for  this  office.  Thus  Ignatius  says:  Dia- 
coni  nfm  ciborum  ei  potuum  ministn  sunt,  sed. 
eccL  Dei  ministri  (ad  Trail,  c.  2,  Ac.).  In  the 
3d  cent,  thej  were  enjoined  to  persuade  the  rich 
to  acts  of  charity,  to  warn  the  unruW,  to.  (see 
Apostolic  Ch.  Directory,  o.  23,  &o. ;  Apost.  Conr 
stit.  III.  0.  19;  II.  c.  57;  com  p.  Justin  M., 
Apol.  I.  0.  67).  At  a  subsequent  period  they 
were  often  compared  to  Levites  (Isidore  [t  636j 
in  c.  1, 2  13,  diss.  XXI),  and  corresponding  rules, 
Ac,  were  applied  to  them  (Numb.  8 :  24 ;  Com. 
Carthag.  III.  a.  397,  c.  4Jc.  6,  dist.  LXXVII.  c. 
14,  Can.  CXX.  q.  1.1 ;  dne.  Agaih.  a.  50G,  c. 
16;  Iblet.  IV.  a.  633,  c.  20  [c.  6,  7,  dist. 
LXXVII.],  &c. ;  Xovella,  CXXIII.  c.  13).  Cle- 
ment v.,  at  the  Council  of  Vienna,  1311,  re- 
quired them  to  be  at  least  20  years  old  (1  Chron. 
23  :  24,  27 ;  2  Chron.  31 :  17) ;  the  Council  of 
Trent  required  them  to  be  in  their  28d  year  (see 
Habtzheix,  Cone.  Germ.  IX.  fol.  128,  129).  In 
the  Romish  C.  the  deacon  occupies  the  lowest 

f'ade  in  the  hierarchta  ordinis  ( Cone.  Trid.  s. 
XIII.  c.  17,  de  ref.)  belongs  to  the  ordines 
mqfores,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  celibacy.  The 
FontiJicaU  Rom.  defines  his  duties  thus :  Diaco- 
num  oportet  ministrare  ad  aJiare,  baptizare,  et 
praxlicare.  As  the  priest's  assistant,  he  is 
called,  Episcopi  auris  et  oculus,  item  el  os  cor  et 
anima  U^onst.  Apostol.  II.  e.  44).  He  baptises 
by  the  bishop's  approval  (Tbktull.  de  bapt.  c. 
17;  e.  13,j>r.  dist.  XCIII.  Oelas.  a.  494,  to.). 
Preyiously,  he  also  assisted  in  confession,  Ac., 
but  later,  was  allowed  to  officiate  only  in  the  act 
of  reconciliation  (Riqino,  de  causis  Synod.  I.  c. 
300,  Sco.).  Sometimes  he  preached,  but  usually 
only  reaa  the  Scriptures.  The  deacon  is  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  by  laying  on  of  hands,  but  without 
unction  (c.  12,  dist.  XXIIL,  Nicol.  I.  a.  964 ; 
graiiam  vers.  c.  23,  Can.  I.  q.  VII.  {  4).  Hence, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  disputed  whether  the 
consecration  of  a  deacon  is  a  sacrament,  or  only 
a  sacramental  rite  f  Bbned.  XIV.  de  synodo,  lib. 
VIII.  c.  9) ;  and  whether  he  possesses  a  charac- 
ter indelibilis.  The  original  number,  seven,  be- 
came the  rule  (Acts  21 :  8),  although  more  or 
less  were  occasionally  appointed  according  to 
circumstances.  (Concerning  deacons  in  the  lS)m. 
C,  see  Thom ASSiN,  vetus  ac  nova  eccl.  discipl.  I. 

I,  c.  51, 52, 53 ;  II.  c.  29-33.  Binterix,  Denkw. 
&c.,  1. 335-86.  Casp.  Zieolee,  de  diaconis,  &c., 
vet.  eccl.  VUeherg,  1678.    Binguam,   Orig.  eccl. 

II.  c.  20.  AuGusTi,  Denkw.  XI.  194,  ko.)  In 
the  Greek  C,  the  position  and  functions  of  the 
deacons  are  the  same  as  in  the  Rom.  C,  only 
they  msy  marry  (see  Celibacy). 

In  the  Evangtlieal  C.  the  office  varies  in  its 
character.  (See  Anglican  C.)  In  the  Lutheran 
C  deacons  are  such  as  were  chaplains  or  assist- 


ant ecclesiastics  in  the  Rom.  C.  They  beeame 
the  second  parson,  or  in  distinction  fronn  the 
first,  as  the  parson,  they  were  called  preachers. 
If  there  were  more  than  two,  an  archdeacon  and 
subdeacon  were  appointed.  At  first  the  deacons 
were  subordinate  to  the  parson,  but  they  noon 
acquired  an  equality,  and  performed  like  func- 
tions. They  were  paid  out  of  the  common  funds, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  the  town  legacies ; 
hence  the  office  of  deacon  and  magistrate  were 
often  combined.  Recently  the  title  second  and 
third  parson  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
deacon.  —  From  the  office  in  this  form  must  be 
distinguished  deacons  as  associated  with  elden. 
The  Reformers  desired  to  restore  the  office  in 
its  primitive  sense  (Luther's  works,  Walek  XIII., 
2464),  and  rules  to  this  effect  were  early  adopted 
(Richier,  K.-ordn.  d.  16  Jahrh.  I.,  116,  117).— 
The  Reformed  C.  from  the  first  earnestly  at- 
tempted this  restoration  of  the  office  {Ri'ckier, 
I.  c.  I.,  66,  122-3).  Calvin  regarded  the  office 
as  one  of  the  four  essential  to  Church  gf)yem- 
ment  (Geneva  Ch.-directory  in  Richier,  L  c.  I., 
346.  Conf.  Gallicana,  art.  29;  Belgica,  art 
30,  31 ;  Bohemica,  art.  IX.). 

H.  F.  Jaoobsoit.* 
Deaeoneisei  were  appointed  b^  the  primi- 
tive Church  to  serve  their  own  sex  in  matters  to 
which  the  deacons  could  not  with  propriety 
attend,  though  they  sometimes  assisted  the 
brethren  also  (Rom.  16 : 2).  The  women  named 
in  Rom.  16 :  12  were  probably  deaconesses.  No 
other  traces  of  the  office  are  found  in  the  N.  T. ; 
Tit.  2 :  3 ;  1  Tim.  3 :  11 ;  5 :  9,  Ac.,  cannot  allude 
to  such.  TiL  2 : 3  refers  to  the  reception  into 
the  fayfAa  jtifpuv,  z^^xov,  among  the  distinguished 
class  of  Hpia&vtt^ti,  of  such  widows  as  were  for 
their  sex,  what  presbyters  were  for  men  (see 
Chrtsost.  horn.,  31,  de  diversis  N.  T.  loeis; 
Epiphan.  haer.,  79,  4;  Tert.  de  tirg.  vd.^  o.  9; 
probably  also  IIermas,  I.,  v.  2).  The  11th  can. 
Cone.  Laodie.,  which  abolished  the  office,  calls 
them  viducB  seniores  in  distinction  from  dea- 
conesses, to  whom  the  title  widow  was  soon 
synonymously  applied,  because  widows  seemed 
best  suited  for  the  office ;  though  such  were  not 
exclusively  selected,  much  less  aged  widows. 
In  Tertullian's  time  a  maiden  of  20  years  was 
admitted  in  viduahim  (De  virg.  vel.,  e.  9).  The 
Cod.  Theod,  does  ^i,  the  60th  year,  with  refer- 
ence to  1  Tim.  5:9;  but  the  Cone.  Chale.  re- 
duced the  oge  to  40  years.  They  were  installed 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  a  benediction 
(CoMtt.  apost.  VIII.,  19).  But  the  Cone.  Nie. 
forbid  this,  lest  it  should  be  thought  they  were 
designed  itf  to  itpa/ttwip  (Epipb.  haer.,'^,  3). 
They  attended  the  poor,  the  sick,  prisoners,  and 
sometimes  assisted  in  preparing  female  catechu- 
mens for  baptism  (4th  Cone.  Carth.,  e.  12; 
Consti.  Ap.,  VIII.,  28).  Though  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  catechumens  may  have  devolved  upon 
presbytresses.  The  office  soon  ceased.  In  France 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Ist  Synod  of  Orange, 
441,  c.  26.  It  never  existed  in  Oermany.  The 
title  was  retained  but  to  designate  prioresses 
in  nunneries.  Accord  in;;  to  Bona,  rer.  lit.  I., 
25,  15,  it  was  first  fully  abolished  in  the  11th 
cent.  There  were  still  deaconesses  in  Constan- 
tinople at  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.  (Balsahox 
Comm.  in  Cone.  Chalc,  c.  15).    But  the  Jaoo 
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l>i(et  relftined  them.  What  led  to  the  abolition 
of  this  office  waa  the  fact  that,  after  Coostantine 
M.,  the  State  aasumed  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
atck,  and  infant  baptism  bj  affusion  became 
more  ecimmon.  Herzoo.* 

Deaeons*  and  Dea4N>neBMi'  Houses.  —  We 

select  these  terms  thereby  at  once  to  designate 
something  different  from  the  diaoonate  in  the 
primitive  sense.  The  terms  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses, as  they  hsve  recently  become  current 
in  different  portions  of  the  Evangelical  C,  ex- 

SresB  a  new  form  of  religious  activity,  which, 
owever  recent,  seems  to  have  widely  and  jMr- 
manently  enlisted  the  seal  of  Christians.  The 
particular  terms  themselves  may  not  be  the  most 
happy;  Breihren't  and  Suiter's  houses  might  be 
preferable.  But  the  name  is  a  small  matter,  if 
there  be  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  thing  itself. 
And  although  what  has  thus  far  been  actually 
accomplished,  might  hardly  be  thought  worthy 
of  a  separate  article  in  this  work,  the  idea  which 
underlies  this  new  movement,  and  its  relation 
to  corresponding  beneficent  operations  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Church,  invest  it  with  pecu- 
liar importance. 

These  institutions  are  not  a  resuscitation  of 
the  primitive  apostolical  diaconate,  but  an  evan- 
gelical remodelling  of  those  earlier  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  orders,  Ac.,  which  aimed  to  relieve 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  forsaken,  prisoners,  and 
chiloren,  Ac.,  but  which  were  interrupted  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  The  want  of  such 
charities  has  of  late  a^in  come  to  be  deeply 
felt.  By  their  abrogation,  not  only  were  vast 
peconiarr  means  diverted  from  their  beneficent 
oarrent,  but  a  large  amount  of  personal  Chris- 
tian labor,  devoted  to  deeds  of  mercy,  lost. 
And  yet  all  the  Reformers  maintain  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  care  for  the  poor,  sick, 
&o.,  and  that  to  neglect  this  is  to  deny  the  Lord 
himself.  Abundant  quotations  in  proof  of  this 
might  be  made  here  from  their  writings,  and 
from  the  directories  of  that  period.  Whilst  they 
exposed  the  evils  of  the  various  monastic  and 
nominally  charitable  institutions  of  the  age, 
they  advocated  the  substitution  of  such  modified 
forms  of  beneficence,  as  would  afford  a  proper 
field  for  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  mercy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  to  the  needy  proper  relief  (see  Luthbr, 
Waleh's  ed.  of  his  works,  XIX.,  p.  1801,  No.  55 ; 
pp.  1937,  2064.  2236 ;  1797,  Ac. ;  781,  {  70, 71 ; 
All.,  p.  373,  {  76).  And  vet  such  modifications 
were  not  then  devised  and  adopted.  Although 
some  of  the  property  obtained  from  dissolved 
monastic,  &c.,  institutions,  may  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  establishment  of  schools,  poor- 
houses,  &c.,  the  ecclesiastical  fraternities  toem- 
selves  were  wholly  annulled.  There  were,  in- 
de^,  sufficient  reasons  for  their  abrogation. 
They  had  liecome  radically  corrupt  and  dead ; 
they  were  devoid  of  true  »ith  and  piety ;  they 
had  long  been  an  occasion  of  great  offence 
( Waleh,  XIX.,  p.  1797 ;  1830 ;  780).  It  is  no 
reproach,  therefure,  to  the  Reformation  that  it 
abolished  them.  They  had  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion, and  properly  made  way  for  something 
better.  And  yet  the  evangelical  substitutes 
failed  to  appear.  The  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  Church  during  that  and  the 


subsequent  period,  were  too  intently  engaged  in 
spreading  and  establishing  true  doctrine,  and  re- 
storing religious  morality,  to  allow  of  their  giving 
doe  heed  to  the  claims  of  Christian  charity,  and 
it  was  but  rarely  that  a  voice  was  heard  to  plead 
these  claims,  as  was  done  by  IkUihasar  Meiss- 
ner^  Prof,  in  Wittenb.  (t  1626),  in  his  tract, 
Consilia  iheol.  de  ouibusdam  dejedibus  in  et  ah 
eccl,  Evang.  ioUendis.  —  A  remarkable  parallel 
occurs  during  the  17th  cent,  between  the  Evang. 
C.  of  Germany  and  the  Romish  C.  of  Franco. 
After  the  suppression,  in  France,  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  common  life,  the  Romish  system  of 
Orders  took  a  new  start,  and  almost  exclusively 
for  practical  purposes,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Romish  error  ot  righteousness  by  works.  It 
thus  presented  the  most  decided  contrast  to  the 
views  of  the  Reformed  C,  and  a  justification  of 
the  seal  of  the  Reformers  against  such  institu- 
tions. The  Evangelical  parallel  to  this  move- 
ment was  exhibited  in  the  rise  of  A.  H,  Prank^s 
orphan  house  in  Halle,  which  became  the  parent 
of  many  daughters.  About  the  same  time  a 
Bible  l/nion  and  Preacher's  Seminary  arose  in 
Halle,  the  latter  of  which  sent  forth  thousands 
of  pious  ministers.  But  still  there  were  no  fully 
incorporated  charitable  institutions.  The  earliest 
approximation  to  these  is  found  in  the  CofuoT' 
Hum  iheohgieum  of  Valentine  Lbscher,  in  Dres- 
den. In  those  days,  however,  the  renewed 
Brethren's  Church  (Moravians),  became  avast 
missionary  ordo  of  the  Evang.  C,  which  labored 
not  only  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  heathen, 
but  to  revive  true  piety  among  nominal  Chris- 
tians. The  seed  of  faith  and  love  thus  sown 
was  preserved  amid  the  overflowings  of  infi- 
delity, and  even  amid  the  divine  judgments 
whicn  visited  State  and  Church  during  the  18th 
cent.,  until  at  length  the  time  came  for  it  to 
sprout  and  yield  fruit.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  charitable  fraternities  which  have 
thus  far  been  orptnised  upon  this  new  evangeli- 
cal basis,  limiting  our  review  to  societies  of 
brethren  or  sisters  exclusively  devoted  to  ser- 
vices of  mercy,  under  the  control  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

I.  Brethrtfi's  Houses. — In  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions the  members  are  called  (and  call  each 
other)  brothers.  Their  bond  of  union  is  that  of 
living  faith  in  Christ.  Only  such  are  admitted 
as  have  already  acquired  some  Christian  expe- 
rience. They  must,  except  in  that  of  Beuggen, 
be  20  years  old,  free  from  military  service,  from 
engagements  of  marriage,  and  cannot  marry 
unless  special  permission  is  obtained.  After 
undergoing  a  nomtiate  the  brethren  engage  in 
the  duties  of  the  institutions,  which  are  usually 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of,  mostly  poor, 
children,  and  also  of  the  sick.  They  impart 
instruction  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
also  upon  subjects  belonging  to  a  general  educa- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  education  imparted  in 
the  Brethren's  houses  corresponds  witn  that  of 
the  public  schools,  without  their  being,  properly, 
seminaries.  Still  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
aims  of  the  several  houses  themselves :  at  Beug- 
gen the  object  is  to  train  teachers,  whilst  at  the 
Rauhe  Haus  they  admit  thoroughly  trained 
teachers.  The  children,  besides  being  instructed, 
are  also  taught  some  useful  ooeupation;  and 
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after  their  dUmiMion  they  maintain  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  house,  api^lying  to  their  old 
teachem  for  counnel  and  aaviee. — The  Brethren 
ai  Beuggen,  in   Baden,   belong  to    the    insti- 
tution established  there  in  1820,  whioh  is  also 
a  house  of  correction  for  children ;  it  has  thus 
far  had  500.    The  Brethren  devote  themselves 
to  the  instruction  and  traininjj;  of  the  poor.    Of 
163  who  have  belonged  to  it,  143  hare  been  sent 
out,  who  have  bed  about  7200  children  under 
their  oare  at  a  time.    They  labor  mostly  in 
Switserland,  but  are  also  spread  among  Germans 
in  Russia,  Ilunganr,  N.  Ameriea,  Africa,  and 
the  East  Indies.     The  institution  is  under  the 
direction  of  Inspector  Zeller,  who  also  edits  a 
MbrUhly  slteet,  containing  reports  of  the  d(»ings 
of  the  Brethren. — The  institution  ^tlAchUnstem^ 
WUrtemberg,  opened  in  183G  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  poor-schools,  is  a  daughter  of  that 
of  Beuggen,  and  has  the  same  aim.    It  contains 
60  children.    Since  1839  there  have  been  67 
Br.  in  connection  with  it,  who  have  had  2680 
children  under  their  care  at  one  time.    Their 
public  organ  is  the  SSkddeuiwhe  Sehulbote,    The 
Inspector  IS  the  Rev.  J.  Volter. — ^The  Brethren  of 
the  Rauhe  Hans,  at  Hamburg  (since  1833),  de- 
Tote  themselves,  primarily,  to  the  children's 
institute  of  the  Rauhe  liaus.     Thus  far  393 
children  have  been  admitted.    The  fraternity 
now  numbers  170  members,  from  all  parts  of 
Germany;  40  of  them  are  at  present  in  the 
House ;  the  other  130  are  laboring  at  almost  as 
many  different  posts.    All  the  members  have 
previously  acquired  some  trade.    In  the  House 
they  occupy  seven  different  departments  **  Con- 
victen"  called    respectively:    Nain,  Emmaus, 
Bethel,  &c.    There  is  a  theologian  at  the  head 
of  each  department,  as  a  chief  assistant  and 
counsellor;  under  him  each  ** Convict"  has  a 
convict  master,  novice-master,  a  SchriftfUhrer, 
and  an  elderly  experienced  Brother,  as  a  family- 
brother,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  a  family 
of  12  boys.    There  are  strict  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  each  department,  and  the  regulation 
of  its  duties.    There  are  periodical  two  weeks' 
meetings  of  the  Brethren,  under  the  direction 
of  the  principal,  in  which  the  Brethren  alone 
take  part,  and  consult  together  in  reference  to 
the  common  objects  of  the  institution.  —  Each 
day's  labors  are  begun  and  ended  with  a  com- 
mon religious  service,  which  all,   numbering 
with  the  children  about  200  persons,  attend; 
during  the  day  the  Brethren  alternately  teach 
and  labor  in  mmiliar  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren.— The  Brethren  sent  out  maintain  intimate 
fellowship  with  those  who  remain  at  the  institu- 
tion, by  reading  every  Sunday  a  passage  of 
Scripture  annually  appointed  for  each  Sunday, 
by  a  stated  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  by  com- 
muning twice  a  year,  on  the  same  Sunday,  in 
whatever  place  they  may  be  at  the  time,  by 
means  of  a  common  fund  raised  out  of  their  own 
means  for  mutual  relief,  and  the  relief  of  their 
bereaved  widows  and  orphans,  by  frequent  cor- 
respondence, and  circulars  issued  from  the  in- 
stitution, and  by  the  '*  Pliegende  BlcUlem"  there 
published. — ^The  130  Br.  sent  out,  are  scattered 
abroad  in  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Texas  in  the  United  States,  and  serve  in 
a  great  variety  of  capacities,  as  city  missionaries 


as  superintendents  of  houses  of  correction, 
teachers,  colporteurs,  Ae.  &c.-— The  above-oamed 
theological  assistants  form  the  *'  candidatee'-con- 
viot,"  which  now  has  nine  members.  Thus  far 
44  such  theologians  have  belonged  to  the  instito- 
tion,  the  most  of  whom  have  been  called  to  con- 
gregations, and  18  of  whom  have  engaged  in 
part,  or  permanently  and  entirely,  in  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  "  inner  mission"  of  Germany.  Four 
of  them  have  undertaken  the  establishment  of 
corresponding  institutions  at  Duisburg,  Erlan- 
gen,  ZUlIchow,  and  Neinstiidt. — The  IngtitHiion 
of  Deacons,  in  Duisburg  (since  1844),  under 
Inspector  Engelbert,  connected  with  a  "  candi- 
dates-convict," is  a  house  of  refuge  and  hospi- 
tal ;  it  accommodates  30  children.  About  51  Br. 
have  thus  far  been  attached  to  it,  of  whom  20 
are  still  in  Duisburg,  whilst  others  are  laboring 
at  different  places.  Their  public  organ  is  the 
'' SonntagsblaU  filr  innere  MiesUm,"  —  The 
Brethren's  InstU,  at  DUsselihal,  under  Director 
Georgi  (since  1847)  has  14  members.  Down  to 
1851  ten  Br.  had  been  sent  out  as  managers  of 
houses  of  refuge,  and  teachers.  Their  organ  is 
the  "  Mensehenfreund  atid  the  DUsseUhaler  Kin- 
derzeitung,"-^The  Brethren's  InstU.  at  ZfiUchow^ 
near  Stettin  (since  1850),  and  that  at  Neinsiadt 
( 1850),  have  but  recently  commenced  operations. 
They  are  beginning  to  send  out  Br.  into  Pom- 
merania  and  Saxony,  who  labor  to  educate  and 
aid  the  poor,  and  as  colporteurs.  The  organ  of 
the  Neinstadt  instit.  is  the  '*  VoUesblattfur  Siadt 
u.  Land" 

IL  LisiUutions  of  Deaconesses.  —  1.  In  Ger- 
many. The  parent  of  all  these  is  that  of  Kaisers^ 
werth  on  the  Rhine,  founded  by  minister  Flied- 
ner,  1836,  and  which  has  greatly  excelled  all 
others  in  its  efficiency.  Planted  in  the  midst 
of  a  Romish  population,  and  beside  Romish 
charitable  societies  (the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters 
of  the  child  Jesus,  &c.),  this  evangelical  institu- 
tion has  continually  grown,  and  given  new 
proof  of  the  energy  of  the  principle  of  justifying 
faith,  which  animates  it.  It  embraces  seven 
branch  institutions,  which  are  united  into  one 
whole :  a  hospital  which  annually  accommodates 
600  sick  persons ;  a  teachers'  seminary  which 
has  already  educated  500  female  teachers ;  an 
infant-school  with  40  children ;  a  small  orphans' 
house  for  girls ;  an  asylum  for  released  female 
convicts  (the  earliest  institution  of  this  kind) ; 
an  asylum  for  females  of  diseased  minds,  opened 
in  1850;  a  maternal  institute  for  deaconesses, 
1836.  This  last  is  more  or  less  served  by  all 
the  others.  Those  admitted  (unmarried  women 
under  40  years  of  age)  become  siHters  on  proba- 
tion, and  afler  being  found  worthy,  are  installed 
as  deaconesses.  Tney  either  become  teachers, 
or,  which  is  more  usual,  assume  the  care  of  the 
p<K)r  and  sick.  They  continue  in  the  institution, 
discharging  these  duties,  until  they  are  sent  to 
some  designated  post  of  labor,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  return  again,  when  the  work  assigned 
is  accomplished.  They  pledge  themselves  to 
five  years'  service  as  deaconesses.  To  1853  it 
had  103  sisters,  of  whom  119  were  deacon- 
esses. More  than  100  are  laboring  beyond  the 
institution,  in  private  houses,  in  26  public  ho8« 
pitals,  in  orphan  asylums,  asylums  for  the  aged, 
infant-schools,  &c.,  in  almost  every  part  of  Qer- 
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man^,  bat  eflpecially  along  the  Rhine ;  aluo  in 
Berlin,  L<»nd(»n  (the  German  hospital),  Pitte> 
burgh,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Jeruiialem. 
They  have  found  it  imponitible,  thus  far,  to  ro> 
spood  to  all  the  applioations  for  help. — ^There  it 
a  separate  hou^e,  Salem,  fur  imeh  members  as 
have  beeome  sick,  or  exhausted  in  the  serrioe. — 
Similar  institutions  exist  in  Dresden  (sinoel847), 
Berlin  (1847).  Ludwigslust  (1847),  BrenUiu, 
Kanigsberg  ( 1850),  Stettin  and  Karlsruhe  ( 1851 ), 
Stuttgart,  Neudettelsau,  Ao. — 2.  In  France 
there  are  at  present  two  such  institutions ;  one 
in  Paris :  Insiit,  du  Diaoonuns  den  tgUaes  eoang. 
de  France,  founded,  1841,  by  Pastor  Vermeil, 
It  has  six  branches,  a  hospital,  a  Magdalen 
suylam,  a  bouse  of  discipline  for  young  girls, 
a  manual  labor  school  {appreniieeaffe),  to  train 
female  dbmestics.  It  has  20  sisters  in  Mar- 
seilles, Montpelier,  &c.  The  other  Diaeonessate 
is  in  Strasburg,  and  was  started  by  Pastor  Hur- 
ler of  that  city,  1842,  who  has  since  then  con- 
ducted it.  It  has  a  hospital,  a  Magdalen  house, 
a  house  of  correction  for  dischar;;ed  female  cul* 
prits,  and  a  school  for  young  servant  girls.  Of 
its  60  sisters,  those  sent  out  are  mostly  engaged 
in  Alsace.—^.  In  Switzerland,  The  institution, 
founded  in  1842  by  Pastor  Germond,  at  Echal' 
lens,  fell  a  prey  to  the  revolutionarr  fanaticism 
of  1848,  and  was  transferred,  in  1852,  to  St 
Loup,  where  sisters  are  trained  to  take  charge 
of  the  sick,  and  of  orphans.  There  are  19 
sisters  belonging  to  it,  and  the  hospital  contains 
30  beds.  Some  uf  the  sisters  have  spread  as  far 
as  Turin  and  Toulouse. — On  Nov.  10,  1852,  an- 
other institution  was  opened  at  liiehen,  near 
Basel,  and  similar  ones  exist  at  Doudrv  and 
Berne. — 4.  In  HoUand  one  was  opened  at  Utrecht 
in  1844.  It  has  14  sisters.  Besides  admitting 
sick  persons  into  the  hospital,  the  sisters  attend 
them  in  private  houses,  and  in  stations  in  the 
hospital  at  Nymwcgen.  They  also  serve  in  the 
Magdalen  asylum  uf  Pastor  Ileldrin^,  in  Steen- 
beck.  Similar  sister^associations  exist  in  Qro* 
ningen  and  Amsterdam.  —  Besides  the  above 
there  are  similar  institutions  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, PUtelmrgh,  United  States,'  and  in  London 
(the  instit.  of  Nursing  Sisters,  started  by  Elixar 
beth  Fry ;  St,  John's  House,  ^4  Fitzroy-square ; 
"  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  in  Davenport  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  the  '*  House  of  Mercy,"  in  Clever, 
near  Windsor). — (See  Flicdner^s  Armen-u.  Kran- 
kenfreund,  Oct.,  1853;  Nathisius'   Volksblatl, 

*  Instead  or  these  more  completely  orf^anixed  insti- 
•tations,  many  Evanj^elicsl  ehurobee  in  the  U.  S.  have 
Poreas  snd  other  eharity  societiee,  the  general  aim  or 
whieb  is  the  same.  These  are,  indeed,  oomparatively 
limited  and  irregular  in  their  operationi ;  and  yet  the 
relief  whieb  they  annually  afford  to  the  aick,  the  poor, 
and  etpccially  by  providing  necessary  comforts  for 
destitute  ehildren,  is  in  the  oggregate  rery  consider- 
able. In  ibis  way  thousands  are  fed^  eloibod,  and 
cared  for,  who  do  not  shore  in  other  more  public 
ebarities.  This  proves,  at  least,  the  ezisteaee  of  a 
spirit  of  Christian  corolpassion  kindred  to  that  which 
has  led  to  the  organisations  described  above,  and 
affords  ground  to  hope  that  permanent  and  effective 
schemes  of  Christian  charity  will  ere  long  be  generally 
adopted. — Thus  far  the  Episcopal  churches  and  Friends 
of  this  country,  have  exhibited  the  most  seal  and  liber- 
ality in  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  asylums  snd 
hoffpitals  for  the  in0rm,  aged,  and  sick.  Such  insUtn- 
tions  exist  in  all  our  principal  cities.  a 
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1854,  Ko.  20 ;  Bmuen,  Churoh  of  the  Futvre ; 
niersch,  Vorles.  Uber  Kathol.  a.  Protestant  I., 
280 ;  Rothe,  Ethik,  III.,  422,  Ac. ;  Sationus,  von 
d.  heil.  Liebe,  III.,  94).  Wicbbrn.* 

Deborah.— 1.  A  nurse  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  24: 
59 ;  35 :  8 ;  Judges  4 : 5.  —  2.  A  prophetess  and 
judge  in  Israel.  She  was  the  wife  of  Lapidoth, 
and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  She 
owed  her  influence  to  her  prophetic  gifts,  and 
obtained  a  place  among  the  judges  of  the  land, 
by  being  employed  aa  JehoTah^  instrument  in 
delivering  Israel  from  Jabin'a  tyranny,  which 
had  oppressed  the  land  for  twenty  years.  Then 
Deborah,  as  the  Lord's  prophetess,  required 
Barak  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  batUe,  pro- 
mising that  Jehovah  would  give  the  foe  into  his 
hands  (see  Barak),  Deborah's  answer  to  Barak 
(Judges  4 : 6)  has  been  misconstrued  by  some 
into  language  of  derision  and  scorn.  It  does  im- 
ply that  there  was  something  lacking  in  Barak ; 
this,  however,  was  not  natural  courage,  but  full 
confidence  i  n  the  prophetic  anthori ty  of  Debora Vt 
call.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  D.  oele- 
brated  the  victory  in  a  glorious  song  of  triumph 
(Judges  5),  the  authenticity  of  which  is  now 
freely  admitted  by  all  critics.  (Commentariea 
have  been  written  upon  it  by  C.  H.  Hollmann, 
Lips.,  1818:  Kalkar,  Othin.,  1833;  Kimink, 
UUrqj.,  1840;  Herder,  Geist  d.  hebr.  Poesie, 
II.,  235,  ke, ;  Bottoer,  Bibl.  Stud.  d.  slioht. 
Geistlichk.,  I.-III.;  J.  v.  Gumpacb,  Alttest. 
Studien:  Heidelb.,  1852,  p.  1-138).    Kurtz.* 

Decalogae,  from  i}  ^xoxoyof  sc.  |3»/33io$  or  vofco- 
Btela,  the  common  name  for  the  Ten  Command^ 
ments  among  the  Greek  fathers;  or  the  Ten 
Words  (LXX.  o»  Uxok  Xoyo*,  fa  Mxa  lifiiwta) 
which  constitute  the  groundwork  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  laws  of  Moses  (Ex.  20  :  1-17,  and  ch. 
21-23;  comp.  24  :  7 ;  34  :  28;>  Deut  4: 13; 
10  :  4) ;  hence  called  the  eooenant  (Deut  4  :  13), 
which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  having  himself 
declared  unto  Israel,  whilst  the  other  laws  were 
proclaimed  by  Moses.  Comp.  Philo  de  decal. 
2  5,  ed.  Mang.  II.  183.  They  were  engraven  on 
both  sides  (Ex.  32 :  15)  of  two  tables  of  stone, 
which,  as  the  testimony  of  Jehovah  to  his  people, 
were  preserved  in  the  ark,  in  the  holy  of  holies 
(Ex.  25 :  21*). 

The  decalogue  is  recorded  also  in  Deut.  5  :  6, 
et  seq.  Apart  from  minor  variations  (for  the 
most  accurate  collation,  and  variations  from 
Samaritic  text,  vid.  Vet.  Test.  ed.  Kennikotti 
vol.  I.,  p.  149),  the  principal  differences  between 
these  records  pertain  to  wfonaih  and  the  tenth 
commandments.  In  Exodus,  the  rest  of  God 
after  the  six  days  of  creation  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  sabbath ;  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  The 
tenth  commandment  begins,  in  Exmius,  Thoa 
shalt  not  covet  thv  neighbor's  house;  in  Dea 
teronomy.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  thy  neighbor's 

'  Od  this  passage  to  be  eiplained  by  reference  to  84 : 
1,  vid.  HcDgsten^rg,  Beitrftge,  III.  p.  387;  and  Ber- 
theau,  die  sieben  Qmppen  mosaisoher  Oetetse,  18i0, 
p.  98. 

*  HItiig  maintains  that  upon  the  second  table  was 
engraven  an  entirely  different  decslogue,  that,  namely, 
which  is  recorded  in  Ex.  84  :  12-26 ;  rid.  bis  **  Ostem 
und  Pfingsten  ira  sweiten  Dekalog."  For  critioism  sss 
Hengstenberg  and  Bertheao. 
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¥nfe.  The  SeptaaginI  confomiB  the  order  in 
Exodus  to  that  of  Deuteronomy ;  but  the  chang^ 
is  not  sustained  by  any  of  the  other  old  authori- 
ties. 

Division  of  (he  Decalogue;  Tid.  Treatises  by 
Sonntag.  in  TheoL  Studien,  1836 ;  also  by  Znllig, 
ibid.  L  II.  1837 ;  especially  Qeffcken  on  "  £in- 
theilung  des  Dekalogus  una  den  Einflusi  dersel- 
ben  auf  den  Cultus,  1838. 

There  are  three  methods  of  enumeration. 
The  first  method,  which  came  to  prevail  in  the 
Romish  Church  through  the  influence  of  Augue> 
tine,  and  is  retained  by  the  Lutherans,  holds 
Ex.  20 :  2-C  to  be  the  first  command,  the  essence 
of  which  is  expressed  in  v.  3,  verses  4,  5,  and  6 
being  regarded  as  merely  explanatory.  **  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house"  is  then 
taken  for  the  ninth ;  and  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,"  &c., 
for  the  tenth.  Yet  Augustine  (Qusdst.  in  Exod. 
71)  decides  in  favor  of  the  order  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy;  and  is  followed  among  modern 
biblical  scholars  by  Sonntag. 

The  second  and  third  methods  of  enumeration 
agree  in  holding  the  prohibition  of  the  different 
species  of  lust  to  be  but  one  command,  the  tenth ; 
but  differ  in  the  division  of  the  first  anft  second. 
The  second  method,  current  among  the  Jews, 
takes  Ex.  20,  v.  2  to  be  the  first  commandment, 
and  V.  3-6  to  be  the  second,  the  one  being  re- 
garded as  requiring  faith  in  God  as  the  all-per- 
fect being,  the  other  faith  in  him  as  one  God, 
and  prohibiting  idolatry ;  whilbt  the  third  method, 
received  by  the  Greek  Church,  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  by  Sooinians,  takes  v.  3,  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me  to  be  the  first, 
and  V.  4-6  to  be  the  second. 

Of  these  methods  the  most  ancient  historical 
testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  third.  Compare 
Josephus,  Ant.  III.  5,  5 ;  Philo  quis  rerum  div. 
hnr.  {  35.  M.  I.  496,  de  decal.  {  12,  M.  II.  188 ; 
and  Origen,  homil.  in  Exod.  8  (ed.  Lommatisch, 
tom.  IX.  p.  91).  Origen  is  acquainted  also  with 
the  conception  of  the  first  command,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  first  method,  but  knows  nothing 
of  a  divuion  of  the  tenth  ;  fur  he  raises  the  ol? 
jeotion :  quodsi  ita  puteiur,  tion  eomplebiiur  de- 
cern numertis  mandaiorum.  El  ubijam  erit  deca- 
logi  Veritas  f  The  first  clear  trace  of  the  Jewish 
or  second  enumeration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ge- 
mara  of  Babylon  (Tract.  Mnccoth,  24  a.).  As 
regards  the  Romish,  or  Augustinian,  conception 
of  the  first  commandment,  the  remark  ought  to 
be  made  that  it  is  sustained  by  one  of  the  two 
accentuations  which  accompany  the  masorctio 
text,  and  by  the  Jewish  collection  of  Sabbath 
Lessons ;  and,  it  is  very  probable,  was  handed 
down  by  ancient  Jewish  tradition. 

The  decision  of  the  question  as  to  which  of 
these  methods  of  enumeration  is  correct,  de- 
pends properly  on  a  consideration  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  decalogue;  and  this  results, 
without  doubt,  in  favor  of  the  third,  or  Philo- 
nian  method.'— The  theory  which  limits  the  Jirst 
command  to  v.  2  (Ex.  20)  is  contradicted  by  the 
form  of  the  verse  itself;  as  Origen  remarks:  hie 
sermo  nondum  sermo  mandati  est,  sed  quis  sit, 
qui  mandat,  ostendit.  Verse  2  exhibits  the  being 
of  God,  and  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  the  obliga- 


tions of  Israel ;  and  resembles  the  formula  which 
introduces  and  concludes  the  commands  given  in 
Lev.  18  (comp.  Lev.  19).  Ilence  the  connection 
of  V.  2  and  3  is  very  intimate.  Israel  shall  have 
no  other  gods  before  Jehovah,  because  he  re- 
vealed his  power  over  heathen  gods  and  his 
faithfulness  to  his  people  in  bringing  them  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thus  also  doee  the 
argument  lose  its  force,  which  is  derived  in  faTot 
of  uniting  v.  2-6  into  one  commandment,  fron. 
the  opinion  that,  if  v.  3  be  taken  as  a  separate 
command,  it  seems  to  have  no  basis ;  for  y.  2  is 
not  merely  introductonr  to  the  whole  decalof^e, 
but  a  special  reason  for  the  first  command  in 
verse  3. 

The  separation  of  v.  2-6  into  two  eommanda 
is  sustained  decidedly  by  the  difference  aa  to 
matter  between  v.  3  and  v.  4.  The  requirement 
to  worship  Jehovah  only  does  not  aa  such  pro- 
hibit the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of 
an  image ;  and  the  prohibition  in  v.  4  and  5  does 
not  specify,  as  some  Lutherans  claim  (e.  g.,  Ger- 
hard, loci  ed.  Cott.  v.  V.  p.  244),  the  worship  of 
heathen  gods,  but  pertains  to  a  particular  form 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

As  regards  the  last  command,  a  division  maj 
indeed  be  justified  by  the  record  in  Deoteronomj, 
according  to  which  we  may  make  a  distinction 
between  cupiditaa  impurce  volnptaiis  and  eupi^ 
diias  inordtnaii  lueri.  But  the  record  in  Exodas 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  one ;  and  according 
to  this,  no  essential  difference  can  be  shown  to 
exist  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  commands,  aa 
given  in  the  Romish  method  of  enumeration. 
Ilence  even  Luther  combines  the  two  in  his 
Catechism.  Other  variations  affect  the  order 
only  in  which  the  other  commands  follow  each 
other;  and  show  that  the  Jews  and  primitiye 
Christians  used  greater  freedom  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  commandments  than  prevails  in 
modern  times. 

Another  question  pertains  to  the  division  of 
the  Decalogue  into  two  tables,  in  reference  to 
which  the  O.  T.  contains  no  express  declarations. 
If  the  Philonian,  or  third  method  of  enumera- 
tion be  correct,  five  commandments  must  be 
assigned  to  each  table,  as  was  done  by  Philo 
and  Josephus  (Ant.  III.,  6,  fin.).  (Comp.  Iren. 
11.,  42  [24,  4] ).  Each  of  the  first  five  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  being  referred  to  a 
•rround  or  motive,  and  by  the  formula,  '*the 
Lord  (or  Jehovah)  thy  God."  The  first  table 
develops  love  to  God,  the  second,  love  to  man. 
(Matt.  22  :  37-39).  The  command  to  honor 
father  and  mother  is  nut  on  the  first  table,  be- 
cause the  relation  of  children  to  parents  is  that 
of  devotion  to  the  representatives  of  God  on 
earth ;  and,  standing  last,  it  forms  the  transi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  second  table. — Eph. 
6 : 2,  has  been  frequently  cited  to  prove  that  the 
second  table  begins  properly  with  the  command 
to  honor  father  and  mother;  and  Ambrosiaster, 
accordingly  (Ambrosii  opp.  ed.,  Paris,  p.  248), 
has  assigned /oiir  to  the  first,  and  six  to  the 
second  table.  The  usual  reply  is,  that  this  com- 
mand, though  last  on  the  first  table,  may  be 
designated  as  the  first  in  the  Decalogue  to  which 
a  promise  is  annexed.  But  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  Eph.  6 :  2,  is :  '*  which  is  a  first  or 
principal  command  in  a  promise,  that  is,  be- 
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eaose  ifc  is  oonncoted  with  a  promise.''    Inter- ' 
preted  thus,  the  passage  has  do  bearing  upon  , 
the  position  of  the  command  on  the  tables  of  the ' 
Decalogue.  —  (Comp.  Winer,  in  loco.)    Cal?in, ! 
also  (Inst  II.,  8, 12),  whom  the  Reformed  Church 
follows,  decides  in  favor  of  the  division  into  four 
and  six,  because  if  the  fifih  is  put  upon  the  first 
table,  we  ignore  religionis  et  carikUis  distino- 
iionem ;  and  refers  to  Matt.  19  :  19.  —  In  the 
Romish  and  Lutbern  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  became  usual  to  refer  three  to  the  first,  after 
the  example  of  Augustine,  and  seven  to  the 
second  table.   (Corop.  Cat.  Rom.  ps.  III.,  C.  5, 9, 
1,  and  Luther's  Lsrs.  Cat^.     This  division  re- 
ceives some  support  from  the  circumstance  that 
three  and  seven  are  sacred  numbers,  and  that 
thus  the  tables  are  nearly  of  equal  extent. 

Following  Pfailo,  we  may  analyse  the  contents 
of  the  Decalogue  as  follows :  The  first  com.  of 
the  first  table  affirms  the  principle  of  monothe- 
ism in  opposition  to  polytheism  in  the  first  com- 
mand ;  and  in  the  second,  the  immateriality  of 
the  divine  being  in  opposition  to  the  deification 
of  nature.  In  tne  third,  it  enjoins  reverence  for 
God  in  all  the  actions  of  life  by  specifying  a  vio- 
lation of  reverence  which  is  most  likely  to  occur. 
In  the  fourth,  it  establishes  public  worship  by 
affirming  one  of  its  fundamental  elements.  In 
the  fifth,  it  recognises  the  parental  relation  as 
of  divine  authority  by  commanding  children  to 
honor  their  parents,  and  thus  Livs  the  founda- 
tion for  the  sanctification  of  social  life. 

The  second  table  is  evidently  determined  by 
the  threefold  conception  of  actual  sin  —  of  the 
hand,  mouth,  and  heart  (Ps.  24:  4) — frequently 
occurring  in  the  0.  Testament.  Thus  Thom. 
Aq.,  Savonarola  (vid.  Rudelbach,  Savon,  and  his 
Times,  p.  406),  Ilengstenberg,  Beitr.  III.,  p. 
600.  Tne  law  forbids,  first,  sins  in  act,  namely, 
injurv  done  to  the  life,  the  matrimonial  relations, 
and  the  property  of  a  fellow-man  ;  then  forbids 
sins  in  word,  or  injury  done  to  his  good  name 
hj  falsehood ;  and  finally,  forbids  even  the  de- 
sire to  possess  what  another  possesses,  thus 
revealinj;  the  obedience  required  by  the  law  to 
be  a  spiritual  or  internal  obedience,  which  can 
l>ecome  complete  only  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart.  This  exposition  of  the  last  command  in 
sustained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  verb 
niKHHt  ^  always  used  in  Deuteronomy.  It 
is  assumed  also  by  Paul  in  Rom.  7  :  7,  comp. 
ProT.  6 :  25.  —  The  unity  and  completeness  of 
the  Decalogue  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  theological  controversies  touching  the 
Decalogue,  have  reference  to  the  extent  and 
dignity  of  the  law  which  it  proclaims.  Vid. 
Baumgarten'H  Unters.  tbeol.  Streitigkeiten,  edited 
by  Semler,  Vol.  III.,  p.  220,  et  seq. 

The  spiritual  warfare  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  waged  against  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  led  them  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  prohibition  of  image-wor- 
ship, Ex.  20 :  4.  Zwingli  viewed  the  Romish 
method  of  enumeration  as  a  mutilation  of  the 
Decalogue  productive  of  the  worst  consequences ; 
yet  insistea  that,  whether  counted  as  the  first  or 
a  part  of  the  second,  the  prohibition  of  imaj^e- 
worship  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.  (Vid. 
Geffeken,  p.  33  and  p.  267,  et  seq.).    The  cate- 


chism of  Leo  Judso  (1534),  contains  it  as  the 
second.  (Geffcken,  p.  270).  Hence,  it  is  an 
error  to  refer  the  introduction  into  the  Reformed 
Church  of  this  method  of  enumeration  to  Calvin. 
Ex.  20 :  4,  however,  only  forbids  the  use  of 
images  as  objects  of  adoration,  whilst  the  Re- 
formed theologians  condemn  any  connection 
whatever  of  images  with  Church  cultus;  and 
thus  give  the  prohibition  an  application  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 
(For  Zwingli's  view,  vid.  Zeller,  das  theol.  Sys- 
tem Zwingli's,  p.  107).  In  expounding  the 
second  command,  Calvin  is  content  to  sa^ :  duo 
tantum  hie  vetat,  ne  quas  faciamus  imagines  vel 
Dei  effingendi  vel  adorandi  causa  ;  (Cau,  Geney. 
ed.,  l^iem.,  p.  141;  comp.  InsL  II.,  8,  17),  but 
in  applying  it  he  concurs  in  the  extreme  Tiews 
of  Zwingli.   (Geffcken,  p.  52). 

Here  the  controversy  hinged  between  the  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  Church  as  to  the  true 
method  of  enumeration.  Luther  retained  the 
Romish  enumeration,  because  averse  to  any 
change  which  could  be  avoided  without  preju- 
dice to  the  gospel ;  and  the  fanaticism  of  Carl- 
stadt  gave  iiim  occasion  to  maintain  that  the 
divine  command  does  not  prohibit  the  making 
of  images,  but  only  the  conversion  of  images 
and  pictures  into  idols,  or  means  of  idolatrous 
worship.  In  this  matter  freedom  of  eonscience 
must,  therefore,  be  allowed  (Luth.  Erl.  Ausg., 
XXIX.,  p.  144,  148).  This  position  led  the 
Reformea  theologians  to  accuse  the  Lutherans 
of  mutilating  the  Decalogue,  and  doing  violence 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  Lutherans  in  turn 
not  only  vindicated  Christian  libertv  in  diaphoris 
and  exposed  the  extravagance  of  the  Reformed, 
but  endeavored  also  to  defend  the  Romish  enu- 
meration as  correct.  (Comp.  Gerhard ;  Pfeiffer, 
dub.  vex.  cent.  I.,  loe,  96 ;  opp.  Vol.  I.,  p.  124 ; 
and  Walch,  Einleit.  in  die  Religionsstreitigkeiten 
ausser  der  evan.  Luth.  Kirche.,  III.,  p.  409). 

Following  the  Church  Fathers,  the  Reformers 
held  the  Decalogue  to  be  a  complete  summary 
of  the  moral  law.  It  is  the  lex  moralis  in  dis- 
tinction from  lex  ceremonialis ;  ( Apol.  A.  Cf.  ed. 
Rech.,  p.  60 ;  Loci  Com.  ed.  Arg.,  p.  357  ;  Cal. 
Inst.  II.,  8),  and  cont:iins  the  aetcrna  Dei  regula, 
which  is  essentially  the  lex  naturm;  Christ 
added  nothing  to  the  Decalogue,  but  only  ex- 
pounded it.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  that  which  is  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial, permanent  and  transient;  and  among  the 
latter,  not  only  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  but 
Calvin  and  other  Reformed  theologians  included 
the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day.  (Riveti 
explic.  decal.  in  opp..  Vol.  I.,  p.  1335).  It  was 
left  for  Puritanism  to  maintain  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  permanent  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  yet  in  trans ferringthe  obligation  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  evades 
the  logical  consequences  of  its  own  theory. 
(West.  Conf.  Ch.,  21).  For  the  controverHy  on 
the  identity  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  moral  law, 
vid.  Baumgarten's  Unters.  theol.  Streit.  III.,  p« 
229 ;  and  Buddei  theol.  mor.,  p.  369. 

Another  controversy  sprung  up  between  ortho- 
dox theology  and  Socinianism.  as  to  the  dignitv 
of  the  Decalogue.  Socinians  admitted  it,  indeed, 
to  be  a  summary  of  the  moral  law  of  the  0.  T., 
(the  fourth  command,  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
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law,  excepted;  Cut.  Raoov.  q.  268),  bat  regarded 
its  contentu  as  (greatly  inferior  tc>  that  of  the  moral 
preoepts  of  Christ,  (vid.  Fock,  Socinianismus.  p. 
560,  et  Beq.).  At  a  later  period,  however,  they 
went  much  farther;  denying  all  moral  Rignifi- 
eanoe  to  the  Decalogue,  they  viewed  it  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  civil  enactment. 

Obhlbk. — Gerhart, 
Deoapolis  (Matt.  4: 25 ;  Mark  5 :  20;  7 :  31) 
is  the  name  of  a  district  Wing  beyond  the  Jordan, 
incloding  ten  cities  and  their  suburbs  (Jos.  Vita, 
c.  9 ;  Pun.,  hut  nat,  V.,  16,  17).  It  lay  in  the 
N.  £.  part  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  mostly  heathen  (Luke 
8 :  26, 37, 39 ;  Jos.,  B,  /.,  3, 9, 7).  The  Romans, 
about  the  time  Archelaus  began  to  reign,  placed 
it  under  the  Syrian  governor  (Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch. 
3,  6.  p.  517),  so  that  it  was  reckoned  with  Syria 
(Jos.  VUa,  c.  65).   Under  the  Romans  it  enjoyed 

Jeculiar  advantages  (Jos.,  Ani.,  14, 4,  4;  17,  11, 
,  &o.).  Pliny  names  the  cities  in  the  follow- 
ing cider:  Damasons,  Philadelphia  (the  Rab- 
bath  of  Deut  3 :  11 ;  2  Sam.  11:1),  Raphana 
(1  Mace.  5  :  37),  Scythopolis  (Bethshan,  1  Sam. 
31 :  10),  Gadara  (opposite  Scythopolis,  and  chief 
city  of  Perea,  Matt.  8 :  28 ;  Mark  5:1),  llippon, 
Dion,  Palla,  Gerasa,  and  Canatha.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Damascus  occurs  in  this  list;  for 
Jos.,  B,  /.,  3,  9,  7,  says  Scythopolis  was  the 
largest  city  of  Decapolis,  whereas  Damascas  is 
much  larger  than  S.  And  instead  of  Raphana, 
pTOLEic.,  5,  15,  puts  Capitolias.  Ligbtfoot, 
hor,  hebr.,  563,  &c.,  adds  Uesarea  Phil.,  Caphar- 
kanaim,  Capharzemach,  Beth-goberim,  and  Orbu, 
otherwise  unknown  towns.  Although  these 
cities  were  not  geographically  connected,  they 
were  commercially  leagued  together,  for  the 
special  advantage  of  their  predominantly  Greek 

Eopulation ;  the  number  thus  associated  may 
ave  varied  at  different  times.  (See  Ewald,  I.  e. 
2,  p.  336,  ke.).  Whether  this  league  was  formed 
berore  or  after  the  time  of  Herod  Jf.,  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  probably  terminated  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Vaihinqer.* 

Deoins  was  elected  Emperor  of  Rome  by  the 
army,  in  249,  and  soon  after  confirmed  the  choice 
by  a  victory  over  Philip,  at  Verona.  Decius 
ascended  the  throne  with  vast  schemes.  He 
was  determined  to  restore  the  power  of  the  city 
as  the  ruling  metropolis  of  the  empire,  to  resus- 
citate the  ancient  Roman  spirit,  and  restore  itn 
institutions  and  religion,  in  the  execution  of 
these  schemes  he  had  to  suppress  civil  wars, 
repel  Barbarian  invasions,  overcome  rivals,  and 
check  the  aspirations  of  ambitious  generals.  He 
divided  the  government,  appointed  Gesars,  and 
placed  them  over  the  provinces.  But  this  en- 
dangered the  unity  of  tbe  empire.  To  save  this 
he  had  to  remove  everything  which  tended  to 
increase  the  peril.  Now  one  of  the  most  threat- 
ening social  powers  within  the  empire  was  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  tolerated  so  long,  with- 
out being  suspected  as  in  ite  nature  inimical  to 
the  ancient  Koman  institutions  and  religion, 
that  it  had  almost  imperceptibly  increased  and 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  Per- 
sonally Decius,  like  Trajan,  was  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity only  as  he  thought  it  a  political  league. 
It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  successful 
proseoatioQ  of  his  schemes,  that  Christianity 


should  be  exterminated.  He  accordingly  ordered 
a  general  persecution  in  250.  This  persecntion 
is  usually  reckoned  the  seventh ;  bat  its  extent* 
severity,  and  effecte  entitle  it  to  be  called  the 
first  general  persecution  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Persons  suspected  of  being  Christiana  were  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  to  the  gcnis,  and  offer  incense 
to  the  image  of  the  Emperor.  Those  who  re- 
fused were  warned,  mildly  punished,  then,  if 
they  persisted,  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
those  who  fled  was  confiscated.  The  enect  was 
terrible,  and  many  denied  their  faith.  Numbers 
fled  to  the  deserto,  and  became  the  forerunners 
of  monasticism.  But  thousands  remained  stead- 
fast, and  were  honored  as  confessors.  The 
leaders  of  the  congregations  were  most  seTerely 
dealt  with  (see  Cyprian  and  Dionyaius),  Among 
others  who  fled  were  the  seven  Ephesian  youths, 
who  hid  themselves  in  a  cave,  where  thej  are 
said  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  not  to  have 
awaked  for  200^ears. — Decius  died  (251)  with- 
out accomplishing  his  object  The  Church, 
purified  by  the  fires  which  had  consumed  much 
bad  material,  came  forth  brighter  and  stronger 
than  ever. — (See  Lapsi;  Euskb.,  H.  E.,  VI.,  40- 
42 ;  Cypr.,  aermo  de  lapsis;  Gfrorbr's  R.-geach., 
I.,  553-6 ;  Burckhardt's  Zeit  Const  d.  Ur.,  p. 
22.    Cfr.  Pauly's  Realencyclop.,  II.,  880). 

A.  VOGIL.* 

Defenior  matrimoniL— The  Romish  C,  ordi- 
narily, allows  of  divorce  only  as  to  connubial 
intercourse  {separatio  quoad  mensem  et  thorum), 
the  bonds  of  marriage  remaining  unbroken  (see 
Marriage),  A  complete  dissolution  of  those 
bonds  in  secured  by  an  annulling  of  the  marriage. 
In  order  to  correct  the  growing  evil  of  doing 
this  on  frivolous  grounds,  Benedict  XIY.,  in  an 
encyclical  letter  of  Aug.  26, 1741,  Quamvia  auo' 
ternce  vigilantice,  and  a  bull  of  Nov.  3,  1741, 
Dei  miseratione  (BuUar,  Magn.  ed,  Luxemb.  T. 
XVLfol.  41,  48,  &c.),  directed  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  recjuired  each  Bishop  to  appoint 
some  duly  qualified  person  in  his  diocese  as  a 
matrimoniorum  defensor.  It  was  made  the  datj 
of  this  officer  to  attend  the  oourte  before  whicn 
applications  for  the  entire  annulling  of  marriage 
came,  and  oppose  them,  even  to  the  last  appeal, 
unless,  after  thorough  investigation,  they  were 
found  to  be  entirely  justifiable.  The  office  was 
soon  established  throughout  the  Romish  C.  It 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  worthy  of  universal 
introduction.  Austria  and  Prussia  have,  in  part, 
adopted  the  measure  (see  v.  Savigny,  Darstollung 
d.  in  d.  preusz.  Gesetzen  Uber  ^.  Ehcscheidung 
unternommenen  Reform,  Berlin,  1844). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Dei  firratia.— St  Paul  usually  speaks  of  him- 
self a^  being  called  to  the  apostleship  *'  hy  the 
will  of  God"  (I  Cor.  1 :  1).  It  was  natural  for 
Bishops,  who  thought  themselves  successors  of 
the  apostles,  to  employ  a  similar  designation. 
Felix  of  Rome,  356,  styles  himself.  Per  gratiam 
Dei  epise.  Afterwards  Dei  or  Christi  nomine, 
miseratione,  misericordia,  were  used  by  ecclesi- 
astics, as  well  as  by  civil  officers.  Rothaire,  in 
his  edict  for  the  Lombards,  643,  calls  himself, 
in  Dei  nomine  rex,  anno  Deo  propiliante  regni 
mei  octavo  (Walter,  corpus  jur,  Oerm,  I.  683). 
Ethelbald:  divina  dispensatione  rex  Mereiorum, 
716.    Since  Pipin,  Dei  grcUia  has  been  in  vogae. 
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Charlemngno  u.<ed  it,  and,  since  the  7th  cent., 
the  German  Bishops  (Pbrtz,  Monum,  Germ, 
III.  33).  Subsequently  other  ezpreMions  were 
added,  espf*cially,  aposiolieas  sedU  gratia,  or  pro- 
videiUia  (IIartzheix,  Cone.  Germ,  I.  43);  so 
Adalbert,  Arclib.  of  Mayenoe,  in  a  letter  to 
Caliztus,  1121,  and  £berhard  II.,  B.  h{  Bamberfi; 
(Pkz,  ihe$.  noviss,  atiecdot,  VI.  368).  But  the 
phrase  came  into  funeral  use  first  since  the  14 ih 
oent.  (See  Obislek,  de  tiiulo;  Nos  Dei  gr, 
Isipa.  1677,  4to;  Tilesius,  dt  Mentu  tituli:  Noa 
Dei  gr,  BegimotU,  1723, 4to. ;  Hivmann,  de  Hi, : 
Dei  gr,  Goittng,  1727,  &c.;  Mabillon,  de  re 
diplom.  lib.  II.  e,  II.  {  X. ;  Bintesim,  Denkw,^ 
^.,  I.  Th.  II.  150,  &c.)        II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Deism.  —  The  term  is  used  in  a  metaphysical 
and  in  a  iheolugieal  sense.  MetaphTsical  Deism, 
a  system  of  modern  origin,  holds,  in  oppOHition 
to  Atheism,  that  there  is  a  God,  and,  in  opp«>si- 
tion  to  Pantheism,  that  he  is  not  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world,  but  is  also  separated 
from  it.  II is  relation  is  external.  Once  created, 
the  universe  moves  on  in  its  course  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  without  the  interposition  of 
God.  Theism,  on  the  contrary,  holas  an  inter- 
nal relation  of  God  to  the  universe ;  namely,  that 
he  has  created,  and  now  preserves  and  governs 
it  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

Theological  Deism  teaches  that  Christianity 
is  a  system  of  natural  religion  — a  faith  in  God 
which  is  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  reason. 
Whatever  is  not  conformable  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  set  aside  as  being  no  part 
of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  its  matter, 
Deism  is  naturalism  ;  for  it  takes  natural  reli- 
gion to  be  the  norm  and  the  sum  of  revealed 
religion.  As  to  its  form,  it  is  rationalism;  for 
it  aecords  to  the  reason  the  right,  independently 
of  all  authority,  to  examine  and  purify  the 
Christian  religion. 

This  species  of  Deism  arose  in  England  dur- 
ing the  1/ th  and  18th  centuries,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformation,  of  philosophy,  and 
ffeneral  culture,  combined  with  that  of  Socin- 
lanism,  the  criticisms  of  Spinoza  and  the  social 
condition  of  France.  The  progress  of  the  Refiir- 
mation  in  England  being  one  of  violent  conflict, 
many  parties  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Established  Church-* a  state  of  things  that 
awakened  a  desire  to  find  some  basis  upon 
which  all  the  divisions  of  Protestantism  mi^ht 
unite.  —  Francis  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  (f  1626), 
reduced  knowledge  to  experience  as  its  source 
(Empiricism),  and  thus  originated  a  particular 
school  of  philosophy,  whose  influence  modified 
the  general  culture  of  the  nation.  Though  he 
drew  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  know- 
ledge and  faith,  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
based  the  belief  of  Christianity  upon  the  word 
of  God,  some  of  his  disciples  applied  the  princi- 
ple, that  philosophy  is  an  induction  from  expe- 
rience, to  Christianity  also.  Thomas  Ilobbes 
(t  1679)  developed  the  principle  to  its  last  re* 
suits.  All  knowledge  is  derived  from  sensation 
(Sensationalism  instead  of  Empiricism),  and 
will  from  sensual  desire :  hence,  good  and  evil 
as  such  do  not  exist ;  nor  is  there  a  moral  law : 
religious  faith  and  worship  have  arisen  partly 
from  perverted  reflection  upon  experience,  partly 
from  fear  and  have  been  **  formed"  into  posi- 


tive religion  by  founders  of  governments  and 
lawgivers :  the  Scriptures  aim  at  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  kingdom  of  God ;  its  teachings  may  in 
part  be  above  reason,  but  cannot  be  against  it : 
the  Church  is  a  society,  dependent  like  a  civil 
corporation  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  who, 
as  Its  head  by  divine  right,  determines  what  is 
to  be  taught  and  believed.  The  influence  of 
these  principles  upon  the  general  mind  was  deep 
and  broad.  Deeper  and  broader  still,  however, 
was  the  influence  of  John  Locke  (f  1704).  De- 
riving all  knowledge,  all  religious  and  moral 
ideas,  from  two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection, 
he  ascribes  to  the  reason  the  authority  to  decide 
upon  the  reality  and  true  meaning  of  Revelation; 
and  maintains  that,  though  Revelation  com- 
municates truths  in  the  simplest  style  which  the 
reason  could  not  have  discovered,  or  at  best 
could  have  apprehended  only  under  a  icientifio 
form,  it  can  nevertheless  oomroanioate  such 
truths  only  as  do  not  contradict  the  reason. 
The  reason  does,  indeed,  not  originate,  but  it 
can  comprehend,  Christian  truth.  Thus  Locke 
strengthened  the  rationalistic  tendency,  though 
on  account  of  his  belief  in  Revelation  many 
orthodox  Christians  adhered  to  him. 

The  line  of  Deists,  however,  begins  properly 
with  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Cherbury  (f  1648), 
a  civilian  and  a  scholar,  who  unfolded  his  reli- 
gio- philosophical  theory  in  two  larger  works: 
De  veritate,  1624,  a  critique  on  knowledge,  and 
De  religione  Gentiliumt  1645,  a  critique  on  faith ; 
and  in  two  smaller  works :  De  eausis  errDvum, 
and  dt  religione  laid,  Herbert  regards  religion 
as  the  highest  specific  attribute  of  man;  and 
reduces  it  to  five  elementary  truths :  1,  The  ex- 
istence of  God ;  2,  the  duty  of  adoration ;  3,  yir- 
tue  and  piety  as  the  principal  constituents  of 
adoration  ;  4,  the  duty  to  be  sorry  for  sin,  and 
forsake  it ;  5,  Divine  retribution  in  this  life,  and 
in  the  next.  Natural  religion,  he  maintains, 
originally  pure,  degenerated  through  the  inno* 
vations  of  tne  priests;  and  the  Christian  religion, 
resting  oh  these  same  principles,  was  corrupted 
bv  the  hierarchy.  Nevertheless  these  five  main 
pillars  of  pure  religion,  lying  back  of  all  qnes* 
tions  which  divide  religious  porties,  remain  un» 
shaken ;  and  are  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation,  even  without  a  revelation.  Revelap 
tion  is  not  necessary,  though  not  impossible, 
and  even  under  certain  conditions  credible.  -— 
Charles  Blount  (f  1693),  author  of  antma  mundi, 
1679,  and  of  (haclea  of  Reason^  1695,  adopted 
the  theory  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  authority 
of  State  in  matters  of  religion  and  the  five  arU* 
cles  of  Herbert,  in  connection  with  the  ootton  that 
an  originally  nure  pagan  religion  was  corrupted 
by  the  pretended  revelations  of  selfish  priests ; 
and  though  he  did  not  attack  Christianity 
directly,  sought  nevertheless  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute by  means  of  wit  and  satire  (1660-1689). 

After  the  revolution  of  1689,  when  William 
III.  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  the  fVeedom 
of  the  press  established  by  law*  and  the  Beaaon 
abletieas  of  Ckristianityt  propounded  by  Lockei 
became  the  received  maxim,  the  seeds  of  Deism, 
previously  sown,  began  to  sprout  and  grow 
rapidly.  John  Toland,  an  Irishman  of  con* 
siaerable  learning  (f  1722)  published  a  work, 
entitled  Ckritlianiiy  nU  mysUrimu  (1696),  in 
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which.  Adopting  the  Lockenn  method,  he  nt- 
tempted  to  show  that  the  Gonpel  was  neither 
oootrarj  to,  nor  yet  above  reason;  that  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  because  useful  and 
necessary,  were  as  easily  understood  as  the 
known  properties  of  wood,  air,  or  water.  To 
establish  so  extraordinary  a  theory,  Tolond  ar- 
gued, from  the  nature  of  the  reason  and  of  know- 
ledge, from  the  Bible  and  the  Church  fathers, 
that  there  were  no  mysteries  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; but  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
were  foisted  in  by  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to 
Judaism,  and  to  paganism,  and  by  philosophy. 
A  violent  controversv  ensued;  the  book  was 
publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Irish  parliament; 
and  the  author  escaped  a  judicial  prosecution 
only  by  a  sudden  flight  from  Dublin.  Toland 
was  followed  by  Anthony  Collins,  a  personal 
friend,  and  a  disciple  of  Locke.  In  1713  he 
published  anonymously  a  Di9cour$e  on  Free- 
thinking.  In  which,  opposing  blind  submission 
to  authority,  be  vindicates  free  thinking,  that  is, 
thinking  without  faith,  as  the  right  of  man, 
which  should  never  be  restrained ;  for  it  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Bible  itself;  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  free-thinkers ;  Christ  would 
have  men  search  the  Scriptures ;  and  Paul  ac- 
knowledges the  freedom  of  human  judgment 
when  he  reasons  from  premises:  besides,  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  virtue  in  every  age 
have  been  free-thinkers.  This  book,  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  bitterness  towards  Christianity, 
the  Church,  and  mankind,  called  forth  numerous 
replies,  of  which  that  by  Bentley,  the  celebrated 

?bilologist,  is  the  most  ingenious  and  forcible, 
et  all  the  opponents  of  Collins  "and  Locke 
agreed  with  them  that  there  can  be  no  absolute 
contradiction  between  the  reason  and  revelation, 
and  that  thought  must  be  free ;  Jree,  however, 
they  meant  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
not  led  captive  by  the  prejudices  of  infidelity. 
A  work  by  Whiston  on  prophecy  gave  occasion 
to  Collins,  ten  years  later,  1724,  to  attack  indi- 
rectly the  evidences  for  the  divine  authority  of 
Christianity,  in  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christ,  Rel,  After  criticising  the 
hypotheses  of  WhisU)n,  he  proceeds :  The  prin- 
cipal evidence  for  the  trutn  of  Christianity  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  prophecy,  but  must  be 
drawn  from  it  by  menus  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation :  each  new  revelation  is  based  upon  a  pre- 
yious  one;  thus  the  truth  of  Christianity  de- 

5 ends  upon  the  revelations  of  the  O.  T. :  that 
esus  of  Nazareth  is  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  can  be 
proved  from  the  O.  T.  only ;  for  neither  miracles 
nor  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
can  establish  the  troth  of  Chrirttianity :  if,  there- 
fore, the  pro<if  derived  from  the  0.  T.  be  valid, 
Christianity  rests  unshaken  upon  its  true  foun- 
dation; if  not,  it  is  groundless.  But  the  proof 
which  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  derive  from  pro- 
phecy, depends  upon  typical  and  allegorical  in- 
terpretation; apostolic  Christianity,  accordingly, 
is  based  upon  types  and  allegories;  hence  if, 
with  Whiston,  allegorical  interpretation  be  re- 
jected OS  weak  and  fanatical,  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  rieligion  is  destroyed. — The  whole 
argument  tends  to  make  the  impression  that 
Christianity  is  of  doubtful  authority,  because 


the  only  possible  method  of  establithing^    i 
truth  is  not  conclusive.     In   the  con  trovers 
which  arose,  some  maintained  that  Christianity 
does  not  rest  positively  upon  the  0.  T. ;  otbera 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.  have  actual  1^ 
been  fulfilled ;  whilst  some  admitted  that,    in 
single  instances,  the  evangelists  and  npostlesi 
erred  in  their  interpretations.    The  discusston| 
of  the  evidences  from  prophecy  led  to  a  dioous- 
sion  of  evidences  from  miracUs;  and  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  was  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other.    Thomas  Woolston 
(t  1731)  endeavored  to  show  (Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  1727-30]  that,  if  the 
narratives  be  taken  literally,  the  historical  truth 
of  the  miracles  must  be  called  into  question ; 
and,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  letter  of  the 
narratives,  as  it  conveys  no  rational  sense,  must 
contain  a  mystical  meaning.    That  is  to  say,  the 
New  Testament  is  not  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  allegorical iy.    The  most  forcible  reply  to 
Woolston  was  the  examination  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  resurrection,  by  Sherlock ;  a  work  that, 
15  years  afterwards,  provoked  an  attack  upon 
the  evidences  of  the  resurrection,  by  Peter  An- 
net  (t  1768).    Laying  aside  the  restraints  of 
alienor iual  interpretation,  Annet  took  ground 
against  the  conception  of  a  miracle ;  discarded 
the  miracles  of  Paul;  impugned  his  character; 
and  betrayed  a  spirit  of  proud  hostility  to  the 
whole  Gospel  history. 

When  I>eism  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  Christianity,  that 
the  liberty  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  must 
be  unlimited,  and  had  repudiated  the  evidences 
derived  from  prophecy  and  miracles,  the  ques- 
tion  arose:   in  what,  then,  does  the  positive 
truth  of  Christianity  consist  ?    The  answer  was : 
the  substance  and  end  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  morality.    This  was  the  thought  unfolded  by 
Shaftesbury  (t  1713)  (Charaoteristioks,  1714). 
The  created  world  is  a  harmonious  whole ;  the 
morally  good  consists  in  the  beautiful ;  and  the 
beautiful  is  the  end  of  religion  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  virtue.    Virtue  is  its  own  end ;  henre, 
the  promise  of  reward  in  heaven  is  prejudicial 
to  virtue.      A  decided  but    cunning   enemy, 
Shaftesbury  concealed  his  hostility  under  cover 
of  indirect  attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith. 

The  most  complete  summary  of  Deism  was 
brought  out  in  1730,  by  Matt.  Tindal  (f  1733). 
The  work  is  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation;  or,  the  Gospel  a  republication  of  the 
Religion  o^ Nature.    True  religion,  this  "great 
apostle  ot  Deism''  agrees,  is  natural  religion; 
and  consists  in  the  practice  of  morality,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  or  in  a  manner  of  life 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  things. 
Natural  religion  is  absolutely  perfect;  hence 
revealed  religion  cannot  add  anything  to  it,  nor 
detract  from  it.    The  Christian  religion  is  iden- 
tical with  natural  religiim ;  in  as  far  as  new,  it 
is  a  restoration  of  those  original  principles  laoght 
by  nature,  which  have  been  distorted  by  8upe^ 
stition.    As  revealed  religion  coincides  with  the 
religion  of  nature,  reason  must  sit  in  judgment 
on  nil  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.    The 
fundamental  idea  of  Tindal  was'  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  history,  and  untenable,  by  J.  Cony- 
beare,  in  his  Defence   of  Revealed  Rdigion; 
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tttOQgh,  like  many  others,  he  faiU  to  recognise 
the  essence  and  true   dif^ity  of  Christianity. 
The  complement  of  Tindal's  a  priori  deductions 
U  a  work  on   the  Tnie  Gospel  of  ChnJtt,  by 
Thomatt     Chubb    (f    1747),    the    glove-maker. 
Cbubb  examines   the   discourses  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  determine  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
design  ;  and  infers  from  them  that  Christ  enjoins 
those  thin);8  only  as  duties  Mrhich  are  in  them- 
leWes  obligatory ;  that  it  was  his  mission  to  re- 
rive  a  sound  view  of  morality,  and  reduce  it  to 
practice  by  the  organization  of  pious  associa- 
tions; and  that  the  Oospel  is,  therefore,  not  a 
matter  of  belief,  but  a  syj^tem  of  morality,  which 
is  identical  wiib  the  religion  of  nature.     Apply- 
ing ibi«i  method  of  reasoning  to  the  Old  Testa- 
men  t,  Thomas  Morgan  (f  1743)  perverted  the 
hiaionf  of  the  Jews,  arrayed  the  teachings  of  the 
New  TestHment  against  those  of  the  Old,  rejected 
the  atonement  and  other  d(»ctrtne8  as  the  dregs 
of  Judaism,  and,  in  opposition  to  Judaistic  Chris- 
tianity, proclaimed  himself  proudly  a  "Deistic 
Christian."     Lord   Bolingbroke,  canring  out 
the  principles  of  Tindal,  Chubb,  and  Morgan  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  viewed  religion 
as  a  measure  of  State  policy,  re-affirmed  the  pure 
Gospel  to  be  nothing  more  than  natural  religion, 
rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  the  fool- 
ish innovations  of  men,  and  dismitTsed  the  effort 
to  reconcile  true  philosophy  to  the  Scriptures  as 


vain. 


The  opinion  now  began  to  prevail  that  reason 
and  revelation  are  irreconoileable,  and  Deism,  in 
doubt  of  its  own  theory,  passed  over  into  skep- 
ticism, which  was  fully  developed  by  Hume 
(f  1776).  Thus,  the  entire  effort  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  natural  religion  by  a  process  of 
logical  reasoning,  resulted  in  doubting  the  truth 
of  all  religion.  English  Deism  operated  as  a 
strong  support  to  the  naturalism  of  France  and 
the  ratiooaiism  of  Germany. — Vid.  View  of  the 
principal  Deistical  writers,  by  John  Leiand; 
Vereuch  einer  vollst.  eng.  Freydenker-Biblitt- 
thek,  by  Thorschmid,  1765-C7 ;  Uesch.  des  engl. 
Deismus  by  Lechler,  1841. 

G.  V.  Lechlsb.  —  Gerhart, 
Demoniaci.  Among  all  the  miracles  wrought 
by  our  Lord,  the  healing  of  demoniacs,  or  those 
possessed  of  devils,  formed  the  most  remarkable 
class.  They  are  so,  partly,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  dehnitely  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  as  it  is  described  in  the  N.  T. ; 
partly,  because  no  completely  analogous  cases 
occur,  either  in  the  0.  T.,  that  of  Saul  being 
onfy  similar  (1  Sam.  18  :  10  ;  19  :  9,  23),  or 
tince  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  for 
the  mere  assertions  of  persons  psychically  disor- 
dered that  they  are  possessed,  require,  at  least, 
more  thorough  investigation. 

To  throw  light  on  this  obscure  subject,  we 
most  first  compare  the  expressiouM  of  the  N.  71 
concerning  demoniacal  possessions,  as  to  the 
ftppearanoes  presented ;  then  examine  the  differ- 
ent view  on  the  subject;  and  finally,  endeavour 
to  decide  concerning  it,  agreeably  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  fai^^  and  the  settled  principles 
of  natural  science. --^  The  N.  T.  often  speaks  of 
^9  entire  class  of  these  afflicted  persons,  and 
designates  them  as  »  Batftovtioutpo^  (Matt.  4 : 
24;  Mark  1 :  32),  and  as  ivos^iuvoi  artii  ftvtv 


ftut<a¥  axo^pffdv  (Luke  6  :  18).  The  evil  spirits 
producing  this  state  are  called  ioAfAwuk  (Matt. 
10  :  8 ;  Mark  1  :  34,  39 ;  3  :  15 ;  G  :  18 ;  Luke 
9  :  1 ;  10  :  17),  or,  indiscriminately,  ttvtvfukta 
(Matt.  8  :  16 ;  Luke  10  :  20),  or  nwtvfMtik  axor 
>tpra  (Matt.  10  :  1 ;  Mark  3  :  11 ;  6  :  7  ;  Luke 
6  :  18).  The  curing  is  called,  with  reference  to 
the  spirits,  ixfiaXkiw  (Matt.  8  :  16;  10:  1,  8; 
Mark  1 :  34,  39 ;  3 :  15  ;  6 :  13) ;  with  reference 
to  the  possessed,  ^^oHtvto^  (Luke  6  :  18 ;  7  : 
21).  or  iaa^  (Matt.  15 :  28) ;  and  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  it  is  said,  ra  5a*fidvca  or  ta  fCwvfUMra 
vHotdaatrai  ovfMf  (Luke  10  :  17,  20). — ^That  the 
N.  T.  writers  do  not  here  mean  onljr  physical 
disorders  is  admitted,  even  by  the  chief  ration- 
aliHtic  expositors.  Aat^ca  means  evil  spirits  in 
the  service  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  But  who  are  these  evil  spirits? 
Arc  they  fallen  angels,  or  departed  souls  of  un- 
godly men?  Josephus  thought  they  were  the 
latter;  and  the  rseudo-Clementine  Hi»milie8 
consider  as  demons  the  souls  of  the  giants,  who. 
Gen.  6  (in  this  view)  had  been  begotten  by  devils 
with  the  daughters  of  men.  But  all  such  conjeo* 
tures  have  no  value,  except  as  they  are  found  to 
agree  with  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  reason 
fur  taking  the  term  oso^oprof  in  a  sense  whiefi  it 
long  ago  lost.  The  LXX.,  in  places  without 
number,  uses  the  word  to  signify  not  merely 
^* unpurtJUd,"  but  simply  ** impure;"  and  so,  in 
Matt.  3  :  30,  an  unclean  spirit  is  mentioned, 
which  cannot  be  a  human  soul,  but  only  Satan 
himself.  The  wicked  spirits  in  Rev.  16 :  13 ; 
18  :  2,  cannot  be  departed  souls,  but  devils.  It 
is  thus  by  far  the  most  natural  to  understand  by 
those  6akfia¥iot(  real  devils,  t.  e.,  fallen  angels. 

But  a  more  important  question  is,  what  these 
spirits  did  in  their  victims.  Their  connexion 
with  the  men  is  indicated  Tariously;  by  the 
word  JatfiOM'Sfo^,  "  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil," 
which  defines  nothing;  by  ipog^io^tUt  "to  be 
vexed,  tormented"  (Luke  6 :  18) ;  by  Jfo/Mw, "  to  be 
bound"  (Luke  13 :  16) ;  by  Iz*%¥  ttpivua,  '*  to  have 
a  spirit"  (Acts  8:7;  16  :  16) ;  in  Josephus  by 
fiodvf 9^,  '*  to  intrude"  (Wars,  7, 6,  3) ;  by  iyxar 
Uiofuu,  "to  take  one's  abode  in"  (Ant.  6,  11, 
2) ; — the  severing  of  that  connection  by  i$f3i^y, 
**  to  go  out"  (Matt.  8 :  32,  &c.) ;  which  of  course 
presupposes  the  iym^'s^  of  Josephus,  though 
not  necessarily  a  mere  mechanical  fixedness  m 
space,  but  a  dynamical  inbeing,  a  working,  as  is 
implied  by  the  "  binding"  and  "  vexing."  That 
a  change  was  produced  in  the  bodily  functions, 
by  an  influence  foreign  to  the  human  constitution 
is  manifest  throughout.  The  soul  loses  power 
over  the  body.  An  alien  force  has  intervened, 
producing  disturbance  and  constraint  in  the 
commund  of  the  soul  over  the  bodily  organs. 
But  the  conscious  soul  itself  is  never  displaced 
by  the  demon,  is  not  the  seat,  or  directly  the 
subject  of  bis  ilifluenee.  He  acts  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  produces  phenomena  like  those  com- 
monly witnessed  in  ihe  b<Klily  states  under  other 
sorts  of  nervous  derangement.  The  influence  is 
not  upon  the  moral  nature,  but  upon  the  invisi- 
ble element  of  the  physical  system.  Judas,  in- 
deed, was  morally  affected  by  Satan  (John  13  : 
27 1 ;  but  Judas  was  a  hardened  sinner,  and  not 
a  demoniac. 

The  phenomena  were  Tarioas.    1.  A  sort  of 
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magnetic  clairvoyance.    The  demoniace  knew 
Jeeat  to  be  the  Sun  of  Qod,  while  yet  this  niys- 
terr  bad  not  been  ^ubiiithed.    The  damsel  at 
Philippi  had  this  clairvoyant  faculty  with  refer- 
ence to  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  16 :  16).  2.  KavinK, 
as  in  bursting  fetters,  in  going  naked,  and  in 
Tiolent  outcry.    3.  Epileptic  spasms.    4.  Loss 
of  speech.    The  mute  must  have  been  clearly 
distinguishable  fn)m  ordinary  cases  of  natural 
inftrmitv,  since  other  dumb  persons  are  never 
railed  demoniacs.    In  Mark  9  :  17,  the  dumb 
lunatic  was  nut  disabled  bjr  any  crippling  of  the 
lingual  muscles,  nor  by  being  deaf  from  birth, 
but  by  nenruus  disturbance,  running  into  frantic 
delirium.    Thus,  too,  the  mute  demoniac.  Matt. 
9 :  32.    5.  Lameness  in  the  body  (Luke  13 :  11), 
which  must  have  been  analogous  to  the  cases  of 
aphony.    So  also  Matt.  12  :  22,  with  the  per- 
son blind  and  dumb.     And  6.  In  Matt.  17  :  15, 
the  influence  produced  lunacy,  and  Mark  9  :  18, 
emaciation  [or,  as  some  explain  the  wurd,  con- 
vulsive rigidness].    In  this  person  last  men- 
tioned, we  observe  the  union  of  the  must  com- 
plicated phenomena.      Epilepsy,   preceded  by 
frantic  shrieks,  with  morbid  mcliniition,  on  ap- 
proach  of  the  attack,   to  frequent  dangerous 
places,  in  the  vicinity  of  fire  and  water ;  coinci- 
dence of  the  spasms  with  the  change  of  the 
moon ;  continued  dumbness  (perhaps  as  idiotic 
stupidity) ;  together  with  emaciation,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  fits.    In  all  these  diverse 
symptoms  there  appears  the  distinct  impression, 
as  well  in  the  patient  as  in  the  people  around, 
tl^t  the  case  is  caused  by  an  alien  influence.    In 
the  raving  Gadarene,  even  the  power  of  speech 
waa  under  the  control  of  the  demons,  who  speak, 
not  in  his  name,  but  with  his  organs,  Mark  5  : 
9 ;  Luke  8 :  30.   Even  the  appeal,  fitj  fit  0o(Mmo|;$, 
liark  5:7;  Luke  8  :  28,  must  have  come  frum 
the  demons ;  being  connected  with  the  clear  re- 
cognition of  Jesus  by  his  name. 

Thus  much  of  the  effects  of  the  influence.  It 
is  further  remarkable  thai  a  pluralify  of  demons 
could  exert  their  pernicious  power  in  one  man. 
Supposing  this  derangement  a  psychical  pheno- 
menon, we  may  still  inouire  whether  it  might 
not  have  become  possible  by  some  moral  J'auU. 
But  the  person  in  Mark  9,  and  the  parallels, 
who  had  been  possessed  yivm  childhood  decides 
against  this,  and  makes  the  affliction  appear  as 
a  mere  misfortune,  a  fruit  of  the  general  sin. 
The  other  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  cases  may  as 
well  be  taken  for  misfortunes  as  this.  There  is 
certainly,  as  Lange  says,  a  just  and  clear  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  abandoned  sinners 
and  demoniacs,  between  the  sphere  of  demonia- 
cal suffering,  and  that  of  demoniacal  acting. 
The  passo^.  Matt.  12  :  43,  concerning  the  un- 
clean spirit,  who,  finding  his  house  swept  and 
garnished,  returns  with  seven  other  spirits  worse 
than  himself,  does  not  oppose  this  view.  It  does 
not  require  ns  as  a  seneral  rule,  to  account  for 
one's  being  possessed  of  a  demon,  by  supposing 
the  person  guilty  of  special  sin ;  though  in  jpar- 
Hcutar  cases,  a  predispositiun  to  become  subject 
to  the  influence  may  have  been  produced  or 
heiffbtened  by  gross  vices. 

At  to  the  manner  of  healing  the  demoniacs : 
The  Lord  east  out  devils  **  with  a  word/'  lie 
gjkiB  the  disciples  the  same  power ;  and  even  one 


unknown  to  the  disciples,  cast  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Nay  more.  When  Christ  says 
(Matt  12  :  27),  "If  I  by  Beelsebub  cnst  out 
devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?" 
he  implies  that  even  unbelieving  Jews  ciiuld  do 
this ;  though,  as  appears  from  Acts  19  :  13,  they 
sometimes  failed.  Josephus  relates  (Ant.  8,  2^ 
5),  that  demons  were  cast  out  by  incantations 
and  medicines,  pretended  to  have  been  derived 
from  Solomon.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Try  ph. 
cap.  85)  speaks  of  those  whi>  used  arts  in  exor- 
cism as  the  heathens  did,  and  says  the  demons 
will  not  be  subjected  by  any  name  of  kinga,  jost 
men,  prophets,  patriarchs,  but  only  bv  the  name 
uf  God.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  the  deinona,  be- 
fore they  came  out,  vented  tlieir  rage  on  the 
possessed  (Mark  9  :  20;  Luke  9  :  42) ;  that  the 
possessed  himself  dreaded  healing  f  Mark  5:7; 
Luke  8 :  28) ;  and  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  dispirited.  The  demons  (Luke  8 :  31 )  were 
afraid  of  being  compelled  to  go  out  into  the 
abyss,  and  preferred  to  venture  into  the  awine, 
nut  fureseeing  the  uncontrollable  and  disostruua 
rage  of  the  animals  under  the  strange  distrac- 
tiun. 

Concerning  the  different  opinions  relating  to 
the  scriptural  statements  on  the  subject  of  de- 
moniacs, little  need  here  be  said.  Down  to  the 
lost  century, the  accounts  in  the  Now  Testament 
respecting  the  character  and  the  cure  of  these 
maladies,  were  rt>ccived  uniformly  in  the  spirit  of 
religious  faith.  Opinions  varied  only  as  to  who 
or  what  the  demons  were,  and  nut  at  all  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  or  their  influence 
over  particular  persons.  The  doctrine  drawn 
out  by  the  scholastics  related  nut  so  much  to  the 
fact  or  the  nature  of  the  diabolical  posstesaion, 
as  to  the  power  of  casting  out  the  devils  (exor- 
cism) (coinp.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others).  The 
presumption  was  that  demoniacs  continued  to  he 
met  witn.  Gisb.  Voetius  (III.  p.  1157,  etc.)  givea 
a  collection  of  Catholic  forms  uf  exorcism.  The 
power  of  exorcism  was  conhidered  by  the  Pro- 
testant scholastics  as  a  charisma  sine  infallibUi 
cum  etema  salute  connedione*  These  discus 
sions  acquire  some  practical  importance  from 
the  application  of  exorcism  in  baptism.  When 
the  heathen  Germans  were  converted,  every 
adult  applying  for  baptism  solemnly  promised 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works.  This  sim* 
pie  vow  passed,  strangely  enough,  into  a  form 
of  casting  out  devils,  became  joined  in  this  form 
with  infant  baptism,  and  has  thus  been  received 
into  some  portions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It 
is  here  and  there  claimed,  lately,  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  baptismal  rite.  Biit  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  rite  is  not  a  demoniac ;  and  the  moral 
bondage  under  sin,  which  is  quite  another  thing, 
cannot  be  removed  by  exorcism. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  were  the  flourishing  period  of  witch- 
craft, we  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  18th  and 
19th  there  came  a  mighty  chancre.  As  it  had 
been  readily  assumed  that  demoniacs  were  con- 
tinually found,  and  all  real  or  pretended  pheno- 
mena of  that  dismal  aspect  were  freelv  ascribed 
to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  so,  upon  toe  vanish- 
ing of  this  delusion,  when  the  principle  alleged 
to  be  devilish  comes,  at  the  present,  to  appear 
as  something  altogether  natural,  we  ara  liable  to 
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take  the  eases  given  id  the  times  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  as  only  natural  phenomenn,  not 
then  understood.  But  while  Grotiiu  himself  has 
left  demtmism  QnoQestioDed,  while  not  only 
Hermatm^  Oronau,  ISeibick,  Marek^  Deyling,  and 
Siarr,  bat  even  Ernuti,  bare  adhered  to  the  old 
view,  the  first  to  raise  doubts  hare  been  Hobbe$, 
Bekker,  and  WeUiein.  Semkr  was  the  first  to 
assert  that  the  New  Testament  demoniacs  were 
cnees  of  common  disease;  and  after  him  came 
Gruner^  Farmar,  TVmmermaii,  Cfoor,  Kirehntr, 
Winxer^  Nanx  ;  and  from  them  this  view  passed 
into  all  the  rationalistic  writings. 

Since  the  effeeU  of  the  influence  on  demoniacs 
were  derangtmeni*  of  the  nervous  aystem  and  the 
corporeal  organs  of  the  soul,  it  requires  hut  the 
least  acuteness  to  pronounce  them  nothing  more 
than  diseases.  Diseases  they  were,  to  be  sure ; 
if  the  cerebral  action  were  disturbed  even  to 
madness ;  as  much  a  disease  as  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  If  a  demon  could  so  impair  the  spi- 
nal marrow  as  to  bring  on  epileptic  fits,  the  effect 
is  as  much  a  disease  as  would  he  the  desiccation 
of  the  marrow  from  natural  causes.  But  what 
does  this  comparison  of  ^ecU  decide?  The 
question  still  remains :  Were  the  diseases  from 
natural  causes  or  demons?  Rationalism  can 
show  no  proof  that  they  might  not  have  been 
caused  by  demons.  The  objector  must  asi^rt 
his  own  opinion,  that  there  are  no  fallen  spirits, 
that  no  influence  can  reach  men  from  the  spirit 
world ;  and  take  that  as  his  proof  that  the  de- 
moniacs of  Scripture  were  only  oases  of  natural 
disease.  Is  it  objected  that  the  heathen,  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  believed  in  de- 
moniac influence,  and  therefore  the  faith  was  a 
mere  superstition  of  the  age  ?  The  demons  of 
classical  antiquity  were  i^ds,  not  devils,  and 
there  is  no  analogy  between  them  as  to  the 
effects  ascribed  to  them.  But  even  if  the  cascM 
were  alike,  would  it  follow  that  the  doctrine  of 
demoniac  influence  was  a  mere  superstition,  be- 
cause the  heathen  belicTcd  it?  Is  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  the  moon  a  superstition,  because 
the  heathen  speak  of  the  moon  ?  If  it  could  be 
shown  at  all  that  the  belief  in  demoniacal  suffer- 
iujn  and  torments  had  its  root  in  the  old  heathen 
helief  in  oorybantism,  and  that  this  view  passed 
over  to  the  Jetrs,  there  might  be  some  show  of 
reason  in  the  above  conclusion.  But  we  have 
eeen  that  heathenism,  prior  to  Christianity,  had 
DO  knowledge  of  possession,  in  its  proper  sense ; 
that  its  Bacchantes,  Corybantes,  Ac.,  bore  no 
compariaon  to  demoniacs.  The  heathen  might, 
of  course,  have  learned  from  the  Jews  to  consi- 
der evil  spirits  as  the  cause  of  those  phenomena ; 
or  their  instinct  might  have  led  them  to  the  same 
conclusion.  They  might  have  reoognited  demo- 
niaeal  influence  in  those  real  cases  of  it  which 
oocurred  to  them,  or  have  erroneously  attributed 
all  similar  diseases  (as  epilepsy),  to  a  like  cause. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  oonscious- 
nees  of  the  existence  of  such  influences,  rested 
npoo  superstition.  The  rays  of  revelation  which 
illnmin«i  Israel,  cast  glimmerings  of  light  into 
the  heathen  world ;  and  beside  the  realm  of  pro- 
phecy, we  see  that  of  a  human  presentiment, 
which,  though  obscured  by  error,  concealed  a 
germ  of  troUi.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  even 
piiov  to  the  time  of  Chriel  the  heathen  meant, 
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by  their  atvytpotf  Jeu/uoo*,  not  the  general  inflii> 
enee  of  malicious,  inimical  deities,  l»ut  indivi' 
dual  demons  possessing  individual  bodies  (souls 
from  Tartarus),  it  by  no  means  proves  the  N.  T. 
doctrine  of  demoniacs  false. 

Equally  invalid  is  the  objection  that  demonia" 
eal  possessions  do  not  now  occur.  We  do  not 
meet  this  with  a  mere  contrary  affirmation  ;  for 
how  should  we  prove  their  occurrence  ?  There 
are  insane  persons  who,  indeed,  regard  them^ 
sdves  as  possessed,  but  further  investi):ation  is 
needed  to  verify  those  impressions.  Truly  evan- 
gelical physicians,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
this  subject,  declare  they  have  never  met  with 
a  case  of  real  possession.  The  only  complete 
proof  of  possession,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  if, 
upon  being  commanded  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  unclean  spirit  should  come  out,  and  the 
patient  be  relieved  of  bis  sufferings.  But  just 
such  proof  the  N.  T.  furnishes.  Even  Jews  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  such  release  (Jos.  Ant.,  8, 2, 
5,  comp.  Matt.  12 :  27 ;  and  Justin,  dial,  c. 
Ihiyph,,  c.  85) ;  and  though,  through  blindness, 
they  used  some  formulas  from  Solomon's  writ- 
ings, or  roots  and  bandages  (Just.,  L  c.  ;  Jos. 
I,  c,  and  B,J,  7,  6,  3),  they  attributed  to  them 
no  medicinal  effect,  but  merely  some  magical 
influence.  The  cures,  therefore,  were  effected 
by  the  command  uttered  in  Jehovah's  name,  and 
in  spite  of  the  attending  superstitions.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  oases  of  real  posses- 
sion;  for  a  mere  bodily  disease  cannot  be  cured 
by  a  command.  —  But  here  ajj^in  rationalism 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  a 
mere  Jixed  idea  which  took  possesmon  of  the 
mind,  and  could,  therefore,  be  expelled  by  a 
mere  authoritative  word.  This  view  must  excite 
the  laughter  of  all  physicians  to  insane  asylums. 
They  know  that  **  flxed  ideas,"  which  are  the 
result  of  some  physical  derangement,  cannot  be 
permanently  cured  by  such  illusive  frauds. 
Until  the  corporeal  cause  of  them  is  removed 
they  will  remain  Jixed,  So  of  demoniacs. — 
But,  it  is  said,  that  possession  was  a  bodily  dis- 
ease, cured  by  the  command  of  Christ ;  and  that 
the  cases  are  called  demoniacal  possessions, 
merely  in  accommodation  to  the  Jews  who  sup- 
posed them.  such.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
consideration  that  this  theory  of  accommodation 
ascribes  to  the  Lord  conduct  at  variance  with 
morality  and  truth,  we  find  many  passages  in 
which  he  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  posses^ 
sion  in  a  purely  theoretical  way,  and  without 
having  an  actual  case  before  him,  assumes  the 
reality  of  such  cases,  develops  a  theory  of  them 
(Matt  12: 25,  Ac.),  and  never  utters  a  word  to 
undermine  the  common  belief  in  them  fMatt. 
10:8;  12:43,  &c.;  17:21;  Luke  lOrlS*,^.; 
11 :  24).  Those,  therefore,  who  persist  iti  main- 
taining this  view  soon  find  themselves  drrven  to 
hold,  that  Jesus*  himself  was  in  error  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  bondage  to  the  erroneous  pr^u* 
dices  of  his  times  !  But  the  absurdity  of  this 
rationalistic  inference,  converts  it  into  a  proof 
that  the  foolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser  than  the 
craftiness  of  man. — Most  untenahle  of  all  is  that 
wavering  half-way  scepticism  which  combines 
the  opinion  that  Jesus  erred  in  regard  to  these 
eases,  with  some  faith  in  his  dirine  mission  and 
power  to  work  miraelet.   Whilst  thoee  who  hold 
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this  Yiew  aeoede  that  supemataral  powers  dwelt ' 
in  the  person  uf  Jesun,  they  arrogate  to  them- 
seWeif  a  Atipt^ricir  ability  to  decide  upon  the  pre- 
cise nature  (»f  the  roaUdiee  he  cured.    But  ihey 
never  saw  N.  T.  demoniacs,  to  say  nothing  of 
curing  ihem.     Jesus,  however,  both  saw  and 
healed  them.     Why  then  should  their  opinions 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady  prevail  against  the 
judgment  (if  him  who  commanded  the  storm 
and  the  waveo,  and  oould,  moreover,  look  into 
the  very  heart  of  man  ?    The  sceptic's  Christ 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  demoniacal 
possessions,  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  still 
less  the  Sun  of  Qod,  hut  the  fiction  of  modern 
conceits.  —  i>ecic2Ai  infidelity,  alone,  can,  con- 
sistently with  itself,  assume  that  Christ  erred 
as  to  the  cause    and    nature  of   possessions. 
Such  infidelity  may  then  reconcile  itself  with 
the  N.  T.  in  its  own  way.    It  may  take  refuge 
in  the  absurdity  of  natural  explanatione  qfmira' 
eUSf  and  represent  its  Christ  as  applying  all 
sorts  of  meaicines  (wholly  unknown  to  mmlern 
pharmaceutics)   working  rapid   cures,   behind 
the  backs  of  his  disciples  and  of  other  witnesses ; 
or  may  seise  that  most  wonderful  of  all  hypo- 
theses —  the  hypothesie  of  myths.    But  to  him 
who  has  learned  to  know  Christ  as  his  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  as  the  Son  of  Qod  who  overcame 
sin,  nature,  and  death,  will,  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  of  his  Lord,  receive  what  he  has  taught 
concerning  demoniacs,  as  the  depth  of  wisdom, 
before  which   his  own    limited  and  defective 
knowledge  must  bow  in  submission.    Let  the 
external   appearances   and   symptoms  of  the 
malady  seem  ever  so  analogous  to  natural  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind, 
Christ  declares  that  it  was  caused  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  fallen  angels, 
who  insinuated  themselves  between  the  soul  and 
its  more  delicate  corporeal  organs,  subjected 
the  latter  to  their  pernicious  influences,  and 
thus  produced  those    fearful  disturbances  of 
mind  and  body.    The  question,  whether  such 
^ases  really  still  occur,  is  irrelevant.    For  as  it 
cannot  be  legitimately  inferred,  that  because 
Ahere  were  demoniacs  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
period  of  the  sharpest  conflict  between  light  and 
Aarkiiess,  therefore  there  must  be  such  eases 
sow;  so  neither  can  the  reverse  proposition  be 
urged,  any  more  than  it  could  be  argued  that,  be- 
cause Ike  dead  do  not  now  arise,  Christ  did  not 
Arise  ftiofli  the  dead. 

T^  bttsiness  of  evangelical  and  unpr^'udiced 
maimral  sdeuee^  therefore,  can  only  be  to  assume 
tJM  foots  as  set  forth,  and  then  to  attempt  to 
abow  their  relation  to  the  known  laws  of  psy- 
chology, physiology,  and  nosology.  A  fact 
which  lies  beyond  and  above  all  natural  inves- 
tigation, is  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, a  host  of  fallen  angels.  Christ  teaches 
that  there  is  such  a  kingdom,  and  this  satisfies 
a  healthy  reason.  And  that  which  Christ  and 
his  apostles  (Eph.  6 :  12)  affirm  concerning  the 
influence  of  those  fallen  angels  upon  mankind, 
we  see  corroborated  by  daily  experience.  Over 
against  the  Providence  of  God,  wo  see  the  cari- 
cature of  a  <juasi-providence  of  evil,  which  no 
human  conspirations  servo  to  explain.  Without 
and  against  their  own  will,  hostile  human  powers 
have  worked  into  eao)^  others  haads.  And  tt^^re 


are  times  when  no  very  keen  scent  is  neoeMsry 
to  perceive  the  fumes  of  the  abyss,  whieh  (rfien 
intoxicate  millions  at  a  time,  and  ofien  penetrate, 
like  a  subtile  poison,  the  beads  and  henrts  of 
the  most  pious  people,  seeking  to  render  Chris- 
tian ity  sickly,  and  the  salt  unsavory.  —  That 
beside  this  influence  upon  the  religiona  moral 
sphere,  like  influences  upon  the  physieo-peychi- 
cal  snhere  are  possibU,  can  be  the  leas  contro- 
verted, since  the  former  influence  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  purely  spiritual  one,  operatiDg 
directly  upon  the  will  ef  man  (for  tbia  woold 
destroy  man's  freedom  and  responsibility.     See 

GiSBBRT  VOBRT.,  I.,  943,  «^.     BUKVANM,  ^nops. 

tkeol,,  L,  46,  54),  but  upon  the  lower  faenltiea 
of  the  Bool,  and  through  these  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  because  these  very  faeoltiee,  wiA 
their  organs,  are  open  to  the  most  manifold 
operations. 

Thus  we  reach  the  physiological  sphere. 
Who  the  fallen  angels  are,  and  what  their 
powers  are,  we  must  learn  from  the  tenehingt 
of  Christ.  But  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  union  of  sonl  and  body,  lies  open 
to  physiological  observation ;  so  that,  however, 
difficult  and  problematical  even  this  sphere  of 
in(]|uiry  may  be,  we  still  can  obtain  definite  and 
reliable  data. — We  begin  with  those  more  eztez^ 
nal  maladies,  which  are  most  analogous  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  possessed,  in  their  appearance 
and  symptoms.  —  Epilepsy  ia  no  disease,  hot 
merely  a  symptom,  for  which  there  may  be  Tari- 
ous  causes ;  these,  however,  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  spine  or  brain.  —  Lunacy,  alao,  is 
no  disease  in  itself,  but  the  effiscts  of  an  excita- 
bility attending  various  disorders  of  the  nerrons 
system,  under  lunar  inflaenoes.  The  injarions 
influence  of  the  moon  is  not  unknown  in  northern 
latitudes,  but  shows  itself  most  in  warmer  di- 
mates.  (Ps.  121 : 6,  com  p.  Rxil,  Archiv.  f.  Phy- 
siol., I.,  133;  KaKTSOHMAa,  de  astr,  in  corpus 


hum,  imperio:  Jena,  1820.) — Blindness,  aphony, 
gibbosity  of  the  spine,  are  also  maladies  which 
may  arise  from  divers  causes.  Only  let  us  re- 
mem  bef  here,  that  there  is  a  hysterical  aphony 
arising  from  mental  dulness  and  an  eclipse  ik 
the  soul,  and  likewise  a  hysterical  gibboeity, 
and  in  warm  countries,  with  nervous  persons,  a 
blindness  caused  by  looking  into  the  full-moon. 
Insanity,  frenzy,  and  all  falsely  called  **8oal 
diseases,"  are,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
moMt  r<^ent  investigations,  not  diseases  of  the 
soul,  but  of  the  more  delieate  corporeal  organs  of 
the  souL  The  recovered  insane  person  is  the 
same  individual  after  as  before  his  disease.  The 
substance  of  the  soul  lies  deeper  than  earthly 
consciousness,  and  in  its  knowledge,  will,  and 
character  remains  intact,  whereas  the  action 
of  roan's  consciousness  of  earthly  objects  may 
be  checked  if  the  requisite  bodily  organs  are 
crippled.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  reaction  of  the 
soul  and  body  upon  each  other.  The  influence 
of  the  soul  upon  the  body  is  well  attested  by 
physiognomy,  Ac.  Covetonsness,  which  is  a 
purely  spiritual  vice,  may  fix  itself  in  the  brain, 
and  become  a  monomania.  So,  indeed,  of  every 
vice.  In  like  manner  the  body  may  aet  npon 
the  siHil,  by  a  reflex  influence  of  the  overexmted 
organs  (in  vices)  upon  correspoodtcg  desires,' 
and.  by  influ^n^es  irhieh  have  their  seat  in  na 
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mamHer  in  the  soul,  bat  in  the  bodj  only,  and 
which  do  not  excite  desires,  but  dietarb  and 
oonfaae  the  oonscioueness  ;  thus  by  woands  on 
the  head,  nerroos  fevers,  poisoning  of  the  blood, 
&c.  That  bodily  sufferings  resulting  in  such 
maladies  may  be  the  effect  of  sin,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  bat  even  then  the  sin  is  only  the  mediate 
cause  of  the  insanity. — But  when  consoionsness 
has  once  lost  its  balance,  the  innate  evil  desires, 
freed  from  restraint,  break  out  most  violently 
in  the  beclouded  soul. — Now,  in  all  these  mala- 
dies— from  epilepsy  to  madness — the  immediate 
oause  of  saffering  and  derangement  is  a  dis- 
emsed  irritation  of  single  nerves,  or  of  the  entire 
spinal  and  gangliunary  system,  or  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  We  know,  also,  that  such 
irrUaiion  may  be  produced  by  other  than  grosser 
earporealt  wuUerial  means,  as,  f.  i.,  in  animal 
maignetism.  If,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  act  upon  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
nervous  influences,  then  the  same  nervous  sys- 
tem may  be  susceptible  uf  analogous  influences 
streaming  over  into  it  from  a  non-human  being, 
from  a  fallen  angel.  The*  influences  of  the 
latter  may  be  different,  more  violent  and  terri- 
ble. But  it  is  still,  in  every  case  an  excitemeni 
of  ike  nervoue  life,  and  the  phenomena  will  be 
similar.  —  There  is,  therefore,  not  a  single  point, 
in  regard  ,to  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  con- 
cerning demoniacs,  contradict  the  results  of 
physiologioal  investigation.  Nay,  both  are  in 
tuU  harmony.  There  is  nothing  inconceivable, 
even,  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  demons  work 
together  upon  one  human  nervous  system.  — 
Neither  ean  it  be  doubted  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animaU,  is  susceptible  of  similar,  and 
CTon  of  higher  degrees  of  excitement  (as  the 
horse)  from  external  causes,  than  that  of  man. 
There  is,  eonseqaently,  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  ease  related  in  Matt.  8 :  32.    Da.  Ebraro.* 

Denaiark.  —  1.  Introduction  of  Christianity.^ 
—  Before  the  9th  cent,  the  Christian  religion 
made  little  impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark.  They  had,  indeed,  heard  much  of 
its  progress  in  other  countries,  but  still  dung  to 
their  old  worship.  The  first  missionary,  WiUt' 
brord^  of  Utrecht,  is  said  to  have  landed  in 
South  Jutland  or  Schleswig,  not  far  from  Ripen, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8tb  cent.,  and  met  with 
a  hospitable  reception  from  the  king  of  that 
region ;  but»  acconling  to  Alcuin's  account,  he 
found  the  Danes  a  savage  people,  and  the  king 
more  cruel  than  a  wild  beast,  and  harder  of 
heart  than  a  stone,  lie  succeeded  in  getting, 
partly  perhaps  by  purchase,  30  boys,  whom  he 
intendcNl  to  educate  for  future  missionaries.  One 
of  them,  of  noble  descent,  was  St,  SebalduM 
(Siwald),  who  afterwards  went  to  Germany  and 
labored  with  great  success  at  Nuremberg,  where 
be  died.    Of  the  others  tradition  says  nothing;. 

By  degrees,  however,  Christianity  and  ciTili- 
cation  approached  the  frontiers  of  Denmark. 
Charlemagne  had  subjugated  the  Saxons,  and 
imposed  upon  them  the  laws,  civil  and  eoolesi- 
astica),  of  the  Frankish  empire.  But  the  Eider 
pot  a  bound  both  lo  his  conquests  and  bis  oon- 
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versions.  lie  left  the  district  of  Ilolstein  witbotti 
a  complete  church  organiiation,  and  when  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  Danes 
(811  and  813),  made  no  stipulation  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  Although  the  beginnings  in  Hoi- 
stein  were  very  weak,  confined  to  two  or  three 
strongholds,  which  afforded  protection  to  the 
missionaries,  it  was  something  to  have  a  Chris- 
tian state  on  the  borders  of  Denmark,  and  the 
final  oonrersion  of  the  Danes  was  only  a  work 
of  time.  To  the  Carlovin  j^ans  this  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  great  importance;  but  the 
Dunes  were  a  free  people,  and  little  inclined  to 
obey  a  foreign  ruler ;  they  could  scarcely  brook 
the  swa^  of  their  own  petty  kings.  Ilence  their 
conversion  had  to  be  accomplished  chiefly  by 
the  power  of  the  Word,  aided  by  friendly  nego- 
tiations and  political  events.  Men  were  not 
wanting,  who,  braving  all  toil  and  danger,  were 
willing  to  labor  for  the  good  of  souls,  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  troth  and  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation gradually  brought  about  a  compete 
chan^  among  the  rulers  and  the  people.  This 
explains  why  two  centuries  elapscMl,  daring 
which  Christianity  overcame  far  greater  ob- 
stacles in  other  lands.  But  the  long  struggle 
was  not  without  advantage ;  for  when  at  length 
the  Christian  faith,  planted  by  German  teachers 
and  strengthened  by  English  influenoe,  gained 
the  victory,  its  diffusion  was  more  general,  and 
its  root  firmer  than  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  North. 

The  beginningof  the  work  wae  oooasioned  bv 
the  political  relations  of  certain  chiefs  in  Sooth 
Jutland  to  the  Frankish  emperor,  and  for  nearly 
a  century  it  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
nation  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
There,  shortly  af&r  the  aeath  of  Charlemagne, 
a  dispute  for  the  throne  arose  between  two 
princely  houses,  and  the  pious  emperor,  Louis, 
made  prompt  use  of  the  circumstance.  His  first 
envoy  to  King  Harold  Rlak,  who  sought  his  aid, 
was  the  Archbishop  Ebbo,  of  Rheims,  a  Saxon 
by  birth,  sealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. In  822,  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  Ebbo 
reached  tho  city  of  Hedeby,  now  Schleswig,  and 
preached  to  the  Kin^  and  the  people.  The  next 
year  he  was  sent  with  other  imperial  envoys  to 
the  court  of  the  rival  king,  and  thas  penetrated 
further  into  the  country ;  but,  although  during 
his  stay  in  Holstein,  he  only  made  short  jour- 
neys over  the  Danish  borders,  he  did  not  eease 
to  educate  native  Danes  to  act  as  missionaries. 
One  of  these,  Ansfried^  was  aftenrard  sent  to 
Sweden ;  but  the  qaiet  labors  of  Ebbo,  who  re- 
turned to  his  diocese  some  years  later,  were 
greatly  enlarged  by  his  successors.  When,  in 
826,  King  Harold  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
sons  of  Uodofried,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  baptised  with  his  wife  and 
child  at  Ingelhetm.  Many  of  his  people  fol- 
lowed hm  oiample.  AH  he  saw  there  made  a 
deep  impression,  hot  the  most  important  fruit 
of  his  visit,  was  the  sending  forth  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Danes,  Ansgar,  (see  Art.),  who  laid  the 
foundations,  pointed  out  the  means,  and  sowed 
the  germs  of  Christianity  far  and  wide,  with 
permanent  results. 

Bembert,  his  snocossor  in  offioe  (865-888) 
opened  eommunieation  with  New  Corvay,  aiM 
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and  iotrodaoed  the  use  of  oompnrfcatorfl ;  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  fire-ordeal  was  retained,  even  in 
•oclestastioal  law,  until  wholly  set  aside  by  the 
Papal  lep;ate  in  1222.  St.  Canute,  who  took 
ffreat  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sla?es  and 
freedmen,  as  well  as  the  extirpation  of  pirates, 
attached  new  and  heavier  penalties  to  several 
crimes,  e.  ^.,  death  to  murder,  theft  and  robbery ; 
but  the  mode  of  judicial  procedure  in  Denmark 
continued  as  of  old.  Hence  there  was  no  in- 
quisitorial process  in  criminal  cases ;  all  action 
proceeding  onlv  from  thn  offended  party  or  his 
avengers.  Anj  this  state  of  things  made  it 
necessary  fur  the  church,  not  only  to  instruct 
the  people  by  word  and  doctrine,  but  to  assume 
also  civil  and  judicial  functions.  When  this 
began  it  is  hard  to  say.  At  first  the  heads  of 
the  Church  used  only  spiritual  means ;  in  1055 
they  compelled  King  Scend  Estridton  himdelf, 
by  threat  of  the  ban,  to  put  away  his  beloved 
queen  on  account  of  consanguinity,  and  afier 
perpetrating,  in  1071,  a  bloody  deed,  he  had  to 
atone  for  it  by  severe  penance  before  the  church- 
door.  The  King  submitted,  but  whether  the 
civil  law  gave  power  to  the  clerf;y  to  enforce  a 
sentence,  we  do  not  know.  No  trace  of  it  stands 
on  record.  There  existed,  however,  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  over  which  the  Bishops  presided. 
They  took  cognizance  of  offences  against  the 
Church,  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  jurisdic- 
tion became  so  widely  extended  as  almost  to 
overshadow  those  of  the  State.  Still,  amid  all 
the  confusion  they  may  have  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  system  of  guilds, 
first  introduced  from  England,  as  regards  the 
security  of  the  citisen.  The  first  guild  was 
established  in  honor  of  Canute  the  Saint;  the 
second,  in  honor  of  Canute  (Knud)  Laward,  who 
was  killed  in  1131,  and  canonised  in  1170;  the 
third,  in  honor  of  JE^rtc  Ptougpenning,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  13th  cent ;  but  besides  these 
three  royal  guilds,  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
others  composed  of  workmen  and  traders,  all  of 
which  hallowed  their  bond  of  brotherhood  by 
religion,  and  enriched  the  churches  with  altars 
and  vicarships.  They  outlived  their  age,  and 
in  the  end  proved  an  injury  to  public  morals  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  the  great  revolution  of  the  12th  cent,  the 
Church  also  took  part  The  Oerman  emperors, 
as  in  the  10th  cent,  then  strove  to  make  the 
spiritual  band  a  steppinjj^stone  to  supremacy 
over  Denmark,  but  with  just  as  little  success. 
The  Archbishop  Abaalon  led  and  supported  the 
kings  in  maintaining  their  independence.  This 
movement,  in  connection  with  many  internal 
discords,  promoted  the  transition  from  a  demo- 
cratic to  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  During  the 
reign  of  jE^ric  Eiegod  the  whole  people  still  par- 
ticipated in  the  public  counsels,  but  under  Wal- 
demar  the  Gttat  (1157-82)  the  peasantry  were 
forbidden  to  appear  armed  at  the  diet,  and  with 
the  loss  of  arms  went  their  vote,  and  at  length 
they  remained  away  altogether;  only  in  the 
courts  of  justice  did  the  freemen  retain  their  old 
privileges.  The  kings  began,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Bishops,  to  style  themselves  such  **  by 
the  grace  of  Qod,"  and  when  the  people  rebelled 
on  several  occasions,  and  Waldemar  had  won 


the  throne  for  his  family  by  the  sword,  he  bad 
himself  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  in  1167,  and 
his  minor  son  chosen  as  his  successor,  and 
crowned  afterward  in  1170.  The  oanoniaation 
of  his  father,  Knud  Laward,  which  wan  con- 
nected with  the  coronation  of  his  son  in  Riog- 
sted,  served  also  to  increase  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  The  king  now  drew  around  him  tha 
lords,  who  took  the  place  of  the  people.  The 
clergy  at  that  time  had  acquired  great  poases- 
sions,  in  j>art  by  the  entrance  of  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  into  their  ranks, 
and  in  part  by  gifts.  The  dissensions  after  the 
death  of  King  Niels,  compelled  the  Bishops  and 
their  noble  allies  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs,  and  when  Waldemar  htid  united 
the  kingdom  under  his  sceptre,  he  advanced  the 
nobility,  and  appointed  from  their  number  royal 
bailiffs,  or  feuaatories,  over  the  whole  realm. 
Against  these  two  classes  of  lords  an  ineurree- 
tion  broke  out  in  Schonen  in  1180,  but  it  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  power  of  both.  The 
government  was  gradually  established  on  this 
basis,  the  provincial  laws  were  recorded  and 
greatly  multiplied,  and  at  length  a  general 
st>itute-book,  that  of  Jutland,  appeared  io  1241. 
All  this  was  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Church,  for,  during  the  whole 
period,  the  crown  and  the  crosier  stood  in  the 
roost  friendly  relation  to  each  other. 

The  progress  of  the  hierarchy  was  not  a  little 
furthered  by  the  archbishopric.  This  office,  till 
1223,  was  in  the  hands  ot  two  allied  families, 
the  last  of  which  (Skjalm  Hvides),  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  gave  to  the  Church  11 
Bishops  and  Archbishops ;  both  sprang  from  the 
race  of  Palnatoke.  The  first  Archbishop,  Aecer 
or  Ansgar  (1104-37),  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
course with  England.  His  nephew  and  sucoee- 
sor,  Eskil  (1137-77),  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  monastic  system.  Educated  at  Hildesbeim, 
he  entertained  a  profound  reverenoe  for  the 
great  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux;  he  paid  him  a 
visit,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
him,  ana  filled  his  new  monastenes  with  monks 
from  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux.  They  are  said  to 
have  done  good  service  in  uprooting  the  remains 
i>f  heathenism  and  promoting  morality.  He 
finished  also  the  cathedral  of  Lund  in  1145,  and 
increased  greatly  the  splendor  of  the  worship 
there,  besides  enlarging  the  school  attached  to 
it  Coming  into  collision  with  the  government 
in  Waldemar's  time,  he  spent  7  years  abroad, 
and  at  length,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope, 
resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  Abealon,  in 
order  to  end  his  days  at  the  tomb  of  Bernard 
(t  1182).  Absalon  (see  Art.),  more  renowned 
for  his  heroic  deeds  and  statesmanship  than  for 
theological  and  scientific  culture,  but  strong  in 
his  love  for  the  fatherland  and  the  Church,  did 
the  most  for  the  organization  of  both. 

In  1201  he  died.  Andreas  Sunesen,  his  nephew, 
succeeded  him  (1201-23).  Like  him  in  patriot- 
ism and  zeal  for  the  Church,  he  surpassed  his 
predecessor  in  learning.  In  the  times  of  the^e 
Archbishops,  intellectual  culture  in  Denmark 
rose  to  its  acme.  The  first  Danes,  who  strove 
after  higher  knowledge,  had  visited  Bologna; 
in  Lucca,  and  at  Piacenza  Eric  Eiegod  had 
founded  hospUia  for  their  acoommodatioo ;  later. 
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they  frequented  Qerman  aohoola,  like  Ilildefl- 
heim,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  12  oeot  found 
their  wajr  to  Faris  alone,  and  very  manv  men 
of  the  first  families  entered  its  famous  Univer- 
aity,  where  then  already  a  ColUgium  Danicum 
(the  second  in  order  of  the  many  colleges)  was 
established.  The  "  PariiHsIerks"  received  the 
best  positions  at  home,  and  frequently  main* 
tainea  with  the  first  men  of  the  a);e  (as  Uernard 
and  Innocent  III.)  a  correspondence,  which 
must  have  exerted  upon  them  a  great  influence. 
Many  French  monks  also,  among  whom  was 
William  of  St.  Genoveva  (t  1203),  went  to  Den- 
mark. One  fruit  of  this  love  of  science  was  seen 
in  the  first  native  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  fatherland.  Through  the  persuasion  of 
Absalon,  the  national  sagas  and  traditions,  up 
to  1187,  were  collected  and  published  by  Saxo 
Grammaiicus  and  Soend  Aaguen*  The  canon 
law  was  brought  into  use  and  explained  by 
William^  former  abbot  at  Ebelholt.  Andreas 
Sunesen  expounded  the  civil  ]aw  in  Latin,  and 
as  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  had,  per- 
haps, taught  it  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  at 
least  once  Rector  of  the  University,  he  composed 
in  verse,  also  in  Latin,  a  work  on  Christian 
dogmatics,  and  another  on  the  Seven  Sacraments. 
Homer,  Bishop  of  Kibe  (t  1203),  founded  a  con- 
siderable library,  and  books  were  important 
articles  of  presentation  in  the  will  of  Ahsalon. 
The  least  of  this  circle  of  men  was  Ounner 
(1221-51),  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Jutish  code. 
Some  Danes  also  who  remained  abroad  have 
won  a  name  in  literature.  Schools  there  were 
likewise  at  homo,  attached  to  the  cathedral- 
churches  and  in  the  monasteries ;  but  none  of 
them  rose  to  any  eminence ;  we  know  that  Gun- 
ner taught  many  of  the  younger  clergy  in  his 
own  house.  But  this  fair  dawning  nght  of 
Bcxenoe  was  extinguished  toward  the  middle  of 
the  13th  cent.,  by  the  unhappy  conflicts  which 
sprang  up  between  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy. 
The  troops  of  mendicant  monks^  who,  from  1221, 
thronged  into  the  country,  may  have  aided  also 
in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age« 

The  monastic  system  formed  itself,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  new  Church,  in  the 
usual  way,  and  nearly  all  the  Danish  lords'  eon" 
vents  (Uerrenkloster)'  belong  to  this  first  epoch 
of  the  middle  ages.  Those  founded  by  Canute 
the  Great  seem  chiefljr  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  spread  of  the  faith  ;  hence  some  of  them 
in  the  cities  were  converted  into  chapters  or 
took  their  place,  whilst  others  gave  way  to 
unions  of  the  parochial  clergy.  In  the  country 
they  did  not  flourish,  and  most  of  them  went 
down  in  the  12th  cent.  The  oldest  monks  were 
the  Benedictines,  who  came  from  England ;  yet 
we  find  early  traces  of  the  Cluniacs,  who  were 
then  called  in  Denmark  *'the  Black  Friars," 
but  only  a  single  cloister  of  this  order  (that  of 
All  Saints  in  Lund)  survived  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  12th  cent,  was  the  golden  period  of 
the  Danish  monasteries;  kings,  bishops,  and 
nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  them 

'  8o  all  the  monasteriM  in  Denmsrk,  endowed  with 
property  and  lands,  were  ealled,  in  oppoaicion  to  thoee 
of  the  Mendioantf  and  Hospitallen. 


honor.  The  Benedictines  continued  to  flourish ; 
but  the  Cistercians,  through  the  favor  of  Eskil 
and  Ahsalon,  seem  to  have  acquired  rapidly 
many  large  and  wealthy  convents ;  the  Premon- 
strants  and  Augustinians  followed  after.  The 
monks  of  th^se  orders,  or  at  least  the  heads  of 
the  convents,  wero  brought  from  Citeauz  and 
Clairvaux;  from  the  same  souroe  Eskil  obtained 
Carthusians,  but  theyso«>n  left  a  land,  whose 
climate  did  not  agree  with  their  rule.  The 
monasteries  did  little  for  the  strengthening  of 
Christianity,  but  much  for  civilisation  and  gene* 
ral  ooltura,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  sciences.  The  first  book, 
written  in  Denmark,  was  produced  by  an  English 
Benedictine  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Canute  at 
Odense.  Saxo  and  Svend  Aagesen  were  monks, 
and  Ahsalon  commanded  the  Cistercians  of  the 
monastery  in  Soriie,  founded  by  him,  and  richly 
endowed  by  his  father,  to  note  down  the  events 
of  the  times,  and  from  other  cloisters  were 
issued*  not  only  chronicles  of  the  same  kind, 
but  also  historical  biographies,  and  the  first 
work  on  medicine  {Henrik  Harpestreng,  f  1244). 
The  language  used  was  Latin.  Here  reigned  a 
fresh  love  of  poetry  and  historic  narrative,  the 
last  reflected  splendor  of  a  national  life,  soon  to 
be  smothered  by  stupid  legends  and  spiritual 
bondage.  Monasticism  itself,  at  the  close  of 
our  period,  aided  in  this  sad  work ;  the  Mendi* 
cant  Friars,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  came 
thither,  and  monasteries  of  both  the  great  orders, 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  rose  in  all  the 
cities. 

It  remain^  to  show  how  celibacy  and  investi- 
ture, the  two  great  levere  of  the  hierarchy,  were 
introduced  into  Denmark.  From  the  middle  of 
the^  11th  cent.,  the  Popes  had  frequently  com- 
plained of  the  evil  practices  of  the  Danish 
Chureh,  and  exhorted  the  kings  to  send  noble 
youths  to  Rome  to  study  the  canon  law.  Among 
these  evil  practices  may  have  been  reckoned  the 
marriage  of  priests,  for  the  custom  was  so  gene- 
ral that  the  Arehbishop,  Eskil,  himself  was  mar- 
ried, or  is  said  to  have  been.  From  the  12tb 
cent,  onward,  the  Popes  sent  legates  to  Denmark 
again  and  again,  but  with  little  effect  During 
the  episcopate  of  Ascer  (Ansgar)  the  firat  decree 
concerning  the  separation  of  priests  from  their 
wives  is  said  to  have  been  issued  (1121);  but 
they  gave  little  heed  to  it,  and  public  opinion 
was  so  divided  that  a  knight  in  Seatand,  who 
had  founded  a  monastery,  rode  about  (1130),  in 
order  to  enforce  celibacy  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  on  which  occasion  a  few  priests  were 
murdered  by  the  peasants ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  insurrection  in  Schonen  (1180).  the  pea- 
sants demanded  the  abolition  of  celibacy.  The 
Bishop^  and  Arehbishops,  especially  Absalon, 
took  up  the  matter,  supported  by  papal  legates 
and  the  power  of  the  ban ;  and  though  Innocent 
III.  had  to  yield  (since  he  granted  the  possibi- 
lity of  marrmge  as  a  privilege),  Gregory  de  Ores- 
cenlio  came  (1222)  to  Denmark  to  enforee  the 
decree.  Several  hundred  priests  then  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council;  but  the 
le^te,  at  a  national  synod  convened  in  Schles- 
wig,  caused  the  papal  decree  to  be  read,  and  de- 

E rived  the  children  of  priests  of  the  right  of  in- 
eritanoe.    Another  legate,  Otto  of  St,  Nicolas, 
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turned  (1230)  the  sword  of  the  Church  ngainst 
the  wiyes,  so  that  ihey  also  fell  under  the  bun, 
whilst  the  priests  were  suspended,  ond  At  length 
excommunicated.  Thus  thoT  succeeded,  by  se- 
Terity  and  kindness  (e.^.,  in'l2C3  not  less  than 
50  sons  of  priests  were  admitted  to  office  in  the 
Church),  and  by  a  pledge  given  to  do  away  by 
degrees  with  public  concubinage  (still  recog- 
nised by  the  law  of  the  land  as  legal  marriage) ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  laws,  it  continued  in  secret ; 
for  the  national  Council  at  Copenhagen,  in  1425, 
found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  prohibition.  In 
the  more  distant  north  it  was  still  practised. 

The  great  controversT  of  the  age  of  Gregory 
and  his  successors  did  not  affect  the  Danish 
Church.  In  the  11th  cent,  since  there  were  no 
chapters  as  yet,  the  king  filled  the  bishoprics. 
A  papal  legate  appointed  the  first  Archbishop; 
but  during  his  term  of  office  the  idea  must  have 
sprung  up  of  the  right  of  choice  by  canons  and 
the  people  jointly ;  fbr  at  his  decease,  1137,  both 
exeniised  it  in  Lund  and  Roeskilde.  King  Erie 
Emun^  it  is  true,  favored  Eskil,  on  whom  the 
people  wished  to  confer  the  rich  inheritance ;  but 
after  his  death,  Erie  Lam  acted  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple. At  the  first  national  Council,  held  in 
Lund  (1139),  he  brought  about  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  right  of  choice  between  two  clerical 
corporations  in  Odence,  and  bad  the  decision  so 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  that  the  one  alone  (with- 
out  mention  of  the  people)  should  have  autho- 
rity to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  the  Bishop  frt>ro 
their  own  number,  or  at  pleasure.  £ven  Wal- 
demar  the  Great  resigned  the  right  which  he 
claimed,  of  nominating  the  Bishop  of  Roeskilde, 
when,  in  1158,  a  dispute  arose  there  beta-een  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  Thus  the  choice,  without 
any  express  law,  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
kings.  The  chapters,  on  their  part,  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  counter  to  the  royal  wish.  The 
result  was  that  Absalon,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  King,  received  all  their  votes,  and 
most  of  the  Bishops  in  Kibe  at  that  time  came 
from  the  court;  the  parties  elect  also  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  homage  to  the  crown.  The  people 
were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  papal  legate, 
and  only  high  ecclesiastical  authority  appeared 
to  threaten  the  freedom  of  choice.  JBskil  ob- 
tained permission  to  appoint  his  successor ;  Feter 
Jacobson  received  from  the  Pope  the  expectancy 
of  the  see  of  Roeskilde  (1198),  and  a  papal  legato 
presented  Gunner  to  the  Viborg  chapter.  In  the 
beginninij  of  the  13th  cent,  also,  some  examples 
occurred  in  which  the  chapters  disregarded  the 
wishes  of  the  king;  but  for  the  first  time,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  it,  the  parties  elect  refused 
to  do  homage ;  the  development  of  the  hierarchy 
had  completed  itself. 

11.  From  the  13th  cent  intercourse  with 
France  gradually  ceased,  and  the  connection 
with  Germany  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  Rome,  and  a  door 
was  thus  opened  for  the  introduction  of  many 
abuses. 

The  taxes  on  church-lands  first  caused  the 
Danish  clergy  to  look  to  the  Pope  fur  aid.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  new  decretals,  taught  at 
Paris,  and  praised  by  the  mendicant  friars,  pro- 
mised a  far  greater  independence  of  the  State 
than  the  civil  law.    The  first  man  of  note  who 


took  this  ground  was  the  Archbishop,  Jeuxib 
Erkmdsen  (1254-74).  He  was  a  scion  of  that 
race  from  which  nearly  all  the  Archbisbofw  and 
many  of  the  Bishops  had  sprung.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  new  papal  law,  pro- 
bably in  France  and  Italy,  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  contest  of  the  Popes  with  the  house  of  the 
llofaenstaufen,  had  served  Innocent  IV.  as  chap- 
lain, and,  as  deputy  of  the  Danish  Archbishop, 
had  defended  him  with  skill  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons  (1245).  The  Pope  appointed  him  Bishop 
of  Roeskilde  (1249).  in  the  place  of  NieU  Sit^ 
sen,  who  had  died  in  exile.  He  very  soon 
showed  himself  a  most  determined  hierarchy 
referred  to  the  Pope  in  all  matters,  and  followed 
the  new  decretals  as  the  voice  of  heaven  ;  hence 
he  treated  with  contempt  all  native  laws  and  all 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  in  defiance  of  whom  ho 
appointed  Bishops,  convoked  synods,  and  pub- 
lished decrees;  he  usurped  supreme  authority 
over  the  ecclesiastical  domains,  exempted  the 
peasants  of  the  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  and  lessened  in  every  way  the 
rights  of  the  State.  But  when  King  Christo- 
pher, his  son,  Eric  Clipping  (1259-^6),  and  his 
grandson,  Eric  Menved  (128&-1319),  attempted 
to  maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  a 
conflict  arose,  like  that  of  the  Ilohcnstaufen, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No 
means  were  left  untried  by  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  to  accomplish  their  end.  The  throne, 
it  is  true,  gained  the  victory ;  but,  as  the  nobles 
took  advantage  of  the  strife  to  increase  their 
power,  scarcely  anything  was  left  but  the  sha- 
dow of  royalty.  In  this  contest,  the  lower  clergy 
wavered  between  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  Kinc 
and  the  fatherland,  and  the  obedience  they  owea 
to  Rome. 

In  a  totally  different  way  the  heads  of  the 
Church  at  length  obtained  what  they  had  sought 
through  the  aid  of  the  Pope ;  at  the  death  of 
Eric  Menved  there  was  no  heir  to  the  crown : 
the  choice  of  a  King  and  the  supreme  power 
foil  to  the  lords ;  the  peasants  had  become  in 
part  bondsmen;  the  &rmation  of  a  burgher 
class  had  been  stifled  in  the  germ.  When  now 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  lonls  elected  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased,  Christopher  II.,  who  had 
made  common  cause  with  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  and  was  ready  for  anything  in  order  to 
win  the  sceptre,  they  laid  down  to  him  certain 
conditions  in  the  first  covenant  (1320).  Thus  a 
charter  was  formed,  under  which  the  Church 
could  secure  and  extend  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  in  which,  also,  a  mediation  was  ob- 
tained between  the  Church  and  the  State,  since 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
granted  to  the  prelates.  The  clergy  were  now 
freed  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  exempted  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  and  rendered 
inviolable  in  their  persons  and  property,  except 
at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  Another  very 
important  article  forbad  the  King  to  declare 
war,  or  enact  any  law  without  the  consent  and 
advice  **  of  the  prelates  and  the  best  men  of  the 
realm."  After  a  reign  of  13  unhappy  years, 
Christopher  died  in  1333,  and  his  decease  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  during  which  the 
Church  had  to  protect  herself  as  she  best  could. 

True  to  the  royal  house  and  the  nation,  several 
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Bishops  labored  to  place  the  last  scion  of  the  dd 
race  on  the  throne.  Waldemar  Atterda^  ( 1340- 
75)  found  faithful  council  and  support  from  the 
clergy  alune,  although  the  seTere  and  not  always 
just  rule  of  the  great  ReMorer  in  that  troublous 
time  demanded  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  Church.  Taxes  were  levied  ;  Copenhagen, 
till  then  an  episcopal  city,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  King,  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Churches  were  given  up ;  but  the  kingdom  was 
eaved.  He  was  not,  however,  a  very  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  although  he  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  1345,  and  the  Pope  in  Avignon  in 
13d4;  it  concerned  him  little,  when  the  Pope 
placed  him  under  the  ban  for  making  that  pil- 

frimage  without  his  permission ;  yet  he  did  not 
isdain  to  use  ecclesiastical  weapons,  for  he  com- 
plained in  1370  of  his  own  subjects  to  the  Pope ; 
Dttt  when  the  latter,  moved  by  their  counter- 
complaints,  reproved  him  for  his  cruelty,  and 
threatened  him  with  excommunication,  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  in  bitter  words  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown,  and  Gregory  XI.  did  not 
Tenture  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.    The 
national  Church  in  the  reipi  of  Waldemar  de- 
clined not  a  little  in  wealth  and  honor,  nnd 
needed  careful  supervision.    The  great  plague, 
the  **  black  death"  (1338-50),  unfruitful  seasons, 
the  flood  of  1362,  and  other  calamities,  were  re- 
garded as  judgments  of  heaven  upon  her.    At 
length  some  nobles  and  Bishops  united  in  the 
monastery  of  Viborg  (1375),  in  order  to  restore 
and  maintain  her  rights.    A  change  occurred  at 
the  death  of  the  King  (1375).    His  daughter, 
the  wise  Margaret,  ruled  as  guardian  and  regent 
of  ]>enmark,  and  then  of  all  the  three  kingdoms 
of  the  north.    The  pious  spirit  of  this  "  mother 
of  the  clergy"  exhibited  itself  in  donations  and 
institutions  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  faithful 
observance  of  every  religious  duty.  The  charter, 
which  she  subscribed  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
confirmed  **the   liberties    and    rights    of  the 
Church,  to  the  fullest  extent  they  bad  ever  been 
enjoyed,"  and  this  remained  the  rule  for  all  after 
ages,  with  one  addition :  **  as  they  may  be  granted 
by  the  Holy  Roman    Church    and    Christian 
Princes."   The  enumeration  of  the  special  rights 
and  immunities  was  gradually  completed.    But 
the  most  important  event  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Margaret  was  the  formation,  through  the  Cal- 
marian  Union  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
State-Council,  which,  for  Denmark  in  the  15th 
cent.,  represented  both  the  people  and  the  crown, 
now  exercising  the  functions  of  the  one  (in  the 
election  of  the  King,  taxation,  legislation),  and 
then  of  the  other  (during  bis  absence,  or  an  in- 
terregnum), whilst  it  took  part  with  the  King  in 
all  acts  of  government.    In  this  Council  sat  all 
the  Bishops  of  the  realm  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
alone  with  2  to  4  prelates  from  the  monasteries 
or  cnaplers;  a  Ulce  or  less  number  of  lords, 
chosen  by  the  King,  formed  its  secular  element 
Thus  peace  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
was  guarantied,  unless  the  Council  should  be  at 
Tariance  with  itself,  which  did  not  happen  until 
the  opening  of  the  Reformation.    The  freedom 
of  the  national  Church,  also,  from  the  papal  see, 
was  in  some  measure  secured ;  the  Archbishops 
discontinued  their  visits  to  Rome ;  the  two-fold 
position  of  the  Bishops  mediated  between  the 


decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  State ;  they  even 
aided  in  framing  the  article  of  the  charter  which 
forbade  the  conferring  of  a  benefice  on  any 
foreigner.  The  Pope  conceded  this  point,  but, 
notwitliHtanding,  in  1488  and  1499,  claimed  the 
old  privilege.  The  secularisation  of  all  the 
higher  clergy  was  the  sad  result;  many  Bishops 
now  employed  suffragans  or  coadjutorfl,  in  order 
to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  worldly  business ; 
the  canons  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  high 
councillers  of  State  were  regarded  as  little  more 
than  noble  feudatories  of  the  Church.  Whether 
the  Church  was  endangered  thereby  is  uncer- 
tain ;  it  is  said  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  cent,  the  Hussite  heresy  found  its  way  into 
Denmark,  and  that  many  nobles  who  marched 
with  King  Hans,  in  1500,  against  the  Ditmars- 
kers,  were  infected  with  the  new  doctrines,  and 
resolved,  on  their  return,  to  divide  the  fiefs  of 
the  Church  amongst  themselves;  but  they  all 
perished,  and  the  story  may  only  have  existed  in 
the  fancy  of  the  monk  who  tells  it  Canonicates 
were  at  length  given  to  boys  of  noble  birth,  and 
in  1519  it  was  decreed,  that  no  one  who  was  not 
noble,  could  become  a  bishop.  Under  this  title, 
also,  the  highest  earthly  sovereignty  could  be 
enjoyed;  the  Bishop  of  Roeskilde  possessed, 
beside  his  tithes,  so  many  estates  that  he  owned 
a  third  of  all  Sealand.  The  Bishops,  moreover, 
exercised  royal  prerogatives,  such  as  the  coinage 
of  monev,  the  appropriation  of  stranded  vessels 
and  goods,  the  conferring  of  patents  of  nobility, 
and  the  like;  and  since  they  frequently  took 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  their 
dioceses,  we  can  readily  see  how  the  last  Bishop 
of  Roeskilde,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  could 
assert  with  truth  that  "  the  Bishop  was  king  in 
his  own  diocese."  Hence  the  Reformation  nad 
to  be  also  a  civil  revolution  in  Denmark. 

By  this  union  of  the  Church  and  State,  the 
old  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were  able  to  keep 
their  ground.  Up  to  the  time  of  Waldemar  IV., 
they  had  only  dealt  with  criminals  of  import- 
ance, but  after  that  their  sphere  was  largely 
extended.  The  execution  of  sentences  in  private 
cases  was  linked  with  great  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  Danish  laws ;  but  the  clerical  court  had  the 
ban  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  compulsion. 
The  Popes  had  used  it  even  against  Kings ;  who- 
ever refused  to  submit  was  put  to  great  cost  and 
trouble.  When  now  the  clergy  laid  down  the 
necessity  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop's  court,  it  be- 
came the  universal  custom.  The  jury  was 
chosen' by  the  Bishop  or  his  officials  from  the 
people  or  nobility ;  and  the  rule  by  which  judg- 
ment was  given  was  the  Common  Law,  yet  so 
that  the  Canon  and  Roman  Law  could  be  used, 
in  case  it  appeared  more  just  or  in  case  of  de- 
fect in  the  national  code.  In  the  15th  cent 
this  clerical  administration  of  justice  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  civil  courts  fell  into 
decay ;  this  occasioned  great  complaint.  Chris- 
tian II.  proposed  to  check  the  abuse,  because 
**  poor  people  were  condemned  and  deprived  of 
the  sacrament  on  account  of  debt  and  other 
matters,  the  adjustment  of  which  belongs  to 
the  civil  courts ;"  but  nothing  was  done,  until 
Frederick  I.,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
put  an  end  to  this  lucrative  practice.  All  causes 
of  a  spiritual  nature  were  still  left  to  the  eccle- 
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aiasttcal  courts,  m  well  as  all  those  in  which  the 
cler^  were  involyed ;  Pope  Nicolas  Y.  granted, 
in  1449,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  that  all  such 
cases  should  he  first  tried  in  the  land  itself,  hy 
its  own  judges,  and  not  bj  the  papal  nuncio  in 
Germany,  or  any  other,  which  article  was  em- 
bodied m  the  royal  charter.  Christian  II.  at- 
tempted to  do  away  with  appeals  to  the  Pope, 
by  erecting  a  new  supreme  court  for  the  king- 
dom, but  miled  in  his  scheme. 

In  spite  of  all  the  secularization  and  abuses 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  .were  not  badly 
cared  for.  In  the  days  of  Waldemar  II.,  a 
papal  legate  caused  the  monk,  who  was  a  can- 
dioate  for  a  bishopric,  to  preach  before  him  in 
Latin,  only  because  he  did  not  understand 
Danish ;  the  Dominican  friars  preached  in  the 
mother-tongue,  and  one  of  them  in  the  13 th 
cent^  wrote  an  exposition  of  Luke.  The  order  of 
worship  received  much  attention  in  the  14th  cent ; 
nian^  new  festivals  were  introduced,  and  church- 
singing  was  greatljr  improved.  King  Walde- 
mar  IV.  loved  music;  Eric,  the  Pomeranian, 
obliged  the  canons  to  do  their  duty,  and  estab- 
lished singing  in  several  churches.  The  *'  black 
death,"  whicn  at  first  diminished  the  number 
of  the  churches,  rather  inspired  terror  than  peni- 
tence: the  Flagellants  made  their  appearance, 
but  were  put  down  bv  the  king,  even  before  the 
Pope  interfered.  The  plague  and  the  conse- 
quent famine  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  an- 
nual day  of  humiliation.  In  the  Danish  churches 
we  find  no  trace  of  foolish  customs  elsewhere  in 
vogue ;  sacred  dramas,  then  so  common  in  other 
countries,  appear  to  have  been  unknown,  and 
with  all  the  excessive  decoration  of  churches 
and  altars,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  masses  for 
souls,  the  gospel  was  still  preached  in  the 
mother-tongue.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  ex- 
isted in  the  15th  cent.,  fragments  of  which  yet 
remain,  ind  although  all  the  missals  and  brevi- 
aries, except  one,  were  in  Latin,  the  whole  ser^ 
vice  was  not  performed  in  that  language.  But, 
shortly  before  the  Reformation,  there  must  have 
been  great  neglect,  since  many  parishes  had 
only  one  clergyman,  and  he  often  living  in  a 
distant  monastery.  In  the  towns,  however, 
were  found  pastors,  vicars,  and  mass-priests  in 
large  numbers. 

When,  in  the  15th  cent,  a  call  for  a  reforma- 
tion was  made  throughout  Christendom,  the 
need  of  it  may  have  been  little  felt  in  Denmark. 
The  Papal  schism  had  not  disturbed  her  peace ; 
no  heresies  existed  there;  true,  indeed,  the 
Pope  had  appointed,  in  1402  (just  when  Eric 
the  Pomeranian,  had  won  the  hand  of  an  Eng- 
lish princess),  an  inquisitor  for  Denmark,  and 
in  1421  another  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Schleswig  for  the  north ;  but  in  both  cases  it 
may  have  been  precaution  rather  than  necessity 
(only  a  few  Waldenses  had  penetrated  into  Dit- 
roarsken),  and  hence  the  Papal  Inquisition 
makes  no  figure  in  Danish  history.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  higher  clergy  might  have  desired 
a  limitation  of  the  Papal  power;  the  people 
were  only  anxious  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  at  least  the  rebellious  pea- 
sants of  Schleswig,  in  1439,  cheri»hed  such 
hopes  from  the  Synod  at  Basel.  The  Danish 
Church,  however,  was  prepared  to  profit  by 


these  movements.  Of  her  two  representatives 
at  Costnitz,  the  Bishops  of  Schleswig  and  Ribe, 
the  latter,  Peter  Lykke,  greatly  distinguished 
himself:  an  accomplished  theologian,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  against  IIuss,  in  which  he  ex- 
hortcd  the  Emperor  to  uproot  the  heresjjr ;  against 
the  Pope  he  advocated  liberal  principles,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  P<ipe,  and 
chosen  as  one  of  the  procurators  of  the  Germaa 
nation.  At  home,  in  1425,  when  Archbishop 
( 1418-36),  he  convened  a  national  council,  which 
issued  30  decrees  in  favour  of  reform.  At  Basel 
the  deputies  were  the  Bishop  of  Rthe  and  the 
archdeacon,  Jens  Iversen  Lange,  jur.  ulr»  dr, 
and  afterward  Bishop  of  Aarhusen.  The  Basel 
Decrees  were  accepted  in  Denmark,  but  the 
direct  result  was  only  a  few  statutes  enacted  bj 
particular  Bishops.  The  only  greater  reform 
of  the  15th  cent,  concerned  a  numerous  order  of 
monks ;  the  strict  observance^  of  their  rule  was 
revived  in  most  of  the  Franciscan  monasteries. 

There  was  one  event  of  special  importance. 
King  Eric,  the  Pomeranian  (1412-39),  intro- 
duced the  first  Carmelite  friars  from  Germany, 
and  erected  for  them  several  convents,  in  order 
to  profit  by  their  learninj|.  They  paved  the 
way  for  the  great  Reformation. 

In  learning  there  was  slow  progress  after  ibe 
13th  cent.  From  the  days  of  Mg.  Mogensen, 
advocate  of  Eric  Menved,  who  created  an  epoch 
in  logic,  through  the  whole  14th  cent.,  many 
Danes  went  to  Paris ;  but  dialetio  scholasticism 
was  ill-suited  to  Denmark  and  canon-law  little 
needed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent., 
there  was  some  improvement ;  the  Archhishoii, 
Peter  Lykke,  distinguished  himself  as  a  theo- 
logian ;  a  monk  in  Odense,  Thomas  Gheismer 
(of  Stralsund),  attempted  to  bring  down  the 
history  of  the  nation  after  the  chronicles  of 
former  ages.  King  Eric,  the  Pomeranian,  also 
loved  learning,  and  had  a  special  fondness  for 
history ;  a  chronicle  of  his  age  hetirs  hi-s  name. 
As  he  called  the  Carmelites  to  Denmark,  so  he 
was  the  first  to  broach  the  idea  of  a  Northern 
University.  But  the  Pope  refused  permission 
to  teach  theology,  and  added  other  conditions, 
which  delayed  the  work  for  half  a  century.  The 
Danish  students,  instead  of  Paris,  now  went 
mostly  to  Cologne,  Prague,  Erfurt,  Rostock, 
Leipsic  and  Greifswald.  At  lent;th  Christian  I. 
(1448--81)  founded  the  Danish  University.  On 
a  visit  to  Rome,  in  1474,  he  obtained  the  full 
consent  of  the  Pope ;  Copenhagen  was  chosen  as 
its  seat,  whilst  Sweden  placed  hers  at  Upsala. 
The  Church  was  to  furnish  the  means,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Roeskilde  to  be  chancellor.  But  the 
funds  were  scanty,  and  the  royal  deputy,  Mg. 
Peter  Albrechtsen,  the  Vice-chancellor,  brought 
the  first  teachers  (1479)  from  Cologne,  then  the 
abode  of  a  gloomy  scholasticism.  Hence  the 
new  institution  bore  little  fruit,  and  the  King 
could  hardly  prevent  the  students  from  going 
abroad.  At  length  two  monastic  orders  united 
their  efforts  to  found  at  the  University  a  college, 
which  exerted  a  most  important  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation.  The  Carmelite  pro- 
vincial established  it  for  the  young  men  of  his 
own  and  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  King 
Christian  IL  (1513-23)  endowed  it.  The  head 
of  the  College,  the  Carmelite  monk,  Paul  Elil^ 
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WM  bj  a  reMonable  sbara  of  duMieal  ooltare, 
and  ibe  atudy  of  tbe  Gburoh  Fathers,  raised  far 
aboTO  the  leigninfl;  barbarisin  and  formalism, 
and  was  filled  beside  with  a  lore  for  tbe  Holj 
Soriptares,  and  a  great  seal  for  practioai  pietv, 
Aboat  this  time  several  laymen  also  brought 
home  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  call  of  the  Saxon  Reformer 
reaohed  the  ears  of  the  enlightened  sovereign. 
For  the  last  time  (1517-18)  were  the  Danes  de- 
frauded by  the  dealer  in  indulgences,  Aroimboldi 
(see  Art.) ;  Paul  Eliii  is  said  to  have  condemned 
the  traffic  in  the  cloister  at  Ilelsinetier  before 
Lather  atUoked  Tetsel.  But  the  ^formation 
did  not  spring  from  this  cause  in  Denmark. 

3.  The  Eejormaiion.^'-U  the  will  of  a  king 
could  have  accomplished  it,  Denmark  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  coontries  to  receive 
the  Reformation.  The  clear-sishted,  but  incon- 
aiderate  and  cruel  Christian  II.  (1513-23)  had 
long  cherished  tbe  desire  to  reduce  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  cleray. 
Related  to  the  SuEon  princes,  and  surrounded 
by  a  trnsty  circle  of  friends  and  advisers,  among 
whom  was  Paul  £lia,  he  followed  with  sympa- 
thy aU  that  was  done  at  Wittenberg.  He  wished 
to  begin  the  work  at  once.  Scarcely  had  Luther 
issued  his  Address  to  the  German  Nobility,  when 
he  asked  (1520)  for  a  German  teacher  to  preach 
as  royal  chaplain  to  the  people  of  his  capital ;  a 
follower  of  Carlstadt,  Martin  Reinhard,  was  sent, 
bat  made  little  impression,  although  at  first  sup- 
ported by  Paul  Elia.  In  1521  the  King  made 
an  attempt,  by  a  new  envoy,  to  procure  Luther 
himself,  or  Carlstadt,  or  some  other.  The  issue 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  gave  him  some  hope  of 
Luther,  who  in  those  days  could  not  have  viewed 
with  indifference  the  offer  of  a  mightv  monarch 
of  three  kingdoms ;  but  Carlstadt  and  Mg.  Gabler 
only  responded  to  the  call.  They  found  a  great 
change  of  circumstances.  Troubled  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Stockholm  massacre,  exhorted 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor,  and  threat- 
ened anew  by  the  Pope  for  the  decapitation  of 
two  bishops,  the  King  saw  himself  obliged  to 
yield;  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  met  Ale- 
ander  at  the  Imperial  Court,  he  promised  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  although  he  expressed  to  Eras- 
mus the  conviction,  that  the  Church  needed  the 
Tery  strongest  medicine.  Carlstadt  retired  before 
his  return,  and  the  light  confined  itself  to  the 
narrower  circle  of  the  king  and  his  intimate 
friends,  by  whom  a  beginning  was  made  at  the 
translation  of  tbe  N.  T.,  after  Erasmus.  Paul 
Eli'i  was  no  longer  in  this  circle ;  he  had  broken 
with  the  tyrant,  and  had  already  taken  offence 
at  the  breach  of  the  Reformation  with  Rome. 
The  King  now  tried  what  could  be  done  by  laws ; 
a  voluminous  code  was  prepared  in  1521,  in 
which  many  changes  were  made  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs;  the  independence  uf  the 
national  church  was  aimed  at,  as  well  as  the 
limitation  of  the  hierarchy ;  one  of  its  statutes 

'  PoHtoppidaH,  ReformnttonghisL  d.  Daniieben  K. : 
Liibeck :  1734.  and  hh  Ann.  Eccl.  Dan.,  3  vol.  Munttr, 
Deo  dnnske  ReformatioDahiBt. :  Cop.,  1802;  and  Ai'« 
Kirchenge»eb.  P'anein.  u.  Norw.,  3  Th.:  Leipa.,  1833. 
C.  T,  Sitgelitop,  Puulua  EliU,  en  biojjniphiek  hi^to- 
riak  Skildriog. :  Cop.,  1848  (alao  in  N.  HitL  TitUkr. 
SBd.). 


even  made  the  marriage  of  the  cler^  of  every 
grade  a  condition  in  the  purohami  m  property. 
But  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1521,  the  legate^ 
John  de  FoUnUa,  came  to  Denmark  to  investi- 
gate the  part  plaved  by  the  King  in  the  Stock- 
holm  massacre,  the  latter  was  not  only  obliged 
to  annul  that  statute,  but  to  alter  much  else, 
before  the  code  was  published,  in  151^  as  a 
special  law  for  the  cities.  It  was  short-lived  ; 
for  after  the  deposition  of  the  King  it  was  abro- 
gated and  burnt.  His  yielding  to  the  legate  was 
of  no  avail.  The  nobles  and  prelates  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  in  1523  placed  his  uncle, 
Frederic  1.,  on  the  throne.  The  exiled  King 
and  his  adherents,  who  followed  him  abroad, 
continued,  however,  to  labor  for  his  restoration 
and  tbe  cause  of  the  Reformation  at  the  same 
time.  He  caused  the  first  Danish  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  to  be  printed  atLeipsic  in  1524,  and 
sent  it  to  Denmark,  adorned  with  his  likeness 
and  accompanied  by  an  apology,  drawn  up  by 
his  most  important  co-laborer,  Hans  Michelsen. 
Luther  also  espoused  his  cause  against  the  Dan- 
ish magnates.  But  his  religious  instability 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  his  political  inte- 
rests, and  he  was  so  weak,  that  in  1530,  at  Aogs* 
burg,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Emperor, 
he  again  renounced  the  evangelical  faith,  and  in 
Norway  (1531)  promised  to  uphold  the  Romish 
Church.  The  party,  which  afterward  took  up 
arms  for  him,  raised  the  banner  of  Protestantism 
once  more,  and  in  the  darkness  of  a  prison 
(from  1532)  he  returned  to  his  true  convictions, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  Danish  Bible 
(t  1659). 

The  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  the  fugi- 
tive King  most  have  done  it  more  harm  than 
good.  JPrederio  I.  (1523-^3)  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  punish  to  the  death  all  heretics,  fol- 
lowers of  Luther,  and  others ;  the  entire  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  the  nobility  pledged  themselves 
to  put  down  heretical  preaching  and  the  books  of 
Luther,  and  the  government  at  least  had  to  forbid 
books  which  might  open  the  way  for  the  return 
of  the  exiled  King.  But  the  considerate  Frederic, 
from  conviction  as  well  as  policy,  was  favorable 
to  the  Reformation,  and  did  not  refuse  his  pro- 
tecting hand,  when  it  penetrated  from  several 
auarters.  And  now  appear  on  the  stage  of  ao- 
tion  the  duchies  bordering  on  Germany.  In 
both  the  good  work  was  soon  begun  under  Ger- 
man influence.  From  Holstein  it  spread  rapidly 
into  Schleswig,  supported  by  the  Low  Dutch 
translation  of  the  N.  T.  (152^),  and  a  living  in- 
tercourse with  Wittenberg*  and  Lower  Saxuny. 
The  Duke  and  Prince  Christian  (aince  the  Diet 
of  Worms  a  faithful  adherent  of  Luther),  the 
nobles  and  the  burghers  embraced  it.  Since 
1522,  the  vicar,  Hermann  Tttiit,  one  of  \xa  ablest 
champions,  had  preached  at  Husum  ;  thn  burgh- 
ers protected  him,  the  King  appointed  iiim  his 
chaplain.  Others  made  their  appearance  in 
other  cities ;  and,  in  1524,  the  King  prochiimed 
toleration,  so  that  no  one,  whether  Paptiit  or 
Lutheran,  could  be  molested  on  the  score  of  his 
religion.  Immediately  the  government,  or  the 
citisens,  called  many  evangelical  teachers  from 
Germany.  The  chapter  of  Schleswig  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith;  but  neither  the  Bishop,  Gk>ttsehalch  ▼. 
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Ablefeldt,  nor  the  other  heads  of  the  Church, 
ventared  to  opfK)8e  the  tide;  the  evanf^elical 
part;^  had  only  to  contend  with  fanatical  Ana- 
Daptiets  and  advcnturerB  (eapeoiallv  Melchior 
Hoffmann) ;  but,  after  a  religious  conference  held 
in  Fiensburg  ( 1529),  they  were  baniiihed.  Very 
quietly  and  gradually  the  mass-priests  were 
pensioned  off;  and  the  mendicant  cloisters  de- 
serted, or  applied  to  other  uses.  When  the 
cities  had  effected  these  reforms,  a  visitation  of 
the  country  was  undertaken  in  1527 ;  but  the 
churchcK,  in  lack  of  a  common  law,  took  various 
measures,  according  to  the  usage  and  caprice  of 
the  patrons  and  congregations:  the  tfishop's 
tithes  ceased ;  the  others  were  much  diminished ; 
worship  had  no  fixed  rule,  and  so  it  continued 
till  1542,  when  the  new  ecclesiastical  law  was 
published.  So,  too,  the  Romish  churches  con- 
tinued along  with  the  new,  until  at  last  they 
were  reduced  to  the  chapter  and  a  few  cloisters. 
As  late  as  1528,  the  Bishop  purified  a  desecrated 
village  church,  and  preached  the  customary  in- 
dulgence; and  when,  in  1533,  he  was  invited  to 
the  election  of  the  King,  he  had  the  boldness  to 
demand  that  the  new  sovereign  should  pledge 
himself  to  restore  the  Romish  worship,  and  that 
the  heir  of  the  duchies  should  promise  to  leave 
the  remaining  ecclesiastical  toundations  un- 
changed, until  (the  two  kingdoms  to  which  the 
duchies  belonged,  should  obtain  their  final  refor- 
mation. This  occurred  in  Denmark  (1536),  but 
the  rest  of  the  Romish  churches  in  Schleswig 
held  their  ground  much  longer ;  the  Bishop  died 
in  1541 ;  an  evangelical  successor  was  chosen, 
and  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  the  estates  of  the  bishopric  and  chapter 
were  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  evangelical  pre- 
lates (scholars  and  princes),  until  confiscated  in 
1661.  One  nunnery  was  retained  as  an  asylum 
for  women  of  noble  birth,  as  well  as  three  in 
Holstein  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  rapid  progress  of  evangelical  preaching 
in  the  duchy  was  soon  felt  in  the  kingdom,  but 
the  issue  there  was  very  different;  native 
teachers  were  needed,  and  the  hierarchy  pre- 
pared itself  for  stout  resistance.  Apparently 
profound  peace  reigned  during  the  first  years  of 
the  new  king,  till  1526;  but  the  fire  glowed 
under  the  ashes.  Some  men  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  abroad ;  several  were 
even  then  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg ;  from 
the  school  of  Morten  Borup,  in  Aarhus,  went 
many  future  preachers  of  the  truth ;  in  the  Car- 
melite college,  at  Copenhagen,  and  other  schools, 
over  which  Paul  Ehil  stood  as  provincial,  bibli- 
cal Christianity  was  expounded,  and  the  wants 
of  the  Church  considered.  The  Danish  transla- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  was  eagerly  read,  and  awa- 
kened no  little  doubt  concerning  doctrine,  and 
gave  occasion  to  discussions  upon  religious 
topics.  Luther's  writings  also  crept  in  through 
the  booksellers,  e.//.,  his  Short  Forms  for  the 
study  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  Paul 
Eliil  translated  in  1524,  and  published  in  1526. 
This  man  also  took  an  active  interest  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  his  scholar, 
Frands  Wormordsen,  of  the  Carmelite  college, 
had  made,  after  the  version  of  Luther,  and 
published  in  1528.  But  this  same  Paul  Eli'a 
vacillated  between  the  sharp  contradictions  of  the 


old  and  the  new,  when  they  came  into  oolliaioii, 
and  hence  his  name  has  come  doa'n  to  ua  di»- 
honored  (Paul  Vendekaabe,  t.  e.  weatherHK>ck ^. 
Drawn  more  and  more  into  con tro vers v,  his  im- 
table  temper  grew  hot,  and  he  poured  out  the 
roughest  abuse  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Refurmar 
tion.  And  yet,  with  all  this  rude  behavior,  be 
always  sympathised  with  them  to  a  certain  de- 

?^ree,  though  he  never  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
uU  confidence  which  he  deserved.  Like  an- 
other Erasmus,  he  wished  a  Reforroatioa  con- 
fined to  dogmas,  and  without  a  breach  with 
Rome. 

The  new  light  began  now  to  spread  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  learned.  In  1525.  the  King 
sanctioned  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
1526,  appeared  as  an  open  advocate  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Part  of  the  Danish  nobility  sided  with 
him  ;  the  scarcity  of  money  aided  the  cause.  In 
1560,  it  was  decreed  that  no  money  should  go 
out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Bishops  and  other  clergy,  but  that  such  confir- 
mation must  be  sought  from  the  canon,  thus 
making  the  national  Church  independent  of 
Rome.  When  now  evangelical  preachers  ap- 
peared, the  burghers  soon  acknowledged  the 
truth,  and  the  peasantry  kept  back  their  gifts 
and  part  of  the  tithes.  The  movement  began 
in  Jutland:  from  Schleswig,  especially  Hadera- 
leben,  where  many  German  preachers  and 
teachers  were  assembled  at  the  court  of  the 
prince,  the  new  doctrine  spread,  in  1526,  over 
the  whole  peninsula.  It  found  its  first  strong 
foothold  in  Viborg ;  a  man  then  dwelt  there  who 
distinguished  himself  above  all  others  as  the 
Reformer  of  Denmark.  Hans  Tauson,  a  Johan- 
nite  monk,  a  native  of  Fyen,  had  been  sent,  in 
1522,  at  the  expense  of  the  monastery  of  Ant- 
worskov,  to  the  German  universities;  but,  at* 
tracted  by  the  fame  and  writings  of  Luther,  bad 
exchanged  Cologne  and  Louvain  for  Wittenberg 
where  he  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
new  doctrine.  His  prior  recalled  him,  threw 
him  into  prison,  and  sent  him  to  a  more  learned 
prior  at  Viborg.  But  here  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, was  shielded  by  the  citizens  from  the  power 
of  the  Bishop,  and  at  length  (1526)  accepted  as 
a  chaplain  of  the  King.  A  school  was  esta- 
blished by  royal  consent,  and  put  in  charge  of 
another  disciple  of  Luther,  Jdrgen  Sadolin,  who 
was  assisted  by  several  monks.  And  so  it  was 
in  other  cities  which  the  new  preachers  entered, 
with  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the  King.  In 
vain  the  Bishops  warned ;  in  vain  they  invited 
the  aealots,  Eck  and  Cochlasus,  to  come  and  fight 
the  heretics ;  in  vain  they  reminded  the  King  of 
his  coronation  oath.  The  Council  of  State  even 
thought  the  issue  of  such  letters  imprudent ;  but 
the  King  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
did  not  protect  the  Lutheran  heresy,  but  the 
preaching  of  God's  Word ;  that  the  privileges  he 
bad  sworn  to  respect  were  mostly  of  a  secular 
kind.  The  movement,  however,  demanded  a 
legal  sanction ;  in  Odense  (1527)  a  diet  was  held, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  reform.  The  pre- 
lates were  obliged  to  yield  many  of  their  claims, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rest.  But  when  the 
entire  Council  of  State  wished  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  Bishops  over  the  ministry,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  suffer  the  Gospel  to  be 
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preached,  the  King  innsted  on  the  toleration  of 
Lutheranism,  and  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
cler^jr.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  constitution 
in  which  full  religious  liberty  was  guarantied, 
until  the  meeting  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 
By  a  royal  decree,  the  monks  and  the  clergy 
were  allowed  to  marry.  Thus  all  spiritual  juri»- 
diction  was  taken  from  the  Bishops ;  thev  did 
not  yield,  however,  but  kept  up  a  long  and  des- 
pertiie  struggle. 

On  the  bottis  of  the  Odense  Constitution,  the 
new  Church  soon  rose.    The  art  of  printing  now 
did  great  service ;  the  evangelical  teachers,  Tau- 
sen  at  their  head,  sent  forth  numerous  pamphlets 
and  books,  devotional,  liturgical,  and  polemical ; 
a  new  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  after  Luther,  by 
Christian  Pedersen,  appeared ;  every  attack  of 
the   KuAaanists,  especially  of  Paul  Eliii,  was 
stoutly   repelled.      In   Viborg  (1529),   all   the 
churches  of  the  city,  save  the  cathedral,  with  the 
Bishop  and  his  chapter,  were  organised  upon 
evangelical  principles.     From  1528,  Mnlmoe  be- 
came a  new  and  very  important  centre  for  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  kingdom ;  hither  flocked  the 
teaichers  who  were  driven   from   Copenhagen, 
mostly  from  the  school  of  Paul  Eli'd,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  King,  founded,  in  1529,  a 
high  school,  from  the  old  church  revenues:  in 
the  same  year,  all  that  remained  of  Romanism 
was  expelled  from  the  city,    in  Copenhagen,  the 
King  himself  opened  the  door  by  calling  Hans 
TauMcn  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  in  1529,  and 
within  one  year,  the  Reformation  had  progressed 
as  far  as  in  Viborg.    His  removal  led  Tausen  to 
ordain  evangelical  preachers ;  this  act  was  fol- 
lowed, especially  in  Malmiie.    Such  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  new  Churchy  as  to  its  euUiu  and 
ministry ;  its  confession  came  in  1530.     In  this 
year  the  evangelical  cause  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from   a  diet  held  in  Copenhagen.     The 
Bishops    had    desired  an  investigation ;    they 
wished  to  prove  the  new  teachers  to  bo  heretics, 
and  complained  of  their  assumption  of  the  right 
of  ordaining.     The  King  may  have  cherished 
the  design  of  compelling  them  to  yield.    Both 
parties,  as  usual  in  judicial  cases,  were  sum- 
moned before  the  supreme  court,  composed  of  the 
King  and  the  Council  of  State,  in  order  (as  was 
said)  to  bring  about  a  Christian  lieformation  and 
concord   in   the  realm.    With  confidence  and 
livelr  hope,  the  evangelical  preachers  of  the 
whole  kingdom  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  the 
9th   or  11th  of  July  offered  a  confession  of 
faith  in  43  articles,  which,  though  of  indepen- 
dent origin,  very  closely  agrees  with  that  of 
Augisburg.    This  confession  waa  explained  to 
the  people  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  city  was 
won.    The  prelates  had  now  to  look  abroad  for 
aid ;  a  Dr.  Stagefyr  and  a  Dr.  from  Bom  berg 
responded  to  their  call.      They  preferred  2y 
points  of  complaint  against  the  doctrine  and 
conduct  of  the  preachers ;  the  latter  answered, 
and  preferred  12  of  their  own.    But  there  was 
no  decision ;  the  prelates  postponed  their  reply 
to  the  defence  of  the  heretics,  and  the  preachers 
strove  to  procure  from  the  King  a  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  could  do  no 
more    than   promise  to  support  them  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Qospel.    Neither  party  was 
satisfied ;  but  the  evangelicals,  who  bad  passed 


the  ordeal  unhurt,  gained  new  strength,  and 
sumed  in  part  what  the  King  had  not  ventured 
to  grant.  In  several  cities  the  nrnss  was  now 
abcnished  as  idolatrous;  in  Copenhagen  the 
cuthedral  was  stormed  by  the  people  and  closed 
by  the  government.  The  university  was  dis- 
solved. In  Viborg  the  cathedral  was  reform^], 
and  in  many  cities  the  convents  were  evacuated, 
not  always  without  violence,  and  once,  in  Scho- 
nen,  with  bloodshed.  The  King  gave  the  monas- 
teries and  churches  to  the  cities,  the  former  even 
to  particular  men ;  he  caused  the  gold  and  silver 
found  in  them  to  be  used  for  the  needs  of  war, 
and  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  the  clergy.  With  the 
extinction  of  the  service  for  which  they  were 
bestowed,  the  nobles  withheld  the  gifts  of  their 
ancestors.  Everything  threatened  the  downfall 
of  Romanism.  The  enraged  prelates  held  their 
peace ;  after  a  hot  battle  for  the  mass,  Paul  Elift 
refrained  from  publishing  his  severest  contro- 
versial work,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the 
Bishops  felt  the  necessity  of  submission.  Knud 
Oyldenstierne,  the  diocesan  of  Fyen,  called  Jor- 
gen  Sadolin  as  preacher  to  Odense,  caused  him 
to  translate  the  catechism  of  Luther  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  commanded  the  pas* 
tors  to  employ  themselves  with  such  doctrine ; 
he  wished  it  to  be  tested.  Several  other  circum- 
stances gave  brighter  hopes  to  the  evangelical 
party,  whilst  Tausen  urged  upon  the  King  the 
need  of  reforming  the  Bishops  by  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  power.  But  suddenly  relief  came 
to  the  prelates ;  Frederick  died  in  April,  1833. 

No  successor  had  been  chosen,  and  a  new 
election  could  not  immediately  take  place,  owing 
to  the  connection  of  the  kingdom  with  Norway ; 
tliere  was  also  a  diversify  of  opinion :  the  pre- 
lates feared  Duke  Christian^  and  preferred  his 
minor-brother,  who  might  be  won  over:  the 
election  was  postponed  a  whole  year.  Durine 
this  interregnum  the  prelates  triumphed,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  Reformation. 
In  spite  of  a  majority  of  votes,  they  converted 
an  ambiguous  resolution  of  the  council  into  a 
law,  by  which  to  abolish  religious  liberty ;  all 
teachers  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Bishops ;  who 
were  to  have  the  sole  care  of  instruction  and 
worship ;  those  without  call  were  to  be  banished, 
or  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts;  no  convent 
cuuid  be  broken  up,  and  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
store those  that  had  been,  as  well  as  to  erect  a 
high  school  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
Such  a  law  was  the  more  dangerous,  because  the 
Bishop,  aided  by  a  few  of  the  councillors,  was  to 
administer  the  government  in  each  diocese,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent,  that  they  could  not  succeed ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  made  a  beginninj;  with  Hans 
Tausen,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  Bishop  found  it  prudent  to  come  to 
terms,  and  surrender  the  preacher  and  the 
churches  to  the  citisens ;  yet  all  the  Bishops 
were  not  disposed  to  make  the  same  use  of  toe 
law.  Some  of  them  began  a  systematio  perse- 
cution, and,  where  they  had  the  power,  many 
preachers  were  driven  off  and  punished,  and 
many  churches  wrested  again  from  the  citisens. 
The  ban  of  excommunication  was  freely  used. 
But  it  oame  too  late  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
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pnbUe  opinimi ;  even  Paal  Bli'd  now  advocated 
tbe  caose  of  the  Romith  Church  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  Erasmus,  thinking  that  harmony 
should  be  sought  by  mutual  concession,  and  the 
reference  of  all  disputed  points  to  a  future  coun- 
cil. But  he  found  no  bearing;  the  eTangelical 
party  desired  nothing  l^ss  than  victory.  The 
power  soon  vanished  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops  and  their  allies ;  after  the  lapse  of  one 
'year,  the  country  was  reduced  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, civil  war,  and  domestic  discord  to  the  most 
wretched  condition.  The  leaders  who  fought  fur 
the  imprisoned  King  Christian  had  to  embrace 
Protestantism,  and  aid  in  unrooting  by  force  of 
arms  the  remnant  of  the  old  faith.  With  the 
bloody  insurrection  of  the  peasants  the  religious 
strife  had  very  little  to  do ;  their  attack  was  di- 
rected against  the  nobility,  and  the  Bishops 
were  only  regarded  as  woridly  magnates.  The 
latter  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  nobles  of  Jutland  and 
Fyen,  and  to  look  even  to  the  Lutheran  duke  fur 
aid.  The  choice  of  Christian  III.  (1534)  deter- 
mined the  success  of  the  Reformation.  He  con- 
Armed,  not  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  but  reli- 
gious liberty  to  both  confessions ;  the  reorgnni- 
satiun  of  the  Church  he  postponed,  although  he 
promised  tbe  cities  who  submitted  to  him  an 
evangelical  constitution.  His  resolution  was 
already  taken ;  the  weakness  resulting  from  the 

E retracted  internal  disorders,  had  led  him  to  cast 
is  eye  upan  the  wealth  of  the  Bishops,  against 
whom  popular  hatred  was  turned,  blaming  them 
more  than  they  deserved,  as  the  authors  of  the 
public  misfortune.  As  soon  as  the  capital 
vielded,  the  King  assembled  some  lay  council- 
lors, pastiing  over  the  Bishops ;  on  Aug.  12  it 
was  secretlpr  determined  to  deprive  the  Bishops 
of  their  spiritual  and  secular  office,  and  confis- 
cate their  temporalities.  All  this  was  promptly 
done  by  the  King.  lie  then  convoked  a  general 
diet  at  Copenhagen,  and  laid  before  the  estates, 
among  whom  the  clergy  were  wanting  for  the 
first  time,  the  new  constitution  of  the  realm.  It 
was  adopted  by  acclamation.  To  the  King  and 
the  Council  of  State  was  committed  the  task  of 
disposing  of  the  confiscated  property,  in  behalf 
of  the  crown,  of  science,  and  of  ttie  new  Church, 
whoso  organisation  was  also  placed  in  their 
hands. 

Thus  the  struggle  ended.  The  Gospel  was  to 
be  taught,  and,  in  fact,  was  already  so  freely 
preached  that  no  one  opposed  it  beyond  the 
cloisters  and  chapters,  where  the  Romish  faith 
and  worship  were  kept  up  for  a  lung  period, 
although  under  limitations.  The  imprisoned 
Bishops,  witii  one  (exception,  were  released,  after 
renouncing  their  ohiints,  and  otherwise  provided 
for ;  three  of  them  embraced  the  Gospel,  two  of 
whom  married,  and  one  even  regained  his  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State.  Paul  Eliil  vanishes 
from  liistory ;  for  tbe  tradition  that  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  new  Church  is  unsup- 
ported :  he  may.  like  many  others,  have  buried 
himself  in  a  cloister.  Some  of  the  monks  emi- 
grated, especinlly  the  mendicants,  who  were  for- 
bidden to  beg  on  pain  of  death. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  diet^  the 
episcopal  estates  and  the  so-called  lord's  cloisters 
went  to  the  crowo,  and  were  (the  cloisters,  after 


tbe  monks  bad  died  out)  converted  into  fiefe  and 
castles,  and  for  the  most  part  alienated  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  convents  of  the  Mendicants 
and  Hospitallers,  in  so  far  as  not  already  done, 
were  transferred  to  the  cities,  and  changed  into 
great  public  houses  for  the  poor ;  the  Carmelite 
college  of  Paul  EliH,  at  length  became  a  dwelling 
for  students.  So,  also,  a  third  of  all  tithes  in 
the  whole  land  (the  King's  tithe)  and  the  chap- 
ters fell  to  the  crown ;  the  tithe  was  devoted  in 
part  to  the  university,  the  schools,  and  the  wants 
o^  the  Church,  and  in  part  remained  as  a  reve- 
nue of  the  estates  of  the  crown,  and  went  with 
these,  or  by  purchase,  into  other  hands.  The 
chapters,  by  the  advice  of  Luther,  were  retained 
for  the  support  of  scholars ;  but  under  the  prea- 
sure  of  public  necessity,  they  also  were  alienated 
in  1660.  The  village  churches  were  attached 
to  the  crown,  in  so  far  as  they  were  managed, 
when  not  under  a  patron,  as  was  seldom  Uien 
the  case,  bv  a  royal  feudatory,  and  their  revenue 
was  not  always  applied  to  religious  purposes ; 
afterward  they  became  private  property,  the 
owner  receiving  the  third  of  tbe  tithe  (which 
was  everywhere  retained)  and  other  revenues  of 
the  Church,  on  condition  of  keeping  the  build- 
ings in  repair ;  and  siich  ownership,  till  1849, 
gave  noble  persons  the  right  of  appointment,  or, 
since  1806,  of  presentation  to  the  pastoral  office. 
The  nobility  also  obtained  their  share  of  the 
rich  booty,  not  only  directly,  by  investiture*  bat 
indirectl^jr,  by  gift  and  by  the  right  of  reclama- 
tion, which  was  confirmed  by  all  subsequent 
treaties  of  the  crown. 

In  the  new  organisation  of  the  Church,  tbe 
Wittenbergers  had  much  to  do ;  for  King  Chria- 
tian  III.  cherished  all  his  life  long  the  higbest 
respect  for  the  great  Reformer  and  his  associ- 
ates. He  requested  tbe  aid  of  Bugenhagen  and 
Melanchthon,  but  as  their  attendance  at  the 
Council  of  Mantua  prevented  their  coming,  be 
called,  in  the  beginning  of  1557,  a  svnod  at 
Odense,  where  a  discipline  was  prepared  for  the 
Church.  It  conforms  strictly  to  those  of  Ger- 
many, especially  of  Brunswick  and  Hamburg ; 
yet  varies  somewhat  in  its  form.  It  was  written 
in  Latin,  and  sent  to  Luther  for  his  approval. 
In  tbe  summer  Bugenhagen  arrived,  crowned 
the  King,  and  completed  the  discipline  by  adding 
a  provision  concerning  the  monks ;  on  Sept  2 
it  was  published,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendents  of  tbe  Church.  It  was  then 
subscribed  by  two  representatives  of  each  chap- 
ter, and  by  the  most  distinguished  evangelical 
teachers  ot  the  kingdom  and  the  Danish  duchy ; 
later,  it  was  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  by  the  now  Bishop  of  Sealand,  Peter 
Paladius;  still  another  translation  was  made* 
and  this  version,  with  sundry  changes,  waa 
adoDted  by  the  Council  of  State  at  Odense,  in 
1530.  It  bore,  as  jret,  the  name  of  Church  dis- 
cipline for  both  kingdoms,  and  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holrttein ;  its  application  to  tbe 
latter  countries  may  have  been  superseded  by 
the  new  discipline,  drawn  up  by  ougenhagen 
in  Low  German,  and  accepted  at  Rendsburg  in 
1542,  or  it  may  only  have  been  in  force  for  the 
Danish  congregations  existing  there ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ century,  Norway  framed  one  of  her  own» 
with  Ikttle  change ;  but  Iceland,  when  it  passed 
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to  DeniDArk,  after  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Dron> 
theim  archbiehoprio,  to  which  it  lielonjjred  n«  n 
Norwe^an  colony,  was  brought  under  the  same 
law  in  1551. 

With  this  discipline,  the  Dnnish  Church  at 
once  received  her  first  superintendents ;  to  each 
diocese  a  Bishop  and  a  royal  officer  (diocesan 
feudatorv)  were  appointed.    The  first  Bishops 
were  Palaidius  and  dyc  of  the  chief  Reformers, 
besides  one  for  Ribe.    Why  Hans  Tnusen  was 
overlooked  then  we  do  not  know,  since,  in  1542, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Ribe.    On  Sept.  2,  they 
were  all  ordained  by  BuKenhajj^en,  f()r  the  dis- 
cipline provided  a  special  form  of  episcopal  or- 
dination.   With  the  diocesan  feudatories,  they 
now   began  their  work  of   visitation.     Msny 
ehnrohes  were  suppressed,  and  tiiree  often  en- 
traated  to  one  pattu»r.    In  the  countrv,  most  of 
tbe  priests  who  for  ten  years  had  embraced  the 
new  doctrine,  were  suffered  to  remain  in  office ; 
tbe  eitj  parishes  had  h»ng  been  supplied  with 
preachers.    These,   however,  were  reduced  to 
great  atraits,  whilst  their  rural  brethren  derived 
a  fair  livelihood  from  the  glebe  lands ;  hence,  in 
1542,  the  King's  tithe  was  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the  cities. 
Two  great  synods  were  held  at  Copenhagen  in 
1540,  and  at  Antvorskov  in  1546,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  doubtful  Questions.     Along  M'ith  the 
Cburefa,  the  university  of  Copenhagen  was  re- 
formed ;  Bugenhagen  drew  up  the  plan  after  the 
model  of  Witteiiberg;  the  King  furnished  the 
meana  from  the  church  property ;  the  whole  en- 
dowment was  50,000  thalers,  which  now  yields 
about  70,000  p.  an.    The  Bishop  of  Sealand  was 
to  be  the  professor  of  divinity.    To  its  theolo- 
gians was  oimniitted  the  task  of  producing  the 
first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible ;  this  was 
aocomplisbed  by  the  classic  pen  of  Christiern 
Pedersen,  who  closely  followed  that  of  Luther; 
it  appeared  in  1550.     Schools  of  learning  were 
also  founded  in  every  city  from  the  revenues  of 
the  old  Church,  and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bishops.   But  for  popular  education,  very 
little  could  yet  be  done. 

It  required  years  to  introduce  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  and  only  when  the  Danish  Bible  appeared 
(1550),  the  new  parochial  appointments  were 
ratified  by  the  King  and  Council  (1555),  and  the 
first  liturgy  ( Alurbuch)  by  Palladius  (1555) 
was  published,  oould  the  external  work  of  the 
Refiinnation  be  regarded  as  complete.  About 
this  time  the  men  who  labored  most  in  the 
blessed  cause  ended  their  lives:  Frands  Wor- 
mordsen  died  in  1551 ;  the  King  and  Bishop 
Badolin  in  1559 ;  Peter  Palladius,  in  1560 ;  and 
Hans  Tauaen  in  1561. 

4.  Since  tke  Hejarmation^    As  regards  the 

*  J£,  (/aAiM^KirkefurfatnlngenideKongsIlfedanike 
Stater,  1-4.  Del.  8oroe,  1786-9.  J,  L.  A,  Kold^rup- 
Jio9tHving€f  Gfundrida  af  d«n  danaks  Kirkerct,  2  vol. 
Cop.  1851.  A,  F.  Brrgtite,  den  danake  6UU  Sutiatik, 
1-4  vol.  Cop.  1844-68.  (Comp.  tbe  htat.  worka;  Pou- 
iopf^d&Hf  Ana.  Seel.  8-4  pt  till  1700.  L,  Otlntg,  den 
daaake  Kirkes  Hiatorie  efter  Reformationen,  1-S  voL 
Cop.  1861-65  till  1826.  a  T.  Xtgtlttoft,  LiUirgieat 
HJatoHe,  Cop.  1840,  and  bia  Om  geiaUigheden  aom  Riga* 
aUnd  i  Danmark,  Cup.  1860  ;  slao  in  N.  lliaU  Tidakr. 
4  rol.)  If.  iV.  /.  Jtnten,  Veraoeh  elner  kirchl.  Staiiatik 
dee  Henogtbonia  8ebleawtg,  Kiel,  1843.  /.  Wiggtn, 
Klrshliehs  Siatistik,  2  vd.  p.  876, 1 1. 


orcfer  ofteorskipf  it  remains  essentially  the  same 
until  the  present  day.    In  the  17th  cent  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  ritual-book  of  1685,  and  the 
altar-b(>ok  of  1688.     At  that  time  the  last  tcs- 
ttges  of  the  Latin  seryice  Tanished.    In  1783, 
exorcism  was  abolished.    Several  attempts  have 
been  since  made  (1785,  1805,  1830)  to  secure  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  ritual,  but  without 
success;  even  that  begun  in  1839,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  has  proved  a  failure. 
A  few  customs  still  survive  from  the  age  of  the 
Kefurmation,  such  as  mass-singing,  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  the  cope,  the  pallium,  and  candles 
on  the  altar.    In  1^39,  preaching  on  week  days 
was    generally  abandoned,  and,  in   1770,  oo 
saints'  days  also.    Here  and  there  in  the  coun« 
try,  special  sermons  for  fasts,  seed-time,  and 
harvest  occur.    The  Danish  Rogation  day  falls 
on  the  3d  day  after  Easter.  Into  Schleswig  many 
German  usages  have  worked  their  way.    The 
liturgy  of  Adler,  introduced  into  both  duchies 
(179?),  has  done  much  to  destmy  uniformity  of 
worship.    The  eecUsiagtical  system  culminates 
in  the  Bishops,  who,  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
received  the  title  of  superintendents.      Their 
number  remained  the  same  as  in  the  Catholic 
times,  only  the  seats  of  two  were  changed.    He 
of  Sealand  has  his  residence  in  Copenhagen ;  he 
of  Rorglum  in  Aalborg.    Afterward,  the  diocese 
of  Schonen  was  separated  from  Denmark,  and 
Fyen  divided  into  two  small  ones.    Instead  of 
two  Bishops,  Iceland  received  only  one.    The 
diocese  of  Schleswig  perished  in  the  partition 
of  the  duchy ;  after  many  changes  by  superin* 
tendents  and  general  superintendents,  it  has  now 
again  recovered  its  Bishop,  but  without  episco- 
pal ordination.    The  Bishop  of  Sealand  is  the 
primate  of  the  Danish  Bishops;    he  ordains 
them,  anoints  the  King,  atid  takes  the  prece- 
dence in  rank,  but  has  no  other  privilege  beyond 
the  rest.    Till  1830  he  was  professor  of  theology 
in  Copenhagen.    His  diocese,  in  course  of  time, 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  Greenland, 
the  Fartie  IsUinds,  and  the  Danish  colonies  out- 
side of  £urope,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
island  of  RUgen  has  long  been  separated  from 
it.    The  King  appointed  the  first  evangelical 
Bishops,  alter  they  had  been  first  elected  by  the 
city  pastors  of  the  diocese,  and  thus  it  was  until 
the  rise  of  absolutism,  in  1660,  gave  the  right 
of  choice  to  the  crown.    The  Bishop  had,  indeed, 
no  parish,  but  was  bound  to  preach  in  the  whole 
diocese  and  the  place  where  he  dwelt.    With 
this  duty  was  connected  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  churches.    Each  bailiwick  (Hard), 
of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  there 
were  Irom  13  to  36  in  a  diocese,  according  to  its 
extent,  had,  from  1536  to  1806,  a  provost,  elected 
by  the  pastors  and  the  Bishop,  and,  from  1660, 
confirmed  by  tbe  King.    In  1806,  oflicial  pro- 
vosts were  appointed,  for  the  management  of  the 
school-system,  which  were  again,  in  1822,  supei^ 
seded  bv  district-pro \  ^sts ;   these  districts  em- 
braced 2  or  3  bailiwicks  ( Hards).    Along  with 
the  bailiffs  they  constituted  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  were  bound  to  visit  the  oburches. 
Formerly  these  provosts,  with  the  Bishop  and 
the  bailiff  of  the  chapter,  assembled  twice  a 
year,  parti  v  to  receive  tbe  new  laws  of  the  Kins^ 
and  .the  aamoDitions  of  the  Bishops,  and  pmf 
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tb  HM  a  judicial  court  Since  the  introduction 
of  ikbdolutisro,  the  provost  court  con§tituted  the 
low^bt  tribunal,  ana  is  presided  over  by  the  pn>- 
TOftt  ajd  the  civil  judge;  the  highest  is  the 
general  u>nrt  in  which  no  clergyman  can  have 
a  seat.  lh«)  diocesan  synods  are  auw  held  once 
a  year,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
them  a  higher  interest  by  the  dit>cusjtioii  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  dogmatic  and  pastoral 
theology. 

At  first  the  pas^uv  vere  elected  by  seven  men 
of  the  parish,  and  6y.  the  magistrates  in  the 
cities,  wherever  a  iimUo  or  the  crown  did  not 
possess  the  right  of  patronage ;  in  1660|  this 
privilege  of  the  parisLea  and  the  magistrates 
was  absorbed  by  the  Ciown,  and,  in  1849,  that 
of  the  noblos  also.  As  /ogards  the  discipline 
of  members,  there  are  old  statutes  requiring  it, 
but  they  are  no  longer  observed.  At  the  present 
time,  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  parochial 
board  in  eaco  parish  is  agitated,  a  measure 
which  could  certainly  accomplish  great  good. 
The  pastor  is  the  supervisor  of  fronr  two  to  three 
schools  in  his  parish.  The  children  are  here 
taught  until  toe  time  of  their  confirmation, 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  their  14th  year, 
unless  it  be  performed  earlier  by  special  dispen- 
sation. There  are  in  all  110  so-called  pertonaZ 
chaplains,  who  are  the  vicars  of  aged  or  sick 
pastors.  In  former  times,  co-pastors  or  deacons 
existed  in  the  cities;  since  1803  their  number 
has  been  much  diminished.  Altogether,  there 
are  1024  pastors  and  G9  provosts  in  the  8 
bishoprics;  in  Schleswig  209  pastors  and  10 
provosts,  under  one  Bishop, 

At  first  the  Bishops,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  university,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chapters,  were  admitted  to  the  royal  diet 
when  financial  matters  were  dbcussed.  From 
the  17th  cent,  they  acquired  the  full  right  of 
members,  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  King 
and  other  public  affairs,  and  played,  as  the  allies 
of  the  people,  a  very  important  part  in  the  diet 
of  1C60,  where  they  contributed  largely  to  the 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  Ihis  diet 
did  much  to  raise  the  position  of  the  clergy. 
When,  afterward  (1834),  the  popular  element 
was  introduced,  they  were  represented  by  two 
memboni,  selected  by  the  King  until  the  present 
constitution  was  adopted  (1849)  according  to 
which  any  citizen  can  be  chosen  by  the  people 
as  their  representative. 

The  external  government  of  the  Church  was 
very  badly  provided  for ;  no  trace  is  found  of  a 
consistory,  either  as  a  court  of  morals,  or  as  an 
executive  board.  The  name  was  indeed  applied 
to  a  court  which  had  cognisance  of  matrimonial 
causes,  from  1542-1797,  when  it  was  dii^solvcd. 
The  State  undertook  the  regulation  of  morals ; 
the  Kings  issued  their  decrees,  which  the  civil 
courts  enforced  by  fines  and  other  similar  penal- 
ties. All  this  was  abolished  in  the  18th  cent. 
The  special  control  of  the  Church  was  limited 
to  the  Bishop  and  the  diocesan  feudatory,  which 
latter  was  obliged  to  share  it,  from  1581-1660, 
with  the  other  feudatories  of  the  district.  By 
these  officers  the  King  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Church ;  he  did,  indeed,  consult  with  the 
Bishops  and  other  learned  men,  bat  acted  indi- 
rectly through  his  chancellor,  and  frequently  of 


his  own  free  will.  In  the  revolation  of  1660,  a 
consistttry  was  proposed,  but  rejected ;  a  court 
of  chancery  was  established,  and  to  it  waa  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  Church,  justice,  the  poor, 
and  public  instruction ;  for  a  time  it  waa  aided 
by  the  counsels  of  another  (General-Kirke-In- 
spections-Collegiet,  1737-91),  which  exerted 
very  little  influence.  In  this  century  the  govem- 
nient  of  the  university,  and  in  1805  that  of  the 
high-schools,  pas^sed  from  its  control,  and  it  only 
retained  the  Church  and  the  common  achooU, 
until,  in  1848,  a  special  minUferium  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  its  place  (Ministeriet  for  Kirke-og 
Underwiisningavosenet).  The  admioistratioii  of 
the  Schleswig  Church,  in  so  far  wn  it  was  not 
included  in  the  dioceses  of  Fyen  and  Ribe,  was 
entrusted  to  a  special  court  of  chancery ,  and  is 
now,  with  the  entire  government  of  the  duchy, 
committed  to  the  ministei-ium  for  Schleawjg. 

The  ruling  principle  up  to  1848  waa,  that  the 
King  had  supreme  power  over  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  directJjr  con* 
ferred  upon  him,  but  as  he  was,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
tector 01  the  new  Church,  and  led  her  to  victory, 
the  charter  of  1536  made  it  his  first  duty,  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  spread  of  the  faith,  to 
promote  the  divine  word  and  doctrine ;  and  as 
he  became  an  absolute  sovereign  in  1660,  it  was 
boldly  asserted  in  the  law  of  1665  that,  as  the 
highest  judge  and  ruler  on  earth,  he  possessed 
over  all  and  everything  in  the  Church  and  reli- 
gion, as  well  art  the  State,  unlimited  power. 
only  that  his  religion  must  be  according  to  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Kings  strove  to  preserve  unity  in  the 
Church;  they  kept  out  of  the  realm  all  that 
differed  from  the  Lutheran  faith  as  taught  in 
Wittenberg,  and  a  law  was 'inserted  in  the  last 
royal  charter  (1648),  that  he  durst  permit  no 
ottier.  The  Saxon  symbols  were  the  rule  of 
doctrine,  except  the  ]«ormuIa  of  Concord,  which 
waa  forbidden  in  the  kingdom,  and  later  ( 1647), 
only  introduced  into  the  duchies.  In  1683,  the 
following  were  adopted  as  the  symbols  of  the 
Church :  the  Small  Catechism  of  Luther,  and 
the  unaltered  Au^^burg  Confession,  along  with 
the  three  oecumenical  creeds.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  change  these,  and  the  present  fun- 
damental law  of  1849,  which  designates  the 
national  Church  as  Evangelical  Lutheran,  has 
only  assumed  its  historical  name. 

And  yet  the  absolute  sovereigns  have  suffered 
otiier  religious  parties,  under  various  restric- 
tions, to  enter  the  kingdom.  In  some  places 
(Altona,  Fredericia),  complete  religious  hberty 
has  been  granted ;  in  others,  the  dissenters  have 
special  privileges.  Of  Jews,  first  admitted  in  the 
l<th  cent.,  and,  since  1814,  placed  in  a  very 
favorable  position,  there  are  now  in  the  kingdom 
4000  (and  about  as  many  in  the  duchies),  but 
their  number  is  decreasing.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Reformed,  who  have  900  in  the  one  (and 
700  in  the  other).  The  Koman  Catholics,  who 
in  the  beginning  attached  themselves  to  the 
French  and  Austrian  legations,  and  are  suljeot 
to  the  greatest  disabilities,  although  native 
Catholics,  since  1834,  are  eligible  to  office,  have 
built  at  Copenhagen  (1843)  a  handsome  church; 
a  short  time  ago  there  were  only  900  of  them  ia 
the  kingdom  (and  1300  in  the  duchies).    If  to 
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these  we  add  a  small  oongregntion  of  MoraTians 
in  Copenhiigen  (there  are  Beveral  in  the  duchiee, 
especially  in  Sohleswij;,  where,  since  1771,  thev 
ha^e  had  a  cunniderable  colunjnt  ChristianRfeld), 
and  some  Greek  CatholicH*  with  a  few  Anglican 
Christians,  inoittly  attached  to  the  embassies,  we 
have  all  the  rclii^ious  parties  which,  beyond  the 
free  cities,  are  allowed  to  worship  publicly ;  be- 
sides these,  there  are  in  the  duchies  Mennonites 
(200)  and  Remonstrants  (100).    The  number  of 
aissenters.  compared  with  the  whole  population, 
can  scarcely  exceed  ^  p.  c,  and  in  the  country, 
the  ratio  is  only  I  to  4000.    All  sects,  till  1848, 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  make  proselytes,  and 
apostAMy  to  lloman  Catholicinm  or  Judaism  was 
not  At  all  permitted  in  a  subject.     Hence,  when 
the  New  Baptists,  before  1848,  began  to  spread 
their  doctrines,  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel 
the  baptism  of  the  chilaren,  and  to  banish  the 
dissenters  to  places  where  religious  liberty  was 
allowed ;  but  the  government  held  back,  and  the 
new  constitution  has,  by  the  fundamental  law 
of  1849,  changed  the  position  of  all  dissenters. 
This  law  has  raised  the  confessional  character 
of  the  State,  because  no  one  is  now  prevented 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  bis  civil  rights  on 
the  score  of  religion.    Thus  full  liberty  of  con- 
science and  worship  is  granted,  in  so  far  as  it 
conflicts   not  with  morality  and  public  order. 
But  the  law  does  not  promise  any  support  to 
dissenters  in  their  worship,  and  only  releases 
from   ecclesiastical  taxes  those  who  belong  to 
acknowledged  rclieious  denominations;   other- 
wbe,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them   into  the 
school-fund.   This  constitution  has  already  given 
rise  to  a  law  which  permits  civil  marriage  only 
to  tho»e  who  differ  in  belief,  or  belong  to  a  deno- 
mination not  recognized;   but  other  laws  are 
still  wanting.    Because  no  form  is  provided  by 
which  such  legal  recognition  can  take  place, 
some  sects  occupy  an  uncertain  position ;  the 
Mormons  have  made  use  of  this  circumstance, 
and  have  for  some  years  pursued  their  plans, 
unchecked  by  the  State. 

The  national  Church  has  the  promise  of  an 
establishment  by  law,  but  still  waits  for  its  ful- 
filment, in  order  to  carry  on  her  battle  with 
closed  ranks,  and  under  freer  forms  than  of  old, 
nut  so  much  against  variant  doctrines,  which 
have  spread  little,  but  rather  against  the  vice, 
the  deadness,  and  the  infidelity  which  are  the 
abiding  foes  of  the  Christian  Church  on  earth. 
Da.  Engelstoft,  Bishop  of  Fyen.  —  Forier. 

Dependence,  or  a  feeling  of  dependence  on 
God.  The  phrase  expresses  the  immediate  rela- 
tion of  human  eonsoiousness  to  God,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  every  religion.  Nitzsch 
justly  remarks,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  R&- 
ligioiubegriff  der  Alien  (Stud.  a.  Krit.  Vol.  I.  p. 
541),  that  even  the  Greeks  have  no  words  to 
express  pieiy,  but  such  as  represent  it  to  be  a 
felt  dependence  on  God,  or  a  state  of  subordina- 
tion and  humility.  In  many  languages,  accord- 
iaglyi  the  religious  feeling  is  designated  as  a 

sense  of  fear;  in  Hebrew,  e.  ^.,  as  D^R /K 

ins ;  >n  Greek,  iM/lffta ;  in  German,  Gcitei- 

fitreht;  in  Enclisb,  fear  of  God,    The  same 
idea  is  iodieated  by  toe  words  used  in  the  N.  T. 
II. -7. 


to  describe  the  nature  of  religion :  ^^  9eo& 
ivof)3<io,  0pmixtu&,  XarpHOf  doi^iia  (Acts  10 :  2; 
James  1 :  27  ;  Rom.  12  :  1 ;  John  16  :  2).  It  is 
the  basis,  also,  of  the  well-known  derivation  of 
the  word  religio,  by  Lactantius  (Inst.  div.  IV. 
28).  It  indicates,  therefore,  an  enfeebled  con- 
ception of  religion,  to  ignore  the  natural  feeling 
of  dependence,  and,  with  Rein  hard,  Morris, 
Dcederlein,  and  other  so-called  supernaturalists, 
to  define  it  only  as  a  modus  Deum  cognoscendi  d 
coUndi, 

This  enfeebled  conception  of  religion  among 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  resulted  from  various 
causes.  Orthodoxy  viewed  religion  as  sound 
doctrine.  Pietism  was  constitutionally  averse 
to  scientific  theology.  And  Kant,  ignoring  the 
significance  of  religious  feeling  altogether,  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  knowledge  of  duty,  as 
prescribed  by  divine  precepts.  Protestantism 
was  prepared  thus  for  a  powerful  reaction,  when 
Schleiermacher,  under  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  Fichte,  and  Jacobi, 
promulged  the  theory  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consists  in  ihefeeliny  of  dependence  on  God, 

This  view  of  religion  was  first  presented  in 
his  Jieden  uber  die  Religion  (1st  ed.  1799 ;  4th 
ed.  1831).  Feeling  is  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
piety.  Pietv  consists  in  the  single  states  of 
feeling  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  God 
in  us,  conditioned  on  the  influence  of  the  world 
from  without ;  which  imnlies  the  dependence  of 
religious  feeling  on  Goa  (SUmtl.  Werke,  I.  p. 
196).  The  origin  of  this  feeling  Schleiermacher 
explains  thus :  The  universe  is  an  uninterrupted 
activity,  continually  revealing  itself  to  us.  The 
single  thing  exists  not  by  itself,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  whole ;  one  finite  object  does  not  contradict 
and  exclude  another ;  but  each  is  the  expression 
of  the  infinite.  To  receive  and  be  moved  by  the 
influence  of  the  single  and  finite  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  universal  whole,  is  religion.  On 
p.  200,  Schleiermacher  expresses  this  idea  also 
thus :  a  feeling  is  an  emotion  of  piety,  not  when 
a  single  thing  as  such  awakens  the  feeling,  but 
when,  in  the  single,  the  universal  whole,  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  affects  us,  that  is,  when  not 
the  single  and  the  finite,  but  God  enters  our  life, 
in  whom  alone  the  particular  is  one  and  all;  so 
that,  in  torn,  there  is  not  some  one  single  power 
excited  in  us,  but  our  whole  being  (as  distinct 
from,  yet  a  part  of  the  world),  or  the  divine  in 
iu,  is  called  forth  through  feeling  f  vid.  p.  254). 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Schleiermasher's 
Beden  was  developed,  twenty-two  Tears  later,  in 
his  Glaubenslehre,^  but  with  this  definite  modi&- 
cation ;  the  nature  of  religious  emotion  censiste 
in  the  feeling,  not  of  dependence  only,  but  of 
abeolute  dependence.  And  absolute  dependence 
in  feeling  means,  according  to  Sehleiermaehef^ 
to  be  conscious  of  self  in  relaiion  ta  God  f "  sieh 
seiner  in  Beziehung  mit  Gott  bewnmt  seia").  T» 
apprehend  this  theory  properly,  we  most  bear  in 
mind  that  Schleiermacher  GoadilioBS  the  sense 
of  dependence  not  on  the  influeaee  of  single 
things,  as  single,  but  an  the  imfiuence  qf  single 
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things  as  part  of  a  whole  (Anm.  5,  Reden  ueber  | 
die  Religion,  p.  269,  et  al.).  Single  things,  an 
•ingle,  occasion  but  a  sensational  self-conscious- 
ness ;  "  for  wo  have  not  a  sense  of  dependence 
OQ  the  whole,  considered  as  an  aggregate  of 
parts  which  condition  each  other  mutually,  and 
of  which  we  are  one,  but  only  as  a  union  based 
on  a  oneness  which  conditions  both  the  aU  and 
the  relation  we,  as  a  part,  bear  to  the  other 
parts."  The  truth  involved  in  the  peculiar 
theory  of  Schleiennacher,  the  pantheistic  tenor 
of  which  is  manifest,  has  been  expressed  by 
Deinhardt:  "The  genesis  of  religion  lies  in  the 
oonsoitHisness  of  our  limitation  and  nothingness" 

iBeit  sur  rel.  Erkenntniss,  1844,  p.  9),  Or,  as 
Slwert  says:  Religious  feeling  is  something  ori- 
S'nal,  something  wrought  in  us  immediately  by 
od,  and  religion  is  a  peculiar  and  independent 
sphere  ( Wesen  der  Religion,  Tubing.  Zeitschrif^, 
1835,  3,  p.  52). 

The  ro«>re  Sohleiermacher  opposed  the  pre- 
vailing errors  and  prejudices  against  religion  of 
his  time,  the  more  numerous  were  the  attacks 
made  from  all  sides  upon  his  doctrine.  Ration- 
alism preferred  the  charge  of  mysticism.  The 
orthodox  alleged  that,  if  religion  belongs  only 
to  the  sphere  of  self-consciousness,  it  is  exclu- 
sively subjective,  and  can  have  no  connection 
with  the  objective  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
(Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  3,  p.  362 ;  Steu- 
del,  Tub.  Zeitschrift,  1831, 1,  p.  1,  et  seq.)  And 
speculative  philosophy  declared,  in  the  person 
of  Hegel:  If  religion  rests  on  the  feeling  of 
dependence,  the  animal  hns  religion  too  (Vorl. 
aber  Phil,  der  Religion,  Werke,  Vol.  II.  p.  100). 
To  which  Deinharat  aptly  replied:  Limitation 
does  not  give  rise  to  religion,  else  the  animal 
would  indeed  be  religious ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  limitation  involves  both  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  infinite  and  the  destination  for  the 
infinite.  But  the  most  prominent  theologians 
of  the  age,  those  who  are  laboring  most  earnestly 
to  reconcile  faith  and  knowledge  (De  Wette, 
l^itssch,  Twestcn,  Ullman,  J.  MUller,  Lilcke, 
Hagenbach,  and  others),  have  received  the 
fiehJeiermacherian  theory,  though  with  some 
flDodifications,  and  developed  it  more  fully. 

Mr«  are  by  no  means,  however,  of  the  opinion 
(thai  ike  Schleiermacherian  theory  is  exhaustive 
of  the  nature  of  religion.  The  feeling  of  do- 
pendeoiee  on  Ood  certainly  lies  at  the  basis  of, 
And  is  jaanifested  in  all  forms  of  religion,  and 
Heads  man  to  humility  before  Ood.  But  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  considered  simply  as 
such,  IB  n^  religious ;  it  has  no  moral  element — 
an  element  that  is  not  wanting  in  any  form  of 
religion,  it  is  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  ac- 
oordingly,   that  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  re- 

Siires  modification  and  emendation.  It  is  only 
rough  the  functions  of  the  conscience  that  the 
feeling  of  dependence  is  developed  into  religion. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
ean  be  no  religion  in  which  the  feeling  of  de- 

Kndence  has  no  place,  on  the  other,  it  may  also 
said  that  there  are  feelings  of  (absolute)  de- 
pendence which  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
religion.  ^  Dr.  Schxnkxl.  —  Gerhart. 

ItapOlitilm  (dqtositio),  as  distinguished  from 
suspension  and  degradation  (see  Pmaliies,  eccL), 
consists  in  permanently  depriving  an  ecclesiastio 


of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  his  ofiee,  whilsk 
he  still  (according  to  Rom.  Cath.  rales)  retaini 
the  office  itself.  It  requires  a  formal  process 
against  the  person  accused,  and  the  penalty 
must,  in  some  countries,  be  concurred  in  by  the 
civil  authorities.  The  grounds  of  deposition  may 
rest  partly  upon  universal  rules  or  public  ser- 
vice, partly  upon  the  special  obligations  of  the 
clerical  office,  in  respect  of  doctrine,  preaching, 
and  conduct  A.  H.* 

Depntiet.  1.  In  the  Oreek  C,  Btnoraro^  a 
lower  class  of  officers,  who  attended  the  clergy, 
upon  solemn  occasions,  with  burning  tapers; 
they  also  cleared  the  way  for  priests  in  their 
public  walks  (Dn  Canqx,  eerofirarins  and  ligni- 
tatus ;  SuiCBR.,  Bfiroraf of ).  They  form  no  dis- 
tinct order,  and  hence  may  marry  a  second  time. 
2.  In  the  Romish  C,  '*  deputies^  occur  in  some 
parts,  as  overseers  of  the  regiuneuloB,  or  districts 
divided  into  larger  deanerioi<.  Usually  tbey  are 
under  the  dean  as  assistants;  but  sometimes 
they  receive  directions  immediately  from  the 
Bishop,  and  then  the  dean's  relation  to  tbem  is 
that  ofprtmti^  inter  pares. — 3.  In  the  Re/brmed 
C.  of  Basel,  "deputies"  for  churches  and  seboolSt 
were  instituted  by  a  regulation  of  1529,  to  have 
a  supervision  over  the  preachers  and  schools.  The 
office  still  exists  in  a  modified  form. 

Herzoo.* 

Derbe,  a  small  city  of  Lycaonia  (strictly^ 
Isauria),  S.  of  Lystra,  whither  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas fled,  and  where  they  preached  ^Acts  14 : 
6,  20j.  Paul  again  visited  it,  after  his  separa- 
tion rrom  Barnabas,  and  associated  himself  with 
Timothy,  whose  native  place  Derbe  probably 
was  (Acts  16  :  1).  Caius  (Acts  20  : 4)  was  also 
of  Derbe.  Steph.  Bytani,  (p.  100,  ed.  Wetter- 
mann)  calls  it  AfpjScia  or  Lh^tta^  which,  in  Ly- 
caonian,  means  a  juniper  tree,  (See  SntABO, 
XII.  569 ;  Ptol.  V.  1.)  Arnold.* 

Desire.  In  a  state  of  wakefulness,  a  number 
of  conceptions  continually  arise  from  within, 
whether  upon  some  external  occasion  or  not 
Some  are  dark,  others  vivid.  Coming  with  a 
higher  degree  of  vividness,  one  fixes  the  atten- 
tion, and  makes  the  impression,  more  or  less 
distinct,  that  the  object  of  it  is  of  advantage,  or 
the  contrary.  If  of  advantage,  we  desire  iiy 
whether  the  object  be  already  in  existence,  or 
yet  to  become  a  reality.  There  is  a  direction  of 
the  will  towards  the  object;  a  tendency  of  self 
to  come  into  possession  of  it.  If  strung  and 
abiding,  the  aesire  becomes  a  longing^  which 
may  be  more  or  less  intense. 

The  original  seat  of  desires,  according  to  the 
Soripturc8,  is  the  heart  (Prov.  4  :  23) ;  and  from 
the  state  of  the  heart  they  derive  their  moral 
character  (Luke  6 :  45 ;  12  :  34) ;  for  desires,  as 
such,  are  neither  good  nor  evil.  As  there  are 
natural  desires,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants 
of  our  sensual  life  (Luke  15  :  16;  16  :  21 )»  so 
there  are  desires  also  for  the  highest  and  purest 

§wd  (Ps.  42  :  1 ;  Matt.  5  :  6).  In  this  sense, 
esire  is  attributed  to  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
and  even  to  angels  (Matt.  13  :  17 ;  Heb.  11 :  16; 
1  Pet  1 :  12).  Christ  also,  who  was  without 
sin,  had  desires  both  for  natural  and  spiritaal 
things  (Luke  12 :  49 ;  22 :  15 ;  Matt  4 : 2 ;  John 
19  :  28).  The  apostle  desired  to  be  with  Christ 
(Phil.  1 :  23) ;  and  believers  are  esdiorted  to  de> 
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•ire  tbe  sincere  milk  of  the  word  (1  Pet  2:2; 
comp.  Heb.  6  :  11 ;.  1  Tim.  3:1).  Indeed,  the 
excitement  of  desire  or  sTersion  through  defi- 
nite conceptions  of  objects  is,  in  itself,  so  far 
from  being  sinful,  that  it  belongs  to  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  Desires  become  sinful 
vhen  Uiey  originate  in  the  opposition  of  the 
fleeh  to  the  spirit,  when  tbe  flesh  lusteth  against 
tbe  spirit  (Gal.  5  :  17) ;  when  a  man  gives  place 
to  this  opposition,  and  desires  what  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Ood,  and  p<illutes  bis  image  in  the 
Boal.  Every  desire  of  this  kind  is  itself  an  in- 
ternal sin  (Matt  5  :  28;  Mark  4  :  19;  Rom.  1 : 
24 ;  7:7;  1  C<*r.  10  :  6),  and  begets  other  sins 
(James  1 :  14, 15 ;  Matt  15 :  19 ;  1  John  2  :  16). 
Hence  it  is  that  afuSvfua  generally  signifies  the 
pram  eoneuvUeentia,  even  in  places  where  it  is 
not  expressly  designated  as  such  (Rom.  6  :  12 ; 
£ph.4:22).. 

In  how  far  now  evil  desires  have  their  root  in 
cor  sensual  natnre;  how  they  are  not  indeed 
produced,  but  excited  by  the  law  (Rom.  7:7); 
whether  there  is  an  inborn  evil  tendency ;  how 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  fall,  and  on 
the  other  with  tbe  work  of  redemption ;  in  how 
far  its  dominion  is,  not  wholly  eradicated,  but 
broken  in  the  regenerate— these  and  other  ques- 
tions are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  justification,  and  with  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Bvangelical  Protestant  Church,  that  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  extensive  treatises 
which  discnss  these  subjects.  But  both  Churches 
agree  in  this,  that  the  regenerate,  who  have  put 
off  the  old  man,  corrupt  according  to  the  tniBv 
fUM  nn  oHoftffi,  endure  chastening,  are  watchful 
and  sober  (1  These.  5  :  6),  deny  worldly  lusts 
(Tit  2 :  12;  1  Pet  2  :  11).  and  crucify  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  (Qal.  5  :  24) ;  for  the  life  in 
the  Spirit  is  contrary  to  the  life  in  the  flesh  (Qal. 
5:  16;  Rum.  6  :  12). 

£.  Schwartz.  —  Oerhari, 
SetMnriens,  in  the  French  C,  are  clergy 
having  charge  of  chapels  of  ease,  sttecurscues 
ecde$i4Bt  as  distinguished  from  parochiaUs  ecel, 
(lee  Du  Frxsnx,  s.  v.).    They  were  dependent 
upon  the  parish  to  which  their  chapel  belonged. 
Older  canon  law  also  distinguishes    between 
clergy  who  officiate  independently,  and  priests 
who  serve  at  the  will  of  tbe  bishop.    Napoleon 
thought  of  this  arrangement  when  he  attempted 
to  restore  the  Church,  which  bad  been  almost 
overthrown  by  the  Revolution.     See  Ckmeord. 
of  26,  Messidar  IX.  (July  15,  1801).  and  the 
Art,  organique*  de  la  convention  of  18,  Germ, 
X.  (April  8,  1802).    In  accordance  with  these 
articles,  the  pay  of  the  eur^  was  assumed  by 
the  State.    Ilence,  their  number  was  kept  as 
small  as  possible.    But  as  the  parishes  or  can- 
tons thus  became  too  large  for  the  cur€  of  the 
eeeUiia  eanionalU,  other  clergymen  were  set 
over  the  remaining  churches,  the  siicettrsa^ 
(Art,  arffan.  31,  60^-63).    These  were  now  first 
called   deseerviens.      They    are   instituted   or 
recalled  by  the  bishops.    As  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  them  and  eur^  consisted  in  their 
smaller  compensation,  and  as  this  difference 
eradoally  disappeared,  it  seemed  anomalous 
Siat  they  should  be  more  dependent  on  the 
bisbopa  than  tbe  cwris.    This  led  to  frequent 


dissensions  concerning  the  position  of  the  dee* 
serviens,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
priests  in  France,  Belgium,  and  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  Krit  Zeitschr.  f. 
Rechtswissensob.  Soe.  Ileidelb.  1848,  Bd.  XX. 
H.  III.  47,  Ac.  Inttitut,  diocesans  par  Mgr, 
rMque  de  JHgne,  Paris,  1845.  Acta  consilU 
Prooine,  Auseitaniae,  Auseis,  1854.  Acta  cons. 
Avenum,  Piroo,  Avenion,  1850,  p.  81,  82.  Art. 
Chaplain),  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Determiniim.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
the  theories  which  regard  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious activity  of  man  as  absolutely  determined 
by  forces,  whether  operating  from  without  or 
from  within,  which  are  not  a  part  of  himself, 
and  thus  reduce  human  freedom  to  a  mere  sem- 
blance, or  deny  it  altogether.  Determinism  is, 
therefore,  of  various  kinds.  Dogmatic  deter- 
minism, e,  g,  that  of  Luther,  denies  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  refers  the  causality  of  bis  actions 
ezdoBivelv  to  GKid  (de  servo  arbitrio),  in  order 
to  exalt  the  majesty  of  the  divine  government. 
The  philosophical  determinism  of  La  Mettrie, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  transforms  man  into  a  mv 
chine,  or  into  a  plant  in  order  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Qod  and  of  spirit  in  general. 
Nevertheless,  all  have  this  feature  in  common. 
They  regard  the  determinative  influences  which 
man  experiences  as  an  infinite  phis,  before 
which  human  personality  disappears  as  an  in- 
finite minus.  This  view  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  man  appears  to  be  infinitely  conditioned, 
and  upon  the  assumption  that  liberty,  in  order 
to  be  real,  must  be  absolutely  arbitrary.  In 
other  words,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  God  is  the 
highest  personality;  that  he  rules  and  ap- 
proaches man  as  such;  and  that  therefore, 
the  operation  of  Ood  upon  man,  which  com- 
prehends all  true  motives,  is  according  to  the 
idea  of  personal  reciprocity,  that  is,  according 
to  the  nature  of  love.  Determinism  raises,  as 
regards  the  divine  rule,  power  above  love ;  as 
regards  human  experience,  external  necessity 
above  spontaneous  activity,  or  the  limitations 
of  man  above  the  demands  of  freedom ;  and, 
in  its  judgment  of  his  inner  life,  the  nature 
and  experience  which  he  shares  with  lower 
orders  of  creation,  above  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  his  own  personality.  The  conception  of  the 
impersonal  beclouds  the  three  fundamental  con- 
ditions  of  freedom,  namely,  a  clear  idea  of 
divine  personality,  the  truth  of  human  person- 
ality, and  the  certainty  of  reciprocal  corres- 
ptmdence  between  both.  Having  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  absolute  love,  and  with  it  also  the 
knowledge  of  freedom,  determinism  is  so  far 
forth,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  perpetua- 
tion of  ante-cbristian  pagan  philosophy. 

Love  unites  apparently  contradictory  elements 
— ^necessity  and  freedom.  Without  the  light  of 
love,  both  are  perverted;  the  one  becoming 
blind  compulsory  force,  and  the  other  abstract 
arbitrariness.  Each  is  a  caricature,  and,  re- 
acting, calls  forth  an  opposite  error — blind 
force,  an  extreme  theory  of^fVeedom ;  and  arbi- 
trariness, dogmatic  determinism.  Tbe  latter 
proceeds  on  the  valid  assumption  that  abstract 
arbitrariness  is  a  figment;  ror  man  is  always 
determined  either  by  external  circumstances  or 
internal  states ;  and  justly  maintains  that  there 
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can  be  no  middle  ground  between  being  deter- 
mined by  motives  and  oelf-determination. 

But  the  great  error  of  dofl^matic  determinism  ie 
that  it  overlooks  the  peculiarity  of  man's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
makes  the  motives  influencing  him  his  own 
motives,  or  recognixes  the  complement  of  his 
being  in  that  by  which  he  is  determined.  It 
makes  account  of  all  the  factors  but  the  central 
one «- himself  as  a  person.  Man  is  certainly 
determined  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely. 
But  just  at  the  point  where  his  state  of  being 
determined  culminates,  he  gains  his  freedom. 
For  when  he  is  determined  in  his  inmost  beinsr, 
he  is  active  under  bis  own  true  furm  of  self- 
determination.  Hence,  a  man  is  a  thousand 
times  more  free  when  yielding  to  the  power 
of  divino  grace,  than  when,  in  seeming  playful 
caprice,  he  kills  a  fly  on  his  band.  It  is  this 
last  f(»rm  nf  freedom  — arbitrariness— that  dof^ 
matic  determinism  must  have  in  its  eye  when 
it  shuts  up,  as  in  a  hard  shell,  the  deep  reli- 

fious  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Qod. 
t  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  just  this  dogmatic  determinism  has  deve- 
loped, with  much  spirit,  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
which,  among  the  ancients,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Stoics,  and,  among  moderns,  to  the  Calvinists. 
For  the  Calvinists  are  those  that  have  broken 
through  the  hard  shell  of  determinism,  and 
unfolded  the  most  glowing  doctrine  of  freedom 
—  the  doctrine  concerning  the  bridal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  Christ.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  dogmatic  determinism  of  cM  the  Re- 
formers :  it  enclosed  the  consciousness  of  josti- 
flcation  by  faith  —  the  religious  germ  of  the 
highest  feeling  of  freedom. 

Those  deterministic  theories,  therefore,  which 
are  only  incomplete  expressions  fur  a  sound  re- 
ligious feeling  of  dependence,  in  opposition  to 
false  abstract  doctrines  of  freedom,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  fundamental  forms  of 
determinism  essential  and  proper. 

It  is  characteristic  of  determinism  that  it 
does  not  reconcile  freedom  and  necessity,  but 
holds  them  in  such  contradiction  as  to  destroy 
freedom.  There  is  a ya/o/i^^ic  determinism.  It 
raises  compulsive  necessity  above  the  divine 
being  and  government;  and  is  exemplifled  in 
the  doctrine  of  fate  among  the  Greeks,  of  the 
iron  rule  of  Allah  among  Mahommediins,  and 
of  an  eternal  immutable  purpose  among  supra- 
lapsariana.  There  is  tLpantheistic  determinism. 
Necessity  is  made  to  ni)w  from  the  unchange- 
able connection  of  all  things.  The  free  acts  of 
men  are  but  the  play  or  manifestations  of  the 
universal  spirit;  illustrated  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Hindus,  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  and 
the  system  of  Spinosa.  We  get  a  modification 
of  pantheistic  determinism  when  special  stress 
18  laid  on  the  dynamic  co-operation  of  man. 
There  is  a  maierialisiic  determinism.  The  want 
of  freedom  is  referred  to  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  matter  as  evil ;  as  was  done  bv  the 
Persians,  the  QDostice,  and  especially  the  Mani- 
cheans.  Ancient  materialistic  determinism  re- 
appears in  the  form  of  modern  naturalistic  de- 
terminism, when  human  conduct  is  referred  to 
the  force  of  sensible  or  sensuo-psychical  mo- 
tives; as  is  done  by  French  teoaationalists. 


Phrenological  determinism  is  a  higher  form  of  tbia 
species.  The  most  refined  furm  is  rationaUttic 
determinism.  Self-determination  disappears  in 
the  controlling  force  of  conceptions  (Priestley), 
or  the  conclusiveness  of  reasons  (Leibnits). 
But  just  as  fatalistic  determinism  is  infinitely 
near  the  fitting  of  the  profoundest  doctrine  of 
freedom  without  reaching  it,  00  is  rational- 
istio  determinism  related  to  the  undersianding. 
Some  writers  have  also  made  a  distinction  bie- 
tween  mechanicalt  raiional,  and  metapkysieal 
determinism. 

Compare  Lehrt  von  der  Freiheii  dea  mensehr 
lichen  WHlens,  Gottingen,  1836,  hy  Ilerbart; 
on  the  Schleiermacherian  determinism.  Die 
Chruttiiehe  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  by  Julias 
Mueller ;  on  the  development  of  Schl.  determi- 
nism, the  work  of  J.  P.  Romang;  on  Free-will 
and  Determinism,  the  treatise  by  L.  Ph.  Fi- 
scher; on  the  speculative  conception  of  free- 
dom, on  Free-will,  &o.  the  jSeitsckrift  fUr  Phi- 
losophie  wid  spekulative  Theologie  (vol.  III.  p. 
101  et  seq.).  See  also  Philoaophische  Dogmaiik, 
by  Lange.  Langi.  —  Gerhari, 

Deatdedit  (=  Deo  datus  and  Adeo  daius)^ 
sometimes  called  Adeodahu  I.,  b.  in  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  the  son  of  a  Hab*deacoD, 
was  elected  Pope  in  615,  as  successor  of  Bonif. 
I  v.  lie  died  in  618,  and  accomplished  but 
little.  Tradition  adorns  his  life  with  many 
wonders,  and  his  reign  with  spurious  decretals, 
lie  was  canonized ;  his  anniversary  is  Not.  9. 

IISRZOG.* 

Devollltion,  the  right  of,  is,  properlj,  the 
prerogative  of  conferring  a  benefice,  the  pre> 
Mentation  to  which  belonged  to  another  person, 
but  was  forfeited  for  the  time.  It  originated  in 
the  decree  of  the  Laieran.  Cone,  1179  (c.  2,  X. 
de  cone,  prueb.  3.  8),  that  all  inferior  (c.  12,  X. 
eod.)  benefices  and  offices  should  be  filled  within 
six  months  after  becoming  vacant.  In  caae  the 
Bishop  neglected  this  duty,  the  chapter  should 
act ;  if  it  devolved  upon  the  chapter,  and  this 
showed  remissness,  the  Bishop  should  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  both  failed,  the  Metropolitan 
should  appoint  an  incumbent.  At  the  LaUr. 
Cone,  of  1215,  Innoc.  III.  decreed  that,  if  the 
election  to  an  episcopal  vacancy,  or  prelacy,  of 
a  regular  church,  was  unnecessarily  delayed 
beyond  three  months,  the  constituents  should 
forfeit  their  right  of  choice  for  that  occasion, 
and  it  should  devolve  upon  the  nearest  digni- 
taries (0.  41,  X.  de  deet.  1,  6.  See  further  re- 
gulations in  the  TT.  de  auyplenda  neglig.  prae- 
Zafortim,  in  the  Decretals  of  Greg,  IX.  [1,  10] 
and  Clem.  V.  [1,  5]).  The  present  law  la,  that 
if  the  right  of  presentation,  nomination,  fto.  is 
not  exercised  within  the  legal  limit,  through 
culpable  neglect,  or  is  not  exercised  canoni- 
cally,  it  at  once  devolves  upon  the  nearest  eupe- 
rior  dignitary,  who  must  discbarge  the  dutr  as 
the  original  patron  was  bound  to  do  {devoluiio 
Jit  cum  qualUatibue  et  pereonie,  quae  in  prima 
erant  eoUatione),  The  neglect  of  Bishops  to 
appoint,  devolves  the  right  upon  the  Archb.,  on 
whom,  also,  the  appointment  to  a  bishopric 
rests,  f'ure  devolutionie.  ^  But  in  case  of  an  an- 
canonical  choice,  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  see  devolves  upon  the  Pope ;  if  he  delays  it 
three  months,  it  reverts  again  to  the  original 
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eonstitoenbi.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  right  of 
devolution  is  the  prerogative  of  superior  eccl. 
dignitaries  to  take  extraordinary  moasares  when- 
ever necessary  jurisdiction  in  not  exercised  by 
the  fir»t  proper  authorities.  This  is  one  of  the 
essential  rights  of  the  papal  primacy. 

Devotion,  dewHoncH  exercises.  Devotion  is 
the  religious  collection  nnd  lifting  up  of  the 
thoughts,  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  God,  in  its 
transition  from  meditation  to  prayer.  It  is  the 
blossfim  of  the  former  and  the  bod  of  the  latter, 
or,  rather,  that  pious  frame  in  which  meditation 
and  prayer  combine.  Devotion,  therefore,  in- 
cludes two  distinct  elements ;  that  of  a  sclf-de- 
termining  act,  by  which  the  individual  collects 
his  thou^ts  from  worldly  things,  and  sets  them 
upon  spiritual  things;  and  that  of  a  happy 
spontaneous  act  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  finds 
himself  in  communion  with  the  witnessing 
Spirit  of  God.  —  In  devotional  exercises,  the  for- 
mer element  is  more  prominent  They  are  acts 
by  which  man  strives  to  pass  over  from  the 
thought  of  finite  things,  in  which,  as  a  sinner, 
he  has  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  to  the 
realization  of  eternal  things.  Foremost  among 
these  is  public  worship ;  then  family  worship, 
silent  meditation,  reading  the  Bible  and  other 
edifying  books,  prayer,  and  retirement.  —  The 
more  a  person  occupies  an  external  religious 
position,  the  greater  will  be  his  danger  of  mis- 
taking these  exercises  for  devotion  itself;  and 
even  when  he  does  his  best,  these  acts  will  con- 
stitute formally  fixed  points  in  his  religious  life. 
But  the  more  inward,  deep,  and  free  bis  piety, 
the  more  varied  nnd  rich  will  be  his  devotions; 
and  thus  they  will  point  to  a  time  when  his 
whole  life  will  become  an  uninterrupted  act  of 
devotion.  This  result,  however,  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  omitting  all  self-discipline  in  the  case, 
under  the  impression  that  devotion  must,  from 
the  start,  be  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  a  free 
and  happjT  soul.  For  as  in  other  things  legal 
discipline  is  the  road  to  moral  liberty,  so  in  the 
case  of  devotion.  None  who  neglect  the  prac- 
tice of  devotion  will  ever  taste  its  blessedness. 

Lanoe.* 

Dexter,  Flavins  Lucius,  a  son  of  B,  Pacien, 
of  Barcellona,  was  entrusted  with  various  offices 
by  TbeodosiuB  and  Arcadius,  nnd  intimately 
associated  with  Jerome,  whom  he  induced  to 
tvrite  the  de  viris  iUustr.,  which  J.  dedicated  to 
him.  Jerome,  in  his  work,  says  Dexter  had 
written  a  general  history,  which  he  had  not  vet 
read.  The  work  was  lost ;  but  the  Jesuit,  Ko- 
manos  de  la  Iliguera,  pretended,  a1)out  the  be- 
ginning of  the  l/th  cent.,  to  have  found  it  in  a 
codex  of  the  Cloister  Fulda.  But  the  codex 
could  never  be  found  there  by  others. 

IIerzog.* 

Diaoonioum  designates,  in  the  Greek  C,  a 
liturgical  manual,  used  by  deacons,  or,  oftener, 
a  small  separate  space  in  a  church.  Philostor- 
giufl,  7,  3,  mentions  it  as  a  structure  occupying 
a  prominent  place,  tff/ivorfpa,  in  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  into  which  a  statue  of  ChriMt 
was  taken,  —  perhaps  a  semicircular  projection 
from  the  bema  (see  Architecture),  These  dia" 
coniea  were  used  as  closets  for  articles  used  by 
deacons ;  also  for  the  private  meetings  of  the 


ecclesiastics  of  the  church;  sometimes  delin* 
quent  ecclesiastics  were  imprisoned  in  them  (in 
the  5th  cent.  Btxavtxoy,  probably  from  itxa/^ 
was  used).  In  the  8th  cent.,  diaconicum  occurs 
in  this  sense  (see  Du  Gangs,  Constant,  Christ. 
III.,  82,  j».  48;  and  his  Gloss,)  Uenke.^ 

Diaspora,  dispersion,  the.  Thus  the  Jews 
living  beyond  Judea  are  styled  (John  7  :  35, 
&c. ;  see  Jews), — In  modern  times,  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  similar  cases.  The  Moravians 
(see  Art.)  have  their  diaspora.  For  a  more 
special  use  of  the  term  see  RendUnff,  d.  ev. 
Diasp.  d.  preuss.  Monarchic,  Jbc,  Berlin,  1855. 

HXRZOO.* 

Didymoi  the  blind,  b.  in  Alexandria,  308, 
though  deprived  of  sight  in  his  5th  y.  (Jerome; 
Palladius  says  in  his  4th  y.),  acquired  extensive 
erudition,  treasuring  the  lectures  he  heard  in  a 
well-disciplined  memory.  Thus  he  became  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  times,  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated.  He  also 
diligently  studied  the  Bible.  He  became  one  of 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  (see  Art.),  and  died  in  395.  Jerome, 
Palladius,  Ambrose  of  Alex.,  Evagrius,  Isidore 
of  Pel.,  ke,,  were  moulded  over  his  writings. 
Although  he  opposed  the  Arians  (Socrates,  IV. 
23),  he  was  charged  with  Origon's  heresy,  whose 
rtcpt  o^x*^*  Jerome  says  (adv.  Ktif.  1. 1),  he  vin- 
dicated. Hence  his  condemnation  by  the  2d 
Council  of  Nice.  Most  of  his  writings  (chiefly 
commentaries  upon  the  SS.)  have  been  lost  (see 
a  list  in  Jerome's  viris  illustr,,  and  in  Fabrieius, 
bihl.  grax.  V.  VIII.).  Still  extant  are:  1,  his 
work  upon  the  Spirit,  in  the  Latin  of  Jerome, 
publ.  Cologne,  1531,  Ilelmstadt,  1614.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  ancient  works  on  the  subject,  though 
Jerome's  version  may  not  be  unaltered  (see  Bas- 
NAGX,  animadv,  in  Did,,  dbc,  in  Canisii  lection, 
ant,  I.).  2.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  canon,  or 
cath.  epp.,  at  Cassiodore's  request,  insi.  div.  ser, 
c.  8,  transl.  into  Latin  by  Epiph.  Scholast,;  found 
in  the  Max,  bibl.  Pair,  Lugd.  1677,  IV.,  319,  Ac. 
This  shows  his  adherence  to  Origen.  3.  Frag- 
ments of  a  Greek  work  ajgiinst  the  Manichaoans 
(see  Basnage,  1.  c).  4.  Three  books  upon  the 
Trinity,  discovered  by  Aloysius  Mingarelii,  publ. 
by  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  the  Camaldulensian 
(Home  1764),  who  tries  to  show  that  this  is  the 
book  to  which  Socrates  (IV.  25)  refers.  —  (See 
Schrockh,  K.-O.  VIL  70,  &c.;  Guericke,  de 
Scbola  Alex.  I.  79,  83,  Ac,,  333,  Ac.). 

lIXRZOO.* 

Didymus,  Gabriel,  b.  1487,  a  Bohemian,  was 
one  of  those  violent  characters  who  caused  La- 
ther so  much  anxiety,  and  constantly  endangered 
his  great  work  by  their  fanatical  preaching  and, 
measures.  He  embraced  the  Keformation  from 
its  start,  and  forthwith  commenced  preaching 
upon  grace,  pircdestination,  against  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host,  private  masses,  Ac.  In  con- 
nection with  Carlstadt,  he  also  vehemently  de- 
nounced schools  and  universities,  and  invited  the 
people  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  in 
correcting  abuses,  if  the  proper  authorities  would 
not  move  with    sufficient   energy.      In  1549, 

Moritz  of  Saxony  deposed  him  for  his  r -"'- 

to  the  Leipsic  interim.     He  died  ar 
individual  in  1558.    (See  Ssckxndor 
Luiheranismo,  II.  181,  Ac. ;  GiESEUEf 
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97 ;  Brctschniider,  corpus  ref.  I.  548 ;  Tieni, 
V«r8uoh  einer  suff.  Kacbricht  von  d.  G.  Did. 
^M  Lpz.,  1737.)  .  HxRzoo.* 

Dies  irSf  the  celebrated  seqaence  for  All 
Soul's  Day,  used  in  the  Rom.  Oath.  0.  not  only 
on  that  day,  but  in  all  mawes  for  the  dead  and 
funeral  Bolemnitieff,  dates  from  the  13th  cent. 
Whilst  some  regard  L.  M.  Franf;ipani,  a  Domini- 
oan,  as  the  author,  Barth.  Albizsi,  of  Pisa,  in 
his  *'  Liber  conformiiatum,  1385,"  has  testified 
tliat  the  Franciscan,  Thomas  of  Celano,  a  village 
in  Albruzzo  Ulteriore,  according  to  the  view  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  is  entitled  to  the 
honor.  About  1221,  T.  was  custodian  of  the 
Franciscan  convents  in  Mayenoe,  Worms,  and 
Cologne ;  in  1230  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in 
1249  wrote  the  biography  of  his  friend,  St. 
Francis  (f  1226),  under  the  title  of  "  Legenda 
antiqua  ;"  and  at  that  time  the  poem  is  8U|>posed 
to  have  appeared.  The  Franciscan,  Waddingus. 
in  his  '*  Scripiorea  ordinia  Mhwrum^  1650," 
gives  strong  reasons  to  support  this  view.  At 
all  events,  the  " Dies  irce"  as  found  in  the  Mis- 
sale  Komanum,  with  19  three-line  stanzas,  was 
in  use  in  the  Church  in  the  second  half  of  the 
14th  cent.,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Albizzi  as  well 
known.  It  occurs,  with  a  crucifix,  on  a  marble 
slab  in  the  Franciscan  Church  at  Mantua,  intro- 
duced by  4  stanzas,  the  first  of  which  runs  thus: 
cogita  animafiddu^ — ad  quod  respondere  velis  — 
Chrisio  veniuro  de  coelis"  whilst,  among  many 
other  minor  variations,  the  last  three  stanzas  of 
the  received  text  are  replaced  by  this:  ** censors 
ut  beatilalis — vivaum  cum  justijicatis — in  cevum 
detemiiatis"  These  additions  and  alterations 
were  made,  it  seems,  by  a  monk  of  this  convent, 
and  hence  the  sequence,  in  old  books,  often 
bears  the  title :  *'  meditatio  vetusta  et  venusia  de 
novissimo  judicio" 

The  passage  in  Zepb.  1 :  14-18,  especially  v. 
15,  as  translated  in  the  Vulgate,  no  aoubt  sug- 
gested the  poem.  Use  has  also  been  made  of 
Ps.  102  :  27,  and  2  Pet.  3  :  10,  and  in  order  to 
show  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  a 
universal  idea,  and  not  merely  Christian,  the 

Soet  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl,  which 
egins:  '*rcs  quas  iUa  dies  deprendii**  (ed.  of 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  by  Castalio,  Helmstadt, 
1673,  p.  13).  Although  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  transfer  this  sublime  and  stirring  h^mn,  so 
full  of  harmony  and  rich  in  thought,  into  an- 
other language,  no  less  than  80  versions  have 
been  published  in  Germany.  The  earliest  is 
that  01  Freder,  in  1550 ;  the  present  cent,  alone 
counts  55.  We  may  mention  those  of  G.  Her- 
der, Schlegel,  F.  von  Meyer,  A.  L.  FoUen,  von 
Wessenberg,  Doring,  Claus  Harms,  Bunsen,  A. 
Knapp,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Daniel.  The  last  pre- 
serves the  peculiar  metre  of  the  original  (Tho- 
luck's  liter.  Anzeiger,  1839 ;  Nos.  G7, 68).  Many 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  without  any  great  success.    We 

give  the  names  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
rashaw,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  Evelyn,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (a  free  paraphrase  of  a  few  stanzas 
occurs  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel),  Isaac 
Williams,  and  R.  C.  Trench.  In  all,  the  double 
rhymes  of  the  Latin  are  sacrificed  (see  Sacred 
Poets  of  England  and  America,  p.  546,  R.  W. 
Qrlswold ;  N.  Y.  1849). 


At  the  same  time,  this  sequeneo  hsa  pTen  riae 
to  the  most  magnificent  musical  compositions  by 
the  best  masters,  such  as  Palestrina,  Durante, 
Pergolese,  Joseph  and  Michael  Ilavdn,  Abbot 
Vogler,  Winter,  Cherubini,  Gottfr.  Weber,  Neu- 
komm.  But  the  finest  of  them  all  is  the  Re* 
quiem  of  Mozart  (1791),  during  the  preparation 
of  which  he  passed  into  eternity.  The  most 
comprehensive  works  upon  the  **  Dies  ira^'  are 
by  Dr.  Lisco,  preacher  in  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Daniel, 
in  Halle ;  the  former  in  his  monograph,  **  XHes 
iras.  Hymn,  auf  d.  Weltgericht;  Berl.  1S40;" 
the  latter  in  his  Thes.  Bjfmnolog.  II.  103-131 ; 
Hal.  1844.>  C.  E.  Kocb.  —  Porter. 

Dietrich  v.  Apolda  (or  TMlringen),  b.  about 
1229,  a  Dominican  of  Erfurt,  is  the  author  of 
two  works,  still  prized:  1)  Viia  S.  Dominid^ 
publ.  by  Surius  and  the  Bollandists  in  the  1st 
vol.  for  August ;  2)  Viia  S.  EUsabeUuB^  Couotess 
of  Thliringen  (in  Canisii  lect.  IV.  See  Fabbi- 
cius,  bibL  kU.  VI.  630). 

Dietrich  of  Neheim,  aOer  being  deprived 
of  a  benefice  in  Bonn,  became  seriptor  apost,  ot 
Gregory  XI.  at  Avignon.  In  1377,  he  accom- 
panied Gregory  to  Rome,  where  he  served  until 
1410  as  papal  abbreviator.  At  the  schism,  D. 
took  sides  with  Urban  VI.  Boniface  XI.  ap- 
pointed him  (1395)  Bishop  of  Warden;  but  be 
had  to  yield  this  to  the  anti-Bishop,  and  even 
failed  to  secure  the  see  of  Cambray,  offered  as  a 
substitute.  He  therefore  remained  in  Rome. 
Afterwards  he  attended  John  XXIII.  to  Con- 
stance, where  be  died  in  1417.  He  was  rather  a 
fertile  writer,  and  though  he  long  dwelt  at  the 
papal  court,  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  gene- 
ral Councils.  His  position  convinced  hina  how 
greatly  a  rejfbrmalio  in  eapite  was  needed.  His 
chief  work  is  upon  the  Schism  (1378-1410),  in 
throe  books,  publ.  in  Nuremb.  1532,  Baael,  1500, 
and  a  fourth  entitled  nemxu  unionis;  an  import* 
ant  source.  For  its  frankness  it  was  put  in  the 
index.  The  four  books  were  often  publ.  together. 
The  tract,  de  iiecess,  ref,  eed.  in  eapite  ei  mem- 
bris  was  inserted  by  oon  der  Bardi  (Acta  Cone. 
Const,  I.)  as  the  work  of  Peter  d^AUly;  bat  he 
afterwards  corrected  the  error.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly written  by  Dietrich. — (See  Fabricius, 
biU.  UU,  V. ;  Meibom ,  narratio  de  Theod,  A^iem. 
in  his  script,  rer.  Germ,)  Herzoq.* 

Dietrich,  Veit  ( Vittis  Theodorus),  b.  1506,  in 
Nuremberg,  after  preparatory  training,  went  to 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  1527, 
he  became  Luther's  amanuensis  and  table-fel- 
low ;  he  also  accompanied  him  to  the  conference 
at  Marburg,  and  (1529)  to  Coburg,  where  he 
remained  with  L.  during  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
He  rejoiced  in  this  edifying  fellowship  (see  the 
dedication  to  his  ed.  of  the  ennar.  L.  in  proph, 
Micham,  and  his  letter  to  Melanchthon  of  July 
30, 1530).  After  remaining  14  v.  in  Wittenberg, 
and  being  made  magister  and  adjunct  of  the 

*■  A  valuable  notice  of  this  bymn  may  be  found  in 
"MiBcellaniea  hy  W.  R.  Williams,  New  York,  1851," 
pp.  78-90.  Dr.  Williams  furnishes  the  original  text 
(with  the  various  readings,  Ac.),  and  two  or  the  b«tft 
English  versions,  that  of  R.  C.  Trench,  and  one  by  an 
anonymous  American  auUior.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  snocessful  English  imitatiooa  of  the  metre  of 
the  originaL  • 
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phikM.  fitoolftj,  be  left,  apiinst  Melanchihon's 
wish,  probably  on  acoouDl  of  some  disagreement 
vith  Luther.   He  retnmed  to  Norembcrg  ( 1535 ), 
Dot  certain  tm  to  his  future  courRe.    As  he  was 
about  to  leave  N.  for  Tubingen,  it  was  resoWed 
to  retain  him.     Feelinjj  under  obligations  for 
assistance  received  during  his  academical  stu- 
dies, he  was  the  more  willing  to  comply.    Me- 
lancbthon  approved  of  the  plan  in  a  letter  to 
BaamgHrtncr,  a  councillor  of  N.,  and  patron  of 
Dietrich  (written  Wednesday  after  Martinmas, 
1535).    lie  likewise  encoura^d  D.  to  accept  the 
proffered  post,  and  assured  him  of  Luther's  love 
and  regard,  adding :  noei  ^us  naturam  mini  me 
tmacem  esse  *imu&ium.   Erit  ei  iuce  humanitcUis 
meaiifiisse  illud  Huiodum ;  »i  xh  a«^f  hfV*  'f 
fOofi^a,  5c|f«^«u,  and  requesting  him  occasion- 
ally to  write  to  L.,  and  not  to  spurn  (atpemari) 
hJ8  friendship  (Mel.  to  D.,  Feb.  6,  1536).  — The 
post  offered  was  that  of  preacher  at  St.  Sebald's, 
which  he  assumed  early  in  1536,  and  retained 
until  bis  death.     He  now  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  Church  of  his  fatherland,  and  maintained 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, especially  with  Mel.,  whoso  many  letters 
prove  the  confidence  he  bestowed  on  D.     lie 
Bigoed  the  Smalcald  Art.  in  behalf  of   Nu- 
remberj;,  and,  1546,  attended  the  Re^ensburg 
•olloquium  (Sxcksmdorp,  comm.  ill.,  153, 623). 
It  was  he  who  informed  Luther  of  the  unhappy 
end  of  Dr.  Eck  ^1543) ;  this  brought  down  upon 
him  the  invectives  of  the  Romanists,  and  the 
reproach  of  a  contentious  theologian.    In  the 
dLwharge  of  his  oflSce  in  N.  he  was  drawn  into 
variuus  contests  ;  amidst  these,  Mel.  often  ad- 
vised him    to   follow   BaumgUrtner's    counsel. 
But  Dietrich  advisedly  did  not  often  consult  B. 
He  opposed  the  attempt  of  his  colleague,  Osi- 
ander,  to  abolish  general  absolution.   The  result 
was  that  private  absolution  was  dropped ;  it  was 
first  restored  again  by  the  Augsburg  interim. 
Bj  order  of  the  magistracy,  D.  introduced  (1542) 
the  Reformation  into  some  Palatinate  districts, 
which  Nuremberg  had  obtained  by  purchase. 
This  proves  that  he  had  not  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  magistracy  bv  the  sermon  which  he  had 
shortly  before  preacned  against  them.    In  1543 
he  had  a  dispute  with  Osiander  regarding  the 
lajing  of  hands  on  candidates  for  ordination,  a 
custom  rejected  by  D.  as  popish.    Luther,  whom 
he  asked  for  counsel,  did  not  wish  to  reject  the 
CQstom  (Mel.  to  D.,  Oct.  1543|.  whilst  Mel.  fully 
Approved  of  it.     D.  preventea  it,  and  it  was  not 
»iopted  until  1583.    lie  more  justly  opposed 
the  rite  of  elevation,  which  had  not  yet  been 
abolished;    and,    on    his    own    responsibility, 
omitted  it  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1543.    Osiander 
'csiKted,  and  even  Melanchthon  thought  he  acted 
^blj,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion  of 
Zwinglianism  (cf.  Mel.  to  D.,  Feb.  13  and  March 
22, 1538).    But  his  agenda  shows  no  trace  of  an 
approach  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  (comp.,  also, 
Kiuderpredig  von  ftlrnembste  Festen,  a.  1546 ; 
and  Mel.  to  D.,  Sept  6,  1543.    See  Cruciger). 
lle>  indeed,  acknowledged  a  synecdoche  in  the 
^ords  of  institution,  nod  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
™rin  a  hypostatical  union  of  the  b^dy  and  blood 
of  Christ  with  the  elements,  but  assumed  a  real 
connection,  as  of  fire  with  the  glowing  iron,  or 
of  the  wine  with  the  chalice  containing  it,  and 


thus  differed  from  Mel.,  who  held  to  a  real  pre- 
sence in  a  sacramental  form,  h.  e.  ut  signi*  pon^ 
Us  adiii  vere  ChrisiuM  tfficax  (Mel.  to  D.,  April 
23, 1538 ;  comp.  May  2-1;  1538.)  It  is  remarknr 
ble  that  D.  urged  aeparaiim  tradi  corpus  el  san* 
ffuinem  (Mel.,  ibid.;  Cruciger  to  D.,  April  18, 
1538),  and  that  neither  M.  nor  C.  would  concede 
this  separation.  M.  even  affirmed  that  it  was 
unknown  to  papists,  as  though  D.'s  views  went 
bevond  theirs. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  Dietrich's  chief  labor 
in  liturgical  matters.  The  magistracy  of  N. 
directed  him  to  prepare  an  agenda  for  the  city 
and  its  districts.  The  first  issue  of  1543,  and 
succeeding  ones  till  1639,  are  entitled :  Aowsih 
bUcbliin  fur  d.  Pfarehiern  aupf  d.  Land. 
But  it  must  also  have  been  used  in  the  city. 
The  last  ed.  is  that  of  1755 ;  from  the  close  of 
the  cent.,  another  liturgy  took  its  place.  D.'s, 
however,  was  used  in  preparing  the  new  Bava- 
rian Lutheran  agenda.  Mel.  approved  of  D.'s 
work,  but  misses  the  form  for  excommunication 
(Oct.  25, 1543). 

Dietrich's  last  years  were  beclouded,  partly 
with  sickAess,  but  chiefly  by  the  unhappy  state 
of  Church  affairs.  On  account  of  the  number 
of  strangers  drawn  to  N.  bv  the  Emperor's  visit 
(1547),  the  council  advised  the  preachers  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching  upon  disputed  points,  D., 
in  a  sermon  on  Ps.  37 : 3,  disregarded  the  reqjiest, 
and  was  silenced  for  a  time.  —  But  the  attempt 
of  the  Emperor  (1548)  to  force  the  Augsburg 
interim  upon  all  the  ev.  States,  caused  him  still 
greater  pain.  In  the  Opinion  which  he  drew  up 
(see  Slrobel,  Naohricht  v.  d.  Leben  D.,  Ac.,  1772) 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  and  presented  to  the 
council,  he  acknowledged  that  obedience  in  all 
proper  things  was  due  to  the  JBmperor;  but  that 
to  aemand  it  in  matters  affecting  the  soul's  sal- 
vation, would  cause  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  This  opinion  was  accompanied  by  the 
submissive  answer  of  the  council  to  the  interim. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  Nuremberg  (1549)  accepted 
the  interim,  all  but  a  few  points.  Among  other 
things,  the  elevation  of  the  elements  was  re- 
stored. D.  thought  of  leaving  N.,  but  Melanch- 
thon dissuaded  him.  His  death  (on  March  24, 
1549)  was  doubtless  hastened  by  grief.  —  As  an 
author,  D.  held  a  subordinate  place,  and  yet 
rendered  good  service  by  editing  many  edifying 
works,  especially  Luther's  Comm.,  part  of  which 
he  transl.  into  German  (see  Mel.  to  D.  Nov.  16, 
1544)  and  some  smaller  works  of  Melanchthon, 
His  own  productions  were  chiefly  sermons,  and 
many  of  these  for  the  young.  During  his  sick- 
ness, in  1548,  he  published  an  instructive  expo- 
sition of  Isaiah.  His  intention  to  prepare  similar 
expositions  of  the  other  prophets  was  frustrated 
by  death.  The  ep.  iheologonim  Norimb,  ad.  D, 
Rupertum,  1539,  though  also  signed  by  Dietrich, 
was  written  by  Osiander.  D.  composed  some 
hymns,  and  founded  several  Christian  institu- 
tions in  Nuremberg.  —  (See  Corp.  ref.fot  his 
corresp.  with  Mel.  and  Cruciger,  1537-49 ;  many 
of  D.'s  letters  have  been  lost.     Strobel,  1.  c.) 

Herzog.* 

JAeXLf  de,  Louis,  b.  1590,  in  Flushing,  where 
his  father  was  an  ev.  preacher.  His  grand  father^ 
also  called  Louis,  was  in  the  service  of  Charles 
Y.,  and  accompanied  him  to  Algiers,  and  on  his 
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cxpoditioim  to  Qermany.  It  is  iiaid  that,  haTing 
nhown  Bome  leaning  to  the  Reformation,  Charles 
y,  warned  him  that  it  would  not  bo  in  his  power 
to  rescue  him  from  the  Inquisition,  if  he  fell  into 
its  hands.  This  may  be  so  or  not ;  but  the  re- 
port that  he  was  won  over  to  the  Reformation 
oy  Calvin,  during  a  voyage  to  England,  is  cer> 
tainly  false.  Louis,  after  completing  his  studies, 
was  invited  by  prince  Maurice,  of  Orange,  to 
succeed  Uyttenbognrd  as  court-preacher  at  the 
Hague ;  but  he  preferred  living  away  from  the 
court.  In  1619  he  became  prof,  of  thcol.  in  the 
Walloon  college  of  Leyden,  and  happily  filled 
this  post  until  his  death,  in  IG42.  lie  occupies 
an  important  place  among  the  ezegetes  of  the 
Reformed  C.  lie  wrote  Animadv,  seu  eommaii. 
in  guaiuor  Etang.  Lugd.  Bat.  1631.  Animadv. 
in  Ada  AposU  1634.  Animadv.  in  1).  Pauli 
apost.  ep.  ad  Rom. — Acce$sit  tpiciUgium  in  reli- 
qua  ^usdem  apost.  ut  d  cathol.  ep.  1646.  Ani- 
madv. in  V,  T.  Libros  omnes,  1648.  All  collected, 
Amstelod.  1693,  fol.  He  also  wrote  grammatical 
(see  Aramaic  Language),  and  other  smaller 
works  (nee  Bayle).  His  principle  of  N.  T.  in- 
terpretation is  laid  down  in  the  words  of  his 
preface  to  the  Oriental  grammar :  facUius  Euro- 
pasisjbrd  Platonic  Aridotdiaque  elegantiam  imi- 
tari,  quam  Flatoni  Aristotelive  N.  T.  nobis  inter- 
prdari.  —  (See  Meyer,  Oesch.  d.  Schrifterkl. 
III.  415-16 ;  R.  Simon,  hist.  crit.  d.  comment, 
du  ]f.  T.t  c.  35;  Bayli,  s.  v.)  Herzoo.* 

Dignity^  or  prelacy,  is  the  distinction  con- 
nected with  a  secular  or  ecclesiastical  office,  or 
post  of  honor.  An  eccl.  dignity  may  attach  to 
every  incumbent  of  an  office  with  which  any 
pre-eminence  is  associated  (see  Benefice).  But 
the  term  is  also  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  in 
which  a  dignitas  requires  an  eccl.  office  attached 
to  a  jurisdidio  propria,  whether  ordinana  or 
extraord.  and  delegaia  ( see  Jurisdiction ) .  Among 
those  possessing  a  dignity,  therefore,  are:  1) 
dignilates  pontijicales,  prcelaiurce  sensu  propria, 
who  originally  enjoyed  this  pre-eminence,  all 
Bishops  having  a  see  of  their  own ;  hence  the 
Pope,  Primates,  and  Archb.,  but  not  merely 
suffragan  or  titular  Bishops ;  2)  dign.  mqjores, 
prcelat.  secundaria,  on  whom  it  has  been  subse- 
quently bestowed  by  special  act,  as  Cardinals, 
Legates,  Nuncios,  furmer  Archdeacons  and  Arch- 

Sresbyters,  the  heads  of  chapters,  cloisters,  or- 
ers  of  knights,  who  have  been  released  from 
and  invested  with  episcopal  jurisdiction;  3) 
dign., praslat.  fionorarias, personatus,  who  have  no 
jurisdiction,  but  whom  custom  merely  regards 
as  prelates,  as  Provosts  and  Deans  in  chapters. 
The  rights  of  dignitaries  are,  apart  from  their 
particular  official  position,  various  eccl.  honors, 
as  precedence  of  rank  upon  solemn  occasions,  a 
distinctive  dress,  incensation,  &e.,  together  with 
various  civil  prerogatives,  special  titles  of  honor 
(Right  rev.,  so.).  '    II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Dimissory  letters  (literae  dimissoriales,  di- 
misKoriss,  oHtikurueai)  are,  in  modern  usage,  pa- 
perv  certifying  that  the  bearer  hatf  been  duly 
dismisited  from  the  eccl.  jurii^diction  to  which  he 
belonged,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion, £c.,  in  another.  Even  according  to  ancient 
canon  law,  no  clergy  could  leave  his  diocese  for 
another  without  such  letters  (Gratian.  dist. 
LXXIII. ;  Cone.  TruUan.  o.  692,  c.  17,  in  c.  1, 


can.  XXL  qu.  II. ;  comp.  Du  Frbsnb,  »«  9.fit- 
mates,  Ac).  Subsequently,  to  prevent  abuses, 
it  was  insisted  upon  that  strange  clergy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  religious  services,  as 
preaching,  4c.,  without  having  certificates  of 
dismission  and  recommendation ;  new  parish- 
ioners were  also  required  to  present  aimilar 
papers.  —  Besides  these  literes  dimiss.  perpettuE, 
there  were  temporales  (pven  to  those  ordained  by 
a  strange  eccl.  superior.  In  the  ancient  C, 
clergy  were  ordained  for  a  particular  pcMt 
£aoh  Bishop  in  his  own  diocese  deaignated  the 
post,  and  ordained  to  it.  To  allow  a  member  of 
his  diocese  to  be  ordained  by  the  B.  of  another, 
he  gave  the  person  a  litera  aim.  petpdua.  But, 
sul^equently,  absolute  ordination  was  also  al- 
lowed, by  granting  a  transient  dismisaion  for  the 
purpose  of  ordination.  The  person  to  be  or- 
dained then  received  from  bis  B.,  whom  aick- 
ness,  kc,  might  prevent  from  acting,  a  lit.  dim. 
or  formata  (sigiUaia),  One  of  the  earliest  spe- 
cimens of  these,  dating  from  the  10th  cent.,  may 
be  found  in  Qallakdi,  de  vdudis  canomtm  colled. 
P.  I.  p.  385.  Others  besides  Bishops  obtained  the 
right  of  granting  such  letters  (see  e.  3,  de  temp, 
ordinal,  in  VI.  [1.9];  Bonif.  VII I.  Cone.  Trid.s. 
VH.  de  ref.  c.  lU,  *.  XXIII.  de  ref.  c.  3. 10).-.As 
the  Pope  18  ordinarius  of  the  whole  C,  he  has  on- 
limited  power  to  grant  dismissions.  Cardinals  can 
grant  them  to  such  as  havo  lived  three  years  in 
ttieir  houses  (Ferraris,  hibl. canon,  s,  v.  Ordo,  art 
III.  nr.  37 ).  The  episcopal  Vicar-general  can  grant 
them  in  the  Bishop's  absence,  or  by  his  special 
permission.  The  Vicar-capitulary  can  do  it  only 
after  the  see  has  been  vacant  a  year  (Ferrar. 
1.  c.  nr.  40,  &c.).  Abbots  are  limited  in  grant- 
ing dim.  to  the  monks  subject  to  them ;  and 
exempt  prelates,  even  though  holding  an  episco- 


ticular  B.  for  the  imparting  of  the  tonsure,  or 
of  a  single  order,  or  it  is  general,  SMfacuUas  de 
promovendo  a  quocunque,      U.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Dimorites,  the  title  given,  first  bv  Epipkan. 
hcer.  77,  23,  to  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  the 
younger  (see  Art),  because  they  hold  that  there 
were  but  two  human  parts  in  Christ  the  4«Hp^ 
aXoyo^  and  the  body,  and  that  the  Logos  in  him 
took  the  place  of  the  reason.  Sosomen.  (U.  £. 
VI.  25)  calls  them  Vitalians,  from  Vitalis;  Fa- 
cundus  of  Ilermiane  {pro  def.  trium  eapii.  Par. 
l(il9)Sgnusiasts,  because  they  held  that  Christ's 
flesh  was  of  one  substance  with  his  divinity. 
But  this  name  applies  only  to  one  of  the  two 
Apollinarian  parties,  the  Folemians,  whose  lead- 
er, Polcmo,  taught  (see  PnoTius,  bibl.  cod. 
CCXXX.)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  was  an  invention  of  Athanasius,  the 
two  Gregorys,  Basil  M.,  and  the  Italian  Bishops. 
Opposed  to  these  were  the  Valewtinicuis,  whose 
leader,  Valentinus,  seems  to  have  swerved  the 
least  from  the  doctrines  of  Apoll.  (Theodard, 
htxr.  fab.  IV.  c.  8,  9).  According  to  this,  Augus- 
tine's division  of  these  sects  (in  his  de  done  per- 
see.  c.  69)  is  incorrect  He  names  three  parJes: 
1,  those  who  said  Christ  had  no  soul;  2,  those 
who  said  he*  had  no  rational  soul ;  3,  those  who 
taught  that  the  Word  was  converted  into  flesh. 

USRZOG.* 
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Diocletian,   C  AnrtUns  Valerius^  ion  of  a 
I>alDitttmii  slave,  seized  the  reine  of  the  Roman 

fOTernment  when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  rain. 
lis  talents  and  exploits  soon  elevated  him  from 
the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  an  equality 
"with  the  first  generals.    Looking  upon  his  elec- 
tion as  Emperur,  which  took  place  oept.  17, 284, 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  delivered  by  a 
Druidetis,  he  acknowledged  no  power  but  his 
own,  and  held  himself  responsible  to  no  man. 
To  perpetuate  Imperialism,  he  associated  with 
himself  Maximianus,  under  the  title  of  Augustus 
(April  1,  28G),  and  two  subordinate  Emperors, 
Craierius  and  Cunstantius  Chlorus,  as  CsQsars, 
who  were  allied  to  the  August!  by  adoption  and 
marriHge.    These  latter,  it  was  intended,  should, 
in  the  course  of  time,  take  the  place  of  himself 
and  Max.,  and  be  succeeded  by  others  whom 
they  had  chosen  as  Augusti.    There  was  always 
to  be  a  chief  Emperor,  Diocletian's  special  suc- 
cessor, clothed  with  absolute  authority.   Twenty 
Tears  he  assigned  as  a  limit  to  every  reign. 
Thus,  while  establishing  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion and  trial  of  rulers,  he  rescued  the  empire 
from  the  rivalries  of  ambitious  aspirants.    Find- 
ing even  in  his  name  (DiocUs,  the  Ztua-famed) 
a  divine  vocation  to  universal  dominion,  he  as- 
sumed the  title  Jovius,  whilst  Max.  took  that  of 
Ilerculius.     He  caused  himself  to  be  addressed 
Dominug,  and  to  be  prayed  to  as  a  god.    Thus 
did  he  make  use  of  religion  to  fortify  his  Impe- 
rialism, and  to  extend  his  sway.  —  During  the 
reign  of  D.  took  place  the  last  conflict  between 
Pagani'sm  and  Christianity.    The  Qrseco-Roman 
heathenism  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  some  sought  consolation  in  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  Orient  and  the  worship  of  Hecate, 
of  Isis  and  of  Mithras ;  whilst  others  manufac- 
tured a  sort  of  theism  which,  resolving  the 
manifold  ideas  of  a  supreme  power  then  preva- 
lent into  one  abstract  divinity,  worshipped  it 
under  the  form  of  the  sun  and  the  lights  of 
heaven.  Christianity,  which  was  tolerated  during 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
forty  tyrants,  had  quietly  penetrated  the  social 
system,  and  numbered  more  adherents  than  any 
specific  form  of  heathenism.    As  it  sought  not 
only  to  save  the  souls  of  individuals,  but  to  gain 
possession  of  entire  nationalities  and  empires. 
It  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  Oriental 
paganism    and  the  Theism    above-mentioned. 
Had  Diocletian,  who  adhered  to  the  former  sys* 
tern,  fullv  and  clearly^  understood  the  relation  it 
sustained  to  Christianity,  instead  of  allowing  the 
number  of  Christians  in  the  army  and  in  his 
court  to  increase,  and  intrusting  them  with  im- 
portant offices,  he  would,  from  the  very  start, 
have  unsheathed  the  sword  of  persecution.    But 
the  priests,  who,  according  to  D.'s  plan  of  go- 
vernment, were  to  consecrate  the  rulers  to  their 
high  position,  as  the  vicegerents  of  the  father 
of  gods  and  men,  recognized  in  Christ  the  de- 
stroyer of  their  authority,  and  became  the  deadly 
enemies  of  the  Church.    Besides,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Galerius,  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  may  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  object  of  the  Christians,  who  aimed  at  the 
possession  of  the  empire  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  family. 
The  reign  of  D.  was  drawing  to  a  close.    Qalo- 


rius,  the  priests,  the  pagan  courtiers  and  gene* 
rals,  demanded  the  extirpation  of  Christianity. 
A  bloody  persecution  ensued.  The  heathen 
State  religion  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
Theism  above-mentioned  succumbed,  and  Chris* 
tianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the  CsBnars. 

Qalerius  having  ordered  (298)  all  the  soldiers 
to  take  part  in  the  ofiferings  to  the  gods,  many 
abandoned  the  army,  whilst  those  who  remained 
were  exposed  to  the  charge  of  treason.  On  the 
birthday  of  the  Emperor,  the  centurion  Marcel- 
lus,  at  Tingis,  in  Africa,  having  been  summoned 
to  sacrifice,  indignantly  threw  away  his  sword, 
and  refused  obedience.  Death  was  the  reward 
of  his  fidelity.  A  fierce  persecution  was  now 
visited  upon  the  Christians,  303.  On  Feb.  23, 
the  festival  of  the  permiralia^  the  cathedral  in 
Nicomedia  was  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  on 
the  24th  an  imperial  edict  put  up,  which  for- 
bade the  assembling  of  Christians,  and  ordered 
the  delivery  and  burning  of  MSS.  Bibles,  and 
the  demolition  of  church  Duildings.  Christians 
in  office  were  bound  to  sacrifice,  on  penalty  of 
luaing  their  situations  and  their  rights  as  citi- 
sens,  whilst  Christian  slaves  were  never  to  be 
set  free.  Revolts  breaking  out  in  Armenia  and 
Syria,  a  second  edict  was  published,  ordering 
the  imprisonment  of  the  officers  of  congregations 
who  were  falsely  accused  of  having  originated 
them.  A  third  soon  followed,  which  decreed 
that,  if  the  Christians  voluntarily  offered*  sacri- 
fices, they  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  if  not,  they 
should  be  forced  into  compliance ;  and  a  fourth, 
which  ordered  that  all,  without  distinction, 
should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice.  A  terrible 
panic  ensued.  Whilst  many  delivered  up  the 
Sacred  Writings,  which  were  burnt,  many  others 
concealed  the  Bible,  and  gave  up  in  its  stead 
other  books,  or  acknowledged  the  having  it,  bat 
refused  to  hand  it  over.  The  namber  of  those 
who  Buflered  death  was  very  great,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Christians,  some  of  whom 
even  courted  martyrdom,  grew  with  the  in- 
creasing furor  of  their  enemies.  The  persecu- 
tion having  lasted  two  years  in  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  Western  exceptea,  where 
Constantius  Chlorus  was  satisfied  with  the  tear- 
ing down  of  churches,  Diocletian,  together  with 
Maximian,  retired  into  private  life.  May  7,  305. 
Galerius  and  Constantius  now  became  Augusti, 
and  Maximinus  and  Severus  Ccesars,  His  father 
having  suddenly  died,  Constantino  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  army  Augustus,  in  July,  306.  As 
Constantino  favored  the  Christians,  he  came 
into  collision  with  all  the  other  Augusti  and 
Cassars,  who  now  continued  the  persecution  be- 
gun by  Diocletian.  Qalerius,  whom  his  Csssar, 
Max.,  alone  equalled  in  bloodthirstiness,  ordered 
(308)  that  the  ruined  temples  should  be  rebuilt, 
that  the  Christians  should  offer  sacrifices  and 
eat  of  the  meat,  and  that  all  market  provisions 
should  be  sprinkled  with  the  sacrificial  wine. 
Many  fell  martyrs  to  his  cruelty ;  amongst  them 
the  tribune  Mauritius,  with  his  70  soldiers.  On 
the  approach  of  death,  Galerius  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution.  In  an  edict  of  311,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  failure  of  his  design — the  extirpation 
of  Christians  —  granted  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  called  upon  them  to  pray 
to  their  God  for  bis  welfare  and  that  of  the  em- 
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piie.    After  hU  death,  MaximiDos  reoewed  the 

fersecution  in  the  Orient,  and  Mazentius  in 
taly.  In  the  latter  oountry,  the  Tictory  of  Con- 
stantine  pat  an  end  to  it,  312;  in  the  former, 
Licinius  continued  it  until  compelled  to  a  peace 
by  Constant.,  314.  Diocletian,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  all  his  designs  frustrate,  poisoned 
himself,  313.  —  (Sources :  £usib.  H.  E.  VIII.; 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  de  mortibus 
persecuiorum,  o.  7,  &c. ;  Bubckharot,  d.  Zeit. 
Constant.  Gr. ;  Ofkorer's  allg.  K.-0. 1. 557-570. 

A.  VoosL.  —  Ermenlrout. 

BiodornSi  of  noble  descent,  was  a  Presbyter 
in  Aniioch ;  from  378,  Bishop  of  Tarsus ;  died 
about  394 ;  one  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  An- 
tiochian  school,  and,  in  dogmatics,  its  founder. 
Ilaving  finished  his  classical  course  at  Athens, 
he  prepared  himself  for  usefulness  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  under  the  distinguittbed  Eusebius 
of  Emesa  (Uuuomtii.  vir.  iUtutr.  c.  119).  As 
Chrysostom,  who  pronounced  his  eulogy,  says 
nothing  about  his  having  presided  as  abbot  over 
a  monastery  in  Antioch,  the  report  to  that  effect 
must  be  regarded  as  fallacious  (Socrat.  h,  e^  6, 
3 ;  SozoM.  8,  2 ;  orai,  in  Viodor.  c,  4 ;  Opp,  ed, 
Montfaucon,  T.  III.  p,  749).  Julian  describes 
him  a  walking  skeleton,  with  pale  face,  sunken 
cheeks,  wrinkled  body ;  and  Chrysostom  as  the 
shadow  of  a  human  being  (Facund.  defens.  4, 
2).  —  Diod.  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
combatting  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  An- 
tioch,  Julian  had  restored  the  temple  uf  the 
Daphnian  Apollo;  the  sects  bad  their  conventi- 
cles, Arianism  opposed  the  Nicene  Confession  ; 
and  Yalens,  whilst  persecuting  the  Christians, 
countenanced  their  adversaries.  His  writings, 
chiefly  polemical,  were  directed  against  heathen, 
Jews,  and  heretics.  From  Porphyry  (iccp*  gwwv 
«u  >iwcMv)  and  the  errors  of  Ilelleuism  (nipi  >cov 
ami  vXf7$  <>iL^MK^(  Kf f(Xa<ifiii^$),  he  turned  against 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  liis  dogmatic  works  are 
more  positive  in  their  character,  e,  g,,  nt^  tw 
fl$  ^tos  iv  f pcoji — nt^  o»xoH)^Maf — fffp)  ycx|iw»  d««a0- 
•rciofws.  Heretical  notions  about  the  soul  are 
refuted  in  Kipi  ^xii'  Whilst  Arians  and  pagans 
visited  him  with  bitter  hatred,  Chrysostom  prized 
him  as  a  martyr.  —  Diod.  was  a  vigorous  de- 
fender of  the  fficene  Creed,  and  introduced  re- 
sponses into  the  service  of  the  Church.  During 
the  exiles  of  Meletius,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Antiocb,  3G0,  he,  together  with  his  friend,  Fla- 
vian, undertook  the  care  of  the  bereaved  con- 
gregations (Chrts.  oral,  in  Diodor,  o.  4),  and, 
when  expelled  from  them,  he  assembled  the 
faithful  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Orontes,  and  other  concealed  places. 
In  the  year  372,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  city,  together  with  Meletius,  to  Armenia, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Basil.  On  the 
return  of  M.,  his  fidelity  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Tarsus,  378.  He  took  part  in  the 
GScumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  (381), 
which  made  him  Metropolitan  over  Cilicia  (So- 
crat. h,  e.  5, 8).  An  imperial  edict  (381)  nomi- 
nated him  the  fourth  among  the  Bishops  (cod, 
Theodos.  1,  XVI.  tit.  1,  7,  3). 

In  his  conflict  with  Apollinarianism  touching 
the  rekUion  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  Diod.  ad- 
vanced a  theory  which  contained  the  germs  of 
later  Nestoriamsm,   The  two  principal  treatises 


on  this  subject  are :  Kpo^  ^ov^  mvoDomarnf,  sad 
K<pi  rov  ayiov  Hmvfiatof  (Phot.  bibl.  cod.  102). 
From  extracts  of  the  former  bv  Marius  Mereaior 
(ed.  Balvze,  p.  349,  sqq.)  and  Leoniius  Byzanii- 
nus  (o.  Nestor,  et  Eutych.  1,  3,  in  Canis.  lee- 
tiones  antiouss  ed.  Basnage,  I.  p.  591,  sq.),  it 
seems  that  1>.  distinguished  a  double  son  of  Qod, 
the  divine  Logos  and  the  son  of  David,  the  lattir 
by  nature,  the  former  by  grace.  Mary  did  not 
beget  the  Logos,  but  the  man,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  the  divine  Logos  is  esaentiallv  and 
absolutely  perfect,  what  Scripture  (Luke  2 :  52) 
says  concerning  the  growth  of  the  Kedeemer  cso 
only  be  applied  to  his  humanity.  The  mysteiy 
of  the  incarnation  consists  in  the  assnmptioii  by 
the  Logos  of  a  perfect  human  nature.  The  rels- 
tion  of  the  two  natures  is  the  indwelling  of  th« 
Logos  in  the  man  Jesus.  In  virtue  of  this  con- 
nection, though  not  in  the  strict  sense,  the  aos 
of  David  may  be  called  the  Son  of  Ood,  and 
worship  may  be  directed,  in  the  same  way,  to 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  provided  the  two  na- 
tures be  not  mtermingled  or  confused.  Whilst 
the  Spirit  abode  momentarily  in  the  prophets, 
he  dwells  in  Christ  permanently,  and  in  all  hii 
fulness.  As  the  Scriptures  teach  that  sin  wss 
the  reason  for  the  incarnation,  the  coming  of  the 
Son  in  our  flesh  was  not  necessitated  by  a  law 
of  the  divine  Being,  but  resulted  from  the  free 
determination  of  God. 

This  view  of  Diod.,  whilst  it  did  not  dissolve 
the  divine-human  person  of  Christ,  yet  tended 
to  destroy  the  substantial,  organic  unity  of  the 
two  natures,  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
more  advanced  state  of  dogmatic  theology.  In 
the  course  of  time,  when  Nestorianism  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  heresy,  Diod.  was  looked  upon 
aji  its  forerunner.  With  the  year  432,  CyrUl  of 
Alexandria  called  for  the  condemnation  of  Diod. 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  The  Church  of 
Syria,  iiowever,  adhered  to  its  great  teacher,  and 
an  imperial  edict  terminated  the  controversy' 
Cyrill  stirred  up  an  odious  disputation,  but  was 
rebutted  by  Theodoret.  Instigated  by  the  Mo- 
nophy sites,  Bishop  Flavian,  of  Antioch,  pro* 
nounced  an  anathema  against  the  writings  of 
Diiid.  and  Theodoret,  499.  From  this  time  fo^ 
ward,  the  Greek  Church  regarded  the  christology 
of  D.  as  heretical. 

In  exegesis,  Diod.  rejected,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  allegorical  theory,  which  puts  into  the  text 
the  fancies  of  an  interpreter,  and,  on  the  other, 
tlie  literal  theory,  which  merely  dissected  words, 
without  grasping  their  inner  spirit.  Following 
the  laws  of  language,  and  of  a  trae  historical 
exposition,  and  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  system 
of  organic  truth,  he  endeavored,  whilst  making 
the  Messianic  clement  the  centre  of  his  views, 
to  do  justice  to  the  historical,  as  well  as  to  the 
ideal  meaning  of  Scripture.  From  this  stand- 
point it  was,  that  he  wrote  the  tii  iwpopa  ^taoi^ 
xoi  aXkijyopiaf  against  the  Alexandrians.  His 
principle  was  susceptible  of  various  applications, 
and,  whilst  his  commentaries,  as  a  whole,  are 
characterised  by  a  learned  exposition  of  the  text 
and  by  clearness  of  statement,  thev  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  supernatural,  typical  element  of 
Scripture. 

The  cool,  ratioci native  bent  of  his  mind  led 
him  lo  lay  great  stress  on  the  eosmohgieeU  argur 
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inemiftJT  ih€  exisienee  of  Ood.    Id  his  lotfc  trea- 
tise, tttpi  ilfua^fiipifi,  I,  8— of  which  Photius  has 
preserved  sumo  extracts  {bibl,  cod.,  223)-— be 
proves  that,  as  all  things  are  undergoiofj  a  con- 
tinual change,  and  as  an  eternal  changing  is  a 
contradiction  per  9t,  God  must  have  created  the 
world.   And  as  eternal  punishment  impugns  the 
divine  predestination  oi  man  to  a  happy  immor- 
ta^licy,  in  his  Kepi  mxovoumh  (Asseman.  biblioik. 
oriented.  III.,  1,  p.  324)  he  asserts  tbe^ntienMs 
of  the  pains  of  nell.    **  As  the  worth  of  good 
works  IS  as  mr  short  of  their  reward  as  the 
struggles  of  this  life  are  short  of  the  duration 
of  eternity,  so  also  will  punishment  be  overcome 
by  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  clemency." 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works,  see 
Suidaa  (AcoSwpof  ed.  Bernhardy,  T.  I.,  p.  1379, 
sq.)»  the  Nestorian  Ehed  Jesu  (Asseman.  bibl. 
orient..  III.,  1,  p.  28,  &c.)  and  Fabricius  (bibl. 
grsec.  ed.  Harles.,  T.  IX.,  p.  277,  8<}q.)*    Diod. 
was  worthy  of  the  honor  with  which  bis  age 
crowned  him.    Though  not  a  productive  genius, 
and   not  unfrequently  deficient  in  depth  and 
thoroughness,  he  combined  with  a  comprehen- 
sive erudition  a  sharply-defined   indiviauality. 
His  life  was  blameless.    Even  his  participation 
in  the  breaking  of  a  promise  by  Flavian  (oocraL 
h.  e.  5,  5, 9, 15 ;  Sozom,,  h.  e.  7, 3, 11)  was  based 
upon  a  good  intention  (Theodoret.,  h.  e.  5,  23). 
Sume  of  his  pupils  were  numbered  amongst  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Church ;  of 
them  the  two  great  fathers  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion,   ThcodonUt  of  Mopsueste,    and  John 
Chrysostam,    Comp.  Neandkr,  St.  John  Chry- 
Bostom,  3  ed.,  I.,  p.  27. — Ernksti,  opugc.  iheol.; 
p.  49d,  sqq.  SsM iscH. — Ermentrout. 

Biog^t.  Epinile  to,  a  valuable  relic  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  is  a 
reply  to  certain  inquiries  on  the  part  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.     Struck  with  the  con- 
tempt of  death  exhibited  by  the  mnrtyrs,  he  de- 
sires  information    concerning    the    nature  of 
Cbriiitianity,  its  difference  from  heathenism  and 
Judaism,  and  the  reason  of  its  late  appearance. 
This  request  the  epistle  meets  by  a  concise 
sketch  of  Christian  morals  and  doctrine.     It 
opens  by  declaring  heathenism  to  be  nothing 
but  the  worship  of  lifeless  images  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  Judaism,  with  its  equally  sensual 
worship  of  the  one  Qod  and  Creator,  as  though 
the  Alt-sufficient  had  need  of  bloody  offerings, 
rather  fully  than  piety,  and  its  minute  ceremo- 
nial law  more  worthy  of  ridicule  than  serious 
refutation.     On  the  highest  position  God  has 
pLaced  the  Christians.    Indifferent  to  the  divi- 
sions of  national  and  social  life,  but  worthy 
of  admiration  on  account  of  their  strict  morality 
going  beyond  all  law  and  their  fervent  charity, 
they  are  to  the  world  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  homeless  on  earth,  in  spirit  and  conversa- 
tion citizens  of  heaven.     The  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion  has  its  warrant,  objectively  in 
its  establishment  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  world- 
creating  Logos ;  subjectively,  in  the  joyful  dying 
of  the  martyrs,  the  sign  of  God's  presence.     All 
true  knowledge  of  God  depends  on  revelation. 
The  eye  of  faith  is  the  spiritual  or|;An,  which 
sees  God  revealed.     From  the  beginning  the 
Father  had  communicated  to  the  divine  Son  the 
sounsel  of  redemption.    His  loog-safferiiig  per- 


mitted the  generations  befora  Christ  to  give 
free  rein  to  their  desires  and  lasts,  not  beoaose 
it  was  pleasing  to  him,  but  because  he  wished 
to  make  it  plain  that  no  power  of  their  own 
and  DO  merit  of  works  could  win  the  crown  of 
life.  After  the  measure  of  their  sins  was  full, 
God  revealed  himself  in  the  incarnation  of  his 
Son,  who,  without  sin  himself,  became  the  ran- 
som of  the  lost  From  the  assurance  of  justifi- 
cation wrought  by  his  righteousness  arises  trust 
in  the  paternal  goodness  of  God;  from  both, 
love,  which,  essentially  god-like  and  fearless  of 
the  terrors  of  death,  in  its  elevation  above  the 
world  and  its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  gives  even 
here  a  foretaste  of  the  mysteries  and  blessedness 
of  heaven. 

These  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  epis- 
tle, whose  origin,  from  internal  evidence,  must 
date  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent.,  when  the 
Church,  already  sharply  sundered  from  the 
Jews  and  prepared  by  many  a  baptism  of  blood, 
was  waking  to  a  consciousness  of  the  pari  she 
had  to  take  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its 
reigning  siniplicity,  along  with  its  references  to 
novelty  of  Christianity  and  persecntionsj  has 
led  many  to  give  it  a  higher  age.  Hence  it  is 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Tngan  (M^ihler,  Hefele), 
or  in  that  of  Hadrian,  either  before  (Herbtg)  or 
after  (Otic)  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war. 
Dormer  offers  another  conjecture.  He  finds 
the  first  traces  of  an  alliance  of  Christianity  with 
Hellenic  philosophy,  in  the  free,  universal  stand- 
point of  the  epistle,  in  its  ethical  doctrines,  espe- 
cially its  eudaomonism,  and  in  the  author's 
styling  himself  a  scholar  of  the  Apostles,  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  person  of  Quadratus. 
From  a  palpable  misapprehension  of  what  it 
says  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  customs  it  has  even  been  assigned 
to  the  age  of  the  Apostles  (TUlemoni),  But 
there  is  really  no  strong  ground  to  support  any 
of  these  views.  With  Domer  (die  Person  Christi, 
I.  p.  178)  we  may  perhaps  say :  **  Since  the  work 
proceeds  from  what  is  eternal  in  Christianity,  it 
bears  so  few  certain  marks  of  any  particular  age, 
that  any  period  might  claim  it  as  its  own.  From 
his  title  spovMvo;,  which  cannot  be  given  here 
as  a  mere  compliment,  we  learn  that  the  receiver 
of  the  £p.,  Diognet,  was  a  man  of  rank  and  cul- 
ture. But  the  supposition,  that  he  and  the 
Stoic  philosopher,  who  taught  Marcus  Aurclius, 
were  identical,  has  scarcely  more  to  support  it 
than  the  fact  that  they  lived  about  the  same 
time.  In  the  MSS.  the  £p.  bears  the  name  of 
Justin  Martyr,  but  the  majority  of  the  ablest 
modern  critics  do  not  consider  him  as  the  author. 
For  the  arguments  against  its  genuineness,  see 
Semischf  Monogr.  Ub.  Just  Mart.,  I.  p.  172,  ss. ; 
on  the  other  side.  Otto,  Epist.  ad.  Diog.  Jnst. 
nomen  prae  se  ferens,  1845,  ed.  2,  1852.  The 
difficulties  are,  1.  The  language  and  style,  which 
are  manifestly  not  those  of  Justin,  and  2.  The 
views  expressed.  And  here  the  most  important 
points  of  difference  are,  a)  The  conception  of 
heathenism  as  a  worship  of  dead  images  maae 
by  human  hands,  whilst  Justin  regarded  them 
only  as  the  symbols,  forms  of  manifestation  and 
temporary  abodes  of  demons  identieal  with  the 
gods;  b)  The  disjforaging  opinion  of  Judaism, 
without  the  least  intimation  of  its  divine  origin, 
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whilst  Jastin  advocated  the  unity  of  God's  reve- 
lations in  the  0.  and  N.  T. ;  o)  The  complete 
iilenee  renpecting  the  activity  of  the  Logos  before 
the  iaearuation^  whieh   forms  with  Justin  the 
fundamental  idea,  to  connect  the  otherwiKe  sun- 
dered worlls  before  and  after  Christ  in  one  great 
whole.     With  him  the  universal  character  of 
Ghridtianity  rests  specially  on  this.    It  is  his 
answer  to  the  charge  of  novelty  made  against  it 
by  the  heathen  (Apol.,  1, 46).    Ilenco  thin  epis- 
tle could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  Justin, 
standing  in  such  flat  contradiction  as  it  doen, 
with  his  view  of  the  world  before  Christ.    It 
never  alludes  to  the  idea  of  the  Xoyo$  oftt^iuuttxoi^ 
for  it  recognises  neither  the   prophecies  nor 
Chritftophanies  of  the  0.  T.     Suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly, Christianity  bursts  into  a  world  under 
the  p<iwer  of  sin.    Not  the  necessity  of  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  Justin 
teacheM,  but  the  acMign  of  Ood,  flr^t  to  bring 
mankind  to  a  consciousness  of  the  need  of 
saving  grace,  was  the  reason,  according  to  the 
£p.,  why  the  work  of  redemption  was  postponed. 
— It  contains  no  particular  marks  of  Unosiicism^ 
although  it  seems  to  lean   somewhat  in   that 
direction. — Independent  of  the  general  question 
as  to  its  genuineness,  the  last  two  chapters  (II, 
12),  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  later  period.  £ven 
in  the  MSS.  they  are  noted  as  suspicious.    The 
language,  the  contents,  the  spirit,  all  look  the 
same  way.     Their  aim  was  to  reduce  the  too 
free  expressions  of  the  £p.  to  the  standard  of  a 
stricter  orthodoxy.    The  probable  time  of  their 
origin  was  the  3d  cent.     According  to  Rutisen 
(Ilippolytus  u.  8.  Zeit.,  I.  p.  138),  they  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  recently  discovered  heretical 
work  of  Ilippolytus,  and  the  body  of  the  £p., 
the  beginning  of  one  composed  by  the  Gnostic 
Maroion  in  his  earliest  period.   Both  hypotheses 
are  groundless.     The  oldest  edition  of  the  £p. 
is  that  of  H.  Stephanus,  1592 ;  Otto's^  corrected 
after  MSS.,  (0pp.  Just.,  ed,  2,  1849,  II.,  p.  156, 
800.) ;  then  Uejfele  (patr.  apost.  opp.,  ea.  3,  p. 
3(J0,  sqq.).    Of  the  older  critical  works  upon  it 
we  may  mention :  Bohl  (opusc.  patr.  select.  I. 
109,  sqq.)*  Mohler  (gesam.   Schrift.  I.  p.  19, 
sqq.,  Patrologie  I.  p.  164.  sqq.),  and  von  Gross- 
heim  (de  £p.  ad  Diog.,  1828).    The  latest  criti- 
cal revision  by  UoUenberg  (der  Brief  an  Diog., 
1853)  strengthens  the  argument  against  refer- 
ring it  to  Justin.  Self  iscn. — Porter, 

Dionysins,  of  Alexandria,  surnamed  the 
Great,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  succeeded  Ilcrat^^las 
both  in  the  Catechetical  school  (232),  and  in 
the  Bishopric  of  Alexandria  (247).  In  250  he 
was  involved  in  the  Deoian  persecution.  Like 
Cyprian,  he  was  called  upon  to  justify  his  flight, 
with  which,  however,  the  accusation  of  too  great 
rigor  against  the  lapsi  could  not,  in  his  case, 
be  connected.  Having  been  seized  notwith- 
standing his  flight,  he  escaped  further  conse- 
quences by  an  unexpected  deliverance.  After 
this  he  was  engaged  in  the  religious  struggles 
of  his  age.  generally  as  mediator,  as  in  the 
•chism  of  Novatian.  His  views  in  favor  of  a 
milder  discipline  he  urged  both  in  numerous  let- 
ters, as  also,  according  to  £useb.  Cb.  Hist,,  VI., 
46,  by  his  works,  9ttfn  fittairotai  (to  Conon),  and 
fCfp»  ^aptvptof  ftftof  toy  'Qpiyiinpf,  His  course  in 
the  contest  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics. 


was  similar  to  this;  since,  though  in  prixid 
on  the  Roman  side,  he  wished  to  honor  the  w~ 
of  hi'<  opponents,  and  maintain  union  with  t1 
See  his  letters  in  £o6eb.  Oh.  Hist.,  VII. 
ing  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  257,  he  bi 
endure  a  grievous  banishment  first  at  Cephi 
in  Lybia,  and  afterwards  at  Colluthion,  in 
reotis,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  all  ini 
course  with  Alexandria,  and  also  saved  his 
to  the  time  of  Gallienus,  by  whose  edict,  2(>0,j 
wiu  once  more  set  free.    £ven  sadder  tba.n 
past  experiences  were  those  which  were  r«>i 
upon  him  by  the  seditions,  murders,  pestileni 
and  famine,  which  were  afflicting  Alexand  ' 
We  find  him  once  more  engaged  in  two  doctrii 
struggles  of  his  times ;  the  first  of  which  remii 
us  of  a  declining  age,  the  other  of  the  ni 
theological  development,  which  was  just    m 
assuming  a  more  definite  form.    Of  the  spii 
of  the  Alex,  school  he  has  given  a  testimony 
his  triumphant  refutation  of  Chiliasm,  the  ei 
piring  light  of  which  was  once  more  flaming  td 
under  the  auspices  of  Nepos  (see  Art.  Chiliastnj 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  he  stro^ 
in  vain  to  make  the  views  of  Origen  prevalei 
In  his  opposition  to  Sabellianism  he  was  carri( 
too  far  into  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  Du 
nysius,  of  Rome,  charged  him  with  dividing  tN 
Deity,  and  reducing  Christ  to  a  mere  creature 
with  a  beginning  in  time  (see  Athanas.  de  deer. 
Synod.  Nic,  2G).    In  reply  to  this  he  wrote  his 
(TtTypo/cftara,  by  which  he  rescued  his  orthodoxy. 
Shortly  before  his  death  (264)  he  wrote  a  letter 
against  Paul,  of  Samosato,  age  and  sickness 
having  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Synod 
of  Antioch.  —  1).  is  the  most  important  of  the 
disciples  of  Origen,  and  a  worthy  scion  of  the 
older  Alex,  school.    He  did  not,  however,  noa- 
Hess  that  resolute  independence,  which  in  doe- 
trine  could  effectually  combat  the  tendencies  of 
the   age.     He  is,  nevertheless,   an  important 
leader  of  the  Church  in  his  times,  of  a  noble  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  though  the  greater  free- 
dom of  his  views  assigned  him  often  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  a  mediator.    In  his  brief  comparison 
of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John,  under- 
taken to  prove  a  diversity  in  their  authors,  in 
the  treatment  of  which  question  he  has  not  yet 
been  excelled,  he  shows  himself  a  commentator 
of  superior  education,   and  sprung  from  the 
school  of  Origen :  see  Mijnster,  de  Dion.  Al. 
circa  Apoc.  sentent.,  Ac. :  Copenh.,  1826 ;  and 
LUcke,  £inl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh. — His  narratives 
and  pictures  from   life  are  fresh   and   richly 
colored,  and  yet  terse  and  vigorous.     The  few 
authentic  remnanta  of  scriptural  explanations 
which   have    reached  us,   show  him   to  have 
equalled  the  first  preachers  of  his  age,  and  to 
have  held  truly  evangelical  views  of  the  method 
of  salvation.— ^f  his  numerous  polemic,  ascetic, 
exegetic,   and   apologetic  works,   only  scanty 
fragments  have  reached  us.    Most  of  these  are 
found  in  £usebius.    They  have  been  gathered 
by  Gallandi,  bibl.  vet.  patr..  etc.,  IIL  p.  4^1, 
seq. ;  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  fol. ;  mutq., 
rel.  sacr.  II.  etIV.    VfEizsXcKEK.-^ Reinecke. 

Dionytius.  tfie  Areopagite,  works  ascribed  to 
him.  According  to  Acts  17,  31,  Dion.  A.  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Paul.  Dion.,  of 
Corinth,  tolls  us  (£useb.,  III.,  9  et  IV.,  23)  that 
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le  iira3  the  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  where  also, 
^cording  to  a  tniditiun  resting  upon  Aristides 
be  aipol(>;;ist,  he  suffered  martyrdom. — The  fol- 
nvviiit^    Works    are    extant    under    his  name: 

iX)7^  Itpapx^^  <  *^'  ^^i*  ^f^*^  dyo^arwv  ;  4.  Kept 
iviTtxvji  ^toxoyCoi;  5,  ten  epistles;  an  eleventh, 
>»  A  polhiphaiieH.  is  ii  later  addition  by  a  diffW 
•'UT  nuthor.'  TheHe  works  are  first  met  with 
ih  »ur  A.  D.  532,  hence,  shortly  after  the  Neo- 
»l:it'>nic  Hchool  at  Athens  had  been  closed  (529) 
»y  eotninand  nf  Justinian,  and  a  portion  of  its 
kJhcr«'nts  had  enii;ii;rsited  to  Persia.  During  a 
'«>H4>c|uy  of  the  nionophysite  Severians  with  the 
?;ith<>lies,  held  by  command  of  Justinian  at  Con- 
ttanclnople,  under  the  presidency  of  IlypatiuM, 
hey  were  quoted  by  the  Severians,  whilst  II.  | 

Eeiiied  their  authenticity,  since  they  wore  un- 
novrn  to  the  fathers,  such  as  Athanasius,  and 
^yril,   of  Alexandria.      Notwithstanding  their 
li;«  puted  authenticity  (Photius,'  cod.  2)  they  sm)n 
Icriuired  high  favor  in  the  Greek  Church,  where 
Iney  are  furniiihed  with  scholioa  and  paraphrases 
yy  vurious  authors,  and  pass  as  the  type  of  mys- 
:ion.l    theology.     In  the  West,  where  mentit)n  is 
first    made  of  them,   though  in  a   hesitating;, 
doubting  way,  by  Grejgory  the  Or.,  they  became 
better  known  after  the  £mp.  Michael  had  pre- 
aented  (827)  a  copy  of  them  to  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  ^vere  the  more  highly  honored,  when,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Ililduin,  Ab.  of  St. 
Denye,  their  reputed  author  was  identified  with 
the   great  patron  saint  of  France.     After  this 
they  pass  as  a  fountain  of  theological  wisdom  ; 
the  mystics  find  in  them  the  source  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  the  scholastics  write  comments  on 
them:  thus,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  IIu^o  of  St. 
Victor,  Albert  M.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dionysius 
Carthusianus,  &c.  —  In  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  their  authenticity  and  the  identity  of  the 
two  fiaints  were  again  called  in  question  by  Lau- 
ren ti  us  Valla  and  Erasmus  (Comment,  to  Acts 
17 ),  and  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  they  were 
unknown  in  the  first  nve  centuries,  and  presup- 
posed dogmatic  forms  and  Church  institutions, 
which  were  undoubtedly  of  later  origin.     Catho- 
lic theologians  also,  as  Sirmond,  Launoi,  Mori- 
nu9,  do  not  deny  the  fiicts ;  and  the  apologies  of 
the  Jesuits,  Halloiz  and  Delrio,  are  thoroughly 
refuted  by  Dallceus  (de  script,  qua  sub  Dion.  A, 
et    Ljnai,   AtUioch.    nom,  circumfereni. :    Gen., 
16GG) ;  the  arguments  of  the  latter  once  more 
weighed    and    confirmed    by  the  Catholic  lb 
XouRRT  ( Adparat.  ad  Biblioth.  Max.  Patr. :  Par., 
1703).     Their  unauthentic  character  remained 
after  this  undi^^puted,  and  the  attempt  of  Kest- 
ner  in  bis  Agape,  Jena,  1819,  to  reassert  their 
authenticity,  is  a  complete  failure. — After  having 
thiid  been  shown  to  be  unauthentic,  their  origin 
and  design  were  investigated.     Earlier  theolo- 
gians, as  le  Nourry,  supposed  from  dogmatio- 
pulemical  allusions  that  they  had  been  com* 
posed  in  the  interest  of  the  Cath.  doctrine  on 
occasion  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutycbian  con- 
troversies.  Others  (le  Quien^  Venema),  regarded 
their  author  as  a  Eatyohian  or  Monophysite. 
But,  though  in  these  writings,  a  reference  to 
these  doctrinal  oontroversiee  cannot  be  denied, 
it  is  nevertheless  far  too  general,  too  cautioosly 
orthodox  and  iooideotal,  to  be  regarded  as  the 


peculiar  motive  of  the  fiction.     A  closer  ao« 
quaintanoe  with  the  development  of  the  Neo- 
rlatonio  philosophy  and  mysticism  afforded  the 
cimviction,  that  the  true  explanation  of  these 
works  and  of  their  design,  must  be  found  in  it. 
Suidas   already  had   noticed   their  accordance 
with  Neo-PIatunism,  and  had  concluded  that  the 
Platonists,  especially  Proclus,  had  made  use  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  apostolical  father,  sup- 
pressing, however,  his  name.    Appolinaris,  the 
elder,  on  account  of  his  philosophical  views  and 
other  literary  labors,  was  regarded  by  others  as 
their  author.    (Thus  Cave,  script,  eccl.  I.,  177. 
Paultis,  in  his  review  of  Engelhardt's  Dion.  Ar. 
in  the   Ileidelb.  Jabrh..  1825,  XI.).     This  is 
contradicted  by  the  churchly-dogmatic,  and  es- 
pecially the  philosophical   basis  of  the  work. 
With  more  plausibility  their  origin  was  ascribed 
to  Syiiesius^  after  410,  bishop  of  Ptolemaus,  who, 
indeed,  was  more  Platonist  than  Christian  theo- 
logian.   (Thus  lu  Craze,  Beschreib.  d.  ohristl. 
Relig.  in  i£thiop.,  a.  d.  Franz.  Danzig.  1740,  p. 
17,  etc.).     But  with  all  similarity  these  writings 
nevertheless  differ  from  Synesius,  both  in  style 
and  particular  views.     In   more  recent  times 
Banmgarten-Cmsius  has  supposed   (de  Dion. 
Areop.  Piogr.,  Jen.,  1823 ;  reprint,  in  his  Opusc. 
iheoL,  Jen.,  1836),  that  these  writings  design  a 
complete  transfer  of  ihe  Greek  mysteries  into 
Christianity,  as  also  to  oppose  Gnosticism  with 
a   mystical  system   of  religion,   whence  their 
author  must  be  an  Alexandrian  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  3d  century.     Though  the  former 
supposition  seems  plausible,  yet  the  latter  is  an 
anachronism,  since  the  gnosis  combatted  by  the 
author  is  not  the  older  gnosticism.     Engelhardt 
(die  angebl.  Schrift.  des  Ar.  Dion,  ilbers.  u.  m. 
Abhandl.  begl.,  Sulzbach,  1823)  has   without 
doubt  pointed  out  the  true  historical  place  of 
these  writings;  they  belong  to  the  later  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  whose  most  important  repre- 
sentative was   Proclus    (see  Baur,  Gesch.  d. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigk. ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  christl. 
Phil.).  —  The  ideas  of  God  and  the  process  of 
religious  life  (of  the  supersensuous  monas,  from 
whom  by  an  emanation  the  universe,  the  im 
with  the  xoafioi  voipoi  and  the  ^zv  ^*^^  ^^^ 
xoefios  euodf^rof,   originates;   and   to  return  to 
whom,  by  being  purified  of  the  material  and  by 
illumination,  is  the  highest  aim  of  religious  life), 
as  they  had  been  developed  by  Plotinos  (see 
VogU  Neu-Platon.  u.  Chrtstenth.,  Berl.,  1836), 
the  later  adherents  of  this  doctrine,  Porphyry, 
Jamblichtts,  had  sought  to  render  practical,  by 
endeavoring  to  infuse  by  means  of  them  an  ideal 
character  into  the  heathen  belief  of  the  gods, 
and  connecting  with  it  theurgy  and  mystic  rites 
as  means  of  induction  into  the  monas.    Proclus, 
the  last  Coryphssus  of  this  school  at  Athens,  had 
striven  to  carry  forward  this  tendency,  but  also 
to  give  it,   by  means  of  logical  formulas,  a 
strictly  scientific  appearance.    He  classified  the 
higher  and  lower  existences  (g«»ds,  etc.),  ema- 
nating from  the  monas,  into  three  triads  (see 
RiTTiR,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  lY.,  p.  679),  making 
the  latter  to  proceed  from  the  former,  in  which 
also  they  are  contained,  and  to  have  part  in  the 
higher,  and  be  led  back  again  into  the  highest* 
only  b^  their  connection  with  the  order  next 
preceding  them :  e.  g.  men  throagh  the  d«moD8t 
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eto.  (RiTTEs,  ut  supr,,  p.  665).  The  heathen 
theurgy  of  these  hieropnanta,  being;  no  lon^r 
tolerated  in  the  Christian  state,  hod  to  retire 
into  obscarity ;  their  philosophy,  however,  main- 
tained its  inflaenoe  even  among  the  confessors 
of  Christianity.  —  The  ideas  of  this  school  the 
Pseudo-Dion,  seeks  to  portray  as  the  true  and 
original  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  in- 
stitutions, as  the  deeper,  recondite,  divine  science, 
which,  in  the  manner  of  St.  Ilierotheus,  is  made 
accessible  to  youths  by  himself  and  other 
teachers.  That  only  can  be  taught  concerning 
God,  which  he  himself  has  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  a  kindred  occult  tradition  teaches; 
which,  being  in  a  certain  measure  nearer  to  the 
celestial  than  the  other,  passes  in  a  spiritual 
way  from  spirit  to  spirit  (Div.  Nom.,  L,  2,  4; 
IIL,  2,  3;  HUr,  EecL,  I.,  4).  The  leading 
thoughts,  occuring  in  endless  repetitions,  are : 
God,  the  monas,  superior  to  all  ezistonce,  thought, 
limitation,  and  attribute ;  the  good,  is  the  ulti- 
mate foundation,  substance,  and  life  of  all  things 
through  the  goodness  with  which  he  —  like  the 
sun  which,  not  by  reflection  or  design,  but  from 
its  very  ezistonce  pours  out  its  beams  —  brings 
everything  into  existence,  and  maintains  in  ito 
place  all  that  has  cause  to  exist  Through  this 
irradiation  exist  all  purelv  spiritual  beings, 
rational  and  irrational  souls,  and  even  lifeless 
substances  (Dio.  JVom.,  I.,  3, 5 ;  IV.,  1, 2).  The 
relation  of  the  ray  to  the  centre,  of  the  numbers 
to  the  monad,  the  qualities  to  the  subject,  are 
used  to  illustrate  how  the  one  can  be  the  cause 
of  all  and  in  all,  and  yet  above  all,  and  no  part 
of  all  (Dw.  Norn,,  Y.,  6,  7;  XIII.,  2).  But 
everything  also  strives  to  reach  the  orie,  as  the 
ground  and  end  of  its  being. — Theology,  in  order 
to  reach  this  existence  which  is  supersensuous, 
incapable  of  bein^  reduced  to  forms  of  thought 
and  incomprehensible,  most  proceed  per  thesia 
and  per  apkcereain,  must  be  cataphatic  and  apo- 
phatic ;  i. «.,  must  nffirm  of  it,  as  the  cause  of  nil, 
all  which  is  found  in  that  which  is :  but  again, 
since  what  is,  is  limited  and  hence  a  mere  nega- 
tion—  deny  it  all  and  regard  the  absolute  as 
above  both  affirmation  and  negation  (Theol. 
Myst,  I.,  2).  Thus  God,  from  his  etnanations,  and 
from  that  which  is  in  them,  the  spiritual,  psy- 
chical, corporal  and  lifeless  sphere  of  existence, 
has  received  his  names,  such  as  goodness,  life, 
beauty,  salvation,  redemption,  etc.,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  which,  however,  the  ethical  always 
vanishes  to  make  room  for  the  physical.  In  all 
these  names  only  the  power,  effect,  etc.,  which 
we  receive  from  God,  is  expressed :  as  he  is  in 
himself,  he  cannot  in  this  manner  be  understood ; 
for  the  cause,  though  it  impresses  its  image  upon 
the  effect,  is  vet  above  the  effect.  Properly, 
therefore,  God  munt  be  reached  cataphati- 
cally,  L  «.,  we  must  deny  of  him  all  the  limi- 
tetions  found  in  positive  existence;  and,  set- 
ting aside  sense,  must  ascend  not  only  to  the 
light  of  intellectual  vision,  but  settitig  aside 
this  also,  must  plunge  into  the  mystical  contem- 
plation of  him,  who  has  made  darkness  his  habi- 
tation {TTteologia  mystica).  This  movement  of 
the  soul  to  the  One,  is  regarded  as  being  in  a 
circle,  in  which  the  soul,  teing  freed  from  the 
outward,  collects  its  own  harmonious  powers, 
and  being  thus  inwardly  reconciled,  ascends  to  i 


him  who  is  above  all  existence  (Did.  iVbjit.,  IT., 
9). — This  mystical  inward  reunion  is,  of  eoone, 
not  attainable  by  all.  Those  who  attain  to  it 
are  called  to  be  mystagogues,  and  to  elevate 
others.  This  elevation  cannot  be  reached  in 
the  subjective  way  of  a  free  exercise  of  reason, 
but  by  means  of  a  hierarchic  process,  the  order 
of  which  is  given  already  in  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation, as  given  by  Proclus.  A  hierareky  is  the 
holy  order,  science,  and  energy  assimilating  to 
God,  by  which  those  who  are  parte  of  it  are, 
each  in  his  manner,  purified^  tllumineUed.  and 
perfected  (Ilicr.  cosiest.,  c.  3).  The  Hierarckia 
cceUstis  describes  the  order  of  the  angels,  or 
supermundane  spiritual  beings,  who  bare  re- 
ceived illumination  unmixed  with  matter ;  every 
revelation  of  God  is  through  their  agency ;  the 
legal  hierarchy  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ  (H.  C.  IV..  3,  4 ;  V.,  2).  The 
order  of  angels  divides  into  three  triads: 
1,  thrones,  cherubim,  and  seraphim :  2,  rulers, 
principalities,  powers:  3,  angels,  archangels, 
dominions. — In  accordance  with  our  own  nature, 
the  hierarckia  ecclesiaetica  is  replete  with  sensu- 
ous symbols ;  for  through  such  we  are  lifted  up 
to  spiritual  contemplation  (II.  E.,  I.,  2).  Here, 
also,  three  triads  are  given  (II.  E.,  V.  1-3).  In 
every  hierarchic  office  are  to  be  distinguished: 
1,  the  holy  consecration ;  2,  those  who  conse- 
crate, the  mysioi;  3,  those  to  be  consecrated. 
The  consecrations  are:  a,  baptism  (fcAfMr/cof ) ; 
6,  communion  (ovvain) ;  6,  unction :  the  mostoi 
are:  a,  the  hierarch  (bishop);  6,  the  priest; 
c,  the  litorgue  (deacon):  the  deacon  purifies, 
the  priest  illuminates,  the  bishop  perfecte: 
among  the  consecrated  are:  a,  those  to  be  puri- 
fied (catechuropns,  energumens,  eto.);  6,  those 
to  be  illuminated  (the  baptized,  who  take  pari 
in  the  mysteries) ;  c,  the  higher  monks.  The 
descriptions  of  churoh  customs  are  generally 
true  to  the  actual  stete  of  the  case.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  mysteries,  if  it  is  separated  from 
a  mass  of  luxurious  verbiage,  is  simply  a  tym- 
bolical  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
advance  in  the  divine  life  —  through  a  moral 
asceticism. — From  the  above  it  is  evident  that 
the  doctrines  of  sin,  God,  redemption,  in  their 
true  sense,  do  not  belong  to  these  writings.  The 
author  enters  upon  no  thorough  discussion  of 
them,  and  excuses  his  omission  by  referring  to 
his  theological  hypotyposes  (Theol.  niyst..  3, 
etc.),  which  undoubtedly  never  existed.  Though 
striving  to  keep  up  in  general  an  appearance  of 
orthodoxy,  he  does  not  in  particulars  adopt  the 
entire  orthodox  terminology.  Evil,  to  which  he 
devotes  most  space  (D.  N.,  IV.,  18»  sqq.),  has 
no  real  existence,  but  is  a  mere  limitetion,  vrant, 
which  belongs  to  all  not  absolutely  good.  God 
knows  the  evil  as  good ;  for  all  spirits,  souls, 
bodies,  eto.,  the  evil  consiste  in  a  departure 
from  the  good  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 
Thus  human  nature,  though  created  f^apror, 
has  nevertheless  voluntorily  departed  from  the 
divine  life  which  would  have  elevated  it  to  im- 
mortality, and  has  chosen  mortelity  instead  (U. 
E.,  3,  II).— In  the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity,  that 
which  is  one  must  not  bo  divided ;  e.  ^.,  the 
names  which  belong  to  the  whole  Deity,  be  ap- 
plied to  one  of  its  persons :  nor  most  that  which 
is  different  be  confounded.     But  inbeTOot  dif- 
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ferences  cannot  exist  in  the  absolute.  Accord- 
ine  to  the  Scriptures  the  father  is  the  fontal 
deity ;  son  and  spirit  are  branches  of  the  theo- 
gomc  deity.  How  this  is,  can  be  neither  under- 
stood nor  expressed.  AH  such  Trinitarian  terms 
are  mere  expressions  of  the  cataphatic  theology, 
which  must  be  set  aside  by  the  truer  negations 
of  the  apophatic  (Theol.  M.,  3, 5). — In  the  want 
of  a  proper  theological  basin,  and  in  the  prevail- 
ins  principle  of  a  hierarchic  mediation  by  an- 

fHS,  no  room  is  left  for  an  orthodox  christclogy, 
be  ontological  basis  for  the  being  of  Ood  in 
Christ  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  for  the  beine 
of  Gbd  in  man  in  general ;  only  the  real,  actual 
appearance  of  it  in  Christ,  is  a  new  one.  The 
diTiBity  of  Jeaus,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things 
(especially  of  every  hierarchy,  II.  £.,  I.,  1),  fills 
all  tbingj*,  and  in  all  things  holds  the  parts  in 
aDion  with  the  whole,  has  taken  upon  himself 

rrfect  and  unchanged  human  nature  (D.  N., 
— ,  10, 3).  The  incorporeal  Je^fius  has  become  corpo- 
real, without  giving  up  his  incorporeity  (Theol. 
M.,  3,  ep.  4).  The  divinity  of  Jesus  is  nothing 
else  than  the  incorporeal  one,  which,  regarded 
as  causality,  pniduces  in  the  world  the  effects 
which  are  called  salvation,  redemption,  etc. 
His  haman  appearance  is  the  actual  manifesta- 
tion of  the  original  relation  of  the  incorporeal 
absolute  and  humanity,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  aberration  of  man. — The  object  of  this  effort 
to  blend  Neo-Platonism  with  Christianity  was, 
to  conciliate  both  the  heathen  philosophers  of 
the  Athenian  school,  and  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians; to  do  which  the  more  effectually,  the 
name  of  Dion.  Ar.  was  used.  The  philosophers 
charged  the  Christians  with  having  stolen  the 
Neo-Platonic  ideas  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Oreeks :  the  author  wished  to  show  that  N.-P. 
had  appropriated  many  Christian  ideas.  On 
the  other  band  be  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
Chnrch  a  mode  of  thinking,  which,  be  was  con- 
vinced, would  lead  to  a  deeper  apprehension  of 
Christian  truth.  He  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  Church  a  mystical  philosophy  clothed 
in  a  Christian  garb,  at  the  very  time  when  its 
heathen  representatives  had  been  silenced  by 
tiie  State.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dion.  Ar.  is  that  of  Balih,  Corderitts,  e  soe.  Jesu : 
Par.,  1615 ;  Antwerp,  1636,  in  2  vols.,  fol.  It  is 
accompanied  with  the  explanations  of  Maximtu, 
Paehymeres,  and  other  learned  apparatus.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  Opera  D,  A.,  ed,  rec.  Cor- 
derii:  Brixice,  1854.         K.  Voor^—Reineeke. 

Dionysiai,  of  Corinth,  became,  an.  170, 
Bishop  of  that  city  (Eus.  in  Chron,),  and  dis- 
tingaished  both  for  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  his  own  diocese,  and  for  his 
counsels  and  instructions  to  others.  Eight  epis- 
tles, called  Catholic,  were  known  of  him  in  the 
ancient  Church?  they  wore  addressed  to  the 
Church  in  LacedsBmon,  Athens,  Nicomedia, 
Oortyna  in  Crete,  Amastris  in  Pontus,  Qnossus, 
Rome,  and  one  to  a  Christian  sister  called  Chry- 
Bophora.  They  are  lost,  except  their  general 
contents  and  a  few  fragments  in  Eusebius,  Eccl. 
Hist.,  IV.,  i£3,  which  are  valuable  for  their  in- 
formation concerning  the  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Jerome,  in  Catal..C.,  37, 
metes  oonsiderable  praise  to  Dion,  for  these 
letters.  HiaaBOO. — Eeinedce. 


DiOBysiOB,  B.  of  Rome,  259-269,  sncoessor 
of  Sixtus  II.  When  yet  R.  presbyter,  he  took 
sides  in  the  con  trovers  v  concerning  the  baptism 
of  heretics  with  Stephan;  and,  in  connection 
with  a  colleagtie,  Philemon,  wrote  a  letter  con- 
cerning it  to  Dionysius  of  Alex.,  who  had  de- 
clared against  Stephan.  Dion.  A.  replied  by 
a  vindication  of  his  views.  As  Bishop  he  is 
known  particularly  by  the  part  which  ne  took 
in  the  Trinitarian  controversies,  and  which  was 
of  no  inconsiderable  influence.  Several  ^gypt. 
Bishops  had  declared  the  letter  of  Dion.  A.  to 
Ammonius  and  Eophranor  against  the  Sabel* 
lians  heterodox,  and  accused  him  before  the  R. 
Dionysius.  The  latter  brought  the  matter  before 
a  Synod,  in  the  name  of  which  he  also  wrote  to 
the  Al.  Dion.,  requesting  him  to  explain  himself 
more  fully  concerning  the  accusation,  and  giving 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Synod  on  the  point  in 
dispute  (Aihan.  de  eynod,,  c.  43,  compared  with 
his  dt  sentenL  Dion.,  c.  13).  Dion.  A.  replied 
with  his  fXcy:tof  and  aTCoXoyco,  giving  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Roman  view.  Hereupon  Dion. 
R.  wrote  an  eneyclica  to  the  ^gypt.  bishops, 
combatting  both  the  Sabellians  and  the  opposite 
error.  Of  this  writing  Athanasius  makes  men- 
tion in  his  de  sent.  D.,  c.  13,  and  gives  a  lengthy 
quotation  from  it  in  his  dedeerei,  l^n.  JST.,  o.  45. 
This  fragment  is  all  that  remains  of  him.  He 
rejects  in  it  three  errors:  the  Sabellian  ;  that  of 
those  who  sunder  the  divine  unity  into  three 
hypostases  or  deities;  and  that  of  those  who 
make  the  Son  a  creature  {rtot^fMk)  of  the  father. 
He  is  not  remarkable  for  speculative  acumen. 
**  The  Logos  is  united  with  the  Father,  the  HoIt 
Spirit  dwells  in  him.  The  Son  is  not  created, 
but  conceived.  He  is  the  word,  wisdom,  and 
power  of  God:  hence,  unless  there  was  a  time 
when  Ood  was  without  these,  he  is  uncreated.'' 
A  third  letter  of  D.  was  addressed  to  CsMarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  in  order  to  comfort  the  Christians 
in  their  afflictions.  The  bearers  of  this  letter 
were  also  charged  to  buy  up  the  captive  Chris- 
tians of  this  Cnurch.  As  late  as  Basil  M.  the 
letter  was  preserved  by  this  Church. — B<u,  M., 
ep.  70.  MoHLER,  Fatroiogie,  I.,  640.  Dornbr, 
Entwick.-Oesch.,  etc.,  I.,  746,  764. 

IIxK20G. — Beinecke, 
DionysiUBi  Exiguvs,  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  Latins  of  the  6th  century,  was 
by  birth  a  Scythian,  and  acquired  at  Rome, 
where  he  also  became  abbot,  a  considerable  edu- 
cation. He  died  in  556.  He  is  known  more 
particularly  as  the  author,  by  his  Easter-cycle, 
of  the  common  Christian  aora,  and  by  his  col- 
lection of  Canons  (see  Canons  and  Decret^). 
He  translated  also  several  Greek  works :  1,  the 
emstala  paschalis  of  Roterius;  2,  the  life  of  St. 
Pachomius,  to  which  he  furnished  a  preface; 
3,  the  Epistle  of  Proclus,  Patr.  of  Constantinople, 
to  the  Armenian  clergy  (in  435) ;  4,  the  laudah 
tionem  in  sanetias,  ^oroxoy,  delivered,  429,  in 
Constantinople  against  Nestorius,  by  the  same 
Proclus,  when  yet  B.  of  Cysicus ;  5,  the  de  eon' 
dUione  kominia  of  Greg,  of  Nyssa ;  6,  the  hiat. 
invent,  cap.  8.  Joan.  BapL,  by  the  archimandrite 
Marcellus,  of  Emesa ;  7,  the  Svnodical  epistle  of 
Cyril,  of  Alex.,  and  of  the  Alex.  Synod  against 
Nestorius,  besides  twelve  Anathematisms.- 
I  Fabricii,  6iM.  lot.,  lib.  IV.  Hxueoo. — ^ 
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Dionysiut,  fhe  Carthusian,  called  alno  D.  \ 
Bickel,  D.  Leuwia  or  LeewU,  born  1403,  of  the ' 
noble  family  v.  Leawis  nt  Rickel,  a  hamlet  near 
Look,  in  the  diocese  of  Liej^e,  desired  in  his 
18lh  year  already  to  be  received  into  the  Car- 
thasian  order;  being  refused,  because  the  rules 
of  the  order  required  an  age  of  20  years  in  order 
to  admittance,  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he 
studied  theology  and  philosophy,  and  published 
his  first  work,  de  enie  et  essentia.  In  his  2Ist  year 
he  entered  the  Garth,  monastery  at  Roermonde, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1471,  a 
model  of  monastic  ri^or  verging  on  cynicism,  a 
model  of  an  iron  diligence,  which  produced 
countless  works.  From  the  special  divine  reve* 
latione  to  which  he  laid  claim,  he  was  called 
doctor  ecstalicus.  He  stood  high  in  honor  and  in- 
fluence, his  counsel  being  sought  by  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State.  In  1451  he  ac- 
companied Cardinal  Nio.  v.  Cusa  on  his  mission- 
ary journeys  through  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, on  occasion  of  which  he  wrote  his  de  tntin, 
et  regim.  hgati,  and  zealously  assisted  the  Car- 
dinal in  his  reformatory  labors.  He  wrote  a 
mass  of  works  in  support  of  what  the  papal 
court  called  a  reformation  of  the  Church ;  pre- 
vented a  civil  war  between  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gueldera,  and  his  son  Adolphus ;  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  urged,  in  his  en.  ad, 
princ,  Cath,,  a  new  crusade  against  the  lurks. 
— His  works,  above  a  hundred,  are  enumerated 
by  Bzovius,  ad  a.  1471,  N.,  XXL,  and  in  Theo- 
DORUS  Petrbjus,  bibL  Carthus.,  p.  50-84.  His 
chief  work  is,  enarationes  or  commentarii  to  the 
O.  and  N.  T..  7  vols. :  Col.,  1530-36.  For  criti- 
cism and  philology  they  are  worthless,  but  they 
abound  in  patristic  quotations,  and  in  mystic- 
allegorical  conceits.  Schriickh,  XXXIY.,  117, 
etc. — Nor  was  D.  orthodox  Catholic  on  all  points. 
A  translation  of  his  de  quatuor  novissimis  was 
placed  in  the  index,  as  it  taught  that  souls  in 
purgatory  were  not  sure  of  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. IIj8  also  wrote  comments  on  Dion.  Ar, : 
Col.,  1536 ;  Peter  Lomb, :  Col.,  1535 ;  Thomas 
Aq,,  and  others,  besides  a  refutation  of  the 
Alcoran.  His  life,  by  the  Carth.  Theod.  Loer, 
Col.,  1532,  is  reprinted  in  the  Acta  SS,,  March 
12,  Tom.  II.,  tol.  245.  His  revelations  are 
given  also  in  the  Chron.  Cart,  of  Dorlandus, 
Col.  1608.  See  Fabricii,  bibL  lat.  lib.,  IV. 
Wetzer  and  Welte.         Hbrzoo. — Reinecke, 

Dippel,  John  Conrad  (**  Christianus  Democrir 
tus^*)  D.  Aug.  10,  1673,  at  Frankenstein  castle, 
displayed  as  a  child  a  strange  inclination  to  reli- 

fious  quibbling ;  in  his  9th  year  he  fell  out  with 
is  catechism.  In  his  16th  year  he  entered  the 
university  of  Giessen,  where  he  was  spoiled  by 
the  unseasonable  praise  of  his  teachers.  He 
became  a  violent  partisan  with  the  orthod(»E 
against  the  pietists,  and  demonstrated  his  seal 
by  indulging  in  open  revelries.  In  Strassburg, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
Spener,  he  lectured  npon  astrology  and  chiro- 
mancy, also  preached,  but  scandalized  his  calling 
by  his  irregularities,  so  that  he  had  soon  to 
leave  the  city.-  After  various  adventures,  he 
published,  in  1697,  Orthodoxia  orthodoxorum, 
and,  in  1698,  a  defence  of  orthodoxy,  entitled, 
Ftipismus  Frotestaniium  vapukms,  oder  das  ge- 
•tiiapte  Pabstthum  d.  Protestirenden.    In  both 


he  rejects  the  inspiration  of  the  SS.  the  eCScacy 
of  the  sacraments,  and  justification  by  faith. 
Subsequently,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and,  despite 
the  squandering  of  his  estate  in  previous  failures, 
prosecuted  experiments  in  alchemy.  In  Berlin, 
ne  was  imprisoned  for  arf  attack  upon  court- 
preacher  Meyer,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Swedish 
minister;  but,  after  being  cautioned,  he  was  re- 
leased, and  secretly  went  to  Frankfort  on  Uie 
M.,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam.  Leyden  be«towed 
the  M.  D.  upon  him.  His  pamphlet,  Alea  bdii 
Muselmanntci,  1711,  caused  his  expulsion  from 
Amsterdam.  ^  He  went  to  Altona,  where  impru- 
dent expressions  led  to  his  being  again  impri- 
soned. He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Copenhagen, 
and  thence  taken  to  the  island  of  Bomhulm. 
After  seven  years'  imprisonment,  the  Queen  of 
Denmark  procured  his  release.  He  next  went  to 
Christianstadt,  and,  in  1727,  to  Stockholm,  where 
the  court  honorably  received  him ;  but  for  his 
heterodoxy,  he  might  have  become  Bishop  of 
Upsala.  Again  compelled  to  flee,  he  found  at 
length  an  asylum  in  that  common  refuge  of 
all  persecuted  fanatics,  the  Witgenstein  castle, 
Berleburg.  He  prophesied  that  he  would  live 
till  1809.  but  died  suddenly,  April  25,  1734.  In 
1733,  he  published  "Ilauptsumme  d.  theol. 
Grundlehren  d.  Democriti"  Ackermann^  his 
panegyrist,  compares  him  to  Luther,  but  censures 
his  imperiousness,  and  his  violence  against  op- 
ponents. Altogether,  Dippel  presents  a  pecaliar 
mixture  of  mystioism  and  rationalism,  of  pietism 
and  frivolity. — (See  AcKKRif  axn,  Leben  D.,  Ac. ; 
Hoffmann,  H.  V.  do.  Darmst.  1783 ;  Adelung^ 
Gesch.  d.  menschl.  Narrheit,  I.  314,  &c, ;  Strix- 
DER,  hess.  Qelehrten-u.  Schriftstellergeach. ; 
Walch,  Rel.-Streitigk.  &c.  1. 764-5 ;  II.  72l-o5 ; 
Haoenbach,  K.-gesch.  d.  18.  u.  19.  Jahrh.  I. 
164,  &c.).       ^  Haoenbach.* 

BiptycllB,  in  the  ancient  C.  were  registers  of 
the  names  of  persons,  livinj;  or  deceased,  whom 
the  priests  had  to  mention  in  the  prayer  prece 
ding  the  consecration  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments. These  were,  ordinarily,  persons  who 
had  brought  with  them  the  bread  and  wine 
needed  for  the  sacrament.  But,  besides  these, 
such  as  had  rendered  themselves  deserving  in 
other  ways  were  entered  upon  the  register. 
Thus  the  people,  to  show  their  reverence  for  the 
first  four  GScum.  Councils  and  Pope  Leo,  de- 
sired, "Quatuor  synodos  diptvcbis,  Leonem 
episcopum  Rom.  diptychis!"  and,  fntil  the  12th 
oent.,tne  diptychs  of  the  different  churches  con- 
tained, on  the  leaf  for  the  dr^od,  the  names  of 
all  the  Bishops  whose  memory  was  specially  re- 
vered ;  on  the  leaf  for  the  living,  the  names  of 
the  king,  princes,  and  others  who  had  rendered 
service  to  the  Church.  And  as  it  was  a  proof 
of  orthodoxy  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  diptych^ 
MO  it  was  equivalent  to  exconvmunication  to  be 
erased  from  it.  The  Greek  and  Armenian 
Churches  retain  the  custom  of  reciting  the  dip- 
tychs ;  in  the  Western  C,  the  following  formula 
in  the  old  missal  of  Pamelius,  Memento,  Domine, 
famtdorum  jfamularumque  iuarum,  et  eortim, 
quorum  nomina  ad  memoraTtdum  conscrinsimus 
ac  super  sanctum  altare  tuum  scripta  adksse  vt- 
dentur,  implies  that  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
place  the  diptychs  upon  the  altar,  and  refer  to 
them  only  in  a  general  way.    The  MissaU  ^am* 
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merely  directs  the  prieat  to  pause  a  moment  at 
this  point,  and  silently  think  of  those  for  vrhom 
he  desires  to  pray.  II.  A.* 

SiaeaMS  of  the  Israeliies  in  PaUaiine,  The 
Israelites  in  Palestine  were  subject  to  none  of 
those  endemic  diseases  which  prevailed  in  Egypt. 
Even  epidemics  sent  to  punish  them  raged  but  a 
short  time.  And  dorine  their  sojourn  in  Qoshen, 
they  seem  to  have  mostly  escaped  the  plagues  of 
those  districts  flooded  by  the  Nile.  Even  leprosy 
was  not  endemic  in  Palestine,  or  among  the 
Israelites.  Its  occurrence  there  and  in  Syria 
was  of  a  sporadic  aV)d  milder  character  (2  K. 
5  :  1,  27,  &c.  Ac.).  Tacitus  still  testifies  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  (Hist,  V.  6).  Among 
milder  epidemics,  there  occur :  during  the  sum- 
mer, dysentery ;  in  the  spring  and  fall,  fevers 
{LUdecke,  Beschr.  d.  turk.  Reichs,  p.  60).  In 
Bommer  they  prevail  more  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, in  winter,  throughout  the  plains  and  cities. 
Intermittent  fevers  (tertian  typhus  is  very  com- 
mon in  Arabia  and  Syria)  are  confined  to 
marshy  districts.  March  and  October  are  the 
most  sickly  months.  Acute  and  rapid  diseases 
chiefly  prevail.  Among  chronic  diseases,  the 
climate  is  especially  productive  of  hypochondria 
and  hysteria  (Jost,  Oesch.  d.  Isr.  1.  12).  Gout 
and  rheumatism  are  common  in  Syria  and  the 
earroundtng  districts;  but  there,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  cure  is,  providentially,  near  at 
hand,  in  the  warm  and  sulphur  springs  of  Ti- 
berias, &o.  (comp.  John  5  : 2). — Inaividual  cases 
of  disease  will  chiefly  claim  our  attention ;  al- 
tboDgb,  on  account  of  the  various,  and,  at  times, 
contradictory  views  of  physicians  who  have 
written  upon  Biblical  nosology,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  classify  the  single  cases  mentioned  in 
the  SS.  Among  these,  we  find  named  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Consumption  (Levit  26 :  16 ;  comp. 
Dent  28 :  22),  including  all  forms  of  hectic  fever, 
which,  with  its  fellow,  typhoid  fever  (in  the 
Tarioos  forms  of  petechial  typhus,  yellow  fever, 
and  pestilential  bubo)  carries  off  the  largest 

portion  of  our  race.    It  is  called  l^QTltff  ^^o™ 


•  •    •  •     « 


an  Arab,  root,  meaning  thin,  lean,  y^  K^Smit 

phthisis,  CVnilf  *°<^  Iln  ^^^^  n fit  to  be  lean 

(Is.  10  :  16).  The  emaciation  results  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  organs  of  assimilation 
and  secretioi^  and  of  the  nervous  system.  ( Upon 
the  frequency  of  tubercular  C.  among  oriental, 
eapeoially  Egyptian,  Jews,  see  Pniner^  Krankh. 
d.  Orients,  337,  &c.).  A  case  of  local  decay 
{atrophia)  without  fever  is  mentioned  Matt.  12  : 
10 ;  such  eases  probably  result  from  a  paralysis 
of  the  nerves,  deficient  or  interrupted  innerva* 
tion  of  the  muscular  tissue,  ke.  In  Deut.  28  : 
22  (comp.  32  :  24 ;  Levit.  26  :  16 ;  Ilab.  3  :  5), 
three  terms  are  used  to  designate  fevers  or  in- 
flammations. Whether  they  express  different 
forms  of  fevers  (inflammatorr,  gastric  and  gas- 
trio-nervous  intermittents,  «c.),  or  designate 
distinct  diseases,  it  is  diificult  to  decide  (see 
monogr.  Riussiuvs,  de  pestil.,  Deut.  28  :  22 ; 
Jima,  1681) ;  so  of  the  cases  stated  Matt.  8  :  14, 
he ;  Luke  4  :  39;  and  John  4  :  46-52 ;  but  in 
both*  the  fever  seems  to  have  been  of  an  acute 
eharacter.  The  fever  of  the  father  of  Publius, 
▲ett  28  :  8,  was  the  mere  aocompaniment  of  the 
IL— 8. 


chief  disease,  the  dysentery,  with  which  old 
people  are  apt  to  bo  afllicted,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  lower  bowels.  Among  other 
acute  diseases  of  (he  vascular  system^  mention  is 
made  of  sun-stroke  (Ps.  121 :  6,  and,  doubtless, 
2  K.  4  :  19 ;  Judith  8:3;  Jonah,  4  :  8).  It  is 
said  to  occur  often  in  Jericho  (Robinson,  1. 553, 
&c. ;  Bub  LI,  Calendar^  p.  40).  If,  besides  affect- 
ing the  face  and  hands  (erythema)^  the  brain  is 
reached,  hypersemia  and  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  brain  ensue,  and  death  follows 
in  from  3-7  days  (Prumbr,  1.  c.  118,  297,  &c.). 
Even  those  who  recover  suffer  long  with  pain 
end  weakness  in  the  head,  or  become  insane.  — 
Among  chronic  diseases  of  the  vascular  system^ 
diseased  sexual  issues  are  named  (Levit  15  :  2, 
25 ;  Numb.  5  :  2 ;  2  Sam.  3  :  29 ;  see  Purifiea- 
turns).  These  were  not  hemorrhoidal  issues,  for 
they  certainly  proceeded  from  the  sexual  organ 

(■){5f 3 ;  comp.  Pbilo,  I.  88 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  5,  5,  6 ; 

T      T 

6,  9,  3 ;  Mischna  tr.  sabim,  II.  2).  Maihon.  ad 
tr.  Sab,  II.  2,  supposes  gonorrh,  benigna  is  meant 
(comp.  RiCHTXR,  spes.  Therap.  IV.  II.  551). 
But  then  stopping  it  would  be  a  cure,  and  not  a 
Stat,  impurit,  (Levit.  15  :  3).  Michaslis  (or. 
bibl.  XXII.  1,  &o. ;  Mos  Kecht,  IV.  282)  and 
others  think  gonorrh,  virulenta  is  meant;  but 
this  hardly  occurred  prior  to  the  origin  of  the 
lues  venerea  (in  the  15th  cent).  Some,  indeed, 
find  the  first  traces  of  syphilis  in  Numb.  25  :  1, 
&c.  (comp.  Josh.  22  :  17)  and  think  that  the 
measures  adopted  were  intended  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. But  those  measures  were  certainly  a 
theocratic  penalty  inflicted,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  plague,  which  was  supernatural,  nothing 
is  said.  Perhaps  it  was  the  plague  as  in  Numb. 
16  :  41,  kc,  Winer  (Lex.)  supposes  it  was 
blenorrhea  urethras,  not  gonorrhea  (the  term  for 
this  does  not  occur  in  the  passages),  but  a  flow 
of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  which  is  contagious, 
and  may  be  produced  by  intercourse  with  un- 
clean, menstruous,  and  leucorrhoeus  women,  and 
by  other  causes,  and  which,  if  stopped,  has  evil 
conse<^uences.  —  A  diseased,  irregular  issue  of 
blood  IS  mentioned  in  Levit.  15  :  25,  &c. ;  its 
long  continuance  may  prove  fatal  (see  Sprinokl, 
Pathol.  I.  706,  &c. ;  Prunbr,  1.  o.  276).  The 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  could  not  cure  it 
(Matt.  9  :  20,  &c.),  and  even  modem  physicians 
find  it  difficult  to  manage.  Rationalistic  physi- 
cians and  theologians  (Schkxgxr,  medic-her- 
men.  Unters.  361,  &c. ;  Paulus,  exeg.  Handb.  I. 
524),  ascribe  the  cure  in  Matt.  9  :  20,  to  magne- 
tic or  to  psychical  influences  I  The  nature  of 
the  diseased  affection  mentioned  in  Gen.  20 :  17» 
18  (from  which  Abimelech  as  well  as  bis  wivea 
suffered)  cannot  be  determined.  Kurtz,  Glesch. 
d.  alt.  B.  1. 142,  supposes  impotentia  copula,-^ 
Among  individual  cases  of  chronio-vascidar 
diseases,  we  find*  that  of  Jehoram,  2  Cbron.  21  : 
18.  Some  have  thought  it  was  fistula,  othsta  a 
falling  of  the  rectum,  others  a  suppuratieis  of 
the  liver,  &o.  It  seems  most  natural  to  sa^yosa 
it  was  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  nlliaat^y 
carried  off  the  m noons  membrane  of  the  inlt8>> 
tines  (Prunxb,  212,  Ac.) ;  or  it  might  be  a  loss 
of  the  lymoh,  which  is  often  aecompanied  with 
singular  after-formations,  not  parts  of  the  intes- 
tines»  but  lumps  of  nembranona   matter.— 
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Whether  the  disease  in  the  feet  of  Ana  (2  Chron. 
16 :  12),  inflicted  for  putting  Hanani  in  the  stocks, 
was  dropsy,  elcphnntiasifi,  or  podagra  (sec  Asa), 
18  uncertain. — In  rej^ard  to  Job's  disease  (2:7; 
Deut.  28  :  27,  35),  opinions  vary,  some  suppo- 
sing it  was  elephantiasis,  others  a  tubercular 
leprosy,  others  the  black  leprosy,  X«»x^  ^p«<K« 
'\*Apa  xnjafioi,  CHllcd  vtarbus  a,  Mcevii  in  the 
middle  ages,  with  the  symptoms  of  which  many 
of  those  in  Job  correspond  (2:8;  7:5:  16  : 
16;  17:7;  19:17,20;  23:17;  30:10,17.30). 
Only  one  case  ot dropsy  occurs  ^Luko  14: 2,  Ac.). 
A  canker  or  gt^ngrenous  ulcer  is  mentioned  in  a 
striking  comparison,  employed  2  Tim.  2  :  17. 
Finally,  ttorms  destroyed  human  life  (2  Mace. 
9 :  5,  9 ;  comp.  Targ,  Jon,  Numb.  14  :  33 ;  Sota^ 
f.  35, 1.).  Herod  Agrippa  was  devoured  by  them 
fActs  12  :  23).  According  to  Jos.  Ant  if,  6, 5 ; 
B.J,  If  33, 5,  Herod  M.  also  died  of  this  disease. 
In  this  case  they  were  probably  ulcera  verminosa 
(see  Ecclesiasticus  19  :  3).  Ualerius  Max,  at80 
perished  thus  (Lactant.  de  morl.  persee,  33); 
not  by  ^^fipicMK,  not  by  the  dra^n-worm  (dra- 
cunculus),  the  Mymptoms  of  which  are  wholly 
different  (see  WEf^sca,  exere,  de  vena  medin,  Aug, 
Vind,  1674,  p.  316;  Pmner,  250,  Ac.).  — The 
precise  nature  of  the  seven  cutaneous,  eruptive 
diseases  mentioned  in  Levit.  13,  four  of  them  as 
distinct  from  leprosy,  and  yet  resembling  it, 
cannot  be  certainly  ascertained,  as  neither  the 
names  given  to  the  different  forms,  nor  their 
symptoms,  furnish  a  basis  for  definite  conclu- 
sions, and  as  diseases  change  their  character,  or 
wholly  disappear  in  the  course  of  ages. 

Among  %\\e  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  apo- 
plexies are  named,  "fhey  frequently  occur  in 
warm  countries,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  dunng  the  prevalence  of  the 
Btmoom  winds  (Pru.vbr,  294,  Ac.).  Nabal's 
death  was  caused  by  apoplexy  {ap,  sanguinea,. 
siheniea,  1  Sam.  25  :  37).  The  words,  **  bis  heart 
died  within  him,"  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  strict 
pathological  tense.  The  similar  case  of  Alci- 
mus  (I  Maco.  9:55,  56)  is  more  minutely  de- 
scribed. In  the  oases  of  Uzsa  (2  Sam.  6:7), 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  Lord  may  have 
used  this  disease  as  a  means  of  punishment. — 
Syncope,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  differs  from 
apoplexy,  in  there  being  no  paralysis,  but  merely 
a  suspension  of  the  pulse  ana  of  breathing 
(I  Kings  17  :  17;  Dan.  8: 18  ;  10 : 9 ;  Ps.  76 : 7). 

nQ*^*^n,  D*T1J  designate  an  obstruction  of 

self-oonsciousness,  or  a  deep  sleep  (Gen.  2 :  21, 
Ac.),  or  a  diseased  tendency  to  drowsiness  and 
sleep  {eaiaphora,  letkargus.  Is.  29 :  10 ;  Prov.  19 : 
15).  Its  acme  is  asphyxia,  in  some  Uvida,  pie- 
thoriea,  in  others  pallida,  —  Partial  apoplectic 
paralyses  also  occurred.  Faralyties  and  lame 
persons  were  often  brought  to  Christ  and  the 
apostles  (Matt.  4:24;  9:2;  11:5;  Acts  3:2; 
8 : 7,  Ac.  Ac.).  These  lamenesses  resnlt  either 
suddenly,  as  from  apoplexy,  or  gradually  from 
spinal  diseases  {parai,  meduUaris)  or  from 
palsies,  depriving  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
their  mobility  and  sensibility  (or  diminishing 
these),  without  stopping  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  secretion,  Ac.  Sometimes  atrophy  sopei^ 
yenes  (Matt  12:  10;  John  5:3).  As  these 
loBMiuwsefl  are  mostly  without  pain,  or  acoom- 


panied  with  but  a  pricking,  creeping  mosftdon, 
the  case  in  Matt.  8:5;  Luke  7  :  2,  was  doobt* 
less  attended  with  tetanus;  indeeid,  anciently 
ytofoXvcrcf  WAS  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  two 
forms  were  distinguished :  immobilHas  musadi 
flaccidi  ah  extensione  and  rigidi  a  conduetifmt 
[coniractura  artieulorfim),  the  latter  being  yery 
painful.    In  torrid  climes,  tetanus  is  apt  to  be 

Cntduced  by  the  inflammation  of  wounds  (caused 
y  the  chilly  nights) ;  such  cases  are  often  at- 
tended with  fever  (John  4 :  52).  Painful  cramps 
and  convulsions  slso  appear  as  symptoms  of 
other  diseases  (eruptive  fevers,  Ac.).  The  woman 
in  Luke  13:11,  Ac.,  was  rather  afllieted  with 
arthritis  than  tetanus  emprostholonus ;  for  the 
latter  does  not  continue  for  18  years.  Among 
women  arthritis  in  the  hips,  and  in  eonseqaenee 
of  long-continued  paralysis,  is  still  common  in 
those  regions.  Tne  withering  of  Jeroboam's 
hand,  1  Rings  13  :  4,  was  either  a  sudden  lo<»l 
paralysis,  or  a  local  tetanus,  although  the  dry- 
ing seems  rather  to  refer  to  a  paralyaxs  com- 
bined with  atrophy  (comp.  Zech.  11 :  17). — In 
Matt.  4:  24;  17:  15  (comp.  Mark  9  :  17-27; 
Luke  9 :  38-43)  the  symptoms  pretty  clearly  in- 
dictite  epilepsy.  Epilepsy  ma^  be  cerebral,  me- 
dullnry,  gangliary,  or  abdominal.  Abdominal 
ep.  (Mark  9  :  18)  occurs  mostly  in  boys,  from 
their  9th  year  to  manhood  (in  Syria  especially 
it  is  caused  by  intestinal  worms.  Psunbb,  244;, 
chiefly  in  daytime,  and  during  the  increase  of 
the  moon,  hence  lunatici,   (See  Midicus,  Gesch. 

feriod.  Krankh.,  I.,  1,  {  3 ;  KosBNiiijLLBit  on  Pa. 
21;  Krazbnstbin,  Einfluss  d.  Mondee,  Ac.: 
llalle,  1747 ;  KRBTZscBifAB,  deastrorum  in  carp, 
hum.  imperip :  Jena,  1820).  Muteness  is  not  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  epilepsy,  but  has  its 
cause  in  the  rtvtvfita  (see  Denu>niacs).  Epilepsy 
as  connected  with  an  obscuration  of  the  intel- 
lect, forms  the  transition  to  psychical  diseases, 
—At  present  psychical  diseases  rarely  occur  in 
the  East  (Prunbr,  305).  Two  highfy  interest- 
ing cases  (Saul  and  Nebuchadnessar)  of  melan- 
choly and  insanity,  the  two  ohief  forms  of  psy- 
chical disease,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  If 
it  can  in  a  general  way  be  assumed  that  such 
diseases  have  their  physical  basis  in  a  disorder 
of  the  nervous  svstem,  melancholy  results  from 
a  diseased  affection  of  the  ganglionary  system. 
It  rises,  where  psychical  excitements  are  co-ope- 
rating causes,  periodically  from  a  passive,  brood- 
ing sadness,  to  a  raging  mania  (Prov.  26  :  18; 
1  Sam.  16:14,  23;  18:10,  Ac.).  LisanUy 
(chiefly  combined  with  a  disease  of  the  brain)  is 
aTi  erratic  state  of  the  spirit,  showing  itself 
either  as  a  foolish  crasiness  (1  Sam.  21 :  14)  or 
a  monomania,  in  an  asthenic  or  hypersthenic 
form.  Both  are  appropriately  designated  (Deut. 
28 :  28 ;  2  Kings  9 :  20 ;  Zech.  12  :  4)  by  pj^ J{5f 

from  yjCS^,  to  rave  like  a  maniac  (1  Sam. 

21 :  15,  Ac. ;  Hos.  9:7).  The  case  of  Nehu- 
chadneszar  presents  a  remarkable  example  of 
total  insanity  (insania  metamorphosis,  toantkro- 
pica],  and  hence  was  formerly  a  favorite  theme 
of  academic  lectured  (Kbpnxb,  de  metam.  N, 
VHeb.,  1654 ;  Pfbipfbb,  erere.  aead.  de  N.,  Ac., 
Regiom,,  1674 ;  Rbutbl,  de  mira  ei  stupenda  If, 
metam.  Harp,,  1675 ;  Scbwbibbb,  defur.  N.  AU.^ 
1699 ;  Ubktschbl,  de  metam.  K.  Viteb,^  1703 
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Rbckxhbiriiir,  de  N.  ah  horn.  Exjmlso:  Jen., 
1733;    MuLLKR,  dt  K  ftftaf*.:    Lips.,  1747). 
His  insanity  was  a  natural  consequence,  and 
a   righteous   punishment    of  his   self-deifying 
pride.      Various   similar    cases    are    reported 
(  Apoll.  II.,  2 ;  ViRO..  Eel.  VI.,  48 ;  see  Sprbn- 
gsl's  Beitr.  zur  Oesch.  d.  Medicin  I.,  2.     Ar- 
nold, Obs.  on  the  nature,  Ao.  &c.,  of  insanity. 
Leicester,  1782,  I.,  3).     Wier  (de  prcutig.  dee- 
men.,  IV.,  23)  tells  of  a  farmer  who  imagined 
bimself  a  wolf,  with  the  haity  side  of  the  skin 
tamed  inward.     Andral  (spec,  path..  III.,  162) 
relates  the  case  of  a  lycanthropic  boy  of  14  years, 
who  clothed  himself  in  a  wolf-skin  and  roamed 
the  Woods,  tearing  children  to  pieces;   Wsin- 
RfCH   (oofiim.  d€  tnanatr,   Vratisl.,  1595)  of  a 
girl,  who,  to  dispel  epilepsy,  drank  cat's  blood, 
and  then  was  seised  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
a  cat,  Ac.   (For  similar  cases  see  Gabanis,  rapp. 
du  pktfsique  et  du  morctt  de  Vhomme. :  Par.,  1824, 
L,  57,  Ac.  Caspar,  Vierteljahrssehr.  fdr  ger.  Med. 
1855,  p.  163.    Blsch,  dUs.  de  mutat,  unguium 
morboHs:  Berol.,  1826,  p.  19).  —  Of  idiocy  no 
cases  oocar  in  the  Bible. — The  cases  of  Timothy 
and  Paul  (1  Tim.  5  :  23 ;  2  Cor.  12  :  7 ;  Gal.  4 : 
14)  may  have  been  nervous  affections,  gastric 
debility  resulting  from  a  diseased  affection  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves. 

Literature :— -For  the  later  periods  of  Judaism, 
Co  AN,  de  medic,  TcUm.  VratisL,  1846.  A  tho- 
rough work  upon  this  entire  subject  is  still 
needed.  Prop.  Qrunrr,  of  Jena,  is  said  to  have 
left  behind  a  valuable  Nosologia  bibl.  Earlier 
monographs  upon  Biblical  diseases  are  mostly 
defective,  as  that  of  Thov.  Bartholin,  de  mor- 
bia  bibl.,  miacell.  med.  ed.  111.,  a  Franco/.,  1692, 
which,  among  the  rest,  contains  chapts.,  de 
somno  Adami,  an  eestasis  vet  lethargus;  uxor 
Loiki  in  Molem  eonversa  ;  fades  Moats  immutata ; 
de  pisee,  in  quo  sepuUus  Jonas  ;  de  puerperio  S(. 
Marifje;  de  annuiis  narium;  de  hypoch.  Judce 
prodiioris  morbo,  Ac.  Two  essays  by  Prof. 
w  IDIL,  of  Jima :  exereii.  med.  phil.  sacrce  et  pro- 
fanoB,  1686.  and  1704.  Warlitz,  diair,  de 
morb.  bibl.,  4c.:  Vit.,  1714.  J.  J.  Schxidt, 
bibl,  Medieus,  ZUllichau,  1743 ;  this  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  works.  Chr.  T. 
£.  RiiNHARD,  B.-krankheiten,  &c. :  Frankf. 
and  Lpz.,  1767.  Ackbrm ann,  Erliluter.  d.  N. 
T.  Krankh.  in  Weise's  Mater.  fUr  Oottesgel. 
II.-IV.,  1784,  Sk.  C.  B.  MicHALis,  phUologe- 
meUa  medica. :  Halao,  1758.  Mead,  m^.  sacra. : 
Amst;,  1749.  EscnENSACH,  scripia  medico-bibl, 
Bffst.,  1779.  Th.  Shapter,  Medica  sacra,  or  a 
short  expfis.  of  the  more  important  diseases  in 
the  S.  S.,  Lond.,  1834.  Ooldm ann,  diss,  de  rel. 
med,  wt.  Vest.  Vraiesl.^  1845.  Trubbn,  Darstel- 
lung,  ke.,  Posen,  1843,  is  unsatisfactory.  Dr. 
F.  PRUNBR,  alr^dy  cited.  Delitzsch.,  Syst.  d. 
bibl.  Psychol. :  Lpz.,  1855.  Lbtrbr.* 

DlBpensatioil,  in  general,  is  exemption  in 
speciiiT  cases  from  established  rules,  allowed  bv 
the  proper  authority.  The  necessity  of  such 
occasional  exemptions  arises  from  the  peculi- 
arity of  human  relations,  in  which  abstract  rules 
cannot  always  be  enforced  without  perverting 
their  real  design.  In  such  cases  the  executive 
officers  must  fully  ascertain  the  applicability  of 
the  rule,  befbre  enforcing  it  If  it  is  found  in- 
applicable, the  fact  is  determined  by  inierpnkh 


tion,  and  the  matter  is  dropped,  unless  there  be 
special  directions  for  doubtful  cases.  But  if 
the  case  is  found  really  to  come  under  the  rule, 
and  yet  that  its  enforcement  would  cause  unfor- 
seen  injuries  to  persons  or  institutions,  the  law- 
giver must  proceed  to  order  an  exemption  from 
the  rule.  The  granting  of  this  exemption  is  a 
dispensation.  It  is  disp.  in  a  proper  sense,  when 
it  refers  to  the  future ;  it  is  absolution  (indulgen- 
tia,  remissio,  relaxatio)  when  it  refers  to  the 
past.  Absolution  proper  is  the  remission  of  a 
pasna  fori  intemi,  yfhWst  pardon  (adgratiatio)  is 
the  remission  of  a  poena  fori  extemi.  —  Church- 
regulations  have  rested  from  the  first  upon  cus- 
tom and  law.  The  latter  was  derived  from  the 
0.  T.,  evangelically  modified,  from  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  Christ  and  bis  Apostles,  from  synodi- 
cal  canons,  Ac.  Offenders  against  these  laws, 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  show- 
ing proper  repentance.  The  penalties  incurred 
were  then  remitted,  through  fraternal  clemency 
((rvyyyu>fji9j,  evfifta^tCti,  ^iKtuf^fnaytCa,  oixwofiCa,  re- 
misjfio,  tenia,  dementia,  Ac.  See  Suicer,  tkes. 
eccl,  s,  V.  oixovofAta).  Hence  arose  the  disp.  post 
factum,  granted  in  early  times  by  Bishops  (  Jno. 
JvvG,  facta  disp.  episcop,  hist.,  &c.,  Mogunt., 
1787,  4to.),  or  by  Provincial  Synods  (c.  2,  sq,. 
Cone.  Aneyran.  a.  358,  in  c.  32,  dist.  L. ;  c.  12 
Cone  Nic.  a.  325.  in  c.  9,  Can.  XXVI.,  qu.  VI,). 
But  no  antecedent  privilege  to  violate  a  rule 
could  be  gnintod  (e.  41,  Can.  I.,  qu,  I. ;  c.  7, 14, 
Can.  I.,  qu.  VII.,  Innoc.  I.,  a.  4ll,  &o.).  But 
after  canon  law  came  to  include,  in  the  manner 
of  the  0.  T.,  many  and  severe  regulations,  the 
necessity  of  interpretations  and  relaxations 
arose.  For  these  appeal  was  made  to  Rome, 
and  thus  originated  the  Papal  right  of  dispensa- 
tion. Thus  Innoc.  III. :  Nos  sec.  pleniiud.  potes- 
tatLt  de  jure  possumvs  supra  jus  dispensare  (e. 
4,  X.,  de  concess.  prsBbendad  [III.,  81).  This 
assumption  led  some  Bishops  and  Synods  to 
claim  the  right  for  themselves  (Thomassin,  V€t. 
ac  notja  eccl.  disciplince,  P.  I.,  I.  III.,  c.  24-29) ; 
but  its  moral  aspect  was  scarcely  noticed.  The 
practice  gained  ground.  —  Luther  took  earnest 
hold  of  the  matter  (Walch,  X.,  361),  and  the 
complaints  of  Germany  against  Romish  abuses 
of  this  assumed  right,  forced  a  change  of  prac- 
tice, which  the  Papal  court  could  the  less  avoid, 
as  a  commission  of  Cardinals  appointed  by 
Paul  III.,  1538,  denounced  the  evil.>  This  led 
to  greater  care,  but  the  principle  itself  was  left 
untouched.' 

*  Their  Inngaiig^  if :  *'  AtiH$  abunHt  mognna  tt  minima 
toUrandnt,  quo  utiiv«r§u9  popnltu  ChrittianuM  Bcandali^ 
xatttr,  e*t  ear  impedimtniit  qum  in/eruntur  €phcop\u  in 
gnb^rnationt  9ttarnm  ovium,  maxime  in  punieHdit  «e«- 
l€9ti»  et  eorrigtndh.  Nam  prima  multi§  vit«  tximunt 
M  mcdi  homine§,  prmtrtim  eUriei,  n  juri§diettone  ttn 
ordinarii  :  deiude,  §i  non  §unt  exemti,  con/ugiunt  «f<i- 
tim  ad  piBHittniiariam,  vel  ad  datariam,  ubi  confe^im 
iuveniunt  viam  impuHitnti  et,  quod  pejue  eetf  ob  pecuni- 
am  pi'eB9titam  /  hoe  ecaitdalum,  beati'eeime  pater,  tcuUo- 
peve  eonturbat  Ckriittanum  populum,  ut  non  qtieat  ver- 
bie  explieari,"  (Lb  Pr.AT,  mouumenta  ad  hitt.  cone.  Trid. 
ftmpifaeimn,  T.  II.  p.  001). 

*  See  Sarpi,  Met.  Cme.  Trid.  (ed.  Ametelod.  1022, 
4to.)  lib.  VIII.  p.  788.  789,  872;  Trid.  Covo.  t.  XXV. 
e.  18,  de  re/,  /  «.  XXII.  e.  6,  de  r^f.  ;  e.  XXIV.  o.  4,  6, 
de  rff,  mntr.f  e.  VII.  ell,  12,  de  ref.f  e.  VI.  e.  2,  d» 
rtf. ;  e,  XXII.  c.  1,  de  rtf.  But,  despite  theio  restrio* 
dons,  some  of  the  evils  still  con  tinned. 
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The  right  of  granting  dispensations  belongs 
to  the  Pope  in  all  coses  not  fixed  by  thojus  divi- 
num,  in  which  he  can  only  interpret  (Ferraris, 
bibl»  canon,  s,  v.  diap.,  Nro.  19,  30).  In  the 
gloss  up<»n  c.  2,  Can.  XV«  qu,  VI.,  it  is  even 
said :  *'JHco,  quad  euntrajua  naturale  Papa  potest 
diapenaare,  dnm  iamen  turn  contra  Evang,,  vel  c. 
artic,  fideit  tamen  c.  Apoatolum  dfapensai,"  Ro- 
mish diMpensations  are  granted  by  the  Daiaria 
for  public,  by  the  Puenitentiaria  for  private 
cases,  and  those  tn  faro  catiscieniias,  niskopa 
may  dispense  in  oases  expressly  designated  by 
the  canons  (Fbrraris,  I,  c,  25),  including  dis- 
pensations from  their  own  injunctions  (Binbd., 
XIV.,  de  9yn.  dioces,,  lib,  XIII.,  e.  5,  {  7  seq. 
Fbrrar.,  L  c,  91),  and  in  cases  referred  to  them 
by  the  papal  quinquennial-faculties  (see  Art.), 
and  casus  papaUs  superoenierUe  impedimento 
adeundi  Papam  fiuni  episeopales;  also  in  ex- 
treme cases,  when  peril  threatens,  in  which  cus- 
tom gives  such  right  to  them,  and  when  it  may  be 
questionable  whether  a  dispensation  is  required 
(Fxrrar.,  27*29).  The  episcopal  Vicar-ffeneral 
must  obtain  special  authority  to  dispense  (c.  4, 
deprocurat.  in  VI.  [I.,  19]  Cone,  IVid,  s„  XXIV., 
e.  6,  de  rtf,)  Chapters^  or  the  Vicar-<apitulary 
may  dispense,  sede  vaeante,  only  in  cases  abso- 
lutely belonging  to  the  Bishop. — The  operation 
of  the  disp.  is  determined  by  circumstances  and 
the  terms  of  the  license  or  absolution  granted 
(FxRRAR.,  31,  &c.).  — The  disp.  are  based  either 
upon  leg}il  forms  (disp,  legis),  or  upon  the  jud^i;- 
ment  of  the  dispenser  (disp,  hominis),  or  upon 
the  fact  that  the  law  allows  it  to  be  granted  by 
a  duly  authorised  person  (disp,  mixta),  A  disp. 
may  be  disp,  justitice  or  gratia:  (in  forma  gra- 
iiosa) ;  but  even  in  the  latter  case,  the  Bishop 
must  guard  against  subreption. — (See  also  Klij- 
bbr's  cnntin.  of  Putter's  Literat.  d.  Staatsr.  B., 
IV.,  557,  &c.)  — The  Ewing,  Church  from  the 
first  attached  a  more  strict  and  limited  sense  tti 
the  idea  of  dispensation.  As  freedom  of  legal 
requirements  was  greatly  extended,  there  wiis 
but  little  room  left  to  apply  dispensations.  Still 
it  was  retained  in  somo  form,  since  it  was  im- 
possible to  frame  the  government  in  so  normal 
a  way,  as  to  render  disp.  wholly  unnecessary. 
But  the  Reformers  did  not  fail  to  distinguish 
between  divine  and  human  ordinances,  and  to 
declare  disp.  inadmissible  in  regard  to  the 
former.  When  granted,  they  recommended  it 
to  be  done  by  the  clergy  and  civil  rulers  con- 
jointly. (See  Lutber,7.  c„  X.,  361 ;  Melancb- 
THON,  de  oonjugio;  J.  II.  B<>HXER,^'tM  eed.  Prot, 
lib,,  IV.,  tit,  XIV.,  {  XLIV.,  seq.).  In  Prussia 
most  disp.  are  now  granted  by  the  consistories, 
with  the  consent  of  the  civil  rulers.  They  have 
reference  chiefly  to  laws  concerning  marriaji^e, 
and  minor  religions  customs  (EicaHORN,  K.- 
recht;  G.  L.  Rjhvir,  prineipia  jur,  canon. 
Upon  the  entire  subject :  /.  H,  BShmer,  diss,  de 
sublimi  prineipum  ac  staiuum  evang,  dispensandi 
Jure,  Ac,  Halce,  1722,  4to. ;  also  found  in  his 
SBercit,  ad  Pdndectas,  I.,  Exero.  XIII.,  p.  481, 
ko.  Sec  also:  Anglican  C.  and  Burn's  Eccl. 
Law,  II.,  158-165).  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

SbMattrSy  from  dissentire^  a  term  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  applied  to  those  who  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  Anglican  C.  See  England,  and 
fpeoial  articles  upon  the  various  religious  dis* 


senting  bodies.  In  Scotland  Episcopalians  are 
considered  dissenters,  the  State-cbnroh  being 
Presbyterian.  IlxaaoG.* 

BlngOSBUS,  the  oldest  Polish  historian,  bom 
1415,  at  CoEczyn  (others  say,  Brsenica).  After 
completing  his  studies,  B,  Sbigneo  de  Olessniea 
consecrated  him  a  priest,  and  promoted  him  to 
various  eccl.  benefices.  He  was  skillful  in  bosi- 
ness  matters.  B,  Sbijpieo  appointed  him  exeen- 
tor  of  bis  will, — he  improved  the  opportunity 
by  restoring  many  neglected  revenueis  and  is 
said  to  have  distributed  about  12  millions  Polish 
piilders  among  various  benevolent  and  religtoos 
institutions.  Ladislaos  II.  called  him  to  a 
oanonry  in  Cracow,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  b^  the  improvement  of  poor-houses,  aod 
assisting  indigent  students.-*A  charge  of  simooy 
and  of  corrupting  records,  preferred  against  hin 
by  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  re- 
tracted with  tears.  Subsequently  the  kine  had 
him  imprisoned  for  three  years  m  the  casSe  of 
Mesztyn,  because  he  preferred  a  Bishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  to  one  whom  the  King  ap- 
pointed. To  make  amends  for  this,  the  King 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Vienna,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  Albrecht  II.  Cawiimir 
IV.  appointed  him  tutor  of  the  royal  children, 
lie  twice  visited  Rome;  first  to  obtain  the  Car- 
dinars  bat  for  B,  Sbigneo;  again  during  the 
jubilee.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Palestine, 
whence  he  returned  sick.  At  last  he  wns  chosen 
B,  of  Reusch-Lemberg,  but  died,  1480,  before 
his  consecration.  His  chief  work:  Hist,  Balonies 
ttsqut  ad  a.,  1480,  was  published  in  13  books, 
Leipsic,  1711-1712.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of 
many  Polish  Bishops;  also  published.  Other 
writings  ^a  hist,  of  St.  Cuntgunda;  a  Oetif^.  of 
Poland,  ko.)  exist  in  MSS.  (See  Isbliv,  higL 
L, ;  Ersch  and  OruJber),  Hbrzoo.* 

Doctrinarians,  a  product  of  the  new  life  and 
zenl  awakened  in  Romish  churches  by  the  Refor- 
mation. There  are  two  classes,  differing  from 
each  other  in  immaterial  points.  1.  In  France, 
doctrinaires,  pires  de  la  doctrine  Ckritienne^ 
founded,  1502,  by  Casar  di  Bus,  of  Cavaillon, 
a  distinguished  pastor  and  preacher.  He  be- 
came impressed  with  the  importanoe  of  founding 
a  society  for  instructing  the  people  in  the  Ro- 
mish Catechism.  He  arranged  the  contents  of 
the  Catechism  into  three  parts,  beginning  with 
the  simplest  doctrines;  and,  having  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  young  priests,  be  pre- 
pared them  to  give  instruction  in  the  first  part, 
and  sent  them  out  to  catechise  everybody  they 
might  meet.  He  himself  taught  the  second  and 
third  parts  in  churches  and  private  houses. 
More  assistants  having  offered  themselves,  he 
collected  them  all  in  I'Isle,  in  the  oonn^f  of  Ve- 
naissin,  1592.  It  was  resolved  to  use  the  same 
measures  there,  especially  in  Avignon,  and  to 
solicit  the  approval  of  Clem.  VIII. ;  this  being 
readily  obtained,  the  society  was  doly  consti- 
tuted in  1597.  The  Doctrinarians  met  with 
general  favor,  aod  spread  over  France,  tbongh 
not  withont  some  internal  discords.  The  anion 
formed,  1616,  with  the  Soroaski,  ceased  in  1651, 
after  many  collisions,  at  which  time  Innoa.  X. 
annnlled  a  bull  of  1651,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  frandulentlv  extorted  from  him.— .2.  In 
Italt,  Bauiri  detta  doUritsa  Ckristiana^  finwded 
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by  a  Milan  nobleman,  Marcus  de  SadU  Ckuanij  | 
in  Rome,  1562,  also  to  inBtrnct  the  people  and  ; 
children  in  the  catechism.    The  society,  actively  ! 
supported  by  Caesar  Baronius,  the   historian,  I 
rapidly  spread,  especially  after  Pius  V.  had  re- 1 
commended  it.    That  thcHC  fathers  did  not  carr^ 
the  matter  of  religious  education  too  far,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  regulation  in  IIkltot,  IV.  251, 
directing  that,  if  the  laity  could  not  read  the 
breviary,  it  would  suffice  fur  them  to  pray  the 
rosary.    Most  Doctrinarians  are  found  in  Rome ; 
a  few  in  other  Italian  towns.— (See  Hbltot,  IV. 
232-252.)  Uerzog.* 

Doetrines,  History  o£  —  The  ekaraeter,  nor 
fure,  and  method  of  the  science.  Its  lileraiure. — 
I>octrin»-Hi8tory,  as  a  separate  theological  dis^ 
cipline,  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
earliest  contribations  to  it  (by  WoUch,  1756, 
Sender^  1762,  and  JUissler)  made  during  a  period 
of  the  most  wakeful  scientific  reflection,  were 
preceded  by  a  careful  consideration  of  its  form 
and  contents,  and  yet  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
initiatory  steps  towards  the  science.  Even 
Lange^s  (17%)  arrangement  of  the  systems  of 
the  fathers  to  Irenaaus,  is  very  imperfect.  He 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  M'lltischer^ 
Augtistit  and  MUnter,  who  apprehended  and 
treated  the  object  of  the  science  more  definitely, 
and  these  by  the  more  recent  and  important 
works  of  Baumgarten-CmsiuSt  Hagenbach,  Meier 
and  Baur»  And  yet  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  making  the  history  of  doctrines  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  theological  science,  have  been  ques- 
tioned, even  by  such  men  as  Schleiermacher  and 
Hose,  It  has  seemed  objectionable  thus  to  dis- 
member the  connected  branches  of  Church  His- 
tory, and  unnecessarily  to  multiply  the  depart- 
ments of  theological  science ;  especially  as  so 
much  of  the  material  not  incorporated  in  Church 
Hiatory  (as  in  Neander's),  would  be  properly 
embraced  in  introductions  (prolegomena)  to 
Dogmatics,  in  the  historical  illustrations  of  Dog- 
matice  proper,  in  the  history  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy, or  in  Symbolism.  Where,  then,  the  ne- 
cessity fur  a  Doctrine-History  ?  —  But  are  these 
seemingly  plausible  objections  valid  ?  The  sim- 
plicity, and  therefore  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  organism  of  theological  science,  do  not  de- 
pend merely  upon  its  including  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  departments,  but  rather  upon 
excluding  all  foreign  material  from  each,  and 
upon  presenting  each  in  a  distinct,  perspicuous 
form.  Thus,  if  Church  History  does  not  limit 
itself  (as  in  Niedner^s)  to  the  mere  fundamental 
outlines  of  theology  and  its  essential  contents, 
80  far  as  its  progress  is  associated  with  the  other 
sides  of  Church  life ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  at- 
tempts to  take  up  all  the  theological  material  at 
hand,  it  becomes  too  massive,  and  loses  its  pro- 
per summary  character.  But  if  all  this  doo- 
trinai  material  were  embraced  in  Dogmatics, 
this  department  would  forfeit  its  systematic 
character,  and  more  would  be  lost  than  gained 
by  the  method.  As  for  symbolism^  the  narrow 
limit  of  its  design  prevents  its  embracing  a  doo- 
trine-history ;  whilst  the  History  of^  Christian 
Philosophy  could  not  do  this,  unless  it  wore  ex- 
tended in  a  manner  contradictory  to  its  true 
conoepdon,  or  the  idea  of  Doctrine-History  were 
unduly  contracted. 


But  what  is  the  correct  idea  of  Doctrine-His- 
tory ?  A  proper  conception  of  its  nature  must 
furnish  the  best  vindication  of  its  claims  to  be 
an  independent  department  of  theological  sci- 
ence, we  may  assume  that  a  Christian  dogma 
(see  Dogmatics)  or  doctrine,  is  that  form  of  reli- 
gious truth  which  has  been  definitely  appre- 
hended and  adopted  as  such  by  the  great  com- 
munion of  Catholic  Christians,  either  by  a  fox^ 
mal  public  decision,  or  through  personal  influ- 
ence, and  informal  common  consent,  and  as  op- 
posed to  conflicting,  sectarian  opinions.  A  defi" 
nite  apprehension  of  each  truth  thus  adopted,  as 
the  result  of  a  scientific  process  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  is  requisite  to  its  becoming  a  dogma, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  truths  which  seem  to 
preclude  all  such  scientific  inqnirr  (as,  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Trinity,  Ac.).  The  doctrinal 
results,  therefore,  reached  by  means  of  the  pro- 
gressive dialectic  activity  and  collision  of  va- 
rious minds,  form  the  substance  of  the  History 
of  Doctrines ;  their  proper  presentation  is  the 
office  of  this  particular  science. 

From  this  gradual  development  and  scientific 
apprehension  of  Christian  doctrines  we  must 
distinguish  the  original  testimony  of  Revelation, 
the  oposto/tc  »Dd  prophetic  Word,  which  is  the 
basis  of  those  doctrines,  and  which  is  presup- 
posed by  them.  That  (estimony  also  nas  its 
history,  its  progressive  complementary  develop- 
ment; but  it  involves  no  scientific  process  of 
apprehension,  as  in  the  case  of  dogmas.  Its 
history  constitutes  the  sphere  of  Biblical  Theo^ 
logy.  It  may,  however,  be  altogether  proper  to 
preface  a  history  of  doctrines  with  a  concise  re- 
view of  the  general  results  of  Bibl.  Theol.,  by 
way  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  formation-process  of  the 
former  more  intelligible  by  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  germ  out  of  which  dogmas  have  been 
developed.  —  The  History  of  Dogmatics  differs 
from  that  of  Doctrines,  in  that  the  former  is 
concerned  with  the  gradual  formation  of  doc- 
trines into  a  systematic  whole  —  proposes  to 
show  the  various  steps  by  which,  in  the  course 
of  scientific  efforts,  Dogmatics  has  acquired  its 
present  form.  There  are,  indeed,  points  of  con- 
tact between  them,  so  far  as  both  have  to  cha- 
racterize certain  tendencies  of  thought,  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  theories,  and  their  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  subject  in  hand:  but  this  influ- 
ence will  vary  accordingly  as  in  the  one  case  it 
affects  particular  dogmas,  in  the  other  the  sys- 
tem of  dogmas.  And  even  if,  in  the  History  of 
Ductrines,  the  sum  of  the  doctrines  of  influen- 
tial men  is  presented,  thisi  is  done,  not  to  show 
the  formative  process  of  their  system,  but  to 
shed  light  upon  the  formation  of  certain  doc- 
trines, and  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  those 
men  upon  them.  Nor  is  the  distinction  between 
these  two  branches  of  history  abolished  by  the 
fact  that  Doctrine-History  portrays  the  progres- 
sive reco^ition  of  the  organic  unity  of  doctrines ; 
for  this  IS  only  incidenuil  to  its  general  object, 
and  is  treated  accordingly ;  whereas  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  History  of  Dogmatics  to 
set  forth  the  growth  of  doctrines  into  a  united 
systematic  exposition.  —  The  History  of  Doc- 
trines is  distinguished  from  Symbolism,  because 
the  latter,  though   including   a   considerable 
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amount  of  material  belonging  to^Doctrinc-Hii*- 
tory,  does  no  only  8o  far  as  it  in  requialto  to  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  confessions  of  Chris* 
tianitj  in  general,  and  its  various  branches,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  the  progres- 
sive apprehension  of  the  doctrines  involved  in 
those  confessions.  —  Between  the  BUiory  of 
Christian  Philosophy  (as  in  Bitter's  and  Bra^ 
niss*)  and  that  of  Doctrines,  there  are  also  im- 
portant points  of  contact.  But  the  more  sharply 
we  define  the  true  character  of  both,  the  less 
will  the  former  be  found  to  absorb  the  latter. 
The  HisL  of  Chr.  Phil,  introduces  Doctrine-His- 
tory only  as  it  serves  to  exhibit  the  plastic  influ- 
once  of  Christian  thought,  in  its  ireedom  and 
independence  of  eccl.  decisions,  or  other  settle- 
ments of  doctrine,  upon  the  highest  problems  of 
the  human  spirit;  whereas,  reversely,  the  Hist, 
of  Doctr.  refers  to  the  movements  and  results 
of  Christian  thought,  as  the  form  of  ecol.  doc- 
trines is  thereby  determined.  Of  course  the 
matter  will  wear  another  aspect,  if  we  consider 
theological  dogmas  as  but  an  imperfect  grade  of 

£hilosophical  speculation,  in  which  case  the 
list,  of  Doctr.  would  become  a  sort  of  pheno- 
menology. But  this  pantheistic  or  panlogistic 
view  of  the  subject  may  bo  considered  as  ex- 
ploded and  dying  out. 

In  thus  detioing  the  character  of  our  science, 
we  have  aUo  gained  a  view  of  the  grounds  of  its 
nature.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  we  shall 
only  add  such  remarks  as  will  aid  our  conside- 
ration of  the  method  of  the  science. — As  already 
stated  it  is  the  office  of  the  Hist,  of  Doctr.  to 
present  the  dialectic  process  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, or  of  the  articles  of  the  Chr.  faith  (as 
distinguished  from  the  principles  of  ethics), 
their  development  to  a  aefinite  apprehension. 
But  Chr.  truth  comprehends  the  divine  gospel 
in  Christ ;  the  theological,  anthropological,  and 
christological  doctrines  form  its  ba^is ;  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  objective  means  and  proffer  of  sal- 
vation its  centre;  and  those  of  tne  subjective 
appropriation,  of  the  communion  and  oonsum- 
mattOD  of  grace,  its  end.  Its  dialectic  process, 
however,  is  the  onward  movement  of  the  idea 
of  the  dogma,  through  antithesis  and  conflict,  to 
scientific  definiteness — to  an  apprehension  of  its 
points,  in  their  unity,  by  which,  along  with  the 
progressive  determination  of  all  the  parts,  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  their  organic  union  is  gained. 
The  idea  of  the  dogma,  however,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  actualization  by  individual  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  of  salvation,  which,  as 
such,  is  the  unity  of  the  word  and  the  fact — the 
word  moulded  into  a  fact,  the  fact  which  re- 
ceives its  designation  and  significance  from  the 
word.  This  tact,  brought  to  man  by  oral  and 
written  announcements  and  representations,  and 
apprehended  by  inward  contemplation,  takes 
possession,  primarily,  of  the  mind,  of  the  imme- 
diate life  of  the  soul  in  its  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility; and,  being  embraced  by  the  will  as  the 
bearer  of  salvation,  its  saving  power  renews  the 
inmost  personal  life  of  man,  so  that  he  now 
becomes  conscious  of  his  condition  as  deter- 
mined by  the  energy  of  this  fact  of  salvation, 
and  can  sa}[ :  Christ  is  my  Saviour.  From  the 
immediate  intuition  of  this  oljective  fact,  as  it 
has  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  subject  results 


the  idea  which  forms  the  eobatanee  of  immedi* 
ate  religious  knowledge.  But  this  peraunal 
knowledge  of  the  truly  enlightened  and  living 
Christian,  must  aeoorcfing  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  human  spirit,  pass  through  a  pretcess  in 
which  the  various  points  included  in  this  idea 
are  brought  out,  perceived  and  defined*  io  their 
diversity  and  relative  antithesis,  as  well  as  la 
the  unity  in  which  all  these  diversitiea  buld  to- 
gether. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  personal  choice  to 
pass  through  this  process  or  not ;  its  necessity 
follows  from  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  as 
well  as  from  the  design  of  Christianity,  which, 
as  a  renewal  of  man's  entire  being,  of  his  nature 
in  all  its  activities,  of  his  self-consciousneas  in  all 
its  functions,  also  seeks  to  gain  the  osoeodency 
in  the  sphere  of  science,  to  pervade  it,  to  incor- 
porate the  idea  of  itself  with  science,  and  thus 
to  scantify  it. — But  the  dialectic  process  moves, 
as  already  intimated,  in  the  three  acta  of  <A«m, 
antithesis^  and  synthesis.  Starting  then  from 
the  assumption  that  the  Christian  principle  is 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  and  that 
this  principle  pervades  all  dogmas,  ita  develop- 
ment, as  doctrine  also,  and  therefore  the  entire 
process  of  constructing  dogmas,  would  consist 
in  the  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis,  of  the 
divine  and  human ;  and  thus  we  would  obtain  a 
very  simple  construction  and  division  of  the 
Hist,  of  Doct. :  the  period  of  the  thesis,  or  of 
the  immediate  settlement  of  those  points,  the 
period  of  antithesis,  and  that  of  the  synthesis 
of  both,  of  the  reconciliation  of  contradictions 
(Dortenhach),  But  plausible  as  this  method 
may  at  first  seem,  it  is  refuted  by  the  (act  that 
the  different  points  of  the  various  dogmas  can- 
not be  traced  bock  to  such  an  antitheaia  of  the 
Divine  and  human.  This  is  obvious  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  it  wiU  be 
found  to  be  the  case  also  with  others.-— If,  how- 
ever, we  proceed  from  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  salvation  of  sinful  man  in  Christ*  the 
historical  personal  God-man,  three  cirolee  of 
dogmas  will  be  obtainedt  by  which,  together 
with  the  formal  side  of  development,  and  its 
national  sphere,  the  chief  periois  of  Doctrine- 
History  will  be  determined.  For  we  hold  thst 
the  concurrence  of  these  three  points :  —  1)  the 
mcUeiHalt  those  circles  of  dogmas  in  which,  prin- 
cipally, the  contents  of  the  development  are 
formed ;  2)  the  formal,  or  the  way  and  manner 
of  that  development;  3)  the  natioruU^  or  the 
sphere  in  which  it  becomes  prominent — and  that, 
a  concurrence  in  which  a  harmony  of  these 
points  can  be  perceived  —  will  lead  to  a  correct 
division  of  the  periods  of  our  science,  which  is 
a  chief  problem  of  its  method.  —  These  spheres 
of  doctrine  may  be  briefly  designated  as  the 
sphere  of  the  commencement,  that  of  the  centre, 
and  that  of  the  completion.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  priticipal  or  fundamental  dogmaa,  in 
which  the  antecedents  and  causes  of  redemption 
are  scientifically  set  forth.  These  are  the  dog- 
mas 1)  of  Ood,  2)  of  man^  ideal  and  fallen, 
3)  of  the  Ood'man.  Other  doctrines  will,  of 
course,  come  up  with  these,  but  in  a  secondary 
way,  partly  us  involved  in  or  resulting  from 
these,  partly  as  belonging  to  the  substantiation 
of  these,  and  partly  in  such  form  that  the  tnuH 
sition  to  the  second  period  will  appear,  which, 
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if  the  developroeDt  is  an  organic  one.  niuxt  hiive 
its  preparatory  existence  in  the  first.  Than  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  election,  of  redemption, 
and  of  the  Church  and  sacraments,  uf  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  and  of  the  final  negative 
and  positive  completion  of  redemption,  in  the 
individual  and  the  race,  will  be  considered. 
This  circle  vrill  include  the  pairiaiic  period,  in 
^'hich  the  foundation  of  dogmatics  was  laid,  in 
which  the  dogmas,  one  after  another,  were  aito- 
luticaUy  expounded  out  of  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas, and  in  such  manner  that  these  appear  as 
the  primary  ones.  But  the  field  on  which  this 
was  done,  comprehended  the  most  intimately 
connected  ancient  nationalities,  the  Oriental- 
Hellenic-Roman  Christianised  world,  which  theo- 
retically released  itself,  in  this  production  of 
dogmas,  from  its  past  Jewish-heathen  bonds, 
made  itself  thoroughly  familiar,  step  by  step 
with  Christian  truth,  by  substituting  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  contemplating  all  religious  doo- 
trines,  for  the  Jewisih  and  heathen  mode.  Thus, 
in  the  general  dogma  of  Qod,  the  theistio  Chris- 
tian idea  was  established  over  against  deistic, 
pantheistic,  dnaliMic,  polytheistic  views;  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divine  Trinity  against 
abstract  monotheism  and  the  notion  of  subordi- 
nate national  sub-gods;  in  anthropology,  the 
biblical  idea  of  man  over  aj^ainst  heathen  and 
GnosUc  fables  and  conceits  concerning  his 
origin  and  nature ;  in  the  dogma  of  the  God-man, 
the  personal  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  either  against  the  Qentile  or 
Jewish  denial  of  the  real  humanity  or  real 
divinity  —  against  Ebionism  and  Nestorianism, 
or  Gnosticism  and  Monophytism.  —  The  middle 
circle  includes  those  dogmas  which  set  forth 
the  objective  mediation  and  proffering  of  salva- 
tion :  those  of  election  and  the  sacraments,  of 
the  Church  and  the  atonement.  The  dogma  of 
the  Cborcb  was,  indeed,  not  specially  discussed ; 
but  on  the  one  hand  the  C.  with  her  tradition  is 
the  antecedent  and  basis  of  the  entire  dogmatic 
life  of  this  period,  and  is  definitely  recognised 
as  the  holder  of  the  truth,  through  her  orthodox 
fathers,  general  councils,  and  legal  head ;  and 
on  the  other  she  stands  forth,  with  her  sacra- 
ments, as  the  exclusive  bearer  and  profferer  of 
salvation,  and  as  dispensing  rec<meiliation,  sanc- 
tification,  and  redemption,  as,  through  her  priest- 
hood, opening  or  shutting  the  door  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus  deciion^  ol^eciive  redemption,  and 
the  saeramerU  of  the  Lord's  Supper  form  the 
dogmas  of  this  middle  circle,  and  which  form 
the  chief  matter  of  the  dogmatic  development 
of  the  medisBval  Church ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.,  his  procession, 
whether  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  That  at  the  same  time  other 
dogmas  were  more  or  less  developed,  followed 
from  theybiTTioi  character  of  this  period,  which, 
answering  to  the  material  character,  occupied 
the  centre  between  the  old  period  in  which  the 
basis  was  laid  and  doctrines  were  produced, 
and  the  new  in  which  they  came  to  be  subjec- 
tively appropriated.  This  medissval  form  and 
node  of  treatment  is  the  scholasiic,  oharacter- 
ixed  as  Jidea  qtuerens  inteUecium,  by  which  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  as  explained  by  the  fathers, 
if  dialeotically  elaborated ;  the  eetUencee  of  the 


fathers,  whose  collection  wu  the  work  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  middle  ages,  were  brought  to- 
gether and  subjected  to  acute  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. Thus  the  single  dogmas  were  more 
sharply  defined  and  more  clearly  apprehended. 
—  The  national  field  of  this  work  was  also  a 
middle  sphere  between  the  ancient  and  modern, 
the  Romanic- German,  in  which  piety  was  com- 
bined with  great  energy  of  the  understanding, 
and  exerted  itself  sa  fides  qucerens  inidltctum, — 
But  these  two  still  connected  elements  could 
not  always  endure  each  other.  In  the  Roman 
nationality  appeared  the  tendency  to  oppression 
of  the  individuality,  to  despotic  rule;  in  the 
Qerman,  on  the  contrary,  a  struggle  after  inde- 
pendence, personal  self-determination.  This 
was  invigorated  by  scholastic  exercises,  so  that 
within  the  scholastic  period  tradition  was 
shaken,  especially  as  to  the  proof  of  its  necessity 
and  reasonableness,  the  external  authority  of 
the  Church  alone  remained.  But  when,  at 
length,  arbitrariness  came  to  prevail,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  predominant  power,  as  the  only 
basis,  this  externality  easily  swung  over  to  its 
opposite,  the  abolition  and  negation  of  tradition, 
and  the  ascendency  of  subjectii-ity.  Such  arbi- 
trariness obtained  in  one  part  of  inedisBval  scho- 
lasticism, whilst  a  positive  independence  was 
establishing  itself  in  the  deepest  life  of  the  mind 
and  its  immediate  intuitions,  a  mystical  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  which,  even  when  not 
nostile  to  tradition,  used  it  in  a  free  way,  fixed  its 
import  and  assimilated  its  mode  of  contempla- 
ting things.  Along  with  this  there  was  a  falling 
back  upon  the  primitive  revelation,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  the  true  source  and  norm  of  faith 
and  practice.  —  In  this  way,  and  by  means  of 
revived  humanistic  cultivation,  a  third  period  was 
inaugurated,  that  of  the  suljective  condUioning 
of  the  dogma,  especially  of  those  doctrines  which 
concern  the  subjective  appropriation  of  redemp- 
tion, and  in  those  in  which  this  attains  to  its 
full  realisation.  The  chief  field  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrines  is  the  German  in  its  attempts 
to  rid  itself  of  Romish  influence  and  freely  con- 
struct its  own  system.  The  first  and  obvious 
principle  of  these  attempts  is  conscience  as  bound 
b^  the  Word  of  God,  This  affirms  freedom  of 
hierarchical  assumptions  and  arbitrary  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  the  rights  of  self-consciousness, 
yet  as  ethically  restrained  (by  conscience) ;  these 
rights  not  in  the  form  of  a  Pelaeian  denial  of 
the  bondage  of  the  natural  man  (in  his  reason 
and  volition)  to  error  and  sin,  nor  of  pantheis- 
tical identification  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  man ; 
but  in  a  union  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  written  Word  of  God  over  the 
conscience,  which  excludes  the  fanatical  errors  of 
a  false  mysticism.  Thus  the  mystical  and  JHble 
principles  are  combined  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
critical  principle  is  fixed,  which  finds  its  limits  in 
actual  religious  experience,  and  which,  with  all 
its  perils  in  consequence  of  a  defective  partial  sur- 
render of  self  to  God  in  Christ,  finds  its  corrective 
in  the  common  experience  of  all  Christians,  of  all 
ages,  as  in  a  truly  catholic  tradition  and  in  a 
candid  impartial  historical  investigation  of  the 
truth.  This  great  principle  of  the  Reformation 
is  both  formal  and  material,  the  former  in  a  con* 
soiousness  of  justification  before  God,  through 
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Christ,  the  latter  in  a  oonsoiousnem  of  a  oorreii- 
ponding  huly  ubligation  to  a  progressive  har- 
mony of  the  human  mind  with  the  mind  of 
Ood ;  both  being  conditioned  hy  faiths  as  involv- 
ing an  unqualified  confidence  in  and  surrender 
to  God  in  Christ. — But  this  principle  murtt  work 
its  way  through  var%ou9  points  which  nmy 
readily  degenerate  into  negation  and  conflict 
Especially  does  an  antithesis  of  w&rd  and  spirit 
show  itself,  a)  The  spirit  seeks  to  predominate 
at  the  expense  of  the  word.  The  word  is  set 
aside  as  a  mere  letter,  and  the  spirit  asserts  its 
dominant  authority  to  decide  upon  the  sense 
of  the  letter ;  hence  a  revival  of  the  mystic,  sec- 
tarian tendencies  of  the  earlier  periods,  b)  In 
opposition  to  this  the  word  asserts  its  supremacy 
over  the  spirit,  and  thus  there  arises  a  dominion 
of  the  latter,  either  of  the  literal  mechanically 
inspired  Word  of  God,  or  of  eccl.  confessions. 
Both,  in  a  sense,  are  right.  The  spirit,  as  a 
truly  evangelical  one,  pervaded  by  a  living 
experience  of  salvation,  really  possesses  the 
essence  of  the  Word,  and  thus  has  the  key  to  its 

E roper  sense  and  the  rule  of  its  interpretation  ; 
ut  these  living  contents  of  the  spirit  are  ex- 
tended, enriched,  and  purified  by  a  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  SS.,  and  by  participation 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  cotempO- 
raneous  and  antecedent  generations  of  Chris- 
tians, whilst  isolation  leads  to  fanaticism  and  sec- 
tarianism. So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  SS.  form 
the  Word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  revealed  and 
established  by  divine  illumination  and  guidance; 
but  if  their  mere  letter,  upon  the  assumption  of 
entire  literal  inspiration,  is  made  the  uncondi- 
tional norm,  and  exclusive  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  no  clear  perception  of  the 
seeming  diversities  and  antitheses  which  occur 
will  be  gained,  and  many  untrue  or  halP-truo 
attempts  at  reconciliation  will  intrude  them- 
selves, and  thus  detriment  be  done  to  the  honor 
of  the  SS.  But  if  the  letter  of  confessions  of 
faith  predominates,  there  must  ensue  a  tempo- 
rary check  to  free  development,  even  though  it 
constitute  an  epoch  in  the  general  process. 
This  will  produce  and  justify  reaction  in  the 
form  of  eriticisfn.  This  began,  though  not  his- 
torically or  scientifically,  but  as  proceeding 
somewhat  arbitrarily  from  the  instinct  of  a 
religious  self-consciousness,  with  Luther,  and 
showed  itself  in  a  separation  of  the  primary  and 
secondary,  the  proto  and  deutero  -  canonical 
books,  the  apostolical  and  non-apostolical.  Its 
ground-thought  is  a  canon  in  the  canon,  express- 
ing itself  in  giving  prominence  to  the  principal 
books  of  the  SS.,  according  to  their  seemingly 
more  evangelical  character.  But  the  more  fully 
this  critical  principle  was  surrendered,  and 
everything  found  in  the  SS.  was  put  on  an 
equality,  in  order  to  gain  a  firmer  footing  against 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  tradition,  and  the  more 
confessions  came  to  be  respected,  under  the 

{>ressure  of  internal  controversies,  the  more  vio- 
ent  became  the  contradiction.  The  spirit,  ulti- 
mately, determined  everything,  and  gradually 
more  in  the  form  of  the  natural  human  reason, 
so  that  nothing  was  to  be  thought  true  but  as  it 
harmonised  with  it,  or  was  deduced  from  its 
principles.  And  as  the  formal  authority  of  the 
oS.  was  thus  overthrown,  tho  contents  of  the 


confessions  were   gradaally  negated,  and  an 
anthropology  and  doctrine  of  jusdfication,  ap- 

Froximating  Romish  -  Pelagianism,  prenulea. 
t  was  the  period  of  the  tyranny  of  sahjeclivism 
in  matters  of  truth  and  salvation.  — The  school 
of  Schleiertnaeher  (see  Art.)  corrected  this  diver- 
^nce,  by  leading  self-consciousness  to  yield 
itself  to  the  common  consciousness,  and  its  soarce, 
the  personal  Christ,  the  substance  of  the  SS. 
Here  again  we  meet  with  oscillations,  and  with 
conflicts  between  negative  and  positive,  destrae- 
tive  and  conservative  criticism.  But  all  leads 
to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  through  the  word, 
and  the  vivifying  of  the  word  through  the  spirit ; 
there  will  be  no  longer  a  dead  letter,  and  no 
longer  a  spirit  cut  loose  from  the  facts  of  Reve- 
lation. This  is  the  struggle  of  our  age.  In 
reference  to  this,  however,  we  can  only  diatin- 
{;uish  four  stadia:  1)  Spirit  and  word  in  lively 
immediate  union  with  particular  ▼acillations 
of  opinion ;  2)  a  predominance  of  the  word  with 
a  one-sided  ruling  of  the  letter ;  3)  a  predomi- 
nanoe  of  the  spirit  with  a  one-siaed  sway  of 
subjectivity ;  4)  the  tendency  to  a  reconciliation 
of  the  antithesis,  to  a  living  union  of  the  scToral 
points  involved. 

The  entire  movement  of  this  period  proceeds 
from  the  soierioloffical  doss  of  dogmas;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  subjective  appropriation  of  mlva- 
tion,  and  of  the  method  ot  grace ;  of  iastifica- 
tion  and  sanctifioation,  ^.  The  fundamental 
or  central  idea  is:  the  free  persofial  certainty  of 
salvation,  as  independent  of  hierarchical  guar- 
dianship, or  objective  eccl.  mediation,  and  as 
resting  in  the  relation  of  the  inmost  personality 
of  the  believer  to  God  in  Christ;  a  relation 
rooted  in  God's  grace  and  its  operation,  by 
means  of  the  Woi^  and  sacraments,  upon  the 
heart  of  sinful  man ;  or,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
man's  own  act,  still  as  an  act  originated  and 
made  effectual  through  that  grace.  Everything 
done  aims  at  the  free  and  firm  certainty  of  saE 
vation  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  grace. 
Partly  foreign  matters  of  dispute  and  contradic- 
tions (as  in  the  dqctrine  of  tne  Lord's  Supper), 
partly  the  free  investigation  of  the  SS. ;  partly 
the  resuscitation  of  older  views ;  and  partly  the 
rise  of  rationalism,  also  led  to  dogmas  acknow- 
ledged as  transmitted  by  earlier  periods  (the 
Trinity,  the  Person  and  works  of  Christ).  But 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  this  period  had  to 
maintain  their  ground  amid  great  strugj^les. 
especially  those  concerning  the  difference  or 
unity  of  justification  or  sanctifioation,  the  value 
of  good  works,  the  unconditional  or  conditional 
character  of  predestination,  the  irresistibility 
or  resistibility  of  grace,  the  relation  of  the  Word 
and  sacraments,  of  the  Word  and  Spirit,  and 
of  faith  and  the  sacraments.  One-sided  ex- 
tremes, in  reference  to  each  of  these  points,  were 
gradually  overcome  and  corrected,  and  the  way 
of  trulv  reconciling  contradictions  was  more  and 
more  uiUv  opened. 

The  Keformation  overthrew  the  existing 
Church  authority,  so  that  communion  and  nnity 
seemed  to  be  sacrificed  to  individual  freedom,  or, 
at  least,  that  a  mere  ideal  unity  was  substituted 
for  a  real  one,  and  that  the  dogma  of  the  Churth 
was  substantially  surrendered.  But  it  was  now, 
in  fact,  to  be  first  fairly  developed.  Instead  of  an 
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empirical,  seeularised  conception,  there  arose 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church  ;  instead  of  a  mere 
oljective  apprehension  of  it,  one  which  included 
both  the  objective  and  subjective  apprehensions. 
The  Church  no  longer  stood  forth  as  a  queen  or  a 
mistress,  nor  merely  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful 
and  the  mediatrix  of  salvation,  but  as  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  comprehension  of  those 
'who  had  appropriated  salvation.    And  this  is 
the  Church,  xat'  ^jpjv,  Christ  in  redeemed  and 
believing  humanity,  called  the  intisibie  C,  be- 
cause its  unity  rests  upon  a  fact  of  the  inner  life 
not  patent  to  the  senses,  and  is  not  bound  to  this 
or  that  empirical  Church-society.     But  this  also 
includes  all  who  have  come  unaer  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  all  the  baptised  and  re- 
generate (1  Cor.  7  :  14)  or  the  vinble  C,  which, 
in  its  present  state  of  imperfection,  liability  to 
sin  and  error  in  other  things,  has  also  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  schisms  and  divisions. 
The  visible  and  invisibU  C.  are,  however,  not 
parallel  or  separate,   but  essentially  in  each 
other ;  for  even  believers  are  not  yet  wholly  per- 
vaded by  the  Spirit,  but  still  entangled  with  the 
flesh  and  the  world ;  and  many  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  salvation,  give  evidence  of 
being  wrought  upon  by  the  'grace  of  God,  and 
under  the  operations  oi  his  Spirit.    It  is  in  the 
establishment  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
that  our  period  is  engaged.     Its  completion  will 
be  presented  in  the  settlement  of  the  esehalolo- 
gieal  dogmas,  which   have  been  recently  re- 
ceiving earnest  attention.  —  Moving  within  the 
apheres  of  these  three  periods,  the  History  of 
lioctrines  must  endeavor  fairly  to  exhibit  all 
that  pertains  to  the  gradual  development  of  the 
several  chief  dogmas. 

In  noticing,  finally,  the  literature  of  this  sci- 
ence, we  must  pass  by  all  monographic  contri- 
butions, which  will  be  the  subjects  of  separate 
articles,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  method- 
dogieal  labors,  and  to  works  embracing  them 
all,  or  superadded  to  them.  —  The  former  began 
-witbWALCH:  Gedanken  v.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Glau- 
benslehre,  Ac.,  1756,  which  he  defines  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  changes  of  Christian  dogmas.     In 
this    the  Hist,  of  Doctr.  and    of   Dogmatics 
is  combined.  —  Semlex  {Baumffarten'elJ nters, 
theol.  Streit.  herausg.  v.  SemUr)  exhibits  a  con- 
sideration of  the  method ;  he  aims  at  selecting 
from  ihe  great  mass  of  material.  ^  He  was  fol- 
lowed bv  ZiEGLBR  (Ideen  Uber  d.  Begriff  u.  d. 
Behandlungsart d.  Dogm.  Gesch.  in  Gabler's  Neu- 
eatem  Journal,  Bd.  2)  and  Augvsti  (aber  d. 
Methode  d.  D.-Gesch.  in  d.  Neoen  theol.  Blilt- 
tern,  II.  2).    Of  more  account  is  the  critical- 
anthropological  exposition  of  Db  Wette,  in  his 
"Beligion    u.  Theol."    (pp.  196-222).     Daub 
contemplated  the  form  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Church  History  from  a  speculative  standpoint 
(in  Br.  Bauer's  Ztschr.  fUr  Speculat.  Theol.  1. 1, 

H>.  l-^l;  2.  pp.  63-133;  II.  1,  pp.  88-161). 
e  adopts  five  periods,  corresponding  to  the 
different  principles  predominant  in  each:  the 
primitive  Christian,  the  apostolic  Christian,  the 
eecL-patristic,  the  papal,  and  the  eccl.-reforma- 
tory.  The  principle  on  which  the  form  of  the 
last  rests  can  only  be  fairly  discovered  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  If  we  regard  the  first  two 
(he  periods  of  biblical  theology  which  form 


the  basis  of  Doctrine-History,  we  have  our  own 
division.  —  This  division  of  Dnub  was  adopted, 
among  his  disciples,  by  Rosknkranz  (Encyclo- 
pildic),  whose    construction  is    defective,   Bk. 
BAVEa,  and  Scbnitzir  (see  Recenss.  d.  dogm.« 
gesch.  Werke    v.    Neudecker   u.   Engelhardt), 
This  methodology,  in  which  theology  is  resolved 
into  speculation,  finds  its  completion   in  Dk. 
Bauk  (Vorr.  xur  chr.Lehre  v.  d.  Versohnung,  &c. 
(V.-VII.),  and  Einl.  p.  8,  &c.,  12,  &c.)  who  ex- 
hibits all  changes  as  the  essential  points  through 
which  the  idea  moves,  in  order  to  comprehend 
itself  ultimately,  in  its  inmost  being.    The  pe- 
riods are  determined  by  the  preponderance  of 
objectivity  or  subjectivity,  or  tne  comprehension 
of  both  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  idea.    The 
first  reaches  to  the  Reformation ;  the  second  to 
Kant ;  the  third  to  the  most  recent  times ;  all 
are  consummated  in  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  absolute  spirit,  in  which  the  Hegelian  reli- 
gion-philosoph^  moves  and  exists. — As  the  theo- 
logical standpoint  is  thus  surrendered,  this  sys- 
tem cannot,  with  all  its  assumed  formal  per&o- 
tion,  solve  the  problem  of  a  methodology  of 
Doctrine- History. — Lot  us  then  turn  to  the 
school  of  ScBLEiERMACRBR.    Here  we  first  meet 
with  the  work  of  Hagenbach  (see  Abh.  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  RriL  I.  4,  and  the  Theol.  £n- 
cycl.).     The  basis  of  his  division  is  tho  doctri- 
nal spirit  predominating,  not  the  epochs  of  Ch. 
History.     Hence,  he  makes  5  periods ;  the  apo- 
logetic, to  Origen ;  the  polemic,  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus;  the  systematic,  to  the  Reformation; 
the  symbolic,  to  the  18th  cent ;  the  philosophico- 
critical.     This  division,   otherwise  untenable, 
evidently  embarrasses  the  author  in  his  work.— 
A  valuable  article  upon  the  subject,  proceeding 
from  essentially  the  same  standpoint,  may  be 
found    in    Rheinwald^s   Repert,  Recension    d. 
Lentz'schen  Dogmengesch.  (by  Dr.  ElwertT). 
The  writer  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  spiritual 
principle^  which,  indeed,  involves  the  law  of  the 
various  developments ;  then  upon  the  influences 
under  which  it  has  developed  itself.    The  mate- 
rial is  grouped  into  three  principal  periods :  I., 
the  ancient  period,  to  730,  the  first  production 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  reflective  form, 
subdivided  into  three  parts;   II.,  the  middlo 
ages,  the  systematizing  of  those  doctrines,  two 
subdivisions ;  III.,  the  modern  period,  that  of 
the  protestation  of  the  new  life  of  faith  against 
all  human  ordinances,  and  of  the  struggle  to 
confirm  and  comprehend  the  contents  of  faith 
by  internal  proof;  two  subdivisions,  the  second 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  victory  of  the  formal  over  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism.   This  other- 
wise correct  division  errs  in  assigning  undue 
influence  to  the  formal  side. — The  material  side^ 
howevjsr,  receives  full  justice  in  the  able  work 
of  Klibfotb,  Einl.  in  d.  D.-gesch.  1839,  who, 
1)  makes  the  dogma  originate  in  tho  onward  co- 
operation of  the  Christian  faitli  and  life  —  the 
genetic  idea  of  the  dogma ;  2)  deduces  the  de- 
velopment of  doatrines  and  its  laws,  from  the 
nature  of  the  dogma;  3)  shows  thence  the  pro- 
per method  of  doctrine-history.      He  adopts 
three  classes  of  dogmas :  theology,  anthropologyv 
suteriology,  which  develop  themselves  in  three 
1  corresponding  periods :  the  theological  through 
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Greek  oationality ;  the  anihrofjological  throagh 
ihe  Roman  OocideDt ;  the  soteriological  through 
^  German  Protestantism.  And  each  has  its  sci- 
entific form:  the  analytic,  the  synthetic,  nnd 
the  systematic.  Each,  also,  runs  out  into  three 
$tadia,  the  producti?e,  the  symbolical-construc- 
tive, and  the  consummative ;  that  of  the  com- 
pletion and  solution  of  the  dofcma.  — The  last 
methodological  treatise,  that  of  D(>rtsmbach,  has 
been  already  noticed. 

We  conclude  with  mentioning  some  of  the 
principal  works  upon  the  Ilistoir  of  Doctrines. 
— MiJNScnER's  liandb.,  4  vols.,  1797-1809,  (not 
completed)  and  Lehrb.,  1812.    It  is  character- 
ized by  external  pragmatism. — Avousti,  Lehrb., 
1805  (4tb  ed.,  1835).    This  surpasses  the  work 
of  MUnscher  by  its  juster  appreciation  of  the 
eccl.  development  of  doctrines,  and  by  keeping 
the  dogmas  of  Religion,  Revelation,  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  such,  distinct  from  each  other^aUo 
by  keeping  general  separate  from  special  doc- 
trine history,  —  Similar,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
Lehrb.  of  Baumqasten-Grusius,  1832,  2  vols., 
and  his  Compendium,  1840-46;  but  otherwise 
it  far  excels  the  work  of  Angusti.     He  adopts 
the  following  periods:  1)  that  of  the  formaXion 
of  eccl.  dogmas,  a)  by  private  thought  and  opin- 
ions, &)  by  the  Church ;  2)  that  of  their  confirma- 
tion, a)  by  the  hierarchy,  6)  by  eccl.  philoso- 
phv ;  3)  that  of  their  purification,  a)  by  parties, 
o)  by  science.     But  with  all  its  excellencies, 
this  work  fails  in  carrying  out  strictly  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  general  and  special, 
and  in  showing  clearly  the  inward  connection 
of  the  various  points  of  development. — ^The  same 
holds  of  the  otherwise  excellent  work  of  Hagbn- 
BACC,  (transl.  in  Clark* s  series,  Edinburgh,  &c.) 
distinguished  alike  for  its  lucid  stvle,  modera- 
tion, and  selection  of  sources.  —  The  division 
adopted  by  Dr.  F.  K.Msixr  (1849)  is  that  of 
the  compendium    of  Baumgartcn-Crusius,  al- 
though he,  like  Uagenbach,  does  not  follow  B.'s 
separation  of  the  general  from  the  special. — In 
Dr.  Enoxlhardt's  Dogmengesch.  (2  Th.,  1839- 
40)  we  have  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  already 
acquired  reputation  by  his  researches  in  histori- 
cal theology.    It  is  thorough,  but  deficient  in 
scientific  development  and  artistic  execution. 
It  occupies  a  sound,  Protestant,  biblical,  churoh- 
ly,  standpoint;  the  dialectic  speculative  yields 
to  the  exegetical  historical  element.    He  adopts 
three  periods :  1)  to  Duns  Scotus  Er. ;  2)  to  the 
Reformation;  3)  to  1680.    The  first  two  periods 
are  most  ably  treated.  The  most  important  work 
is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  Dr.  F.  Chr.  Baur,  of 
Tubingen  (Stuttgart,  1847).    It  is  based  upon 
a  succession  of  independent  monographic  inves- 
tigations.   His  standpoint  is  that  of  a  critical- 
speculative  procedure  from  what  is  external  and 
incidental  in   the  phenomena,  to  the  idea  of 
things  themselves,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  his- 
torical progress  of  the  dogma,  as  this  is  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  man's  spirit.    This  progress 
covers  two  periods :  the  exhibition  of  conscious- 
ness as  appropriating  the  dogma,  1)  in  its  unity 
with  the  dogma,  2)  in  its  rupture  and  reconcilia^ 
tion  with  it ;  this  latter  from  the  Reformation 
onward.     But  as  the  absolute  signifit^ance  of 
the  Reformation  is  also  merely  relative,  and  as 
scholasticism,  although  standing  upon  the  same 


ground  of  faith,  possesses  an  essentially  dife* 
rent  character  from  patristicism,  we  |^t  three 

§reat  periods:  1^  that  in  which  the  dogma  pro- 
uced  itself,  or  m  which  Christian  consciout- 
ness  became  objective  in  and  realixingly  one 
with  the  dogma  (the  ancient  Charcb  to  the 
close  of  the  6th  cent.) ;  2)  that  in  whiuh  this 
consciousness  receded  from  the  objectivity  of 
the  dogma  into  its  own  subjectivity,  and  coat- 
bining  with  rational  reflexion  opposed  itself  to 
the  dogma  (the  middle  ages,  Sobolastioiam) ;  3| 
that  in  which  absolute  consciousness  rcDOuncea 
and  set  itself  above  the  dogma.  This  masterly 
construction  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  pecu- 
liar theological  position  of  the  author,  that  they 
stand  or  fall  together;  although  in  anj  eveot  it 
must  exert  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  farther 
development  of  the  science.  —  Among  manuals 
and  text^books  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
however  of  but  secondary  importance,  we  name 
that  of  LxNTZ,  2  vols.,  1834,  which  is  moder- 
ately rationalistic,  and  averse  to  dogmatic  defi- 
nitions; that  of  Beck,  1848,  on  the  plan  of 
Buumgarten-Crusius ;  and  that  of  Noack. — ^In 
the  Romish  C.  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  science.  —  (See  Stud.  u.  Krit..  1840,  4; 
1841.  3 ;  1843,  1 ;  1852,  4).  Klino.* 

DodaJlim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Oen.  10 :  4),  from 
whom  a  Greek  race  sprang.  Older  expositors, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  Do- 
dona,  have  supposed  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  in 
Epirus,  was  alluded  to  (Clxriods,  Comm,; 
Michael,  SDiciL  Geogr.,  ext.  I.,  120;  Stippl.  ad 
Lex.  hebr,,  II.,  414;  RosenmUller,  Bibl.  Alterth., 
l^  1,  p.  225 ;  III.,  375,  n.  7).— But  this  conflicts 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  other  Japhite  names 
are  taken  not  from  single  cities,  but  from  tribes 
t>r  districts  of  country.  Gesenius,  and  then 
Knobel,  following  older  Jewish  interpreters,  re- 
fer the  name  to  the  entire  Illyrian  or  North 
Greek  race,  called  Trojans  or  Dardani,  after  the 
best  known  tribe.    But  instead  of  the  common 

reading  Qn'l'l  the  Cod,  Sam.  has  0*3*1% 

which  is  the  true  reading  in  1  Chron.  1 : 7 
(though  some  MSS.  and  edit,  have  changed  it 
to  suit  Gen.  10  :  4).  According  to  this  reading 
BocHART  [Phaleg,,  III.,  6)  assumes  an  allaaion 
to  those  living  along  the  Rhone  (Rhodanos). 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  the  island 
Rhodes  to  be  meant  (see  Art.).  And  yet,  if 
KUtim  refers  not  to  the  Cyprians  only,  but  to 
the  entire  Karian  race,  the  Riiodians  are  too 
small  a  branch  to  be  designated  by  Dodanim. 
(See  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  &c.,  and  Com.  su 
Gen.).  Arnold.* 

Doddridfl^e.  Philip,  D.  D.,  born  in  London, 
June  26, 1702,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Doddridge, 
an  oilman,  and  grandson  of  John  Doddridge, 
rector  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex  (ejected  in 
1662,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity);  his  mother 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bauman, 
of  Prague,  who  suffered  from  the  Romish  perse- 
cutions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  Frederic,  left  his  native  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  them,  and  after  spending 
some  time  at  Saxe-Gotha,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
master  of  a  free  school  at  Kingston.  Philip 
was  the  last  of  twenty  children,  all  of  whom. 
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ezoej^tiog  one  tister,  bad  died  before  hie  birth. 
At  hia  own  birtb  he  gave  so  litile  evidence  of 
life,  thai  be  waa  aotu^ly  about  to  be  laid  aside 
for  dead,  and  was  reeosoitated  ooly  with  great 
difficaitj.    Hia  phyeieal  debility  clung  to  him 
through  life.    He  waa  reared  by  parents  whose 
piety  had  been  chastened  in  the  school  of  afflio- 
tion ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  their  care  by  the 
death  of  both  in  his  13th  year.    After  attending 
a  private  school  in  London  until  his  lOtb  year, 
he  was  placed  at  that  in  Kingston  over  which 
his  mother's  father  had  presided.    In  1716,  after 
bis  father's  death,  he  was  removed  to  the  school 
at  St.  Alban's,  then  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel 
Wood,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  then  minister  of  the  Dissenting 
con^renition  at  St.  Alban's,  by  whom  be  watf 
receivea  into  fall  communion  with  the  Church. 
He  remained  at  St.  Alban's  school  about  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  reside  with  his  sister, 
then  the  wife  of  John  Netdeton,  a  Dissenting 
minister.    Here  he  res«jlved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  but  was  embarrassed  for  want 
of  means.    The  kind  offer  of  assistance  made  by 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  whose  notice  he  had 
been  brought  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
Philip  Doddridge,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, he  was  compelled  to  decline,  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  the  Established  Church.    He 
then  applied  to  Dr.  Calamy  for  counsel,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  adopt  some  other  profession.    In 
the  midst  of  his  perplexity  be  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Clarke,  who  offered  to  take  him  under 
his  care,  and  assisted  biro  in  preparing  for  tbe 
profession  he  had  adopted.    He  accepted  tbe 
offer  and  was  placed  in  a  Dissenting  school  at 
Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  then  under  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings.    In  172i2  Doddridge  removed, 
with  this  small  theological  school  to  Hinckley, 
'where  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  on  July 
22,  of  the  same  ^ear.     In  June,  1723,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Kibworth,  and  another  to  Coven- 
try ;  he  modestly  accepted  the  former,  on  account 
of  his  youth,  and  to  have  more  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies.     In  1725  he  removed  to  Market- 
Harborottgh,  still  retaining  the  charge  of  the 
small  congregation  at  Kibworth ;  in  1729  he  was 
chosen  assistant  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  of  Har- 
borough.    In  the  summer  of  1729,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  many  friends,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a 
number  of  Dissenting  ministers,  D.  founded  a 
theuK  seminary  af  Uarborough,  that  at  Kib- 
worth having  been  suspendeaat  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jennings  (1723).    In  December,  1729,  he 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Castle  Hill,  Northampton,  and  removed  thither, 
with  his  school.     He  continued  here  for  twenty 
years.    In  1730  be  married  Miss  Mercy  Maris, 
of  Worcester ;  the  fruit  of  this  happy  onion  was 
nine  children,  the  first-born  of  which,  and  the 
last  four,  died  in  infancy.    As  principal  of  the 
now  seminary,  he  greatly  improved  upon  tbe 
system  of  Jennings,  by  insisting  upon  a  more 
general  course  of  study.    Morning  and  evening 
prayers  were  strictly  observed;  at  the  former 
tbe  0.  T.,  at  the  latter  the  N.  T.,  were  read  in 
the  original  languages.    To  the  more  advanced 
classes  he  delivered  lectures  upon  didactic  end 
practical  theology,  the  history  of  Non-confor- 


mity, and  mythology.  Ezereises  in  speaking 
and  preaching  were  also  had.  —  He  had  hardly 
founded  his  seminary,  when  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  eccl.  court ;  but  through  the  King's 
intervention  the  indictment  was  quashed.  The 
seminary  now  rapidly  acquired  importance,  and 
became  the  chief  school  of  the  Independents. 
It  usually  had  from  20  to  30  students.  —  Dod- 
dridge was  untiring  in  his  labors,  notwithstand- 
ing his  bodilv  infirmities.  Besides  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  school  and  pastoral  oflSce,  he 
was  a  fertile  writer,  especially  of  practical  reli- 
gious works.  Tbe  chief  of  these,  which  have 
been  often  republished,  and  still  enjoy  great 
popularity  in  England  and  America,  are:  "  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  first 
published  1745,  and  suggested  to  him  by  Dr. 
Watts ;  *'  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal 
subjects  of  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity, 
with  references  to  the  most  considerable  au- 
thors." 1763 ;  "  The  Family  Expositor,"  Vol.  I., 
1739;  Vol.  IL,  1740;  Vol.  IIL  and  IV.,  1748; 
Vol.  V.  and  VI.,  ed.  by  Job  Orton,  1756.— Coi^ 
respondence  from  172i9-31,  ed.  by  J.  D.  Hum- 
phreys, Esq.  In  1748  he  revised  and  ed.  the 
works  of  Arohb.  Leighton,  publ.  in  Edinburgh,  2 
vols.  Some  of  the  above  works  were  early  trans- 
lated into  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  into  the 
German  languages.  Doddridge  was  a  man  of 
great  amiability  of  character,  and  of  sincere 
and  consistent  piety.  Though  not  distinguished 
for  depth  of  thought,  and  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Independency  to  attach  proper 
value  to  tbe  Church  and  its  grace-bearing  ordi- 
nances, his  practical  writings,  especially,  must 
long  minister,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  to 
many,  spiritual  edification  to  all  earnest  and  de- 
vout Christians. — Doddridge  also  exhibited  fine 
talents*  for  religious  poetry,  and  contributed 
some  of  the  best  compositions  found  in  English 
hymnology. — 11  is  arduous  labors,  however,  soon 

E roved  too  severe  for  his  feeble  constitution. 
Lis  health  having  quite  failed,  ho  made  a  joui^ 
ney  to  Bristol,  then  to  Lisbon,  to  recruit  it ;  but 
he  died  soon  after  reaching  the  latter  city,  Oct. 
26,  1751.  —  (See  Biogr.  by  Orton  ;  Booirx  and 
Bennet,  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters;  Memoir  by 
Prof.  FiSKE,  in  tbe  ed.  of  the  Fam.  Exp. :  Am- 
herst,  U.  S.,  1836  ;  Memoir  in  the  Comprehens. 
Comm.  Vol.  VI.).  ♦ 

Bodwellt  Henry,  born  at  Dublin,  1641,  being 
early  left  a  destitute  orphan,  vras  supported  by 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  his  mother's  brother,  and 
thus  enabled  tb  acquire  an  education.  He  en- 
tered Trinity  Coflege,  Dublin,  in  1G56,  and  re- 
mained there  for  10  years ;  during  part  of  which 
time  he  held  a  fellowship.  He  obtained  various 
academical  honors,  and  publiMhed  some  smaller 
works,  but  declined,  from  scruples  of  conscience, 
entering  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  he 
proved  a  zealous  friend  and  champion  of  the 
Establishment.  In  1674  went  to  England,  and 
visited  Holland;  then  he  published  several  works 
in  defence  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  raised 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  Hereupon  be  was 
chosen  Professor  of  History  of  Literature  at 
Oxford,  but,  declining  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III.,  lost  the  post  again  in  1691.  Dodwell 
wrote  several  times  in  defence  of  the  non-juring 
Bishops,  declared  those  schismatics  who  submit* 
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ted,  and  quit  th«  Anglican  oommanion.  Bat 
his  seal  for  Episoopaey  soon  overcame  his  other 
objeetionn,  so  that  he  ohanfred  hie  views  and 
rco(»gnifled  the  aathority  of  those  ^hotn  he  had 
branded  as  schiraiatics,  bat  did  not  return  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  Meanwhile  he  had  gone  to 
Gookham,  between  London  and  Oxford,  and 
fr(»m  thence  returned  to  Sbotterbrooke.  He 
married  in  his  52d  year,  and  begat  ten  chil- 
dren. In  this  retired  village  he  composed  nume- 
rous writings  upon  various  subjects.  He  died 
in  1711,  having  shortly  before  re-entered  the 
Anglican  communion. — D.  contributed  largely 
to  classical  literature,  including  works  on  phihjH 
logy,  antiquities,  the  history  of  literature,  chro- 
nology, geography.  These  were  his  best  pro- 
ductitrns.  But  his  theological  writings  are  also 
numerous.  They  include :  A  preface  to  a  transl. 
of  Fr.  of  Sales'  ItUroduetion  d  la  vie  devote;  two 
"  Letters  of  Advice,  1,  for  the  susception  of  Holv 
Orders,  2,  for  studies  Theological,"  to  the  2d  ed. 
of  which  he  added  a  discourse  upon  the  Pboen. 
Hist  of  Sanchoniathon,  which  he  thought  spn* 
rious.  From  1674  to  1688  he  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  patristic  studios,  connected  with  a 
contemplated  vindication  of  the  Anglican  C, 
and  produced:  1)  Ditsertationes  CyprianiecB^ 
Lond.,  1684,  which  display  learned  acuteness, 
but  also  an  inclination  to  strange  opinions; 
the  t-heme  of  the  Uth  diss,  is  de  pauciiaU  mar'^ 
tyrum,  its  aim  to  prove  that  the  number  of  mar- 
tyrs was  small  (refuted  by  RniWART :  Pnefat. 
gener.  in  acta  Mart.,  and  recently  by  Wiseman : 
Connect,  between  science  and  revealed  Reli- 
gion). 2)  Di»9,  de  jure  laieorttm  eaeerdotali  ex 
MetUentia  TerfuU,,  ic,,  Lond.,  1685.  3)  An  ed. 
of  the  opp,  posthuma  of  B.  Pearson  with  a  trea- 
tise de  euccees,  primorrm  Romas  epiecop,:  Ox- 
ford, 1687.  His  diss,  in  Irenaaim,  were  written 
daring  his  professorate  at  Oxford.  In  diss,  I. 
be  disagrees  with  the  then  prevalent  views  of 
inspiration,  in  dite,  II.  pronounces  the  N.  T. 
demoniacs  epileptics ; — both  gave  offence.  After 
resigning  his  professorship  he  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  churches 

il698),  a  letter  against  Toland's  views  of  the 
LT.  canon  (1701),  a  treatise  against  mixed 
marriages  (1702),  against  occasional  communion 
with  Dissenters  (1705),  and  a  letter  ajcainst  the 
use  of  incense  in  churches  (1711).  His  *'  Epis- 
tolary discourse,"  &c.,  Lond.,  1706,  advocating 
"  the  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  it  ie 
rendered  immortal  only  by  the  pleasure  of  Ood," 
^.,  excited  much  opposition.  As  he  connected 
the  conferring  of  this  immortality  with  baptism, 
the  work  was  composed  in  the  interest  of  the 
episcopacy.  He  also  contends,  here,  for  sacer- 
dotal absolution.  By  opponents  D.  was  charged 
with  impiety.  Popish  tendencies,  &g.  But  in 
his  private  life  he  was  strictly  religious,  and 
even  ascetic ;  he  fasted  thrice  a  week,  and  dur- 
ing all  Lent.  In  his  later  visits  to  London  and 
Oxfoni,  he  always  took  his  Hebr.  0.  T.,  Greek 
N.  T.,  and  Thorn,  a  Kempis,  &c.,  along.  Of  his 
sons  we  mention :  Henry,  a  lawyer  (see  Deism), 
and  WilUam,  Archd.  in  Berks hire.---( See  Fran- 
cis Brokesbv,  Life  of  Dr.  H.  Dodwell,  &c. : 
Load.,  1715,  2  vols.— Ersoh  and  Gruber). 

HsRaoG.* 


Bdderlein. — There  are  several  Gennm  theo- 
logians of  this  name.  But  Jokn  Ckristaoher  D, 
exerted  most  influence  upon  the  devefupfnent 
of  later  Protestant  theology,  and  forma  a  tran- 
sittim  from  strict  orthodoxy  to  the  more  liberal 
views  of  moderatism.  He  was  bom  at  Winds- 
heim,  Jan.  20,  1745,  educated  at  the  University 
of  Altorf,  and  in  his  22d  year  beeanie  dean  in 
his  native  town.  Having  won  reputation  by  bis 
Currn  critiem  ei  exegeticcB,  be  waa  appointed 
theol.  prof,  and  dean  of  Altorf  Univeraily.  In 
1782  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  2d  theol.  onair  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  Dee.  2, 1792.  Hia  Comm- 
on Isaiah  and  Proverbs  were  highly  prixed; 
and  his  Instit.  theol,  Chriet.  created  an  epoch  in 
that  department.  The  standpoint  of  bia  ayatem 
Appears  from  a  remark  in  the  preface,  aaying, 
that  the  theologian  of  our  day  most  nol  invent 
doctrines,  or  go  beyond  the  Bible ;  neither  most 
he  adhere  to  the  old  simply ;  but  more  folly  de- 
fine older  views,  use  new  expositions  of  particu- 
lar doctrines,  and  have  epeciai  rtferenoe  to  ike 
demands  of  the  times,  —  (See  Hanlkins  a.  An- 
MONS,  Journal  I. ;  Scblichteoroll's  NekxtJogy, 
1792 ;  Doring,  d.  deutsche  Kanzelredn.«  p.  36. 
Ersch  u.  Grubbr).  Haobnbacbt.*^ 

Doeg^,  an  Idumean  (1  Sam.  22 :  9,  18 ;  Ps. 
52  :  2).  was  the  overseer  of  the  shepherds  and 
flocks  of  Saul  (the  LXX  says,  on  1  Sam.  22 : 9, 
o  Svpof,  vifuw  rof  ^fuovoof  Xooifli,  cf.  Jos.«  AnL^ 
6,  12,  1).  It  was  an  important  office  at  fiastem 
courts.  Having  been  confined  at  Nob  (1  8am. 
21 :  8)«  on  account,  probably,  of  some  Levitical 
impurity,  contracted  after  his  conversion  to 
Judaism,  Doeg  witnessed  the  assistance  which 
Abimelech  afforded  David,  but  also  bow  inno- 
cently the  Ilighpriest  had  acted.  But  he  had 
the  boldness  to  report  the  case  to  Saul  in  a  false 
light,  and  the  cruelty  to  execute  the  King's 
bloody  vengeance,  even  after  Saul's  body-gaard 
had  shrunk  from  the  deed.  David  had  previ- 
onsly  (1  Sam.  22 :  22)  discovered  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  this  man,  but  hardly  thought  him 
capable  of  such  villanious  cruelty.  A  subse- 
quent delineation  of  him  is  given  in  Ps.  52. 
(See  Vaihinger'sQomm,  sum  Psalter,  I.,  280-84). 

VAlBtNGSa.* 

Dog,  *^  This  animal,  which  is  now  a  general 
favorite,  was  regarded  with  contempt  (Eceles. 
9  :  4)  by  the  Hebrews — as  it  still  is  in  the  East, 
being  an  unclean  animal ;  it  was  classed  with 
swine  (Is.  66  :  3 ;  Matt.  7 : 6.  Of.  Hoeacs Epp,f 
I.,  2,  26 ;  II.,  2,  75)  and  rarMy  used  exoppt  u»r 
watching  herds  (Job  30  :  1 ;  Is.  56  :  10)  and 
houses.  Still,  large  numbers  of  dogs  ran  at 
large  in  the  cities  (see  Luke  16  :  21 ),  and  were 
often  savage,  ravenous,  and  dangerous  (Ps.  22: 
17, 21 ;  Is.  56 : 1.  Cf.  Burckhadrt's  Travels  in 
Syria).  £ven  buried  human  corpses  were  not 
secure  against  them  (oomp.  1  Kings  14:11; 
16  :  4,  Ac.).  Allusions  are  made  to  their 
filthy  habiu  (Prov.  26  :  11 ;  2  Pet.  2  :  22).  _ 
Some  ancient  tribes  offered  dogs  in  sacrifice 
(Pausan.,  3,  14,  9;  Plutarch,  RomuL,  c.  21, 
qucesi,  rom,,  e,  52),  and  even  ate  their  flesh 
(Plut.,  de  sot,  anim,t  e,  2 ;  Justik.,  19,  1) ;  but 
the  Israelites  were  to  abhor  such  sacrifices  (Is. 
66  :  3),  and  to  regard  the  dog  as  the  emblem  of 
what  was  unclean,  profane,  vile,  and  impodent 
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(1  Sam.  17  :  43,  Ac.  &o.).  To  call  a  person  a 
dog  WC8  considered  most  insulting  (2  oaro.  16 : 
9).  In  later  limes  it  was  the  contemptuous 
tixle  applied  to  the  heathen  (Mutt.  15: 26.  See 
LtiGHTFOOT,  hoK  hcbr,) ;  a  reproach  since  retorted 
ufHin  Christians  bj  Mohammedans.  —  (See  Bo- 
CHABT,  Hierazoie,  1^  769,  Aic*^  ed.,  Lipt. ;  (Eo- 
MAMV,  verm.  Samml.  a.  d.  Natnrk.,  V.,  20,  &c.). 

Rvwncau* 
^  Doffmatios.— When«  in  the  Ist  cent..  Chris- 
tian QDOirine,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  called  dogma 
(doyyMMtt  rot)  anipMiv  wu  rwv  cuMsroKur.  ^.  I(/u, 
ad  Mag,  c.  13 :  ioyiwta  >foi>,  Orio.  in  Maiik,  torn. 
12,  i  23  ;  to  boyfuk^  simply,  for  the  whole  of  di»o- 
trine,  Orio.  c.  (JtU.  3,  c.  39,  where  the  apostles 
are  stjfled  6«3atfMaM  rov  ^ayitafeoi\  ftftbtf  d^yfAmt 
in  the  PneudO'Clemenivies,  15,  c.  1),  it  contains 
the  idea  of  something  determined,  settled,  un- 
conditional Ij  true.  In  the  Chnreh  fathers  of  the 
2d  and  3d  cent.,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenmus,  Cle- 
ment, Origin,  as  well  as  in  the  Clementines,  and 
the  newly-discovered  books  of  the  Philosopho- 
mena,  many  passages  occur  in  which  the  tenets 
of  the  Oreek  schools  of  philosophy,  and  the 
heresies  of  the  Christian  Church  are  called  607- 
fioro.  Passages  uf  this  kind  seem  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  Christian  doctrine  first  assumed 
the  character  of  dogma,  or  the  essence  of  dog- 
mas, through  theology^  since  this  gave  it  scien- 
tific form,  or  through  the  Church,  in  that  she 
has  made  it  the  substance  of  her  confession. 
But  this  second  use  of  the  word  is  borrowed 
from  a  heathen  sphere.  Yet  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  tenets  of  the  philosophical  schools  and 
sects  were  styled  ioy/jtata,  not  because  the  pro- 
duct of  the  human  intellect,  but  in  contrast  with 
what  was  doubtful  or  disputed.  At  all  events, 
in  the  first  sense  of  the  term,  doctrine  resting 
upon  the  auihoriig  of  adivUke  revelation^  was 
designated  as  infalliblv  true,  as  IvfiM.  The  use 
of  the^  word  in  the  K.  T.  we  pass  by,  since 
our  science  evidently  does  not  U>rrow  the  title 
from  it. 

The  ancient  Church  leads  us  to  the  real  point, 
the  perception  of  the  possibility  and  right  of  a 
science  or  dogmatics,  as  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ism of  theology.  The  aim  of  dogmatics  is  to 
represent  the  Christian  religion  as  a  system  of 
knowledge,  doctrine.  In  the  perft^rmance  of  this 
task,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  told  what  has  been 
regarded  as  truth  in  a  particular  age  or  circle, 
what  others  have  believed;  but  to  bo  taught 
what  is  uneonditionaUg  true  in  mattere  of  reli- 
gion. And  here  very  important  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  a  fundamental  distinction  in  all 
human  knowledge.  We  have  to  do  not  with  the 
sphere  of  nature,  but  of  the  spirit.  In  this 
sphere,  the  most  complete  division  springs  from 
the  difference,  whether  the  object  of  knowledge, 
as  such,  is  temporary  and  exposed  to  change,  or 
independent  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  absolute 
truth,  which  never  has  become,  and  cannot 
perish ;  which  the  mind  cannot  discern  without 
being  conscious  of  a  necessity  which  compels  it 
to  acknowledge  as  true  to-day  what  was  so  re- 
garded thousands  of  yean  before.  In  the  fint 
case,  the  mind  derives  its  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience; in  the  second,  from  a  principle  of  rei^ 
son  immanent  in  itself.  In  the  former  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  separation  and  diversity ;  in  the 


latter,  toward  universality  and  unity.  The  ona 
kind  of  knowledge  may  be  designated  as  his^ 
iorieaU  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word ;  the 
other  as  rationoL  The  question  arises,  to  which 
of  these  two  spheree  does  the  science  of  Chria- 
tiaa  doctrine  belong?  The  answer  is,  to  the 
former  only  in  a  relative  degree.  Its  great  mis- 
sion is  to  teach  the  unconditionally  true,  —  This 
distinction  avails  only  so  far  as  it  embraces 
those  objects  of  human  knowledge,  which  rise 
out  uf  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  of 
man  itse/f.  But  the  science  of  Ohriiitian  doo- 
trine  derives  its  material  from  the  saving  revdeh 
tioH  of  God  in  Christ,  the  God-man,  In  this 
revelation,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  others*  that 
antagonism  between  what  reason  seeks  — the 
absolutely  true  —  and  that  which  history  gives 
— the  relatively  true — is  abolished.  Here,  thai 
which  is  particular,  actual,  limited  by  time  and 
space,  is  also  absolutely  and  unconditionally  true, 
the  norm  and  measure  of  all  other  knowledge  in 
the  sphere  of  religion.  —  Thus,  the  scientific  re- 
presentation of  Christian  doctrines  can  preserve 
Its  historical  character,  without  detriment  to  its 
higher  aim ;  for  the  religion  of  Christ  is  itself  a 
historical  fact— the  absolute  fact  in  history.  On 
this  depends  the  peculiar  and  unique  position 
of  the  science  of  dogmatics  among  the  other 
sciences.  The  limitation  which  affects  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  is  the  limitation  of  the 
appropriating  and  reproducing  personality,  and 
does  not  lie  in  the  object.  —  A  science  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  possible,  because  its  object,  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  possesses  an  internal 
unity,  which  so  embraces  all  its  manifold  parts, 
that  it  develops  itself  in  them,  and  becomes  the 
key  to  their  true  undentanding.  This  unity  is 
the  redemption  of  man,  fact  and  idea  in  one. 
The  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  proper  centre  of  Chri»* 
tianity ;  but  as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  natu- 
ral order  of  this  world,  the  whole  couree  of 
things  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  it. 
To  have  led  the  way  in  this  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  imperishable  merit  of  Anselm's  work, 
cur  JDeus  homo, 

A  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  does 
not  limit  itself  to  telling  us  what  certain  men 
or  communities  of  men  have  believed,  or  still 
believe,  but  deals  with  eternal,  unchangeable 
truth,  can  only  proceed  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  revdation  and 
the  completion  ojaXX  the  revelations  of  God  in 
history.  —  From  those  only  who  have  faith  in  it 
as  such  can  the  science  spring.  Fides  pracedii 
intelleeium.  Credo  ut  intelligam.  Not  Carte- 
sian doubt  of  everything  beyond  the  existence 
of  the  thinking,  doubting  £go,  but  <ictive  faith 
is  the  pre-requisite  of  Christian  yvCtcif.  They 
who  lack  this  faith  either  confound  their  variable 
opinions  with  the  truth,  and  utter  them  unoon- 
scionsly,  whilst  they  dream  thev  are  giving  sci- 
entific expression  to  Christian  doctrine ;  or  they 
are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  difference,  and  the 
interest  which  thev  take  in  the  Christian  religion 
as  doctrine,  is  only  historical. — As  long  as  the 
Christian  revelation  meets  the  human  spirit  as 
mere  external  authority^  a  kind  of  faith  is  indeed 
possible,  but  not  anch  as  to  give  rise  to  a  leiea* 
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tiilo  knowledge  of  its  object  in  a  Kystematto 
form,  for  in  each  a  form,  doctrine  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  this  revelation.  Lack- 
ing the  eeniral  idea  which  binds  all  together  in 
one  harmonious  whole,  it  only  giTCs  an  aggre- 
gate of  particulars,  not  a  system.  —  It  is  the 
great  merit  of  jutiifyinfffaitit  that  it  does  away 
with  this  relation  of  mere  external  authoritjr. 
In  it  knowledge  has  a  starting-point,  an  organi- 
sing principle.  It  includes  the  certainty  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate union  with  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
himself.  This  certainly  rests  upon  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Thus  it  is  jtutijying  faiih,  as  the  real  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  the  bonds  of  the  natural  life, 
and  his  elevation  to  a  new  world  of  communion 
with  God  in  Christ,  by  which  the  objecUve  cen- 
tre of  Christianity,  the  redempticm  of  man,  enters 
first  truly  into  the  suiijeetive  life  and  eomeicuB' 
nest.  And  then  only,  when  the  essem*.e  of  the 
Christian  religion  dwells  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
.  does  the  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  in  the 
development  of  their  particular  parts,  become 
no  mere  external  copy,  but  a  living  picture  de- 
rived from  within. 

Our  older  theologians,  Lutherans  as  well  as 
Reformed,  teach,  along  with  many  of  the  school- 
men, that  theology  is  a  pradieal  science.  For 
reasons,  which  will  soon  appear,  we  cannot  en- 
dorse the  expression ;  they  confounded  it  with 
religion,  and  this  arose  from  an  insight  into  the 
fact,  thnt  a  true  theology  presupposes  a  life  of 
true  piety.  By  this  acknowledgement,  however, 
the  question  concerning  the  iheologia  irregeni- 
lorvfft,  as  agitated  between  pietism  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  time,  is  not  decided ;  for  such 
a  decision  would  certainly  require  a  more  tho- 
rough investigation  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  according  to 
the  true  order  of  things,  the  rise  of  theology  can 
only  be  conceived  on  the  basis  of  the  new  birth 
by  the  divine  power  of  salvation.  —  Am  now  the 
science  of  Christian  doctrine  springs  from  faith 
and  regeneration,  it  naturally  requires  also  in 
those  who  tench  it  such  regenerating  faith.  The 
truth  of  Christianity  cannot  be  demonstrated  to 
the  unbeliever ;  that  which  rests  upon  the  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus  cannot  be  proven  upon 
the  principles  of  natural  reason.  Renouncing 
all  such  vain  attempts,  the  science  confines 
itself  to  the  endeavor  to  raise  believers  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  glory  and  wealth  of  their 
inheritance. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  science  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  motives  or  reasons  which  give  rise  to  it. — 
The  want  of  such  a  scientific  organism  of  doc- 
trine is  not  felt  by  simple  piety.  Not,  however, 
because  piety  is  only  the  immediate  closing  in 
of  the  soul  with  Qod.  Apprehended  exclusively 
as  such,  it  lacks  the  determinative  elements  of 
knowledge ;  the  scientific  tendency  is  not  only 
wanting,  but  all  the  germs  of  it.  Whatever  value 
this  conception  of  piety  may  possess  under  some 
aspects,  it  is  evidently  a  mere  abstraction.  Such 
a  poitition  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  religion 
embracing  (26^ Atfo^oete  and  positive  doet^'ines  is 
a  sheer  impossibility.    The  scientific  tendency 


is  wanting  to  simple  piety,  only  becaase  the 
knowledge  it  possesses  is  received  in  implicit 
confidence  as  taught  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church. — But  as  the  spirit  of  scientific  culture 
in  general  acauires  more  importance  within  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  pious  men  of  scien- 
tific attainments  come  to  occupy  a  difTerent  rela- 
tion to  received  doctrines.  They  are  met  by 
contradictions,  not  only  between  different  de- 
partments of  Christian  knowledge,  but  also  in 
the  same  department  and  in  the  teachings  of 
the  same  persons.  Some  of  them  do  not  escape 
the  attention  even  of  unrefiecting  piety ;  though 
it  leaps  over  the  difficulty  with  ease  withoot 
making  any  attempt  to  remove  it  But  what- 
ever limit  we  may  assign  to  scientific  knowledge, 
the  possibility  of  it  rests  absolutely  upon  ac- 
knowledging the  axiom,  that  two  contradictory 
doctrinal  propositions  cannot  both  be  true.  Any 
one  who  reiects  this  axiom  must  at  the  same 
time  turn  his  back  upon  all  theology.  From 
the  perception,  therefore,  of  the  contradictions 
which  attach  to  the  manner  in  which  Christian 
doctrines  aro  exhibited,  arises  the  conviction 
that  errors  must  have  been  introduced.  And 
this  conviedon  is  inseparable  from  on  efiTort  to 
determine  by  a  valid  process  what  the  true  doc- 
trines are. 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said  it  is  eri- ' 
dent  that  we  have  had  in  view  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  science  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
occasion  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  deve- 
lopment of  heretical  opinions ;  an  occasion,  how- 
ever, which  is  essentially  the  same  at  every  sob- 
sequent  staj^  of  the  science.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Church,  apart  from 
the  simple  baptismal  formula  of  most  ancient 
times,  were  the  oocumenical  creeds  and  the 
theological  treatises  of  the  Fathers;  and  to 
ignore  or  oppose  these  results  would  certainly 
betray  a  false  tendency  of  scientific  culture. 
Yet  we  must  neither  assume  that  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  primitive  period,  though  it  ex- 
clude the  heresies  of  the  age,  has  actually  sur- 
mounted nil  confusion  and  contradiction ;  nor 
that  it  possesses  normative  force  for  subsequent 
scientific  labors.  The  same  motives  exist  now 
as  then  for  the  effort,  by  means  of  scientific 
helps,  to  work  out  a  true  and  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine. — ^The  scientific  spirit, 
when  truly  awakened,  puts  forth  its  demands 
as  unconditionally  as  divine  revelation  itself; 
for  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  disposition  of  the 
reason  to  subject  itself  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
that  which  is  received  by  faith.  Any  desire  to 
accommiHlate  the  truth  to  anv  practical  interest 
must  therefore  be  denied.  This  entire  subjec- 
tion of  the  reason  to  revelation  is  the  proper 
beginning  of  the  science  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  is  a  theoretical  want  accordingly  in  which 
dogmatics  takes  its  rise — a  necessitv  of  the  rea- 
son to  know  the  grounds  and  the  internal  con- 
nection of  all  that  faith  holds  to  be  true.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  is  at  the  same  time  the  condi- 
tion of  thorough  religious  instruction ;  though 
this  practical  purpose  is  not  the  ground  of  the 
science.  —  There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the 
theoretic  nature  of  this  want.  Could  we  con- 
ceive of  Christinn  instruction  being  free  from 
error  and  perpetuating  itself  thus,  the  same  im- 
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pulse  iirould,  nevertheless,  assert  itn  domnnds ; 
for  it  19  of  the  tmtore  of  the  reasuh  lo  po»!<e8S 
knowledge  under  a  scientific  form.  A  religion, 
therefore,  that  lays  hold  of  the  whole  being  of 
man  and  calls  it  into  activity  lutiHt  of  necessity 
awaken  the  tendency  to  possess  a  scientific 
knowledj;e  of  its  doctrines.  But  more  on  this 
point  in  another  place.  Historically  considered, 
the  practical  needs  of  the  Church  are  the  first 
occasion  of  the  science. 

As  all  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  grow 
forth  from  the  idea  of  redemption  as  from  a 
gem,  there  is  the  best  reason  for  unfolding  these 
elements  as  one  wholes  as  has  been  recently  dune 
▼ery  scientifically  by  Nitzsch  (System  der  Christ. 
Lehre,  6th  ed.,  1852),  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary practice  of  resolving  them  into  two  sepa- 
rate sciences.   It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  doc- 
trines fall  into  two  distinct  classes.    On  the  one 
hand,  redemption  is  represented  as  proceeding 
from  God,  as  entering  into  and  developing  itself 
in  the  history  of  fallen  humanity,  and  comple- 
ting itself  in  eternity.    On  the  other,  certain 
obligations  are  laid  upon  man,  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  imparted  by  God,  he  is  re- 
quired to  meet.    Yet  as  it  is  redemption  itself 
mm  which  these  peculiar  duties  spring,  there 
is  no  neeeMtty  for  developing  them  as  a  separate 
science.  —  Nevertheless  there  is  a  propriety  in 
treating  each  side  of  redemption  as  tipariundar 
science.     The  end  of  redemption  is  not  simply 
the  revelation/)f  the  divine  being,  but  the  salva- 
tion of  man.     The  restoration  of  mankind  to 
living  communion  with  God,  is  the  focus  of  the 
whole  system.     Hence,  two  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  arise.     The  one  is  objective,  the  other, 
subjective ;  the  one  is  the  constitution  and  com- 
pletion of  the  truth,  including  its  essential  con- 
ditions, those  in  God  and  those  in  man,  which 
are  united  in  the  incarnation  and  work  of  Christ; 
the  other  is  the  transformation  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  by  the  power  of  re- 
demption, and  constitutes  the  great  duty  of  the 
regenerated  man.    Thus  originate   Dogmatics 
and  Ethics.    Both  are  a  stone  of  stumbling ; 
the  former  to  the  one-sided  practical  spirit  of 
modern  times  that  would  sunder  moral  activity 
from  faith ;  the  latter  to  the  quietism  that  re- 
solves faith  into  mere  theory,  and,  from  fear  of 
interfering  with  divine  sovereignty,  restrains  the 
tendency  to  moral  activity. — It  cannot  be  urged 
against   this  distinction  that  manv  doctrines 
(Sanctification,  the  Church,  keJ)  belong  to  both 
spheres ;  for  ihey  art  viewed^  in  each^from  diffe- 
rent Me9,      Dogmatics  presents  doctrines  as 
realities,  facts ;  ethics,  assuming  them  as  facts, 
treats  of  them  as  duties^  or  as  facts  to  be  actual- 
ized in  life. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Dogmatics  in  the 
community  of  sciences,  makes  it  important  to 
determine  haw  it  must  establish  its  theses,  and 
conduct  its  demonstrations  of  truth.  Redemp- 
tion, as  contemplating  the  regeneration  of  man, 
is  the  essential  subject  of  Dogmatics.  This  re- 
demption is  entirely  the  work  of  the  redeeming 
personality  of  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ.  His 
sayings  and  doings,  in  the  revelation  of  bis  per- 
sonality and  the  execution  of  his  mission,  must 
form  the  original  and  chief  foundation  of  dog- 
matic proof.    Saoh  thesis  mast  be  established 


by  pr(M»f  of  its  ngreement  with  his  acts  and  say- 
ings.    It  is  upon    Christ,  thercfi»re,  that  the 
truth  of  dogmatic  theses  must  rest ;  or  at  least 
upon  something  immediately  derived  from  Christ. 
Among    other   things   his  holy  life,   with   its 
supernatural  commencement  must  bo   t^iken; 
espeeiiilly   his  death,   resurrection,   ascension,' 
which,  however,  belong  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
But  upon  these  Christ  gave  no  full  instruction ; 
for  this  we  are  directed  to  the  teachings  of  his 
Apostles,  as  complementary  to  his  own  (John 
16  :  12,  13 ;  14  :  25,  26).     llence  as  a  further 
basis  of  proof,  we  have  the  additional  teachings 
of  the  Apostles  upon  the  above  points.  —  Were 
these  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  orally  handed 
down,  in  a  reliable  way,  dogmatic  demonstra- 
tion would  appeal  to  that.    But  we  have  no 
such  oral  tradition ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  such  tradition  should  have  purely 
propagated  itself  even  to  the  4th  or  5th  cent. 
For  although  to  pledge  the  authority  of  the  C. 
for  its  purity  and  reliability,  is  indispensable  to 
Romanism,  yet  by  making  the  episcopate,  as 
the  eccL  representativa,  the  depository  of  an  in- 
fallible judgment  for  deciding  upon  true  tradi- 
tion, it  virtually  robs  that  tradition  of  its  assumed 
reliability,  and  practical  significance.    Christ, 
moreover,  deposited  no  such  authority  in  the 
Church,  but  provided  that  by  his  guidance  of  the 
C,  those  sayings  and  facts,  pertaining  to  him- 
self, should  be  committed  to  writing  (Scripture), 
and  in  this  form  be  securely  transmitted.    This 
Scripture,  therefore,  of  the  N.  T.,  must  furnish 
Dogmatics  with  the  true  basis  for  its  theses  con- 
cerning Christ,  and  no  tradition  can  in  this 
sense  be  co-ordinate  with  it.    But  the  facts  of 
the  revelation  of  redemption,  and  their  effects 
upon   the  inner  history  of  mankind,  form  an 
organic  whole,  gradually  developed,  according 
to  the  necessity  and  susceptibility  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  revealed.    They  are  all  concluded 
in  Christ,  who  prepared  the  way  for  his  advent 
by  those  revelations  which   are  found  in  the 
forms  of  history,  prophecy,  and  doctrine  in  the 
0.  T.    Hence,  the  importance  of  the  0.  T.  for 
Christian  Dogm.,  is  conditioned  by  the  N.  T. 
According  to  the  normal  process  of  religious 
development,  the  dogmatic  theolo<;ian,  as  every 
Christian,  reaches  the  0.  T.  through  the  N.  T., 
and  recognises  the  former  as  a  divine  revelation, 
not  merely  because  Christ  and  his  apostles  refer 
to  it  as  such,  but  also  because  the  Nf.  T.  leads  to 
and  illumines  the  0.  T. — But  it  may  seem  more 
difficult  to  perceive  how  the  Testament  of  pro- 
mise and  preparation  should  still  serve  to  esta- 
blish  dogtnaSt  since  the  T.  of  fulfilment  and  com- 
pletion has  appeared.    Of  course,  no  Christian 
dogma  has  its  sole  basis  in  the  0.  T. ;  the  latter 
can  furnish  corroborative  or  co-ordinate  proof 
of  such  as  are  taught  in  both ;  and  it  does  this 
by  virtue  of  its  organic  relation  to  the  N.  T. 
Novum  T^st,  in  Vetere  laid,  Vetus  in  Novopatet, 
Thus,  then,  the  SS.  form  the  only  basis  of  proof 
for  Dogmatics.  -  But,  as  seen  above,  the  forma- 
tion of  dogm.  theol.  presupposes  a  living  perso- 
nal faith  in  the  redemptive  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  the 
mind  of  man  may  get  into  a  position  for  under- 
standing the  contents  of  Scripture.    It  is  the 
witnessing  of  the  Spirit  whioh  qualifie 
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ezpoand  the  SS.    This  wiinesKing,  nrhich   is ' 
esaentially  OMuciated  with  the  Wurd,  producen  | 
an  unconaUional  certainty  in  the  conKciousnesH  | 
of  the  Christian,  which  no  opposing  conclusions 
of  the  reason,  and  even  no  seeming  contradictions 
of  the  SS.  themselves,  can  mislead.    This  is  the 
real  significance  of  religioiu  MuhQtctwity  in  Dog- 
matics.  It  does  not  form  a  second  special  ground 
of  demonstratiun,  but  a  rich  source  uf  theologi- 
cal views  and  conceptions,  and  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  rignt  use  of  the  Scripture  basis. 
It  is  also  an  obvious  error  to  conceive  of  reli- 

Sious  subjectivity  as  a  right  and  prerogative  of 
le  human  spirit,  set  over  against  the  authority 
of  revelation ;  for  religious  subjectiviiy  is  the 
urork  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  will  therefore  be 
Bubitrdinate  to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  with  what  limitations  SchUi- 
ermacJier^M  idea  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
must  be  applied  to  the  case.  Until,  therefore, 
revealed  truth  takes  such  possession  of  the 
mind,  the  theologian's  work  must  be  confined  to 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  Bible  pas- 
sages under  their  proper  doctrinal  heads;  be 
might  prepare  a  Bibi.  Theology,  but  he  could  not 

Sroduce  a  Dogmatics.  —  This  religious  indepen- 
ence,  however,  which  each  one  acquires  thruueh 
justifying  faith  is  not  religious  isolation.  J^r 
each  Christian  finds  that  he  is  not  alone  in  the 

Eossession  of  redeeming  truth ;  rather  that  he 
as,  with  rare  exceptions,  acquired  it  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  planted  by 
the  Apostles,  and  inwardly  united  by  its  common 
possession.  The  testimony  of  all  experience 
proves  it  obviously  false,  indeed,  to  bind  this 
instrumentality  exclusively  to  an  eccl.  office, 
forms  of  worship,  or  eccl.  ordinances;  the 
channels  are  various,  and  are  found  not  only  in 
the  spheres  of  oral  communications  or  official 
functions,  but  in  those  of  literature  and  art, 
those  definitely  constituted  ones  being  merely 
the  most  prominent.  And  even  when  a  single 
Christian  becomes  participant  in  this  life  of  faith 
in  an  independent  way,  his  own  experience  must 
Boon  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  a  Church 
of  God  on  earth,  a  communion  of  redeemed  and 
regenerated  men ;  and  he  will  feel  constrained 
to  seek  their  testimony,  to  listen  to  their  voice, 
and  willingly  to  learn  from  them  their  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  Word  of  God.  To  such  an  one,  the 
Church  will,  in  the  main,  be  the  expounder  of 
Uiat  Word,  and  he  will  gladly  use  the  helps  thus 
furnished,  to  solve  the  numerous  questions 
which  will  continually  arise.  ^  But,  in  all  this, 
be  will  not — with  Caiixtus  —  allow  the  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries  to  bind  his  conscience, 
and  set  limits  to  his  inquiries.  He  is,  uncon- 
Boiously  and  consciously,  under  the  living  influ- 
ence of  the  Church,  cherishes  for  her  love,  rever- 
ence, and  confidently  believes  that  the  IIol^ 
Spirit  has  kept  her  mainly  in  tho  way  of  truth. 
But  he  knows,  as  a  Christian  who  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  «tn,  that  sin  and  error,  though 
broken  in  principle,  are  not  annihilated,  but 
Btill  remain  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Church. 
He  knows  that  it  is  an  aim  of  the  Church  to 
present  a  pure  system  of  doctrine,  towards  which 
Bhe  is  ever  approximating  in  her  earthly  course, 
and  that  hence  she  is  his  helper  and  guide  to 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  but  without  ignor- 


ing his  right  and  duty  to  consult  for  himaeU 
the  highest  norm  of  truth.  If  the  Cburdi 
claimed  power  to  determine  doctrine  for  him  by 
her  unconditional  teaching,  he  must  be  con- 
vinced that  such  authority  was  exercised  by  s 
direct  revelation,  which  would  not  only  exter 
nally  bind  bini,  but  with  which  he  would  find 
himself,  as  a  Christian,  in  full  oniaon.  As  this 
is  impossible  for  the  evangelical  Christian,  for 
whom  the  quasi  divine  authority  claimed  fur  the 
Church  by  the  Romish  system  is  manifestly  an- 
founded — such  a  normal  character  of  eccl.  deci- 
sions would  be  a  mere  external  law  fc»r  Dog- 
matics, and  thus  deprive  it  of  its  scientific  cha- 
racter. The  eccl.  determinations  of  doctrine 
which  resulted  from  the  controversies  of  the  4th 
and  5th  cent.,  and  of  the  Reformation,  possess 
their  high  value  for  the  evang.  the«>]ogian,  be* 
clause  he  sees  their  sub^tantial  truth  ever  con 
firmed  anew  by  the  Bible. 

In  view  of  the  continued  presence  of  sin  and 
error  in  tho  Church,  a  purifying  and  wrreeting 
power  is  required,  which  shall  be  superior  to 
this  evil.  This  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  single  theologian  ;  iiift, 
first,  this  id  only  a  transient  element  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church,  and  then  each  theolo- 
gian is  himself  subject  to  this  evil,  and  needs  the 
influence  of  that  purifier  and  corrector;  yea,  be 
needs  it  more  than  the  Church,  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  is  concIuMons 
reached  by  common  effort,  and  mutual  compari- 
sons and  corrections,  than  the  single  theologian. 
If,  with  all  repudiuiions  of  Pelagianism,  it  is 
Pelagian  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
an  infallible,  binding  authority  for  the  con- 
science, it  is  doubly  Pelagian  to  transfer  the 
authority  of  correcting  errors,  of  which  no  re- 
sults of  the  general  Church  arc  wholly  free,  to 
individual  theologians.  The  true  corrective  can 
be  found  only  in  the  SS.,  as  the  true  Revelation 
of  God.  But,  besides  exercising  these  regulative 
and  critical  functions,  the  Bible  is  also  & /erfii»- 
zing  source  of  new  thoughts  and  views  ior  the 
dogmatic  theologian  ;  in  which  respect,  however, 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  in  connection  with 
the  entire  course  of  eccl.  development  and  doo* 
tiine,  as  these  have  originally  sprung  from  the 
SS.  as  the  head-fountain. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  using  Scriphtre 
proofs  in  Dogmatics,  an  enlarged  spirit  is  to  be 
commended.  For  Dogm.,  the  old  distinction  of 
proofs,  xaita  fajtov  and  xara  itapowv,  is  of  no 
account,  because,  as  a  science,  it  must  rely  upon 
a  strict  and  necessary  connection  of  its  concep- 
tions. For  the  same  reason  we  must  affirm  thai 
dogmatic  conceptions  and  theses,  which  have 
no  immediate  Scripture  basis,  but  necessarily 
follow  from  others  which  rest  on  such  basis,  may 
be  considered  as  being  essentially  as  well  founded 
in  the  SS.  as  those  which  may  be  substantiated 
by  express  passages.  The  Bible  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  aphorisms,  designed  to  serve  as  proofs 
texts  for  Dogmatics,  nor  a  magasine  of  dicta 
probantia,  but  a  collection  of  writings  which 
sprang  immediately  from  the  relijBjioos  life  of 
God's  people,  and  is  intimately  joined  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants;  and  every  expres- 
sion in  it  belongs  to  its  proper  connection,  and 
hi^  its  true  meaning  fixed  by  that    The  aozie^ 
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>f  l\>gm.  to  quote  biblical  proofii,  may  easily 
betray  ihcolopans  into  an  atomistic  mode  of 
procedure,  which  tears  passages  out  of  their 
connection,  and  makes  them  isolated  proofs  for 
equally  isolated  dogmatic  theses.  —  But  if  the 
use  of  the  SS.  in  an  enlarged  spirit  shall  not  be 
abused  into  an  excuse  fur  silently  disregarding 
Scripture  proof,  the  besi  plan  vrould  be  to  in- 
troduce each  dogma  with  a  biblical-theological 
exhibition  of  the  Scripture  grounds  on  which  it 
rests,  and  by  which  its  pof>itions  are  substan- 
tiated, and  then,  in  the  scientific  development 
of  the  d(»^ma,  to  refer  to  the  Scripture  results 
thus  obtained.  If  the  agreement  of  the  chief 
pointfl  of  the  dogma  with  the  SS.  is  thus  esta- 
blished, the  minor  points  may  be  safely  admitted 
from  their  internal  connection  with  the  rest. 

Schleiermacher  classifies  Dogmatics  under 
histortcal  theology.  But  whatever  may  have 
prompted  this  arran^ment,  it  involves  an  entire 
diaplac^ment  of  the  idea  of  D.  Its  prominence 
among  other  theological  disciplines,  and  even 
the  arrangement  of  S.'s  ^'Glaubenslehre,"  as 
well  an  the  influence  which  it  has  ever  exerted, 
are  incomprehensible,  if  this  science,  made 
parallel  with  eccl.  statistics,  is  merely  to  state 
what  is  believed  and  taught,  for  the  fime  being, 
in  this  or  that  branch  of  the  Church,  and  not 
to  settle  or  teach  anything  itj«elf.  Were  this 
Dogmatics,  another  theological  diFcipline  would 
be  required,  which  should  prejteni  absolute  ii-uth 
in  a  gcientijic  furm, — Upon  the  proper  place  and 
office  of  Dogmatics  in  the  theological  organism, 
the  following  outlines  are  offered.  Practical 
theol,,  as  the  second  chief  part,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  first  part,  which  might  properly  be 
termed  theoretical  theol.,  because  it  would  in- 
clude departments  sprini^ing  from  a  purely  theo- 
retical desire  to  determine  their  contents  in  a 
scieDtifio  way.  Theoretical  theol.  would  be  di- 
vided into  historical  and  thelie  theology.  The 
former  section  would  describe  the  historical 
origin  and  development  of  Christianity  in  Reve- 
lation, and  man's  gradual  apprehension  and  ap 
propriation  of  it.  Thetic  (thesis)  theology  would 
present  absolute  Christian  truth  in  a  scientific 
form,  and  this  again  1)  as  dogmatic ;  2]  as  theol. 
ethics.  —  If,  now,  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
Dogmatics  to  set  forth  absolute  truth  in  the 
purest  scientific  form ;  and  if,  in  doing  this  ac- 
cording to  Protestant  principles,  it  makes  the 
SS.  its  only  norm  and  highest  source,  it  is  unde- 
niably a  misnomer  to  speak  of  Lutheran,  Ke- 
formed,  &c.,  Dogmatics.  Each  Church,  of  course, 
has  ili  confessions,  its  svmbolical  theology,  and 
dogmatic  theologians ;  but,  among  Protestants, 
Dogmatics  can  only  be  Christian,  and  denomi- 
national theology  is  not  to  be  identified  with  it, 
OS  is  done  by  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Hiat&ry  of  Prot.  Dogmatics  has  been  re- 
cently enriched  by  the  more  thorough  and  com- 
prebenaive  work  of  W.  Gass,  1st.  vol.  1854. — It 
most  saffioa^  in  presenting  the  recent  literature 
of  this  science,  to  mention  only  the  more  im- 
portant works. — ^The  personality  of  Jesus  Christ 
[see  above)  being  the  central  point  of  Dogmatics, 
the  latter  science  will  not  be  supplanted  by  Phi- 
losophy, even  when  Philos.,  its  pantheistic  period 
having  wholly  passed  away,  shall  have  settled 
Mooii  (he  true  basis  of  the  theistie  principle. — 


Hence,  it  was  only  a  remarkable  episode  in  tho 
history  of  German  theology,  that,  fur  a  time, 
Dogm.  was  chiefly  treated^  as  a  handmaid  of 
systems  of  truth  erected  upon  natural  or  rational 
grounds.  Of  this  character  were,  not  only  the 
works  of  the  school  of  popular  eclectic  rational- 
ism, as  the  compendiums  of  Eckermann,  Henke^ 
Staudlin  (with  closer  attachment  to  the  critical 
philosophv),  Amman,  Wegscheider,  the  last  ed. 
of  Bretschneidcr,  but  those  also  who  followed  % 
definite  philosophical  system,  as  J)aub,  and  Mar- 
heineke,  at  first  based  upon  Schelling's  system, 
and  in  later  ed.  upon  Hegel's.  In  opposition  to 
these,  arose  those  of  the  historical  svpenuituraJr 
isiic  school,  as  the  works  of  St(yrr,  Rtinhard^ 
Schott,  Knapp,  Hahn,  Sieudel,  The  work  of 
Schleiermacher  (see  Art):  **Dcr  chr.  Glaube 
nach  d.  Grundn'atzen  d.  ev.  Kirche,  Ac,"  created 
an  epoch  by  its  lofty  independence  and  religious 
depth,  combined  with  masterly  systematic  and 
dialectic  qualities.  The  mt^dification  which  this 
last  system  most  needed,  concerning  the  Biblical 
idea  of  Revelation,  was  made  by  JSUzsch  (Syst. 
d.  chr.  Uhre,  Ist  ed.  1829,  6th  ed,  1851)  and 
Twesten,  Vorlesungen  liber  d.  Dogm.  d.  ev.  lutber. 
Kirche,  1st.  vol.  1st  ed.  1826,  3d  ed.  1834;  2d 
vol.  1837  (not  completed).  Of  the  like  spirit, 
and  largely  following  S.  and  newer  philosophical 
systems,  but  pervaded  by  the  supernatural  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  are  Th.  A,  Litbner^s  chr. 
Dogm.  aus  d.  christolog.  Princip  &c.  (not  com- 
pleted) ;  /.  P,  Lange's  chr.  Dogm.,  erster  Th., 
philos.  Dogm.  1849,  sweiter  Th.,  positive  Dogm. 
1851;  II.  Martensen,  d.  chr.  Dogm.  (Danish); 
/.  U,  A,  Ebrard,  chr.  Dogm.  1851,  1852.  — The 
subject  is  treated  in  the  rationalistic  spirit,  but 
in  an  improved  form,  by  K.  Hose,  ev.  I>i>gm.  1st 
ed.  1826,  4th  ed.  1850.  —  W.  M,  L.  de  Wette 
(Dogm.  d.  ev.-luther.  Kirche,  &c.  1st  cd.  1816, 
3d,  1840),  K.  Hose  (Ilutterus  redivivus,  &c.  1st 
ed.  1828.  8th,  1855),  and  K  Schmid  (d.  Dogm. 
d.  ev.-luther.  K.  kt  ed.  1843,  3d.  1854)  have 
gone  upon  the  view  that  dogmatics  should  sim- 
ply set  forth  the  ^doctrines  held  by  a  particular 
Church,  without  regard  to  the  actual  convictions 
of  the  author.  Upon  the  same  principle,  but  of 
a  more  apologetic  character,  is  the  still  un- 
finished work  of  O,  Thomasiiis,  Christ i  Person 
u.  Werke ;  Darstellung  d.  ev.-luther.  Dogm.  Ac, 
erster  Th.  1853,  and  that  of  Alex.  Schweizer,  d. 
Qlaubenslchre  d.  ev.-reform.  K.,  1844,  1847.  — 
An  able,  independent  effort  to  derive  a  system 
of  Christian  theology,  in  a  strictly  genetic  way, 
from  the  Bible,  has  been  begun  by  J.  C.  K.  Hoff^ 
maim,  d.  Schriftbeweis,  erste  Iliilfte,  1852; 
erste  Abth.  der  sweiten  Ualfte,  1853.  The 
method  adopted,  however,  makes  the  work 
more  of  a  Bibl.  Theol.  than  a  Dogmatics.  Re- 
lated to  this  in  spirit  and  tendency,  if  not  in 
dogmatic  results,  is  /.  T.  Beck's  chr.  Lebrwis- 
senschaft  nach  d.  bibl.  Urkunden.  1841.  and  his 
Einl.  in  d.  System  d.  chr.  Lehre,  1838.— Finally, 
we  name,  Fr.  Strauss,  d.  chr.  Glaubensl.  in 
ihrer  geschiohtl.  £ntwickelung  u.  im  Kampfs 
mit  der  modernen  Wissensch.  1840,  1841. 

J.  MUllir.* 

BoloinOf  a  leader  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren 

(see  Art.).    His  peculiar  views  are  set  forth  in 

three  prophetic  works,  the  third  of  which  is  lost, 

whilst  only  abstracts  of  the  others  are  preserved 
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ih  tbe  AdditamerUttm  ad  hist.  D,  The  first  wns 
wiitten,  1300,  in  Dalmatia,  whither  he  hod  re- 
tired with  most  of  his  followers ;  it  is  addressed, 
like  tho»e  prepared  three  years  later,  to  scat- 
tered members  of  the  sect,  and  to  Christians  in 
general.  After  declaring  his  orthodoxy,  he  an- 
nounced 1303  as  the  year  of  his  enemies'  de- 
struction, and  the  complete  victory  of  his  party 
and  cause,  appointed  by  God  fur  the  renovation 
of  the  world.  The  prophecy  having  failed,  he 
postponed  the  time  to  1304,  affirming  that  God 
had  revealed  to  him  the  true  import  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Bible.  —  He  distinguished  four 
ttaiuM  in  the  history  of  the  divine  life  on  earth ; 
each  good  at  the  start,  but,  having  degenerated, 
supplanted  by  the  next.  The  first  was  that  of 
tbe  O.  T.  patriarchs.  In  the  second,  Christ  ap- 
peared, with  his  Apostles,  to  establish  new  vir- 
tues ;  these  were  celibacy,  in  opposition  to  mar^ 
riage,  and  poverty,  in  opposition  to  earthly  pos- 
sessions. The  third  period  began  with  Pope 
Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantine,  when 
the  Church  was  compelled  to  use  wealth  in  the 
training  of  the  newly-converted  heathen,  to  show 
them  how  it  can  be  used  for  God's  glory.  But 
the  love  of  the  world  becoming  predominant,  a 
reaction  appeared  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 
This,  however,  also  failed  to  restore  poverty  as 
a  virtue,  especially  among  ecclesiastics  and 
monks.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  suc- 
ceeded no  better.  Tbe  fourth  status  began  with 
Segarelli  and  Dolcino,  who  aimed  to  restore  the 
apostolic  manner  of  life ;  this  period  shall  reach 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  required  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  worldly  possessions,  and  the 
unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  love  of  the  Spirit, 
without  imposing  forms,  customs,  or  any  extern 
nal  rules.  Dolcino  was  evidently  influenced  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  —  D.  pro- 
phesied, also,  that  Frederic  of  Sicily,  then  under 
a  ban,  would  become  Emperor,  set  up  new  kings, 
and  cast  Boniface  from  bis  throne ;  that  then  a 
new  head  of  the  Church,  sent  of  God,  would 
fieijgn  in  peace,  and  the  Uoly  Ghost  be  poured 
oot  aa  of  old.  Apart  from  bis  prophecies,  D.'s 
Yiavs  betray  that  mysticism  whicn  would  re- 
nounce everything  outward  as  the  cause  of  evil, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  might  rule  in  its  ideal 
freedom;  perfect  love,  as  the  bond  of  souU, 
should  be  realized  in  its  exaltation  over  all  law ; 
all  human  relationships  should  rest  upon  a 
purely  spiritual  communion,  &c.  D.  himself 
carried  out  this  theory ;  he  had  no  property ;  he 
lived  with  a  former  nun,  Margaret,  whom  he 
called  bis  diUctissima  soror,  —  That  D.  saw  the 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  was  animated  by  a 
religious  sentiment,  must  be  admitted ;  but  his 
misapprehensions  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
sensual  fancies,  rendered  his  attempts  futile. 
But  his  memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
who  thought  him  a  hero  and  martyr,  whilst,  his 
foes  denounced  him  as  a  false  prophet,  whom  tbe 
hand  of  God  punished.  Dante  compares  him  to 
Mohammed  (Hell,  XXVllI.,  55,  &o.).  — (See 
Hist,  D.,  and  tbe  Additam,  by  Muratori,  Script, 
rer,  Ital,  IX.  425,  Ac. ;  MosaxiM,  Ketzergesch. 
&o. :  Ilelmst.  1748,  p.  193,  kc, ;  Schlosser,  AbU- 
lard  u.  Dulcin.  ke, :  Gotha,  1807,  8vo. ;  Baggio- 
LiNi,  Dolcino  e  i  Paiareni:  Novara,  1838, 12rao. ; 
Kbome,  Fra  Dole.  Ac, :  Lpz.  1844,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt.* 


Bolet,  a  native  of  Orleans,  a  fauDaaaist  and 
philologian,  the  author  of  many  works,  was  im- 
prisoned for  being  inclined  to  the  Reformation, 
but  set  free  upon  a  promise  of  fidelity  to  the 
Romish  religion.  Subsequently  he  caused  dis- 
satisfaction, and  was  strangled  and  burnt,  1546. 
It  is  said,  but  not  proven,  that  before  his  de<uh 
he  abjured  his  errors,  and  invoked  the  Virgin. 
Protestants  never  counted  him  among  their 
martyrs,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Calvin,  in  bis 
de  scandalis :  Agrippam^  ViHanovaiutm,  DoUium 
et  similes  vulgo  notum  est  tanquam  Cydopsa 
qttospiam  Etangelium  semper /asluose  spretisse. 
Tandem  eo  prolapsi  sunt  amentias  eifuroris,  vi 
non  modo  in  Jiliam  Dei  execrabiUs  Maspkcvuu 
evomerentf  sea  quantum  ad  animas  vitam  attin^ 
nihil  a  eanibus  et  porcis  putarent  se  diffcrre.  In 
a  word,  he  was  considered  an  atheist,  —  (See 
Bayle,  Iseli.)  IIbrzog.* 

Dominic  and  the  Dominicans,  At  CtLlanieg&, 
or  Culervoga,  in  the  bishopric  of  Osma,  Old  Cas- 
tile, lived,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  Felix, 
of  a  good  family,  though  not  of  the  Guaman$— 
with  his  wife,  Joanna  of  Aza.  Tbe  latter  was 
of  an  extraordinary  piety ;  and  when,  in  view 
of  her  approaching  delivery,  she  redoubled  her 
zeal  at  the  grave  of  St.  Dominic,  Ab.  of  Silos, 
the  St.  revealed  to  her  the  grand  future  of  her 
child.  In  1170,  she  cave  birth  to  a  son,  and 
called  him  Dominic.  The  boy  grew  up  wholly 
to  the  mind  of  his  mother,  and,  in  his  earliest 
years,  took  delight  in  visiting  the  church,  ia 
prayer,  and  voluntary  mortifications.  When  six 
years  old,  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  his 
uncle,  Archpresb.  at  Gumyel  de  Y^an.  Uere  he 
studied  the  sciences,  and  practised  with  increas- 
ing pleasure  exercises  of  devotion.  In  his  14th 
year,  be  visited  the  univ.  of  Palencia,  prosecuted 
for  several  years  general  scientific  studies  with 
the  utmost  ardor ;  and  then  applied  himself  with 
the  samo  eaeerness  and  perseverance  to  theo- 
logy, llis  learning  soon  distinguished  him 
among  his  fellows.  But  much  more  was  he 
esteemed  and  praised  for  his  piety.  He  had  a 
tender  heart,  and  was  ever  ready  fur  tbe  greatest 
sacrifices,  which  he  felt  bound  to  render  to  God 
and  to  his  fellowqaen.  During  a  famine,  be  gave 
away  all  that  he  had,  even  his  books.  Ai  an- 
other time,  he  offered  his  own  person  as  ransom 
for  a  captive.  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  tbe 
salvation  of  his  fellows,  spent  tears  and  prayers 
to  God  for  it,  and  felt  himself  called  at  last  to 
do  llis  part  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
heretics.  And  since  his  expot>tuIatiuns,  coiigiseLs, 
and  admonitions  proceeded  from  an  undoobting 
faith  uud  a  glowing  love  to  God»  tliey  oould  not 
otherwise  thiui  melt  and  convince.  At  this  time 
the  Praemonstratensians  and  Carthusians,  but 
especially  the  Cistercians,  stood  high  in  favor; 
and  Doni.  would  probably  have  entered  one  of 
tliem  and  vanished  in  it,  if,  in  his  24lh  year, 
Diego  of  Asevcdo,  B.  of  Osmo,  had  not  called 
him  to  himself.  Diego,  wishing  to  reform  his 
chapter  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
appointed  Dominic,  who  was  born  in  his  diocese, 
perhaps  related  to  him,  and  celebrated  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  pastoral  fidelity,  as  canon 
of  his  cathedral,  that  he  might  be  a  support  to 
himself,  and  an^  example  and  ornament  Co  his 
clergy.  Under  the  direction  of  his  Bishop,  D. 
redoubled  his  seal,  preached  throughout  the 
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iooese,  wu  ordained  priest,  and  made  subprior 
f  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  aj^in  sent  out  for 
tie  converaioQ  of  MohammedaDs  and  heretics. 
n  1204,  Diego  was  sent  by  Alphonsus  of  Cas- 
ile,  to  eeelc  a  wife  beyond  the  Pyrenees  for 
'rince  Ferdinand.      Ue  chose  the  renowned 
>uniinic  his  model  preacher,  as  his  companion. 
lis  mission  having  been  successful,  Diego  was 
igain  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  splen- 
lid  cortege  to  convey  the  Princess  across  the 
Pyrenees.    He  found  her  dead.    Deeply  moved 
:>y  this  sad  occurrence,  Diego  resolved,  renoun- 
»og  for  a  time  his  episcopal  duties  and  honors, 
:o  give  himself  up  to  works  and  exercises  of 
piety.    The  brilliant  embassy  returned  to  Spain 
without  their  leader.    The  latter,  with  his  pri- 
vate attendants  and  Dominic,  to  whom  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Bishop  is,  perhaps,  mainly  due, 
went  to  Rome,  whenue  the^  returned  home  no( 
uotil  they  had  satisfied  their  pious  desires,  and, 
perhaps,  also  paid  their  respects  to  Innocent  III. 
Xfaey  fur  a  fifth  time  entered  S.  France;  this 
time  to  remain  there.    In  this  country,  the  ex- 
treme degeneracy  of  the  clergy  was  used  by  old 
heretical  and  heathen  elements,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Church;  and,  in  a  short  time,  an  unruly 
spirit  of  disorder  had  taken  possession  of  all 
classes  of  society.    Pantheism  and  Antinomian- 
ism.  Atheism  and  Libertinism  were  spreading. 
Science  and  art  had  become  thoroughly  irreli- 
gious.   City  and  country  had  thrown  off  all 
authority,   both  of  Church   and  State.      The 
movement  found  a  supporter  in  Raimond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  whose  interests  were  involved  in 
iis  success.   The  clergy  having  utterly  neglected 
their  duty,  it  seemed  likely  that  total  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  all  true  doctrine,  as  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
would  soon  be  universal.    It  was,  at  least,  uni- 
Tcrsally  doubted  whether  the  Church  knew,  and 
was  willing  and  able  to  fulfil,  its  mission,  to  lead 
every  one,  even  the  poorest  and  most  despised 
layman  to  salvation,  and  to  sanctify  all  depart- 
menta  of  life  and  labor.    The  Waldenses,  the 
poor  men  of  Lyons,  had  made  a  beginning  to- 
wards removing  these  evils.    Tied  to  no  place  or 
office,  addressing  all  classes  of  society,  despising 
all  gain,  discarding  all  outward  pomp  and  power, 
their  apostolical  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  a 
labor  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  by  no  means 
begun  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  Church. 
And  yet  it  had  sprung  up  upon  the  soil  of  sub- 
jectivism, from  despair  in  the  will  and  power 
of  the  Church  and  clergy.    Hence  it  had  much 
in  common  with  the  decided  opponents  of  the 
Church ;  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  every  differ- 
ence vanished.    Nor  did  the  Pope,  seeing  the 
great  danger  which  S.  France  was  preparing  for 
the  Church,  after  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  re- 
gain the  poor  of  Lyons,  as  poor  Catholics,  make 
the  proper  distinction.    He  did  not  use  the  Wal- 
denses as  Gregory  VII.  the  Patarenes,  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  but  demanded  an 
onconditional  obedience  to  the  Church  and  its 
bated  hierarchy.    The  Pope,  in  order  to  execute 
bis  will,  had  sent  legates  to  these  regions ;  but 
tbey,  coming  in  the  pomp  and  power  of  their 
commission,  estranged    the    minds    only    the 
more.    The  task  of  converting  the  heretics  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Cistercians;  Bernardine 


abbots  preached  among  them ;  but  the  Komidi 
doctrines  and  commands  found  no  cars.  Coming 
as  great  lords,  they  did  not  reoch  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  but  were  despised  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  formal,  heartless,  rich,  and  proud 
clergy  and  monks.    They  held  a  meeting  at 
Montpellier;  and,  discouraged  by  thoir  want 
of  success,  were  about  to  give  up  their  mission, 
when  the  B.  of  Osma  with  his  suite  arrived  at 
M.    Diego  and  Dom.  were  consulted,  and  they- 
brought  about  a  resumption  of  the  work  with 
greater  success.    Dominic  was,  more  than  all 
others,  qualified  to  understand  and  manage  the 
matter.     As  itinerant  preacher,  he  had  early 
learned  the  views  of  the  people  and  of  the  here- 
tics, their  likes  and  dislikes.    In  S.  France  he 
had  observed  what  kind  of  preaching  and  preach- 
ers alone  enjoyed  the  confidence  ot  the  people. 
He  had  seen  the  right  of  Christendom  to  demand 
this  kind  and  no  other.    He  saw  that  time  and 
place  demanded  a  re-institution  of  the  Apostles' 
office,  and  that  the  successors  of  Peter  should 
send  forth  true  successors  of  Paul,  who,  by 
preaching  and  suffering,  might  show  that  the 
Church  had  still  a  heart  for  the  poor,  estranged, 
and  deluded  laity.    To  the  latter  belonged  his 
entire  heart,  and  he  felt  himself  called  to  devote 
to  them  his  whole  life.  He  advised  the  assembled 
legates  to  lay  aside  all  pomp,  pleasure,  and 
wealth ;  to  go  forth  in  pairs,  and  in  the  simplest 
attire ;  zealously  to  preach  the  Qospel  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul  to  all  the  people ;  and  to  commit 
themselves  confidently  to  them.   The  enthusiasm 
of  D.  carried  away  the  legates,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  make  the  effort.    Diego  sent  his  horses 
and  retinue  to  0«ma,  and  todk  the  lead  in  the 
new  mission.  But,  except  Duminio,  none  of  those 
engaged  in  it  were  called  to  the  work.    The 
wurk  was  difficult ;  there  was  little  success,  and 
that  among  the  humble ;  there  were  no  conver- 
sions of  masses.     D.  was  soon  forsaken  by  all 
his  associates.    Diego  had  to  return  to  his  dio- 
cese, the  Cistercian  abbots  to  their  monasteries ; 
nor  did  they  send  others  to  take  their  place. 
Dominic  was  not,  indeed,  without  assistants — his 
own  brother  was  one  of  them ;  but  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  often  changed.    He  also  re- 
ceived some  aid  from  the  Church  authorities, 
from  Fulco,  B.  of  Toulouse,  among  others ;  but 
.still  all  traces  of  his  labors  were  constantly 
vanishing.     He  now  founded  an  asvlum  for 
females  at  Prouille,  in  the  diocese  of  Touh>UBe. 
Of  the  first  11,  9  were  converts  from  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy.    He  prescribed  absolute  clan- 
sure,  strict  silence,  an'd  labor.    The  enterprise 
was  a  labor  of  love  well  suited  to  impover 
ished  noble  families  of  the  land ;  for,  an  asylum 
being  thus  opened  for  their  unmarried  daughters, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  seek  alliances 
with  the  heretics,  whilst  also  their  cloistered 
daughters  bound  them  closely  to  the  Catholic 
Church.    Thus,  also,  the  women,  perhaps  the 
chief  agents  in    spreading  the  heresy,  were 
gained  for  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  maae  harm- 
less.   With  this  institution  the  first  band  of  his 
companions  were  connected ;  D.  himself  gladly 
lingered  there.    But,  soon  after,  the  brothers 
Cellini,  of  Toulouse,  who  hsd  become  his  fol* 
lowers,  presented  to  him  their  house  in  the  city 
for  monastic  purposes.    This  became  the  heai- 
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quarters   of  his   oompany,  whence   itinerant 
preachers  were  sent  out.    It  soon  received  liberal 
erants  from  the  B.  of  Toulouse,  and  from  wealthy 
laymen.    Among  the  latter  was  Simon,  Count 
of  Munforc,  who  otherwise  also  sustained  the 
labors  of  Dominic.    The  Catb.  party  gave  testi- 
mony of  their  obligations  to  D.,  by  offering  to 
him  the  bishoprics  of  Besiers,  Convensns,  and 
Gonf«ran8 ;  but  it  also  showed  thus  that  it  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  standing  itineracy, 
nor  estimate  duly  the  importance  of  D/s  mendi- 
cant mission.     It  is  certain  that  this  conviction 
was  wanting  to  the  G.  Church  as  a  whole,  und 
also  to  the  Pope.   After  the  murder  of  the  legate, 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  Innocent  111.,  despairing  of 
a  peaceful  conversion  of  S.  France,  called  the 
hostile  N.  France  to  arms,  published  a  crusade 
instead  of  the  Gospel,  and  placed  into  the  hands 
of  S.  of  Montfort  the  sword  fur  the  extirpation 
of  the  heretics.    This  laid  upon  D.  the  alterna- 
tive either  of  giving  up  his  apostolical  labors, 
or,  to  rescue  his  orthodoxy,  of  prosecuting  them, 
like  Arnold  of  Citeaux,  in  the  destructive  train 
of  Montfort.    He  chose  the  latter,  and  was  now 
used  as  a  tool  in  convicting  the  suxpected  and 
prisoners  of  heresy,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
to  the  stake.    So  far,  of  course,  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  inquisition,  which,  however,  was  not 
until  afterwards  separated  from  the  duties  of 
the  Bishops,  and  committed  to  special  officers, 
chiefly  to  the  followers  of  Dominic.     At  thin 
price,  he  bought  the  favor  of  the  Legates,  and 
thus  he  disgraced  his  own  work,  and  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  destruction.    Its  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  Albigensian  war  was  such  that  we 
wonder  that  it  wiks  not  wholly  destroyed,  or  nb- 
Borbed  in  the  Cistercian  order.     Perhaps  the 
oppressive  influence  of  the  latter  stirred  up  D. 
to   maintain   his  independence  against  them. 
Perhaps  Fulco  of  Toulouse  was  ambitious  that 
his  diocese  should  give  rise  to  a  new  order,  de- 
signed for  the  extirpation  of  heretics.     But  it  is 
also  probable,  and  very  pardonable,  that  D.,  in 
return  for  his  protracted  labors  and  sacrifices, 
ooveted  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  an 
order ;  and  wished  to  pave  the  way  to  his  suc- 
cessors of  resuming  the  apostolical  office  of 
preaching  in  better  times,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  and  with  more  hopes  of  success. 
However  this  mav  have  been,  in  1215  he  accom- 
panied Fulco  to  Ilome,  to  the  Lateran  Council, 
assembled  by  Innocent  III.,  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  the  confirmation  of  his  company  as  an 
order.    The  Council  resolved  that  no  new  order 
should  be  established.    The  Pope,  with  the  as- 
sembled fathers,  did  not  dream  that  their  age 
was  about  to  produce  the  fullest  development  of 
western  monasticism.     The  repeated  requests 
of  D.  and  his  friends  were  refused.    Innocent 
is  said  to  have  consented  to  give  to  the  order  a 
verbal  confirmation ;  but  the  demand,  to  adopt 
a  rule  already  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  betrays 
the  desire  of  the  Pope  to  connect  the  disciples 
of  D.  as  closely  as  possible  with  an  already  ex- 
isting order,  or  to  make  them  ooUeagoes  of  the 
canons.    To  the  latter,  D.,  who  was  himself 
a  canon,  assented.    On  his  return,  he  consulted 
with  his  16  oompanions,  chose  the  rule  of  8t. 
Augustine,  and  formed  a  new  society  of  canons. 
Id  oompietiog  his  rule,  however,  he  accepted  a 


number  of  statutes  from  the  PnemoDfttrateii- 
sians.  Constant  silence,  except  on  express  per- 
mission of  the  superior,  almost  incessant  faming, 
total  abstinence  from  meat,  disuse  uf  all  linen  i 
garinents,  poverty,  etc.,  were  agreed  upon. 
Their  dress  was  a  long  black  cassock,  reachinj; 
to  the  feet,  and  a  short  white  surplice,  with 
sleeves.  In  the  mean  time,  Innocent  bod  died, 
and  Ilonorius  III.  had  become  Pope.  The  latter 
had  a  juster  apprehension  of  the  value  of  monas- 
ticism to  the  Church,  and,  D.  bavins  hastened 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  confirmed  the  new 
order,  approved  their  statutes,  and  famished, 
before  Christmas  of  I2I6,  the  bull  of  oonfirma^ 
tion.  The  preaching  brothers  were  required  by 
their  sermons  to  defend  the  Church  against 
heresy,  und  to  explain  the  true  faith.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  the  clergy  were  often  com- 
pared with  shepherds'  dogs,  who  were  expected 
to  bark  when  aanger  was  near.  Heooe  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  Dom.  and  his  associates  had  to 
endure  the  same  comparison.  In  reference  tu 
the  latter,  they  were  represented  as  torchbearers. 
The  two  were  al^rwards  melted  together  into 
the  wretched  symbol  of  a  dog  bearing  a  lighted 
torch.  It  was  afterwards  told  that  the  mother  of 
D.,  during  her  pregnancy  with  him,  had  dreamt 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  such  a  dog.  Such  a 
dog,  also,  was  adopted  into  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  order.  D.  obtained,  in  three  succeasive  bulls, 
numerous  privileges  for  his  order,  made  his  pro- 
fession to  the  Pope,  and  was  named  superior  et 
mayutier  getiercUis  of  the  preaching  monks.  lo 
1217  he  returned  to  Toulouse,  received  the  pro- 
festtion  of  his  disciples,  and  bound  them  to  the 
ob»ervunce  of  the  rule.  He  now  strove  to  make 
his  order  useful ;  or  rather,  at  first,  to  enlarge 
it  He  therefore  sent  some  to  Spain,  others  ts 
Paris.  He  himself  once  more  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  hccure  for  his  order  a  place  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church.  Mathew  of  Paris,  the 
provisional  leader  of  the  order,  founded  a  nionss- 
tery  in  the  house  of  St.  James  in  Paris,  wheiMe 
the  Dominicans  were  called  Jacobites  tfafxiugh- 
out  France.  On  his  journey,  D.  met  with  muck 
acceptance,  and  founded  monusterics  at  Meti 
and  Venice.  Ilonorius  again  received  him  with 
honor,  and  gave  to  him  and  his  monks  the 
church  of  Sl  Sixtus.  He  charged  him  also  with 
the  Keformation  of  the  Roman  nunneries.  D. 
succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  nuns  under  strict 
retirement  in  his  monastery  of  St.  Siztns,  in- 
stead of  which  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  and  a 
part  of  the  papal  palace  were  vacated  to  hinu 
Vityin^  the  servants  of  the  Pope,  who  wers 
either  idle  and  neglected,  or  were  prevented  by 
their  labors  from  attending  upon  divine  worship, 
he  delivered  special  sermons  to  them.  In  re* 
turn  fur  this  the  Pope  created  him  magisitr 
sacripalatii,  or  chief  chaplain ;  an  office  which 
has  ever  since  been  filled  by  a  Dominican,  and 
has  been  of  great  importance,  since  it  baa  deter- 
mined the  theology  of  the  li.  court,  and  held  the 
supreme  censure  of  literature.  After  this,  D.  is 
said  to  have  journeyed  to  Spain ;  this,  however, 
seems  to  lie  a  mere  fiction,  designed  to  make 
him  appear  independent  of  St  Francis.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  D.  himself  wished  to  prevent 
all  relationship  with  the  Minorites ;  fur,  in  1219, 
he  adopted  for  his  order  the  dress  of  the  Carthu- 
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inns,  and  thus  connected  himself  decidedly 
rith  the  older  monastioism.  But  in  the  same 
ear  yet  he  probably  attended  the  Chapter-Gene* 
al  of  the  Minorites  at  Assist,  and  allowed  him- 
elf  to  be  drawn  into  an  entirely  new  course. 
Their  almost  insane  love  for  the  rags,  filth,  and 
oathsome  diseases  of  the  lowest  populace,  car^ 
led  him  away  also.  The  extreme  poverty  which 
be  religieuses  paraded,  made  them  popular, 
nade  them  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  I3th 
tent.,  and  insured  to  them  a  great  future. 
tVitbout  it  no  new  order  of  monks  could  even 
xht ;  with  it  a  large  field  of  operation  and  an 
(ai^y  growth  awaited  them.  Hence,  D.  quickly 
bllowed  in  the  steps  of  St.  Francis,  and  secured 
vith  him  the  favor  of  his  age.  At  the  first 
[Chapter-General,  held  in  1220,  in  the  monastery 
^f  St.  Nicholas,  at  Bologna,  be  renounced  all  pro- 
>erty  and  regular  income,  and  commanded  pover- 
y  and  the  begging  of  the  immediate  necessaries 
>f  life.  Thus  his  order  became  a  mendicant 
»rder.  He  forbade  the  reception  of  lay-brothers, 
hat  his  monks  might  not,  like  those  uf  former 
irders,  become  indolent  and  lordly.  As  to  or- 
ganization, it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be 
r'riors,  Provincials,  Definitors,  and  one  General, 
ill  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  order.  A  Chapter- 
^veneral  was  to  be  held  every  year.  The  second 
!?.-G.  was  held  at  Bologna,  in  1221,  where  60 
nonasteries  were  represented.  After  D.  had 
risited  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  he  returned  to 
[iologna,  and  soon  felt  the  approach  of  death. 
:Ie  yet  cursed  those  who  should  introduce  pro- 
)erty  and  a  fixed  income  into  his  order,  and  died 
lug.  6,  1221.  In  1233  he  was  canonized  by 
jiregory  IX.  —  D.  was  deficient  neither  in  the 
liscernment  of  an  educated  mind,  nor  in  enthu- 
liasm,  or  the  gentleness  of  a  pious  heart;  but 
le  lacked  comprehensiveness  in  his  view  of  the 
Church  of  his  age,  originality,  independence, 
md  firmness  to  maintain  his  own  views  and 
neasures.  Not  until  he  had  passed  from  the 
cene  of  his  ardent  labors  to  Rome,  could  he 
•onie  in  contact  with  Francis.  His  enthusiasm 
or  the  latter  enabled  him  to  elevate  his  work  to 
he  stars.  As  the  imitators  and  rivals  of  the 
Minorites,  the  Dominicans  became  great  — 
preater  than  any  former  order.  They,  never^ 
:helees,  maintained  their  original  peculiarities, 
heir  predilection  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Vo  apprehend  this  scientifically,  to  proclaim  it 
rom  the  pulpit  and  desk,  to  defend  it  by  writing 
ind  speaking,  to  avenge  it  by  censure  and  the 
nqutsition,  was  claimed  by  the  Doni.  as  their 
>ecuUar  work.  The  Franciscans  claiming  to  be 
bllowers  of  the  Apostle  of  love,  the  Dom.  set  up 
k  like  claim  with  regard  to  Paul,  and  founded 
everywhere  cloisters  and  churches  in  honor  of 
hia  Apostle  of  faith.  But  this  faith,  whose 
champion  they  were,  the  successors  of  Peter  had 
•educed  to  a  set  of  formulas,  the  first  article  of 
vhich  was  the  Pope.  The  best  weapon  against 
svil  which  they  distributed  among  the  people 
Mras  the  rosary — completed,  though  not  perhaps 
nvented,  bv  D. — and  the  psalter  of  Mary.  This 
nethod  of  pastoral  labor  and  their  paraded 
[K>verty  rapidly  elevated  them  everywhere  in  the 
;avor  of  the  people.  The  story,  however,  of  a 
:loister  in  Ethiopia  numbering  9000  monks  and 
$000  servants,  and  of  another  of  four  miles  in 


circumference,  is  a  mere  fable.  Bat  in  cities, 
monasteries  arose  in  great  numbers.  Begging 
friars  could  not  live  in  a  desert;  preaching 
monks  needed  populous  centres.  Other  orders 
were  also  beginning  to  enter  the  cities ;  but  the 
^^Kgi^K  orders  outstripped  them  all.  The 
meanest  hovel  sufficed  for  a  beginning ;  to  the 
Dominicans,  indeed,  only  for  a  beginning  *  for 
they  soon  renounced  l>egging,  and  by  dona- 
tions and  bequests  became  rich,  and  built 
stately  cloisters  and  churches.  Hence,  we  owe 
to  them  many  of  the  most  splendid  Gothic 
churches,  which  style  of  architecture  they  as- 
sisted in  developing.  Their  labors  in  the  sphere 
of  science  are  still  more  important.  When,  in 
1228,  the  doctors  of  the  Univ.  of  Paris  had  been 
dismissed,  the  Dominicans  were  permitted  to 
establish  there  a  professorial  chair,  to  which,  in 
1230,  they  added  a  second.  The  Franciscans 
also  crowded  into  it.  The  Univ.  of  Paris  thus 
became  the  model  of  all  subsequent  universities ; 
but  thus,  slso,  all  free  movement  in  science 
came  speedily  to  an  end.  Theology,  instead  of 
ennobling  and  sanctifving  the  other  sciences, 
impoverished  them ;  its  only  mission  was  to 
dissect  the  K.  Church  doctrines  into  subtle  for- 
mulas ;  to  unfold  and  define  them  to  their  fur- 
thest consequences;  and,  by  a  compact  with 
philosophy,  to  substantiate  them  in  this  form  to 
the  understanding.  Scholasticism  is  the  fruit 
of  the  learned  labors  of  the  Dominicans.  If 
they  did  not  have  full  sway  in  the  last  third 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  because  the  Francis- 
cans entered  into  competition  with  the  rival 
order  on  its  own  ground.  In  the  sphere  of 
science,  we  accordingly  soon  hear  of  none  but 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  in  whose  dis- 
putes consisted  the  entire  theology  and  science 
of  two  centuries.  They  were  marshalled  in 
hostile  array,  as  Thomists  or  Scotists,  as  Nomi- 
nalists or  Kealists;  and,  besides  the  priority, 
excellence,  etc.,  of  the  two  orders,  they  made 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  a  sub- 
ject of  bitter  controversy.  But  the  Minorites 
retired  from  the  literary  arena ;  the  Dominicans 
became  the  sole  guardians  of  theology,  a  capa- 
city which  they  fulfilled,  true  to  their  chosen 
symbol,  a  dog  carrying  off  the  torch  of  truth 
like  a  stolen  bone.  Thus,  when  the  16th  centu- 
ry bejjan,  they  had  peryerted  their  original  call- 
ing of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  thenceforth,  also, 
they  despised  their  mission,  as  confessors  to  the 
poor,  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  used 
in  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Thus  they  brought 
on  the  rupture  with  the  entire  Church  and 
school  of  the  middle  ages.  All  individual,  na- 
tional, and  even  episcopal  elements  in  the 
Church  having  been  crushed  in  favor  of  a  papal 
monocratic  absolutism,  the  people  in  the  lt)th 
cent,  were  wholly  averse  to  a  return  to  the  older 
form  of  the  Western  Church.  The  Dominicans 
were  unable  to  prop  up  or  defend  the  R.  Church. 
They  could  not  even  reform  themselves,  much 
less  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  Church,  as  was 
done  by  the  Jesuits.  They  became  a  burden  to 
the  Pope  himself;  and  their  losses  by  the  Re- 
formation and  revolution  no  one  has  deplored. 
Their  greatest  blow  was  the  sanction  of  the 
doctrine  of  their  rivals,  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, as  a  doctrine  of  the  R.  Church,  as  waa 
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done  by  Pius  IX.,  Dec.  8, 1854.    The  order  hna 

5 Wen  to  the  Church  above  800  Bishops,  150 
archbishops,  60  Cardinals,  and  4  Popes.  Many 
learned  and  pious  men,  such  as  Albert  the  Gr., 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Master  £ccard,  John  Taoler, 
Henry  Suso,  Savanarola,  Las  Casas,  have 
adorned  it.  There  were  also  Dominican  aun^. 
(See  Biogr.  of  Dom.  by  Jordan  us,  first  General 
of  the  Order,  in  the  Bollandists,  Jda  SS.  Aug. 
I.  545,  seq. ;  Ubltot's  Gtsch,  d.  geistl,  Kltat-u. 
RUter-Ord,  III.  235-317  ;  AnnaL  ord.  Pradicat: 
Rom,  1746;  Burter's  Gtsch.  P.  Innoc.  HI..  IV. 
282-312;  Lacordaire,  Vie  d.  sU  Dom.:  Bntz. 
1848 ;  Caro,  St,  Dom.  et  Us  Dominic. :  Par.  1853. 

A.  VoGEL. — Reintcke, 

Dominicum,  1)  t.  q.  xv^wxw  htmvw,  among  the 
Latin  fathers,  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ctpr.,  ep.  ad 
Ccecil, :  numquid  ergo  Domin.  post  coenam  cele- 
brare  debemus  ? — 2)  The  possession  of  a  (fomtniM, 
or  what  serves  for  his  support  3)  The^^c  of  a 
prince,  CapituL  3,  a.  813,  c.  3,  .  . . .  tn  Dominico 
ietiiam  partem  componcU,  4)  The  church  edifice, 
the  Estate  of  the  Church,  as  belonging  to  the 
Lord  (Du  Canoe,  s.  v.).  IIerzog.* 

Domitian,  Emperor  of  Rome  from  81  to  96. 
The  persecution  which  occurred  under  the  rei^n 
of  this  despotic,  suspicious,  but  by  no  means 
fanatical  ruler,  took  place  as  follows.  Under 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon 
the  Jews,  in  favor  of  Jupitor  Capitol.  Sueton., 
tn  Domit,  c.  12,  reports  that  under  Domitian, 
this  tax  was  levied  upon  all  who,  without  pro- 
fessing to  be  Jews,  lived  according  to  their  laws, 
or,  by  concealing  their  nationality,  had  evaded 
the  levy.  Among  these  there  were,  doubtless, 
Jewish  Christians.  They  were  also  accused, 
under  Domitian,  of  impiety  {a^totns,  a^co(,  h.  e., 
ft^  atfioiuvof  tovs  ^iovi).  Some  examples  are 
cited,  without  its  being  expressly  said  that  the 
persons  were  Christians ;  but  it  is  added  that  all 
who  let  themselves  be  seduced  into  Judaism 
were  charged  with  a^ortu^  and  this  must  include 
Christiana  (Dio  Cass.  Hist,  67,  14).  Eusebius 
(Chron.)  expressly  states  that  many  Christians 
Buffered  martyrdom  under  D.  This  will  explain 
TertuUian's  statement  (Apolog,  c.  5),  that  D. 
commenced  persecuting  the  Christians,  but  soon 
desisted,  ana  recalled  the  exiles.  The  investi- 
gation instituted  by  D.,  in  imitation  of  Vespa- 
sian, into  the  genealogy  of  David,  was  a  purely 
political  movement,  and  accomplished  nothing 
(EusEB.  III.  12).  As  D.  was  told  that  Christians 
were  politically  dangerous,  he  summoned  two 
of  them  before  him,  and  questioned  them  con- 
cerning Christ  and  his  kingdom.  They  jeplied 
that  it  was  not  of  this  world,  but  a  heavenly  and 
angelic  kingdom,  and  one  that  would  not  fully 
come  until  the  end  of  the  world,  when  Christ 
would  appear  in  his  glory,  to  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  D.  ridiculed  them,  and 
ordered  the  persecution  to  cease  (Karartavacu  d< 
6m  ftfMdta/yuatoi  top  xata  ttj^  ixxXijaiai  buayfioy), 
Uegesippus  (Kused.  111.  20)  ways  those  sum- 
moned were  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  relatives 
of  Christ  IIxRZOG.* 

Donatists. —  Among  the  heretical  sects  to 
which  the  persecutions  and  the  dissensions  in 
the  Church,  occnNioned  by  the  growing  influence 
and  arrogance  of  the  confessors,  gave  rise  during 
250-350  (fuller  accounts, of  which  will  be  found 


in  other  Articles),  the  Donatist  schism  wms  re- 
markable for  its  spread,  duration,  and  oontro- 
versial  seal.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
strong  passions  of  the  Africans ;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dunatists  by  the  State  moat  also 
have  served  to  excite  them,  and  confirna  them  in 
their  opposition.  They  must  likewise  baTe  been 
influenced  by  the  insurrections  and  intestine 
wnrK,  of  which  the  province  of  Africa  was  then 
the  scene.  These  prepared  the  way  for  all  sorts 
of  socialistic  theories  and  political  echeuMi 
against  the  existing  authorities  and  cuatoms. 
'1  he  Donatists  could  not  keep  clear  of  these  agi- 
tations, being  themselves  arrayed  on  other 
grounds  against  the  State.  For  just  when  tbey 
separated  themselves  from  the  Catholic  C,  this 
became  the  Church  of  the  State.  After  some 
hesitation,  they  felt  compelled  to  ur^  a  strict 
sundering  of  Church  and  State,  and  inaist  that 
the  latter  should  keep  within  its  own  limits. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  be  com- 
mended ;  in  other  doctrines  they  adhered  to  the 
ante-Nicene  standpoint.  There  were,  conse- 
quently, enough  points  of  discord,  besides  the 
original  causes  of  their  separation,  to  give  a  con- 
stantly now  impulse  and  a  new  turn  to  the  strife. 
And  the  Church  cannot  boast  of  having  termi- 
nated the  schism,  or  subdued  the  schismatics. 
We  shall  briefly  sketch  the  course  of  events  and 
their  results.* 

The  Diocletian  persecution  kindled  a  fanatical 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  And,  in  proportion  as 
martyrs  and  confessors  wero  honored,  traditors 
were  despised  and  hated.  Even  those  Christians 
who  evaded  the  imperial  edict,  requiring  the 
surrender  of  all  their  sacred  books,  by  giving 
up  some  other  writings  instead,  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  more  zealous  brethren.  Mensurin^ 
B,  of  Carthage,  fell  under  the  censure  of  this 
rigoristic  party,  whom  he  still  more  offended  by 
opposing  the  fanaticism  of  voluntary  martyrdom, 
and  the  undue  reverence  paid  to  confessors.  He 
caused  those  congregated  in  the  prisons  to  dis- 
perse. They,  of  course,  resolved  upon  vengeance. 
Among  the  Numidian  clergy,  however,  many 
agreed  with  Mensurius.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Svnod  of  Cirta,  305.  The  primate 
of  the  Numidian  Church,  B.  Secundus,  of  Tigi- 
sis,  desired  to  ascertain  before  opening  the 
Synod,  that  no  traditor  was  among  them.  The 
inquiry  brought  out  all  sorts  of  accusations, 
implicating  nearly  all  the  Bishops  present  in  the 
above-named  evasion.  £ven  Secundus  was  sus- 
pected. The  investigation  was  dropped,  but 
Secundus  maintained  the  position  of  leader  uf 
those  zealous  for  discipline.  He  heard  of  the 
dissension  in  Carthage,  and  wrote  to  M.  in  dis- 
approval of  his  course.  Accusers  went  to  Rome, 
and  M.  was  summoned  thither  to  answer  their 
charges.  lie  obeyed,  vindicated  his  course,  and 
started  homeward.     lie  died  on  the  road,  311. 

'  Comp.  Optat.  MiLBViTAKiTS,  d€  •ehitm.  JDouat.  libri 
VII.  Ac;  Par.  1700.  Auqustihcs,  eoutra  tpit.  Par- 
men.  Ubri  III.,  de  baptttmot  libri  VII.,  contm  iittertu 
Pftiiiani  libri  III.,  eoutra  Crfeomum  libri  IV.,  breric 
eollat.  eoutra  JJonat.  libri  III. ;  Benedirt.  c</.  Tol.  IX. 
NoRisii,  Ai«/.  Donat.,  in  the  4tb  ▼.  of  hif  worku,  pabl. 
by  the  Ballerini :  Veronu,  1729,  Ac.  Walcb,  HisL  der 
Ketcereien,  Ac.  4.  Th. ;  Nkanokr,  Eod.  IliiL;  Grao- 
HKR,  K.-Goich.;  KuuTZ,  Handb.  d.  K.-Oesch. 
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nis  Arobd.  CnciliaD  would,  according  to  the 
rule,  have  been  his  successor ;  and  the  moderate 
party  desired  be  should  be.  But  as  he  had 
actively  sided  with  M.,  the  rigorists  unanimously 
opposed  him.  They  were  beaded  by  a  distin- 
guished woman,  Lucilla,  whom  CsBcilian  had 
once  reproved  for  publicly  kissing  the  bone  of  a 
reputed  martyr.  It  waa  feared  that  at  a  gene- 
ral Synod  the  rigurists  would  prevail.  The 
other  party  tried  to  forestall  this,  and  too  pre- 
cipitately elected  C.  They  had  designedly  not 
awaited  the  arrival  uf  the  Numidian  Bishops, 
nor  asked  the  Numidian  Primate  to  consecrate 
C,  but  obtained  the  service  of  Felix,  of  Aptunga. 
As  Felix  was  considered  a  traditor,  the  election 
gave  superfluous  offence.  Soon  after,  Secundus, 
with  70  Bishops,  among  whom  Donatus,  of  Casa 
Nigra,  was  most  prominent,  arrived  at  Carthage 
and  claimed  his  prerogative.  A  Synod  was 
called,  and  Csocihan  required  to  answer  the 
charges  of  allowing  himself  to  be  irregularly 
elected  and  consecrated.  He  declined  to  ap- 
pear, and  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  ex- 
communicated;—  the  chief  reason  for  this 
assigned  by  his  enemies  was,  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted consecration  from  a  traditor.  The  lector 
Majorinus  was,  at  Lucilla's  recommendation, 
chosen  in  G.'s  place;  and  after  his  death,  313, 
Donatus  became  B.  of  Carthage.  Thus  there 
were  two  Bishops  for  the  one  See,  each  with 
his  party.  But  as  this  schism  was  caused 
by  a  prevailing  diversity  of  views,  it  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  of  N.  Africa.  Beyond  Africa 
Csecilian  was  almost  generally  considered  the 
regular  Bishop,  and  the  opposite  oarty  as 
schismatic,  at  first  designated  pars  Majorini, 
then  part  Donatio  hence  called  VoneUiais,  or  as 
the  party  itself  suggested,  Donaiianu  Most  of 
those  who  resided  in  the  country  districts,  and 
a  large  number  of  Bishops  joined  the  party  of 
Donatus,  so  that  it  was  widely  spread,  and 
hated,  when  Constantine,  313,  testified  his  re* 

g&rd  for  the  African  C.  in  an  edict;  but  the 
onatists  were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
imperial  favor.  They  immediately  solicited  an 
investigation  of  their  charges  against  Csscilian. 
Constantine,  accordingly,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  five  Gallic  Bishops,  with  Melchiades,  B. 
of  Rome,  at  their  head.  This  commission  in- 
vited C,  and  ten  African  Bishops  of  each  party, 
before  them.  Donatus  was  the  leader  of  his 
party,  but  all  his  skill  could  not  prevent  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Caecilian.  D.  was  deposed. 
His  adherents  were  allowed  to  retain  their  offices 
and  dignities,  if  they  would  return  to  the 
Church.  Those  condemned  complained  to  Con- 
stantine of  the  partiality  of  the  decision,  and 
begged  a  more  thorough  investi^tiun.  Their 
request  was  granted ;  commissaries  were  again 
sent  to  Carthnge ;  but  they  found  no  reasons  for 
considering  Felix,  of  Aptunga,  a  traditor.  A 
Synod  convened,  314,  in  Aries,  also  decided  in 
favor  of  CiBciiian,  and  further  decreed  that  the 
Talidity  of  a  sacramental  act  did  not  depend 
upon  the  worthiness  of  the  official  who  performed 
it.  The  Donatists  could  not,  of  course,  rest  with 
this  decree,  and  rashly  appealed  to  the  Emperor. 
Constantine  was  amazed  and  offended  at  the 
presumption  of  such  an  appeal  to  him,  a  heathen. 
^Qt  he  soon  resolved  to  admit  the  appeal,  cited 


Cascilian  and  his  accusers  to  meet  him  at  Milan, 
316,  and  there,  after  a  brief  process,  condemned 
the  latter  for  slander.  Further  resistance  would 
now  be  an  offence  against  the  Imperial  Majesty. 
But  what  would  assuage  the  embittered  feelings 
of  the  Donatists?  D.  found  it  easy  to  excite  his 
followers  against  their  temporal  ruler.  It  was 
speedily  resolved  that  the  Emperor  had  no  eccl. 
authority;  and  though  they  had  sought  his 
interference,  the  question  was  raised,  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  settled :  quid  imperaiori  est 
cum  ecclesia  f  Constantine  replied  with  severe 
penalties.  The  Donatist  Bishops  were  banished ; 
their  churches  were  taken  from  them.  This  only 
increased  opposition  and  fanaticii«m.  There- 
upon Constantine  wisely  resolved,  321,  to  inform 
them  once  more  of  his  displeasure,  but  then 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  Ood,  stop  perse- 
cution, and  admonish  the  Catholics  to  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance.  This  measure  at  first, 
of  course  neither  shamed,  won,  nor  weakened  the 
Donatists.  At  a  Synod  of  330  no  less  than  270 
of  their  Bishops  were  assembled.  But  the  con- 
tinued ignoring  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  State 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  Un- 
fortunately the  sons  of  Constantine  did  not  in- 
herit his  wisdom.  Constans  revived,  it  seems, 
severer  measures  against  the  Donatists,  and  im- 
mediately dangerous  manifestations  appeared. 
Africa  was  then  infected  by  a  species  of  ascetics, 
of  whom  cGenobitism  subsequently  freed  the 
Church.  Having  no  fixed  abode,  and  no  regu- 
lar mode  of  life,  they  went  begging  through  the 
land.  They  called  themselves  mUites  Christi 
and  Agonistici;  others  styled  them,  Circumcel' 
liones.  Their  numbers  were  greatly  swollen  by 
farmers,  who  had  lost  their  possessions  throueh 
taxation,  or  political  agitations,  and  slaves  who 
had  cast  off  their  yokes.  The  movement  thus 
acquired  a  socialistic  character.  Much  was 
said  of  freedom  and  fraternisation ;  masters  were 
compelled  to  do  menial  service;  murder,  arson, 
and  robberies  were  frequent.  With  all  this  the 
Circumcelliones  maintained  their  asceticism,  be- 
came insane  fanatics,  and  often  sought  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  But  their  fanaticism  had  points  of 
agreement  with  the  seal  of  the  Donatists,  many 
of  whom  joined  the  Circumcelliones  in  their 
revolutionary  movements.  Such  were  called 
MorUenseSf  Vampitce^  JRupiice,  In  345  Taurinus 
was  sent  out  to  exterminate  these  fanatics.  He 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  During  the  same 
year  Csscilian  died,  and  an  opportunity  seemed 
to  offer  for  healing  the  schism.  But  the  Dona- 
tists, despite  their  numerical  strength,  were  too 
much  despised  by  Church  and  State  to  allow  of 
the  recognition  of  their  Bishop  of  Carthage,  or 
any  compromise  with  him  and  his  party.  Gratus 
was  chosen  as  C.'s  successor,  and  thus  the  epis- 
copal duality  continued  in  Carthage,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  N.  Africa.  The  Dona- 
tists, being  mostly  composed  of  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  congregations,  found  themselves 
straitened.  Constans  took  advantage  of  their 
circumstances,  and  sent  (348)  Paulus  and  Maca- 
rius  to  Africa  to  win  them  by  bribes  and  pro- 
mises. Donatus,  of  Casa  Nigra,  denounced  the 
scheme,  whilst  Donatus,  B,  of  Bnjai,  led  a  body 
of  armed  Circomcelliunes  against  those  who  exe- 
cuted it    This  was  the  signal  of  new  disturb* 
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Bnoes,  which,  however,  were  soon  quelled  by 
force.  Dunatus,  of  B.,  and  othera  were  con- 
demned to  death,  whilst  D.,  of  Gasa  N.,  was 
banished,  and  the  Donatiat  churches  were  looked 
or  taken  from  them.  Matters  did  not  change 
until  Julian's  time.  It  was  Julian's  policy 
against  Christianity  to  revive  old  Church  feuds 
and  bind  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  C.  against 
heretics  and  schismatics.  He  restored  to  the 
Donntists  their  churches,  and  reinstated  the 
exiled  Bishops.  Meanwhile  Donatos  died,  but 
to  perpetuate  the  sohism  Julian  had  Parmenia- 
nus  elected  successor,  and  escorted  into  Carthage 
by  imperial  soldiers.  The  liberated  Donatists 
naturally  ran  into  extremes,  and  perpetrated 
various  acts  of  violence  against  the  Catholics. 
But  they  were  soon  again  vanquished,  intellec- 
tually by  the  Church,  politically  by  the  State. 
The  work  of  Optatns,  or  Mileve,  upon  the  Dona* 
tist  schism,  was  written  about  368,  and  directed 
against  a  partisan  account  issued  by  Parmenia^ 
nus.>  In  373. 375,  Valent.  I.  and  Gratian  issued 
severe  edicts  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed 
violent  measures  to  be  used  against  the  Circum- 
oelliones.  Until  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  the 
schismatics  had  maintained  a  regular,  though 
not  very  harmonious,  life.  They  produced  some 

foets  who  prepared  metrical  versions  of  the 
^salms,  for  public  devotions,  and  wrote  hymns 
in  which  Donatist  doctrines  were  set  forth  and 
praised.  It  was,  indeed,  usual  for  heretics  to 
popularize  their  views  in  this  way.  But  as  the 
Church  also  soon  composed  and  introduced 
hymns,  the  Donatists  may  have  adopted  this 
measure  from  a  proper  sense  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  desire  to  use  their  talents  in  a 
worthy  way.     Augustine    subsequently  com- 

Eosed  a  hymn,  cojUra  partem  Donaii,  The 
donatists  also  cultivated  science.  The  gram- 
marian Tychonius  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning.  He  wrote :  EeguUu  septem  ad  intfcsti- 
gandum  intdligeniiam  SS,  (Qallandi,  T.  VHI.), 
and  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  he  represented  as  a  corpus  Domini  bipar- 
titum.  He  also  rejected  the  Novatian  views  of 
the  Donatists,  and  opposed  the  rebaptism  of 
those  whom  the  Catholic  clergy  had  baptized. 
Many  shared  his  sentiments.  This  gave  rise  to 
violently  hostile  sects  among  them.  The  Clau- 
dians  were,  probably,  one  of  them ;  certainly  the 
Rogatians,  so-called  after  Rogatus,  B.  of  Car- 
ienna  (370).  Parmenian  was  succeeded  by 
Primianus,  a  moderate  man.  lie  had  conflicts 
with  the  rigoristic  party,  headed  by  the  deacon 
Maximianus,  whom  he  even  ventured  to  excom- 
municate. This  inciteil  a  Synod  of  Rigorists  to 
elect  M.  in  place  of  Primianus,  so  that  there 
were  three  Bishops  in  Carthage,  despite  the  re- 
cognition of  P.,  and  reiteration  of  M.'s  excom- 
munication by  a  Donatist  Synod  at  Bajai.  This 
was  their  distracted  state  in  400,  when  the  most 
energetic  attacks  were  made  upon  them.  But 
these  assaults  served  once  more  to  unite,  purify, 
and  strengthen  them,  so  that  they  passed 
through  the  struggle  with  credit,  although  not 
without  severe  losses,  and  deadly  wounds.  Au- 
gustine, B.  of  Hippo,  finding  himself  cramped 
and  annoyed  by  a  respectable  Donatist  congre- 
gation, began,  about  the  time  just  named,  to 
preach  and  write  against  the  heresy,  and  re- 


solved to  secure  the  credit  of  their  reunion  with 
the  Church.  But  as  the  Donatists  shunned  de- 
bate with  him,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  defeat. 
A.  roused  the  entire  African  Church  against 
them.  Several  Synods  tried  to  effect  n  recon- 
ciliation. But  few  were  won  over.  Otben 
became  more  violent  than  ever,  and  the  Cirenm* 
oelliones  revived.  Earlier  fanatical  scenes  were 
re-enacted,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Catholics  desired  to'  retort,  and  called  for  the 
extermination  of  the  heresy.  Whilst  Aaprastine 
hoped  to  succeed  by  other  means,  he  discarded 
the  interference  of  temporal  power,  but  at  length 
he  gave  form  to  the  wishes  of  his  more  rioleot 
colleagues  in  the  command:  coge  inirare  in  eede- 
siam  (Luke  14  :  23).  In  405  a  Synod  of  Car- 
thage requested  the  Emperor  Ilonorins  to  issue 
penal  laws  against  the  Donatists.  Severe  mea- 
sures were  adopted.  Laymen  were  fined,  the 
<3l^rgy  banished,  the  churches  alienated.  Hono- 
rius  soon  repented  having  multiplied  the  ene- 
mies of  the  sinking  empire,  and  issued,  409,  an 
edict  of  toleration.  But  this  exasperated  the 
more  numerous  Catholics  of  Africa,  and  be  was 
constrained  to  annul  the  edict  The  Donatists 
were  now  compelled  to  hold  a  disputation  with 
the  Catholics,  which  should  decide  their  fate. 
The  Collatio  cum  Donaiiitia,  held  in  Carthage, 
411,  vrns  attended  by  286  Catholic  and  279  Dona- 
tist Bishops ;  Augustine  and  Aurelius  were  the 
leaders  of  the  former,  Primianus  and  Petilianus 
of  the  latter.  For  three  days  they  debated 
whether  Felix  was  a  traditor,  and  whether  the 
Church  ceased  to  be  the  true  Church  bj  tolerat- 
ing mortal  sins.  Marcellianus,  the  imperial 
commissioner,  declared  the  Catholics  victors. 
An  appeal  wns  made  to  the  Emperor,  who  coo- 
firmea  the  previous  decision,  and  threatened 
the  refractory  with  banishment  and  confisn- 
tion.  In  414,  the  Donatists  were  deprived  of 
all  civil  privileges ;  in  415  they  were  forbid  hold- 
ing assemblies  on  pain  of  death.  Still  they  8n^ 
vived,  until  they,  with  the  Catholics,  were  deci- 
mated by  the  Vandals,  and  perished,  in  the  7th 
cent.,  by  the  swords  of  the  Saracens. 

A.  VOOKL.* 

DontlS  I.,  or  Domnus,  a  RomiCn  by  birth, 
chosen  Bishop  in  676,  died  678.  He  beantified 
some  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  reduced  the 
Archbishopric  of   Ravenna  to  submission  to 

Kome. II.,  a  Roman  of  the  Tuscan  party, 

a  peaceable  man,  chosen  B.  of  Rome  in  974, 
and  died  the  same  year. 

Dor,  a  roval  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh. 
11:2;  12:23)  lying  within  the  borders  of 
Asher,  but  assigned  to  Manasseh  (Josh  17  :  11 ; 
1  Chron.  7 :  29).  It  was  not  immediately  taken 
(Judges  1 :  17),  and  first  occurs  as  an  Israeltdsh 
town  in  1  Kings  4:11.  From  1  Mace.  15  :  11- 
14,  25  (see  Jos.  AiU,  XIII.,  7,  2,  and  Anfioehus 
VII),  we  learn  that  it  was  then  besieged  by 
Antioohus  Sidetes;  it  was  subsequently  stormed 
by  Pompey  (Jos.  Ani„  XIV.,  4,  4),  restored  by 
the  Roman  general  Gabinius,  and  furnished 
with  a  harbor  (Jos.  Ant,,  5,  3).  It  early  be- 
came an  episcopal  See,  but  at  the  time  of  Jerome 
was  lying  waste,  about  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Cfldsarea,  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais  (Hikrox., 
0/iom.),  with  extensive  ruins  (HisROx.,  in 
Epitaph,  Paulas.  0pp.,  IV.,  673 :  miraia  ruinaa 
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2>or  ur&Lt  quondam  poteniUsimct),  It  must  hnTe 
been  nfUrwarda  rebuilt,  fur  during  theCruBades 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop  under  the  Archb. 
of  Ca)Harea.  When  ancient  writers  call  the 
place  a  small  town,  they  allude  to  the  small 
jPhoenician  settlement  of  the  seaport  Dor  or 
Dora,  which  St«phan  Byzant., following  Claudius 
>  Jul  us,  describes  (s.  v.  Awpof  p.  113,  ed.  Wuterm.) 
Plinj  (HUf.  Nat,,  V.,  17)  calls  it  Dorum,  and 
places  it  in  Phoenicia.  Upon  the  Tab,  Peuting. 
Seffm.,  IX.,  F.,  it  is  called  Thora,  and  located  66 
miles  from  Csesairea.  The  present  Tantiini, 
(Tartdra,  Danddra),  is  about  8  miles  N.  of  C, 
with  a  harbor  for  large  ships,  and  a  miserable 
Khan,  a  shiirt  distance  N.  of  which  some  ancient 
and  mediaeval  ruins  are  found  —  no  doubt  the 
remains  of  Dor. — (See  D'Aryieux,  Nachrichten, 
II.,  11, 12;  PococKE,  II.,  85;  Buckikghah^s  Tra- 
vels, I.,  102;  Keland,  Palest.,  738-41 ;  Bachiene, 
Pal.,  II.,  3,  p.  261,  &c. ;  Rauuer,  Pal. ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  Alterthumsk.,  II.,  2,  p.  323;  Ritter, 
Geogr.,  XVI.,  1,  p.  608,  &c).  Arnold.* 

Dorothea}  the  Calender  SL,  was  a  native  of 
Cappaducia,  whose  martyrdom  is  adorned  by 
Sue  I  us,  dtprobaiis  SS,  vitU,  ^vilh  all  sorts  of 
fabulous  incidents. — Her  namesake  was  a  Prus- 
sian peasant  girl,  who,  after  having  lived  in 
matrimony,  in  Danzig,  until  her  44th  year,  and 
borne  nine  children,  devoted  herself  to  a  solitary 
ascetio  life,  and,  after  1394,  occupied  a  cell  in 
the  cathedral  at  Marienwerder,  where  she  lived 
according  to  a  rule  professedly  received  from 
tho  Lord. — The  common  people  regarded  her  as 
the  Patron  St.  of  Prussia.  Anon.* 

Dort.  the  Synod  of, — After  the  various  eccle- 
Biaatical,  national,  and  political  parties  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  reduced,  in  tho  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent.,  to  two  parties,  the  Armenians, 
(see  Art.)  or  Remonstrants  and  Coutraremon- 
strants,  defined  their  opposition  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  latter  represented  predestinarian,  deter- 
ministic Calvinism  and  the  idea  of  eccl.  autono- 
my and  vigor,  whilst  the  former  represented  the 
idea  of  a  national  Church,  and  acknowledged 
no  creed  but  one  which  set  forth  doctrines  in 
Biblical  simplicity,  or  had  an  immediate  bear- 
ing upon  religious  experience  and  practice  (see 
Dr.  IIbrard  in  the  Ref.  K.-Zeitung,  1853,  Nr. 
21). — At  the  head  of  the  Armenian  party  stood 
Simon  Episcopius  (see  Art.),  John  v.  Olden- 
bameveld,  and  the  learned  statesman  and  syndic 
of  Rotterdam.  Hugo  de  Oroot.    The  chief  of  the 
other  party  was  Prince  Moritz,  of  Orange.    The 
political  contest  of  the  parties  began  when  Olden- 
bameveld  and  Groot  effected,  1609,  a  12  years' 
armistice  with   Spain,  against  the  wishes  of 
Moritz.     Forthwith  the  cry  was  raised  that  the 
country  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  Armenians 
were  accused  of  having  brought  about  the  armis- 
tice.    Soon  the  conviction  spread  through  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland, 
that  the  Armenian  party,  as  dangerous  to  the 
State,  should  be  rendered  harmless  by  a  com- 
mon act  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  to  this  end 
a  national  Synod  should  be  called.    In  almost 
all  the  towns  of  the  country  both  parties  got  up 
menacing  gatherings,  and  wild  excitement,  and 
the  safety  of  the  State  required  that  the  strife 
should    be    speedily    quelled.      But    Ilolland, 
Utrecht,  and  Overissel.  where  the  Armenians 


predominated,  so  decidedly  opposed  the  demands 
of  the  Orange  party,  that  the  States-General 
could  secure  a  national  svnod  only  by  the  appre- 
hension of  Oldenbarneveld,  Grotius,  and  Iloger- 
beets.  At  length,  Nov.  11,  1617,  they  resolved 
to  call  a  synod  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dissen- 
sions agitating  the  Netherland  Church.  This 
was  not  to  be  a  Reformed  General  Synod,  or  a 
council  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
country,  but  a  National  Synod,  i.  e.  an  assembly 
of  all  who  represented  the  Netherland  Church, 
to  confer  upon  the  interests  of  that  Church,  and 
only  incidentally  a  representation  of  the  collec- 
tive Reformed  C.  The  States-General  did  not 
contemplate  to  secure  by  this  synod  an  action 
which  should  fix  and  regulate  the  unity  and  con- 
nection of  the  Netherland  Reformed  Churches. 
Hence,  all  the  Reformed  C.  of  Germany  ( Anhalt 
excepted,  which  was  not  thought  sufiBciently 
orthodox),  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
were  invited  to  attend  the  Synod,  in  order  that, 
by  their  associated  counsel,  they  might  assist  in 
restoring  peace.  Many  of  the  foreign  Churches 
sent  no  delegates ;  none  were  present  from  Bran- 
denburg or  France ;  Louis  XIII.  had  forbid  the 
French  clergy  to  attend.  And  yet  the  Synod  of 
Dort  was  cme  of  the  largest  Ref  synods  ever  held. 
There  were  28  theologians,  or  other  deputies, 

S resent  from  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Switzerland, 
fassau,  £ast  Friesland,  Bremen,  England,  and 
Scotland ;  from  tho  Netherlands,  of  course,  there 
were  many  more,  including  5  professors,  36 
clergymen,  and  20  elders.  The  members  of  the 
Synod  were  all  Contra-remonstrants ;  the  Arme- 
nians were  admitted  only  as  an  accused  party, 
to  answer  to  charges  pending  against  them. 

The  Synod  was  opened  on  Nov.  13  (3),  1618, 
at  8  A.  M.,  by  public  worship  in  the  great 
church  of  Dort;  pastor  Lydius  preached.  The 
Synod  was  then  constituted  with  prayer.  At 
the  second  session,  John  Bogermann,  minister  of 
Leuwarden,  was  elected  president.  Two  other 
clergymen  were  chosen  as  his  counsellers,  and 
two  others  as  secrehiries.  At  the  third  session, 
the  deputies  presented  their  credentials,  and  at 
the  fourth,  it  was  resolved  that  Episcopius  of 
L^den,  and  twelve  other  Remonstrants  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  invited 
to  state  and  defend  their  views  before  the  Synod 
within  14  days  after  receiving  the  citation; 
meanwhile,  the  theologians  of  the  Synod  were 
requested  to  prepare  themselves  to  refute  the 
Armenian  errors.  At  the  fifth  session,  a  form 
of  citation  was  adopted,  and,  during  the  next 
17  sessions,  various  matters  were  acted  upon. 
A  new  Holland  version  of  the  Bible  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Rules  were  adopted  regarding  regular 
catechization  and  sermons  upon  the  catechism, 
and  instructions  for  Ilolland  missionaries  in  the 
E.  Indies,  touching  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  heathen  parents;  rules  for  restraining  the 
press  were  also  discussed. 

At  length,  at  the  22d  session,  Episcopius  and 
the  others  cited  appeared.  E.  handed  over  to 
the  foreign  theologians  an  extended  ap<iIogy  of 
his  doctrine,  and  defended  the  same  so  frankly 
and  decidedly,  that  the  Synod,  which  saw  in 
this  course  only  the  audacity  of  a  heretic,  re- 
minded him  that  it  would  beoome  one  cited 
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an  offendor  to  show  more  modestr.  It  wm  espe- 
cially  offensiTe  that  he  boldly  called  the  Synoa  a 
Bchismatio  aHsemblj.  The  RemoDstrants  were 
also  urged  to  present  fuller  expositions  of  their 
five  articles.  Thus  began  a  discusHion,  continued 
through  many  sessions,  which  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  from  the  Synod  of  the  Remonstrants, 
as  proven  liars  and  deceivers  (at  tlie  57 ih  s., 
Jan.  14, 1619).  But  the  discussions  also  showed 
less  agreement  among  the  orthodox  in  their  posi- 
tive views,  than  in  their  opposition  to  Armenian- 
ism.  The  question,  num  secundum  Eph,  1 :  4, 
Christus  fundamenium  cUctionU  sit,  called  forth 
violent  debates,  the  German  Reformed  and  An- 
glican members  affirming  it,  whilst  others,  in- 
sisting upon  absolute  predestination,  denied  it; 
so  that  when  several  commissions,  appointed  at 
the  73d  s.,  convened  to  draw  up  general  results, 
they  found  it  almost  impossible  to  harmonize 
the  various  views  upon  election  into  one  formula. 
The  Canones  Synodici,  however,  adopted  and 
signed  at  the  136th  s.,  April  23,  though  not  en- 
dorsing supralapsarianism,  decidedly  laud  pre- 
dcstinarianism.  —  Apart  from  various  special 
matters,  it  now  remained  for  the  Synod  to  fix 

{penalties  upon  the  convicted  Remonstrants, 
lere  again  the  Hessians  and  Anglicans  inter- 
fered, declaring  they  would  not  assent  to  perso- 
nal penalties.  All  the  other  members  approved 
of  the  censure  proposed  by  the  President,  viz., 
that  the  Remonstrants,  as  disturbers  of  the 
Church  and  blasphemers,  should  be  excluded 
from  all  eccl.  offices,  and  that  the  provincial 
synods,  classes,  and  presbyteries,  should  execute 
this  sentence.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
Belgic  Conf.  were  then  unanimously  declared 
orthodox,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  Word 
of  Ood.  During  the  144th  s.  the  Synod  went 
into  the  great  church,  where  the  Canons  touch- 
ing the  five  articles  and  the  censure  against  the 
Remonstrants  were  read  in  Latin,  before  a  vast 
assemblage.  The  Synod  chised  with  the  154th 
8.,  May  9  (April  29),  after  which  the  magistracy 
of  Dort  gave  a  brilliant  entertainment. 

Whether  contemplated  prospectively  or  retro- 
spectively, the  canons  of  X)ort  possess  the  same 
significance  for  the  Calvinistio  Reformed  C. 
which  the  Form  of  Concord  possesses  for  the 
German  Protestant  C.  In  botn  cases,  the  back 
was  turned  upon  union  compromises ;  the  former 
did  this,  especially,  by  adopting  extreme  deter- 
minism and  predestinarianism.  Ilence,^  the  Ger. 
Ref.  theologians,  particularly  those  of  Bremen 
and  Hessia,  not  only  expressed  their  dissent 
from  the  Dort  doctrine  of  election,  but  subse- 
auently  impugned  the  authority  of  the  Synod. 
x>r.  Martinius.  of  Bremen,  long  afterwards,  ex- 
claimed *'  0  Dort,  0  Dort,  would  God  I  had  never 
seen  theeP'  —  Of  course  Armenianism  in  the 
Calvinistio  C.  must  not  be  identified  with  Me- 
lanchthonianism,  which  was  the  true  and  com- 
plete exponent  of  the  Augustana,  1540,  and  its 
various  repetitions,  1551,  whilst  Armenianism 
was  but  a  perverse  exhibition  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  as  set  forth  in  the  Conf.  Ilelvetica,  II.,  and 
Boon  declined  into  semi-Pelagianism,  and  other 
anti-churchly  errors.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  Synod  really  foresaw,  and  hence  condemned, 
the  perilous  errors  concealed  in  Armenianism. 
The  adoption  of  those  Cationes,  therefore,  must 


be  considered  as  that  act  by  which  the  Charcfa 
of  Holland  renounced  the  evangelical  unionism 
and  Philipism  of  the  Conf,  Utlvet,,  and  fixed  It^ 
high  and  rigid  predestinarianism.  For  they  du 
not  contain  the  clear  and  sharply  defined  supra- 
lapsarianism of  Calvin's  Institutes,  or  the  Cans, 
Geneventit,  but  rather,  amid  all  the  formulas 
sounding  like  supralaps.,  a  badly  -  concealed 
infralapsarianism,  which  does  not  venture  to 
utter  the  inmost  and  deepest  thoughts  of  Cal- 
vin's system.  —  A  cheering  act  among  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Synod,  was  the  recognition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  as  the  symbol  of  the 
entire  Reformed  C.  This  formed  a  conservative 
offset  to  the  otherwise  one-sided  position  taken 
by  the  Synod.  The  acts  of  the  Svnod  were 
publ.  officially  at  Dort,  and  also  by  tbe  Remon- 
strants  at  Ilarderwickf  in  1620,  4to.  —  (See  J. 
Halesii  hist,  Cotu,  Dord,;  J.  L.  Moshkxius 
veriU^  variis  observ.  et  vita  Halesii  auxU, :  Hamb. 
1724 ;  the  reports  of  the  Scotch  theologian,  BaZ- 
canquallas  ;  H.  Hbpps,  hist  syn,  nation,  Dord, 
in  Niedner's  ZUchr.  fUr  d.  hist.  Theol.  1853,  p. 
227-37.)  H.  Heppk.* 

DositheUSi  a  Samaritan  false  Messiah,  and 
founder  of  a  sect,  of  whom  less  is  known  with 
ccrtiiinty  than  of  Simon  Magus  and  Menander. 
His  history  is  obscured  by  bis  being  often  con- 
founded with  an  earlier  person  of  that  name. 
The  priest  mentioned  in  2  K.  17  :  27,  28,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  called  Dosthai  (cf.  Dkusics, 
de  iHbus  sectis  Jud,  III,  4),  the  teacher  of 
Sadock,  the  founder  of  the  Sadducees.  The 
fathers  wrongly  represent  him,  as  they  do  Simon, 
as  the  founder  of  a  Christian  sect.  He  is  rather 
a  Samaritan  false  Christ.  The  opinion  that  he 
apostatized  from  Judaism  to  the  Samaritans  is 
probably  based  upon  the  confounding  of  him 
with  the  older  D.  (cf.  Epiph.  Hot.  Xlll.).  Obi- 
gen  calls  him  a  Samaritan  (c.  Cels.  I.  p.  44 ;  VL 
p.  282,  ed.  Spencer),  He  probably  appeared 
cotemporaneously  with  Christ,  or  soon  aHer  him, 
as  about  that  time  the  Samaritans  were  earnestly 
expecting  the  promised  prophet  (Deut.  18  :  18), 
whom  D.  pretended  to  be ;  he  also  proclaimed 
himself  the  son  of  God  (c.  Cels.  \ I,  282;  I.  44: 
*ai  fArsra  tov:  li^oov  6i  xpot'ouf  ij^fXi^ffc  xo*  6  Xa/tar 
pfvi  ^oaC^fOi  ftUam  SofuifiH;  on  avr6(  arj  o  ft^o^ 
rtvofAtvoi  vTto  Mwoiu;  Kfnaxoi),  His  doctrines 
hiirdly  differed  much  from  those  common  among 
che  Samaritans,  but  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. But  from  Epiph.  ITcer.  Xill.  we  learn 
that  he  pressed  the  literal  observance  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  (comp.  Orig.  de  priiicip,  VI.  17; 
Philocal,  c,  1 ).  He  died  of  hunger  whilst  fasting 
in  a  cave  (Epiph.  Hot,  Xlll.).  His  adherents, 
few  in  number,  at  Origen's  time  not  more  than 
30,  con  tingled  until  the  Cth  cent.  In  688,  Dosi- 
theans  and  Samaritans  disputed  about  Deut. 
18  :  18  (cf.  Photius,  Biblioih,  cod,  230).  The 
statements  of  the  pseudo-Clementines  (cf.  HomU, 
I.  24;  Recogn,  II.  8,  &c.)  are  either  traditions 
or  inventions. —  (Walch,  Hist.  d.  Ketzer.  I. 
182-5 ;  MosuEiM,  InsiU,  Hist,  Chr,  maj,  Scec,  I. 
376-389 ;  De  rebus  Chr,  aide  Constant,  M.  188, 
&c. ;  GiESELER,  Eccl.  Hist.)       G.  Uhluorn.* 

DoZOlogy    (hcioXayia,   glorifcatio),      1.    The 
Major  doxoiogy,  or  Gloria  in  excelsis,  also  An 
gelic  h}pnn^  consisted  originally  of  the  few  words 
(ound  in  Luke  2  :  14.    The  form  in  the  Western 
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C.  was  "  Okria  in  exetUU  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  borng  volutUaiis."     These   original 
^imple  forms  were  early  amplified,  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  when,  or  b^  whom,  thouj^h  there  ia 
great  probabilitj  that  Biiary  ofPoictieTe  (f  368) 
was  the  author.    As  early  as  the  5th  cent,  it  had 
acquired  its  present  form.*    At  the  same  time, 
tliere  were  many  who  opposed  these  additions, 
even  as  late  as  the  7th  cent.    But  the  4th  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  (633)  sanctioned  the  amplifications 
(can.  13).    Indeed,  all  kinds  of  additions  were 
allowed,  especially  on  festival  days.'  —As  a  rule, 
the  Gloria  was  sung,  1)  On  all  Sundays,  except- 
ing during  Advent,  and  from  Septuageeima  to 
Easter;  2)  on  all  festivals,  excepting  on  the 
Holy  Innocents,  unless  this  falls  on  a  Sunday ; 
3)  at  all  votive  masses  to  Mary,  the  saints,  and 
angels:  4)  at  the  Epiphany,  Ascension,  and 
Whitsuntide  vigils.    Of  course,  it  is  never  used 
on  mournful  occasions.    The  Lutheran  G.  re- 
'tained  the  Romish  use  of  the  Gloria,  even  in 
Latin,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent, 
a  German  translation  was  introduced.  —  The 
position  of  the  Gloria,  between  the  Confession 
and  Kyrie  EL,  and  the  Scripture  lesson,  was 
determined  by  its  liturgical  significance.    In  the 
Uncient,  especially  the  Oriental,  Church,  public 
worship  assumed  the  form  of  a  symbolical,  litur^ 
[gical  drama,  designed  to  represent  the  work  of 
redemption,  from  the  birth  to  the  ascension  of 
Christ;  the  confession  of  sin  and  Kyrie  £1., 
therefore,  were  intended  to  set  forth  the  ante- 
Christian  age,  and  its  loneings  after  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer.    Hence,  the  Gloria  celebrated 
his  birth,  and  after  it  followed  the  lessons,  as  an 
exhibition  of  his  prophetic  office.    The  liomish, 
and  then  the  Lutheran,  C.  followed  this  example, 
whilst  the  Reformed  C.  purposely  departed  from 
it,  omitting  the  Gloria  in  the  regular  liturgical 
service.    Even   the  Anglican  C,  though  fre- 
quently using  it,  gives  it  no  place  in  the  regular 

*  **  Gloria  in  exoelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  bominibai 
boDie  voloDtatis.  Lai^damtii  fce:  benedioimus  te:  ado- 
ramus  te :  glorifieamui  te :  gratiaa  agimua  tibi  propter 
maguftm  gloriam  tuam.  Doinine  Dens,  rex  ceBleaiia, 
Beui  Pater  omnipotens:  Bomine,  Fill  unigenite,  Jeau 
Cbriate,  Bomine  Dens,  agnua  Dei,  Filius  Patria,  qui 
tollia  peccata  mundi,  mif  erere  nobis :  Qui  toUia  peccata 
mundi,  auacipe  deprecation  em  noatram :  Qni  sedea  ad 
dexteram  Putria,  miaerere  nobia:  Quoniam  ta  aolua 
aanetoa,  tn  aolua  Dominua,  tu  aolna  alti«aimua,  Jeaa 
Cbriate,  cnm  Sancto  Spirita  in  gloria  Dei  Potria. 
Amen."  The  following,  with  aome  rariationa,  ia  tbe 
Greek  text  (Cnnatit.  VII.  47) :  A6^a  Iv  vif  iVrMc  3e^  ca2 

M,  Kfcmwi^iv  et  itd  rtd  /icytfAov  ^p;((Cplws»  «c,  r)v  ivra 

i6lap'  Kiftu  ffaatXtS  iwovpavu*  3<i  nirtp  waproit^ro^'  «<(pi(, 

/?!  Tuv  Xcfi»vliift'  in  9V  fnipoi  iytot,  ffi  fiivof  Miiptoi,  'Iticovi 
Xptariff  T9V  <5t«B  wdv^f  ytpvnrllt  ^vacwf,  roi  0aoiXiiai  i^/iwv' 

^  Tbua  one  fur  tbe  featival  of  tbe  conaecr.  of  a  Church 
waa,  according  to  Bona  {ror.  liturg,  I.  3,  4),  Gloria  m 
XXCBL8I8  Deo,  quern  eireo  ectUoteo  ounctum  elamantoo 
laudf  /rfguentautf  ET  III  TfiKRA  PAX,  f  Nam  miniotri 
Domini  vtrbo  incaruati  terreitt*  promioertint  H0M19IBU8 
BonJE  YOLURTATia,  Ac.  And,  at  tbe  featirala  of  Mary, 
after  "  Quouiam  tn  oolno  oanetuo,"  tbey  innerted  "  Jtan- 
am  oanctijieaut  /'  after  '*  tn  ooluo  Dominuo" — '*  Sfan'am 
^berHOMO ;'*  Mkd  after  **tu  ooluo  aUiooimuo"-^"  JUariotm 
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morning  and  evening  prayer,  bat  only  in  tbe 
post-communion  service,  where  it  answers  to  a 
second  thanksgiving  prayer. 

2.  The  Minor  Doxology  consisted  originally 
of  the  simple  formula:  *'  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spirilui  sancto  in  scecula  ececulorum.  Amen. 
(Greek:  5ota  ttaxpi  xai  wii  xcU  iyi^  nvivuath  xai 
vw  xaX  atlzoi  »£{  rovf  oMvoi  (  Athamas.  ae  virgin. 
II.  218,  Parie.)  During  the  Arian  controversies, 
it  was  left  optional  to  use  "  tn  the  S<m  and  the 
H.  G.."  or  •'  through  the  Son,  in  the  H.  G.,"  for 
the  usual  formula ;  but  subsequently  these  vari- 
ations were  declared  heretical,  and,  to  preclude 
all  Arian  evasions,  there  was  added,  "  sicui  erai 
inprincipio  et  nunc  et  semper  et  in  scecula  scecu' 
lonim,"  (see  Cone.  Varense,  II.  e,  5). — Another 
amplification,  recommended  by  the  4th  Council 
of  Toledo:  **  Gloria  et  honor  Patri"  (com p.  Ps. 
28  :  2;  Rev.  5  :  13),  was  adopted  only  by  the 
Spanish  churches.  Anciently  the  Minor  Doz. 
was  suns  at  the  conclusion  of  a  psalm,  said  or 
sung.  The  priest  pronounced  Gloria  Patri,  &o., 
and  the  congregation  responded,  Sicut  erat,  &o. 
The  expressions  of  praise,  Jbc.,  at  the  conclusion 
of  prayers,  &c.,  as  often  found  in  the  N.  T. 
(Rom.  IG  :  27,  &c.),  are  called  doxologies,  espe- 
cially the  closing  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matt.  6:  13).  H.  A.» 

Dragon.  The  apocryphal  account  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  (LXX.  Dan.  14)  relates  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  a  living  serpent  {6pdx*o»)  was 
kept  and  worshipped  in  the  great  temple  of  Bel, 
in  Babylon.  Modern  critics  question  the  entire 
narrative,  because,  1)  the  Babylonians  did  not 
worship  animals,  but  stars ;  2)  what  Diod,  Sic. 
(II.  9)  relates  of  silver  serpents  in  the  temple 
of  Belus  refers  to  symbols,  not  to  the  worship 
of  living  animals.  Hence  the  inference  that 
Alexanorian  Jews  erroneously  transferred,  in 
the  legend  underlying  the  above  account,  the 
Egyptian  animal  worship  to  the  Babylonians 
(thus  EiCHHORii,  Winer,  &c.].  —  But  that  such 
a  serpent  worship  existed  in  Babylon  is  less  im- 
probable than  the  asHumed  ignorance  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  We  believe  that  the  tradi- 
titm  or  myth  is  linked  with  actual  facts.  Among 
all  ancient  nations,  not  excepting  Greece  and 
Italy,  not  only  animals,  but  especially  serpents, 
were  worshipped  (see  J.  G.  MUllkr,  Monogr. 
Uber  d.  Mexican.  Nationalgott,  Jbc.,  p.  12,  41, 
ite,).  Thus  of  the  two  near  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  Epirus,  from  which  tradition  derives  the  Del- 
phic Python  (see  iEuANi,  Hist.  Anim.  XI.  2). 
A  soothsaying  serpent  was  also  worshipped  in 
Lavinium  (Lanuvium?  Cf.^uANi,  1.  c. ;  Pro- 
pert.  IV.  18 ;  Plutarch's  Parall.  minora,  {  14). 
Roman  vestals  also  had  their  chastity  tested  by 
an  oracle  of  living  scrpentn  (Tbrtull.  ad  uxor, 
I.  0;  Paul.  Nolan  in  Murat.  anecd.  I.  133). 
Sacred  serpents  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, Thebes  (Herod.  II.  74),  and  were  wor- 
shipped as  household  gods  (i£uAN.  1.  o.  17,  22) 
If  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  more  than  othurs, 
converted  the  ancient  animal  worship  into  mere 
symbols,  retained  so  many  living  instances  of  it, 
why  should  the  tradition  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
be  incredible?  It  is  well  known  that  fish  wor- 
ship was  common  among  all  the  Shemites  (see 
Atargetis,  Dagon).  Indeed,  Philo  of  Bibloa 
(44, 46, 48)  derives  the  serpent  worship  of  other 
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nations  from  the  Phoenician  Tnaut,  who  intro- 
duced it  tu  them.  Moreover,  the  worship  of  ptars 
and  that  of  animals  are  so  far  from  ezcliidingeiich 
other,  that  the^  are  usually  found  side  by  side, 
or  even  combined.  This  parallelism  is  found 
everywhere,  in  representations  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  through  animals  and  stars,  and 
in  Hotronomical  myths,  in  which  animals  and 
animal  metamorphoses  play  a  part.  As  to 
Babylon,  we  conclude,  not  only  from  the  state- 
ment of  Diodurus,  but  from  many  others,  that 
ft  serpent  cultus  existed  there,  of  which  the 
living  dragon  in  Dan.  14  (LXX.)  was  a  relic. 
Thus  Alexander  M.  found  a  serapeum  in  Baby- 
lon (Arriani,  exped,  VII.  26;  Movers,  I.  535). 
It  IS  also  obvious,  from  Philo  of  Biblos,  48,  that 
the  Pernians  adopted  this  cultus  in  Babylon, 
worshipping  serpents  as  gods,  and  the  creators 
of  all  tnini^s.  The  use  of  animal  symbols  among 
the  Hebrews  does  not  disprove  our  theory ;  for 
even  the  Hebrew  symbols  point  to  a  primitive 
animal  cultus,  if  not  among  the  Hebrews,  still 
among  their  heathen  neighbors.  The  Hebrews, 
in  the  outward  exhibition  of  their  cultus,  bor- 
rowed many  things  from  heathen  which  did  not 
grow  naturally  out  of  their  monotheism.  The 
peril  attending  this  is  illustrated  by  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  and  brazen  serpent. 

J.  Cf.  MUllkr.* 
I)ri&86ke,  John  H,,  Bishop,  was  born,  Jan.  Is, 
1774,  at  Brunswick.  His  father,  a  subaltern, 
could  give  little  attention  to  his  training:  but 
his  pious  mother  he  cherished  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. In  1792  he  went  to  the  university 
of  HeliAstUdt,  at  which  the  strictly  rationalistic 
but  highly  gifted  Hencke  was  at  that  time  the 
ruling  spirit.  D.,  however,  was  less  attracted 
by  the  positive  doctrines  of  rationalism  than  by 
the  humanistic  atmosphere  which  it  helped  to 
create.  It  was  the  period  of  an  enthusiastic 
cultivation  of  dramatic  literature.  Humanistic 
studies  were  pursued  with  fondness,  by  theolf>- 
gians  even,  and  D.  gave  himself  up  to  the  new 
tendency  of  literature,  viz.  the  drama,  with  an 
enthusiastic  eagerness.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
a  play,  which  was  performed  at  Brunswick. 
After  1817  appeared  his  work, "  das  Heilige  auf 
der  Buhne"  in  which  he  defends  the  use  of  reli- 

fious  subjects  upon  tho  stage.  In  his  21st  year 
e  was  called  as  deacon  to  the  town  of  Molln ; 
became  the  chief  pastor  three  years  after ;  and, 
in  1804,  became  pastor  at  Ratzeburg.  Here  he 
published  his  **  Predigt.fur  denkende  Verehr.Jes., 
1804-12,  5  vols.,  and  his  Olaube,  Liebe  u.  Hoff' 
nung.  Here  also  his  patriotic  sermons  made  such 
a  stir  among  his  French  enemies,  that  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  seize  him.  He  escaped  by 
flight,  but  his  house  was  plundered. -«- In  1814 
be  was  called  to  a  latter  sphere,  to  Bremen. 
The  leading  families  of  this  city  were  accus- 
tomed in  every  manner  to  patronize  a  clergyman 
who  pleased  them,  and  to  pay  court  to  any  one 
of  marked  superiority.  Ihis  his  present  posi- 
tion may  have  fostered  in  him  his  peculiar 
weakness,  vanity.  His  best  works  belong  to  this 
period :  ••  Bredtgt,  Uber  DeutscM.  Wiedergeb"  3 
vols.  1814 ;  "  PredigL'Entw,  Uberjreie  Texf4i/'  2 
vols.  1815 ;  "  Uber  d,  letzt,  Sehicks.  vns,  Herrn," 
2  vols.  1816 ;  '*  Uberfrei  gewShU,  Abschn.  d,  heU. 
Behr."  4  vols.  1817-18 ;  "  Christ,  a.  d.  GesehL 
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dies,  Zeit,"  1819 ;  "  Oem&ld.  aus  d.  h.  Schrift 
4  Samrol.  1821-28;  **Vam  Reich  GotUs,  Be- 
irachi,  nach  d,  h.  Schr,**  3  vols.  1830.  Filled 
with  the  grand  patriotic  hopes  of  his  age,  D.'s 
sermons,  from  his  entrance  upon  his  new  sphere, 
were  largely  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the 
state;  his  '' Predigt,  Hh,  Deutschl.  Wiedergeb." 
are  given  entirely  to  this  theme.  His  views  and 
principles,  with  his  bold  language,  could  not 
long  escape  notice.  The  Bundestag  ordered  the 
senate  either  to  prevent  such  political  sermons^  or 
to  remove  the  preacher,  D.  was  silenced. — After 
the  death  of  Wesiermeier  (f  1832),  Bish.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Suxonv,  D.  was  appointed  to  that  poBtby 
Fr.  William  III.  In  his  new  sphere  he  gained  that 
importance  which  will  hand  down  his  name  in 
the  history  of  the  Prussian  Church  to  posterity. 
In  the  present  century,  and  perhaps  .for  centu- 
ries post,  no  church  prince  has  arisen  to  whom 
so  large  a  measure  of  admiration  has  been 
awarded  —  an  admiration  extending  from  the 
King  to  the  lowest  subject.     Though  his  elo- 

3uence  was  the  chief  cause  of  this,  yet  bis  free- 
om  from  party  preferences,  his  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  his  imposing  outward  appearance, 
also  lent  their  weight*  Rationalism  was  on  the 
decline,  and  a  longing  was  springing  up  for 
Christ  and  Christianity.  Few,  however,  were 
yet  willing  to  bear  the  reproach  attached  to  the 
name  of  pietist.  But  a  Bishop  now  arose  who 
gave  an  enthusiastic  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Uospel,  and  yet  stood  in  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions to  those  against  whom  pietism  was  con- 
tending, OS  enemies  of  Christ.  Tb«  demands 
of  the  Gospel,  also,  from  his  lips  were  so  mild 
and  liberal,  so  far  from  pietistic  rigorism.  No 
wonder  that  on  these  conditions  so  many  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  new  brilliant  meteor. 
Amid  this  general  applause,  this  blaze  of  glory, 
the  Bishop  passed  through  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  Saxon  provinces,  preaching  at  one  time 
to  rural  congregations,  at  another  time  in  the 
royal  chapel  at  Berlin,  up  to  1840,  in  which  year 
he  was  forced  into  a  party  position,  by  which 
the  hidden  foe  was  called  to  light.  Sintenis,  a 
rationalist  pastor,  had,  in  a  newspaper  article, 
pronounced  prayer  unto  Christ  to  be  a  supersti- 
tion. The  heart  of  D.  spoke  out  against  him. 
But  the  Bishop  also  could  not  be  silent,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Consistory,  laid  a  retraction  be- 
fore the  offender.  The  latter  refusing,  D.  pro- 
nounced upon  him  the  episcopal  sentence  of  de- 
position. But  the  supreme  shepherd  was  not 
sustained  by  the  authorities,  and  hence  the  pro- 
secution, commenced  so  energetically,  ended  in 
a  tame  warning.  This  only  increased  the  bold- 
ness and  rage  of  the  enemy.  The  long-re- 
strained spite  of  Rationalism  found  a  vent  in 
the  pseudonyme  work  of  Konig,  pastor  nt  An- 
derbeck:  ^^  Der  Bish,  Drds,  u,  sein  achijdhr. 
Wirk,  impreuss,  StaaP,"  1840.  The  labors  of 
D.  are  here  reviewed  with  the  envenomed  criti- 
cism peculiar  to  the  rationalism  of  those  times, 
and  from  a  mere  business  point  of  view :  the 
spirit  of  these  labors  was  wholly  forgotten, 
whiUt  his  personal  weaknesses  and  derelictions 
in  official  routine  were  visited  with  the  most 
biting  sarcasm.  Against  an  attack  of  this  kind, 
D.,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  admira- 
tion, had  no  weapons.    He  was  wounded  to  the 
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?[Qick.    From  this  time  ho  desired  a  difioharge 
rom  his  office,  which,  though  several  times  re- 
fused  by  the  king,  was  obtained  in  1843.    He 
'Wflks  dismissed  with  his  full  salary,  and  directed 
to  live  at  Putsdam,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  King.     Here  he  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  at  times  preached  also  before  the  monarch. 
•    He  died  Dec.  8, 1849. — As  a  theologian,  D.  held, 
up  to  the  third  decade  of  his  life,  the  position 
of  the  humanism  of  Herder,  with  a  Felagian 
basis.     He  re^^ards  Christian! tv  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  truly  human.     Having  no  appre- 
hennion  of  sin,  his  sermons  are  silent  on  repenU 
ance.     He  spesiks  ofcen  of  the  abstract  ideals  of 
'*  light,  power,  truth."   Christ,  however,  appears 
with  him   more  distinctly  personal  than  with 
Herder,  though  it  is  only  as  the  *'  adored  mas- 
ter," the  ''divine  sufferer."     In  his  ** PredigL 
ub.  d,  Reich  (?."  bis  views  of  Christianity  be- 
come deeper  and  more  positive,  and  he  even 
teaches  the  personality  of  Satan.     His  positive 
confessions  become  still  more  energetic  in  his 
Magdeburg  sermons.      But,  meanured   by  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  ho  falls  short,  even  in 
his  latest  productions.    He  knows  no  other  bond 
for  the  unity  of  Christians  than  the  Scriptures, 
and,  hence,   declares   himself   against  human 
creeds  and  confessions.      This  became  after- 
wards a  point  of  attack  by  his  enemies. — Of  D. 
as  an  orator,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion — that 
be  belongs  to  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  Germany. 
His  earliest  sermons  lack  a  popular  vein,  for  he 
-wishes  to  address  "  thinking  admirers  of  Jesus," 
and  has  always  the  hieber  classes  in  view.    His 
subsequent  sermons   became  more    and   more 
plain  and  adapted  to  the  people.    They  are  full 
of  imagination,  though  there  is  no  redundancy 
of  it.    He  acquired  that  language  which  at  once 
charms  the  educated,  and  speaks  to  the  heart  of 
the  illiterate.    In  the  divisiim  of  his  theme  he 
was  systematic.     But  in  his  later  sermons  there 
are  also  some  things  wholly  out  of  taste,  such 
as  dwelling  on  the  etymology  of  the  names  of 
distinguished  persons,  or  of  places  where   he 
preached.    In  this  the  great  orator  allowed  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  a  desire  for  piquancy. — (See 
"  Driueke  als  geisU,  Bedner,'*  Ilallische,  Jahrb. 
1838 ;  "  BldUerfUr  lUer,  Unierh."  1851,  No.  133, 
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DrOgO,  B,  of  Metx.  b.  807,  the  fifth  son  of 
Charlemagne,  was  at  first  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood against  his  will  by  Louis  the  Pious,  but 
subsequently  freely  chose  the  profession.  After 
filling  several  inferior  offices,  he  was  invested 
with  the  archiepisoopal  title,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  papal  hefpite.  He  was  drowned  on  a  fishing 
excursion,  m  835.  Hkrzoq.* 

Drost  of  Yisohering,  Clem.  Aug,,  Baron, 
Archb,  of  Cologne,  b.  at  V  or  helm,  Jan.  22, 1773, 
and  educated  for  the  priesthood,  at  MUnster, 
where  he  was  consecrated  a  priest  in  1797.  He 
was  active  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties,  and 
exhibited  special  interest  in  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  diocese.  He  belonged,  further- 
more, to  the  circle  of  which  the  Princess  QalUzin 
was  the  centre.  In  1805  the  Chapter,  9ede  WMr 
canU,  elected  him  Qeneral-Vicar  in  Fursten- 
berg's  place,  bat  he  retired  aeiin  in  1813,  owing 
to  political  agitation.  The  Pope,  however,  Aot 
appcoTiBg  of  this  step,  be  lesamed  the  post  in 


1815. — After  the  Rhinish-Westphalian  provinces 
were  acquired  by  the  crown  of  Prussia,  that 
government  sought  to  extend  its  educational 
system  over  those  provinces.  This  brought 
Drost  into  opposition  to  the  State,  nnd  also 
to  Hermes,  who  favored  the  mrasures,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  university  of  Bonn,  recently 
established  by  the  government.  Another  occa- 
si(»n  of  conflict  arose  in  the  new  laws  enacted, 
ctmcerning  mixed  marriages,  which  placed  the 
Evangelical  C.  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Komish  C.  Drost  sealously  strove  ibr  what  he 
believed  to  bo  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
Church,  and  maintained  the  conflict  to  the  last. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  distin- 
guished for  the  ability  with  which  he  labored  to 
defend  the  principles  of  the  Romish  C.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  points  involved  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Prussian  government  His  seal  and 
services  were  also  appreciated  at  Rome.  The 
Pope  thrice  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he 
always  declined  the  honor.  He  died  Oct.  19, 
1845.^See  **  Ueber  d.  colnische  Angelegenheit, 
von  IrbnXus  (Oiesoler),  Lpi.  1838;  cf.  articles 
Hermes  and  Marriage  (mixed  m.)       Anon.* 

Druses  (also  Druzea)  a  brave  people,  who  with 
the  so-called  Maronites  inhabit  Mt.  Lebanon. 
Their  religion  is  a  bastard  offshoot  of  Islam. 
Concerning  their  origin  opinions  vary,  but  the 
most  probable  one  is,  that  like  their  neighbors, 
the  iVIaronites,  they  are  mostly  descended  from 
the  ancient  Syrians,  with  an  occasional  intermix- 
ture of  foreigners,  especially  Arabs.  Although 
some  of  the  Crusaders  settled  in  this  region,  the 
asKcrtion,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
French  colony  of  a  Count  Dreux,  is  a  sheer 
fancy.  The  territory  of  the  Druses,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Ottoman  Pashulik  of  'Akka,  em- 
braces the  extreme  western  slope  of  Lebanon, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
extends  N.  and  S.  from  BeirCit  to  Sfir  (Tyre) 
and  W.  and  £.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Da- 
mascus. The  residence  of  the  political  chief, 
the  Grand  Emtr,  is  at  Deir  el-Kamar  (convent 
of  the  moon)  in  the  province  of  Schuf,  whilst 
the  spiritual  head,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Initiated 
(Sheikh  el-Okkftl  or  el-Okul),  has  bis  palace 
elsewhere,  but  comes  frequently  hither.  In 
Haur&n  (Gr.  Auraniiis),  east  of  Palestine,  the 
Druses  have  greatly  increased  in  modem  times ; 
a  few  also  are  found  around  Safed,  in  Palestine 
proper.  It  is  said  too  that  some  yet  exist  in 
Egypt,  where  their  faith  took  its  rise,  «.  </.,  in 
the  environs  of  Cairo,  but  they  are  obliged, 
through  fear  of  the  civil  power,  to  maintain  the 
most  profound  secresy.  On  Lebanon  even,  they 
are  not  tolerated  as  a  religious  sect,  but  because 
they  are  able  by  their  energy  and  valor  to  keep 
their  enemies  at  bay,  for  they  are  only  sham* 
Moslems.  Hence  in  one  of  their  books  of  doc- 
trine, to  the  question:  "What  do  we  say  of 
Mohammed  ?"  the  answer  is  given :  '*  He  is  a 
devil  and  the  son  of  a  whore,"  whiNt  to  this : 
"  What  do  we  say  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Chrit- 
tians?"  the  reply  is :  '*The  Gospel  is  true.'' 

Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  their  religion. 
Although  by  external  profession  Moslems,  and 
esteemed  such  by  those  who  do  not  know  their 
real  belief,  they  are  at  heart  less  hostile  to 
Christianity  than  Islam*  of  which  they  we  an 
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abnormal  growth.  This  circamstinoe  ha^  ro- 
cured  them  the  attention  of  European  GhriBtians. 
But  wixh  all  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to 
penetrate  the  shroud  of  mystery,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  their  true  faith  is.  PA. 
Wclff^  in  an  excellent  monograph  (Die  Dr.  a. 
ihre  Vorlilufer:  Leips.,  1845.  8vo.)  speaks  thus: 
"  Concerninii;  the  religion  of  the  Druses  I  have 
neither  in  Utlsbeiya,  one  of  their  seats,  nor  else- 
where in  Lebanon,  been  able  t(»  discover  any- 
thing new  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  exceedingly 
uncommunicative ;  and  if  Christians  or  Moham- 
medans are  asked  what  they  know,  the  only 
answer  is,  that  ikt  DruMtt  hoot  no  religion" 
Up  to  this  time  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  policy.  Hence  the  accounts  of  most 
travellers  are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest 
caution.  The  latest  and  best  are:  ** Churchill, 
Mt  Leb. ;  a  Ten  Years'  Residence,  from  1842- 
52:  Lond.,  1853,  3  vols.  8vo.,"  and  **  G,  W. 
Chcuseatid,  The  Druses  of  Lebanon,  their  Man- 
ners, Customs,  and  History :  Lond.,  1854."  Of 
the  reports  of  earlier  travellers  the  most  reliable 
are:  CarsUn  NUbuhr  (Reisebeschr.  2,  p.  428, 
sq.),  ( Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  etc.,  2,  p.  37,  «q.). 
J.  L,  BurckharcU  (Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  193,  sq. — and  a  translation  by  Oesenius 
with  Notes,  p.  523,  sq.),  Robinson  (Palestine,  3, 

E.  752,  sq.),  and  the  anonymous  work:  Die 
eutigen  Syrier  od.  gesellige  u.  pol.  ZustUnde 
d.  Eing^b.  in  Damaskus,  Aleppo  u.  im  Drusen- 
gebirge  (Stottg.  u.  Tilb.,  1845).  In  recent  times 
there  are  some  who  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
Dm  SOS  and  the  Maronites  may  yet  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  spiritual  regetieration  of  the 
East.  But  if  it  ever  be  fulfilled,  which  is  not 
very  probable,  it  will  not  be  ihivugh  the  faith 
of  iht  JDrvses,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

About  the  origin  of  the  name  there  has  been 
much  dispute.  It  comen,  however,  from  Moham- 
med ben  Inmael  Darasi,  who  first  ventured  to 
assert  openly  that  the  divinity  was  incarnate  in 
the  person  of  the  Fatiraid  caliph.  Hakim  Biam- 
rillahi.  Some  of  their  own  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arabic  verb  darisa  (with  Se),  inter- 
preting it  ** placed  in  possession*'  (of  the  faith), 
or  they  apcribe  to  this  word  meanings,  which  it 
has  not  elsewhere  (to  go  oui^  to  si^mii) :  "  be- 
cause they  have  gone  out  from  all  nations  and 
have  submitted  to  the  laws  of  our  Lord"  (Uamsa, 
or  Hakim),  or  they  deduce  it  from  darisa  (with 
Sin)t  so  that  a  Druse  is  one,  "  who  reads  the 
books  of  Hamsa,  as  he  is  bound  to  do."  Usually 
the^  style  themselves  Confessors  of  Unity,  Uni- 
tarians (Muhwahbidun),  and  their  doctrine,  the 
Confession  of  Unity  (Tauhid),  which  certainly 
points  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  their  system. 

The  sect  of  the  Druses  first  came  into  notice 
in  the  year  407  or  8  of  the  Ilegira  (A.  D.  1016- 
17).  Its  ultimate  source  lies  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Batiniyeh  (the  Esoterics),  a  branch  of  the 
Isma*itlyeh,  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  the 
Shtites  {^ShVaht  opposed  to  Sunna,  Sunnites). 
The  Batinites  asserted,  **  that  every  outward  has 
an  inward,  and  every  passage  of  the  Koran  an 
internal  allegorical  meaning."  Of  course  by  the 
aid  of  this  principle  they  could  find  anything 
they  pleased  in  the  Koran.  Like  all  the  Slilites, 
the  Ismalites  especially  adhered  to  Ali,  whose 
issue  could  not  be  deoriyed  of  the  Imamat  (the 


first  and  highest  position  of  Mohammedanism], 
and  distinguished  themselves  from  the  othef 
Shtites  in  this,  as  their  name  indicates,  that 
they  regarded  Isma'il  as  rightful  Imam  after  his 
father  Dschafar  Zadik.  If  the  Karmathians  be 
considered  as  that  sect,  from  which  the  Druses 
have  directly  sprunt;.  the  view  is  correct,  for 
these  were  a  later  offshoot  of  the  Batinites.  They 
not  only  carried  allegorizing  to  excess,  but  made 
use  also  of  philosophy  and  speculation  to  under- 
mine and  overthrow  justice  and  order  as  well  as 
every  kind  of  divine  revelation  and  authority ; 
they  taught  the  most  absolute  atheism  and  ro^ 
tertalism,  but  kept  these  things  as  secret  doc- 
trines from  the  majority  of  their  members. 

But  the  Druses  went  beyond  the  Karmathians, 
in  believing  that  the  Deity  had  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  capricious,  cruel,  insane  tyrant,  the 
nixth  caliph  of  the  Fatimids  (the  third  of  Uiem 
in  Egypt).  This  caliph,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  assumed  the  honorable  title,  Hdkim^ 
Biamrillahi  (He  who  judges  by  the  commaisd 
of  God),  reigned  from  386  to  411  a.  Heg.,  had 
many  internal  troubles  to  contend  with,  and  at 
last  perished  by  a^sasnination.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  caliph  Asis  Billah,  he  was  still 
very  young  (not  quite  11}  years  old) ;  but  be 
very  soon  rid  himself  of  the  men  under  whose 
care  his  father  had  placed  him.  A  continual 
change  of  officers  and  measures  characterised 
his  whole  reign.  The  Shtites'  tendency  showed 
itself  in  many  of  his  acts.  Thus,  in  391  a.  Heg., 
he  caused  a  man  from  Syria  to  be  beheaded, 
because  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Ali.  In  393 
his  zeal  for  Islam  and  Ali  in  particular  increased, 
and  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians  and 
Jews.  Up  to  405  it  is  said  that  more  than 
30,000  churches  and  monasteries  (among  them 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem), 
as  well  as  many  Jewish  synagogues,  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  orders,  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Meanwhile  (a.  Heg.,  400)  Hakim  a^rain  solemnly 
renounced  the  usages  of  the  Shtites  and  ap- 
peared to  incline  to  the  Sunnite  party.  This 
seeming  change,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  he  suddenl^y  returned  in  403  to  his  old 
position,  and  from  404  to  the  day  of  his  death 
showed  himself  hostile  to  the  Sunnites.  The 
licentious  manners  of  the  Egyptian  women  he 
used  as  a  pretext,  to  forbid  them  from  going 
abroad  by  day  or  ni(;ht,  and  even  from  looking 
out  of  doors  or  windows,  so  that  many,  for  whom 
no  one  cared,  perished  in  their  houses,  through 
lack  of  food  and  raiment.  But  this  act  produced 
universal  indignation,  and  led  to  a  conspiracy, 
on  the  part  of  his  sister  and  a  high  dignitary  of 
State,  which  rexulted  in  his  death. 

The  year  408  (according  to  another  account, 
407)  of  the  Hegira  is  fixed  by  the  Druses  as 
that  in  which  Hakim* s  godhead  was  revealed; 
hence  we  find  in  one  of  their  catechisms  (v. 
Eichhorn*s  Repert.  12,  p.  156,  sq.) :  Quest. 
**  How  and  when  was  our  Lord,  Hakim,  viMihle  ? 
Ans.  In  the  year  400  of  the  Flight  of  Moham- 
med. 2.  And  how  was  he  visible?  A.  He  was 
visible,  and  said  he  was  of  the  lineage  of  Mo- 
hammed, in  order  to  conceal  his  godhead.  Q. 
And  why  did  he  conceal  his  godhead  ?  A.  Be- 
cause his  sojourn  was  only  brief,  and  they  who 
loved  him  were  not  many.    Q.  And  when  did  he 
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appear  and  manifest  his  godhead  ?    A.  In  the 
Tear  408.    Q.  And  how  muny  years  did  his  god- 
head   remaii^   visible?      A.  Eight  years   rIkj- 
gether,  and  he  concealed  himself  in  the  ninth 
year,  because  it  was  the  year  of  tribulation  and 
recompense."— A  missionary  (dal)  of  the  Bati- 
nite  sect,  Muhammed  ben  Ismael  Darasi,  called 
Nesobtekin  by  Druse  writers,  said  to  be  a  Per- 
sian by  birth,  came  to  E<:ypt  and  entered  the 
service  of  Hakim,  by  whom  he  was  loaded  with 
the  highest  honors,  in  return  for  which  he  called 
upon  the  pet>ple  to  acknowledge  the  caliph  as 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  the  claim.     But  when  he  read  aloud 
from  this  book  in  a  mosque  at  Cairo,  the  people 
became  so  enraged  at  him,  that  he  escaped  with 
difficnlty  ;  a  riot  of  throe  days  ensued,  and  many 
of  his  party  perished.    The  caliph  did  not  yen- 
tare  to  support  him  publicly,  and  hence  advised 
him  to  withdraw  to  Sj;ria.  where,  among  the 
rode  and  simple  inhabiUnts  of  the  mountains, 
he  might  pmpagate  bis  doctrine.     This  Darosi 
did  in  the  valley  of  IVlm  Allah,  west  of  Damas- 
euB.  in  the  district  of  Paneas.     He  succeeded  by 
a  liberal  dihtribution  of  gold  and  promises  of 
sensual  indulgence.    The  dogma  ot  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  a  chief  point  in  his  theo- 
logy ;  for  the  soul  of  Adam  was  said  to  have  re- 
appeared in  Ali   ben  Abu  Taleb,  then  in  the 
ancestors  of  Hakim  and  now  in  Hakim  himself. 
Druse  writers  say  that  D.  with  many  of  his 
adherents  perished  in  410  of  the  Hee. ;  other 
accoanU  speak  of  him  as  fighting  in  411  against 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  probably  slain  in 
hattle. 

After  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt,  by  a  cer- 
tain Hasan  ben  Ilaldara  Fergani.  surnamed 
.Tekram,  to  secure  divine  honors  to  Hakim,  the 
scheme  was  taken  up  by  a  skilful  man,  who 
had  probably  been  this  secret  spring  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  hence  is  justly  regarded 
by  the  Druses  to  this  day  as  the  founder  of  their 
religious  communion — the  turban-maker,  Hamsa 
ben  Ali  ben  Ahmed,  surnamed  Hadi  (the 
Leader).  Of  Persian  descent,  he  came  to  Egypt, 
took  ap  his  abode  outride  of  Cairo  in  the  mosque 
Bit,  and  gradually  and  prudently  won  followers, 
several  of  whom  he  sent  out  as  missionaries  into 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Ho  first  began  to  preach 
,  publicly  in  the  year  of  the  II.  408,  Young 
JNeschtekin  Darasi  was  one  of  his  proselytes; 
through  him  he  may  have  wished  to  test  public 
opinion,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  scholar 
attempted  to  steal  a  march  upon  his  master.  At 
least  namsa  accuses  him  of  pride  and  presump- 
tion, and  even  of  aspiring  to  the  Imamat.^  There 
existed,  of  course,  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween H.  and  the  caliph,  and  the  real  designs  of 
the  latter  became  more  and  more  apparent.  He 
discontinued  his  customary  prayers  in  the 
mosque  on  fe!»tival  davs,  discouraged  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  sent  no  more  presents 
for  the  adornment  of  the  Caaba.  As  the  sect 
of  the  D.irasites  (Druses)  grew  under  his  pro- 
tection and  favor,  the  wrath  of  the  genuine 
Moslem  also  increased,  and  a  hostile  collision 
could  not  be  avoided.  When,  therefore,  in  411, 
a  band  of  Hamaa's  associates,  crowded  into  the 
mosque  and  summoned  the  cadi  to  acknowledge 
Hakim's  godhead,  the  speaker  was  slain  and 


many  with  him.     The  caliph  caused  the  mur- 
derers to  be  seized   and  put  to  death,  whilst 
Harosa's  dwelling  was  attacked  by  the  opposite 
party,  plundered,  and   destroyed  with  all   his 
servants.     lie  himself  escaped  to  the  castle  of 
the  caliph,  by  whom  he  was  concealed.     From 
the  year  408  Hakim  aspired  to  divine  honors, 
and  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  people  by 
means  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  espionage, 
gave  out,  that  he  stood  in  special  uommunica- 
tittn  with  God,  and  desired  every  one  to  rise  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  public  prayer.    The 
blind  multitude  began  first  to  believe  and  then  to 
act ;  indeed,  they  eurpassed  his  wishes  and  even 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  mosque  did  him  rever- 
ence by  shouting:  *'0  Thou  sole  Onel    O  Thou^ 
who  bestowcitt  life  and  death!'*    These  impious 
words  were  not  displeasing  to  him,  for  be  re- 
sponded in  the  same  spirit :  **  The  Nile  is  mine, 
and  I  am  He  who  created  it"    His  feeling  to- 
ward the  Jews  and  Christians  now  underwent  a 
change  :  he  ceased  to  persecute  them,  and  even 
allowed  Christians  who  had  been  forced  to  be- 
come Mohammedans   to   profess   their   former 
faith  openly  (GOUO  availed   themselves  of  the 
privilege).      The    churches  which    had    been 
closed  were  again  opened  ;  those  that  were  de- 
stroyed, rebuilt;   confiscated  estates  were  re- 
stored, and  oppressive  laws  repealed. 

Hakim  is  said  to  have  learned  from  his  horo- 
scope that  on  the  night  when  he  perished,  and 
on  the  following  day,  great  danger  threatened 
him  ;  hence  his  mother  begged  him  to  pass  the 
critiical  time  in  his  palace,  which  he  promised  to 
do;  but  prompted  by  old  habits,  after  the  best 
part  of  the  night  was  gone,  rode  to  Karafa  on 
his  ass.  On  Mt.  Mokattam,  usually  visited  by 
him,  he  looked  toward  the  eastern  sky,  saw 
Mars  ascending  the  h(»rizon,  and  murmured  to 
himself:  **  So  thou  hast  risen,  cursed  one, 
shedder  of  blood!  My  hour  is  come."  The 
assassins,  whom  his  sister  had  hired  and  eon- 
cealed  here,  now  fell  upon  him,  killed  him  and 
a  young  slave,  his  only  companion,  maimed  his 
ass,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  the  palace,  where 
it  was  buried.  His  sudden  disappearance,  at 
the  age  of  36  years  and  7  months,  his  sister  ex- 
plained, when  questioned,  as  a  voluntary  con- 
cealment, in  oraer  to  escape  the  danger,  which 
threatened  him  for  7  days.  This  week  she  used, 
by  the  liberal  distribution  of  money  and  other 
means,  to  secure  the  succession  for  Hakim's 
son,  who  was  yet  a  child.  Then  she  put  all  out 
of  the  way,  who  were  privy  to  the  affair.  A 
portion  of  the  Egyptians  firmly  believed  that  H. 
was  not  dead.  His  worshippers,  the  Druses,  skill 
look  for  his  return.  Others  asserted,  that  be 
had  gone  into  the  desert  and  became  a  monk. 
Impostors  were  not  wanting,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  true  Hakim ;  Scherut,  a  Christian  apostate, 
who  had  a  similar  voice  and  form,  under  the 
nameof  Abularab,  played  this  part  for  20  years. 
In  consequence  of  a  w.trk  of  Hamsa,  the  Druses 
believed  that  Hakim  had  disappeared,  because 
of  the  sins  of  men ;  hence  their  teacher  forbade 
them  to  make  any  search  after  him  {Silv,  de 
Sacy.  Chrestom.  Arab.  I.  pp.  275, 277, 279).  The 
god  of  the  Druses  had  large  dark  blue,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  strong,  terrible  voice ;  instability 
and  cruelty,  unbounded  vanity,  an  inclination 
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to  folly.  Bingalaritj  and  superstition,  a  lack  of  |  exerted  a  wide  and  permanent  influence.  He 
all  moral  principle,  along  with  a  certain  pru- 1  was  a  very  fruitful  author,  and  the  period  of  his 
dence    ana  sagacity,  joined  with    occasional,    --"-- -*^        ^— j-  r        /in  x_  ^on  _  n  »/v 

though  rare,  traces  of  a  feeling  for  justice, 
equity  and  noblene^i*,  are  the  prominent  traits 
or  his  character.  Ilis  enemies  may  have  exag- 
gerated bis  faults  ;  but  even  if  it  be  so,  enough 
remains  (18,000  men  were  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty)  to  render  his  name  accursed.  The 
historical  proof  of  his  divinity,  in  the  very  clas- 
sic writings  of  the  Druses  themselves,  gives 
clear  evidence  of  the  moral  corruption,  savage 
caprice,  and  madness  of  their  deified  hero. 

From  the  pretended  revelation  of  Hamsa,  the 
D.  reckoned  their  era  (called  the  year  of  Ilamsa). 
It  e(»rre6ponds  with  408  of  the  Hegira.  Ilnmsa's 
first  disciples,  up  to  this  time,  were  Abi  ben 
Ahmed  llabbal,  wiio  in  turn  converted  Darasi, 
and  Mobarek  ben  Ali.  The  year  409  is  ex- 
cluded from  Uamsa*8  era,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  year  of  trial  and  sorrow.  In  it  11.  had  to 
remain  bidden ;  but  employed  his  leisure  in 
writing  those  books,  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  Druse  system.  Important  extracts 
from  this  source  are  given  by  Silv,  de  Sacj/,  in 
bis  Chrestom.  Arab.,  accompanied  by  a  French 
translation ;  much  also  is  incorporated  in  his 
famous  work.  Expose  de  la  religion  des  Druses, 


activity  extends  from  411  to  430  a,  lieg.    After 
llamsa's  withdrawal  he  took  the  lead,  and  left 
no  means  untried  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Hcct   His  letters  went  in  the  East  as  far  as  M at- 
tain and  the  borders  of  India ;  in  the  West  aa  far 
as  Constantinople.    Two  of  them  are  addressed 
to  the  emperors  Constantine  VIII.  and  Michael 
the   Paphlagoniun.     He  endeavored  to  prove  id 
them,  that  in  Hamsa  the  Messiah  had  re-o^ 
peared.     Hamsa  could  not  have  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  his  views, —  one  who  could  defend 
them  with  more  zeal  and  power.    After  him  the 
D.  were  not  lacking  in  men  of  literary  activity, 
but  none  of  them  acquired  the  consideration  of 
the  earlier  leaders.    Of  later  date  is  the  cat»» 
eh  ism,  which  J.  G,  Ch.  Adler,  in  the  Miiaeum 
Cuficum  Borgianum,  p.  116.  sq.,  and  /.  G.  Eich- 
horn,  in  the  Repert.  fur  bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Lit. 
12,  p.  155,  sq.,  have  given  in  the  original  with 
Latin  and  Germ,  translations.    AVhen  Behaed* 
din  retired  the  progress  of  the  sect  appeared  to 
cease,  and  up  to  the  present  time  its  history  is 
involved  in  aarkness. 

The  creed  of  the  D.,  as  drawn  from  their 
scriptures,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 
There  is  only  one  God,  but  the  nature  of  his 


T.I.  and  II.,  and  i'A.Tfb(/f.  from  the  same  source,    being  and  attributes  cannot  be  fathomed,  the 


has  embodied  much  in  his  German  elaboration 
-of  Sacy's  £xpos6.   From  these  authentic  records 
it  appears  that  Hamsa  was  no  common  man, 
and  least  of  all  a  blind  fanatic,  who  knew  not  at 
what  he  aimed.     They  give  us,  however,  no 
direct  knowledge  of  his  secret  convictions,  and 
since  his  narrative  of  events,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  an  actor,  is  far  from  truthful,  there  is 
room  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
own  colossal  system  of  error.    But  when  we 
look  at  the  wild,  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Koran,  long  in  vogue  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, be  may  have  been  self-deceived.    And  yet 
it  is  hard  to  think  so,  when  we  read  in  his  work, 
*'  The  Cause  of  Causes,"  declarations  like  these : 
*<  I  am  the  root  of  creatures ;  I  am  the  right  way ; 
I  am  he  who  knows  his  will ;  —  I  am  —  the  lord 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day.  —  I  am  the 
lord  of  the  last  judgment,  and  by  me  all  rewards 
will  bo  distributed.     I  am  he  who  abolishes  all 
former  laws,  and  exterminates  the  adherents  of 
polytheism  and  lies."    Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  truly  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  whether 
his  fall  into  the  ditch  was  so  deep  as  his  enemies 
assert,  as  thai  he  permitted  carnal  intercourse 
with  sisters,  daughters  and  mothers,  we  cannot 
decide ;  his  writings,  as  far  as  known,  contain 
nothing  of  the  kind.    He  rather  enjoins  purity 
of  morals  and  conjugal  fidelity.    If  the  modern 
Druses  do  not  contract  marriages  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees,  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  their 
external  confession  of  Islam,  which  does  not 
allow  it    That  they,  however,  like  other  secret 
sects  of  Syria,  have  an  ill  name  in  this  matter, 
is  not  to  be  disputed. 

Next  after  Ii.  among  the  Druse  leaders  stood 
Ismael  ben  Muhammed  Teimimi,  the  so-called 
Hcond  mediator,  likewise  a  skilful  writer,  from 
whose  works  Sacu  and  TFo^  borrowed  largely. 
Concerning  the  third  andJouHh  mediators  Tittle 
it  known,  but  the./?/U,  Moklana  or  BehoMin^ 


senscH  cannot  comprehend  him,  nor  words  de- 
fine him.    Yet  he  revealed  himself  to  men  at 
various  times  in  human  form,  without  sharing 
in  human  imperfection  and  weakness.     LaHhe 
appeared  in  the  perbon  of  Hakim  BiamriUaki, 
and  a  further  revelation  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
In  order  to  try  the  faith  of  bis  followers,  and 
separate  hypocrites  from  the  true  worshippers. 
Hakim  concealed  himself,  but  will  soon  return 
again  in  majesty,  to  extend  his  kingdom  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  bestow  eternal  salvation 
on  bis  faithful  people.    The  first  of  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  his  only  direct  offspring,  the  first 
emanation  of  the  beaming  light  of  the  Godhead 
is  the  universal  intelligence;  it  has  appeared  in 
every  revelation  of  God,  and  last  under  the  form 
of  Hamsa  hen  Ahmed,    By  this  first  mediator 
all  other  creatures  were  brought  into  existence; 
he  alone  has  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  and  out 
of  the  treasures  of  grace  and  knowledge  be- 
stowed exclusively  on  him  by  God,  imparts  it 
directly  or  indirectly  to  all  other  mediators,  as 
well  as  to  the  body  of  believers,  in  proportion  to 
their  power  of  understanding  and  tbeir  merit. 
He  alone  has  direct  access  to  God ;  all  others 
need  him  as  a  mediator;  he* will  receive  the 
sword  of  God  for  victory  over  his  enemies,  the 
triumph  of  the  true  religion  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments.    Under  him 
stand  mediators  of  lower  rank,  who  likewise 
have  a  claim  to  implicit  obedience  on  the  park 
of  the  faithful.    The  number  of  men,  whoso 
souls  were  created  by  the  universal  intelligence^ 
remains  ever  the  same;  but  their  souls  pass 
gradually  over  into  various  bodies.    In  this  way 
they  attain  to  a  higher  grade,  if  they  do  homage 
to  the  truth  and  ponder  it  well,  and  the  con* 
trary,  if  they  neglect  it.    Earlier  religions  sre 
onljT  types  of  the  true,  and  their  rites  only  alle* 
gones ;  hence,  after  the  revelation  of  the  true 
religion,  they  must  be  abolished.    The  renuo* 
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elation  of  all  other  creeds,  veracUj,  brotherly 
love  and  sttbrnission  to  the  will  of  Qod  are  the 
chief  duties  of  a  confetsor  of  unity,  [Com p.  the 
summary  in   Sacy*a  £zp.  T.  I.,  p.  t6,  sq.,  re- 

feated  by  PA.  Wolff,  die  D.  p.  4^5,  Rq.,  and  in 
is  Reise  in  das  gelob.  Land,  p.  232,  f>q.,  also 
K.  OrauU  Reipe  naeh  Ostind.  Uber  PalUstina, 
T.  I.,  p.  76,  sq.].  To  ascertain  the  key-note  of 
the  Druse  system  re<juires  a  close  attention  to 
details.  Like  Islam  it  lays  great  stress  on  the 
diYine  essence,  but  differs  from  it  in  making  the 
doctrine  of  its  mediation  a  cardinal  p<iint. 

Considering  the  difficult  metaphysico-theolo- 
gical  language  of  the  Druse  writers,  and  the  nb- 
struHenoKs  of  their  speculations,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  distioKuished  a  scholar  as 
iS^i79.  de  Sacy^  even  after  40  years  study,  should 
fall  into  some  errors.  Still,  his  book  is  the  best 
we  have  upon  the  subject.  The  authors  bef«tre 
him  worthy  of  mention  are  AdUr  (Museum  Cuf. 
Borg.  R4)m..  1782),  /.  G,  Eichhom  (Repert  d. 
bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Lit.  12,  p.  108),  Venture  (hist. 
Mem.  on  the  D.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Baron  de  Tott,  Lond.  1786),  /.  O, 
Worbs  (Qesch.  u.  Bcschreib.  des  L.  d.  D.  in 
Syrien,  Goerl.  1799),  and  /.  Hammer-Purgaidll 
(Journ.  Asiat.  1837,  Nov.,  3d  Ser.  T.  4,  p.  483, 
sq.).  RegnauWs  Recherch.  sur  les  D.  etc.,  in 
the  Bullet,  de  la  Soe.  de  g^og.,  and  Gins,  Bokti'a 
Notisie  etc.,  in  the  Fundgrub.  d.  Orients,  T.  L, 
p.  27,  are  of  little  value.  A  critical  compilation 
of  the  accounts  of  Oriental  writers  and  European 
travellers  is  a  desideratum,  but  the  main  thing 
is,  to  put  the  most  important  Druse  works  into 
print  A  list  of  these  is  given  by  Sacy  in  his 
£xp.  T.  I.,  p.  454.  The  MSB.  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome  (in  the  Vatican),  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Ox- 
ford and  Ley  den.  Since  then,  whole  collections 
have  reached  Upsala  (s.  Journ.  Asiat.  Dec. 
1841)  and  Munich.  The  latter  were  obtained 
by  Ciotbey,  chief  of  the  Egyptian  medical  staff 
in  Syria,  and  presented  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. 

In  regard  to  the  riiea  of  worship  used  by  the 
D.,  there  is  little  known.  Their  sacred  day  is 
Friday.  Their  temples  are  without  ornament 
and  built  in  seoludea  places.  The  male  portion 
of  the  congregation  is  separated  from  the  female 
by  a  screen.  Before  the  service  begins  matters 
of  public  and  private  interest  are  discussed  and 
settled.  A  passage  from  their  holy  books  is 
read,  and  hymns  sung ;  then  figs^  raisins,  etc., 
are  eaten  at  public  expense,  and  the  assembly 
disperses.  At  the  temple  of  the  Sheikh,  the 
chief  men  remain  behind  to  sit  in  council.  The 
D.  are  said  to  pay  divine  honors  to  a  golden 
coif,  which  they  keep  hidden  in  a  chest.  It  is 
fr«'nerally  thought  to  be  an  image  of  Hakim. 
AdUr  has  given  a  picture  of  it,  after  a  copy  in 
the  Museum  Borgianum  at  Rome.  It  is  covered 
with  secret  characters,  more  or  less  resembling 
Arabic.  Venture  already  declared  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  an  idol  incorrect,  because  their 
religious  books  expressly  forbid  the  worship  of 
images,  and  SUv,  de  Sacy  (Exp.  T.  I.,  p.  231) 
sustains  his  view.  This  calf,  according  to  Fm- 
twre,  is  nothing  but  a  symbol  of  other  religions, 
which  in  their  books  are  represented  by  the 
ilgpire  of  a  calf  or  ox ;  or  perhaps,  as  de  Sacy 
thinks,  it  aymboliaet  the  enemy  of  Hakim*    It 


is  very  probable  that  the  whole  thing  was  un- 
known among  the  earlier  Druses. 

A.  G.  HorriCANN.  —  Fbrier, 
Brasilia,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

iAuts  12  :  23)  and  Cypra,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
I.,  Bernice,  and  Mariamne,  lost  her  father  in 
her  sixth  year,  but  was  previouslv  betrothed  to 
Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Com- 
magene,  on  condition  of  his  submitting  to  cir- 
cumcision. E.  afterward  repented  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  she  married  Azizas,  K.  of  Emesa  (Jos. 
Ant  XIX.,  9.  1;  XX..  7,  1).  But  Felix,  Pro- 
curator  of  Palestine,  having  been  smitten  with 
her  beauty,  induced  her,  throujsh  Simon  the 
sorcerer,  to  abandon  Azizas,  and  marry  him. 
By  this  adulterous  act  she  hoped  to  escape  from 
unpleasant  relations  with  her  sister  Berenice, 
who  was  envious  of  Drusilla*s  beauty.  Agrippa, 
her  son  to  Felix,  perished  in  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  (Jos.  AtU.  XX.,  7,  2).  It  was  under 
Felix  that  Paul  was  brought  bound  fn>m  Jeru- 
salem to  C8B!>area,  whither  Felix  himself  had 
gone,  probably  at  Drusilla's  instance,  who  as  a 
Jewess  may  have  been  curious  to  hear  some- 
thing concerning  the  Messiah.  Paul  improved 
the  occasion  by  rebuking  their  sins :  but  they 
did  not  heed  his  rebuke.  IIbrzog.* 

Brnsins,  John,  bom  in  Oudennnrde.  E.  Flan- 
ders, June  28,  1550 ;  f  Feb.  12, 1616  (old  style), 
was  a  distinguii^hed  Orientalist  and  Exegete. 
He  was  one  of  those  scholars  who  shed  renown 
upon  the  Universities  and  schools  of  Holland, 
and  whose  learning  was  acknowledged  by  the 
theologians  of  Qermany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  his  10th  year  his  father  (whose  family  name 
was  van  d,  Driesche)  sent  him  to  Ghent,  where 
he  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  and  three  years 
later  to  Lou  vain,  where  Corn.  Valerius  and  John 
Stadius  were  his  teachers.  Through  the  reli- 
gious strifes  of  1567  his  father  lost  most  of  his 
largo  estate,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land (CuRiANDER,  into  Druaii^  p.  34).  His 
mother,  a  strict  Romanist,  would  not  allow  her 
son  to  follow,  but  sent  him  to  Tournai.  But 
near  thu  close  of  1567  he  escaped  to  London, 
and  joined  his  father.  There  A.  R,U  Chevalier 
taught  him  Hebrew,  and  on  his  becoming  Prof, 
of  Hebrew  in  Cambridge  took  young  Drusins 
with  him  into  his  own  house.  In  1571  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  soon  received  calls  to  de- 
sirable posts  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
chose  Oxford,  and  there,  in  his  22d  year,  be- 
came Prof,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  taught 
for  four  years  with  great  success.  Then  he  went 
to  Louvain  to  study  jurisprudence.  Religious 
wars  again  breaking  out,  he  once  more  repaired 
to  his  father  in  London.  After  the  Peace  of 
Ghent  he  returned  with  his  father,  1576,  to 
Belgium.  He  declined  the  offer  of  a  civil  office, 
but  in  1577  became  Prof,  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  Ley  den.  In  Leyden  he  married,  1580, 
Maria  van  a,  Varent  (Varentia),  a  Romanist; 
she,  soon  afterwards,  became  a  PW)testant.  As, 
notwithstanding  the  desires  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Board  in  Leydtfn  made  no  effort  to 
retain  D.  in  the  University,  and  he  wished  to  be 
more  free  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Franeoker,  as  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.  That  he  could 
not  purtue  his  labon  in  perfect  quietness  is  clear 
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from  his  description  of  himself:  Non  mm  theo-  \  4  toIs.  tn  Ho.,  1701,  Svo.  His  stepron,  Leffendre, 
logua;  an  Grammatici  nomen^  quod  o^igfcancKo  ;  publ.  his  life,  with  a  selection  of  Discoumefl,  Ac, 
probose  mihi  offjecivm,  tueri  possem,  nexcio,  \  Rotterdam,  1694,  8vo. ;  enlarged  1716.  8to.  — 
Amici,  quos  nosti,  netfaiU:  ego  non  coniradieo,    SeeJiayle.  f^-   Sr*wM»»vr  ♦ 

Quid  igitur  es.  inquies  f     ChrisUanus  sum,  ^tXa- 


Xtl^i  *«*»,  qui  acrihendo  proficio  et  prqficiendo 
seribo  (Vi-wtii  leiragrammaion,  Franecker,  1604, 
p.  81).  But  hia  learning  and  ability  were  ao- 
koowledi;ed  by  all  nrhose  judgment  was  not 
obscured  by  theological  prejudices.  In  1596 
the  authorities  of  Friet^land  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  Dutch 
Bible,  and  D.  was  recommended  for  this  work 
by  Arminivs  and  Uytenbogard.  The  movement, 
however,  failed.  In  1600  the  States  General 
employed  him  to  wrire  annotations  upon  diffi- 
cult passages  in  the  Q.  T.  The  work  proceeded 
slowly.  lie  suffered  annoying  interruptions 
from  the  enemies  of  Arminius,  whose  errors  he 
was  suspected  of  favoring.     During  his  lifetime  I  he  issued  a  second  work  ;  but  thenceforth  be 


C.  Schmidt. 
Dn  Fresne  {du  Cange),  the  father  of  the 
French  history  of  the  Middle-ages,  bom  Dec. 
18,  1610,  at  Amiens,  gave  early  signs  of  remark- 
able talents,  which  were  carefully  cnltiTated  by 
his  father,  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Amiens,  and 
further  developed  at  the  University  of  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  Jurisprudence.  In  1631  already 
he  became  an  advocate,  but  never  plead.  Mediae- 
val history  absorbed  his  attention.  Tbroogh 
modesty,  however,  he  long  refused  to  poblish 
any  of  his  writinj^.  The  solicitations  of  friends 
were  answered  with :  J^ihi  cano,  et  Mu»i».  His 
first  work  appeared  in  1657:  Hist,  de  Vempire 
de  Constantinople  sofis  Its  empereurs  fran^is. 
Though  well  received  eight  years  passed  before 


only  a  small  portion  of  these  Annotations  was 
published.  Those  upon  the  Pentateuch  were 
published  posthumously  by  Amama  and  others, 
Franecker,  1617,  4to. ;  those  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Samuel,  Fran.,  1G18,  4to. ;  on  the  12  Pro- 
phets, Fran.,  1027.  4to. ;  on  Job,  Fran.,  1636. 
In  the  Criticis  Sacris  they  follow  those  of  Seb. 
Jiunster,  Paul  Fagius,  Vatablus,  Castalio,  and 
Clarius;  they  are  among  the  best  in  this  great 
collection  (Cf  Ricbard  Simon,  hist,  critique  du 
V.  T.:  Paris.  1680,  p.  499).— For  a  list  of  D.'s 
writings,  mostly  ezegetical,  see  Meursius,  Athe- 
noB  Bat.,  p.  254 ;  Vriehoet,  Athea,  Frisiac.  Uhri. 
II.,  p.  59,  &c. ;  NiCKRON,  Mimoires,  &c.,  XXII., 
p^67. — Upon  bis  life,  besides  the  works  named: 
Vit.  operumque  J.  Dr.  edit,  et  nondum  editorvm 
ddineatio^  &c.,  per  Abelum  Curiandrum  :  Fran., 
1616 ;  Batlr  ;  Tboluck  d.  akad.  Lcben  d.  17. 
Jahrh.,  II..  377,  Note  11.  Bertheau.* 

Drnthxnar,  Christian,  surnamed  Grammaii- 
eus,  for  his  learning,  lived  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  was  first  a  monk  of  Corvey ;  about  860 
he  went  to  Liege,  expounded  the  S.S.  to  the 
iponks  there,  and  wrote  for  them  a  commen- 
tary upon  Matthew,  remarkable  for  clearness, 
ana  the  prominence  given  to  the  historical 
sense,  as  the  fandamentum  omnis  intelHgentice, 
to  which  the  mystical  must  be  subordinate.  The 
first  ed.,  by  Wimpheling,  1514,  Strasburg,  is 
lost ;  a  second  was  issued  by  Seeer,  llagenau, 
1530;  this  was  adopted  in  the  Bibl.  patrum  (T. 
IX.),  and  the  Lyons  M.  BiU.  pair.  (T.  XV.). 
It  has  the  expression :  hoe  est  corpus  meum,  i.  €., 
in  Sacramento,  and  transferens  spiritualHer  cor- 
pus in  panem,  et  sanguinem  in  vinum.  But 
Sixtus,  of  Sienna,  found  it  in  a  cod.  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan library  in  Lyons,  thus:  h.  e.  c.  m.,  i.  «., 
vere  in  sacramento  subsistens,  and  transferens 
corpus  in  panem  et  vinum  in  sanguinem,  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists  each  claim  him  for  their 
peculiar  view.  IIerzoo.* 

Dnboso,  Peter,  born  at  Bayeux,  1623.  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Reformed  C,  distinguished  for  his 
pulpit  talents.  From  1046  to  1685  he  preached 
in  Caen.  The  parliament  of  Rouen  then  for- 
bade him  to  exercise  his  office  longer  in  Prance. 
Ce  went  to  Holland,  was  honorably  received  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  preached  in  Rotter- 
dam. He  died  Jan.  2, 1692. — 2  vols,  of  his  ser- 
mons were  publ.  in  Rotterdam,  1692,  8vo.,  and 


often  appeared  in  print.     His  literary  labors 
were  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him.     Ae  freely 
allowed  others  to  use  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches.   The  value  of  his  labors  can  only  be 
estimated  by  considering  that  to  this  day  little 
had  been  done  in  this  department  of  atadj. 
There  was,  as  yet,  no  Chronology,  NomismaUcs, 
ArchiBology,  Paleography,  and  Geography  of 
the  mediteval  period. — The  published  and  an- 
published  works  of  Du  F.  embrace  not  only  the 
general  history  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  bat  refer  to  the  history  of  France,  and 
especially  of  the  Byzantian  empire.    Of  hia  un- 
published writings  upon  these  subjects  recent 
scholars  have  made  use  as  though  they  were 
the  fruits  of  their  own  researches.     His  chief 
works  are  the  Qlossaries  medias  et  infimce  latini- 
talis,  and  mediae  et  infimce  grcecitatis.    They  are 
real  Encyclopedias  of  the  Byzant.  empire.    The 
Latin  Gloss,  appeared  1)  in  Paris,  1678,  3  vols, 
fol. ;  2)  in  Franf.  on  the  M.,  1681  and  1710,  3 
vols,  fol.;  3)  in  Venice,   1733-36,  6  vols.  fol. 
Opera  et  studio  Monach.  0.  S,  Rened. ;  4)  taken 
from  this  last  is  the  ed.  of  1762.    The  Bened. 
Carpentier  added  a  soppl.  in  4  vols,  in  1766; 
5)  an  abstract  from  Du  F.  and  Carpentier's  works, 
Halle,  17/2-84,  6  vols.,  by  Adelung;  6)  the 
latest  ed.  by  Henschel,  cum  suppl.  integris  Car* 
pent,  et  addiiam.  Adefunqii  et  ai.,1  7b w.  Par., 
1840-50,  Firmin  Z)£rfo<. -1  The  Greek  Gloss,  ap- 
peared.  Par..  1688,  2  vols.  fol. — Ilis  last'work. 
complpt«»d  nfter  his  denth.  was  the  editing  of 
Chron.  PaftrhaJU,  Par.,  1688;  Venice,  1729.— 
(See  Pbrrault  in  the  Journal  d.  savants;  Du 
PiK..  bibl.  d.  auteftrs  cedes. :  Kicbrok,  Chau- 
FEPifi,  and  especially  Leon  FAuakRE,  essai  svf 
la  vie  et  les  over,  de  Du  Cange,  Par.,  1852). 

Herzog.* 
Bn  Moulin,  Peter  [Molinaetts),  a  distin- 
guished controversialist  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  was  born  in  1568.  As  a  youth  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sedan  and  in 
Paris,  he  fled  to  England  in  1588,  and  in  1592 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of 
the  ancient  languages,  and  in  a  short  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy.  But  feeling  under  obli- 
gation to  serve  the  church  of  his  native  oriuntry, 
ho  returned  to  Paris  in  1599,  obtained  ordint- 
tion,  and  accepted  a  chaplaincy  at  Charenton, 
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ifoin  GatbariDe,  the  wife  of  Doke  Henry  of  Bar, 
and  sister  of  Henry  IV.    He  bad  nomerouR  dis- 
putationa    with   luimaniRte,   and   many  juf  his 
vorka  upon  the  points  of  controversy  between 
Protestantism  and  Romanism  were  published.* 
Catharine  soon  died,  and   Du  M.  returned  to 
Paris.     He  was  urged  to  accept  a  call  to  Ley- 
den,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  Paris.     Subse- 
quently TilenuR,  Pruf.  of  Theology  at  Sedan, 
charged  him  with  ubiquitarianism.    A  long  and 
angry  oontroTersy  arose,  which  was  not  settled 
until  1617.     Meanwhile  Du  M.  prosecuted  his 
polemics  against  Romanism  with  untiring  zeal, 
as  the  dales  of  his  works,  in  the  annexed  list, 
will  show.     In  1617   the  National   Synod  of 
Yitr6  appointed  him,  with  several  other  theolo- 
gians, to  draw  a  plan  of  union  for  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  to  propose  it  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort.     But  they  did  not  obtain  the  king's  oer- 
mission  to  visit  the  Synod.    Du  M.,  therefore, 
tent  in  a  memorial  agninst  Arminianism  (Anor 
iomie  de  VArmin. :  Leyden,  1619,  and  often),  for 
which  the  Synod  voted  thanks.     At  the  Synod 
of  Alais,  1620,  he  likewise  denounced  Arminian- 
ism.   This  course  involved  him  in  disputes  with 
the  Remonstrants.     About  the  same  time  he 
was  accused  of  interference  in  politics,  for  which 
Louis  XIII.  deprived   him  of  his  place.    He 
went  to  Sedan,  and  obtained  an  appointment 
from  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.     In  Sedan  be  wn>te 
several  religious  tracts.     From  St>dan  he  went 
to  London,  but  returned  to  S.  in  1626,  became 
Pruf.  of  Theology,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of 
bis  life.     He  died  March  10,  1658.    The  only 
biography  of  him  is  the  small  work  of  Arm  and, 
Euai  tur  la  tit  de  D.,  &c* :  Strassb.,  1846,  8vo. 
He  had  several  sons.    The  oldest,  Peter,  was 
also  a  theological  writer.    He  lived  in  Enj^Iand, 
where  be  became  a  lioyal  Chaplain  and  Canon 
of  Canterbury.    He  died  in  1684,  aged  84.    His 
principal  works  are :   Vindication  of  the  Sin- 

•  NARiti  de  fa  eou/Srene«  wrbnU  et  pnr  ewrttf  ttntte 
•litre  M^at.  P.  J)u  M,  el  Cttyer  (tie)  par  Arehib.  Atiairtj 
^e.  .•  Qsneva,  1633,  8vo.  Oartei,  de  tieffjf  du  tienr  de 
BowH,  d;c„  d:c.  :  Gen.  1636,  8vo. — Eaux  de  Siiue  pour 
eettindre  U  pnrgatoire,  1602,  and  Aceroiteement  dee 
'  eanx  de  Siloi,  Ac,  &e, :  Larochelle,  1604,  8vo. —  Trente- 
denx  demnttdee  propt/eite  par  le  P.  Cotton ,  Ac,  Ac: 
Larueh.,  1607,  8to.:  Gen.,  1635,  8*-o. —  Veritable  uarri 
de  la  eon/,  tntre  lee  eienre  Da  if.  et  Oontier,  1609: 
Gen.,  1635,  8v(k — Anatomie  dn  Uvre  dn  eieur  (Steffe- 
teait,  iSrc*  Qen.,  1625,  8vo.  —  i4ccoiii/>/i«Mm.  dee  pro- 
pkitiee:  Laroch.,  1612,  8vo..  Sedan,  1524,Svo.—De 
monarehia  temporali  papae  :  London,  8vo. — Di/enee  de 
la  eon/eeeton  de  VEgliee  re/orm(e  de  France  :  Cbaren- 
ton,  1617,  8vo.— -Bowr/iVr  de  la  /oy  :  Char.,  1617,  8vo., 
3d  ed.,  1619,  Gen.,  1624,  8vo. ;  in  German  :  Bremen, 

1643, 8vo Fattte  et  evaeione  da  eieur  AmoHX,jieuite : 

Cbnr.,  1619,  8 vo.  —  Nouveanti  dn  papieme  oppoe€e  i 
Fanti^Hitida  vray  ehrietiauieme :  Sedan,  1627,  4to.,  3d 
ed.,  Qen.,  1633,  4to.,  rich  in  historical  material.  —  De 
trndit,  et  de  la  perfection  de  VEcritHre  eainte  :  Sedan, 
1631,  8?o.,  and  Gen.,  1632.  8vo.  —  Theeee  de  imagini- 
bne  et  idolie,  <f  e.,  in  the  TheeaurMe  di»pnK  theoi, :  Se- 
d<«a.,  Im  262,  Ac. — Strigil  adv.  Chtmment.  Orotii  ad  hea 
de  AtitiehHeto,  under  the  aafomed  name;  Hippol. 
Pronto  CaracoUa,  AmsL,  1640.  8vo.  —  Against  Amy- 
nut:  Examtn  de  la  doctrine  de  Meee.  Amjfrattt  et  Tee- 
tard,  Ac:  Amtt,  1638,  8vo. — Eelaireiteement  dee  con- 
troeereee  Salmuriennee,  <frc.  :  Leyden,  1648,  Sro.  —  Dix 
diendee  de  eermont :  Qen.,  1643,  Ac.,  8to.  —  For  other 
^orfct,  of  whinb  the  titles  are  imperfectly  given,  see 
^»'»om,8jfmodt9  natiamamae  de  France,  II.,  273,  Ao. 


eeritjf  of  the  I^t.  Religion,  and  De  la  paix  d€ 
Vdme  et  du  eontentement  de  Vesprit,  new  ed*: 
Amsterd.,  1675,  18mo.,  Paris,  1840.  8to. 

C.  Schmidt.* 
DnngaL  —  In  the  Art  upon  Claudias  of  Tu- 
rin, the  Scot  Dungal  is  referred  to.  Of  his  life 
little  is  known.  Some  notices  of  a  Dungal,  re- 
cluse of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  are  fctund  in 
the  Hist  liitiraire  de  la  France,  IV,,  493,  which 
ascribe  to  him  the  Rexponsa  contra  perversa^ 
Claudii  senientias,  of  828  (printed  in  the  Bibi. 
PP.  Max.  XIV.).  But  this  Dungal  was  proba- 
bly the  author  only  of  some  Latin  pi>ems  (in 
Martens  kt  Durand,  amplias.  coUedio,  &c.,  YI., 
811,  &c.),  and  an  Epist.  ad  Carolum  M.  de  dU" 
pliei  eclipsi  solari  (lUi  d'Achert,  Spicilegium, 
III..  324,  new  ed.).  The  Responsa  were  more 
probably  written  by  the  Dungal  mentioned  in  a 
decree  of  Lotbaire,  823,  as  teacher  in  Pavia. 
The  Reeponaa,  addressed  to  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  Lotbaire,  his  son,  oppose  the  views  of  Clau- 
dius, and  defend  the  adoration  of  saints,  the 
cross,  rdlics,  ^.;  but  warn  against  its  degene- 
rating into  superstitious  worship. 

C.  Schmidt.* 
Dimin,  (Martin  of,)  Archbishop  uf  Gneaen, 
Poland,  was  born  Nov.  11,  1774,  in  Val,  near 
Xava,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Rome,  and,  be- 
came a  priest,  1793-97,  and  having  been  ap- 
pointed Canon,  first  in  Wislica,  then  in  Cuja- 
vien,  1808  in  Gnesen,  1824  in  Posen,  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Wolicki  (1829), 
administrator  of  the  diocese,  and,  in  1831,  Arch- 
bishop, died  Dec.  26,  1842.  The  controversy 
touching  mixed  marriages  invested  the  episco- 
pal reign  of  D.  with  special  importance.  To 
Ignore  the  canonical  laws  of  Rome  on  this  sub- 
ject (see  Art.),  which  obtained  in  the  Polish 
dioceses  and  had  been  strenuously  enforced  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  decrees  of  June  29,  and  Aug. 
8,  1748  (BuUarium  Magnum  ed  Lttxemburg., 
torn.  XVII.,  fol.  230,  272),  Russia,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  England  and  Sweden  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Poland  at  Warsaw,  Feb.  13  (24), 
1768,  which  ordained  that  no  one  should  pro- 
hibit mixed  marriages,  that,  in  the  event  of  issue 
by  such,  the  sons  should  be  educated  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  fathers,  the  daughters  in  that  of  the 
mothers,  and  that  the  pastor  of  the  bride  should 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  See  the  tesU- 
mony  of  Dun  in  in  '*  Jacobson  on  mixed  mar- 
riages in  Germany  nnd  Prussia,''  Leips.,  1838, 
p.  45.  Though  the  Papil  chair  never  formally 
approved  them,  necessity  compelled  it  for  the 
time  being  to  connive  at  them,  whilst  it  laid 
hold  on  every  favorable  opportunity  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  its  principles.  With  1815  began  a 
reaction,  and  the  Romish  Church  strove  to  re- 

?;aiD  its  lost  ground.  In  obedience  to  a  brief 
rom  Pius  Vlt.,  Oct.  31,  1819,  the  clergy  of  the 
Rhino  province,  Prussia,  made  arrangements 
for  tho  enforcement  of  the  canonical  laws ;  and 
to  bring  about  a  proper  understanding  between 
conflicting  parties,  Pius  issued  another  brieC 
March  25,  1830.  Having  been  refused  the  lib- 
erty of  acting  according  to  the  principles  of 
his  church,  Danin  determined  to  abolish  the 
regulations  above-mentioned,  touching  mixed 
marriages,  and  addressed  two  circulars  to  his 
clergy,  one  in  the  Polish,  Jan:  30, 1838,  the  other 
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in  the  Lntin  language,  Feb.  27.    Now  ensned  a 
coniict  between  him  and  the  government,  and  a 
legal   inTestigation   was  the  result,  June  25, 
1838.     Imprisonment  for  half  a  year,  and  depo- 
sition from  office  was  the  punishment  imposed  by 
the  Court  of  Posen,  Feb.  23,  1839.    Having  quit 
his  confinement  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  omce, 
he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Golberg,  where  he 
lived  till  tne  King's  death.   Promising  to  modify 
his  earlier  circulars,  he  was  restored  to  his  post 
by  Fred.  William  IV.,  Aug.,  1840.    The  circu- 
lars of  1837  had  ordained  that,  unless  the  non- 
Romish  party  would  promise  that  the  children 
should  be  educated  in   the  Romish   faith,  no 
priest  could  assist  at  the  wedding,  under  penalty 
of  suspension.    On  Aug.  27, 1840,  was  issued  an 
archiepiseopal  decree,  according  to  which  priests 
were  not  to  exact  a  pnimise,  but  to  refuse  their 
presence  and  aid.    In  1841  the  Archbishop  had 
ordained  that  a  Romanist  contractfng  a  mixed 
marriage  should  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  the 
sacraments ;  but,  in  a  pastoral  of  1842,  left  this 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  priest    Thus  did 
the  Romish  principle  finally  triumph.     For  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  Church  and   State 
touching  the  point  in  dispute,  viz.,  the  right  of 
'  the  civil  power  to  meddle  with  things  spiritual, 
see  the  Papal  allocution,  Sept.  13, 1838,  and  the 
Publicandum  uf  the  government,  Dec.  30.     See 
Rintel,  Vindic.  of  M.  v.  Dunin,  Arch.,Wlirtzburg. 
1839,  p.  154, 210 ;  also  Biogr.,  by  PbfU,  M.  v.  Du- 
nin, Marienb.,  1843. 

H.  F.  Jacobson. — Ermentrout. 
DtmSi  John  Scotus,  born,  according  to  sume, 
at  Dun!<,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Scotland, 
according  to  others,  in  Dunston,  Northumber- 
land ;  the  time  of  his  birth  as  well  as  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  Franciscan  order  are  unknown. 
Having  first  taught  in  Oxford,  he  went,  proba- 
bly in  1301,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  Doctor 
of  Theology,  and  vindicated  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  against  the  Dominicans. 
He  died  at  Cologne.  1308,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  combat  the  Beghards,  1308.  Making  use 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  and  his  Arabic  commen- 
tators, and  of  the  traditiims  cf  the  Church,  Duns, 
who  was  endowed  with  special  philosophic 
talents,  elaborated  his  own  theological  system, 
which  stood  opposed  to  that  of  Anselm  and 
Richard  St.  Victor,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his 
disciples.  Adopting  the  faith  of  the  Church,  he 
believed  the  Scriptures  only  on  her  authority, 
and  that  only  in  union  with  her  could  man  fulfil 
his  mission,  and  receive  the  proper  forgiveness 
of  sin.  As  the  knowledge  of  things  natural 
oottld  only  be  deduced  from  Qod,  in  whom  every- 
thing had  its  being,  he  regarded  theology  as  the 
highest  science.  Though  man  could  not  attain 
to  his  last  end  without  a  supernatural  revelation 
and  grace,  D.  also  maintained  that  his  salvation 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  his  co-opera- 
tion. God  imparts  in  a  supernatural  way  theo- 
logical knowledge  which  is  satisfactorily  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ,  and,  as  man  cannot  unaided  attain 
to  the  idea  of  the  vision  of  God,  a  revelation  be- 
comes an  indispensable  necessity.  The  idea  held 
by  the  Church  in  his  time  that,  besides  the  con- 
▼i3tion  on  the  part  of  individuals  of  the  objects  of 
fiiith,  God  wrougiit  with  dbioluie  meoeMnty  in  the 
•oui  of  each  maa  the  saviog  faid^  he  denied. 


In  opposition  to  Anselm's  ontological       _ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God,  he  laid  maia 
stress  on  the  teleological,  and  held  that  neither 
the  Almightinesfl  of  God  —  but  simply  his  Eter- 
nity—  nor  the  Trinity,  could  be  demonntrated 
by  any  natural  proof.    To  comprehend  God  is 
impossible  for   mortals   whilst  on    earth,    the 
words  used  to  describe  Him  being  accidents  and 
not  substances.    Whilst  acknowledging  the  nim- 
plioity  of  God,  he  also  confessed  to  a  certain 
manifoldness  which  he  discovered  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Divine  attributes,  of  the  Penona, 
and   in   His  creative  energy.      Tunchini;;   the 
world  and  its  creation,  D.  taught  a  conditioned 
necessity,  and  so  also  a  beginning.     The  eter- 
nity of  the  Divine  will,  which  refers  to  God 
alone,  does  not  condition   the  eternity  of  His 
operations  which  relate  to  creation.    Onlj  the 
will  of  God  regarded  as  a  Trinity,  can  be  predi- 
cated of  Ilim  as  such,  and  it  alone  \n  essential 
when  referred  to  His  being.    The  knowledge  of 
the  good,  not  the  reason  of  G«»d,  determining 
the  operation  of  His  will.    God  did  not  create 
the  world  on  account  of  the  good,  but  the  world 
is  good  because  He  made  it.     Still,  as  God  ean- 
not  change.  His  will  touching  creatitm  is  eter- 
nal.   As  He  imparts  His  essence  to  others, 
Thomas  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  He  knows  all 
things  in  His  being.    Duns  distinguishes  be- 
tween a  primary  reason  of  God,  as  His  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  and  a  secondary  one,  as  the 
knowledge  uf  contingent  things. 

Touching  redemption  D.  regards  God  as  the 
end  of  man,  to  be  reached  by  Divine  love ;  the 
means  for  its  attainment  being  accidental,  as 
God  might  have  selected  others  different  from 
those  really  employed.  Morality  is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  Divine  commands,  nor 
is  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  love  of  God.  As  the  unchange- 
able object  of  the  human  will  God  has  deter- 
mined Himself,  the  means  for  reaching  this  being 
dependent  on  our  choice.  There  is  in  us  a  natural 
craving  after  perfection— God— and  a  fresoray* 
ing,  both  of  which,  however,  must  be  made  to 
co-operate.  Man  being  destined  for  the  highest 
good,  he  must  possess  a  capacity  for  the  infi- 
nite. In  opposition  to  Thomas,  Duns  taught 
that,  in  order  to  be  happy,  the  understanding, 
which,  according  to  the  former,  cannot  compre- 
hend anything  beyond  itself,  must  be  able  to 
know  everything.  To  the  full,  complete  know- 
ledge of  God,  man  can  only  attain  by  desrees. 
The  soul  being  simply  the  subject  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  know  requires  an  object.  Individuals 
are  something  real ;  rational  souls  are  pun 
forms,  joined  to  matter  capable  of  perfection. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  understand  general  prin- 
ciples, God  would  always  have  to  enlighten  man 
in  a  supernatural  way.  According  to  D.  free- 
dom and  necessity  are  by  no  means  irreconcila- 
ble, since  God,  though  me,  yet  necessarily  de- 
sires the  good,  and  created  nature  does  i^ot 
destroy  liberty  I  He  held  to  predestination  in 
the  strictest  sense,  which,  however,  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary,  or  transient  thing. 
As  the  Divine  decree  is  independent  of  roan,  bo 
declared  himself  unable  to  explain  the  reprobsr 
tion  of  the  bad.  In  common  with  all  the  Seho* 
lastics,  D.  distinguished  moral  and  theological 
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firtaes  and  three  olasseB  of  works,  Tis.,  good 
workn  in  general*  such  m  sprang  from  lore  to 
the  DtWne  comouinde  and  moral  feelings,  and 
sach  as  proceeded  from  grace — which  last  alone 
deserve  to  be  rewarded.  Whilst  acknowledging 
original  sin,  he  disconnects  it  from  the  super- 
nataral  gifc  of  grace.  To  effect  our  salvation, 
there  must  exist  between  the  desire  and  the  will 
a  perfect  harmony  which  can  be  brought  to 
pass  onlj  bj  a  supernatural  power.  Sin  is  a 
toroing  away  of  the  will  from  God  and  to  the 
creature.  In  the  sacraments  D.  saw  a  super* 
natuml  power.  Whilst  in  the  body,  roan  can 
aspire  after  eternal  life,  but  cannot  really  pos- 
sess it.  The  certainty  of  immortality  is  rooted 
in  the  Divine  decree;  and  as  different  persons 
are  differently  prepared  for  happiness,  their 
salvation  must  also  bo  different. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works — con- 
taiDing,  however,  some  writings  fnlsely  ascribed 
to  him  is  by  the  Franciscan  Wadding  (Lugd., 
1639,  T.  I.-XIL,  fol.)  Most  imporUnt  of  these 
in  T.  V.-X.,  in  tres  primos  libros  et  in  quarium 
SenUntiarum  CommaUaria  (so-called  opua  OxO" 
nkMe)  and  in  the  T.,  XI.  opus  ParUienae  s, 
quastiones  reportoUa  in  IV.,  liber,  sententiarum, 
and  QucBMtioneB  gttodlibetalea,  XXI. — A  Summa 
theol.  ex  Sooti  operibua,  by  the  Franciscan  Jerome 
de  Fortino,  in  six  ful.  A  valuable  work  is — F, 
ELAibergoni,  resolutio  doctrinaa  Scoticie:  Lugd., 
1643,  8vo.  Also,  Controversies  theohgiece  inter 
S,  Thomam  ei  JScotum,  in  qnibus  pugnantes  aen- 
tentite  referuntur^  potiores  difficuUaUa  elucift^n' 
iur  et  reitponsionea  ad  argumenta  Scoii  rejipiun- 
iur,  auet  Joanne  de  Rada :  Venet.  1599,  4to. 

On  the  Theoloey  of  Duns,  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sios  has  written  de  theol.  Scote:  Jen.,  1826, 4to., 
whilst  his  philosophical  system  has  been  dia^ 
eussed  by  Kitter.  De  Rada  has  compressed 
into  fif^y  questions  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists,  the  fol- 
lowing being  especially  important :  1. 28,  Utnim 
•pea*,  ail  in  omnibua  rebita  f  I.  29,  Utrum  Deua 
inteUigai  distinde  omnia  alia  aaet  I.  30,  An 
J^a  eognoscat  fntura  coniingentia  t  II.  3,  An 
principium  indicidtiotionia  aubataniice  maierialia 
*il  materia  f  II.  15,  An  homo  in  ataiu  innocen- 
ticafuiaaet  aimpUciter  incorruptibUia  f 

Engelhardt. — Ermentrout» 
Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  son  of 
Heorstan  and  Cvnedrid,  born  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  according  to 
Bridfert,  more  accurately,  accord,  to  Osbern,  in 
925,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glastenbury,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  hands  of  Irish  monks,  who  taught  in  the  clois- 
ter of  this  town.  His  talents  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  King,  who  invited  him  to  his  court. 
The  jealousy  of  the  other  sons  of  noblemen,  who 
accused  him  **  avitce  gentilitatia  tfaniaaima  dedi- 
ciaae  carmina  et  hiatoriarumfrivolaa  colore  incan- 
tationum  nceniaa"  procured  his  expulsion  from 
the  royal  presence.^ — Having  entered  the  cloister 

'  A  flpecimen  of  bis  skill  is  in  the  Bodleitn  Lib.  Oxford 
(D.  U,  19,  cf.  Hick.  Tbetaar.  I.,  144)  — a  picture  of 
Christ — wbo  biu  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  the  words : 
Venite  JUiff  auditt  me,  timortm  Dei  docebo  vo«,  and  a 
•taff  in  the  right  with  the  inscription  :  Virga  rteta  e*t 
—  virga  rtgniutt.  At  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  in  a 
goira^  kne^  Bonstan. 


as  a  monk,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  and  the  Fathers,  and  divers  arts,  such  as 
painting,  writing,  pinning  on   the  harp,  and, 
perhaps,  also  working  in  metals.     The  fame  of 
his  piety  drew  to  Ola^tenb.  the  widow  Ethel- 
fled  a  —  a  relative  of  his  and  of  the  royal  family 
—  who  made  him  her  confessor  and  the  heir  of 
her  estates.    Jealousy  drove  him  from  the  court 
of  King  Edmund  (940-40),  who,  influenced  by 
his  blameless  life  and  ehiquence,  had  given  him 
an  honorable  place  in  the  roynl  house.   Repent- 
ing of  the  injustice  done  D.,  the  kine  made  him 
abbot  of  Glastenbury,  and  placed  him  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  "  aacerdotalia  cathedra  "  about 
942  or  943,  or.  as  is  most  probable,  946.— With 
a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the  monasteries,  D. 
introduced  in  Qlastenb.  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  wrote  an  Expoaiiio  Regulos  Benedicti-^to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl.  Reg.,  10, 
A,  XIII. ;  4.  and  212  pages).— with  etymologi- 
cal and  grammatical  explanations,  which  prove 
him   to   have  been  for  his  age  a  remarkable 
scholar.    He  established  a  cloister-school,  in 
which  were  educated  men  like  Ethelwold,  who 
himself  modelled  the  cloister  Abingdon  afYcr  the 
pattern  of  Olastcob.,  and,  as  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, taught  the  youne  and  composed  books 
in  the  Saxon  language.  The  wealth  D.  inherited 
from  Ethelfleda,  ho  applied  to  the  poor  and  the 
enlargement  of  his  cloister.   The  death  of  Edred, 
whose  counsellor  he  was,  was  unfortunate  for 
D.  no  amicable  relations  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  new  king,  Edwy;  he  took  refuge  in 
Flanders  with  Count  Arnulf,  and  in  the  cloister 
Blandinlum,   near  Ghent.      The  Benedictines 
were  also  expelled  and  their  monasteries  plun- 
dered.   The  avarice  of  Edwy  knew  no  bounds. 
lie  robbed  his  mother  and  grandmother,  and 
rendered  himself  so  detestable  that  the  country, 
north  of  the  Thames,  revolted,  and  made  his 
younger  brother,   Edgar,  king  (957),  who  rp- 
called  D.  from   banishment.     The   Synod  of 
Bradford  elected  him  Bi»hop,  and  put  the  bishop- 
ric of  Worcester  and  London  under  his  care, 
958.    On  the  death  of  Edwy,  959.  Edgar  be- 
came sole  sovereign.    In  959  D.  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  which  capacity  he 
acted  for  thirty  years.    That  amid  the  many 
vicissitudes,  and  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  Dunstan 
guided  its  affairs  to  a  successful  issue,  shows 
that  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  King 
was  not  misplaced.      In  order  to    effect  his 
Church-reforms,  he  filled  up  vacancies  with  men 
of  like  mind  with  himself.    Aided  by  men  like 
Oswald,   Bishop  of  Worcester    (960-72),  and 
afterward  Archbishop  of  York  (972-992),  and 
Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (962-84),  D. 
enforced  the  Benedictine  role.    As  immorality 
of  every  kind  abounded  amone  the  clergy,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  suppress  it.   In  the  place 
of  priests  who  misbehavea,  he  put  monks  who 
were  willing  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper. 
With  the  death  of  Edgar,  975,  however,  began 
new  troubles.     To  prevent  the  succession  of 
Edward,  his  oldest  son,  the  enemies  of  Dunstan 
urged  the  claims  of  the  younger  son,  Ethelred, 
and,  though  overcome,  flew  to  arms  in  Mercia, 
and  banished  the  Benedictines.    Edward  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sword  of  an  assassin  (978), 
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and  Etbelred  became  king.  D.,  however,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  reiDB  of  government  till  his 
death,  May  19,  988.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
cathedral  churuh  of  Canterbury. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  rich  genius  and  an 
inflexible  will,  a  learned  and  accumplidhed  man, 
D.  was  well  qualified  for  the  conspicuous  posi- 
tion he  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  He  led  a 
blameless,  ascetical  life.  Deficient  in  mildness 
and  humility,  he  pursued  his  purposes  regard- 
less of  cunsequences.  And  yet  it  may  be  said, 
that  his  character,  made  up  as  it  was  of  good 
and  bad  elements,  fitted  him  for  his  mission, 
which  was  to  reform  the  Church  and  elevate  the 
State.  Uis  idea  of  a  reformatiun  was,  perhaps, 
too  contracted,  as  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  enforcement  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
It  must  nut  be  furgotten,  however,  that  he  la- 
bored successfully  vit  the  promotion  of  sound 
learning.  The  rapid  degradation  of  the  country, 
consequent  upon  his  death,  proves  that  its  glory 
was  owing  to  the  wisdom  or  his  government. — 
Whilst  some  consider  him  a  saint  and  the  great- 
est man  of  his  age,  others — particularly  writers 
since  the  Reformation  —  look  upon  him  as  nn 
ambitious  prelate,  whose  only  object  was  to  sub- 
ject the  State  to  the  Church,  and  this  to  Rome. 
Thoy  who  charge  him  with  having  introduced 
celibacy  forget  that  the  monks  who  converted  the 
Saxons  practised  it;  and  that  it  was  enforced  in 
the  8th  cent,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punish- 
ments. It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  Edwy  as  the 
ehampion  of  religious  and  political  freedom — the 
struggles  that  agitated  his  reign  having  sprung 
from  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  and  the  conflict  of  parties.  Bating 
his  ambition  and  passionateness,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  his  time,  he  was  the  benefactor 
both  of  the  Church  and  State. 

Sources :  —  Of  biographies  (see  Papenbrock, 
Acta  SS.  19  Mai ;  Wharlon,  Anglia  S.,  II..  88, 
211),  the  most  important  by  the  monk  Bridferth, 
of  Ranscy,  also  by  Osbern,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury. Comp.  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  particu- 
larlv  the  Saxon,  and  Florence,  of  Worcester.  Of 
modern  authors,  Lappenberg  (Hist  of  England, 
I.,  397),  and  Lingard  (Hist,  of  the  Anglo-S. 
Church,  II.,  266).      C.  Scuoll. — ErmenirotU, 

Daperron,  Jacqiie*  2>.,  bom  1556,  in  Switzer- 
land, of  Reformed  parents,  apostatised  from  the 
evangelical  faith,  became  a  lUimisb  priest,  and 
was  zealous  in  making  proselytes,  ana  in  oppos- 
ing the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  especially 
active  in  persuading  Henry  IV.  to  abjure  his 
faith,  and  secured  his  absolution  in  Rome,  1595. 
Upon  this  the  Pope  made  him  Bishop  of  EVrouz. 
In  this  capacity  he  labored  indofatigably  to  ad- 
vance Romanism  (see  Duplessis-Mornay).  In 
1604  he  became  Cardinal ;  in  1606  Almoner  of 
France  and  Archb.  of  Sens.  He  acquired  pre- 
dominant influence  in  Rome.  He  died  in  Id  18. 
His  works  appeared,  1620-22,  in  3  vols,  fol., 
Paris.  The  first  contains  his  traite  aur  VEu- 
charistie^  mainly  against  Duplessis-M.  The 
second,  his  controversy  with  James  I.,  of  Eng- 
land. The  third,  miscellanies.  —  See  Dupin, 
nouvelle  bibl,  d,  auieurs  eccl€a.  XVII.,  p.  25,  &c. 

Herzog.* 

Dupleuil-Moniay  (more  accurately,  PhUip 
^''  Mornay,  ikiffn,  du  PleaBis^Marly)  occupies  in 


one  respect  perhaps  the  most  important  poiitioa 
among  the  Reformed  uf  France.  Though  he 
may  be  inferior  to  Admiral  Coligny  as  a  warritir 
and  statesman,  and  to  Agrippa  d'AubigD6  in 
general  historical  and  dramatic  interest*  and 
may  possess  less  attraction  than  the  chaste,  iron- 
armea^  Francis  de  la  None,  —  still  in  point  of 
universality,  his  noble  qualities  made  him  pre- 
eminent among  the  heroes  of  French  Calvinism. 
He  combined  harmoniously  the  warrior,  ooar- 
tier,  diplomatist,  publicist,  financier,  and  ad- 
ministrator, with  the  Christian  and  theologian. 
Even  his  Romish  antagonists  pronounced  him 
"an  upright  man."  —  He  was  born  in  1549  at 
his  ancestral  castle  Buhi,  in  the  French  Veain, 
of  parents  who  traced  relationship  even  to  the 
Bourbims.  Uis  mother,  already,  was  inclined  to 
the  **  new  views,"  and  this  naturally  influenced 
her  son.  As  the  youth  was  of  a  studious  and 
investigating  disposition,  this  influence  became 
daily  more  deeply  rooted.  He  especially  de- 
lighted in  theology,  and  improved  all  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  during  his  travels,  to  extend 
his  knowledge  of  it.  Had  not  birth,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  and  the  times, 
therefore,  led  him  into  a  different  sphere,  be 
would  have  acquired  reputation  as  a  theologian. 
—  With  evangelical  impressions,  with  doubts 
regarding  the  old  faith,  and  yet  undecided  as 
to  the  new,  thirsting  after  knowledge  and  the 
truth,  he  was  taken,  in  his  18th  year,  by  his 
father,  who  still  clung  to  the  Romish  C,  to  Paris, 
and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  the  College  de 
Lisieuz.  There  he  found  teachers  who  held  the 
new  faith,  but  had  not  yet  ventured  to  avow  it, 
the  edict  of  Jan.,  1562,  granting  liberty  of  c«>n- 
science,  not  having  been  yet  published.  This 
threw  him  the  more  upon  his  own  independent 
inquiries  after  truth.  Two  years  were  thos 
passed,  when  the  death  of  his  father  called  him 
home  again.  A  priest  who  accompanied  him 
was  n mazed  to  hear  tho  young  man  declare  his 
evangelical  sentiments.  His  full  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Reformed  faith  was  not  made  until 
after  the  conversion  of  his  mother.  This  occur- 
red about  the  time  of  the  Religious  Conference 
of  Poissy,  1561,  by  which  his  purpose  was  con- 
firmed. His  new  faith  was  now  no  longer  a 
subject  of  speculative  inquiry,  but  a  quickening 
power.  It  also  became  his  banner,  which  he 
lowered  before  no  peril  or  temptation.  His 
maternal  uncle,  Philip  du  Bac,  B.  of  Nantes, 
and  afterwards  Archb.  of  Rheims,  had  previ- 
ously essayed  in  vain  to  influence  him  by  the 
promise  of  eccl.  preferment.  And  yet  his  dfo ter- 
mination was  free  of  all  fanaticism,  and  joined 
with  a  firm,  calm  earnestness.  From  1561  to 
1567  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris.  His  zeal 
for  his  religion  then  constrained  him  to  take 
arms  with  the  Reformed  under  Prince  Cond^. 
His  martini  course,  however,  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  fracture  of  a  limb  in  falling  from 
his  horde.  The  peace  of  Longjumeau,  156i^,  put 
an  end  to  hostilities.  Morn  ay,  after  his  re- 
covery, resolved  to  travel  and  pursue  his  studies. 
He  visited  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, Germany  twice,  studying  jurisprudence  at 
Heidelberg,  and  finally  the  Netherlands,  in 
whose  controversies  with  Spain  he  took  the 
liveliest  interest.     He  had  returned  to  Paris 
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before  the  maBsacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  1572, 
and  miraculously  escaped  it. —  Passing  over 
other  incidents  in  his  history  we  find  him  in 
1576  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
llenry  IV.  From  this  time  his  peculiar  talents 
were  more  eminently  displayed.  It  would  be 
psychologically  interesting  to  trace  the  con- 
trast between  Ilenry  and  Mornay.  But  our 
limits  forbid  this.  M.  was  Henry's  counsellor 
and  agent  in  every  important  act  of  diplomacy 
and  administration ;  he  wrote  the  most  import- 
ant State  papers. 

The  Calvinism  of  M.  was  the  strict  moral 
Calvinism  of  the  so-called  *'  Consistoriar'  party, 
designated  by  later  writers  "puritanic;"  he 
held  the  correct  mean  between  the  harsh,  repul- 
sive, republican  tendenov  of  d'Anbign6,  and  the 
political  religion  of  Sully.  Without  conniving 
at  Henry's  moral  delinquencies,  he  did  not  re- 
buke them  with  bitterness.  Hence  his  influence 
with  the  King.  lie  M'as  a  sort  of  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  ecclesiastical  conscience  enveloping 
the  King ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter's  praise,  that 
he  so  long  retained  so  faithful  and  upright  a 
counsellor.  But  after  Henry  abjured  the  Re- 
formed faith,  a  separation  between  them  be- 
came unavoidable.  —  In  1598  M.,  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  to  Snu- 
mur,  issued  an  extensive  work  upon  the  Eu- 
charist, addressed  to  the  "Magnates  of  the 
Romish  C,"  and  full  of  citations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  scholastic?,  and  other  Church 
teachers.  A  glance  at  the  book  proves  that  the 
anther's  design  was  to  disprove  transubstantia- 
tion  by  the  authorities  usually  quoted  in  its  sup- 
port. The  plan  of  the  argument  and  the  fine 
style  of  the  author,  made  the  work  peculiarly 
dangerous  and  obnoxious.  It  naturally,  there- 
fore, caused  great  excitement  among  the  advo- 
cates of  Romanism,  and  even  at  Rome  itself. 
llow  should  it  be  refuted  ?  A  public  discussion 
might  only  increase  the  evil,  oy  calling  out  a 
longer  array  of  patristic  proofs.  The  best  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  convict  M.  of  having 
falsified  his  quotations.  Du perron  was  charged 
with  this  duty.    He  pointed  out  500  such  mis- 

f  notations.  Henry,  whose  sincerity  in  abjuring 
'rotestantism  was  still  suspected,  gladly  seized 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Romish  party,  and  subjected  M.  to  a  public 
humiliation.  M.  requested  an  investigation.  A 
commission  of  laymen^  of  both  religions,  was 
appointed.  But  the  King's  partiality  appeared 
in  their  selection ;  for  those  on  the  Reformed 
side  were  not  trustworthy.  M.  sadly  foresaw 
the  issue.  A  list  of  the  misquotations  was  not 
handed  to  him  until  1  A.  M.  of  the  day  of  the 
conference,  known  as  that  of  Fontainhleau^  May 
4,  IGOO.  Duperron  opened  it.  M.,  weary  with 
the  toils  of  the  night  in  searching  out  and  com- 

I)aring  the  errors  of  quotation  charged  upon 
lim,  seemed  poorly  qualified  to  reply.  And 
yet  De  Thou,  a  Romish  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, reports,  that  the  500  misquotations  were 
reduced  to  sixty-one^  and  that  altogether  but  a 
slight  victory  was  gained  by  M.'s  opponents. 

Instead  of  being  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
result  of  this  conference,  M.  engaged  in  the 
theological  conflicts  with  increased  energy.    He 


published  a  |*  History  of  Popery" » with  allegori- 
cal illustrations.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  po- 
lemics. But  his  exaggerations  and  prognostic 
cations  put  a  weapon  of  ridicule  into  his  oppo- 
nent's hands,  of  which  they  made  effectual  use. 
---Notwithstanding  the  polemical  spirit  exhi- 
bited in  these  works,  M.  advocated  peace  and 
union  among  the  Reformed  churches  themselves. 
During  the  Synod  of  Dort  ho  addressed  letters 
to  members  attending  it,  in  which  he  deprecated 
the  theological  strifes  which  then  agitated  Hoi- 
land.  —  The  reputation  of  the  Oracle,  or  *'  the 
Pope  of  the  Huguenots,"  as  M.  was  called,* 
rests,  therefore,  upon  a  better  basis  than  merely 
his  polemical  activity.  He  participated  most 
actively  in  all  the  important  plans  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Reformed,  and  not  only  effected  a 
living  union  between  the  native  and  foreign 
churches,  but  often  succeeded  in  restraining  the 
stormy  zeal  of  his  French  brethren.  But  he 
could  not  keep  them  from  ultimately  vindica- 
ting their  rights  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Indeed 
he  cannot  be  wholly  defended  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  in  having  expressed,  in  a  letter 
to  Louis  Xni.,  of  April  24,  1617,  his  approba- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Marshall  d'Ancre. 

The  last  years  of  M.  were  overcast  with  mani- 
fold trials,  to  which,,  however,  his  faith  proved 
superior.  In  1605  his  promising  son  fell  in  the 
siege  of  Quelders.  The  condition  of  his  country 
and  Church  waxed  daily  worse.  In  1621,  by  an 
act  of  revolting  perfidy,  he  was  driven  from  Sau- 
mur.  The  indemnification  offered  to  him  in 
1623  he  declined.  This  was  the  year  of  his 
death,  the  circumstances  of  which,  his  dying 
words,  &c.,  are  full  of  instruction.  His  will  is 
an  interesting  document.  It  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  with  DupUssis-JUomay 
was  buried  the  counselling  guardian^  and  warning 
genius  of  the  French  Reformed  Church, 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named  he 
wrote :  1)  l^aiU  de  vie  ei  dela  mori:  Geneve, 
1575,  written  at  the  request  of  his  bride,  2) 
TraUS  de  VEglise,  auquel  soni  dispuUes  Us  prin- 
cipales  questions  qui  ont  esie  meues  stir  ce  point  en 
noire  temps:  Gen.,  1579.  3)  Meditat.  Chrei, 
sur  Quaire  Pisaumes  du  Projpheie  Davids  1591. 
4)  MSmoires,  with  the  '* Suite"  and  **  Supple' 
ment^**  ed.  by  £lzevir,  4  vols.,  4to.  This  ed.  is 
imperfect.  So  is  that  of  1824,  by  Anguis  (see 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist.  du  Prot  Frangais : 
Deuxihne  Ann6e.,  p.  100-107,  &c.,  and  p.  630, 
640,  649,  also  1  Ann6e,  p.  292,  239).  — Literal 
ture:  1)  *'Hist.  de  la  vie  de  M,  Philip,  de  Mar* 
nag.  A,  Legde,  1647."    **Les  derniires  heures" 

*  "  Le  myttire  d*iniqHit6^  c'ett-H-dire  I'lJittoire  de  In 
Papanfe."  A  Latin  ed.  vrilbout  illustrations,  entitled  : 
"  3/jf»tenum  Iniqnftathf  ten  HUton'n  Papntna.  Quibiti 
gradt'bu*  ad  id  /a§tii/ii  enftna  tiV,  qnnmqne  aeriter 
Omni  tempore  ubiqne  n  piii  eoutra  intereeeeHm.  Aeee^ 
riiutur  etiam  jnrn  Imptrotorunif  Jiegum  et  PnueipHm 
Ckrietianorum  adverene  Beltnrminum  et  liamMiHrn  Cat' 

dinalM.  Anct,  Phil,  Mornay o ;   2d  ed.,  locttple* 

tior,  ab  ipw>  And,  recogutta :  Snlmurii,  1612.  This 
work,  nccording  to  M.'a  biogr.,  whs  the  result  of  less 
than  nt'tie  wonthe*  labor,  and,  to  save  his  ejes,  was  die« 
iated.  The  Latin  transl.  was  the  work  ofyfve  months, 
also  dictated ;  and  so  rapidly  that  bis  ainanuensis  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  This  explains  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  oitatioQf  and  dates  charged  upon  bim. 
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fto.,  at  the  end  are  by  DaUU,  2)  "Dupl.^M,^  ou 
Etudea  histariquea  ei  polUiques  sur  la  aituatioH 
de  la  France  de  1549  d  1623,  par  Joachim  Am- 
bert,  OJicier  aupirieur.  Deuxidme  Ed* :  Paria, 
1848/'  with  a  Purtrait  and  fao-simile.  More 
popular  than  critical.  3)  Dupl.^M,  ei  eon 
^pooue.  In  the  Semeur  of  1848;  Tery  good. 
4)  oibL  univeraeUe,  Be8id<>8  the^e  there  are :  a 
biogr.  by  his  wife,  an  "  6loge^  &c.,  par  Henri 
Duval,  couronni  par  VAth^nie  de  Niort"  in 
the  ^*RecueU**  of  this  society,  and  specially  in 
1809,  and  in  the  **  Vies  de  plueieura  anciena 
aeigneura  de  la  maiaon  de  M.,  par  R.  de  Momay 
de  la  VilUt.,  1689.  y.  Polbnz.* 

Duraos,  John  (properly  Dttrie  or  Dury),  born 
1595  or  1596,  in  Edinburgh,  died  Sept.  28, 1680, 
in  Cassel  (According  to  Strieder,  hess.  Oelehr- 
tengesch.,  11.,  418),  was  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, who  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  cause  of 
union  among  Protestants.  His  father,  banished 
for  opposing  James  VI.,  and  his  introduction 
of  Scotch  bishops,  went  to  Leyden,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  English  and  Scotch  refugees  there. 
After  young  D.  bad  finished  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, he  also  went  to  the  continent,  and  took 
charge  of  Some  English  settlers  in  Elbing,  just 
when  Qnstuvus  Adolphus  took  that  city  from 
the  Poles.  There,  about  1628,  a  plan  of  union 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  was  submitted 
to  his  consideration,  by  the  Swedish  jurist,  Cas- 
par Godemann.  Thus  began  his  peculiar  career. 
About  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Roe  reached 
Elbing  as  ambassador,  and  became  interested  in 
D.'s  union  schemes.  The  fair  prospects  opened 
by  the  union  religious  conference  in  Leipsic, 
1631,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  success  of 
these  schemes.  D.,  therefore,  began  what  he 
considered  the  mission  of  his  life  with  great  con- 
fidence. He  made  several  journejrs  to  England 
and  back  again,  in  the  zealous  prosecution  of 
the  object.  But  though  he  persuaded  many  to 
examine  his  plans,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  influential 
members  of  the  various  conflicting  parties,  he 
had  at  last  to  look  back  with  grief  upon  a  long 
life  spent  in  fruitless  efforts.  (See  Diaa.  de  Jo, 
Duraeo,  paciiicatore  celebr.,  maxime  de  actia  ^'ua 
Seucaniai  Helmst.,  1744,  4to.,  mainly  by  Mos- 
HEix  (cf.  Institt.  II.  E.,  p.  929,  and  Ppaff,  hist, 
lU,  theol,,  II..  184) ;  Bibl.  Bni.,  Edinb.,  1824, 1., 
324.  f.  — k.).  Hknkb.* 

Dnrand  ae  St.  Ponr^ain  entered  the  Domini- 
can order  in  Clermont,  Auvergne,  taught  for  a 
time  ih  Paris,  then  at  Avignon,  in  1318  was 
made  B.  of  Annecy,  by  John  XXII,  and  in 
1326  B.  of  Meaux,  where  he  died  in  1333.  He 
wrote  a  comm.  upon  Lombard's  sentences,  a 
treatise  de  orig,  jurisdict.  qiiibua  populua  repitur, 
and  one  de  stain  animarum  poat  aeparationem  a 
corporCt  occasioned  by  a  declaration  of  John 
XaII.,  in  a  sermon,  that  the  souls  of  saints  can- 
not clearly  see  the  nature  of  Gk)d  before  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  their  present  views  of  it 
will  then  cease.  D.  was  summoned  before  the 
Pope  for  opposing  this  opinion,  but  escaped  a 
verdict  through  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
France. — Durand  was  the  first  Thomist  nomina- 
list, and  fullv  exhibits  the  nominalism  of  the 
14th  cent.  Earlier  scholastics  bad  assumed,  as 
^"lists,  that  human  knowledge  served  as  a  pre- 


parative for  revelation,  and  that  the  naaofk 
might  comprehend  the  will  of  Qod  as  set  forth 
in  nature.  The  nominalists  of  the  14th  oent.,  D. 
included,  pronounced  this  a  presumptuous  claim. 
This  caused  a  total  separation  of  theology  from 
philosophy.  Nominalism  maintained  ifaat  all 
knowledge  of  God's  will  must  be  derived  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  Rome. 
Thus  rationalism,  philosophy,  pietism,  and  prae- 
tical  as  well  as  speculative  mysticism  were  at 
once  excluded,  and  the  exegetical,  and  doctrinal 
authority  of  the  Romish  court  fully  asserted. 
Fsiith  in  the  Bible  was  faith  in  Rome,  and  this 
faith  transcended  all  demonstration.  D.  denied 
the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  doctrines  might  be  proven,  or 
that  inspiration  might  supersede  faith,  and  that 
the  system  of  faith  could  not  contain  impossi- 
bilities. D.  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  held  that  faith  was  meritorious  in 
proportion  to  its  difficulties.  He  did  not  regard 
even  theology  as  the  lofriest  science,  because  the 
knowledge  of  believers  surpassed  it;  nay,  he  could 
not  consistently  consider  it  a  science,  because  it 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  articles  of  faith,  not 
upon  scientific  principles.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  practical  discipline.  God  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  theology,  because  then  predicates,  of 
which  God  would  be  the  subject,  would  have  to  be 
pronounced  by  theology,  and  thus  the  infinite 
be  taken  into  our  finite  spirits.  Its  only  office 
is  to  point  out,  from  the  SS.,  the  way  of  life ;  it 
has  to  do  therefore  with  man's  will  as  a  practi- 
cal science.  God  is,  indeed,  the  chief  object  of 
its  teaching,  but  not  God  per  ae,  but  God  in  his 
relation  to  creatures,  so  far  as  the  knciwledse  of 
this  relation  promotes  man's  salvation.  Man's 
highest  end  is  to  enjoy  God  ;  this  presupposes 
knowledge,  but  is  an  act  of  the  will,  not  of  the 
reason.  D.  wholly  denies  an  abstract  know- 
ledge of  God ;  sensuous  objects  never  exhibit  the 
essence  of  God ;  the  supernatural  can  never 
manifest  itself  through  the  natural.  D.  seems 
to  contradict  himself,  by  proving  the  existence 
of  God  from  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
created  things;  but  the  contradiction  is  solved 
by  his  declaration,  that  it  is  not  God's  nature, 
but  only  his  relation  to  external  things,  which 
can  thus  be  shown. — The  difficulties  of  D.'s  sys- 
tem continue  to  this  day  to  perplex  the  minds 
of  theologians. 

Ills  Comm.  on  Lombard  was  publ. :  Paris, 
1508,  fol. ;  Venice,  1571,  fol.  An  abstract  of 
his  tract  against  John  XXII.,  was  publ.  by 
Raynnldus,  13.33,  {  48-69,  with  the  inscription: 
libeUua  epiacopi  Meldenaia,  According  to  Oudin 
Durand  wrote  two  Comm.  upon  Lombard ;  one 
whilst  a  Dominican,  the  other  whilst  he  was 
Bishop;  the  second  is  the  one  printed,  and  the 
first  to  be  found,  with  his  other  writings,  in  MS., 
in  Paris.  Engblharot.* 

Dn  Vergier  (or  du  Verger),  called  jSI^.  Cyran 
after  the  monastery  in  Brenne,  Poitou,  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  studied  theology  at  Louvain, 
where  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  Church 
Fathers,  particularly  Augustine.  He  fjrmed 
an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship,  in  1605,  in 
Paris,  with  C.  Jausen,  a  pupil  of  Louvain. 
Their  dislike  of  the  dominant  scholasticism  of 
the  Paris  University  constrained  them  to  seek 
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fore  and  sound  doctrine  in  the  Fathers.  From 
611-1616  they  lived  tojsether  at  a  country- 
place  near  Bayonne.  In  1617  Jansen  returned  to 
Ijoavain. — Cardinal  Richelieu  character iied  St. 
Cjran  as  a  man  full  of  fire.  St.  Beuve  said  he 
had  more  fire  than  flame.  The  two  friends 
maintained  constant  correspondence  with  each 
other.  In  his  letters  St.  0.  declares  emphati- 
cally that  he  feels  no  less  "esprit  de  prineipaut^* 
than  one  who  aimed  at  universal  empire  (Riche- 
lieu ?).  He  sought,  also,  to  inflame  Vincent  de 
Paula  with  his  ideas  of  reform,  to  whom  he  once 
Bftid :  '*  I  confess  to  you  Q.od  has  greatly  enlight- 
ened me,  and  given  me  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  Church — -has  been  none  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years.  Formerly  the  C.  was  a  great 
Btream  of  pure  water ;  now  it  is  all  filth.  The 
channel  is  the  same,  but  the  waters  have 
changed."  To  others  he  said:  "The  Council 
of  Trent  was  mainly  a  political  assembly;"  and 
*'the  first  scholastics,  and  St.  Thomas  him- 
self, caused  the  greatest  disorders."  —  At  the 
same  time  he  enveloped  himself  in  mystery, 
and  did  not  despise  political  arts.  After  16^1 
Jansen  and  he  corresponded  in  a  secret  lan- 
guage.—  He  was  invited  to  become  Court- 
preacher  to  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
The  position  may  have  led  him  to  assert  Gallic 
principles  for  the  Catholic  C.  in  England,  in 


opposition  to  the  infringement  of  the  Jesuits 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops,  In  his  chief 
work  upon  Eccl.  Law,  under  the  name  of  Beter 
Aureliug.  The  OMemhUe  gitUruU  du  dergi 
thankfully  adopted  the  book,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished twice,  1641,  1646,  at  their  own  expense. 
(Peiri  Aurdii  iheoiogi  opera,  jn»au  et  impensis 
eleri  gaUieani  demio  in  lucem  ediia,  Paritiis, 
1646,  exeudebat  Ant.  VUri,  &c.).~The  two 
friends  were  long  persuaded  that  they  needed 
an  order  as  a  bearer  of  their  views.  They  partly 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratorium.  But  it  proved  of  greater  value 
to  their  purpose,  that  St.  Cyran  l^came,  1635, 
spiritual  director  of  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal 
{a»e  A,  Amatiid ;  Pbrt-Royal),  Richelieu  who 
was  as  much  provoked  by  St.  Cyran's  resolute 
contempt  of  flattery  and  bribes,  as  by  his  reli- 
gious rigor,  had  him  thrown  into  the  prison  of 
Vincennes,  on  May  14,  1638,  eight  days  after 
Jansen's  death,  where  he  was  confined  for  five 
years.  But  during  his  imprisonment  he  '*  begat 
more  sons  of  repentance." — On  Feb.  6,  1643,  two 
months  after  Richelieu's  death,  he  was  liberated. 
He  immediately  resumed  his  labors.  He  died 
Oct.  11,  1643.  Port-Royal  obtained  his  heart, 
intestines,  and  hands,  as  n^lies. — Concerning  his 
other  writings  see  ReuchlirCa  Gesch.  von  Port- 
Royal,  pp.  636-7.  Rbuchlin.* 
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Eadmer,  Edmer,  Ediner,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  Ansel m  of  C.  esteemed  so  highly 
that  he  requested  Urban  II.  to  associate  E.  with 
him,  that  he  might  live  under  his  direction. 
Anselm  obeyed  E.  in  the  smallest  matters — even 
to  turning  himKclf  in  bed.  In  1120  Eadmer 
was  B.  of  St.  Andrews,  but  disagreeing  with 
the  Scotch  King,  Alexander,  he  soon  again  re- 
turned to  his  monastery.  E.  is  among  the  prin- 
cipal English  writers  of  that  age.  His  works 
are :  1)  Hist,  novorum,  in  6  books,  being  the 
history  of  Lanfrank,  Anselm,  and  Radulf,  Archb. 
of  Canterbury,  publ.  by  Selden :  London,  1623. 
— 2)  The  life  of  Anselm,  in  Surius  and  the  Bol- 
landists,  for  April  21.  — 3)  Two  letters  to  the 
monks  of  Glastenhury  upon  the  body  of  St.  Dun- 
stan,  to  those  of  Winchester  upon  the  election 
of  bishops.— 4)  The  life  of  St.  Bregwin,  Archb. 
of  Canterb..  of  St.  Oswald,  Archb.  of  York,  of 
St.  Odo,  Archb.  of  Canterb.  —  all  in  Warton's 
Anglia  sacra,  — 5)  The  life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  of 
York,  in  the  Bollandists,  April  24. — 6)  Some 
writings  formerly,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  An- 
selm:  de  excelleniia  b,  Mdri(g  V. ;  de  Quatuor 
viriuiibus,  qncefueruni  in  6.  Marice  V. ;  de  beaii' 
iudine  ccefestis  pairice ;  de  similUudinibus  S.  Anr 
selmi,    Warton  and  Cave  mention  others. 

Hbrzoo.* 

Ebbo,  Archb.  of  Rheims,  notorious  for  his 
conduct  towards  his  benefactor,  Louis  the  Pious, 
the  son  of  peasants,  and  born  on  one  of  the 
estates  of  Charlemagne,  was  reared  and  edu- 


cated with  Louis;  though  a  bondman  he  was 
set  free,  and  then  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Louis, 
who  loved  him  much,  made  him  his  archivist,  and 
on  his  ascending  the  throne,  Archb.  of  Rheims. 
By  Louis'  advice  he  undertook  a  papal  mission 
to  Denmark,  of  which,  however,  Ansgar  soon 
relieved  him.  He  assisted  at  Ansgar's  conse- 
cration as  Archb.  of  Hamburg.  After  this  he 
disgraced  himself  by  participating  in  Lothaire's 
intrigues  against  his  father,  which  ended  in  the 
Emperor's  humiliation.  Ebbo  was  at  the  head 
of  the  clerical  assembly  which  condemned  the 
Emperor,  833.  When  the  Emperor  regained  his 
rights,  Ebbo  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Fulda,  834.  E.  was  present  at  the  restoration 
of  Louis  in  Metz,  and  declared  that  Louis  had 
b<>en  wronged.  Louis  then  accused  Ebbo  at 
Diedenhofen ;  E.  escaped  deposition  by  a  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  office,  835,  He  was  con- 
fined at  Fulda  until  Louis's  death,  840.  Having 
then  heard  that  Lothaire  was  hastening  from 
Italy  with  an  army,  to  seize  the  empire,  E.  joined 
him,  and  thus  recovered  his  archbishopric,  840. 
But  he  was  soon,  again,  compelled  to  leave  it. 
Even  Lothaire  abandoned  him,  and  he  had  to 
be  content  with  the  See  of  Hildesheim.  He  in- 
tended to  write  a  penitential,  but  circumstances 
preventing,  he  induced  his  friend,  Halitgar,  after- 
wards B.  of  Cam  bray,  to  undertake  it.  He  wrote 
nothing  of  importance. — (See  Harduin,  Colleeiio 
cone.,  T.  IV..  V.  Hist,  littir.  de  la  France,  T.  V. 
OaUia  Christiana,  T.  IX. )  Hbrzoo.* 
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Xbad  Jems  (Sttim:  "Seimnt  of  Ood," 
Arabic ;  *Abd  JeschU'a),  su roamed  Bar  Brika 
(**  Son  of  the  Bleued"),  a  Nestorian  theologian 
of  varied  acmiiremente,  was  b.  about  1250,  on 
ihe  island  of  Goiarta,  in  the  Tigris.  Where  he 
studied  is  not  known ;  but  his  writings  display 
familiarity  with  philosophy  and  dialectics,  also 
with  the  works  of  the  Jacobites  BarhebrsBus.  He 
was  at  home  in  Arabic,  and  could  read  Greek. 
He  was  early  appointed  B,  of  Sindsobar  and 
Arabia ;  in  1285  he  still  held  this  See.  Whilst 
there  he  wrote  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  c<ipy  prepared  af^r  it  in  the 
Vatican.  About  1287,  not  later,  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch  Jaballaha  appointed  him  Metropolitan 
of  Nisibis,  or  Zoba,  for  which  preferment  he 
dedicated  a  collection  of  poems :  **  The  paradise 
Eden,"  to  J.,  1291.  Afier  a  useful  career  he 
died  in  Nov.,  1318,  soon  after  attending  the 
Synod  of  Timothy  II.,  which  specially  com- 
mended his  two  ed.  of  Canons.  lie  wrote  20 
works,  chiefly  theological ;  among  them  an  ezo- 
^tical  work  upon  the  0.  and  N.  f.  (not  allego- 
rising) ;  three  upon  the  incarnation  of  the  Logon, 
upon  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  one  of 
great  philosophical  skill :  "  The  book  of  the  pre- 
cious stone,  upon  the  truth  of  faith"  (publ.  in 
Svriae  and  Latin  by  A.  Mai,  ScripU,  vett,  X., 
317-366),  transl.  by  £.  into  the  Arabic  also. 
Ilis  letters  are  likewise  occupied  with  theologi- 
cal inquiries.  His  works  on  eccl.  law,  as  the 
homileticnl  and  polemicnl,  are  practical.  The 
poems  above  named  (50,  in  two  parts :  Enoch 
and  Elijah)  are  wholly  theological,  bef^inning 
with  the  Trinity  and  ending  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion (see  AssEXAKi,  Bibl.  or.  3,  1,  p.  325,  &c.). 
Besides  these  he  wrote  12  poetical  tracts  upon 
all  the  sciences  (a  sort  of  encyclopedia),  a 
"  Book  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,"  and 
an  Exposition  of  Aristotle's  letter  to  Alexander. 
Of  literary  value  is  his  catalogue  of  about  200 
Syriac  authors  (Assxx.,  L  c.).  — See  also  Ber- 
tboldt's  krit.  Journal,  XI Y,  288>  ^.,  and  the 
superficial  article  of  St.  Martin,  Bloffr.  univeis,, 
XII.,  438.  R.  GoscHE.* 

Eber.  I^ul,  a  theologian  of  the  16th  cent., 
noted  for  his  association  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  his  personal  efforts  to  pro- 
mote it.  His  father,  John  Eber,  was  a  citizen 
and  tailor  of  Kitzingen.  Paul  was  born  Nov. 
8, 1511.  In  1523  he  was  placed  at  the  school 
in  Ansbach.  During  this  vear  his  mother  died. 
and  be  returned  to  his  father.  On  his  way 
home  he  had  his  back  broken  by  a  fall  from  a 
hone,  and  he  was  confined  to  the  house  a  whole 
year.  In  1526  he  entered  the  new  gymnasium  at 
Nuremberg,  where  Joachim  Camerar,  Jbhn  Kez- 
mann,  E.  Hess,  and  M.  Roting  were  his  teachers. 
He  progressed  so  rapidly  in  his  studies  that  in 
1532  he  entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg; 
the  council,  and  a  patrician  family  of  Nurem- 
berg supported  him.  In  W.,  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Jonas,  io„  were  his  teachers.  He  became 
specially  attached  to  Melanchthon.  In  1536 
already  he  obtained  the  Master's  degree,  and  in 
1537  entered  the  philosophical  faculty.  Thence- 
forth Mel.  and  he  formed  so  close  a  bond  of 
friendship  that  M.  rarely  attempted  anything 
without  first  consulting  Eber,  so  that  £.  was 
oidled,  in  jest,  Rrperionum  Philippw  M.'s  letters 


to  Eber  (see  Corwu  Reform.)  bear  witness  to 
their  intimacy.  Luther  also  placed  great  con 
fidence  in  him  (see  the  MS.  hist,  of  Ratxaherger, 
iiber  L.  u.  s.  Zeit,  v.  Neudecker :  Jena,  1850,  p. 
131,  Ac.).  Eber  was  then  chiefly  engaged  in 
giving  private  instructions  in  philosophical 
branches,  with  revisals  and  exercises  in  deba- 
ting; be  also  began  his  exposition  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  In  1541  he  marned,  through  M.'s 
mediation,  Helena  KUffner,  of  Leipsic.  They 
had  0  sons  and  2  daughters,  of  whom  only  2 
sons  and  2  daughters  survived  him.  In  1544 
he  became  Prof,  of  Jjatin  grammar ;  he  also 
lectured  on  natural  philosophy.  He  wan  chosen 
Dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1550 ;  fjrom 
1551-52  he  was  Rector,  and  then  until  1553 
Vice-Rector  of  the  University.  After  the  death 
of  J.  Forster  (1556)  he  was  appointed  nreaeber 
of  the  Castle  church,  Wittenberg,  and  (15571 
Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  University.  But  in  155d 
he  resigned  the  former  post,  having  been  ap- 
pointed the  city  preacher  of  W.,  and  general 
superintendent  or  the  Electorate.  In  1559  be 
was  promoted  to  the  theol.  Doctorate,  and  in 
March,  1560,  entered  the  theol.  faculty.  From 
this  time  he  applied  his  academical  labors  chiefly 
to  theology.  During;  1561-62  he  continued  the 
Latin  sermons  of  Mel.,  lectured  upon  the  Gos- 
pels, Ac.  He  prosecuted  his  general  superinten- 
dency,  also,  with  happv  results.  His  merits  as 
a  preacher  appear  in  tne  sermons  on  the  Cate- 
chism, 15G2  (Nuremb.,  1577).  He  took  part  in 
tlie  great  questions,  and  public  controversies  of 
the  day.  To  the  Augsburg  interim  he  was  de- 
cidedly opposed.  In  1548  he  participated  in 
the  convention  at  Pegau ;  in  1557  in  the  colloquy 
at  Worms ;  in  1564  bo  went  to  Jena  on  business 
concerning  the  University ;  in  1568  Margrave 
George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  called  him 
to  aid  in  settling  the  Church  strifes  at  Ansbach ; 
then  he  attended  the  colloquy  at  Altcnburg,  where 
he  remained  until  March,  1569.  Meanwhile  he 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  adiaphoristio  and 
Crypto*  Uiikinistic  controversies,  and  wrote 
largely.  Before  he  entered  the  theol.  faculty 
his  works  were  chiefly  historical  and  philoso- 
phical,^ afterwards  they  were  upon  theol.  sub- 
jects.* He  also  composed  some  favorite  hymns 
(see  Baumer,  Sammlung,  &c. :  Btisel,  1831). 
From  1563  he  was  in  bad  health,  and  he  had 
tore  domestic  afflictions.  He  died  Dec.  10, 1569. 
— (See  Oraiio  de  vita  rev,  et  clarUsimi  viri^  D, 
Pauli  Eberi-^habita  a  M,  Bdfih,  Menxio: 
Witeb.,  1581.     MsLCU.   Adami,    VUne  iheolog, 

*  We  mny  mention  :  HUt,  pajutfi  jufimci  a  redUm  tx 
Bab.  exilio  ntque  ad  ultimnm  txcidinm  Jertt$of.  :  Witeb., 
1548  J  new  ea.  1562;  Gerinnn,  Nuremb.,  1667,  fix)m 
which  a  French,  and  from  the  French  a  Dutch  transl. 
were  made.  Caleudnrium  hfatorirum :  Witeb.,  1550; 
in  German  by  E.'e  eons,  Wittenb.,  15S2 ;  in  French, 
Geneva.  163».  Sen'pta  publico  prnptmiut  a  Pntf.  i« 
Acad,  lKi<e6. :  Witob.,  165:).  Ajitllut.  Qtindrupednm, 
In^ectornm,  Voluerum,  PUcinnu  Fntgnw,  Ac. :  Witeb., 
1556.     De  vita  et  sen'ptU  C.  Ptt'nii :  Witeb.,  1556. 

"  "Unterricht,  Ac,  v.  heil.  Sacrum,  d.  Leibe*/*  Ac. : 
Witt,  1562;  Latin,  Witeb.,  156.3  («ee  SritoBKi.,  Beitr. 
sur  Lit  L,  2,  p.  600.  —  •*  Geachlechturegiuler  Christi.**) 

Bthh'a  latittn,  quibu*  erhibetuf  quidem  venio  vmigala, 

ila  antem  correeta,  Ac:  Witemb.,  1565.  —  Ptaiten'um 
enmArgumeMlU :  Poslbum.  publ.  (by  Cellarius) :  jExpoa. 
Evang^,  Bominicalium :  Fraocof.^  1576. 
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^erman, :  Heidelb.,  1620.  P.  Febbir,  Theairum 
vir.entdiiianechmum:  Nuremb.,1688.  Planck, 
Oeseh.  d.  prot.  Theol.,  1I.»  1  Tb. :  Lps.,  1798,  p. 
448--52S.  JoH.  VoiOT,  Briefwechsel  d.  berUhmt. 
Qelehrten  d«  Zeitalters  d.  Ref.,  Ac. :  Kiinif^b., 
1841.  Espeoialiy:  Dr.  Pnol  fiber,  &c.,  mit  49 
Original-llrk.  t.  Chr.  U.  Sixt. :  Heidelb.,  1843. 

Nevdbckbr.* 
Sberlin  (Eberiein)^  Anion,  an  important  ad- 
vocate  of  the  Kefomiation,  born  at  Gttnsburg, 
then  in  Austrian  Suabia,  near  the  clone  of  the 
15th  cent.,  joined  the  Franciscans,  and  soon  so 
distiDgnisbed  himself  by  his  eloquence  that  be 
was  appointed  preacher  of  the  monastery  in 
Tubingen.     In  1519  he  was  transferred  to  Ulm. 
There  he  read  Luther's  writings,  and  learned 
the  way  of  salvation.   He  began  to  preach  evan- 
gelical sermons.    This  enraged  the  monks  so 
much  that  he  resolved  to  escape  their  persecu- 
tions by  leaving  Ulm.     The  people  aeplured 
this,  and  tried  to  retain  him.    He  went  (1521) 
to  Basel,  then  to  Rheinfolden.     His  sermons 
attracted  the  people,  but  the  authorities  of  Ensis- 
heim,  combining  with  the  Bishop,  effected  his 
expulsion.     This  brought  him  into  fellowship 
with  Ulrio  v.  HUtteu  and  Fr.  v.  Sickingen,  with 
whom  he  took  refuge.  Here  he  wrote,  in  a  rather 
passionate  and  self-sufficient  spirit,  a^inst  the 
sins  and  errore  of  the  times.    In  1522  he  went 
to  Wittenberg  and  met  Luther  and  Meianchthon. 
The  latter  convinced  him  that  bis  way  of  de- 
fending the  Gospel  was  likelv  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.    E.  then  adopted  a  milder  course, 
and  at  once  wrote  a  work  upon  **  The  Abuses 
of  Christian  liberty/'    From  this  time  he  exer- 
cised himself  in  such  moderation,  in  his  contro- 
▼ersy  with  Rome  especially,  that  many  charsed 
him  with  lukewarmness.     He  had  great  influ- 
ence with  the  masses;  and  when  the  peasants  sue* 
ceeded  in  getting  into  Erfurt,  he  restrained  them 
from  great  excesses.     £.  now  gained  such  repu- 
tation that  his  interference  was  sought  in  other 
cities.    The    Council    of  Erfurt   elected    him 
preacher  at  the  cathedral,  but  he  declined,  and 
went  to  Werthheim  on  the  M.«  1526,  from  which 
time  we  have  no  account  of  him.   He  must  have 
died  soon  af^r.  —  His  writings,  34  in  number, 
all  in  German,  are  montifmed  by  Erhard,  in 
EtMck  and  Gruber,    One  of  the  best,  upon  the 
duties  of  an  ev.  minister,  is  given  in  an  append, 
to  A.  H.  Franks,  moniia  pcuioralia.    See  also : 
DdLLiNOia,  die  Reform.,  Ac.,  I.,  205 ;  Strobbl's 
liter.  Museum  L,  365.  Hbrzoo.* 

Bbionites,  EbionUigm,  a  sect>name  variously 
used  by  the  Church  Fathers ;  it  has  also  been  dif- 
ferently employed  and  applied  by  modem  wri- 
ters. Some  use  it  of  a  single  sect ;  others  errone- 
ously extend  its  application,  until  at  lenj^th  it 
becomes  identified,  not  only  with  Jewish,  bat 
with  the  entire  primitive  Christianity.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  this  name,  like 
"  Nasareans"  (Epiphan.  adv,  H<gr„  XXIX.,  1), 
designated  all  Christians ;  not  because  they  be- 
lieved in  so  poor  a  Christ  (Giisblkr  in  Sidud- 
lin  and  I^himer,  Archiv.  IV.,  307),  but  be- 
cause they  themselves  were  poor,  especially 
those  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  around  which 
the  name  had  its  origin,  and  because  poverty 
had  so  deep  a  significance  under  the  Oospet. 
Both  Jewish  and  Qentile  Christians  were  re- 


proached by  the  surrounding  heathen  as  "  poor^ 
(Minuc,  Ftlix:  Octav.  36:  **C€Urum  quod  pleri- 
que  PAUPERBS  dicimurnon  eH  infamia  nostra sed 
gloria**).  The  name,  also,  being  of  Hebrew 
derivation,  cnme  to  be  the  special  designation 
of  Jewish  Christians  {Orig.,  e.  Cels.  II.,  1, 
"  *V^uamfK  XfM^fiaVijfovffiy  w  dinb  loiAuuv  tor 
*lij(fovp  w^  Xpioroy  ftapaStidfuym').  And  when 
Jewish  Christianity,  outstripped  by  the  Gentile 
Church,  separated  itself  heretical ly,  whilst 
Christians  of  Jewish  origin  who  fell  in  with  the 
Qentile  development  became  fully  indentified 
with  this,  the  name  Ebionites  came  to  be  the 
general  designation  of  heretical  Judaising  Chris- 
tianity. Origen  mentions  them  thus,  and  speaks 
of  several  parties  of  them,  differing  slightly  from 
each  other.  Irencus  names  but  one  party ;  so 
EusBB.,  and  IIippolttds  {Ffeud,  Orig.  PkUoso* 

f)hum.  ed.  MUUer,  p.  257)  who  mainly  follows 
reneus.  Later  Fathers  (Epiphan.,  Jerome, 
and,  in  a  secondary  way,  Theodoret)  first  men- 
tion the  Ebionites  as  a  sect  distinct  from  the 
Nazareans.  —  This  history  of  the  name  refutes 
the  assertions  of  those  fathers  who  trace  the 
name  to  a  certain  Ebion,  as  founder  of  the  sect 
(Tbrtull.,  depnescr.  Acer,  c,  33.  Lightfo«>t  even 
traces  the  name  to  the  Talmud.  Cf.  Gibselbr 
Eecl.  JJ.),  or,  one  hardly  knows  whether  in  jest 
or  seribusly,  to  the  contracted  views  of  Juda* 
tsing  Chr.  (Grig.,  PhUoc.  I.),  or  to  their  beg 
garly  notions  of  the  law  and  of  Christ  (Oeig., 
c.  Cda.,  II..  1, 1.  EusBB..  //.  J5.,  III.,  27).  In 
a  certain  sense  the  name  is  older  than  the  party, 
as  the  common  name  of  Jewish  Christians,  even 
of  Christians  in  general ;  in  another  sense  we 
may  say  the  party  is  older  than  the  name,  since 
an  extensive  party  of  this  kind  existed  among 
Jewish  Christians  before  the  name,  previously 
in  general  use,  (but  which  Justin  M.  does  not 
mention,  and  which  Iren.  and  Orig.  use  as  a 
common  name),  was  employed  as  that  of  a  specific  ^ 
setit. 

The  nature  of  Ebtonitism  and  its  history,  which 
can  be  understood  only  in  its  connection  with 
Jewish  Christianity  in  general,  are  so  obscure, 
and  have  led  to  so  many  and  such  conflicting 
theories,  because  the  sources  of  information  are 
scanty  and  confused.  Even  thou^^h  later  Fathers, 
as  Epiphan.,  report  what  they  themselves  saw, 
their  accounts  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  from 
its  origin  to  throw  satisfactory  light  upon  its 
earlier  history.  Two  errors  must  be  especially 
avoided:  1)  that  of  combining  all  thenccounl^ 
into  one  picture,' snd  thus,  in  conflicting  state- 
ments, i;iving  one  the  preference.  Each  of  the 
Fathers  may  furniMh  a  description  of  the  Joda- 
izinsr  Christians  of  his  time,  so  far  ns  known  to 
him,  and  the  diversity  of  these  descriptions  may 
serve  to  exhibit  the  history  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity. 2)  That  of  regarding  the  varicuis  par- 
ties of  Judaising  Chr.  as  forming  such  distinct 
sects,  as  the  Fathers  (especially  Epiphan.)  re- 
present them  to  be.  Subordinate  diversities 
of  sentiments  among  themselves  did  not  consti- 
tute them  into  separate  sects. — In  the  N.  T.  we 
may  discover  party  differences  among  Jewish 
Chr.,  but  no  sects,  in  a  proper  sense,  or  hereti- 
cal organisations.  These  first  appear  at  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  State,  especially  the 
founding  of  JSUa  CapUoUna.    During  the  Apo«* 
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tolio  period  the  legalistio  party,  which  opposed 
Paul  in  Q alalia  and  elsewhere,  won  in  the  mi- 
nority, and  was  kept  down  (Acts  15,  Ac,),  The 
judgment  then  executed  upon  Israel  must  have 
exerted  a  mighty  influence.  The  people  had 
rejected  Christ,  and  Jewish  Chr.  lo!>t  its  inner 
precedence.  By  the  founding  of  JESia  Cap.  it 
was  externally  driven  fn>m  its  metropolis,  sun- 
dered from  the  current  of  development.  Then 
it  became  heretical,  and  fell  into  different  sects. 
Epiph.  Hhows  a  consciousness  that  this  disrup- 
ti4)n  dates  from  the  period  named,  by  eayini; 
(Hcer,  XXX.,  2)  that  Ebion  first  spread  his 
errors  in  Pel  la,  and  Euseb.  by  stating  that  The- 
butis  (EuscB.  H,  E,,  IV.,  22)  was  the  originator 
of  the  divisions  among  the  Judaizing  Chr.  after 
the  death  of  Symeon ;  though  we  cannot  say 
with  GiBSCLKR  (St&udlin  and  Duchirtter,  I,  c, 
320)  that  this  mysterious  personage  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect.  —  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  many  Jewish  Chr.  relapsed 
into  Judaism,  or  fell  entirely  over  to  heathenism, 
the  judgments  which  befell  Israel  must  have  ex- 
erted a  different  influence  upon  those  who  re- 
mained Christians.  One  portion  still  maintained 
the  prevailing  moderate  views,  another  became 
more  rigidly  legalistic.  This  forms  the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  parties  subsequently  called 
Nazareans  and  Ebionites.  Stability  character- 
ized the  former;  the  Ebionites  had  more  life, 
and  hence  more  variety  of  development,  em- 
braced the  Gnostic  element,  universalism  (the 
Clement.  Ilom.),  and  thus  Gnosticism,  into  which 
they  finally  dissolved. 

The  treatment  of  Gentile  Christians,  and  the 
requirements  to  be  made  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  law,  led  to  the  more  strict  separation  of 
the  Jewish  parties.  The  moderate  party  were 
satisfied  witn  observing  the  law  themselves ;  the 
other  party  insisted  the  more  upon  its  observance 
by  others,  and  thus  excluded  themselves  from  the 
Catholic  Church  (for  they  must  have  separated 
from  the  Catholics,  not  the  reverse)  whilst  the 
moderate  party  were  not  yet  considered  hereti- 
cal. This  is  the  position  of  Jewish  Christianity 
which  Justin  M.  had  in  view.  (Dial,  c,  Tr.  c.  47, 
p.  265-6).  But  J>efore  Treneus  wrote  adv,  Hasr, 
this  party,  left  behind  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Catholic  C,  must  also  have  separated. 
Hence  Iren.  names  only  one  heretical  form  of 
Jewish  Chr.  (I.,  26.  Comp.  III.,  II,  Crednbr, 
Beitr.  zur  Einl.  in's.  N.  T.,  Vol.  I.,  upon  the 
Gospels  of  the  Judaizing  Chr.).  But  now  they 
embraced  and  taught  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus 
and  Carpocrates  in  regard  to  Christ  (consimUiter 
tU  Cer,  it  Carpoer.,  cf  Orio.,  PhiUntoph.  ed.  Mil- 
ler^ VII.,  34.  p.  257 :  ta  dl  ttifii  Xpt^t ov  o/mua; 
ti  K^p.  xot  Kajpic.  ftv^vovaiv) ;  denied  that  Christ 
was  burn  of  a  virgin,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
mere  man  (IV.,  59;  V.,  II).  These  errors  ac- 
quired growing  ascendency  among  them,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Catholic  C.  laid  greater  stress 
upon  the  Christological  doctrines.  Thus  Orig. 
calls  all  Judaizing  Chr.  Ebionites,  but  distin- 

fuishes  two  parties  (c.  6W«.,  V.,  61--65),  the  one 
olding,  the  other  denying  Christ's  miraculous 
birth.  These  two  cannot  be  the  Gnostic  and 
common  Eb.,  but  the  Nazareans,  and  the  £b.  in 
the  narrower  sense  (Gibsblbr,  if.  E,),  with  the 
same  differipnce,  essentially,  which  Justin  M. 


mentions  (of.  ErssB.  H,  E,,  III..  27).*-Tbe 
fullest  accounts  of  the  Eb.  are  found  in  Epiphan.^ 
Jerome^  and  AuguHine,  Tktodaret  (Hani,  f abb, 
comp.  II.,  2,  3)  erre  in  making  the  Nasareant 
a  third  party.  But  apart  from  the  Gnostic 
errors  thus  embraced  (see  Elxaiies)  we  shall 
hardly  discover  any  other  marks  of  Kbionitism. 
Like  the  Nazareans  they  were  ChiliaKts  (Jerome, 
ad,  Es„  35,  i.  f. ;  11,  l5,  &c.).  They  rejected 
Paul  (Epiph.,  XXX.,  16;  Jerovb,  ad  Matih,  12, 
2) ;  imposed  the  law  upon  all  Christians  (Jerome, 
ad,  Es,,  1 :  12 ;  Tertdll.,  de  prte^cr.  hear.  4;.  33) ; 
considered  Christ  a  mere  man.  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (I,  c.  and  Eptpb.,XXX.,  2, 34 ;  Jerome, 
Eh.  89  ad  August, ;  Tertull..  aui  de  came  Chr,, 
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14 ;  de  tirg.  vel,,  c,  6 ;  Orio.,  Horn,.  XVI  I.  in  Luc.^ 
ko).  Hence  similar  views  were  subseqaently 
called  Ebionitisnf ;  thus  Alexahder,  B.  of  Alex., 
calls  the  doctrine  of  Arius(THX02>0R.,  H.  i?.,I.,3). 

At  the  time  of  Epipbanius  the  Eb.  lived 
chiefly  in  the  country  along  the  Dead  Sea,  in  ' 
Nabathea,  Paneas.  Moabitis,  Cochaba  —  bat 
were  also  found  in  Rome  and  Cyprus  (see  Elxa- 
ites,  Clementines), -^(See  Gicsbler,  L  c,  Creih 
ner  in  Winer's  Ztschr.  fUr  wissensch.  Theol^ 
I.,  2,  p.  211,  Ac.  rSulzbach,  1829).  Baur:  JOe 
EbioniL  origine,  ac.  (TUbinger  Osterprogr.  of 
1831).  ScHLiBXANN,  **  Die  Clement.,"  &c.z 
Ilamb.,  1841.  Hilgbnfeld,  Die  Clement.  Re- 
cogn.  u.  Horn.,  &c,;  Jena,  1848.  Ritschl,  Die 
Enstehung  d.  altkoth.  Kirche,  247,  ftc  Ubl- 
noRN,  Die  Horn.  u.  Recogn.  d.  Clem.  Rom.: 
Gottingen,  1854,  p.  383,  &e,).         UaLDORN.* 

Eck,  Johrit  prftperly  Jno,  Maier^  the  most 
noted,  but  aUo  moi«t  notorious  of  the  opponents 
of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  was  born  Nor. 
13,  1486,  at  Eck,  county  of  Mindelheim,  Suabia. 
From  his  9th  to  his  12th  year  he  resided  with 
his  uncle,  Martin  Maier,  pastor  of  Rothenbarg, 
where,  as  he  tells  us,  ho  had  read  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  before  the  end  of  his  12th 
year.  In  his  12th  year  (1499)  he  visited  Ileidel- 
berg,  where  he  studied  the  ancient  languages 
and  philosophy.  From  H.  he  went  to  TUbin* 
gen,  and  studied  the  ancient  languages  under 
Reuchlin  and  J.  Agricola.  In  his  14th  year 
he  was  made  A.  M.,  and  commenced  theo- 
logy. He  names  nine  theologians,  among  them 
J.  Lerop  and  P.  Scriptoris,  whose  instructions 
he  attended.  In  1501  the  plague  drove  him 
from  Tubingen  to  Cologne^  where  he  read  Aqui 
nas.  At  Freiburg,  whither  he  was  again  driven 
by  the  plague,  he  studied  jurisprudence,  mathe* 
matics,  and  cosmography,  .and  also  began  to 
teach  philosophy.  In  1506  he  commenced  his 
literary  career  with  his  Logices  Exercttamenta. 
He  seems  after  this  to  have  applied  himself 
more  exclusively  to  theology^  in  which  he  soon 
obtained  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate, 
and  read  lectures  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
Occam.  In  his  studies  thus  far  his  aim  had 
been  learned  pomp,  more  than  thorough  erudi- 
tion ;  and  he  sought  especially  to  gain  fame  in 
controversy^  his  skill  in  which  drew  to  him  the 
attention  of  men  like  C.  Peutingor,  of  Augsburg 
On  the  recommendation  of  P.  he  obtained  a  place 
at  Ingolstadt,  where  he  became  so  noted  for  his 
dialectic  gladiatorship,  that  William,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  gave  him  a  professorship  of  theology , 
on  which  post  he  entered  in  Nov.,  1510,  after 
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he    bad    preYiouslj  obtained    the    def^e    of 
D.  D.  (at   Ingt>ld»tadt,  and  not  at  Freiburg). 
All  hid  effarte  aimed  at  renown,  honors,  and 
emolaments.      He    sucoeeded    in  obtaining  a 
oannnicate  in  the  cathedral  of  the  B.  of  £ich- 
atH'lt,  and  the  office  of  pr«>-chanceUor  of  the  Univ. 
of  Ingoltttidt  ( 1512).    He  also  spread  his  fame 
by  the  uioat  diveme  literary  labors.    Ue  tried 
bis  hand  at  theology  on   the  difficult  subject 
of  predestination  (be  published,  Augsb.,  1514, 
centurioB  Vi.,  d€  pradettinatioM^  written  in  the 
semi- Pelagian  spirit  of  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed), and  at  ethics;  in  philosophy  he  com- 
mented on  the  logic  and  physics  of  Aristotle,  and 
H^UTC  also,  at  intervals,  (thus,  in  1515  at  Bologna, 
15 IG,  at  Vienna,)  the  pageant  of  a  public  discus-^ 
sion  to  his  admiring  contemporaries.     He  dab- 
bled in  mystics  also,  and  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Dionynius  the  Areopagite.     In  these  labors, 
however,  be  was  wanting  in  originality  and  tho- 
rough nesM,  and  only  used  the  investigations  of 
others  for  his  own  purposes.     Totally  ignorant 
of  the  wants  of  the  uge,  he  followed  the  prevatl- 
in$^  effects  of  philosophy :  of  an  earnest  consci- 
entiouHness  and  love  of  truth  he  shows  not  the 
least  trace. — Of  course,  the  earliest,  movements 
of  the  Reformation  found  such  a  man  unprepared 
for  it.     He  boasts  of  himself,  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Car  Is  tad  t  and  Luther  had  com- 
menced to  steer  the  ship  of  Peter  towards  ruin, 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  " philosophia  irea- 
magUtiea,  orphiea,  ptcUonica,  asgyptiaca  et  Ara- 
httm"  and  the  "  iheologia  dionysiacaJ*    Before 
the  publication  of  the  theses,  £ck  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  Luther ;  the  latter  had 
written  to  him  a  friendly  letter,  and  £ck,  in  a 
letter  to  Carlstadt,  May,  28,  1518  (LciscHBR, 
VolUiand.  Eef,  Act,  II.,  64),  calls  L.  the  **  com- 
mon friend"    This,  however,  had  not  prevented 
bim,  after  Luther's  theses  against  indulg^ences 
bad  been  widely  circulated  and  very  favorably 
received,  from  publishing  hUobdutci;  in  manu- 
script, indeed,  but  with  the  evident  design  of 
stirring  up  the  opposition.      The  tone  of  the 
obelisks  (given  in  Macher,  II.,  333)  is  designedly 
such  as  to  bring  upon  Luther  the  odium  of 
heresy  ;  for  at  that  time  already,  £ok  was  inqui- 
sitor of   hereby  for  Bavaria   and  Fran  con  ia. 
Their  chief  purpose  is  to  represent  Luther  as 
the  destroyer  of  ecclesiastical  order,  busy  in 
spreading  the  Bohemian  poison  (obel.  18),  and 
in  undermining  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the 
Church.     £ck  charges  L.  with  want  of  rever- 
ence toward  the  Holy  Father ;  calls  him  a  new 
prophet  (obel.  24),  who  would  be  wiser  than 
the  fathers.    The  insolence  with  which  he  ven- 
tured against  an  opponent  like  Luther,  was, 
however,  fearfully  punished.    L.  at  first  gave 
his  defence  into  the  hands  of  Carlstadt,  who,  in 
an  academical  disputation.  May  9,  1518,  pro- 
posed 380  theses,  with  26  others  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  will.    Their  object  is  to  defend 
the  bibUraif  not  papal,  orlkodoxy  of  the  WiUen" 
berg  professors.    C.  attacks  the  scholasticism  of 
£ck  as  merely  "  opimones  nowrum  iheologorum," 
and  declares  his  purpose  of  testing  the  contro- 
verted question  by  the  '*  decreia  Ciristi  Pauli' 
que,'*  In  thus  advancing  against  his  opponent  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  C.  also  proves  from 
tbam  that  the  true  jostificAtion  of  man  oomee 


from  God  only,  that  our  own  good  works  have  no 
value  before  God,  but  must  come  from  God; 
that,  hence  our  salvation  depends  upon  the  eleo- 
tion  of  God,  and  not  upon  our  own  works ;  that 
the  will  is  enslaved  by  sin  ;  and  that  heresy  does 
not  consist  in  sinning  against  the  Church  of  the 
Pope,  but  against  the  Word  of  God  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Spirit  (Th.  349).  With  the 
latter  thesis  C.  designed  not  only  to  invalidate  the 
charge  of  heresy  maliciously  advanced  against 
the  Wittenbergers,  but  also  to  brand  the  prevail- 
ing scholasticism  of  the  R.  Chnn^b  as  un^crip- 
tu ral,  and  therefore  heretical.  The  closi ng  theses 
show  what  measures  Wittenberg  looked  for 
from  the  inquisitor  and  his  party.  £ck,  in- 
formed of  the  campaign  thus  opened  against 
him,  would  gladly  have  avoided  its  dreaded  con- 
sequences. With  this  purpose  he  wrote.  May 
28,  1518,  a  rather  humble  letter  to  Carlstadt. 
He  excuses  the  publication  of  his  theses  by  say- 
ing, that  they  had  found  publicity  without  his 
knowledge  and  against  his  will,  since  they  had 
been  written  privately  for  the  B.  of  £icliMtadt; 
but  that  expressing  views  confidentially  differed 
widely  from  publishing  them.  He  guards  him- 
self also  against  the  charge  that  flattery  had 
drawn  him  to  the  enemies  of  Wittenberg,  and 
hopes  that  former  friendship  will  prevent  Carl- 
stadt fnim  opening  a  battle  agiiin^t  the  "  inno- 
cent £ck."  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  also 
threatens  to  defend  himself  (liJHcher.  II.,  64). 
These  concessions  of  Eck  were  made  too  late. 
The  theses  of  C.  had  been  published  in  Witten- 
berg, and  C.  even  assailed  £ck  and  scholasticism 
with  satire,  which  so  offended  Dr.  Eck,  that  he 
complained  to  the  £lector  of  Soxony  on  account 
■  of  it.  Meantime  a  correspondence  was  carried 
on,  not  wholly  without  bitterness,  between  C. 
and  Eck.  The  latter  denied  the  necessity  of 
daily  repentance  for  all  Christians,  and  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  mil  in  an  apology  of  his  obe- 
lisks. C.  replied  in  a  "defensio  ado.  Eckii  mO" 
nomachiam*'  (Aug.,  1518),  in  the  introduction 
of  which  he  defends  with  all  his  strength  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  attacks  on 
Scripture  grounds,  and  with  complete  success, 
the  pelagian  ism  of  Eck. — In  the  above  work  C. 
had  expressed  himself  willing  to  meet  Eck  in  a 
public  disputation.  Eck  having  more  confi- 
dence in  the  force  of  his  tongue  than  of  his  pen, 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal.  Whilst  Luther 
was  at  Augsburg  in  the  autumn  of  1518,  it  was 
agreed  between  him  and  Eck  to  bold  the  dispu- 
tation during  the  coming  year  at  Leipsic,  From 
a  letter  to  £ck  of  Nov.  15,  1518,  Luther  seems 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment But  Eck,  only  the  more  emboldened  by 
ibis,  published  in  Feb.,  1519,  a  programme  of 
the  approaching  disputation,  in  which  he  tries 
once  more  to  bring  the  odium  of  heresy  upon 
Luther  and  Carlstadt,  and  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  in  general.  The  attack  was  the 
more  dishonorable  and  malioiou%  as  L.  had 

Sledged  himself  to  Miltitx  to  maintain  silence. 
>ut  L.  held  himself  now  as  absolved  from  his 
Sromise,  and  in  a  public  letter  to  Carlstadt  gave 
lok  soch  a  thorough  eastigation,  that  fi.  could 
no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  awaited  him  at 
Leipsic  — fick  was  doubtless  more  anxious  to 
win   laurele   io  a  contest  with-  Lather  than 
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Garlstadt    He  therefore  publithed,  February, 
1519, 13  theses,  which  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  defend  against  L.,  and  which  treated  mostly 
of  penitence  and  indulgences.     The  13th  was 
designed  as  a  trap  for  L.,  and  read:  '*  Bomanam 
JSccUsiam  nonjuiut  auperiorem  aliia  Eecletiis 
ante  Umpora  oylvestrU  negamus,    Sed  eum,  qui 
»sdem  beatissimi  Petri  habuit  ct  fidem^  sueeeseo- 
rem  Petri  et  Viearium  Ckrieii  generalem  semper 
agnovimusJ*    £ck  really  gained  his  end ;  for  L. 
took  up  the  glove,  and  opposed  the  13  theses 
with  the  following:  Rom,  Ecd,  ease  amnibtie 
aliie  euperiorem.  probatur  ex  frigidissimie  R. 
pontificum  decretis,  intra  quadringentaa  annas 
naiis.     Contra  quce  stttU  histarioe  approbate 
mUle  el  eetUum  annorum^  textus  scripturce  divinee 
et  deeretumNiceni  ConcUii  omnium  saeratissimu** 
In  order  to  make  the  presence  of  L.  on  the  arena 
the  more  sure,  £ck  charged  him,  in  a  publica- 
tion of  March  14, 1519,  with  cowardice,  and  that 
he  used  Carlstadt  only  to  cover  his  own  retreat 
L.  published  a  rejoinder,  declaring   that  he 
"  feared  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  neither  popekins  nor  puppets."    L.  found 
it  necessary,  however,  to  encourage  his  friends, 
who  had  been  intimidated  by  Eck.     He  was 
also  resolved  no  longer  to  spare  the  papal  chair. 
The  R.  Church  was  to  him  already  "  Babvlon" 
(De  WetU,  Luth.  Brief.,  I.,  260) ;  the  power  of 
the  papal  seat  he  regards  a  Mcu^r  one  (Ibid.  I., 
264).     The  promised  disputation  had  in  the 
meantime  excited  opposition  in  other  quarters. 
The  University  and  theologians  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  B.  of  Merseburg,  tried  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
personal  interference  of  Duke  George  overcame 
all  opposition.      It  commenced,  therefore,  on 
June  27,  1519.    From  June  27th  to  July  3d  Eck 
discussed  with  Carlstadt  the  yreafotii  of  the  wiU, 
The  conviction  of  the  Reformers  that  there  was 
no  rule  of  doctrine  except  the  Scriptures,  had 
already  been  so  widely  accented,  that  Eck  had 
to  accede  to  it    He  appealed,  though  hesita- 
tingly, to  the  apocryphal  passage,  Sirach  15, 14, 
etc.,  and  conce<led  also  that  the  free  will  could 
do  nothing  without  divine  grace.     C,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  the  free  will  was 
by  nature  impotent,  and  became  active  only  by 
grace.      Eck  advanced  a  synergism  of  divine 
grace  and  the  human  free  will  in  order  to  the 
production    of   good   works,   whilst    Carlstadt 
maintained  that  Qod  alone  was  the  source  of 

S>od  works.  Eck  replied  sophistically,  that 
od  did  the  whole  [toium)  of  good  works,  but 
not  entirely  (iotalHer) :  that  he  gave  the  power 
to  do  good,  tliough  not  the  good  work  itself. 
The  discussions  themselves  led  to  no  conclusion, 
especially  since  Eck  was  more  concerned  about 
his  own  reputation  as  debater,  than  about  the 
truth.  He  twisted  and  turned  like  an  eel. 
and  always  escaped  his  opponents  by  turns  of 
sophistry.  On  the  4th  of  June,  Eck  discussed 
with  Luther  the  13  theses,  concerning  the 
papal  power.  He  defended  the  divine  authority 
of  the  papacy ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  all  who  denied  it  into  repute  of  heresy. 
L.  asserted  that  Christ  was  the  sole  head  of  the 
Church,  and  at  once  brought  Eck  into  a  diffi- 
culty by  demanding  of  him  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  Peter  had  appointed  a  successor. 
The  primacy,  of  the  Pope  was  derived  from  Matt 


16 :  16,  and   the  Fathers,  especially  Cjprian. 
But  as  these  grounds  are  very  weak,  denuncia- 
tions were  resorted  to,  and  L.  decried  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church  nnd  friend  of  the  heretical 
Bohemians.  The  discussion  grew  constantly  more 
violent  and  bitter.    July  8,  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory was  discussed:  from  the  11th  onward  the 
doctrine  ntf  hrdulgences  and  penitence.     On  the 
14th  the  discussion  on  free  will  was  reanmed 
between  Eck  and  Carlstadt  but  without  leading 
to  any  material  result. — ^The  general  impression 
made  by  the  discussion  was  rather  favorable  to 
Eck.     His  assurance,  his  skill  in  discussion, 
nnd  his  bold  reference  to  tradition  and  the  papal 
power,  was  imposing  to  the  masses.     He  had 
also  done  everything  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
opponents,  and  demanded  that  the  matter  ahoald 
be  referred  to  the  Pope,  or  to  some  Univeraitiee 
favorable  to  him.    Having  the  truth  little  at 
heart,  he  also  made  constant  eoneensions,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  boast  that  he  had  drawn  his 
opponents  to  his  side.     His  chief  aim  at  Leipsic 
was  to  appear  as  defender  of  the  papal  power ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himoelf  wiUing 
to  concede  everything  else  to  L.,  if  the  latter 
would  only  have  withdrawn  his  13th  thesis.    He 
boasted  that  ho  had  defeated  L. ;  and  he  had 
really  succeeded    in   impressing   upon  L.  the 
stamp  of  heresy:  for  whilst  Eck  was  feted,  L. 
and  CarUtadt  were  treated  coldly  and  onconrte- 
ously.     Eck  preached  also  during  the  Leipsic 
discussion,  and  used  every  effort  to  inflame  the 
crowd  agaiuKt  Luther:  the  latter  was  forbidden 
to  preach.     Eck,  being  the  special  favorite  of 
the  authorities,  had  always  the  last  word.   Har- 
ing  no  perception  of  the  reformatory  movement 
of  the  mind,  which  no  art  could  restrain,  he  re- 
garded the  entire  matter  as  a  monkish  or  scho- 
lastic quarrel,  and  declared  openly  that  if  the 
indulgence  mongers   had   praised  their  wares 
more  moderately,  L.'s  name  would  never  have 
been  heard.     How  impartial  participants  in  the 
discussion  thought  of  Eck,  may  he  seen  from  a 
letter  of  P.  Mosellanus  to  J.  v.  Pflug.     Eck  is 
described  as  tall  nnd  bmad,  of  a  coarse  voice, 
thick  nnd  strong  loins,  suited  well  for  an  actor 
or  auctioneer :  his  face  such  as  would  indicate  a 
butcher  or  soldier,  rather  than  a  theologian :  of 
strong  memory,  but  weak  judgment:  bringing 
forward    a  "pile   of   stuff"   to  captivate   his 
hearers :  of  boundless  impudence ;  often  by  a 
sophistic  turn  representing  the  views  of  his  op- 
ponents as  his  *own,  and  then  claiming  the  vic- 
tory.    L.,  perhaps,  judged  him  not  too  harshly 
when  he  said  that  "  Eck  was  suited  for  theology 
as  an  ass  to  the  harp."  —  After  the  close  of  the 
discussion  Eck,  of  course,  tried  all  means  to 
roap  the  fruit  of  h\^  pretended  victory,  and  to 
trumpet  it  to  the  wo  lil.    Of  Luther  nnd  Carl- 
stadt he  spoke  most  disnnragingly.     In  a  letter 
of  July  23,  to  the  Elocr.»r  of  Saxony,  he  tried  to 
excite  L.'s  patron  again^it  Itim,  by  stigmatizing 
him  as  a  heretic,  who  denied  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.     An  odious  an<(  embittered  contro- 
versy followed,  in  which  Melanchthon  also.  who. 
in   a  letter  to  (Ecolampadins  (July  19),   had 
ranged   himself  upon  the  side  of  L..  was  in- 
vfdved.    Eck  attacked  M.  with  the  utmost  inso- 
lence, but  he  was  soon  forced  to  forsake  the 
i  offensive  f>r  the  defensive.    Luther,  in  the  pre- 
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faoe  to  his  **Re9oluiioHfen^"  had  reminded  Eek 
tbRt  be  had  admitted  concerning  free  will,  that, 
without  grace,  it  could  do  only  evil ;  Eck,  in  his 
**  ejBpurgatitt**  had  recoume  ngnin  to  defnination. 
The  more  impotent  he  felt  himeelf  compared 
with  Luther,  the  more  the  numher  of  hi4  oppo- 
nents increased,  who  excited  his  anger  by  their 
ridicule,  the  more  he  became  determined  to  ruin 
his  antagonist.    Ilia  anger  broke  forth  already 
in  hie  '*  responitio  pro  H.  Emter  anitra  m  a  lbs  a- 
NAM  Luih.  VBNATiONBii  ad  J.  de  Sehleinitz"  etc. 
After  having  in  vain  requcHted  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  burn  L/s  works,  he  prepared  to  burn 
them  pu(»licly  at  In^eolstadt,  but  was  prevt^nted 
by  J.  Reuuhlin.     lie  succeeded,  however,  in 
obtaining  the  condemnation  of  L.  by  the  theol. 
faculties  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  and  especially 
in  exciting  tlie  aged  liochstranten  against  him. 
After  having,  in  1520,  finished  a  work  '*de  pri- 
fnatu  PUri,'*  it  seemed  to  him*that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  decisive  blow.    He  went  to  Rome 
in  order  to  present  his  book  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
obtain  weaplons  against  the  Wittenberg  "  here- 
tic."—  Rome  being  much  displeased  with  L., 
Eck's  insinuations  were  readily  accepted  bv  the 
papal  court.    Luther's  condemnation  was  deter- 
mined up<m,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  noto- 
rious *'  bull  of  Eck^*  (see  Sattler's  Oesch.  de? 
Ilersogth.  WUrtemb.,  IL,  Beil.  Nr.,  92,  p.  216) 
was  issued,  in  which  41  articles  from  the  workM 
of  L.  were  designated  as  **  heretical,  erroneous, 
sedoetive,  and  offensive."    On  the  3d  of  May 
Eck  had  written  vauntingly,  that  the  publica- 
tion and  execution  of  the  bull  in  Oermany  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.    This  fatal  mistake  of 
the  Pope,  which  made  the  bitter  enemy  of  L. 
the  execut(»r  of  tlie  bull,  turned  the  course  of 
affairs  in  L.'8  favor.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
in  Aug.,  1520,  Eck  met  with  a  very  cool  recep- 
tion.   Although  he  had  the  bull  posted  in  pub- 
lic in  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Brandenburg, 
yet  the  Bishops  heiiitated  to  publish  it.     Even 
Duke  George,  Eck's  great  patron,  prohibited  the 

Snblication,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
\,  of  Merseburg.  At  Erfurt  the  students  burned 
the  bull  before  the  eyes  of  Eck,  and  he  found 
bimself  compelled  to  6ec  to  Freiburg  for  safety. 
But  although  the  bull  had  thus  proved  a  failure, 
Eck  had  nevertheless  succeeoed  in  bringing 
about  the  breach  between  L.  and  the  Pope,  and 
thus  permanenlly  tftabluhing  the  schUnt  in  the 
western  CAfirc/i.*— From  this  time  on,  Eck  spent 
all  his  energy  in  combating  the  Reformati<m ; 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  times  that 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  chief  pillars  and  champions  of 
the  Rom.  Church,  though  his  character  was  not 
such  as  to  inspire  with  respect  even  his  co-reli- 
gionists. After  several  other  journeys  to  Rome 
in  the  employ  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  took 
partk  in  1524,  in  the  Convention  of  Ratisbon, 
the  result  of  which,  however,  only  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  people.  Hie  journey  through 
England,  nlsti,  aaded  little  to  his  fame.  To  re- 
cover his  waning  reputation,  and  also  to  support 
the  tottering  Churcn  of  Switserland,  he  offered 
his  services  at  the  colloquy  of  Baden,  to  be  held 

*  Thai  fur  the  labor  of  Dr,  Sekenkelf  whom  sickneM 

E -evented  from  fiolfbtDg  it.    The  remainder  ii  by  Dr. 
ersog. 


in  Mar  1526.  Here,  ton,  his  defence  of  the 
Romish  doctrines  was  very  unskilful,  although 
outwardly  the  colloquy  ended  favoraMy  to  him. 
— A  similar  disputation  he  held  in  1527,  at  Augs- 
burg, with  Urb.  Rhegius.  At  the  Diet  of  Augs* 
burg,  in  1530,  he  was  particularly  active,  being 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  refutation  of  the 
Augffb.  Conf. — Somewhat  later  he  attended  the 
colloquies  of  AVorms  and  Ratisbun,  and  died  in 
1553.  —  lie  was  a  prolific  author,  and  showed 
extensive  erudition  :  he  published  no  work,  how- 
ever, which  gained  fur  him  a  permanent  place  in 
literature,  or  really  advanced  the  cause  which 
he  treated.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  was  limited,  his  Latiiiity  defective,  his 
the<»l();!y  the  scholasticism  of  the  16th  cent., 
without,  however,  the  subtle  distinctions  and 
spirit  of  the  former  scholastics.  His  works, 
written  before  his  controversies  with  the  Re- 
formers, have  already  been  mentioned.  Very 
numerous  are  those  written  against  the  Refor- 
mation. His  German  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures (1537),  published  to  supplant  that  of  Lu* 
ther,  was  a  total  failure  (see  Art.  Biheluherae- 
tzungen).  In  a  special  work  he  defended  the 
burning  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  by  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Other  works  are:  De 
noil  ioUend,  Christ,  el  SS,  imaginib.,  1522.-* 
De  posnit.  et  confess.^  1523.  De  init.  paniientioB 
sf.H  confritione,  1523.  De  eatisfacftone,  1523. 
Eachirid,  locorum  comm.  Adv,  Lutheranos,  1525. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  is  his  **de 
naerificio  misuce"  1526.  A  Defence  of  Purga* 
tory,  1530.  Explanations  of  the  Gospels,  and 
other  collections  of  sermons.  A  collection  of 
his  works  was  undertaken  by  himself,  1530-35. 

Dr.  ScntyjLZL, -^  Reinecke, 
Eokart,  a  deeply  speculative  Dominican,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  thinkers  of  the  mid- 
dle agns,  perhaps  of  any  age.     lie  is  claimed 
by  speculative  philosophers  and  orthodox  theo- 
logi:ins,  by  Protestants  and  Romanists.    Of  his 
works,  only  several  sermons,  appended  to  Tau- 
ler's  sermons,  Basle,  1521,  are  generally  accessi- 
ble.    A  collection  of  them  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Fr.  Pfeiffer.     It  will  contain  110 
sermimR,  18  treatises,  70  theses,  and  the  Liber 
posifionum  mentioned  by  Ti'Uhemiue. — He  lived 
in  the  14th  century.    The  exact  time  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  unknown.    He  appears  for  the 
first  time  at  Paris,  as  Dominican  and  teacher  in 
the  College  of  St.  James.     Having  been  made 
D.  D.  at  R<»me,  he  was  elected  as  provincial  of 
Saxony.     In  1304  a  chapter  of  his  order  held  at 
Toulouse  renewed  this  election.     Three  Tears 
biter  a  chapter  held  at  Strasburg  appointed  him 
Vicar-general  of  Bohemia,  with  power  to  reform 
the  monasteries  of  this  country.     Soon  after  we 
meet  him  at  Strasburg,  where  he  pmbably  be- 
came acouainted  with  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
spirit.    He  was  next  called  to  Frankfort  on  the 
M.  as  prior  of  his  order.     Here  the  first  occusa^ 
tion  was  made  against  him,  viz. :  that  of  stand- 
ing in  suspicious  connections.     He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.     At  this  time,  however,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Church  was  directed  more  and 
more  to  the  Br.  of  the  free  spirit ;  and  as  K 
preached  shortly  after  at  Cologne,  where  Archb. 
llenry  had,  at  a  provincial  Synod,  in  1322,  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  the  Beghards,  he  could 
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no  longer  escape  ecclesiaeticiil  censure.    At  a  \ 
chapter  held  at  Venice,  in  1325,  serious  charges 
were  brought  against  brethren,  who,  in  Germany, 
were  preaching  things  in  the  vernacular,  which 
could  only  mislead  the  ignorant.    In  the  fol- 
lowing Tear  a  chapter  held  at  Paris  deposed  the 
provincial    prior  of   Germany,  who,  perhaps, 
was  none  other  than  Eckart.    His  aoctrines 
having  gained  many  adherents  among  the  Do- 
minicans   of   Cologne,   the  whole    order  was 
accused,  in  1326,  by  the  Archb.,  as  suspected  of 
heresy,  whereupon  the  Pope,  John  XXII.,  com- 
missioned a  brother,  Nicholas,  of  Strasburg,  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  Germany.    Nicholas, 
meantime,  appealed* to  the  Pope  against  the 
Archbishop,  who,  Jan.,  1327,  had  summoned 
£.  before  the  inquisition.      Eckart,  convinced 
that  he  taught  nothing  which  conflicted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  declared  himself 
willing  to  submit  to  the  tribunal,  and  also  to 
retract  whatever  was  proven  to  be  heretical  in 
his  doctrine.     The  inquisitors  demanded  an  un- 
conditional recantation  ;  and  as  £.  was  unwill- 
ing to  make  this,  he  was  condemned  as  a  here- 
tic.   Having  appealed  to  the  Pope,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Avignon,  where  28  doctrinal  points 
were  laid  before  blm,  which  he  admitted  to  be 
his  own,  and  which  are  also  found  in  his  printed 
sermons ;  17  of  them  are  condemned  as  hereti- 
cal, the  rest  as  suspicious  ;  £.  himself  was  cen- 
sured, and  his  works  prohibited.     The  bull  of 
condemnation  was  published  March  27,  1329. 
Eckart  had  in  the  meantime  died.     The  bull 
says  that  £.  had    recanted  everything;    this 
means,  perhaps,  only  that  be  had  rejected  the 
hereticiil  interpretation  which  might  be  glien  to 
doctrines  which  he  regarded  as  agreeing  with 
orthodoxy.    Notwithstanding  the  condemnation 
of  his  doctrines,  his  disciples  continued  to  hold 
him  in  high  honor.     Henry  Suso,  in  his  auto- 
biography, calls  him  the  holy  master  Eckart, 
and  commends  his  sweet  doctrine.     His  ser- 
mons were  copied  in  numerous  monasteries  of 
Germany,   Switzerland,   the  Tynil,  and    Bohe- 
mia.  Card.  Nicholas  de  Cusa  mentions  Eckart's 
works  as  the  chief  fountain  of  his  philosophy. — 
The  doctrine  of  E.  is  the  pantheism  M'hich  we 
find  among  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  his  works  the  practical  aber- 
rations of  this  sect ;  nor  those  views  conflicting 
with  the  rites  of  the  Church  and  with  the  moral 
law,   which  were    objected  to  the  Beghards. 
Though  his  own  exalted  mind  saved  him  from 
these  consequences,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
deduced  from  the  spirit  of  bis  system.    This 
system  corresponds  entirely  with  HegeKs  phi- 
losophy of  religion.     Indeed,  we  must  regard 
£.  as  the  father  of  modern  pantheism. 

See  the  article  on  £.  in  the  **  theol.  Stud.  u. 
Kritik.,  1839,  No.  3 ;  also  Eiud.  9ur  le  mysticisme 
aUem.  au  XIV.,  SiecU  in  the  Memoir,  de  I* Acad. 
dea  Sciences  mar.  eipolit, :  Par.,  1847.  Marten- 
SEN,  Meister  Eckart,  eine  theol.  Studie :  ILimb., 
1842.  <C.  Schmidt. — Reinecke, 

Eden  {t^V*  pUaaure,  delight,  according  to 

the  Masorets ;  not  r*l|^>  ^^n  in  general)  or 

"the  garden  of  Eden,"  is  the  Scripture  name  of 
the  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall 
(Gen.  2 :  8,  15,  &o.).    The  LXX.,  following  the 


Chaldee,  calls  it  '*  Paradise,"  a  park^  pteantre" 
garden  (Neh.  2:8;  Cant.  4:13;  Eccles.  2:5; 
AEN.,  Uyrop,  1,  3,  12).     Moses,  describing  ita 
locality  from  his  position,  says  it  lay  in   the 
East,  and  mentions  its  geographical  boundaries; 
but  his  account  is  so  indefinite  for  modern  in- 
quiries, that  its  actual  locality  is  still  undeter- 
mined, though  numerous  h^-potheses  have  been 
advocated.    Some  have  attributed  the  difficaltiet 
besetting  this  matter  to  the  effects  of  the  flood 
upon  the  physical  conformation  of  the  earth ; 
others  to  the  presumption  that  the  account  of 
Moses  does  not  pretend  to  strict  historical  accu- 
racy. —  According  to  Gen.  2 :  10-14  the  place 
was  watered  by  a  river  which  issued  from  Eden, 
and  then  parted  into  four  streams.      Of  these 
one,  Fison,  flowed  around  (or  through^  as  the 
original  mav  mean ;  see  Is.  23  :  16 :  Cant.  3:3; 
1  &m.  7  :  16)  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  the 
best  gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  stone,  were 
found.    The  second,  Gihon,  (the  forth-ruahine), 
ran  around  the  land  of  Cush ;  the  third.  Hid- 
dekel,  was  east  of  Assyria ;  the  fourth,  waa  the 
EfipJiraiee,    Of  these  the  two  last  alone  {Hid- 
dekel   being    unquestitmably   the    Tigris  —  see 
Punt,  11.  N..  6.  27  ;  Curt.,  4,  9.  16;  Rittbr's 
Erdk.  II.,  1J8  ;  Pauly's  llealencl.  VI.,  2,  1923. 
Jbc.),  can    now  be  certainly  identified,   which 
though  not  exactly  flowing  from  one  head,  take 
their  rise  near  enough  together,  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  to  allow  Latin  p<iets,  also,  to  aacribe 
to  them  one  source.     Concerning  the  first  two 
divers  opinions  exist.     If  we  cling  to  the  dis- 
trict traversed  by  the  last  two,  Pison  might  be 
taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pluutis,  which  has 
its  head  in  the  Moschican  mts. ;  in  thia  case 
Ilavilah  (Chavilah)  would  be  Colchis  (Rbland, 
diss,  miseell.,  and  Calmbt).     The  Gihon  would 
then  be  the  Araxes,  which  takes  its  rise  near  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates  (Plut.,  Pomp^,,  33),  and 
is    called    its   **  brother''   (Steph.   Btz.,  s.  v. 
Ev^pan(),  and  Cush  would  be  the  land  of  the 
Cosssoi   in   northern    Susiana  (Khusistan,   see 
SxaABo,  XL.  524 ;  XVI.,  p.  744 ;  Pauly's  Real- 
encl..  II.,  729;  Knobel,  Volkertafcl,  &c.,  250). 
But  in  the  Bible  Ilavilah  always  designates  a 
southern  country  (Oen.  10 :  7,  29 ;  1  S>im.  15  : 7) 
a^  South  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  India  (Knobbl,  /.c, 
186,  &c.,  260,  &c.),' whither  the  products  here 
named  refer;  and  Cush  is  constantly  used  of 
Ethiopia,  S.  Arabia,  and  the  S.  countries  in 
habited  by  people  of  dark  color  (Knobel,  L  c^ 
247,  &c.).    But  to  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Nile  is  meant  (Jos.  Anti.,  I.,  1,  3,  and  other 
ancients),  the  sources  of  which  are  sometimes 
associated  with  the  Euphrates  (Pausan.,  2, 5,  2), 
sometimes  with  India  (Arrian.,  Anab,^  6,  1; 
Pault,  L  c,  v.,  643  n.)  will  not  do,  for  the  He- 
brews were  too  well  acouaintod  with  the  Nile 
to  connect  it  with  two  Asiatic  rivers. — Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.,  L,  331,  1st  ed.)  supposes  that  in 
the  course  of  tradition  the  names  of  the  riven 
changed  their  forms,  and  that  the  author  of 
Genesis  mentioned  such  known  streams  aa  bore 
names  most  resembling  those  current  in  tradi* 
tion.  In  like  manner  LASSKN("IndischoAlterth.'' 
L,  528,  ^.),  and  Knobkl  (Gen.  27,  ^)  sup* 
pose  that  Gihon  is  the  Oxus^  which  really  is 
called  Gihon  by  ancient  and  modern  Oriental 
scholars  (thus  /.  2>.  Michaelis],  Pison  the  iiii/ia, 
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whieh  also  means  "atreaoia"  (Oesenius);  then 

Cusk  would  detiignaie  the  dark  oalored  people 

W.  of  the  Indus  (Knobsl,  Volkert.,  248,  270, 

so.),  and  BavUot  its  produots  correspondUie, 

India,  or  the  land  of  tlie  Darada  called  KampUa 

in  ^LiAV^  noL  anim.^  III.,  4.  —  But  whatever 

tbeee  bints  and  hypotheses  niaj  be  worth,  it 

roust  be  admitted  that  no  certain  locality  can  be 

fixed  by  the  boundaries  of  Moses,  with  our  present 

means  of  ascertaining  their  import. — Traditions 

agreeing  mure  or  less  with  the  Mosaic  account, 

are  found  among  aU  Asiatic  nations  (see  BXhr, 

mof.  Cult.,  I.,  loS,  &o. ;  Gkskn.  on  Is.,  II.,  3L6, 

&c. ;  BoHLBN,  d.  alte  Indien,  I.,  12 ;  II.,  210 ; 

Kleuker,  Zend  avesta,  I.,  82 ;  II.,  222, 277, 299, 

&c. ;  III.,  91,  96;  Dcncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth., 

XL,  371,  &c.     Corap.  Venwd.,  VII.,   37-40; 

BuRNOUF,  commenU  239,  395,  &e.,  441).  — For 

the  literature  of  the  whole  subject  see  the  Comm. 

on  Geneitis  by  Tuch,  and  that  by  Knobel  ;  Len- 

GKBKB,  Ken.  I.,  20  ;  >Ffii«rU  Lex.    The  garden 

of  Eden  is  referred  to  in  Esek.  28  :  13 ;  (31 :  9, 

16) ;  36  :  35 ;  Joel  2:3.    See  also  Adam  and 

Sin. 

Another  Eden,  mentioned  in  Amos  1 :  5,  was 
near  Damascus.  It  is  either  the  village  Ehden 
on  Lebanon  (Burxh.,  Reisen  I.,  66 ;  Pauly,  I.  c, 
1159),  or  the  modern  Beit  el  Dschanne  (house  of 
paradise), — A  third  Eden,  taken  from  the  Assy- 
rians (2  Kings  19  :  12 ;  Is.  37  :  12),  is  men- 
tioned  in  Ezek.  27  :  23  in  connection  with  Ila- 
ran  and  Kalneh ;  situated,  therefore,  in  N.  Meso- 
potamia, towards  the  Tigris;  it  may  be  the 
2^aadon  named  by  Asskmann,  hill,  or.,  II.,  224. 

RtJETSCOI.* 

Sdessa  (called  Edesia  by  the  Armenians, 
Urhai  by  the  Syrians,  er-Roh&  by  the  Arabs, 
Orfa  by  Christians  and  Turks),  a  city  of  N.  W. 
Mesopotamia,  in  lat  37"*  9^  long.  56*'  40^,  on 
the  borders  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  stony 
desert,  having  in  the  N.  W.  back-ground  steep 
rocky  cliffs,  about  60  miles  E.  of  the  Euphrates. 
Tradition  refers  its  origin  to  the  remotest  anti- 

3uity«  The  targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  of 
eruschalmi,  of  Jerome,  and  Ephraero  S.«  make 
it  the  Erech  of  Gen.  10  :  10,  a  chief  city  of  Nim- 
rod's  empire  (see  Ckaldea),  Michaelis  {SpieiL, 
I.,  220-25),  BuTTMANN  (MyUiologus,  I.,  235,  &o.) 
and  T.  BoHiiBM  (Die  Genesis,  129)  still  adopted 
this  tradition.  But  as  the  land  of  Shinar  hardly 
extended  so  far  N.,  others  (Salmas.,  ad.  S(Uin,, 
841;  A.  BocHART.,  Phaleg.,  IV.,  16;  Gesbn., 
T%e»„  151)  identify  Erech  with  'Aptacaca  (Ptolem., 
VI.,  3,  4;  AMxiAif.  Marcell.,  XXIII.,  6, 26)  on 
the  Tigris,  on  the  borders  of  Babyl.  and  Susiana, 
or  with  'OpxQ^  (Ptolxx.,  V.,  20,  7)  S.  of  Bab., 
near  the  lakes  formed  bv  branches  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (RosENXULLBR,  Dibl.  Altcrthumsk.,  I., 
2,  25,  dbo. ;  Tuch,  Komm.  Uber  d.  Gen.,  235 ; 
Knobel,  Vblkert.,  &o.,  341.  Winer,  B.  W.  B,\ 
Another  tradition  of  the  resident  Arabs  ana 
Jews  makes  Edessa  the  Ur  of  Gen.  11 :  28  (see 
Bitter,  Geogr..  XL,  295,  333).  Historically 
we  know  nothing  of  Edessa  as  a  city  before  the 
age  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Seleucidas. 
According  to  Cedrenus,  Hist,  Camp,  ed,  Imm, 
BekksTf  !„  293 ;  and  Joann.  Malalas,  Chronogr, 
XVII.,  ed.  Dindorf.,  p.  418,  Sel.  Nicator  founded 
it,  and  called  it  Antiochia  Mixobarbara,  Punt, 
H.  N.,  v.,  21,   and   Steph.  Btxant,  under 


'ApTtoxtta  (p.  45, 2  ed.  Westerm. ;  Comp.  Bitter, 
/.  c  3ii5)  aeree  with  this  view.  Another  name 
of  it  was  KUirrhoi  (hence  Urhoi,  Roha,  Orfa), 
derived  from  its  many  streams  (Gouus,  ad 
Alfergan,,  p.  244 ;  Micharl.,  /.  c,  p.  221 ;  Butt- 
MANN,  L  c,  235,  &G.),  The  name  Edessa  speedily 
supplanted  thatof  Antiochiu,  and  soon  after  the 
Seleocidfls  established  their  rule,  the  city  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  independent  government, 
called  0«rhoenic,  after  the  native  name  of  the 
city  (Urhoi,  Orhiil,  Osrhoe.  See  Assex.,  Biblir 
oth.  Orient,,  I.,  470),  whoMC  first  King  was  Orhoi 
(or  OsrhoBs)  Bar  Chevyo,  e,  136,  B.  C.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  Greek-Macedonian  colony,  and  formed 
an  aristocratic  elective  monarchy,  the  King  be- 
ing selected  from  the  adjacent  nations.  The 
eighth  of  those  rulers,  Abgar  Bar  Abgar  served 
in  the  army  of  Tigranes  against  Locullus,  but 
after  the  victory  of  the  Romans  he  joined  them. 
The  fifteenth  is  said  to  be  the  Abgar  Uchomo, 
(A.  D.  8-45)  concerning  whom  tradition  reports 
an  exchange  of  epistles  with  Christ  (see  Abor 
garus;  Ritter,  I,  c„  341-343).  The  twenty- 
second  king,  Md'nu  Bar  Aizai  (Dio  CassI,  Hist, 
Ram,,  LXVIII,  17-21),  also  *^&^ar,  was  de- 
throned by  Trajan,  and  Edessa  was  overthrown. 
The  last  of  the  independent  Osrhoenic  princes 
was  Abgar  Bar  Ma^nu  (A.D.  200-217)  whom 
Caracalla  took  captive  by  treachery  in  217.  The 
kingdom  was  then  converted  into  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince. Edessa  was  then  called  Colonia,  was 
made  a  metropolis  by  Macrinus,  and  thenceforth 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans  in  Mesopo- 
tamia until  the  Arabs  took  it,  c.  637, 641.  The 
Mohammedans  held  it  (excepting  from  1097- 
1144,  when  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  ruled 
there)  until  Nureddin,  1146,  destroved  it  (See 
Ersch  and  Oniber,  EncycL,  XXxL,  70,  &e,i 
WiLKBN,  Gesch.  d.  Kreusz.). 

Edessa  possesses  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  Oriental  Chr.  Church,  as  an  Episcopal 
See,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Syrian  learning. 
Thooeh  the  account  of  Abgar  Uchomo  may  be 
legendary,  it  is  certain  that  Christianitv  was 
early  spread  in  that  region.  The  26th  Oirhoenio 
King  (152-187),  if  not  himself  a  Christian,  was 
not  averse  to  Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have 
thought  much  of  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes. 
(Epfi*H.,  Beer.  LVI. ;  Assex.,  I  c,  389,  423|. 
In  202  there  was  a  Chr.  Church  there,  whicn 
was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  the  Daisan  (the 
Sslp^of  of  the  Greeks,  a  winter-stream  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  city.  See  Assem.,  L  c,  391).  In 
313  B,  Cono  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  church 
edifice  which  his  successor  Saades  finished.  It 
was  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  S.  side  by  B. 
Aitallaha,  and  a  grave-yard  added.  About  350 
B.  Abraham  built  the  Church  of  the  Confessors, 
and  in  371  the  great  baptistery  was  erected. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  upon  the  insulting  pre- 
tence of  making  their  way  to  heaven  easier  by 
impoverishing  the  Christians  of  E.,  ordered  them 
to  divide  their  Church  treasures  among  his 
soldiers,  threatening  their  city  with  fire  and  the 
sword  if  they  refused.  His  death  (363)  frus- 
trated his  malice.  —  £.  could  not  escape  the  in- 
ternal strifes  of  the  Eastern  Church  during  that 
period.  As  early  as  Julian's  reign  the  Arian 
party  had  used  sanguinary  measures  against 
the  Valentinians,  ana  expelled  their  opponents 
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from  Edesfift  in  373.    Bat  in  378  the  orthodox 

Earty  returned  again  to  £.,  and  ft.r  the  next 
undred  years  diaiplayed  great  zeal  in  building 
churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals  (Assbx.  L 
c,  424 ;  II.,  Dissert,  de  Monophys,).  Ede^sa  had 
also  the  first  schools  of  the  country,  which  devel- 
oped NestiirianisEn  and  reared  advocates  of  it, 
who  served  as  teachers  in  the  Persian  schools 
which  flourished  there,  c.  440.  When  the  ortho- 
dox Einperitrs  expelled  Nestorian  teachers  and 
their  pupils  from  the  empire,  the  Pert<ian8  wel- 
comed them,  among  whom,  thenceforth,  Nesto- 
rianism  rapidly  spread,  and  the  Syrian  language 
and  literature  were  diligently  cultivated  ( Assiv., 
I  c.  I..  203,  351.  353 ;  II.,  402 ;  IV.,  70,  Ac., 
428,  Ac,  744,  924,  Ac.  Lbngbrkb,  de  Ephraem 
S.  arte  kermen,,  85,  Ac.). 

The  modern  Roha  or  Orfa,  Vrfa,  became 
better  known  through  Nibbuhr  (1766,  Reise- 
beschr.,  II.,  406,  Ac.):  Olivier  (1804,  Voyage 
dans  Vemmre  Ottoman,  Ac. :  Paris  an  XII.,  Vol. 
II.,  331,  Ac.) ;  AiNs WORTH  (Researches  in  Assy- 
ria, Ac. :  London,  1836,  p.  261,  Ac. ;  Travels,  Ac., 
in  Asia  Minor,  Ac. :  Lond.,  1842,  II.,  106,  Ac.) ; 
Buckingham  (Travels  in  Mesopot.,  p.  51,  Ac.) 
have  furnished  much  additional  information. 
It  is  situated  upon  two  hills,  and  the  interven- 
ing valley,  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  a  broad  plain, 
Edne,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  which  there  in- 
close the  plain.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular 
isoceles  triangle,  having  its  base  towards  the 
S.  and  its  rounded  cone  towards  the  N.  A 
white  limestone  wall  surrounds  it.  On  a  summit 
in  the  S.  W.  corner  is  a  castle  which,  a  large 
hall  excepted,  occupied  by  the  sentinel  soldiers, 
was  in  ruins  when  Olivier  visited  the  place. 
Back  of  this  lay  other  ruins,  called  Nim rod's 
V)wer  or  palace.  The  castle,  surrounded  by  a 
trench  cut  in  the  rocks,  is  said  by  Procop.,  de 
edific.  Justin,,  II.,  7,  p.  228,  ed,  Dind,,  to  have 
been  built  bv  Justinian.  Several  fountains  isRoe 
from  the  base  of  the  castle  hill,  which  richly 
supply  the  town  with  water.  Below  two  of 
these,  largo  reservoirs  are  formed,  full  of  carp 
and  barbel,  held  to  be  sacred  to  Abraham. 
Mohammedan  tradition  says  Orfa  was  the  place 
where  Nirorod  intended  to  kill  Abraham,  and 
that  these  two  fountains  sprang  forth  from  the 
spot  where  Abraham  knelt,  and  prayed  God 
to  deliver  him  The  great  mosque  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  also  takes  its  name, 
CkalU  er-rackmdn  or  Makdtn  Ibrdhtm,  from 
tills  tradition.  The  inhabitants  of  Orfa  (ac- 
cording to  Olivier,  20-24,000;  Buckingham, 
50,000)  are  chiefly  Kurds,  Arabs,  Armenians 
(Niebubr  says  500  families)  who  have  a  few 
churches,  and  some  Jews.  Niebuhr  found  the 
congregation  of  Jacobite  Christians  with  150 
Hoases  and  one  church.  The  principal  language 
is  Turkish;  the  Arabic,  Kurdish,  and  Arme- 
nian are  also  spoken.  Edessa  is  famed  in  the 
East  for  its  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  goods 
and  yellow  morocco  leather.  —  (See  besides  the 
works  named:  Th.  L.  Batkri,  Hist.  Osrh.  et 
Edess^  ex  nummis  Hbtstr. :  'Petropol.,  1734,  4to. 
IssTACDRi,  Buch  d.  Lander,  transl.  by  Mordt" 
mann,  p.  47.  Abulfbda,  Oeogr,  ed,  Reinatid,, 
Text.,  p.  276.  Edrisi,  trad,  p.Jaubert,  II.,  136. 
Lex,  Cfeoffr,  ed.  JuynboU,,  I.,  293).    Arnold.* 


Sdmimd,  1)  King  and  martyr.  In  855  Offa, 
desirous  of  ending  his  days  in  Rome,  resigned 
the  kingdom  of  East  Angles  to  bis  son  Edmand^ 
then  in  his  15th  year.    £.  ruled  in  meekness,  ft 

Srotector  of  the  weak,  of  widows  and  orphans. 
[e  committed  the  Psalter  to  memory.  Bis 
whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  martyrdom. 
Al)out  870  hosts  of  heathen  Danes  arrived,  filew 
the  clergy,  violated  the  nuns,  and  burned 
churches  and  dwellings.  E.  at  first  resisted, 
rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  the 
Danes,  as  injurious  to  bis  subjects  and  to  reli- 
gion, and  was  taken  captive.  He  atill  refused 
the  terms  of  his  liberation,  being  unwilling  to 
offend  his  God.  lie  was  then  flayed  with  rods, 
and,  whilst  patiently  engaged  in  prayer,  made 
the  target  or  their  arrows.  Finally  on  Nov.  20 
(his  anniversary)  he  was  beheaded.  His  relics 
were  deposited  at  his  estate,  Edmnndsbury,  and 
became  the  reputed  source  of  miracles.  A  rode 
sanctuary  of  logs  was  put  up  over  the  place, 
for  which  Canute  substituted  (1^-^)  a  splendid 
church  and  abbey.  A  National  Council  at  Ox- 
ford, 1122,  placed  his  anniversary  among  the 
English  holidays.  The  Kings  of  England  spe- 
cially honored  him  as  their  patnm  saint,  but 
Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  abbev*  altboagh  hia 
sister  Catharine,  widow  of  Louis  All.,  of  France, 
was  buried  there. — (See  his  Life,  by  Abbo,  then 
a  monk  in  Canterbury,  according  to  Dunstan'a 
account;  and  do.  by  John  Ltdgatb.  These 
authors  collected  the  accounts  of  his  miracles). 
— ^2)  Edmund,  King  and  Confessor. — 3)  Edmund^ 
canonised,  1247,  consecrated  as  Arohb.  of  Can* 
terbury,  1234,  but  driven  off  for  his  vindication 
of  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Churoh.  He  died 
in  France,  Nov.  12.  1242,  Rbdchlin.* 

Edom,  Edomites  (DlTK.  DlTK  'J3).  I. 

The  Progenitor  of  the  Edomites  was  Esau  (Slff'j^f 

'Hoav),  the  first-born  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
the  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  Before  their  birth 
it  had  been  divinely  revealed  that  the  struggling 
of  the  twins  in  the  womb  was  a  sign  of  the 
future  enmity  of  their  descendants,  and  that  the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger  (Glen.  25  :  23). 
Esau  developed  a  powerful,  unbridled,  and  wild 
disposition,  which  found  pleasure  only  in  the 
niugh  roaming  life  of  a  hunter.  Not  being  ac- 
customed to  rule  or  deny  himself  in  the  least, 
he  sold  his  claims  on  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  primogeniture  to  Jacob  for  a  pottage  of  lin- 
tels tu  Hitisfy  his  hunger.  From  the  violent 
manner  in  which  he  then  cried  ont:  '*  Feed  me, 
I  pray  thee,  with  that  red,  with  that  red,"  is  de- 
rived the  surname  Edom  (Gen.  25 :  30).  Whilst 
Rebecca  luved  most  the  quiet,  retiree,  thought- 
ful and  crafty  Jacob,  Isaac  preferred  the  bold, 
firm,  and  powerful  Esau ;  and  when  Isaac,  be- 
ing blind  and  old,  made  arrangements  to  trans- 
fer to  his  favorite  as  the  first-born,  all  the  rights, 
hopes,  and  promises  Of  his  family,  the  canning 
and  watchful  Rebecca  substituted  the  younger 
son,  and  he  in  reality  received  the  blcMtng  de- 
signed for  his  brother.  Esau  raved  and  wep^ 
but  Isaac,  though  he  discovered  the  mistake, 
could  and  would  not  change  what  bad  been 
done.  Jacob  fled  from  the  murderous  anger  of 
Esau  to  Mesopotamia*  and  Esau  also  lefi  hit 
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fiither'fl  house  And  settled  on  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  When  Jacob  returned  home,  after  an 
absence  of  20  years,  Esau,  reconciled  and  peace- 
fal,  went  forth  to  meet  him  with  400  men.  We 
do  not  read  of  hostile  collisions  between  them 
after  this;  Esau  had,  indeed,  as  much  as  he 
eould  desire,  and  needed  not  to  envy  his  brother. 
We  find  them  both  at  last  at  the  death-bed  and 
erave  of  their  father  as  reconciled  brotherR.  -^ 
Eeau'e  character  has  been  misapprehended  from 
opposite  sides.  Whilst  Jewish  enmitr  of  race 
has  made  him  to.  be  the  perfection  of  impiety 
and  depraTity,  rationalistic  critics  extol  him  as 
an  amiable,  noble,  open,  uprif^ht  person,  and 
exalt  him  above  Jacob  as  regards  moral  charac- 
ter. It  is  true,  a  certain  attractive  openness, 
rectitude,  and  kindness  appears  in  his  life,  but 
the  leadittf;  traits  of  his  character  are  unbridled- 
ness,  frivolity,  violence,  and  rudeness;  especially 
does  he  lack  any  appreciation  of  the  calling  and 
religious  position  of  his  family.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  he  is  designated  directly  as 
t€op90f  and  fU^fpMf.  Com  p.  Kurts  Gesch.  des 
alt.  Bundes.  Bd.,  I.,  2  Aufl.  {  69,  sq. 

II.  The  Land  of  the  Edomites  constitutes  the 
southern  continuation  of  the  East-Jordan  table- 
land, and  extends  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Alanitic  gulf. 
In  the  0.  T.  it  appears  as  the  land  or  mountain 

range  Seir  (^^yj^)  and  it  is  still  called  es- 

Sehera;  in  the  time  of  the  Romnns  it  was  called 
after  the  Edomites  fidumsei)  Idumcea,  It  is 
divided  in  the  north  from  the  land  of  the  Moab- 
ites  by  the  ravine  el-Ahsa.  On  the  west  it  is 
eat  off  from  the  barren  table-land  el-Tih  by  the 
wide  and  sandy  valley  of  Arabah  (now  el-Ghor), 
out  of  which  it  elevates  itself  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, while  on  the  ea^e  it  slopes  gradually  with 
a  width  of  three  and  four  miles  to  the  Syrian 
•teppe.  Its  highest  mountain  tons  rise  scarcely 
toa  height  of  3000  feet;  the  best  known  of  thene 
ia  Mwt  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra,  upon  which 
Aaron  died.  Between  the  rocky  clefts  lie  valleys 
with  fruitful  meadows,  fields  and  vineyards,  and 
forests  are  not  wanting.  Generally,  however, 
the  mountain  ranee  is  bare,  especially  the 
western  portion.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  heat 
is  moderated  by  the  cool  wind,  and  the  whole 
region  is  therefore  very  healthy  ( PaliUtina  salu- 
taris).  The  most  important  town  of  the  Edom- 
ites was  Sela  (y)Q)f  called  by  the  Romans 

• 

PBtra  (from  which  the  whole  countir  including 
the  gresit  western  desert  received  the  name  of 
Arabia  Petrea).  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 
were  discovered  by  Burckhardt  (II..  703,  sq.) 
eartt  of  Mtmnt  Ilor,  in  the  so-called  Wady  Mana^ 
eomp.  Voyage  de  TAnibie  Petr6«,  Robiruon, 
PaliU..  III.,  128,  sq.,  and  RiUer,  Erdk..  XIV., 
1103-41.  A  second  city  of  Edom  often  men- 
tioned in  the  0.  T.,  was  Bozra  dTlSa,  LXX., 

T    :    T 

Bbeop),  probably  the  same  with  the  present  Bes- 
$eyrat  an  old  castle  on  a  mountain  north  of  Petra, 
with  a  village  of  50  houses,  and  many  ruins  in 
the  vicinity.  The  description  in  Jer.  49  :  7-22 
IS  very  appropriate  to  this  place.  It  cannot  be 
identical  with  Boaira,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  period,  because  this  was  not  in  Edom, 


but  in  Auranitis.  That  the  Edomite  conquest 
extended  so  far  to  the  north,  is  very  improbable. 
In  no  case,  however,  can  the  Aurinitian  Bostra 
be  called  the  representative  of  Edom,  as  it  is  in 
Isaiah  63,  and  Jer.  49.  Comp.  K.  v.  Baumer  in 
Ber^haua,  Ann.  d.  Erdk.,  I.,  564,  sq.  A  third 
ancient  town  of  Edom  was  Theman,  Mention 
is  already  made  in  Gen.  36  :  34  of  a  land  of 
Temani.  According  to  Jerome  this  town  was 
distant  from  Petra  five  miles ;  according  toEuse- 
bius  10.  Burckhardt  identifies  it  with  the  pre- 
sent "Maan,  south  of  Petra.  The  Temani  had  the 
reputation  of  possessing  special  wisdom,  Jer. 
49  :  7 ;  Obadiah  8 ;  Bar.  3  :  22«  sq.  The  two 
important  seaports  of  the  Alanitic  golf,  Elai^ 
(Aila)  and  £'zeon/7e&«7*  (see  the  Art.)  also  belong 
to  the  province  of  Edom. 

III.  The  History  of  the  Edomites.-^The  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Edom  were  the  Ghorites. 
They  were  partly  expelled  and  partly  subju^ted 
by  Esau.  The  remainder  of  the  vanouished 
were  blended  with  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
queror, and  already  in  the  time  of  Moses  the 
province  of  Edom  is  a  mighty,  flourishing  king- 
dom.    The  original  form  of  government  was  a 

union  of  tribes  under  13  (14)  dukes  (D^fll*?!^) 

(Gen.  36  :  15,  sq.],  which  must  early  have  cen- 
tralized into  a  kingdom,  since  in  6en.  36  :  31 
already  8  succeeding  kings  are  mentioned.  As 
none  of  these  kings  was  the  son  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  each  of  them  came  from  a  different 
city,  the  kingdom  of  Edom  could  not  have  been 
hereditary,  but  elective.  The  warlike  power  of 
the  Edomites  had  a  mighty  bulwark  in  their  niw* 
turally  fortified  mountain  home.  Their  occupa- 
tions were  hunting,  farming,  raising  cattle,  cul- 
tivation of  vineyanls,  and  trade.  The  situation 
of  the  country  was  especially  adapted  to  the 
latter,  for  this  made  them  to  be  the  transports 
of  the  very  important  trade  between  the  harbors 
of  the  Persian  and  Alanitic  gulfs  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Phoenician  and  Philistian  seaports 
on  the  other. — We  know  nothing  definite  about 
the  religion  of  the  Edomites.  In  2  Chron.  25 :  14 
mentiim  is  made  of  worshipping  many  gods. 
The  prophecies  of  Isaac  (Gen.  27  :  29;  39  :  40] 
are  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  later  history  oz 
the  Edomites.  Already  in  the  time  of  Muses 
they  conducted  themselves  very  unbrotherly  to- 
wards Israel,  in  that  they  denied  to  it  a  free 
passage  through  their  country  (Num.  20  :  15, 
sq. ;  21  :  4 ;  Deut.  2  :  4,  sq.).  The  Israelites 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  oppose  the  Edom- 
ites (Deut  2  :  5  :  23  :  7).  But  as  their  hostility 
against  Israel  became  more  decided,  this  prohi- 
bitiim  was  removed.  Saul  already  conquered 
them  (1  Sam.  14 :  47),  David  subdued  them  en- 
tirely (2  Sam.  8  :  14),  and  Sofomon  equipped 
a  considerable  fleet  in  the  harbors  of  Edom 
(1  Kings  9  :  26).  Under  Solomon  ffadad  at- 
tempted, it  is  true,  to  liberate  bis  fatherland, 
but  without  result  (1  Kings  11 :  14,  sq.).  At 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  Edom  fell  to  Judab. 
When  under  Jehoshaphai  of  Judah  a  king  of 
Edom  is  mentioned,  who  went  with  him  and  Jo* 
ram,  of  Israel,  to  war  against  Moab  (2  Kings  3 : 9, 
12, 26),  and  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
(1  Kings  22  :  47.  comp.  2  Kings  8  :  20)  that  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  no  king,  but  a  depute- 
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ruled  OTerSdom,  the  contnidiotion  is  reconciled 
by  the  BuppoKition,  that  the  title  of  kiu^  waa  al- 
lowed to  the  depaty  as  a  viissal  prince.  Under  Je- 
hoshaphat'e  eaoceseor,  Joram,  the  EdomitCH  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  ruleof  Judab  (2  Kings 
8  :  20,  sq.).    Amaziah  and  Azariah  attempted  to 
reconquer  them  with  some  success:  the  former 
conquered  the  city  of  Petra,  and  called  it  Jok- 
theel.  the  latter  the  seaport  Elath  (2  Kings  14 : 
7,  22).    But  these  conquests  were  not  laMtinf^. 
Under  Ahas  the  Edomites  even  made  a  de- 
structiTc  invasion  into  Judah  (2  Chron.  28 :  17), 
and  at  the  same  time  Rezin^  Kin^;  of  Syria,  con- 
quered the  seaport  Elath.     The  hostility  be- 
tween Edom  and  Judah  reached  after  that  its 
higbeMt  point     The  Edomites  voluntarily  at^ 
tached  themselves  to  the  Chaldean  conquerors, 
and  thereby  escaped  the  fate  of  violent  conquest 
and  devastation,  although  their  country  suffered 
much  from  war  (Mai.  1 : 3,  sq.).    They  rejoiced 
when  thoy  beheld  their  former  oppressors  suc- 
cumb to  Chaldean  power  (Lam.  4 :  21 ;  Esek, 
35  :  15  ;  36  :  5  ;  Obadiah  12),  assisted  it  (Obad. 
10),  robbed  and  killed  the  fugitives,  &c.     Dur- 
ing such  hostilities  the  prophets  raised  their 
threatening  voices  with  special  emphasis  against 
Edom  (Joel  3  :  24 ;  Amos  1:11;  Isaiah  11  :  14 ; 
34 : 5,  Bq. ;  Obad. ;  Jer.  9 :  25,  sq. ;  25 :  21 ;  27  :  2, 
sq. ;  49  :  7,  sq. ;  Esek.  25  :  12,  pq. ;  32  :  29 ; 
35  and  36  :  5 ;  Mai.  1 : 2,  sq.).    When  the  Jews 
wore  carried  away  captive  to  6abylon,  the  Edom- 
ites took  eany  possession  of  the  desolated  coun- 
try south  of  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Esek. 
3d  :  10;   1  Mace.  5  :  65).      Also,  during  the 
Syrian   supremacy,  they  manifested  their  old 
hatred  towards  the  Jews  as  much  as  possible 
1  Mace.  5  :  3,  65 ;  2  Mace.  10  :  15 ;  12 :  32,  sq.), 
until  they  were  finally  subjugated  by  John  Uyr» 
canuSt  who  compelled  them  to  receive  circum- 
cision, and  incorporated  them  into  the  Jewish 
State  (Jos.  Anf.,  13,  9, 1 ;  15,  7,  9 ;  bell.  Jud.,  4, 
5,  5).    But  just  these  measures  paved  the  way, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  fur  a  fresh  triumph  for 
the  descendants  of  Edom.    The  crafty  Id u mean, 
Aniipaiftr^  ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  the 
weak  Ilyrcanus  II.,  the  last  king  of  the  Macca- 
bees, that  he  obtained  the  reins  of  government; 
and  when  the  Romans  interfered  with  the  family 
quarrels  of  the  Maccabees,    Ccesar  made  him 
procurator  of  Jndea,  and  only  gave  Ilyrcanus 
the  high   priesthood.     In  the  year  40  Herod 
the    Greats  the    son    of  Antipater,    was   even 
proclaimed  King  of  Jndea  by  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate.    Afler  this,  the  Jewish  kingdom,  with  a 
brief  interregnum   of   Roman  gtivernors,  was 
under  the  rule  of  Herodian   princes.      After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  under  Titus,  the 
names  Idumeean  and  Idumnea  disappear  from 
history.     The  country,  from  this  time,  was  in- 
cluded in    the    comprehensive    name  Arabia. 
Oomp.  B.  Michaelis,  de  ant.  Idumieor.  hist.: 
Hal.,  1733;  /.  van  Iperen,  hist  crit.  EdomsBor. 
et  Amalek. :  Leow.,  1768 ;  ffengsienberg^  Beitr., 
III.,  273,  sq. ;  Hoffmann  in  Ersch,  u.  Oniber's 
Encyk.,  {  ll.,  Bd.,  XV.,  p.  146,  sq. ;   Winer, 
Reallex.,  3d  ed.  I.,  292,  sq. :  E,  v.  Raumer,  Palilst. 
3,  A.,  p.  240,  sq. ;  E,  RUUr,  Erdk.,  XV.,  1.  p. 
124,  sq. ;  O,  Baur,  d.  Proph.  Amos,  p.  97. 

Kurtz.  —  Beck* 


Edwardl.  JoneUhan,  was  bom  Oct.  5,  1703, 
at  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  where  bis  father 
was  pMSstor  for  more  than  sixty  years.    Froia 
hit  childhood  he  was  industrious  and  thought- 
ful, and  while  yet  a  youth  be  mastered  Locke's 
metaphysical  works,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege m  1720.     He  studied  theology  at  the  sams 
institution,  and  in  1722  took  charge  of  a  small 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  New  York.     He 
was  married  in  1723,  and  begat  10  children.   la 
1724  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
which  office  he  filled  for  two  years.     In  Febru- 
ary, 1727,  he  was  ordained  as   colleague  of 
his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  Goo- 
eregational  Church  at  Northamptim,  Mass.  Here 
he  preached  with  extraordinary  seal,  power,  and 
success  until  17^.    The  boldness  and  xeal  with 
which  he  attempted  to  cause  the  strictest  mo> 
rality  to  prevail  among  his  people,  bot  especially 
the  firmness  with  which  he  insisted  that  no  one^ 
who  was  not  truly  and  spiritually  bom  again, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  gave 
rise  to  a  warm  controversy,  which  led  to  bia 
resignation.  *  At  this  time  there  was  g;reat  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  existing  in  New 
England ;  and  although  Edwards  loat  nit  situa- 
tion in  this  contest,  his  views  prevailed,  and  sines 
then  they  have  prevailed,  at  least  in  theory,  in  the 
churches  of  New  England.  In  1751  he  went  as  s 
missionary  among  the  Ilousatonic  Indians  ia 
Berkshire  county,  where  some  of  hie  most  cele- 
brated metaphysical  treatises  were  written.    lo 
this  laborious  field  of  lab<»r,  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  he  remained  contented  until  1758, 
and  then  with  reluctance  he  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  where  he  died 
in  the  same  year  from  small-pox,  aged  54  years. 
We  learn  his  Christian  character  from  the 
account  of  his  religious  experience,  which  be 
himself  wrote.    **  The  first  instance  that  I  re- 
member of  that  sort  of  inward,  sweet  delight  in 
Qod  and  divine  things  that  I  have  lived  much 
in  since,  was  in  reading  th<»8e  words,l  Tim.  1 :  17, 
Now  unio  the  King  eternal,   immortal,  inviit 
ble,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.    As  I  read  these  words, 
there  came  into  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were 
diffused  through  it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being;  a  new  sense,  quite  different  from 
anything  I  ever  experienced  before.    Never  any 
words  of  Scripture  seemed  to  me  as  these  wonu 
did.     I  thought  with  myself,  how  excellent  a 
Being  that  was,  and  how  happy  I  should  be,  if 
I  might  enjoy  that  Qod,  and  oe  rapt  up  to  him 
in  heaven,  and  be  as  it  were  swallowed  up  is 
him  for  everl    I  kept  saying,  and  as  it  were 
singing  over  these  words  of  Scripture  to  royielf; 
arid  went  to  pray  to  Qod  that  I  might  enjoy 
him,  and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  what  I  used  to  do ;  with  a  new  sort  of 
affection.    But  it  never  came  into  my  thought, 
that  there  was  anything  spiritual,  or  of  a  n^ 
ving  nature,  in  this.    From  aboot  that  time,  i 
began  to  have  a  new  kind  of  apprehenaion  and 
ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him.    An 
inward  sweet  sense  of  these  things,  at  Unies» 
came  into  my  heart ;  and  my  soul  was  led  ava/ 
in  pleasant  views  and  contemplationa  of  them. 
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And  my  mind  was  greatly  eneaged  to  spend  my  ' 
time  in  reading  and  meditating  on  Christ,  on 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  lits  person,  and  the 
lovely  wav  of  saWatitm  by  free  grace  in  bim.  I 
foand  no  books  so  delightful  to  me  as  those  that 
treated  of  these  subjects.  Those  words.  Cant.  | 
2:1,  used  to  be  abundantly  with  me,  /  am  the 
Rose  of  Sharon^  and  the  LUy  of  the  valleys.  The 
words  seemed  to  me  sweetly  to  represent  the  love- 
liness  and  beauty  of  Jesus  Ohrist.  The  whole  book 
of  Canticles  used  to  be  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  used 
to  be  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  about  that 
time ;  and  found,  from  time  to  time,  an  inward 
sweetness,  that  would  carry  me  away,  in  my  con- 
templations. This  I  know  not  how  to  express 
otherwise,  than  by  a  calm,  sweet  abstraction  of 
soul  from  all  the  concerns  of  this  world ;  and 
sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas  and 
imaginations,  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains, 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  man* 
kind,  sweetly  oouTeraing  with  Christ*  and  rapt 
and  swallowed  up  in  Ood.  The  sense  I  had  of 
divine  things,  would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle 
ap,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  burning  in  my  heart ;  an 
ardor  of  soul,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express. 
—  Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience 
these  things,  I  gave  an  account  to  my  father  of 
some  things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was 
pretty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  we  had 
together ;  and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I 
walked  abroad  alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my 
father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  as  I 
waa  walking  there,  and  looking  up  on  the  sky 
and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet 
a  sense  of  the  glorious  mqfetUy  and  grace  of  God, 
that  I  knew  not  bow  to  express.  I  seemed  to 
see  them  both  in  a  sweet  conjunction ;  majesty 
and  meekness  joined  together ;  it  was  a  sweet, 
and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty ;  and  also  a  miijes- 
tic  meekness ;  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and 
great,  and  holy  gentleness.  After  this  my  sense 
of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  lively.  The  appearance 
of  everything  was  altered ;  there  seemed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of 
divine  glory,  in  almost  everything.  God's  ex- 
cellency, his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love,  seemed 
to  appear  in  everything;  in  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars ;  in  the  clouds,  and  blue  sky ;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  and  trees;  in  the  water,  and  all 
nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I 
bad  vehement  longings  of  soul  after  God  and 
Christ,  and  after  more  holiness,  wherewith  my 
heart  seemed  to  be  full,  and  ready  to  break ; 
which  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxix.  20,  *  My  soul  brenketh  for 
the  longing  it  hath.'  I  often  felt  a  mourning 
and  lamenting  in  my  heart,  that  I  had  not 
turned  to  Goa  sooner,  that  I  might  have  had 
more  time  to  grow  in  grace. — The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian,  as  1  then  wrote  my  meditations,  ap- 
peared like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see 
in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  low  and  humble  on 
tbe  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the 
pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ;  rejoicing  as 
It  were  in  a  calm  rapture;  diffusing  around 
a  sweet  fragrance;  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
abont ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms, 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun.    There  was  no  I 


part  of  creature  holiness,  that  I  had  so  great  a 
sense  of  its  loveliness,  ns  humility,  brokenness 
of  heart  and  poverty  of  spirit ;  and  there  was 
nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for.  My 
heart  panted  after  this,  to  lie  low  before  Goa, 
as  in  the  dust ;  that  I  might  be  nothing,  and 
that  God  might  be  all,  that  I  might  become  as 
a  little  child."  (Edwards'  Works,  Worcester's 
edition.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  34,  35,  36-38J. 

Tbe  vigor  with  which  he  cultivated  a  holy 
life,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ftillowing  of  his 
seventy  resolutions,  which  he  formed  early  in 
life,  and  faithfully  observed,  reading  them 
through  eveiT  weeic,  that  he  might  never  forget 
them.  1.  **  Resolved,  That  /  vfill  do  whatsoeter 
I  think  to  be  most  to  God's  glo^  and  my  own 
go<id,  profit,  and  pleasure  on  the  whole;  without 
any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or 
never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence;  to  do 
whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most  for 
the  gfKid  and  advantage  of  mankind  in  general 
— whatever  difficulties  I  may  meet  with,  how 
many  and  how  great  soever.  11.  Resolved, 
when  I  think  of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be 
solved,  immediately  to  do  what  I  can  towards 
solving  it,  if  circumstances  do  not  hinder.  13. 
Resolved,  to  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  ob- 
jects of  charity  and  liberality.  17.  Resolved, 
that  I  will  live  so  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  come  to  die.  18.  Resolved,  to  live  so  at 
all  times,  as  I  think  it  best  in  my  devout  frames, 
and  when  I  have  clearest  notions  of  the  gospel 
and  another  world.  24.  Resolved,  whenever  I 
do  any  evil  action,  to  truce  it  back,  till  1  come 
to  the  original  cause;  and  then  both  carefully 
endeavor  to  do  so  no  more,  and  to  fi^ht  and  pray 
with  all  my  might  against  the  original  of  it. 
34.  Resolved,  never  to  speak  in  narratives  any- 
thing but  the  pure  and  simple  verity.  36.  Bie- 
solved,  never  to  speak  evil  oikvlj  person,  except 
some  particular  good  call  for  it. '  (Edwards' 
Works,  Ac,  pp.  14,  15,  16,  17). 

The  fruits  ut  his  laborious  studies,  which  gene- 
rally occupied  from  12  to  16  hours  daily,  are  his 
posthumous  manuscripts,  written  with  his  own 
band,  numbering  more  than  1400.  They  were 
written  with  great  care  and  neatness,  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  careful  exactness.  Below 
we  give  a  list  of  some  of  his  principal  works, 
with  the  date  of  their  first  publication. 

1736,  A  Narraiive  of  the  toork  of  God  in  the 
conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  Northamp- 
ton —  a  modest  account  of  the  wonderful  effect 
of  his  preaching  and  that  of  other  ministers,  at 
that  time.  1742,  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of 
Retiijion  in  New  England  in  1740^a  work  called 
forth  by  the  opposition  made  to  the  labors  of 
the  distinguislied  George  Whitefield,  whose 
warm  fri<>nd  and  able  defender  Edwards  was. 
1746,  A  Treatise  concerning  Religious  Affections 
— a  very  able  and  acute  work,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  sift  tbe  errors,  abuses,  and  excrescences 
of  the  revival  of  1740  and  the  previous  year. 
1749,  Life  of  Rev,  David  Brainerd — a  very  xeal- 
oos  missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  a  pupil 
of  Edwards.  1749,  Humble  Inauiry  concerning 
the  Qualifications  for  membership  in  the  visible 
Christian  Church.  1752,  A  Reply  to  S.  Williams' 
Answer,  These  last  two  treatises  belong  to  the 
Northampton  Controversy.    1754,  A  Trtatin  on 
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ike  Freedom  of  ike  Will.    1758,  A  Treatise  on 

OrigvMl  Sin,    These  two  iible  and  celebrated 

treatises  wore  written   against  the  Armenian 

theology,  which  had  commenced  to  spread  in 

New  England,  and  in  them  the  aathor  develops 

some  of  bis  peculiar  views,  which  constitute  the 

foundation  of  the  so-called  Edwards'  theology* 

The  last  treatise'  was  in  print,  when  the  author 

died.     Both  were  written  in  the  depths  of  the 

forest,  during  the  time  he  was  misiiionary  among 

the  Indiana.  -^  After  his  death  was  publijihed : 

1774,  The  History  of  Redemption — one  of  the  most 

characteristic  and  interesting  works — the  intro- 

ducti(m  to  the   comprehensive  theological  svs- 

tern,  which  he  had  projected,  but  which  he  did 

not  live  to  coinplete.     1788,  On  the  Nature  of 

Virtue,  1788,  God^s  last  end  in  Creation.  From 

1731  to  1796  there  were  published  also  several 

volumes  of  sermons  and  miscellaneous  writings ; 

and  yet  the  manuscript  treasures  of  this  untiring 

author  are    not    by  a  great  deal  exhausted. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  volume  "Oa 

Charity"  never  before  published,  was  issued 

(torn  the  press,  from  hia  manuscripts. 

The  following  are  the  more  of  less  complete 
editions  of  his  collected  works :  Jonathan  Ed- 
foards*  Works — 1)  published  by  S.  Austin,  D.  D., 
6  vols.  8vo. :  Worcester,  Mass.,  1808-09  ;  2)  pub- 
lished by  WiUiams  and  Parsons,  8  vols.  8vo. : 
London,  1817 ;  3)  published  by  S,  E.  Ihoighi, 
D.  D.,  10  vols.  8vo. :  Now  York,  1829-^0 ;  4) 
with  preface  by  Henry  Rogers^  2  vols.,  large 
8vo. :  London,  1834 ;  5)  published  by  Leavitl  <& 
Co.,  4  vols.  8vo. :  New  York,  1852, 

Fault  has  been  found  with  all  these  editions, 
that  they  are  not  only  incomplete  by  omitting 
many  important  treatises  existing  in  MS.,  but 
that  they  depart  considerably  from  the  original 
text  in  many  places.  To  remedy  all  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  restore  a  complete  and  exact 
edition,  a  new  one,  to  consist  of  about  14  vols.,  is 
to  be  published  by  Johnson  and  Hunter,  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  as  the  third  contribution  of  their 
periodical  edition  of  **  Standard  Divines." 

Edwards  was  a  thinker  of  power,  boldness 
and  originality,  never  satisfied  with  walking  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  The  opinion 
exists,  that  the  Calvinistio  system  of  theology 
received  several  important  modifications  from 
him,  and  especially  from  him  in  connection  with 
his  immediate  pupils.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  son.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut, 
the  important  improvements  of  the  Calvinistio 
theology,  made  by  his  father,  relate  mainly  to 
the  following  10  points:  1)  God's  last  end  in 
Creation ;  2)  Freedom  and  necessity ;  3)  The 
nature  of  true  virtue ;  4)  The  origin  of  moral 
evil;  5)  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  6]  The 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  Christ's  righteous- 
ness ;  7)  The  state  of  the  unregenerate  and  their 
use  of  the  means  of  grace ;  8]  The  nature  of  ex- 
perimental religion  ;  0)  The  doctrine  of  disinte- 
rested willing  to  do  good ;  10)  The  doctrine  of 
regeneration. 

All  these  doctrines  are  largely  discussed  in 
his  published  works ;  and  among  his  MSS.  is  a 
carefully  prepared  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  is  written  with  great  indc- 

Eendence  of  thought,  boldness  and  power.  What 
e  really  contributed  towards  advancing  the 


theological  science  of  his  time,  may  be  embraced 
in  the  following  propositions:  1)  AH  virtue  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will,  taking  this  term  in  ita 
widest  sense,  not  from  the  pathological  feelings, 
nor  from  the  natural  disposition  of  the  bcxij,  or 
of  the  mind.  2)  True  virtue  consist  in  Tolun- 
tary  love  for  beings  in  general,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  embraced  in  the  preference  given  to 
Ood  above  all  other  beings,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  collective  Universe  above  individo&I  inte- 
rests. 3)  All  human  inability  to  do'  good,  is 
sin,  t.  e,t  there  is  no  blameless  inability,  which 
lies  back  of  all  sin,  and  which  is  the  cause  of 
sin,  but  all  our  inability  is  our  sinful  not  will- 
ing to  do  good.  This  is  called  moral  inabUUy, 
and  is  distinguished  from  natural  inability^ 
which,  80  far  as  it  exists,  absolves  from  all  moral 
blame.  4)  Man  never  lost  anything  of  his  free- 
dom ;  he  now  possesses  all  the  fruedom,  which 
he  had  before  the  fall,  and  all  that  he  can  have. 
(See  Edwards'  Works,  Dwight's  edition,  YuL  2, 
p.  293,  sq.). 

The  Theological  School  of  Edwards. — Samuel 
Hopkins  belongs  to  the  earliest  and  ablest  pupils 
of  £dward.«<.  He  was  bom  in  Waterbnry,  Con* 
necticut,  1721,  studied  theology  with  fiifwards, 
and  received  a  call  to  a  small  colony  of  onlj  30 
families,  in  the  wilderness  of  Housatonio,  Mass., 
where,  during  26  years,  he  studied,  investtgaled, 
preached  and  wrote,  after  which  time  be  was 
dismissed  for  want  uf  money.  lie  then  receiTcd 
a  call  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  a  small 
church,  where  he  remained  until  1803,  and  died 
aged  82  years,  lie  was  by  no  means  inferior 
to  Edwards,  in  true  Christian  simpHoity  and 
piety,  in  power  and  independence  of  thought. 
One  of  the  most  upright  and  fearless  of  men,  he 
was  among  the  first  who  boldly  and  decidedly 
opposed  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  whose  nap 
ture  but  few  at  that  time  understood.  He  pos- 
sessed no  graceful  ornaments  of  style,  and  his 
delivery  was  almost  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  so 
that  he  was  never  an  acceptable  preacher ;  bot^ 
notwithstanding  these  diadvantages,  he  exer- 
cised almost  as  much  influence  as  Edwards  him- 
self, by  the  naked  f(»rce  of  his  thoughts.  His 
principal  work,  besides  his  numerous  miscella- 
neous writings  and  sermons,  was  a  thoroughly 
prepared  system  of  Divinity,  in  two  large  vols., 
8vo..  published  in  Boston,  1701,  and  again,  1811. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
issued  in  Boston,  1852,  by  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregationalists,  in  3  vols,.  8vo., 
with  a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Prof.  Park, 
of  Andover. 

Some  of  his  leading  views  are  as  follows: 
1)  God  is  the  producing  cause  of  all  activities 
of  the  human  will,  be  they  good  or  bad.  2) 
Adam  alone  was  burdened  with  the  guilt  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  total  moral  depravity  consists  in 
the  opposition  of  the  will  or  heart  of  man  to  do 
that  which  it  is  truly  and  fully  able  to  do.  This 
is  called  moral  inability,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  disposition  of  temperament  or  natural 
disposition.  3)  Holiness  in  a  moral  being  con- 
sists exclusively  in  a  disinterested  will  to  do  good. 
4)  Sin  consists  exclusively  in  a  selfish  moral 
exercise,  5)  Atonement  and  redemption  are  in 
their  nature  and  results  different;  the  former 
opens  the  door  of  grace,  the  latter  brings  the 
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blessing  of  SftWation  to  the  individaal.  6)  Ef- 
fectual calling  consists  in  this,  that  Qod  pro- 
duces a  willingness  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  to 
be  saved.  7)  Although  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  the  justification  of 
sinners,  still  bis  righteousness  is  not  transferred 
to  them.  Neither  sin  nor  holiness  can  be  trans- 
ferred, whether  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  or 
from  Christ  to  his  people.  8)  Repentance  pre- 
cedes faith;  love  comprehends  in  its  nature  all 
the  Christifin  virtues. 

Jonathan  Edtcards,  the  younger,  who  died  in 
1801,  aged  56  years,  was  an  able  expounder  and 
defender  of  the  theology  of  his  fsUher,  and  pub- 
Itched  much  that  was  the  result  of  his  own 
thinking.  The  best  and  most  comple,to  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Anduver,  in  1842, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Jos^h  Bellamy^  of  Connecticut,  died  1790, 
aged  ii  yeATs,  an  eloquent  preacher  and  zealous, 
influential  theologian,  was  another  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Ldwards'  pupils.  The  best  and 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1850,  by  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Publication,  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  died  at  Franklin.  Mnss., 
aged  95  years,  after  being  pastor  almost  70  years 
of  a  small  country  church  of  Congregationalists, 
in  that  small  retired  village.  He  was  an  earnest, 
untiring  thinker,  faithful  preacher,  and  fruitful 
author.  His  style  is  clear,  direct,  simple,  and 
powerful.  His  publications  consist  chiefly  of 
sermons,  which  were  originally  preached  in  his 
congregation,  of  which  many  volumes  were 
printed  during  his  life.  After  his  death,  his 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Ide,  published  at  Boston,  1842, 
in  8  octavo  vols.,  a  complete  uniform  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  memoir,  mainly  an  auto- 
biography. The  most  important  doctrinal  points, 
which  Emmons  especially  developed,  are:  1) 
Moral  attributes  belong  alone  to  "exercise.'' 
2)  Every  moral  exercise,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
although  .perfectly  free,  is  the  result  of  direct 
divine  influence.  3)  Every  exercise  of  a  moral 
nature  is  either  perfectly  good  or  perfectly  bad. 
— The  first  two  propositions  ho  held  in  common 
with  Ilupkins,  the  last  was  peculiar  to  him  and 
his  special  school. 

Timothy  Dvoightn  the  grandson  of  Edwards, 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1752,  and  died 
as  President  of  Yale  Uollege,  1817.  He  was  pre- 
eminent among  N.  England  theologians  for  ex- 
tensive and  varied  learning,  and  fertility  as  a 
writer.  He  was  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution ;  he  composed  patriotio  songs,  which 
were  very  p(»pular  in  their  day  ;  he  composed 
music;  wrote  religious  hymns,  epic  poems,  and 
travels;  he  was  a  very  successful  preacher; 
an  extraordinarily  able  and  careful  academical 
teacher ;  a  farmer,  politician,  and  theologian ; 
and  prominent  in  all  these  departments.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  are  generally 
distinguished  by  good  taste,  a  flowing;  and  pure 
style,  and  vigorous  common  sense.  He  rejected 
Hopkins'  and  Emmons'  idea  of  divine  causality 
in  the  production  of  tlio  evil  deeds  of  men,  also 
the  so^allcd  "  exercise"  theory  ;  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  theologian  to  the  develop- 
ment and  system atisation  ot  the  theology  of  tho 
Edwards'  school.     Uia  principal  work  in  this 


department  is:  "Theology,  explained  and  de- 
fended in  a  series  of  sermons,"  first  published 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  5  vols.,  8vo.,  1818. 
afterwards  in  Now  York,  in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  ana 
often  reprinted.  Dwight  was  inferior  to  Ed- 
wards, or  Hopkins,  or  Emmons,  in  originality 
and  innate  power  of  thinking,  but  excelled  them 
in  literary  culture,  in  the  extent  and  manifold- 
ness  of  his  knowledge,  in  taste,  tact,  and  versa- 
tility as  an  author. 

'Jlie  most  prominent  among  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theology  of  Edwards,  are  Leo- 
nard Woods,  for  almost  40  years  professor  of 
theology  at  Andover,  and  Lyman  Beecher,  for- 
merly professor  of  theology  at  Cincinnati,  the 
former  belonging  to  the  so-called  Old  School 
party,  the  latter  to  the  New,  Woods'  works  ap- 
peared, from  1849-50,  at  Andover,  in  5  vols. 
8vo.,  and  Beecher's  works  are  at  present  (1855) 
passing  through  the  press  at  Boston,  —  three 
vols,  have  appeared,  and  the  whole  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  5  or  6  vols. 

Many  other  authors  of  this  school  might  be 
mentioned,  for  it  is  still,  os  it  ever  was,  active 
and  fruitful;  meanwhile,  those  we  have  named 
will  furnish  a  complete  and  suitable  insight  into 
the  theology  of  this  school  and  its  tendencies. 
To  this  theological  school  New  England  was 
largely  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  its 
characteristic  intellectual  power,  and  for  that 
spirit  of  love  and  progress  in  the  practico-reli- 
gious  sphere,  by  which  it  has  been  so  honorably 
distinguished.  Dr.  Stowb.  —  Beck. 

Egbert,  iSS^.,  a  Northumbrian  of  noble  descent, 
was  born  in  the  7th  cent.  He  early  joined  the 
monastery  of  Rathmelsing,  ^nd  distinguished 
himself  in  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders. 
In  044  he  was  seised  with  the  plague,  and 
vowed,  should  he  recover,  to  quit  his  country 
and  go  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  started 
for  Germany,  but  a  storm  drove  him  back,  and 
he  went  to  the  monks  upon  the  island  of  Hii, 
but  witl^out  abandoning  his  purpose  to  labor 
among  the  Germans.  He,  however,  did  not  go 
among  them  himself,  but  sent  the  learned  monk 
Wigbcrt,  who,  after  two  years'  fruitless  efforts 
among  the  Frieslanders,  returned.  Next  he  sent 
out  twelve  Anglo-Saxons,  and  thus  roused  that 
missionary  spirit  which  eventually  reaped  such 
glorious  fruits  among  the  Germans.  Egbert 
succeeded,  by  mild  means,  in  introducing  (716) 
the  Roman  Easter  and  tonsure  into  Hii.  He 
died  in  729.— (See  Bkdb,  K  E,  Angl.,  IH.,  27; 
v.,  10,  11,  23).  Hkrzoo.* 

Egbert  (Ecgberi),  Archb.  of  York,  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  Bede,  noted  for  his  efforts  to  build 
up  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  as  a  teacher. 
Before  he  was  chosen  B.  he  taught  at  the  cathe- 
dral school  of  York,  and  by  his  extensive  learn- 
ing (he  was  considered  armarium  omnium  libera- 
Hum  ariium),  his  earnestness,  and  his  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. Alcuin  and  .^Uberl  were  pupils  of  his 
school.  After  he  took  the  episcopal  chair  of  York 
(731)  it  was  made  an  archbishopric.  At  his  con- 
secration as  B.,  Bede,  in  an  epistle  to  Egbert,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  dividing  the  see  of  Yorle 
into  several  bishoprics,  over  which  the  H.  of 
York  should  have  metropolitan  supervision. 
Approving  of  the  suggestion,  E.,  encouraged  by 
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King  Ceolwuir,  of  Northambria,  went  to  Rome, 
7S5,  and  obtained  the  pallium  and  metropolitan 
anthority  over  all  the  English  Sees  N.  of  the 
Hnmber.  Thenceforth  he  redoubled  his  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Alcoin,  in  bis  poem 
upon  the  Sishops  and  saints  of  York,  highly 
lauds  him.  He  partly  continued  his  labors  in 
the  cathedral-school.  At  his  death,  767,  he  ap- 
pointed Alcuin  the  librarian  of  his  rich  and 
choice  collection  of  books,  and  instructor  at  the 
church  he  rendered  so  renowned.  £.  wrote: 
1)  A  collection  of  canonical  decisions  de  jure 
Mttcerdotalh  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  in 
Mansi.  XII.,  411-431 ;  2)  A  small  dialogue  upon 
eccl.  institutions,  Mansi,  XII.,  482-488.  The 
tract:  de remediis peecaiortimt  Mansi,  XIIL, 489, 
^.,  is  probably  an  abstract  from  the  first  by 
another  author.  In  reference  to  the  peniUniia- 
ries  ascribed  to  him  see  Art  Peniieniiaries. 

Herzoo.* 
Egede,  Bans,  of  Norway,  bom  Jan.  31, 1686, 
was  appointed  preacher  in  Vangen,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Nordiand,  in  1707.     During  the  next 
year  he  read  some  old  Norman  Chronicles,  and 
was  seised  with  a  desire  to  learn  the  condition 
of  his  countrymen  in  Greenland.     From  per- 
sons who  had  visited  the  country  he  learned  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  wild  heathen.    The  thought 
that  those  were  degenerate  Normans  kindled  in 
him  an  ardent  longing  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them.    Fur  a  time  his  wife  opposed  him ;  but  at 
length  she  yielded  to  what  seemed  the  plain  in- 
dications of  ProYidence.    £.  had  made  known 
his  desires  to  two  Bishops,  and  requested  them 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  King.    But  they 
had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  press  it  then,  as 
the  King  was  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  the 
war.    £.  then  resolved  to  see  the  King  himself, 
and  as  no  one  would  take  his  post  at  Vaagen, 
and  allow  him  a  portion  of  the  revenues,  he  re- 
signed it  in  1717,  without  regard  to  support, 
and  in  1718  went  to  Bergen.     There  he  tried 
to  persuade  some  merchants  to  emploj^him  on 
a  mission  to  Greenland,  but  having  failed  in 
that  also,  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
King.   Frederick  IV.  approved  of  his  plan,  and 
by  promising  assistance,  induced  several  Bergen 
merchants  to  get  up  an  expedition.    He  also 
appointed  E.  missionary  to  the  heathen,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  300  tbalers.    On  May  3, 1721, 
S.,  with  his  wife  and  children,  set  sail  from  Ber- 
gen with  three  ships.     They  landed  in  Baals 
Kevier,  on  an  island,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Green- 
land, (m  July  3d.     Egede  soon  discovered  that 
he  bad  to  do  with  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux, 
the  exterminators  of  his  countrymen,  not  with 
Normans.    This  presented  unexpected  difficul- 
ties.  A  strange  race  of  people,  with  a  language 
totally  different  from  all  European  dialects,  had 
to  be  mastered.    The  work  could,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed but  slowly,  and  it  required  all  E.'s  energy, 
patience,  and  faith  in  his  mission,  to  persevere. 
But  he  bore  his  trials  with  heroic  fortitude,  feel- 
ing himself  rewarded  in  the  jawing  affections 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  their  increasing  regard 
fojr  the  gospel,  despite  the  opposition  of  their 
priests,  although  there  were  but  few  actual  con- 
versions.   With  the  approbation  of  some  fellow- 
laborers  who  had  been  sent  to  his  help,  how- 
ever, he  baptised  the  children  of  such  as  con- 


sented to  the  rite,  and  promised  not  to  ditsnacb 
them  from  Christianity.  The  death  of  Frederick 
iV.,  Oct.  12,  1730,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the 
mission;  for  his  successor,  Christian  YL,  dis- 
solved the  settlement  in  Greenland,  the  expenses 
of  which  had  fur  some  time  been  borne  by  the 
King,  and  the  European  colonists  there  were 
commanded  to  return  home,  excepting  that  a 
year's  provision  might  be  retained  for  £.,  and 
any  others  that  chose  to  remain  with  him,  if 
they  would  then  defray  their  own  expenses 
home.  E.  with  his  wife  and  ten  others  resolved 
to  stay.  The  following  year  he  received  orders 
to  remain  where  he  then  was,  as  the  work  seemed 
to  be  prospering,  and  in  1732  the  prospect  of 
continuing  traffic  there  revived.  Meanwhile  an 
Esquimaux,who  had  visited  Copenhagen,  broQght 
back  the  small-pox  to  Greenland,  and  the  disease 

f>roved  fatal  to  large  numbers.  Unpleasant  re- 
ations  arose,  also,  with  some  Moravian  mission- 
aries who  had  arrived.  E.  now  as  ardently  de- 
sired to  quit  the  field,  as  he  had  longed  to  enter 
it.  He  was  accordingly  recalled  in  1735  ;  bnt 
before  bis  departure  his  wife  died.  Physically 
and  spiritually  depressed,  he  preached  his  fare- 
well-sermon, upon  Is.  49  :  4,  on  July  29,  173^ 
and  started  for  home  with  his  children,  and  the 
body  of  his  wife.  On  his  return  he  was  sp- 
pointed  principal  of  a  seminary  for  missionaries 
to  Greenland,  and  in  1740  superintendent  of 
the  Greenland  mission.  lie  filled  this  office 
until  1747,  when  he  resigned  it  because  the 
Greenland  mission  was  made  simply  a  stepping 
stone  into  the  Danish  State-Church.  He  spent 
the  last  11  years  of  his  life  at  Stuhbekiobing, 
where  he  died  Nov.  5,  1758. — (See  Diary  of  E.; 
J.  H.  Braubr's,  Hans,  E,,  in  Brauer's  contribo- 
tions  to  the  history  of  heathen  missions.  Db. 
A.  G.  Ruoelbach's,  Christl.  Biogr.,  6.  Lief.). 

Brauer.* 
Eginhart  (Agenhard,  Atnhard),  a  member 
of  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  His  origin  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  pro  ablv  of  noble  descent; 
and  born  c.  765-75.  Charlemagne  always  re- 
garded him  with  favor,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendshin  of  his  sons.  Louis  made  him  tutor 
of  Lothaire.  But  no  nearer  relationship  to  the 
imperial  family  can  be  shown.  E.'s  wife  (thoagh 
styled  noblissima  pnella^  hence  of  noble  birth) 
was  certainly  not  Charlemagne's  daaghter,  for 
C.  had  no  daughter  Emma,  and  cotemporaneoas 
authorities  make  no  allusion  to  such  a  relation- 
ship. Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  E.  hud 
children.  It  is  known  he  had  none  in  817. 
From  c.  826,  or  827,  he  and  his  wife  seem  to 
have  lived  separate  quoad  thorum,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Abbot  Lupus,  of  Ferri^ros,  written  836,  and 
full  of  lamentations  over  Emma's  death,  he  says: 
Dolor,  quern  ex  morte  dim  fideUienmas  conjugU^ 
Jam  nunc  carUsimre  sororis  ae  soeitg,  gravissi" 
mum  eepi;  though  he  may  merely  allude  to  her 
removal  to  another  world,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  have  maintained  the  connubial  relation 
to  her  death,  even  whilst  he  was  abbot,  and  even 
the  spiritual  abbot  of  Selij^nstadt.  In  provid- 
ing fur  E.  Charlemagne  departed  (as  he  did  la 
the  case  of  Alcuin  and  other  friends  who  fol' 
lowed  his  court)  from  his  rule  not  to  accumnlate 
benefices,  and  bestowed  several  upon  him.  Da^ 
ing  C.'s  life  he  also  had  the  post  of  overseer  of 
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the  royal  building  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Loais 
gave  hiin  an  estate  in  Odenirald,  of  wbieh  Miohel- 
Btadt  wan  the  chief  place,  where  mainly  he  spent 
his  last  years.  There,  826,  he  was  consecrated 
presbyter,  and  in  827  became  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Seligenstadt,  which  he  founded  on  his 
estate.  —  Charlemagne  often  employed  him  in 
State  matters.  —  He  wrote  a. biography  of  G. 
"which  furnishes  the  basis  of  his  history,  and 
during  the  middle-ages  became  a  model  for  other 
similar  works.  The  best  ed.  is  that  of  Pbbtz, 
1829,  in  the  2d  toI.  of  the  JfonuM.  Germanics  Ai»- 
toricce*  Following  this  is  Idblcr's  "  Leben  u. 
Wandel  K.  d.  Gr.,"  k/^,  k/^,x  Hamb.  u.  Gotha, 
1839,  8to.  E.'8  annals  for  741-88  are  bnsed 
apon  the  older  annals  of  Lorscher;  but  those 
for  788-829  were  wholly  composed  by  £.,  and 
are  ▼aluable  sources  of  information  for  that 
period.  (See  Pertz,  L  c.  Vol.  I.).  £.  also  wrote 
a  hut,  iranalaiionU  St,  Marcdlini  et  PetrU  relics 
of  whom  he  brought  from  Rome  to  his  abbey  in 
Seligenstadt  at  its  establishment.  (See  it  in 
the  Ad,  SS.,  for  June  2).  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters are  still  extant.  His  libeUus  de  adcranda 
eruce  is  lost.  Leo.* 

Eglon. — 1)  The  residence  of  one  of  the  five 
Amorite  Kings,  taken  by  Joshua  (Josh.  10 :  3, 
34),  and  assigned  to  Judah  (15  :  39).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  its  location.  Ensebius  (in  his  Ono- 
mast.)  says :  Eglon,  qua  et  OdoUam;  but  this  con- 
flicts with  Josh.  12 :  12, 15,  and  15 :  35, 39.  And 
yet  Eglun  seems  to  have  been  near  to  Odollam, 
though  a  little  further  west  (following  the  order 
of  the  names  in  Josh.  15).  This  would  agree 
with  Eusebius'  calculation  (10  or  12  miles  W. 
of  Eleotherc»p.),  and  Robimon's  (II.,  49)  iden- 
tification* of  the  place  with  the  modern  'Ajiftn 

on  the  way  from  Gasa  to  Hebron. ^2)  A  king 

of  the  Moabites  (Judges  3  :  12-^0),  who  tyran- 
nised over  Israel  for  18  years,  and  was  assassi- 
nated by  Ehud,  Prbssil.* 

Effypt,  ancient, — The  name  AJkyvHtot  is  used 
in  Homer,  both  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent 
country.    Some  have  derived  the  word  from  a 

Sbemitic  root  ttJj J,  dausit,  (Sickler,  Geogr.,  II., 

586) ;  others  from  a  Sanscrit  dgupta^  for  gupta, 
cusiodituM,  tutus.  But  since  it  is  found  only 
among  the  Greeks  and  those  nations  who  ob- 
tained it  from  them,  its  Greek  origin  seems  to 
be  certain.  The  Coptic  name,  both  Theban  nnd 
Memphitic,  is  Keme^  and  with  the  hieroglyphic 
designation,  means  hlaek.  The  country  was 
called  blnok,  not  from  the  color  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  red ;  but  from  that  of  its  soil, 
which  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Herodotus  (2, 12^  and  Plutarch 
(de  Is.  c.  33)  connects  the  name  with  this  quality 
of  the  soil.  The  native  name  of  Egypt  has  often 
been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ham^ 
the  son  of  Noah,  and  ancestor  of  the  Hnmites. 
The  Hebrew  root  of  Dn»  calidtts,  QOn.  »»<»- 

luii,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  root  of  Ham 
(Ai^idv,  A2^,  Afc^u4),  corresponds  more  closely 

with  the  Egyptian  ^u  (Memphitic)  or  ^Hlb 
(Theban),  calidus  esse,  which  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  KHUe*  nt^er.  In  Cfham,  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  warm  south,  as  in  the  Greek 


Ai^io^r,  seems  rather  to  have  been  retained.  The 
prtiper  name  of  Egypt  was  among  the  Hebrews 
SiyOt  Masor,  (Is.  19, 6),  more  often  in  the  dual 

0**^V9>  Misraim,  in  Greek  Mi^rp^  orMtffrpata 

(Jos.  Ant.,  1,  6,  2).  Perhaps  it  was  originally 
used  not  of  the  country,  but  of  the  chief  city, 
and  afterwards  spread  as  a  proper  name  f\ir- 
ther  northward.  The  Arabian  name  is  mcwr, 
urbs,  urbs  magna  ;  and  Cairo,  the  present  capi- 
tal El  Masr,  and  the  country  barr  Masr,  the 
land  of  Most,  The  dual  Misraim  can  only  refer 
to  its  division  into  UppeV  and  Lower  Egypt,  and 
not  to  the  two  shores  of  the  river:  for  Egypt 
was  in  all  times  regarded  by  its  inhabitants  as 
a  kingdom  consisting  of  two  parts,  and  it  is 
thus  described  in  hieroglvphics.  Nor  was  this 
division  a  mere  politicaf  one,  but  rested  on  an 
original  difference  of  religion,  language  and  cus- 
toms of  their  population.  That  Mdsr  was  in 
Asia  generally  the  name  of  Egypt,  is  now  evi- 
dent Kom  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  the 
Persian  (Rawlinson,  Jour,  of  the  R.  As.  Soo., 
Vol.  X.,  p.  130)  it  was  iPudrdtja,  or  Mudardya; 
in  the  Median,  Mutsariga;  the  Babylonian, 
Misir;  the  A«8yrian,  Musri  (Vol.  XIV.,  P.  I.  p. 
18). — Egypt  proper  comprises  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  first  cataract  to  the  Mediterranean, 
from  24*>  6'  to  3l*»  36'  N.  L.,  and  from  27*  30^ 
to  30^  40^  E.  L.,  from  Paris.  The  course  of  the 
stream  deviates  but  little  from  a  northern  direo- 
tion.  The  Jvalley  is  generally  abont^  9  miles 
broad,  only  exceptionally  about  24  miles.  At 
30**  N.  L.,  the  sides  of  the  valley  bend  towards 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  Nile  divides  into 
several  arms,  forming  the  fruitful  Delta,  of  a 
width  of  nearly  3  degrees.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  exten- 
sive deserts,  the  narrow  strip  of  inhabited  land 
seems  like  a  lengthened  oasis,  whose  secluded 
and  nearly  inaccessible  position  has  exerted  the 
most  deoided  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Egyptian  people  and  their  relations  to  the 
neifchboring  nations.  The  two  sides  of  the 
valley  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  two 
ridges  of  mountains ;  but  the  declivities  of  the 
rocky  plateau  of  the  desert,  through  which  the 
Nile  has  drawn  its  deep^  furrow.  Only  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  days'  journey  the  level  of  the 
desert  is  broken  by  a  ridge,  which  rises  at  times 
into  peaks  above  6000  feet  high,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  section,  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  Egypt  in  its  wider  sense : 
so  also  those  oases  of  the  western  desert  which 
are  accessible  from  the  valley.  The  flrst  cata- 
ract, between  the  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
Philm,  was,  in  ancipnt  times,  already  a  bound- 
ary of  nations  and  languages  between  the  Ethi- 
opians and  Egyptians,  as  it  is  at  present  be- 
tween the  Nubians  and  Egyptians.  The  Lybian 
nations  of  N.  Africa  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the 
Delta.  The  latter  was  from  the  earliest  time 
the  chief  point  of  arrival  from  the  sea.  The 
principal  connectitm  between  Egypt  and  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  North,  was  from  Pales- 
tine along  the  cnant  of  the  sea  towards  Pelusium. 
Along  this  road,  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (Numb. 
34 :  5 ;  Jds.  15  :  4,  47 ;  Diod.  1 :  60)  forms  the 
boundary  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.    For  a 
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long  period,  however,  the  Pharaohs  also  ruled 
over  a  large  part  of  Ethiopia  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  —  The  climate  of  the  country  varies. 
In  the  lower  country  rain  is  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent,  whilst  in  the  Thebais  scarcely  a  cloud  is 
to  be  seen  during  the  entire  year.  At  Alexan- 
dria the  average  temperature  is  16°  R.,  at  The- 
bes, 23^  The  productiveness  of  the  country  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
which,  from  the  earliest  period,  were  carefully 
directed  by  canals.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  the  inundation,  from  changes  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  no  longer  roaches  the  height  of  the 
banks;  hence  the  water  is  there  raised  by 
wheels.  The  annual  rise  of  the  river  is  caused 
by  the  rains  in  the  tropical  highlands.  The 
floods  roach  E.  about  the  middle  of  June ;  the 
Delta  at  the  end  of  June.  The  waters  continue 
to  rise  for  three  months.  Between  the  20th  and 
25th  of  Aug.,  tho  dams  in  U.  Egypt  are  cut  in 
order  to  lead  the  water  over  the  fields;  and 
about  a  month  later  in  L.  Ej^pt.  Near  the  end 
of  September  the  water  retires.  During  Octo- 
ber the  country  dries,  the  fields  are  sown,  and 
soon  covered  with  vegetation.  The  harvest 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  March.  From  the 
above  peculiarities  the  Egyptian  year  was  divided 
into  three  seasons  of  4  months  each.  The  first, 
or  water  season,  lasted  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  end  of  September;  2,  the  garden  season 
lasted  to  the  end  of  January ;  3,  the  harvest  sea- 
son to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  —  From 
the  earliest  period,  E.  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  great  fertility.  It  was  the  granary  {claustra 
annoncBf  Jhc,  hist,,  3,  8)  of  all  neighboring 
states.  It  was  this. which  led  Abraham  (Gen. 
12 :  10),  and  afterwards  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
42 : 1)  to  Egypt.  But  the  country  was  also  rich 
in  other  productions.  The  Israelites  longed  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  (Ex.  16  :  3) ;  for  its  fish, 
cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic 
(Numb.  11 :  5).  The  wealth  of  Egvpt  in  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  in  fish  and  game,  also 
in  wine,  figs,  melons,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  become  evident 
from  its  ancient  monuments.  In  a  ji^rave  near 
the  pyramid  of  Memphis  (Lepsius,  DenkmUler 
aus  Aeg.  u.  Mth.,  II.,  9),  835  cattle,  220  calves, 
760  asses,  974  sheep,  and  2235  goats,  are  men- 
tioned as  the  property  of  its  occupant  Among 
plants  the  papyrus  and  lotus  deserve  mention, 
of  which  the  former,  however,  is  no  longer  found 
in  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date-palm, 
which  at  present  is  of  so  much  importance, 
seems  to  have  been  of  less  importance  anciently ; 
though  it  was  not  entirely  wanting,  as  appears 
from  the  monuments.  Strabo  says,  that  through- 
out E.  the  palm  was  of  a  poor  quality  ;  its  fruits 
in  the  Delta  could  scarcely  be  eaten;  in  tho 
Thebais  it  was  somewhat  better.  It  was  re- 
markable, too,  that  the  camd,  which  at  present 
is  among  the  most  useful  animals  of  the  country, 
appears  so  seldom  among  the  ancients,  that  it 
is  never  represented  in  hieroglyphics  or  other- 
wise. It  cannot  have  been  unknown,  since  it  was 
much  used  among  neighboring  people  (Gen. 
24  :  10  ;  30  :  43 ;  Job  1 :  3),  especially  in  their 
commercial  journeys  to  E.  (Gen.  37  :  25).  In 
Gen.  12 :  16,  Pharaoh  even  gives  camels  to 
Abraham.    It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  inte- 


rior the  camel  was  wholly  unused.    Herodotos 
and  Diodorus  say  nothing  of  Egyptian  camels ; 
Strabo  (p.  815)  says  that  the  Egyptians  travelled 
on  camels  through  the  desert  of  Coptos  to  Bere- 
nice.   The  horse,  too,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Asia:  at  least  its  presence  in  the 
old  kingdom,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Hyksos, 
has  not  yet  been  proven  from  the  monuments, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  it  appears  for 
tho  first  time  in  a  procession  of  Asiatic  strangers, 
who  brought  them  in  the  lOih  cent,  B.  C,  with 
other  Asiatic  animals  as  a  present  to  Tuthmosis 
III.  (Wilkinson.  Mann,  and  Cust.,  Vol.  1,  end). 
Under  the  kings  of  the  succeeding  19th  dynasty, 
horses  were  used  in  great  numbers  in  battles,  but 
only  for  drawing  war-chariots,  not  for  riding; 
though  in  Gen.  60  :  9 ;  Exod.  14  :  9,  23,  rideti 
also  are  mentioned.    As  in  the  East  generally, 
the  ass  was  commonly  used  for  riding,  and  for 
carrying  burdens.     The  vfild  ass  (o^aypoi)  is 
still  found  in  large  herds  in  Nubia.    That  under 
the  Leviathan,  Job  40  :  25,  the  crocodile,  and 
under  Behemoth   (40  :  25),   the   hippiipotamus 
was  meant,  is  now  admitted.      Formerly  the 
latter  was  found  in  the  lower  Nile ;  at  present  it 
is  no  longer  found  in  Egypt    In  the  Eg.  hades 
the  female  hippopotamus  represents  the  adver- 
sary (Book  of  the  Dead,  c.  125),  and  is  called  '    \ 
Aniam,  the  devourer  of  hades.    In  Thebes  t 
goddess  Ap,  or,  with  the  article.   Tap,  repi 
sen  ted  as  having  the  head  of  a  hippopotamu< 
was  highly  honored.     E.  was  rich  in  mineral 
also,    especially  in    building- stones.      In   the 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  banks  of  the 
river  consist  of  limestone,  the  fine  and  compact 
texture  of  which  is  still  admired  in  the  pyramids 
and  extensive  necropoles  of  Memphis,  and  the 
boautifully-sculptured  grottoes  of  Thebes.  Near 
El  Kab  the  sandstone  region  begins,  in  which 
the  quarries  of  Selseleh  are  celebrated.    At  the 
cataracts  the  primitive  rocks  i^ppear  in  a  rich 
variety  of  beautifully-colored  granite  and  sye- 
nite.   Still  greater  was  the  variety  of  minerals 
in  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  Nile,  and  among 
the  Arabian  mountains.     Here  were  found  the 
celebrated    honey-colored   alabafiter,  porphyry, 
and  breccia.    Gold  also  was  found  in  the  moua- 
tnins  east  of  Syene,  smaragd  in  the  mines  of 
Berenice,  and  oopper  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  nature  of  the  country  thus  described,  added 
to  a  pure  sky,  a  warm  though  eminently  health- 
ful climate,  a  loam  well  adapted  for  burned  and 
uuburned  brick,  as  also  an  abundance  of  all 
kinds  of  material  for  architectural,  sculptural, 
and  written  monuments,  and  a  wonderfully  con- 
servative atmosphere,  lending  permanency  to 
everything,  guarded  against  violence ;  these  were 
the  circumstances  which  qualified  the  Egyptians 
to  be  the  first  histqrical  people  of  the  earth. 
They  undoubtedly  aided  in  unfolding  tha^  early 
tendency    of   constructing    monuments,    espe- 
cially architectural  ones;  and  of  making  them 
the  more  eloquent  by  ornamental  and  pictorial 
designs.    No  nation  has  followed  this  tendency 
so  extensively.    This  their  historical  sense  soon 
led  them  to  describe  events  in  the  order  of  an- 
nals ;  by  which,  again,  the  want  of  a  more  accu- 
rate calculation  and  division  of  time  was  awak- 
ened, which  required  close  astronomical  obse^ 
vations.     These  latter  were  rendered  easy  by 
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the  anolouded  skj  of  the  country.  In  fact,  we 
find  upon  the  monuments  of  the  first  great  his- 
torical period  indisputable  proofd  of  a  know- 
ledge of  astronomical  periods,  from  which  a  long 
and  close  observation  of  the  stars  must  be  in- 
ferred. —  Ail  conditions  were  thus  present,  by 
which  the  higher  civilization,  beIonj;ing  to  the 
three  chief  branches  of  the  family  of  Noah,  could 
be  developed  in  Egypt  earlier  and  more  readily, 
than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  the  old  Ei^ptian  kingdom  had 
a  historical  existence  in  the  fourth  thousand  of 
years,  B.  C,  and  had  reached  a  national  pros- 
perity which  needed  a  long  antecedent  period 
of  development:  but  that  the  broad  Lethe  of 
Hyksos  barbarism  had  prevented  any  knowledge 
of  it  from  reaching  the  nations  of  the  north,  so 
that  until  recently  the  beginning  of  its  history 
was  placed  at  a  period  in  which  this  kingdom 
had  already  reached  its  decline. 

Our  chronological  data  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian   kingdom    are    derived  wholly  from   the 
history  of  Manetho,  written  in  Greek  by  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and  compiled 
from  the  historical  annals  in  the  archives  of  the 
temples.     The  extracts  from  it  in  Josephus, 
Africanus,  and  Eusebius,  have  become  strictly 
^^  ^^rical  only  since  the    deciphering  of  the 
'«roglyphics  has  enabled  us  to  test,  correct  and 
'  7mplete  his  statements.— Cham pollion  already 
'%d  succeeded  in  this  way  in  going  back  to  the 
:  eginningof  the  new  kingdom,  or  18th  dyniisty. 
At  present  the  former  part  of  the  Manethonian 
dynasty  is  just  as  little  doubted.    The  immense 
number  of  chronologically  determinable  monu- 
ments, ofi*er8  us  a  nearly  uninterrupted  series  of 
kings  down  to  the  4th  dynasty.    The  drawings 
of  tlie  Prussian  expedition  embrace  no  less  than 
some  hundreds  of  designs  from  the  ancient  king- 
dom (Denkmill.  aus  Ej^pt.  u  iSthiop.  Abth.,  II., 
pp.  1-153).— Concerning  the  historical  beginning 
of  Eg.  history,  according  to  Manetho,  there  are 
two  different  opinions.      The  one,   urged   by 
Bdckh  (Maneth.  u.  d.  Ilundsternperiode :  Berl., 
1845)  regards  the  30  dynasties  as  consecutive,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians.     Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  first  year  of  the  first  king,  Menes, 
was  5702,  B.C.     The  other  view,  making  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  con- 
temporaneous, is  advanced  by  Bunsen  (Eg.  Stelle 
in  d.  Weh-Gesch. :  Ilamb.,  1845),  and  Lepsitu 
rChronol.  d.  Eg.,  Theil.  I. :  Berl.,  1848).    The 
former,  preferring  the  numerical  data  of  a  frag- 
ment of  Eratosthenes  to  those  of  Manethds, 
places  the  beginning  of  the  Eg.  kingdom  in 
3G43 ;  whilst  the  latter,  following  a  fixed  Mane- 
thonian datum,  comprehending  the  entire  com- 
pass of  Eg.  history,  with  which  the  numbers  of 
the  separate  dynasties  correspond,  gives  the  first 
year  tit  Menes  as  3892,  A.  C. — The  Eg.  accepted 
three  dynasties  of  the  gods  ruling  previous  to 
their  human  dynasties.    The  first  of  them  con- 
sisted of  their  seven  supreme  gods,  viz.:  the 
supreme  national  god,  Ra  or  the  sun-god.  and 
the  divine  family  of  Oniris,  the  local  god  of  the 
oldest  royal  residence.    This,  in  Upper  Egvpt. 
Next  followed  a  dynasty  of  12  gods,  headed  oy 
Thoth,  the  moon-god.    The  third  consisted  of 
30  demigods  (Lemius,  lib.  d.  erst,  egypt.  Gott.- 
Kreist  1849).     The  connecting  link  between 


these  and  their  first  historical  king,  was  a 
dynasty  of  so-called  Manes  (vixvm)  whose  royal 
seat  was  This,  the  native  city  of  Menes  (Chro- 
nol..  Vol.  1,  p.  474,  482,  501).  ~  Menes,  the 
Thinite,  went  to  L.  Egypt,  where  he  founded 
Memphis  and  the  first  historical  dynasty.  The 
Up.  Eg.  royal  line  continued,  however,  to  reign 
as  the  second  Thinite  dynasty,  but  soon  became 
extinct.  The  1st  dynasty  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  3d  and  4th,  which,  however,  are 
called  Memphitie.  During  the  latter  the  king* 
dom  reached  its  first  eminence.  At  this  time  the 
two  largest  pyramids,  of  Cheops  and  Chephren, 
and  the  smaller  one  of  Mykerinos,  were  built; 
whilst  under  the  3d  dynasty  the  two  pyramids 
near  the  modern  Daschur  had  been  built.  The 
sculptured  graves  around  these  pyramids  give 
us  a  surprisingly  complete  view  of  the  life  of 
the  Egyptians,  of  their  arts  and  trades,  their  pos- 
sessions and  daily  occupations,  their  offices  and 
dignities,  their  relationships,  worship  of  the 
gods  and  the  dead,  etc.,  at  a  time,  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  thousand  of  years,  B.  0.,  when 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  is  still  silent  for  us,  and 
continues  thus  for  ten  centuries  to  come.—- The 
5th  dynasty,  also  Memphitie,  follows  immedi- 
ately the  4th.  The  names  of  its  kings  are  found 
in  the  graves  of  Memphis.  Contemporaneously 
with  it  reigned  in  Up.  Ey:.  the  six  from  Elephan- 
tine ;  hence,  from  the  Ethiopian  boundary. 
Here  the  Ethiopians  first  appear  in  Eg.  history. 
Their  kings,  however,  so  far  as  they  appear  on 
their  monuments,  found  only  in  Up.  Egypt,  dif- 
fer in  nothing  from  the  Eg.  kings.  This  seems 
to  indicate  their  near  relationship,  unless  wo 
suppose  that  in  Eg.  they  became  Egyptians. — 
Under  the  succeeding  dynasties,  down  to  the  11th, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  diminished,  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  absence  of  monuments.  The 
11th  was  the  1st  Tbeban.  It  made  itself  inde- 
pendent in  Up.  Eg.,  and  founded  the  power  and 
fame  of  Thebes,  previously  unknown,  and  of  its 
god  Ammon.  The  12th,  or  2d  Theban  dynasty 
became  a  general  one,  and  raised  the  country  to 
a  second  prosperity,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
indicated  by  a  series  of  the  stately  monuments, 
especially  by  its  wonderful  graves  cut  into  the 
rock.  The  greatness  of  this  period  appears  also 
from  its  gigantic  enterprises  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Such  was  the  canal  of  Joseph, 
leading  into  the  sea  of  Moeris,  by  which  a 
hitherto  desert  country  was  converted  into  a 
most  fertile  one,  and  which,  in  the  dry  season, 
watered  also  the  country  around  Memphis.  This 
system  of  irrigation,  which  embraced  the  entire 
country,  was  executed  during  a  rf^tgn  of  42 
years  by  Amenemha  III.  He  also  built  near  the 
sea  his  pyramid,  as  also  the  temple  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  centre  of  the  celebrated 
labyrinth. — But  five  years  after  his  desth,  how- 
ever, the  kingdom  was  suddenly  hurled  from  the 
heighth  of  its  prosperity.  About  2100,  B.  C, 
the  Hyksos^  a  warlike  shepherd  race,  entered 
Eg.  from  the  east,  overpowered  the  country, 
occupied  Memphis  as  their  residence,  laid  a 
tribute  on  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and 
fortified  the  N.-E.  pasR,  which  they  had  found 
open,  in  order  to  repel  other  races  pressing  oa 
after  them.  Only  after  511  years,  the  native 
kings,  who  had  maintained  their  independence 
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partly  in  Up.  Ee.  and  partly  in  Ethiopia,  sue- 
oeedod  in  expelling  the  Hyksos  frum  Avarig,  the 
later  Pelu«ittin,    their   lost  stronghuld.      This 
was  a  powerful,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  great  re- 
sistance from  the  South  Ui  the  vast  streams  x>f 
nations  isxuing  from  Asia ;  a  resistance  which 
modified  materially  all  existing  relations  of  the 
world.    An  entire  people,  numbering  hundreds 
uf  tbi>U8aiid»,    who   in    the   highly  cultivated 
cities  of  £g.  had  gained  at  least  as  much  civili- 
i:Uion  M  they  had  destroyed,  were  compelled  to 
seek  a  new  Lome  in  Palestine.     This,  no  doubt, 
led  to  new  expulsions  and  emigrations ;  perhaps 
aUo  to  a  separation  of  the  expelled  Ilyksos  into 
different  directions.    Hence  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  world-event  could  produce  a 
gener  >1  movement  among  the  nations,  and  leave 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  future. — The  time 
of  this  new  era  was  the  16th  to  the  14th  cent., 
B.  C.,  and  it  U  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  roots 
of  all  the  historical  and  historic-mythological 
traditions  of  all  other  nations  of  antiquity  can 
be  traced  back  to  about  this  time,  but  not 
further  back. — ^The  expulsion  of  the  ilyksos  has 
from  an  early  age  been  connected  with  the  Exo- 
dut  of  the  hraelUes,  and  the  two  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  one  and  the  same  event    The 
view  was  advanced  by  Josephus,  who  wished  in 
this  way  to  vindicate  for  his  people  a  higher 
antiquity  and  an  early  power.    For  this  asser- 
tion be  knew  no  authority  but  the  history  of 
Manethds,  by  whom,  however,  according  to  his 
own  extracts,  be  is  most  decidedly  contradicted. 
In  fact  an  impartial  examination  of  the  account 
of  Manethds  can  leave  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
the   Egyptians    themselves   regarded    and  re- 
ported the  two  events  as  wholly  distinct.    The 
expulsion  of  the  Uyksos  is  placed  under  Thum- 
mosis,  t.  e.,  Tnthmosis  III.    The  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  which  is  described  as  an  expulsion 
of  leprous  and  rebellious  people,  led  on  by  a 
Ileliopolitan  priest  named  Osarsiph,  who  after- 
wards called  himself  Moses,  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  Manethds,  during  the  reign  of  a  king 
who,  being  the  son  of  a  Kamses  and  father  of  a 
Sethds,  can  only  have  been  the  Menaphtes  or 
Menephtes  of  the  Manethonian  lists,  son  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  father  of  Sethos  II.   Both  kings, 
Tuthmosis  III.  and  Menephtes,  forming  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  period  of  Egypt's 
highest  pnisperity,  are  thoroughly  known  to  us 
from  monuments,  and  are  separated  by  about 
250  years.    So  far,  from  Eg.  accounts,  the  two 
events  also  were  separated. — These  things  being 
DOW  reduced  to  certainty,  the  only  remaining 
question  is,  whether  the  0.  Test,  accounts  con- 
tradict the  Egyptian,  and  this  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  us  to  consider  the  latter  as  false. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Eg.  accoants  are 
confirmed  most  positively  by  those  of  the  He- 
brews, if  we  admit  an  error,  a  later  addition,  in 
the  calculation  of  the  period  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  building  of  the  temple ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  1  Kings,  6 : 1,  amounted  to  480  years ;  a 
number,  however,  which  does  not  agree  w*ith 
the  numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  with  the 
Septuagint,  with  Acts  13  :  20,  nor  with  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  8,  3, 1 ;  e.  Ap.  2,  2).    Whilst  these 
calculations  would  lead  to  a  much  hi|^her  num- 
ber of  yean,  ao  impartial  examination  of  the 


genealogies,  especially  the  Leviticnl  onee,  ai  be* 
ing  most  reliable,  gives  us  precisely  the  number 
whifh  is  required,  if  the  Egyptian  tradition  con- 
cerning the  epoch  of  the  Exodus  is  correcL   This 
is  not  the  place  to  show  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Book  of  Judges,  or  the  Rabbinical  chronology, 
do  not  contradict  this  view  (Chron.  d.  JSg.  I.  p. 
360,  377).    The  most  weighty  confirmation  of 
it  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Mosaic  account  a 
circumstance  is  mentioned,  which  designatee  the 
time  most  decisively ;  we  mean  the  building  of 
Pithom  and  Ramses  by  the  Jews  under  the  pre* 
decessor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, or  Ramses 
II.      We  know  from  other  evidence  that  this 
most  powerful  Pharaoh  dug  many  canals  and 
built  new  cities ;  and  especially  that  he  du|r  the 
canal  through  Qoshen,  and  built  Pithom  (Patu- 
mos)  at  its  western  terminus  and  Ramses  at  the 
eastern.    Among  the  ruins  of  the  latter  is  stiil 
found  a  granite  group  of  two  deities,  and  of  the 
deified  Ramses  II.,  sitting  on  a  throne  in  the 
midst  between  them.  —  In  consequence  of  this 
erroneous  identification  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Ilyksos  and  the  Israelites,  the  advent  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  in  Egypt  was  also  placed 
too  early,  viz. :  in  the  reign  of  the  Ilyksos.  This 
is  contradicted  by  every  notice  in  the  Hebrew- 
narrative  of  the  reigning  family ;  and  from  this 
narrative  alone  no  one  would  have  formed  the 
conclusion  that  an  Arabian  dynasty,  cognate  to 
the  Hebrews,  had  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt. 
That  Jacob  came  to  a  purely  Egyptian  court,  is 
manifest  from  the  title  of  the  king,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  the  royal  officers :  also  that  Joseph  spoke 
with  his  brethren  through  an  interpreter,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat  oread  with 
them.    The  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
then,  took   place  after    the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos.    How  could  this  greatest  event  of  the 
age  have  remained  unmentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  if 
it  had  taken  place  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  Ooshen,  in  the  times  of  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  Moses  7     Add  to  this,  that 
the  institutions,  so  important  to  Egypt,  which 
the  0.  T.  (Qen.  47  :  20-26)  ascribes  to  Joseph, 
are  found  also  in  their  essential  features  in  He- 
rodotus (2,  108,  37)  and  Diodorus;  and  are 
ascribed  to  Scsostris  or  Sesoosis,  t.  e.,  Sethos  I., 
whose  reign  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, B.  C.   With  this  epoch  the  data  of  the  gene- 
alogies coincide  precisely.    We  must,  therefore, 
ascribe  to  these  genealogies  a  more  reliable  his- 
torical character,  than   to  the  separate  data, 
which  conflict  with  them.  — We  know  in  Eg. 
history,  therefore,  the   Pharaoh  under  whom 
Joseph  came  to  Egypt,  vis. :  Sethos  I. ;  also  the 
one  at  whose  court  Mores  was  educated,  Ramses 
II. ;  and  the  one  of  the  Exodus,  Menephtbes. 
Of  these  three  kin^s  of  the  19th  dynasty,  Ramses 
II.,  sumamed  Miamun,  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest;    and    under  him    the  Eg.  kingdom 
reached  its  highest  pinnacle  of  power  and  splen- 
dor.   Under  this  king,  Moses,  the  great  man  of 
God  was  born ;  and  under  his  successor,  whom 
Herodotus  (2,  111)  names  PherOs  and  describes 
as  violent  and  wicked,  and  therefore  punished 
with  blindness,  he  led  his  people  out  of  £.,  and 
founded  at  Mt.  Sinai  the  first,  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy ;  as  1300  years  later,  under  Augustus,  the 
greatest  emperor  of  the  Greek-Roman  world, 
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Chriefc  was  born,  and  by  his  dcaih  under  Tibe- 
rius, the  Roman  Pherdsi,  founded  the  seciind, 
the  Christian  theocracj. — Under  the  later  kinj^s 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  under  the  foUiiwing 
dynasties,  the  kini^dum  gradually  declined. 
Only  the  first  king  uf  the  20th  dynasty,  Hiini!«es 
III.,  the  rich  Kampsinitus  uf  Ilerodotus,  is  do- 
scribed  on  the  monuments  as  having  undertaken 
seTeral  expeditions  into  Ania.  The  next  memo- 
Table  contact  of  Ej;.  with  Israelite  history  falls 
in  the  22d  Manethonian  dynasty,  in  which  She- 
shenk  (Xiavyx^i)^  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  ad- 
Tanoed«  about  970,  aj^ainst  Rehoboam,  and  con- 
quered Jerusalem  (1  Kings  14 :  25).  This  evens, 
also,  eeems  to  have  left  a  memorial  upon  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  —  It  wan  about  this  time, 
or  a  little  earlier,  that  the  most  important  of 
documents  ctmoerning  the  ancient  nations,  the 
genealogy  of  ruUioru  in  Genetis,  seems  to  )}(ive 
been  composed.  Of  late  many  learned  and  sub- 
tle investigations  of  that  invaluable  report  have 
been  made,  and  its  importance  and  reliability 
brought  more  and  more  tt>  light.  Vfe  only  men- 
tion here  what  refers  to  £<;.and  its  designated 
relation  to  other  nations  (see  Movers,  Phoni- 
tier.  Vol.  I.,  1841.  Especially  Bertkeau,  zur 
Gesch.  der  Israel.,  1842 ;  also  Knohel,  dio  VoLker- 
tafel,  1850;  and  Stark,  Gaza,  u,  d.  PhilisU 
Kuste.,  1852).  Ham  had  four  sons,  CusK  Mizra- 
im,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  Thene  corresponded  in 
general  with  the  nations  which  the  Greeks  called 
Ethiopians.  Egyptians,LibyaD8,and  Phoenicians. 
The  term  Ethiopia  had  a  wiaer  and  a  narrower 
sense.  In  the  former  it  included  all  the  dark 
colored  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  in  the  latter, 
the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  south  of 
Egypt,  whose  metropolis  was  Meroi^.  This  peo- 
ple had  no  relationship  to  the  negro.  PhiU  de- 
notes the  tribes  dwelling  in  N.  Africa,  west  of 
Egypt.  Mizraim^  ^SJP^  is  ^^^  third  African 
member  of  the  family  of  Ham.  Its  primitive 
language  is  now  fully  supplanted  by  the  Ara- 
bian, just  as  its  people  also,  b;f  a  long-continued 
internuxtore,  and  by  fC  subjection  of  nearly  1200 
years  under  a  second  Arabian  Ilyk^os  dominion, 
has  become  almost  entirely  Semitic.  We  still 
know  the  Eg.  language,  however,  through  the 
Coptic,  and  the  hieroglyphic  literature.  Thus 
we  are  now  warranted  in  the  assertion  that 
there  existed  on  African  soil  only  three  great 
people,  which  from  their  languages  are  proven 
to  be  Noachine.  —  The  people  of  Canaan  are 
found  on  Asiatic  soil.  Without  the  positive  in- 
formation of  the  genealogy,  scarcely  any  one 
would  have  regarded  the  Canaanites  as  cognate 
to  the  Egyptians ;  and  yet  an  oversight  or  nasty 
assertion  of  the  author  of  the  genealogy  woula 
here  be  utterly  inconceivable,  since  he  himself 
lived  in  Canaan.  The  view  of  Bortheau  is  no 
doubt  in  every  zaateriaT  point  the  true  one,  when' 
he  finds  the  reason  of  this  order  in  the  southern 
origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  Semitic  nations,  who  came  from 
the  northeast  And  yet  the  Tiew  which  he  re- 
jects, that  they  were  connected  with  the  expelled 
ilyktns,  may  harmonise  very  well  with  his  own. 
The  Hyksos  were  by  the  Egyptians  called  Ara- 
bians or  PhcEmcians,  When  they  overran  Egypt, 
they  had  scarcely  yet  settled  the  coast  of  Palee- 
tine ;  it  is  very  possible,  however,  that  they  did 


so  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt. 
But  what  became  of  the  large  people,  of  expelled 
Pho3nician  shepherds,  if  it  did  not,  as  we  are 
told,  settle  among  their  kindred  in  Syria  ?  If 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  readily  understttiod  how 
the  Egypticised  Pboenioians  ooold  retain  so  many 
Ilamite  elements,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
their  worship  and  myths;  so  that  a  genealogical 
connection  with  Eg.  and  Ethiopia  of  these 
»»utherners,  originating  both  from  Arabia  and 
Eg.,  seemed  to  1^  warranted.  —  The  view  lately 
advanced  by  Stark,  that  the  Ilyksos  were  from 
L<»wer  Eg.,  and  hence  of  genuine  Ilamite  origin  ; 
that  in  the  old  kingdom  they  had  already  come 
forward  as  the  IIerauleop«)litan  dynasty ;  and  that 
after  their  expulsion  they  had  settled,  chiefly 
under  the  name  of  Philistines,  the  o«)ast  adja- 
cent to  Egypt,  we  pass  over  as  too  little  plausi* 
ble.  —  Aftisr  the  21st  dynasty  the  Theban  royal 
families  were  set  aaide  by  those  of  Tanis,  Bubas- 
tis,  and  Sais ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  8th  cent, 
the  country  was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopian 
conqueror,  Shabak,  the  Sabaoon,  of  Herodotus, 
and  So  of  the  Bible.  Manethds  mentions  him, 
with  his  successors,  Shabatek  and  Tahraka,  the 
Tirhakah  of  the  0.  T.,  as  the  25th  dynasty.  The 
last  of  these  kings  afterwards  voluntarily  retired 
to  Ethiopia.  After  the  Ethiopians  had  with- 
drawn from  Egypt,  there  followed  a  period  of 
commotion  and  dissolution,  called  by  Ilen>dotus 
the  dodecarchy,  but  not  mentioned  by  Mane- 
th5.^,  who  records  only  the  legitimate  kings: 
After  a  short  time  Psammetichus  ascended  the 
throne.  Under  him  and  his  successors  of  the 
2Cth  dynasty,  the  country  once  more  reached  a 
high  prosperity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  opened 
the  country  to  strangers.  He  had  gained  his 
power  with  the  help  of  Ionian  and  Cariaa 
soldiers,  and  rewarded  them  with  honors  an<* 
lands.  The  Greek  population  of  the  country 
soon  increased.  Amasis  granted  them  the  en- 
tire city  of  Naucratis,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  ports.  Egypt  was  opened 
to  foreign  commerce ;  and  even  in  the  victorious 
times  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  less  than  at  this  tithe.  The 
number  of  cities  under  Amasis  rose  to  20,000.— 
But  the  defensive  force  of  the  country  did  not 
grow  in  an  equal  degree,  and  at  the  end  uf  this 
dynasty  it  yielded  to  the  Persians,  and  remained 
a  province  from  525  to  504.  Under  the  29th 
and  30th  dynasties  it  again  became  for  a  short 
time  independent,  until  in  340  it  was  conquered 
once  more  by  the  Persians,  and  in  332  by  Alex- 
ander.—  The  Macedonian  supremacy  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Ptolemies,  unaer  whom  Egypt, 
having  now  fulfilled  its  mission  in  history, 
rapidly  declined.  Of  sole  importance  in  this 
age  is  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  commenced  now, 
in  this  land  of  primeval  philosophy  and  learn- 
ing, to  take  possession  of  oriental  literature  and 
science,  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
expiring  Orient.  Alexandria  became  the  centre 
of  Greelc  researches.  Soon  large  libraries  of 
several  hundred  thousand  scrolls  were  formed. 
The  most  celebrated  and  important  works,  both 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  other  Eastern  nations, 
were  translated  into  Greek ;  others,  as  that  of 
ManethtVs,  were  written  in  the  Greek  by  native 
scholars  versed  in  Greek  litenttars.     Among 
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traDslatione,  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  under  Pto- 
lemy PbiladelphuR,  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned.—  With  Cleopatra  VI.  and  her  Bon,  Pto> 
leniy  XVI.,  called  CsBsar  after  his  father,  ended 
Egypt's  last  period  of  independence.  Through 
the  battle  of  Actium  it  became  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  empire. — In  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ 
Christianity  ^as  brought  to  Eg.  and  was  rapidly 
spread.  We  find,  however,  hieroclyphio  inscrip- 
tions on  Ezyptian  temples  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  3d  century ;  and  at  Phi  lie  the  worship 
of  Iris  was  forbidden  by  Justinian  not  before 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 

Lbpsius.  —  Reinecke, 
Egypt,  JUbcfem.— >The  transition  from  ancient 
to  modern  Egypt  is  marked  politically  by  its 
conversion  into  a  Roman  province  by  Octavianus 
Augustus,  and  spiritually  by  the  introduction 
of  Cbrislianity.  —  The  founding  of  the  Church 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  earnest  times  (Acts 
2  :  10 ;  6  :  9 ;  18 :  24).    According  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  of  Cassarea  (Ch.  Ilist., 
2,  16),    Murk,  the  evangelist  went,  after  the 
death  of  Peter  at  Rome,  from  the  ktter  city  to 
Egypt,  preached  the  gospel  there,  and  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  where  he  at  once 
founded  several  congregations,  as  many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  converted.      Whether 
these  really  adopted  forthwith  a  strict  asceticism, 
as  Eusebius  asserts,  remains  very  doubtful ; 
since  Eusebius  adduces  the  authority  of  PA»7o, 
a  contemporary,  who  portrayed  this  life  in  his 
works  (Ch.  II.,  2,  17).     But  Philo  does  not 
speak  of  the  Christians,  but  of  the  Jewish  sect 
of  Therapeutics  (de  vit.  contempl.,  p.  889 ;  comp. 
Neander  K.-Qe9cK  L.  1,  p.  78.    DdJine  jOd,- 
cdex.  Relig.   Philos.t  I.,  443.      Gfriircr,   Philo 
u.  d.  Alexandr.    Thcosoph.,   II.,  280,    where 
the  literature  is  given),  and  states  that  they 
lived  not  in  Alexandria,  but  at  Lake  Moeris. 
Eusebius  gives  also   the  succession  of  Alex. 
bishops  (2,  24;  3,  21 ;  4,  1 ;  4,  10,  19 ;  5,  9  ;  22 ; 
6,  2G ;  35 ;  8,  13),  or  specifies  at  least  prominent 
ones  (6,  46 ;  7,  21 ;  8,  9 ;  13) ;  shows  that  Chris- 
tianity had  spread  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  2d 
century  already  (6,  1,  comp.  Blamhardt,  Miss, 
Gesch,  d,  K.  Chr.,  II.,  194),  and  describes  the 
Bufferings  and  triumph  of  the  Eg.  Church  dur- 
ing the  Decian,  Valerian,  and  Diocletian  perse- 
cutions (6,  41 ;  7,  11:  8,  8).     He  also  portrays 
the  great  teachers  of  the  Alex.  Catechetical  school, 
Panicenus,  Clemens,  Origen,  and  Heracles,  and 
shows  that  this  school  was  important  not  only 
for  the   maintenance  and  development  of  the 
truth  in  the  Church,  but  al(«o  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel. — Just  as  before  Christ  Eg.  bad  been 
the  land  of  wonders,  from  which  everything 
remarkable,  deeply  significant  and    primitive 
passed  over  the  civilized  nations ;  so  also  after 
Christ  it  became  the  home  of  all  higher  specu- 
lation, which  sooeht  to  blend  with  revelation  all 
views  and  ideas  kindred  to  it,  which  were  found 
in  heathen  religion  and  philosophy.     Hence 
arose  a  Christinn  syncretism,  similar  to  the 
Jewish-platonic  one  of  Philo,  which  aided  much 
in  the  development  of  the  inward  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, bat  also  to  the  corruption  of  doctrine. 
At  Alexandria,  therefore,  there  were  two  ten- 
dencies of  this  kind,  a  more  genuine,  and  a 
heretical  one.    On  the  one  side  are  found  men 


like  Origen  and  Clemens,  as  the  good  Gnostics. 
The  former,  also,  with  Bish,  Dionysiua^  was  the 
leader  in  biblical  criticism.     But  of  the  ji^reatest 
influence  on  subsequent  times  was  Athanasius, 
the  groat  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  author 
of  the  Nicene  Creed.    In  Cyrill  we  afterwards 
find  again  on  the  same  soil  the  germ  of  an  ideal- 
istic christotogy,  undervaluing  the   human  in 
Christ  in  fnvor  of  the  diviue,  leading  indeed  to 
orth<Kloxy,  but  also  in  its  excess  to  Eutyehian- 
ism  or  Moriophysitism.    On  the  heretical   side 
the  false  Gnosticism  was  so  fully  developed  in 
Eg.,  that  formerly  the  Eg.  false  gno^iis  wass  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  the  Syrian  (Neander,  K. 
Gesch.,  I.,  2,  p.  642).    The  Cinostics,  Baailides, 
Valeutinus,  Hei'acleon,  Ptolomcats,  and    Carpo- 
crates,  were  E«ryptians:  the  pbantastic  Ophites, 
and  many  Gnostic  variations,  as  also  docetism, 
SaheUianism,  and  Arianism,  were  products  of 
Egypt.    Nor  has  the  Eg.  Church  even  lost  its 
false  idealism. — On  practical  gmund  also  it  took 
part  in  the  one-sided  asceticism   (Pachoiiius, 
Anthony)  of  monasticism  and  its  fondness  for 
legendary  wonders.    Indeed,  its  influence  upon 
the   theory   and   practice  of  Christianity    can 
scarcely  be  calculated.     But  just  in  this  inward 
antagonism,  in  its  doctrinal  controversies  and 
exaggerations,  its  forces  were  wasted  ;  and  the 
Monophysites,  though  condemned  as   heretics, 
gained  the  ascendency  and  chose  their  own 
patriarch,  whilst  Alexandria  remained  the  seat 
uf  the  orthodox  patriarch,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Byzantine  court.    The  real  (heretical) 
Church  of  Eg.  now  assumed  the  name  of  Coptic 
(from  KtyvHtoi,  Guptos),  whilst  the  Greeks  were 
derisively  styled  Melchites  (from  Melech,  King) 
or  emperor-Christians  (Neander,  C.  Hist,  IIL, 
88,  &c.).  The  court-church  oppres(<ed  this  hereti- 
cal community  as  much   as  possible;  and  the 
original  life  of  the  Church  was  so  entirely  lost 
intbisodiousquarrel,  that  the  Muhummedan  con- 
quest (641,  p.  6)  was  facilitated  by  the  Coptics, 
who  preferred  at  any  price  to  bo  rid  of  the  eccle- 
siastical supervision  of  Constantinople.  —  The 
Arabian  historian  of  the  Coptic  Church  (Ma- 
KRizi,  hist,  Copt,  Christ,  ed,  Wetzer:  Sulzb.,1828), 
and  the  learned  work  of  Renaudot  (hint,  patri- 
arch. Alexandr.,  2  vols.  4to.),  show  that  jit  that 
time  there  were  only  300,000  Greeks  or  Mtl- 
chiles,  whilst  the  millions  were  Jacobites  or 
Mouopbytiites.    Their  hatred  of  each  other  was 
such,  that  they  murdered  each  other  on  any 
occasion.  The  Mohammedans  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  Ainru  ben  El&as  their  leader,  bad 
sufiScient  tact  to  declare  themselves  the  protec- 
tors of  the  oppressed,  and  to  impose  upon  them 
at  first  only  a  small  tribute.  —  Soon,  however, 
oppression  commenced.      Under  the  Fatimide 
Califs,  as  also  under  the  Mameluke  Sultans,  the 
condition  of  the  Copts  was  the  same.    The  most 
odious  cruelties  were  employed  against  them ; 
and  they  sunk  both  in  inward  life  and  numbers 
so  deeply,  as  to  excite  the  pity  of  evon  their  Mo- 
hammedan historian,  Makrizi.    The  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  tlie  West  through  the  com- 
merce of  Venice  and  the  crusaders  was  of  no 
account  to  them,  since  the  K.  Church  thought 
them  heretics.     The  Osman  turks,  who,  since 
1517,  were  their  masters,  could  not  break  the 
power  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  and  were  cer- 
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uinly  deepotio  to  Christians ;  so  that  it  mny 
well  be  saiii  that  for  1200  years  Egyptian  Chris- 
tendom has  severely  atoned  for  its  siuA.   At  pre- 
sent its  insignilicance  alone  protects  it.     The 
namber  of  Coptic  Christians  in  K^.  has  sunic 
from  aboat  2,0^0,000  to  200,000.  nf  whom  about 
10,000 (accorditig  toothers,  60,000)  live  in  Cairo, 
but  the  greater  namber  in  Up.  Kgypt.     The^ 
are  most  numerous  in  El  Fajum.    The  Patri- 
arch estimates  the  number  of  his  congregati(»ns 
at  600;    but  others  say  there  are  only   150. 
The  Patr.  of  Alexandria,  who  lives,  however,  at 
Cairo,  stands  at  their  head.     His  juriridictiun 
includes  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  in  which  latter 
country  ho  chooses  and  ordains  the  patriarch 
(Abuna).     He  himnelf  is  chosen  from  among 
the  monks:  the  Dtshops  and  Archpriests  apply 
to  the  abbot  of  St.  Anthony'M,  who  selects  6  or  8 
monks,  from  whom  the  Patriarch  is  chosen  by 
lot    Next  to  him  in  rank  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Jomsalem,  who  also  lives  at  Cairo,  visiting  the 
Holy  Land  annually  at  Easter  only,  but  at  other 
times  acting  as  deputy  of  the  Eg.  Patriarch.  — 
Next  to  these  dignitiiries  are  twelve  actual  or 
titular  Bishops,  under  whom  are  the  Archpriests 
and  priests,  whose  duty  is  to  read  mass,  n<it  to 
preach  ;  preaching  is  unknown  among  the  Copts. 
Ifext  follow  archdeacons,  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
lectors,  cantors,  and  exorcists ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, have  no  speoial  duties.    Ordination  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Patriarch  and  Bishops ;  but 
with  holy  oil,  which,  by  a  permanent  miracle 
of  St.  Mark,  never  fails.    Apostolical  succession 
by  imposition  of  hands  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known.— The  clergy  belong  to  the  lowest  classes, 
and  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  coarse.    Their  edu- 
cation embraces  only  the  reading  of  the  liturgy 
ond  the  other  ceremonial.  Their  beggarly  living 
is  derived  from  husbandry  and  the  perquiriites 
allowed  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals. — 
The  regular  monasteries  belong  to  the  orders  of 
&.  Maeariui,  Anthmy,  and  Pmd;  at  Alexandria 
there  is  also  a  monastery  of  St,  Marc,    These 
institutions  have  a  strict  rule,  some  of  them  that 
of  Pachonius.    They  are  seven  in  number ;  two 
in  the  eastern  desert,  four  in  the  Natron  valley, 
and  one  at  Dscbebel  Cosoan.     There  are  also 
some  teadar  monasteries  to  which  females  are 
admitted.  —  In  doctrine  the  Coptic  Church  ac- 
cepts only  the  three  CDcumenical  symbols  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,   and  Ephesus:   the  few 
sentences  of  the  fathers,  which  are  still  known 
to  them:   the  three   liturgies  ascribed  to  St. 
Basil,  Gregory,  and  Cyrill :  and  also  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions.    It  has  sepen  sacraments. 
Baptism  is  administered  with  trine  immersion, 
holy  oil,  and  sign   of  the  cross;  to  boys  40, 
and  to  girls  80  days  a(\er  birth.      Ch-cumeir 
nony  also,  is  a  standing  rite.    Confirmation  with 
holy  oil  is  adminiatei^  immediately  after  bap- 
tisoL.    The  Lord'a  Sapper  is  merely  the  sacri- 
fice of  lb«  mfiss ;  its  uoctrine  is  tratuubstantia- 
(Jon,  eoa/esstoii  and  abMoluiion,  orders^  marriage^ 
and  txireme  undion,  the  latter  administered  to 
the  healthy,  also,  af^er  great  sins,  completes  the 
number.    Faith,  fasting,  and  prayer,  are  also 
sometimes  called  sacraments.     Fusts  are  very 
freqneot  and  severe;  the  prayers  so  frequent, 
that  the  patriarch  is  awakened  in  the  night 
Miery  quarter  of  an  boar  for  a  short  prayer. 


Faith  is  merely  the  rehearsal  of  the  creed.  A 
de^criptittn  of  the  church  and  its  worship  is 
found  in  /.  WiUon,  The  Lands  of  the  Bible: 
Edinb..  1847.  Vol.  2,  p.  626.— There  are  also  in 
£<;.  several  thouKands  uT  Armenians,  and  a  larger 
number  of  oiihodox  Greeks.  At  Alexandria 
there  is  a  Latin  monastery.  —  The  sad  condition 
of  the  Coptic  Church  induced  the  English  Church 
missionary/  Society  to  send  lie  v.  Lieder  and 
Kruse  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  reawaken  a  more 
active  Christian  life  in  this  ancient  Church. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making  the  priesta 
better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  in  gather- 
ing several  hundreds  of  Coptic  children  into 
Christian  Kchools,  and  in  founding  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  priests,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Abuna  of  Abyssinia  was  a  pupil.  The 
Patriarch  favors  their  labors.  The  latest  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Eg.  Church  is  found  in 
the  travels  of  Jowetf,  /.  Wilson,  W.  R.  Wilson^ 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Fisk,  Jiowring,  Lane;  in  the 
reports  of  Lieder  and  Kruse  (Ch.  Miss.  Bee., 
1827-1852),  and  in  the  Has.  Miss.  Magaz.  of  the 
same  yuar.  W.  IIoffmakn. — Bcinecke, 

Ehud  (LXX.-'Aij6)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
"Judges,"  or  heroes  of  Israel,  who  flourished 
between  the  time  of  Joshua's  death  and  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy.  lie  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  family  of  Qera 
(1  Chron.  7  :  10 ;  8  :  5,  ^. ;  Gen.  46  :  21),  and, 
like  others  of  that  tribe,  was  left-handed  (Judges 
3  :  15).  On  one  occasion,  after  paying  over  the 
tribute  levied  by  Eglon  upon  a  portion  of  Israel 
whom  he  had  conquered,  and  held  in  bondage, 
Ehud  went  homeward  with  his  companions  as 
far  as  Gilgal,  but  then  returned  alone  to  Eglon's 
abode,  and  having  obtained  a  private  interview 
with  the  King,  under  pretence  of  oommunicating 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him,  assassinated  him, 
and  then  made  his  escape  to  the  desert  of  Jeri- 
cho. There  he  summoned  Ephraim  to  arms; 
took  possession  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan; 
10,000  Moabites  were  slain.  Then  Israel  Mkd 
rest  for  eighty  years  (Judges  3  :  12,  &c.). 

KUKTSCHI.* 

Eichhorn,  John  Godfrey,  bom  Oct.  16,  1752, 
at  Dorrenzimmern,  Ilohenlohe-Oehringen,  where 
his  father  then  preached,  was  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  popular  German  theologians 
of  his  day.  After  due  prepartion  he  entered 
the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1770,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Walch, 
Miller,  Schlotzer,  and  Iloyne.  In  1774  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Ohrdruff, 
Gotha,  and  in  1775  Prof,  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Jena.  In  1788  he  was  called  to  GUttingen, 
as  the  successor  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  the  chair 
of  Philosophy,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  June  27, 1827.  lie  was  a  man  of  varied 
and  extensive  requirements,  but  chiefly  excelled 
in  the  department  of  0.  T.  Biblical  Criticism. 
His  labors  wore  immense,  and  his  fertility  as  an 
author  surprising.  B:it  his  works  were  more 
remarkable  for  attractive  fluency  of  style  than 
for  deptli  and  research.  Although  exceedingly 
popular  at  the  time,  they  possess  comparatively 
little  substantia]  value.  As  an  exegetical  writer 
he  endeavored  to  defend  the  Bible  against  the 
assaults  of  skepticism,  by  conceding  too  much 
to  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  age,  and  eoWing  oriti- 
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oal  diffioalties  by  the  prinoiple  of  accommi*<b^- 
tion. — liis  chief  works  were :  Progr.  de  Cusc/ma'a 
ten'iimHia:  Arnstadt,  1774,  4to.  Monnmenta 
aniiq,  hhL  Arabum  post  AW,  Sc/tvUensiym,  &c,  i 
ArnHt,,  1775, 8vn.  Ve  rei  numarue  apud  ArabU 
initiU:  Jena,  1776, 4to.  FoU^eos  Aaiaticce  eomm, 
Ubri  VI.,  cum  appendice,  auct.  GuiL  Jcnes^ 
reeudi  euravU:  LipH.,  1777,  8vo.  Articles  in  bin 
RepertoriuDi  for  Bibl.  and  Orient.  Literature, 
18  volfl.,  Lpc,  1777-1786.  Einleitung  in'n  A.  T. : 
Lpi.,  1781-83,  3  Tbeile  ;  4  Ausg.,  in  5  U..  1825- 
2G.  Bibliothek  d.  bibl.  LiieraU,  10  BiiiDde: 
Lpz.,  1787-1803.  Camm.  in  Apoe.  Joannis  2  B , 
lf91.  £inl.  in's  N.  T.,  1804-14.  Die  bebr&i- 
flchen  Propheten,  3  B.,  1816-19.  Die  roetrische 
Uebera.  d.  Buche  Uiob,  2:  Aus^.,  1824.  Die 
frani.  Revolution,  &c.,  2  B.,  1797.  Die  nllg. 
Oeschichte  d.  Kult.  u.  Literatur  d.  neueren 
Europa.  1796,  &c.  Oescb.  d.  Literatur  v.  ihrem 
Anfang,  &c.,  5  B.,  1805,  Ao.  —  Sources :  Gench. 
d.  Univers.  Qottingen,  von  Saalfelo  u.  Obstbr- 
LBT.  EicasTABDT,  oraiw  de  J.  G»  Eichhom^  &c. : 
Jena,  1K27.  Thox.  Chr.  Ttcbsbn,  Memoria  /. 
(?.  Eiehhorn  (commeniL  soc.  scieni,  GSiiing., 
Vol.  VI.  EifALO,  Jahrb.  d.  bibl.  Wissensch., 
L,  1849.  Bbrthbau.* 

Ekroilv  'Axxopttv,  was  the  most  north-eastern 
of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Pbilistia,  and  its  fron- 
tier protection  there  against  the  Israelites  (Josh. 

13  :  3).  It  was  first  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Judab  (15 :  45).  and  taken  dj  that  tribe  (Judges 
1 :  18,  Ac),  then  transferred  to  Dan  (Josh. 
19 :  43) ;  but  the  Philistines  soon  regained  it 
(15  :  11 ;  1  Sam.  5  :  10;  6  :  17 ;  7  :  14).  IleDce 
the  judgments  pronounced  against  it  (Amos 
1 :  8;  Zeph.  2  :  4;  Zach.  9  :  5,  7  ;  Jer.  25  :  20). 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  worship,  and  of  the 
famous  oracle  of  Baal-iebub  (2  Kings  1 : 2,  fto., 
16).  Alexander  Balas  gave  it  to  Jonathan  Maco. 
(1  Maco.  10 :  89).  At  the  time  of  Eosebius, 
jei,  it  was  a  large  place,  inhabited  by  Jews.  It 
18  mentioned  during  the  Crusaders,  but  after- 
wards WAS  lost  sight  of,  from  the  absence  of 
ruins.  Robinson  again  discovered  it  (IF.,  227- 
29)  in  the  large  village  Akir,  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  e.  3  miles  W.  of  Jamnia,  and  4}  miles 
S.  of  Ram  lab.  The  Sheikh  of  Akir  informed 
Robinson  that  cisterns,  the  stones  of  handmills, 
and  other  relics  were  often  discovered  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  —  (See  Rbland,  Palest,  p.  745, 
Sac  ;  RiTTER,  Erdk.,  XVI..  122,  &o.), 

RiJtTSCHI.* 

Elam  (LXX.  AiXo^,  Apoc.  Exv/u<uf,  Vulg. 
JElZam)  occurs  ten  times  in  the  canon,  and  twice 
in  the  Apocr.  Scriptures.  In  Gen.  10 :  22  it 
also  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  first-mentioned, 
and  perhaps  the  first-born  descendant  of  Shem. 
The  people  thus  designated  may,  therefore,  have 
belongea  to  the  Semitic  family.  Accordingly 
the  tradition  reported  by  Jos.  Ani.  1,  6,  4,  that 
the  Persians  were  descended  from  the  Elamites 
must  be  erroneous,  as  the  language  of  the  P.  is 
not  Semitic.  {See  Psrsiana).  Elam  appears  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  with  a  King  who  is 
prominent  in  the  war    against  Sodom   (Gen. 

14  :  1,  9).  In  Is.  21 :  2 ;  Jer.  25  :  25  (oomp. 
HerodoL,  1. 102)  it  is  associated  with  Media ;  in 
Esek.  32 :  24,  with  Assyria ;  and  in  Is.  22 :  6,  it 
if  represented  as  a  part  of  Uie  Assyrian  empire. 


These  data  enable  us  with  oertainty  to  fix  its 
geographical  position,  which   must  have   been 
along  the  E.  fide  of  the  Tigris  (m  Sirabo,  16,  1, 
17 ).     Pliny  says,  still  more  definitely,  that  the 
Ulai  (Dan.  8  :  2)   separated   it    from  Snsiana. 
Strabo,  15, 3, 12,  speaks  of  a  war  between  the  Ela- 
mites and  Susianaites ;  whence  we  conclude  that 
the  two  nations  occupied  originally  distinct  and 
independent  countries.  Yet  from  tlieir  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  the  more  intimate  relations 
which  arose  between  them,  Greek  writers  often, 
in  a  general  way,  include  both  under  the  name 
Susiana,  and  Hebrew  writers  under  that  of 
Elam.    But  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  in- 
cluding Persia  under  Elam,  as  Vitringa,  Gese- 
nius,  Winer,  and  Ileng^tenberg  do.     For  the 
summons  of  Elam  and  Media  against  Babylon 
(Is.  21 :  2)  only  proves  that  this  prophecj'was 
earlier  than  any  knowledge  of  the  Persinna,  who 
were  as  unimportant,  nationally,  as  thej  were 
unknown,  until  Cyrus  brought  them  into  notice ; 
and  Isaiah  (like  Jer.  27  :  7)  merely  wiahes  to 
say,  that  destruction  awaits  the  Babylonians 
from  nations  living  in  the  £.  and  N.-E.,  of  whom 
he  names  Elam  and  Media.    Is.  22  :  6  refers  to 
an  earlier  union  of  Elam  with  tribes  living  along 
the  river  Kir.  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Uesekiel.  —  From  Jer.  25  :  25  (cf.  49  :  34-39) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Elam  formed,  at  times 
an  independent  state ;  and  from  Esek.  32 :  24« 
&c.,  that  it  possessed  some  importance  during 
the  ante-exile  p<*riod.     Both  in  the  Bible  (Is. 
21 :  2;  Jer.  25  :  25)  and  classic  writers  (Strabo, 
11,  11,  4;  12,  6;  lo.  3,  12;  16,  1,  17)  the  Ela- 
mites  are  represented  as  a  warlike  people  skilled 
in  archery.     Slrabo,  11,  12,  6,  and  iVy6.,  5, 44, 
add  that  they  were  predatory  and  barbarous. 
According  to  Strabo,  16,  1,  18,  their  country 
was  divided  into  smaller  provinces,  and  produo 
tive,  especially  in  rice,  cotton,  and  sugarKsane.— - 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bo- 
mans,  several  Elamite  tribes,  of  sach  as  escaped 
fn>m  the  overthrow  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and 
settled  among  the  mountains  of  Media,  and  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  attracted  notice  as  predatory 
hordes  (Sirabo,  11, 15, 16:  PluL  Pnnp.,  36 ;  /u«- 
/m.,  36;  The.  ann.,  6, 44).  Some  Elamites  forced, 
no  doubt,  to  yield  to  the  Assyrians,  were  trans- 
planted to  Palestine  after  the  removal  of  the  ten 
tribes  (Ezra  4:9;  Is.  II :  11.    Cf.  Ewald,  Isr. 
Gesch.,  HI.,  319,  375,  ^.),  and  the  Israelites 
banished  to  Elam.    Acoonling  to  Judith  1:6 
the  Elamite  Kings  maintained  their  independ- 
ence   even    under    Nebuchodnessar    (cf.   Jer. 
25  :  25,  &o. ;  49  :  34-39).     First  under  Cyms 
their  country  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  province,  and  united  with  Susiana  (see 
Ezek.  32  :  24 ;  Dan.  8  :  2).— In  1  Mace.  6  : 1,  a 
Persian  city,  Elymais,  is  mentioned,  the  temple 
of  which  Antiochus  Epiph.  attempted  to  plunder. 
But  there  was  no  such  city ;  and  whilst  Poltb., 
31,  11 ;  Jos.  AfU„  12,  9,  1  (who  calls  it  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana),  Appiah  Sffr,  66  (who  says  it  was 
one  of  Venue's,  probably  An u bis,  or  the  Nanea 
of  2  Mace.  1 :  13),  Strabo,  16,  1,  and  Diodor.* 
19,  attest  the  fact  of  such  a  plundering,  none 
of  them  mentions  the  place  where  it  was  perpe- 
trated.   But  as  1  Mace,  was  originally  written 
in   Aramaio-IIebrew  (Eussb.,  H,  JB.,  6»  25; 
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XROVI,  jToZ.  ^.),  the  translator  may  have  taken 
7^^*70  ^°  ^^®  modern  sense  of  city,  not  in  the 

Ider  (see  Dan.  8  :  2)  sense  of  province. 

Vaihincer.* 
Elath  (Deut.  2 :  8 ;  2  Kings  14 :  22 ;  16 : 6,  &c. ; 
iXX.  AiXur,  AfcXa> ;  Jos.  Ant,^  8,  6,  4,  AtXoi^  ; 
Its  A  BO,  10,4,4,  AiXavo;  Vulg.  EkUh;  Plin. 
/.  JV.,  5,  12;  6,  32,  Adana;  IIikron.  onom, 
iila  i  Ptol.,  5,  17,  1,  'Exoyo),  the  city  of  tere- 
inths,  was  a  renowned  seaport  at  the  head  of 
he  eastern  inlet  of  the  Arabian  gulf  (siwus 
^niiictut)^  near  Eziongeber.  It  terminates  the 
allejf,  now  called  Elghor,  which  runs  from  the 
.\ke  of  Gennesureth  past  the  Dead  Sea  across 
'olestine  and  Arabia  Petnea.  Its  history  is  inti- 
nately  associated  with  that  of  the  Edomites  and 
f  th  e  kingdom  «)f  Judah.  The  Israelites  passed 
t  on  their  way  from  Sinai  through  Edom  (Deut. 
1:8).  When  David  subjugated  Edom,  Elath 
ras  assigned  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (2  Sam. 
i :  14).  Solomon  prepared  a  commercial  fleet 
or  Ophir,  in  Eziongeber;  1  Kings  9 :  26;  2  Chron. 
1 :  17 ;  the  Arabic  translator  renders  the  first 
if  these  passages :  "  he  built  ships  in  the  forest 
ioX,  near  Elath."  From  that  time  the  Israelites 
leero  to  have  settled  there  for  the  sake  of  trade 
2  Kings  16  :  6).  Jehoshaphat  endeavored  to 
'evive  this  tniffic  with  India  (Jerome  on  Deut. 
: :  8.  See  1  Kings  22  :  49).  But  under  Jeho- 
-am  Edom  finally  revolted  from  Judah  (2  Kings 
\  I  20,  &c.    Cf.  Gen.  27  :  4).     Amasiah  sought 

0  recover  the  lost  province  (2  Kings  14  :  7  ; 

1  ChroD.  25  :  11),  but  only  succeeded  in  retain- 
ng  control  of  the  port,  which  Uzziah,  his  son, 
■ebuilt  (2  Kings  14 :  22),  or  strengthened.  For 
luring  the  war  the  Jews  may  have  garrisoned 
Slatb ;  which  is  the  more  likely,  if  there  was 
hen  already  a  citadel  upon  the  island  Jesirat 
?aron.  But  under  Ahas  even  Elath  was  lost, 
Pekab  having  cimtrived  to  put  the  Edomites  into 
wasession  of  it  again  (2  Kings  16  :  6).  For 
ilthough  the  common  reading  says  the  Syrians 
>btained  that  port,  this  is  contradicted  by.  the 
act  that  Rezin  could  not  even  take  Jerusalem 

2  Kings  16  :  5;  Is.  7  :  1),  and  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  at  Ahaz*  request,  entered  Syria  six 
fears  afterwards  (Is.  7  :  8),  slew  Rezin,  and  con- 
luered  Syria.  It  is  incomprehensible,  also,  how 
Syria  should  still  have  retained  Elath  as  long  as 
.he  common  reading  implies,  even  if  it  had 
aken  the  city,  especially  as  this  is  nowhere  else 
iffirmed.  The  usual  reading  therefore  must  be 
m  error.  Such  an  error  mif|ht  readily  occur, 
IS  Resh  and  Daleth  could  easily  be  confounded 
n  copying.  —  Subsequently  Elath  disappears 
Tom  history,  no  doubt  because  it  lost  its  com- 
Yiorcial  importance.  But  the  Romans  again 
'ortified  it  with  a  strong  garrison  (Edrisi  1, 328, 
(32;  Jerome  Onom,),  and  reckoned  it  with 
Palest,  tertia.  During  the  first  centuries  after 
ZJhrist  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop  (Thbod. 
picest,  44  ad  lib,  4 ;  Regtim,  in  Jerem,^  49 ;  Pai- 
[X>ST.  3,  6 ;  Procop.  de  hello  pers.  1,  19),  and  ao- 
:|uired  new  commercial  importance.  After  Mo- 
iiammed  it  declined  ;  Abulfeda  mentions  it  only 
uf  a  fortress.  Only  a  castle  now  remains,  called 
^haba  (see  Robiiuon,  h,  163, 169-71 ;  Schub.  2, 
)79).  liUppel  (Reisen,  248,  Ac.)  found  some  ruins 
>f  Elath,  called  GaUna*  Yaihinois.* 

VoL.IL  — 13. 


Elders  among  the  Imraelites, — Amon^^  all  n% 
tions  which  are  in  that  stage  of  political  develop- 
ment in  which  the  relation  between  the  state 
and  the  family  is  still  apparent,  age  is  highly 
respected,  and  the  youth  defer  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience of  years.  Ilence  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  aged  in  eastern  countries ;  hence  the  fact  that 
there  elders  are  at  the  head  of  every  corporate 
body.  Thus  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  the  elders  of 
the  Egyptians  (Qen.  50  :  7),  of  the  Midianites 
(Numb.22:4,7),oftheGibeonites(JoRh.9:ll). 
They  are  found  among  the  Israelites  in  the  earli- 
est times,  as  the  representatives  of  the  congre- 
gation. Moses  consulted  them  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  (Ezod.  3  :  16,  &e,),  and 
was  attended  by  them  to  the  King  of  Egypt 
(Ezod.  3  :  18).  They  represented  the  people 
on  public  occasions,  at  festivals  and  sacrifices 
(Ezod.  18:  12;  24:  1,9;  Levir.  4 :  15;  9:  1), 
and  as  their  witnesses  (Ezod.  17  :  5,  6;  Deut. 
31  :  28).  Moses,  by  Ood's  command,  appointed 
seventy  of  them  to  assist  him  in  hU  adniinistror 
tion  of  the  government  (Numb.  11  :  16,  24; 
16  :  25 ;  Deut.  27 : 1).  So  Joshua  (7  :  6  ;  8 :  10). 
After  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan  we  read 
of  elders  of  single  cities  (Succoth,  Josh.  8  :  14, 
16;  Qilead,  11  :  5-11),  and  of  the  entire  nation, 
acting  as  judges,  and  sitting  in  the  gates  of 
cities  to  decide  cases,  both  personal,  municipal, 
and  national  (Deut.  19:  22  ;  Josh.  20  :  4;  Ruth 
4:  11),  and  hence  they  are  mentioned  along 
with  leaders,  judges,  chiefs,  and  Levites  (Deut. 
29  :  10;  31  :  9,  28,  &c.).  At  the  introduction 
of  kings  they  plead  with  Samuel  in  the  name  of 
the  people  (1  Sam.  8  :  4,  &c.),  and  afterwards 
they  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  and 
inauguration  of  kings  (2  Sam.  3  :  17  ;  5  :  3,  &c.). 
Under  the  kings  they  seem  to  have  constituted 
a  special  college  to  counsel  and  aid  the  king 
(1  Sam.  15  :  30 ;  2  Sam.  19  :  11 ;  1  Kings  20:  7, 
&c.).  On  festival  occasions  they  were  promi- 
nent (1  Kings  8:1;  1  Chron.  15  (IG)  :  25). 
The  prophets  seem  to  have  sought  their  co-ope- 
ration (2  Kings  6  :  32 ;  Jer.  19  :  1 ;  26  :  17,  Ac. 
fto.).  Their  efficiency  did  not  cease  during  the 
exile,  or  after  it.  In  Jer.  29  :  1,  "the  residue 
of  the  elders  that  were  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon"  are  named ;  and  under  Ezra  (10  :  8, 
14)  they  again  exercised  judicial  prerogatives. 
— In  like  manner  the  elders  were  the  chief  re- 

Kresentatives  of  the  people  in  the  age  of  the 
laccabees,  acting  with  the  rulers  and  priests 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  (I  Maco. 
1 :  26  ;  7  :  33,  &e.).  And  in  1  Mace.  12 :  6v  a 
yiypovfffra,  a  counsel  of  the  aged  is  mentioned ;  th* 
term  here,  as  in  2  Maoc.  1 :  10 ;  4 :  44,  being  eri- 
dently  synonymous  with  Kpcopvfspoi,  although 
in  3  Mace.  1 :  8, 17  yufpavaCa  and  Kpeo^  are  both 
mentioned.  How  the  sanhedrim  grew  out  of  the 
yi;pov0Mft  will  be  shown  in  the  article  Sanhedrim, 

Arnold.* 
Eleaier  (LXX.  'KXid^apos,  abbrev.  AaCopof). 
1)  The  third  son  of  Aaron  (Ezod.  6  :  23,  Ac. ; 
Numb.  3  :  2)  who  had  charge  of  the  officiating 
Levites  (Numb.  3 :  32)  and  suooeeded  his  father 
as  Uigh-priest  (20  :  25,  &c. ;  Deut.  10  :  6).  The 
dignity  entailed  upon  his  family,  with  a  brief 
interruption  from  the  time  of  Eli  to  Solomon, 
antil  the  time  of  Onias  and  Simon  Mace 
(1  Maoc.  14 :  35,  41.    Ewald,  Qeich.  Isr.,  II., 
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417,  tc. ;  T.  Lenobrkb,  Ren.,  572,  654).  Ao- 
cordine  to  Josh.  24  :  33  Eleazar  died  about  the 
same  time  with  Joshua,  and  was  buried  at  Qi- 
beah  on  Mt.  Enhraim  (L  Chron.  5  :  29,  &o. ; 
18  :  16 ;  24  :  1,  &c.— 2)  Eleazar  ben  Abinadab, 
keeper  uf  the  ark  when  it  was  brouficht  back 
from  the  Philistines  and  placed  in  the  house  of 
his  father  at  Kirjuth-jearim  (1  Sam.  7  :  1). — 
3)  EHeazar  ben  Dodai,  the  Shehite,  (and  probably 
a  Benjamite,  1  Chron.  8  :  4)  was  one  of  David's 
**  three  mi^hties,"  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  barley-tield  at  Pasdammim,  by  successfully 
resisting  the  Philistines  when  the  Israelites  had 
fled  (2  Sam.  23  :  9,  &o. ;  1  Chron.  11  :  12,  ke. ; 
27  :  4).  Whether  the  feat  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
23  :  14-16,  was  performed  by  the  same  trio  is 
uncertain,  as  the  article  is  wanting  before  the 
numeral.---4)  Eleazar  the  fourth,  son  of  Mata- 
thias,  surnamed  o  Avomv  (1  Mace.  2:5)  or 
Av(>ay,  Jos.  Ani,  12,  6,  1,  (from  a  Syrioo  word 
meaning  confadit  feram^  or  from  one  signifying 
depkani-skin)  because  he  forced  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  campaign  against 
Antiochus  Eupator,  and  stabbed  the  elephant 
on  which  he  supposed  the  King  rode,  so  that  it 
fell  upon  and  crushed  him.  The  Jews  lost  the 
battle  (B.  C.  163 ;  1  Mace.  6 :  43,  Ac.).— 5)  Eleor 
tar,  a  scribe  who  was  put  to  death  in  his  90th 
year,  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph., 
for  fidelity  to  his  religion  in  refusing  to  eat 
swine's  flesh,  and  spurning  an  evasion  which 
was  offered  to  him  (2  Mace.  G  :  18,  &c.). — Others 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  Jos.  B.  /.,  5,  1, 
2,  Ac. ;  7, 8.  —  (See  Ewald.  L  c,  545.  601,  Ac. ; 
III.,  2,  p.  364.  341).  RuETscHi.* 

Elephanti  the,  was  early  used  in  war  in  In- 
dia and  Persia,  but  was  not  thus  employed  in 
western  Asia  or  Europe  until  under  Alexander 
M.  (Faman.  1,  12.  4).     The  Hebrews  first  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  it  in  their  wars 
with  the  Seleucidfld  (1  Mace.  1 :  17 ;  3 :  34,  &c.). 
In  battle  elephants  bore  a  small  tower  fastened 
to  their  backs,  containing  from  three  to  five 
soldiers  (Aeliak.  hUL  antm.,  13  :  9.      Punt. 
H.  N.,  8, 7 ;  LivY,  37, 40.    The  number  32.  given 
in  1  Maco.  6 : 3,  must  be  an  error  of  a  copyist  or 
translator).    Before  battle  they  were  excited  by 
intoxicating  drinks  either  given,  or  shown  to 
them,  to  provoke  them   (Ablian.  I,  c,  13,  8 ; 
1  Mace.  6  :  34 ;  3  Mace.  5  ;  2).    In  the  assault 
they  were  scattered  along  the  whole  line,  and 
■erved  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
especially  to  frighten  the  horses.     The  com- 
mander of  the  war-elephants  was  called  tXi^orr- 
apx'lff  ^^^  ^^®  driver  of  each  one  o  'lydo^,  from 
their  native  country  (1  Mace.  6  :  35,  37.    Diod. 
2,  16 ;  Aelian.  L  c,  16. 15.  &o.).    They  are  often 
■implv  called  ta  ^pm»  ;  by  the  Romans  beUtia, 
The  SeleucidsB  continued  to  keep  them,  though 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Romans ;  but  the  num- 
ber, 80,  given  in  2  Mace.  11 :  4.  is  probably  an 
exaggeration  (cf.  Liyt,  37, 39 ;  Poltb..  5. 53, 4). 
-^  Ivory  was  known  in  Palestine  and  Europe 
much  earlier  than  elephants.   The  Hebrew  name 
for  it  betrays  an  Indian  derivation.     In  the 
time  of  Solomon  it  was  brought  by  sea  from 
Ophir  (India],  or  it  was  obtained  from  Tyrians, 
who  bought  It  of  Arabian  merchants  (1  Kings 
10  :  22 ;  Esek.  27  :  15).    It  was  used,  ornament- 
ally, upon  fumiturOt  buildiogs,  sacred  vessels, 


Ac.  (Am.  6:4;  1  Kinjs  10:18;  22:  39;  Ps. 
45  :  9  ;  Ezek.  27  :  6.  See  also :  Bocbart,  hiero- 
zoic,  I.,  233,  &c. ;  Lassen,  ind.  Alterthumsk., 
I.,  303,  Ac. ;  Pauly's  Real.-eneycl.,  III.,  79,  Ac). 

RUbtscbi.* 
Elentheropolis. — This  once  renowned  episco- 
pal See  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Itiner,  ^nton^ 
and  upon  coins  of  the  age  (»f  Sept.  Severas,  as  a 
city  of  S.  Palestine,  on  the  way  between  Jeni> 
salem  and  Gaza.     But  Annnian.  MareeU.^  14. 8, 
says  that  it  was  older  than  Csesarea  Palest.,  and 
must  previously  have  had  another  name;  not 
Hebron,  however,  as  Georg.  Cedren.,  hist.,  I., 
58,  and  Stnkkll..  ckronogr,,  p.  192,  ed.  Bono, 
supposed,  at  a  time  when  ancient  £.  had  long 
disappeared.     Robinson  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing Its  true  locality,  and  establishing  its  identity 
with  Baitogabra  (Ptolbx.,  5.  16),  the  modem 
ReiUDjibHn  (Palest..  II..  19.   27,    53.  57-€6; 
III.,  194).    The  place,  now  a  village,  lies  be- 
tween low  olive  hills.     Ruins,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent periods,  are  still  found  there,  and  are 
more  massive  and  varied  than  those  of  an j  other 
locality  in  Palestine,  including  those  of  a  power- 
ful fortress  of  Roman-Byzantian  stracture,  those 
of  churches,  masses  of  stones  and  fallen  walls 
not  yet  fully  examined. — Ancient  £.  (like  the 
present  village)  was  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  an  episcopal  See.    Eusebias  and  Je> 
rome  refer  to  it  as  a  central  point  in  soothera 
Palestine,  in  designating  the  locality  of  other 
towns  (Reland,  Pal.,  408-411).     It  maj  have 
received  it  a  name  from  special  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  Romans  ;  but  the  Jewish  legends 
concerning  it  are  not  worthy  of  crcdiL      Its 
identity  with  the  more  ancient  Baitogabra  was 
first  proven  by  RbDiGSR  from   an   old   Syrian 
notice  in  Assbmani  (allg.  Lit.-Zeitg..  1842,  Nr. 
72.  p.  571.    Cf.  RiLAND.  I.  c.  220.  227).     The 
signatures  of  Councils  show  five  Bishops  of  E^ 
from   325   to  536.      Epiphanius,   boro    in    its 
vicinity,  often  mentions  it  {hasr,  40.  1) ;  and  B. 
Anton.  Mart,  seems  to  have  visited  it  c.  600. 
In  796,  according  to  a  notice  of  the  monk  Ste- 
phan  of  Mar  Sftba,  it  w.is  overthrown   by  the 
Saracens,  and  never  regained  its  former  import- 
ance.   Thenceforth  its  Greek  name  disappears, 
and  those  who  settled  there  revived  the  origi- 
nal native  name,  but  Arabieized  it.      At  the 
time  of  thQ  Crusades  the  place  lay   in  rnins, 
with  *•  inpurmountable  remnants  of  walls"  (  WUL 
Tyr.  U.  22).  of  which  King  Fulco  built  a  fort- 
ress, lIo4.  the  keeping  of  which  he  assigned  to 
the  Hospitallers.    After  the  battle  of  Hattin, 
Saladin  seized  it,  and  thenceforth  the  Moslem 
held  it.     Near  it  are  remarkable  caves,  partly 
used  for  sepulchres,  as  though  they  had  been  a 
troglodite  town  (possibly  of  the  primitive  Ilor- 
ites).     The  extensive  ruins  above  gmund,  and 
subterranean,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  large  population,  whose  his- 
tory is  lo8t.—(See  Sozox..  II,  E.,  6,  32 ;  7,  29 ; 
9,  17.     EuNAP.,  115.     Glyc,  Ann,,  509,  ed, 
Bonn.     Rbland.  I,  c,  72,  186.  215,  305,  307, 
372, 627,  &c.,  749,  &a\,  957.    Pauly's  R.-encycL 
III.,  110.    Ritter'8  Erdk.,  XVI.,  134,  Ac.). 

RPetschi.* 
Elentherns,   a  Greek  by  birth,  for  a  time 
dencon  of  Anient,  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  c.  177,  and  occupied  it  until  near  193. 
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'wo  iotereBttng  incidents  oeonrred  ander  his  I 

ptscopate.  The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  i 
iotthe  Presb.  (afterwards  B.)  IrenoBus  to  him 
'ith  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered 
lere  (EcsiB.,  H,  E.,  V.,  4).  Next,  a  tradition 
reserved  by  Bede  {H,  E.,  HI.,  25)  reports  that 
le  British  King  LuciuH,  wrote  to  E.  declaring 
is  willingness  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  re- 
aenting  teachers  in  its  doctrines.  £.  complied 
rith  the  request.  The  origin  of  this  tradition 
lay  readily  be  accounted  lor  by  the  effort  of 
lomish  Bishops,  both  in  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
}  prove  that  the  Koman  Catholic  was  the  primi- 
Ive  form  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain,  and 
bus  secure  its  ascendency  there.  Hence  the 
doption  of  the  tradition  by  Bede,  and  other 
inghsh  writers  of  the  Kom.  Church,  and  by  the 
Ibcr  Pontificalia.  But  even  this  shows  its  un- 
snabiiity ;  for  the  form  of  Christianity  which 
Lagustine  and  bis  Benedictines  found  in  £ng- 
lod  was  certainly  not  Romish.  How  much 
rath  there  may  be  in  the  tradition  it  is  hard  to 
etermino.  IIerzoo.* 

Eli  (LXX.  'HX*.  VuLG.,  JJ«/i),  1)  Priest  (obvi- 
osly  Uigh-priest)  at  Shiloh.  Ilis  sons,  Hophni 
nd  Phineas,  assisted  him,  but  soon,  by  their 
;ros8  misconduct,  drew  upon  themselves  and 
beir  posterity  the  ill-will  of  the  people  and  the 
odgment  of  Oud  (I  Sam.  1 :  3,  9;  2  :  11,  12, 
cc.).  Eli  judged  Israel  for  40  years  (1  Sam. 
: :  18.  The  I#X.X.  says  20),  but  nothing  special 
9  said  of  his  rule  (see  Samuel),  The  tidings  of 
be  defeat  of  the  Isroelitish  army,  and  the  cap- 
ure  of  the  arlc,  90  overwhelmed  him  that  he  fell 
rum  his  seat  and  broke  his  neck  (1  Sam.  4 :  13- 
8).  Eli  was  of  the  sacerdotal  line  of  Ithamar 
I  Cbron.  24 :  6).  His  family  was  not  excluded 
rom  the  priestly  dignity,  but  the  curse  resting 
ipon  it  still  showed  itself  in  Abiathar  (1  Kings 
S:27).  —  2)  Elif  the  father  of  Joseph,  the  re- 
)uted  father  of  our  Lord  (Luke  3  :  23). 

Presskl.* 

Elias  Levita  (n^n  in'^Jt).  one  of  the 

no6t  distinguished  Jewish  grammarians  of  the 
i6th  cent.,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Ascher  Levita,  was 
x>rn  at  Neustadt,  not  far  from  NUrnberg,  in 
l472.  He  was  educated  at  his  birth-place  ;  and 
ipplied  himself  with  such  zeal  to  grammatical 
itudies  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  he  received 

he  surname  of  p*lp*lSni  or  *UJie  Gramma- 

nan,  the  teacher  of  languages."  When,  after 
he  death  of  the  margrave  of  Neustadt,  he  was 
txpelled  from  Neustadt  with  other  Jews,  he 
rent  to  Italy,  lived  there  at  different  places  as 
eocher  of  Hebrew,  and  especially,  from  1504, 
It  Padua,  where  be  taught  the  Hebrew  gram- 
nar  of  Rabbi  Mofies  Kimohi,  and  wrote  a  com- 
nentary  on  it,  which  was  afterwards  published 
vith  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebas.  MUnster 
Basle,  1531).  Ho  remained  here  until  1509, 
>hen,  after  losing  his  wealth  by  the  plundering 
)f  Padua,  be  went  to  Venice  and  (1512)  to 
Elome,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
i)ardinai  Aegidius,  of  Viterbo.  About  this  time 
le  was  already  married.  A  warm  friendship 
iprang  op  between  him  and  Aegidius,  who  toot 
kim  and  his  family  into  his  house  and  richly 
(rovided  for  tb«m.    Elias  instructed  his  friood 


in  the  Hebrew  for  a  number  of  years,  who,  la 

turn,  taught  him  the  classic  languages.   During 

the  time  of  his  residence  at  Rome  fl518)  he 

wrote   his  grammatical   works    *lin3n   ^^^ 

▼  - 

n33*)nn*    ^^^  residence  at  Rome,  bis  inti- 

mate  relations  with  Cardinal  Aegidius,  his  con- 
nections with  other  cardinals  and  bishops,  the 
praise  which  he  received  from  them  ana  other 
educated  Christians,  etc.,  raised  the  suspicion 
among  his  Jewish  brethren,  that  he  was  a  secret 
Christian.  At  the  sacking  of  Rome  under 
Charles  V.  (1527)  he  again  lost  all  his  property. 
He  now  went  again  to  Venice,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1540,  and  published  his  book 
DJ70  D1C3»  on  the  Hebrew  accent,  and  his  book 

nilDOn  n"^lDO»  on  the  criticism  of  the  Old 

Test.,  Venice,  1538 ;  the  last  named  work  was 
published  in  German  by  Semler,  1772.  In  the 
prefsice  to  the  latter  book,  he  defends  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  having  apostatized  from 
Judaism.  He  left  Venice  in  1540  and  followed 
the  call  of  Paul  Fagius  to  Ifmy,  in  Swabia,  to 
assist  him  in  establishing  a  Hebrew  publication 
house,  and  in  publishing  Hebrew  books.  He 
remained  there  until  1547,  wrote  several  new 
works,  especially  his  Chaldaic  rabbinical  dic- 
tionary, J0J"lin3»  J^Om  1541,  whilst  Fagias 

It:  : 

published  another  lexicon  in  Latin  by  Elias, 
called  ^3t^n*    Fabius  left  Isny  in  1547,  and 

•       «        • 

Elias  went  again  to  Venice,  where,  two  years 
afterwards,  1549,  he  died.  Comp.  Jo.  Christo- 
pHORi  WoLPH,  Biblioth.  Behr,  Hamb.  et  Lips., 
1715.  Vol.  I.,  p.  153-161:  Vol.  IIL,  ibid.,  1727, 
p.  97-102 ;  Vol.  IV.,  Hamb.,  1733,  p.  782.  Joh. 
Fribdr.  Hirt*s  Oriental,  u.  Exeget.  Biblioth., 
VII.  Th.:  Jena,  1755,  p.  50,  sq.  Db  Rossi, 
Histor.  Woerterb.  d.  jUdischen  Sohriflst.  u.  ihrer 
Werke,  aua  d.  Ital.  ubersetzt  von  C.  H.  Ham- 
herger:  Lpx.,  1839.  Neudecker. — Beck. 

Eligius  was  born  about  the  year  588,  at  Cha- 
telat,  near  Limoges.  Ho  was  early  apprenticed 
to  Abbo,  a  skilful  goldsmith  in  Limoges.  He 
learnt  the  trade  of  his  master,  and  distinguished 
himself  among  other  things,  bv  a  proper  use  of 
the  language  and  by  godly  zeal.  About  the  year 
CIO  he  went  to  Pans,  where  he  soon  gained  the 
notice  and  favor  of  the  King,  Clotaire  II.,  by 
making  for  him  a  chair  of  gold  and  precious 
stone,  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  became  wealthy. 
About  this  time  a  great  religious  awakening  was 
produced  throughout  France,  by  the  labors  of 
Colnmban.  Eligius  was  seized  by  it,  truly  re- 
pented, and  began  to  lead  an  ascetic  life» 
although  he  continued  at  his  trade  in  Paris. 
He  now  sought  to  win  others  to  his  views,  and 
succeeded  among  high  and  low,  when  Clotaire 
died,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Dagobert. 
Eligius  soon  found  great  favor  with  Dagobert, 
both  on  account  of  his  skill  and  of  his  piety. 
He  became  the  King's  counsellor  in  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  State,  and  was  sent  to 
Bnttania  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Judi- 
cahill.  His  favor  with  the  King  aroused  the 
envy  of  the  nobles,  which,  however,  be  overcame, 
by  using  his  influence  and  the  King's  favor  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  Church.  His  benevo- 
lence was  unboonded.     Many  captives,  espe- 
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eiallj  SfixoDS,  were  brought  at  that  time  to 
Paris,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Elij^ius  bought  20, 
30,  50,  and  100  at  a  time,  and  gave  them  either 
the  privilege  to  return  home  or  become  monks, 
or  remiiin  with  him  as  friends.  lie  increaMed 
the  number  of  the  monks  in  every  way ;  influ- 
enced many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  enter  this 
state,  and  founded  and  extravagantly  supported 
many  monasteries  and  nunnerie.*).  Ilis  greatest 
establishments  are  Solignao  near  Limoges  (632) 
where  150  monk»  were  soon  collected,  and  the 
nunnery  at  Paris,  which  numbered  300  inmates. 
He  also  founded  and  adorned  many  churches  in 
Paris,  and  contributed  hirgely  to  the  adornment 
of  the  graves  of  the  saints.  Ilis  unlimited 
benevolence,  reputed  wonders,  which  he  some- 
times declared  were  natural,  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  saints,  at  last  always  to  the  Saviour, 
his  piety  and  abstinence,  made  him  a  great  name 
among  the  people.  By  degrees  he  began  to 
realize  his  spiritual  calling,  laid  aside  his  splen- 
did court  garments,  girded  his  rough  coat  with 
a  rope,  and  became  already  a  saint  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  The  influence  and  holy  life  of 
Eligius  became  a  burden  to  the  court  after  the 
death  of  Dagobert,  638,  and  in  640  Ilerohenoald, 
who  was  major-dumus  during  the  minority 
of  Glovis  II.,  appointed  Eligius  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  to  get  rid  of  him  at  Paris,  He  was 
forced  into  the  priesthood  against  hiM  will,  and 
after  a  brief  delay,  was  consecrated  Bishop.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  office,  as  Bishop,  with 

freat  zeal ;  travelled  through  all  the  towns  of 
is  diocese,  and  preached  almost  daily.  The 
religious  condition  of  the  Franks  at  this  time 
was  very  low,  and  Eligius  had  to  contend  with 
much  opposition  and  persecution,  in  his  efforts 
to  elevate  them.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in 
his  own  diocese,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  France.  He,  to- 
gether with  his  friend  Audoenus,  Bishop  of 
Kouen,  controlled  the  synods  of  Chalon  (644) 
and  Ciichy  (652) ;  and  they  also  succeeded  in 
influencing  the  Gallican  Bishop  to  condemn  and 
persecute  the  Monothelitic  heresy.  —  After  long 
estrangement  from  the  royal  court,  Eligius  was 
again  restored  to  favor,  which  he  preserved 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Noyon,  Nov. 
30,  658,  or  659.  He  was  buried,  by  order  of 
Queen  Bathilde,  with  great  pomp,  at  Noyon  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lupus,  afterwards  called  St. 
Eligius.  Soon  after  his  death,  miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  performed  at  his  grave,  heal- 
ing power  was  attributed  to  his  relics,  and  he 
was  QOQored  as  a  saint.  —  The  only  source  of 
information  is  the  Vila  S.  Eiigii,  which  attri- 
butes itself  to  Audoenus,  but  which  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  him  in  the  form  it  now 
has.  See  d*Acfiery,  Spicelegium.  2d  ed.,  T.  II., 
pp.  76-123.  In  this  biography  there  are  ex- 
tracts of  his  sermons,  which  also  exist  as  a  tract 
iindft*  the  title  de  rectiiuditu  eatholicas  conoersa- 
iionis,  which,  however,  the  publishers  of  thn 
works  of  Augustine  (T.  VI.,  Append.,  p.  745) 
have  proven  to  be  taken  verbatim  from  the  ser- 
mons of  CsB^arius  of  Aries.  The  16  sermons, 
which  are  besides  attributed  to  him  (Bihl.  max. 
patr.,  T.  XIL .  Lugd.,  1677,  pp.  300-322)  are 
probahlir  h^m  the  time  of  the  Garlovingians. 
Aa  Epistle  of  Eligius  t9  Desederius,  Bishop 


of  Cahors,  is  found  in  Canisti,  Antiqa.  Lection. 
ed.  Basnage,  T.  L,  p.  646. 

Albrbcht  Vogbl.  —  Beck, 

El^ah   (n*W    in^Sx  'Hx^)    bom  at 

Tishbeh,  in  Qilead,  labored  as  prophet  nnder 
Ahab  and  Ahaziah  about  400  years  B.  C, 
against  the  general  apostasy  of  Israel  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Baal  (1  Kings  17—2  Kings  2).  He  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous 
commotion  into  which  Jezebel  (see  the  Art) 
enticed  the  court  and  the  entire  people.  Per> 
haps  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
people  into  the  wilderness,  and  waa  there  called 
and  prepared  as  a  prophet,  and  was  now  sum- 
moned forth  to  his  work.  He  appears,  at  la^t, 
suddenly  before  Ahab  with  the  words,  **As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  livcth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  jearit,  hid 
according  to  my  word,"  During  the  time  within 
which  this  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  he  does 
not  again  appear  in  Israel.  Ho  first  con- 
cealed himselr,  according  to  divine  direction, 
at  the  bmok  Cheriih,  where  he  drank  of  the 
brouk  and  was  fed  by  the  ravens.  When  the 
brook  was  dried  up,  the  Lord  directed  hire  to 
Zarephath  in  Phoenicia  (in  the  province  of 
Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel),  where  a  widow— 
perhaps  a  heathen  or  proselyte  ^  whose  barrel 
of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  did  ni»t  fail,  and  whose 
son  he  raised  from  the  dead,  provided  for  him. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  returned  to 
Ahab.  He  commissioned  Obadiah  to  annoance 
his  arrival  to  the  King.  Ahab  went  to  meet 
him.  According  to  the  request  of  the  prophet, 
all  the  people  were  assembled  on  Mouni  Car- 
mel.  He  said  unto  them,  "  How  lonf^  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  Otid, 
follow  him :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  hira."  Then 
he  proved  against  the  450  priests  of  Baal  (the 
400  priests  of  Ashera  were  absent),  by  fire  from 
heaven,  which  consumed  his  sacrifice  before  the 
King  and  people,  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  at  bis 
comoiand  the  people  killed  the  priests  of  Baal 
at  the  brook  Kishon.  Then,  although  the  sky 
was  cloudlcHS,  he  foretold  approaching  rain. 
He  spoke  the  word,  but  sent  his  servant  six 
times  to  the  top  of  Carmel ;  yet  he  saw  nowhere 
the  smallest  cloud.  But  a€  the  seventh  time, 
the  servant  brought  the  intelligence,  that  a  small 
cloud,  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  arose  out  of  the 
sea,  which  soon  covered  the  heavens.  Ahab 
hastened  home,  and  Elijah  ran  beside  his  chariot. 
The  prophet  again  fled  from  the  vindictive  Jeze- 
bel to  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  He  was  greatly 
disheartened,  and,  beneath  a  juniper-tree,  he 
prayed  for  a  speedy  death.  But  an  angel  came 
with  food,  and  comforted  him.  and  in  the 
strength  of  this  food  he  went  forty  daja  and 
nights  to  Uortb.  Here  he  complained  to  the 
Lord  about  the  apostasy  of  His  people.  A  atrong 
wind,  which  rent  the  mountains,  passed  by; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind.  Afler  the 
wind  came  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  it,  neither  in  the  fire  which  followed.  But 
after  the  fire,  there  came  a  still  small  Toice : 
Elijah  covered  his  face,  for  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  sensible.  Now  the  Lord  announced 
to  him,  chat  there  were  still  7000  in  Israel,  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  commanded 
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hint  to  anoint  Hasuel  to  be  King  over  Syria, 
and  Jehu  King  over  Israel,  and  to  consecrate 
EUhHa  to  be  bis  successor.  The  latter  he  did 
himMsir,  the  first  two  commissions  were  fulfilled 
by  Elisha  io  his  name.  —  The  event  on  Carmel 
caased  a  reaction  in  Israel,  and  the  7000  worked 
as  leaven  among  the  whole  people.  For  their 
sake  the  Lord  again  acknowledged  Israel,  and 

five  Abab  victory  over  Benhadad.    After  this 
lijah  worked  more  in  retirement,  appearing 
only  twice  in  public.      When   Ahab  forcibly 
appropriated  the  vineyard  of  Nabnth  (see  the 
Art),  the  prophet  announced  the  ignominious 
destruction  of  his  house;  —  and  when  Ahab*8 
ton,  Ah<uiaht  being  sick,  consulted  Baal-sebub, 
Elijah  met  the  meftsenger,  and  said,  "Is it  be- 
cause there  is  no  Oud  in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to 
inquire  of  Baal-sebub,  the  god  of  Ekron  V  and 
announced  to  him  the  near  death  of  his  master. 
The  messenger  did  not  know  him,  but  Ahasiah 
knew  the  man  with  the  hairy  mantle  and  leather 
girdle.    He  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.     Twice 
was  a  captain  with  50,  who  attempted  to  arrest 
the  "man  of  God,"  as  they  contemptuously 
called  him,  consumed  by  fire.    He  accompanied 
the  third,  and  told  the  king,  face  to  face,  his 
condemnation. -— Meanwhile  the  cIom  of  the 
prophet's  labors  was  approaching.    Elijah,  ac- 
companied with  Elisha,  went  to  Jericho.    His 
mantle  opened  a  way  across  the  Jordan.    Then 
Elijah  was  carried  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
and  horses.  Elisha  cried  afler  him,  "  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof."     With  reluctance  Elisha  allowed 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Jericho,  who  sup- 
posed that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  concealed 
him  somewhere,  to  send  out  50  men  to  seek  him. 
These  efforts  were  naturally  in  vain. 

Thus  do  the  Scriptures  relate  the  life  and 
labors  of  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  of  all 
the  prophets  from  Moses  to  John  the  Baptist. 
Sirach  (48:7)  characterises  him  strikingly: 
"Elijah  appeared,  a  prophet  like  fire,  and  his 
words  burned  like  a  torch."  Ho  was  filled  with 
fiery  seal,  and  he  was  unsparing,  either  to  him- 
self or  others.  lie  is  like  a  man  cut  out  of  the 
rocks  of  Sinai,  and  baptised  with  its  fire.  It  is 
tnie,  he  manifested  human  weakness  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jndah  beneath  the  juniper-tree ; 
and  in  his  private  life  with  the  widow  of  Zarep- 
bath  he  showed,  that  a  heart  also  beat  in  his 
breast,  which  could  sympathise  and  be  merciful. 
Bat  absolute  representation  of  the  law  charac- 
teriied  his  official  life.  The  horison  of  his  pro- 
phetic vision  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
Sinai,  and  on  the  other  by  the  high  mountain 
of  crime,  which  the  apostasy  of  his  nation  had 
raised.  His  words  are  like  a  hammer,  and  he 
has  no  balsam  for  wounded  spirits.  To  under- 
stand this  one-sided,  hopeless,  and  promiseless 
position  of  the  prophet,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  laborea  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
not  in  that  of  Judah.  Only  in  the  former,  and 
not  in  the  latter,  is  the  appearance  of  a  prophet 
like  Elijah  comprehensible.  Judah  was  true 
in  its  allegiance  to  God  and  diligent  in  wor- 
ibipping  him.  This  would  have  modified  his 
leji^al  inflexibility  and  acerbity.  But  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ephraim,  which  had  separated  from 


the  Pavidioal  tradition,  had  broken  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  past  and  present  with  the  messi- 
anic future,  a  prophet  with  the  character  of 
Elijah  was  directed  to  the  period  anterior  to 
David  for  hope,  comfort,  and  healing,  and  in  it 
it  was  the  covenant  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  enchained  his 
vision.  But  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  the  sound  of  the 
trnmpets,  the  smoke,  and  lightning,  and  thunder 
could  not  teach  him  mildness  and  mercy,  they 
could  only  steel  his  soul  for  conflict — In  Elijah 
and  his  school  is  represented  the  acme  of  the 
one-sided  legal  prophetic  position,  the  greatest, 
the  most  powerful  and  exalted,  which  it  pro- 
duced. But  here  also  culminates  its  one-sided- 
ness,  and  its  insufficiency,  its  inability  to  con- 
duct the  development  of  the  history  of  salvation 
to  its  final  successful  issue,  was  manifested. 
Here  it  must  turn  around,  and  open  a  way  for 
that  new  direction  of  prophecy,  which  soon  after 
began  to  unfold  its  glory  in  Hosea  and  Isaiah. 
A  commencement  of  this  change  already  appears 
in  Elisha. 

When  we  contemplate  the  life  and  labors  of 
Elijah  in  their  particulars,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  miracles  appear,  which  rationalistic 
criticism  attempts  partly  to  convert  into  quiet 
natural  events,  and  partly  to  transfer  to  the 
region  of  myth.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
miracles,  at  least  in  part,  have  n  strange  charac- 
ter on  account  of  their  externality,  and  if  we 
were  justified  in  allowing  mythical  embellish- 
ments anywhere  in  the  biblical  history,  it  would 
be  here  (and  in  the  history  of  Elisha).  But  if 
we  view  the  history  of  Elijah  as  a  living,  organic 
link  of  the  great  chain  of  divine  wonders,  which 
extends  from  Sinai  to  Golgotha  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  consider  also  the  peculiarity  of 
the  position  and  surroundings  of  Elijah,  then 
the  appearance  of  any  miracle  in  itself,  as  well 
as  the  multitude  of  them  which  he  wrought,  and 
their  imputed  externality,  will  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  Elijah  and  Elisha  cannot  be  com- 
fiared  in  this  respect  with  Hosea  and  Micha, 
saiah  and  Jeremiah.  Their  prophetical  posi- 
tion was  nn  advanced  stadium  of  development ; 
their  standpoint  was  much  more  inward,  spiri- 
tual and  iaeal.  Neither  can  Elijah  and  Eltsha 
be  compared  to  the  contemporaneous  and  earlier 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  These  had 
the  temple  and  its  worship,  the  enduring  theo- 
cracy, the  Davidical  royalty  and  tradition ;  those 
would  have  had  no  foundation,  could  have  be- 
gun nothing  without  very  striking,  i.  e.,  exter- 
nal miracles.  The  objection  made  (by  Winer 
for  example)  that  the  miracles  of  Elijah  are 
wanting  in  moral  contents,  is  based  as  well  on 
a  denial  of  the  prophetical  position  of  Elijah, 
through  which  he  was  an  organ  of  divine  judg- 
ments and  a  representative  of  divine  holiness,  as 
on  a  confusion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
standpoints. 

Among  the  miracles  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  those 
especially  which  were  wrought  vpon  him  (rather 
than  those  wrought  by  him)  have  the  appearance 
of  mythical  embellishment  This  relation  will 
not  be  found  inexplicable,  if  we  remember  the 
high,  isolated  position  of  Elijah  among  all  the 
prophets  of  the  0.  T.    This  applies  especially  to 
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the  feeding  by  the  ravens  at  the  commencement, 
and  his  ascension  to  heaven  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
rationalistic  discoveries,  which,  with  the  ravens, 
would  explain  awnj  also  the  miracle  (ex.  gr.  the 
Q*3"V/  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring 
town  Oreb  or  Orbo,  or  they  were  Arabs,  or  wan- 
dering merchants),  have  long  ago  been  con- 
demned by  criticism.  Still  more  absurd,  if  pos- 
sible, is  the  opinion  of  /.  D.  Michaelis,  who 
thinks  of  carrion  crows  (Corvas  oorax  L.)  from 
whom  Elijah  took  their  booty.  Even  the  latest 
interpretation  (/.  v,  Gumpach,  Alttest.  Studien. : 
Heidlb.,  1852,  p.  200,  sq.),  which  makes  the 
ravens  themselves  to  be  meat  and  bread  for  the 
prophet,  can  only  lay  claim  to  a  philological 
invention.  —  With  regard  to  the  ascension  of 
Elijah,  its  historical  apprehension  is  a  necessity 
at  least  to  those  who  hesitate  to  regard  the  gos* 
pel  history  as  a  collection  of  myths,  for  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ,  Matt.  17,  is  only  ten- 
able as  a  fact  if  2  Kings  2  is  a  fact,  the  one 
account  stands  and  falls  with  the  other.  The 
dogmatical  diflSculty  connected  with  the  as- 
cension of  Elias  (as  also  that  of  Enoch),  least 
of  all  authorizes  us  to  transfer  the  matter  out 
of  the  province  of  history  into  that  of  myth, 
for  there  are  many  dogmatical  quetitions,  which 
are  yet  to  be  answered.  —  It  is  true,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  find  a  proof  in  2  Chron. 
21  :  12,  sq.,  that  the  tradition  which  the  author 
of  the  Chronicles  had  before  him,  said  nothing 
of  the  ascension  of  the  prophet — for,  Winer 
thinks,  the  prophet  surely  aid  not  write  the 
letter  in  heaven.  This  will  certainly  be  granted 
to  him;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Elijah  wrote  the  letter  during  his  life,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  pupils,  who  should  after- 
wards give  it  to  the  king.  Elijah  could  easily  have 
lived  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Joram 
(comp.  Keil,  apolog.  Versuch.  Uber  die  BB.  d. 
Chronik:  Berlin,  18«i3,  p.  310,  sq.). — In  general 
oomp.  the  Commentaries  on  the  J^ooks  of  Kings 
by  /v.  EeU  (Mosk.,  184G)  and  0.  I7ieniu8 
(Leipz.,  1849);  besides  also  the  homiletical  treat- 
ment of  the  material  by  Ooiifr,  Menken  (2  Aufl. 
Bremen,  1823)  and  F.  W,  Krummacher  (2  Aufl. 
Elbf..  1835 ).  Kurtz.  —  Beck. 

Eliot,  John,  was  born,  1G03  or  1604,  in  Eng- 
land. After  completing  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge and  teaching  for  a  time,  he  went  to  New 
England  in  1631,  under  the  promise  to  become 
the  pastor  of  a  number  of  Independents,  who 
were  shortly  to  follow  him  to  the  New  World. 
During  the  intervening  time,  he  supplied  the 
place  of  a  clergyman  who  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  arrival  of  his  friends  he  went 
with  them  to  Roxbury.  Here  he  labored  zeal- 
ously with  great  success,  although  under  great 
difficulties,  and  notwithstanding  that  his  strength 
was  heavily  taxed  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  preach  the  gospel  also  to  the  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood.  Having  resolved  upon  this 
he  at  once  commenced  to  prepare  himself  for 
this  work  by  studying  the  Indian  language,  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time  to  serve  his  congrega- 
tion. On  the  28 (h  of  Oct.,  1646,  accompanied 
with  a  few  friends,  he  went  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  nearest  tribe.     His  first  effort  made  a 


powerful  impression ;  this  was  strengthened  by 
repetition ;  in  December  a  number  of  ehiidren 
were  offered  for  instruction,  and  adults  desired 
his  pastoral  labors.  lie  soon  dise«>vered  that 
in  order  to  promote  Christianity,  i(  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  wean  them  from  their  wan- 
dering mode  of  life,  and  collect  them  in  estab- 
lished colonies;  and  although  he  knew  and 
weighed  the  difficulties  which  were  in  tlie  way 
of  the  Indians,  he  was  not  deterred  bj  them 
from  vigorously  undertaking  it.  A  place  of 
residence  was  selected,  and  houses  were  rapidly 
built  under  his  personal  direction.  The  first 
settlement  was  called  Nonanetum-vronne.  He 
labored  on,  unwearied  by  the  severe  tuils  and 
undiscouraged  by  the  great  difficulties,  until,  ia 
1674,  there  were  14  smaller  or  larger  ooatmoai- 
ties  under  his  care.  In  connection  with  all  the 
labor  attending  the  care  of  these,  be  sitll  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  congregation  at  Rcixburj, 
which  would  not  dismiss  him ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  good  books.  For  a  long  time  he  bore 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  his  labors  from 
his  own  means,  but  later  he  received  assistanee, 
especially  from  England,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
puiilish  his  translation  of  the  New  Test,  in  1G61. 
In  1674  a  great  calamity  befell  him.  The  chief 
of  an  unconverted  tribe,  a  sworn  enemy  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  English  colonists,  broke 
in  upon  the  settlements  ot  Eliot  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  entirely  destroyed  them.  The  chief, 
it  is  true,  lost  his  life  in  this  attack,  and  thereby 
peace  was  made,  but  still  the  Indians  were  not 
only  scattered,  but  many  of  them  also  aposta- 
tized, and  when  Eliot  counselled  his  Indians  not 
to  assist  the  English  when  they  wore  attacked, 
because  he  had  hoped  thereby  to  protect  his 
people  from  the  blood-thirsty  chtef,  they  regarded 
him  as  a  traitor.  But  heavily  as  Eliut  wss 
afflicted,  he  did  not  succumb,  and  although  an 
old  man,  he  cheerfully  applied  his  remaining 
strength  to  repairing  the  injury  sustained,  and 
he  succeeded  in  a  great  measure.  He  finally 
received  his  dismissal  from  Roxbury,  in  order 
that  he  mij^ht  devote  all  of  his  remaining  strength 
to  the  Indians.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  1686, 
who  was  of  like  mind  and  spirit  with  himself, 
greatly  affected  him.  By  degrees  it  came  so 
far,  that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  house 
and  bed,  but  even  then  ho  could  not  rest,  but 
obtained  a  blind  negro  boy,  the  son  of  a  slave, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  re- 
peating to  him  texts  of  Scripture  until  he  re- 
membered them.  After  a  severe  death-struggle 
he  died  at  the  beginning  of  1690.  —  Source: 
"  The  life  and  death  of  the  renowned  Mr.  John 
Eliot,  who  was  the  first  preaclier  of  the  Gosftel  to 
the  Indians  in  America,  written  by  Cotton  Mather, 
1691.  Johann  Eliot  und  die  Familie  Mayhew, 
die  Apostel  der  Indianer,  von  Joh,  Hariwiff 
Braver,  in  dessen  Beitr'agen  zur  Geschichte  der 
Heidenbekehrung.  Erster  Beitrag.  2  Aufi.,  1847. 

Brauxr.  —  ^ecA;. 
Elisabeth,  (she  who  swears  by  God,  the  true 
worshipper  of  God),  1)  The  wife  of  Aaron,  Ex. 
6  :  23.  2)  The  vrife  of  Zacharias  and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  1  :  5,  7,  13,  24,  40, 
41,  57.  She  was  truly  pious,  and  is  rightly 
counted  among  the  holy  women  of  tho  Bible. 
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In  Lake  1 :  36  the  is  called  the  cousin  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  may  have  been  in  several 
ways.  The  supposition  of  the  Manichean,  Faus- 
tus,  that  M.  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  an^l  in  v.  32,  where  he 
speaks  of  her  father  David.  Since  marriage 
between  members  of  different  tribes  was  only 
forbidden,  when,  in  default  of  sons,  the  daughters 
took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  we  may  either 
suppose  that  the  mother  of  £.  (fur  her  father 
was  certainly  a  priest,  Luke  1:5)  was  of  the 
bouse  of  David,  or  that  the  mother  of  M.  was 
of  the  house  of  Aaron.  The  former  view  is  the 
best  supported  (see  Hess,  Leben  Jesu,  1,  17). 
With  genuine  piety  she  united  great  worldly 
wisdom,  and  hence  the  younger  Mary  turned  to 
her  for  counsel  in  her  peculiar  condition.  She 
was  also  the  first  person  who  clearly  saw  the 
dawn  of  the  new  dispensation  and  greeted  Mary 
as  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  Luke  1 :  43. 

Yaiqinger.  —  Porter, 
Elisabethf  Si.  a  daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  of 
Hungary,  and  Gertrude  of  Meran,  born  at  Pres- 
burg  in  1207,  was  betrothed,  in  her  fourth  year, 
to  Louis  of  Thuringia,  then  in  his  tenth,  and 
brought  up  with  him  in  the  Wartbur^;  at  Eise- 
nach, under  the  eyes  of  the  landgrave,  Hermann 
I.,  and  his  wife,  Sophia  of  Bavaria.   There  were 
early  developed  those  traits  of  devoted  piety 
which  have  crowned  her  life  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
This  religious  bias  was  aided  no  little  by  the 
tidings  of   the  murder  of   her  still  youthful 
mother  in  her  distant  home.     She  knelt  fre- 
quently at  the  altar  of  the  castle-chapel,  laid  the 
golden  crown  she  usually*  wore  before  the  image 
of  the  Crucified,  distributed  all  the  money  given 
ber,  and  all  the  food  she  could  obtain  among 
the  poor  and  hungry,  mingled  with  the  common 
people,  regardless  of  the  displeasure  of  the  land- 
gravine, or  the  sneers  of  the  courtiers.     The 
young  landgrave  remained  faithful  to  her,  and 
their  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Wartburg, 
in  1221  (some  say  1220).    £.  is  described  in  the 
chronicles  and  songs  of  the  time  as  *'  beautiful 
in  person,  with  black  hair  and  slender  form, 
earnest  in  her  conversation,  and  chaste  in  her 
manners."    To  her  husband  she  was  tenderly 
obedient  in  all  things,  without  being  hindered 
by  him  in  her  spiritual  exercises.    Often  during 
the  night  she  arose  from  their  common  couch  to 
pray.    Daily  she  grew  more  rigorous  in  her  per- 
sonal piety ;  she  wore  a  haircloth  unde^garment, 
inflicted  stripes  upon  her  baro  back,  and  ate 
coarse  food.    Along  with  this  she  was  active  in 
deeds  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  babes,  the 
dying.    On  the  slope  of  the  Wartburg  she  built 
a  hospital,  with  the  landgrave's  consent,  for 
lepers,  whom  she  herself  attended.     During  the 
famine  of  1226  she  redoubled  her  charitable 
efforts,  and  founded  an  asylum  for  neglected 
children.    In  all  this  she  was  under  the  counsel 
of  her  father-confessor,  the  renowned  persecutor 
of  heretics,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  who  gave  her 
twelve  rules  of  disci pline,  and  often  struck  her 
with  his  own  hands.     She  continued  thus  in 
wedlock  until  1227,  when  landgrave  Lewis  died 
in  Lower  Italy,  in  the  crusade  of  Frederick  II. 
Purine  her  widowhood  she  suffered  a  series  of 
anmented  wrongs,  and  self-imposed  penances. 
She  died  Nov.  19,  1231.     She  and  her  four 


children,  including  one  son,  were  expelled  from 
the  Wartburg  by  Henry  Raspe,  the  barbarous 
brother  of  Lewis,  who  even  forbid  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eisenach  to  harbor  them.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time  the  /?.  of  Bamberg 
gave  her  a  home  in  the  castle  Botenstein.  Sub- 
sequently Henry  regretted  his  course,  and  in- 
vited her  back  to  the  Wartburg.  She  returned, 
but  soon  exchanged  an  abode  there  for  a  hum- 
bler dwelling  near  the  village  Wehrda,  where 
she  was  untiring  in  her  charities.  She  erected 
a  hospital  and  poor-house  there,  and  presented 
it  to  the  adjacent  chapel  of  the  Franciscans. 
There  she  ended  her  days.  It  cannot  be  proven 
that  sho  ever  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
She  was  canonized  by  Ore;;ory  in  1235.  In  the 
same  year  landgrave  Conrad,  of  Thuringia,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  splendid  church,  l)earing 
her  name,  and  inclosing  her  tomb,  in  the  valley 
near  Marburg. — (See  Ersch  u.  Oruber  under  Sl 
Elisabeth  III.  BbnaiNOxa's  K.-gesch.  in  Biogr. 
II.,  2.  Jisti,  Elis.  d.  Ileil.,  2  Aufl.  Mont- 
ALSVBXRT,  Hist,  dt  Saiiiit  Elis.  de  Hongrie,  2 
parts.  Merz.  E.  v.  Ungarn,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  Christl.  Frauenbilaer.  Bohringxr,  L  c, 
Sitnon,  Ludw.  IV.,  &o.  Gruneisin.* 

Elisaens  (properly  Egist),  a  distinguished 
Armenian  historian  and  theologian  of  the  5th 
cent.,  studied  under  Sahak  (Isaac)  and  Misrop, 
and  then  became  secretary  of  Vartan,  the  prince 
of  the  Mamiicunir,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Amatunik.  As  secretary  of 
Vartan  he  wrote  an  able  historr  of  the  war  of  the 
Persians,  under  Yesdedschira  II.,  against  the 
Christians  (nubl.  in  Armenian,  Constant,  1764, 
and  1823 ;  Moscow,  1787  ;  Venice,  1828 ;  in  Eng- 
lish, transl.  by  C.  F.  Neumann^  London,  1830, 
4to. ;  in  Italian  by  Capeletti,  Venice,  1840 ;  in 
French,  Paris,  1844).  As  B.  he  attended  the 
celebrated  Synod  of  Artaschat,  449,  which  dis- 
cussed the  dangers  threatened  by  Parsism.  He 
also  wrote  several  ezegetical,  homilctical,  and 
ascetic  works;  Comm.  on  Joshua,  the  Judges 
(that  on  Genesis  seems  to  be  lost),  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  discourses  upon  the  Life  of 
Christ,  on  his  second  coming,  the  Judgment,  the 
Apostles,  and  an  address  to  Monks  (see  hist,  of 
Varten,  Ven.,  1828) ;  also  a  book  of  Canons. 
See  all  those  in  his  complete  works:  Ven.,  1838 
(in  which,  however,  two,  spurious,  discourses 
ascribed  to  him  are  omitted).  Still  unpubl.  is 
his  incomplete  MS.  discourse  upon  the  souls  of 
men,  or  on  Spirits.  His  chief  merit  is  as  a 
historian.  Ooscbe.* 

Elislia  (*Ext(5rraro$,  Elisaetts),  a  prophet  of 
Israel  from  896  B.  C.,  under  Jehoram^  until  840 
B.  C,  under  Joash,  He  was  the  S(m  of  Shaphat 
of  Abel-meholah,  and  was  called  from  the  plow 
to  the  prophetic  office  by  Elijah's  throwing  his 
mantle  over  him  (I  Kings  19  :  16,  19).  Before 
obeying  the  call  he  bejsged  permission  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  father  and  mother.  After  making 
a  parting  feast,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he 
devoted  his  oxen  and  agricultural  implements,  he 
followed  Elijah.  Before  Elijah's  translation, 
Elisha  besought  that  a  double  portion  of  his 
master's  spirit  might  rest  upon  him,  as  his  first- 
born son.  The  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  fell 
upon  Elisha  in  his  master's  flight,  was  a  pledge 
of  the  granting  of  the  request.     By  means  of  il 
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E.  opened  a  dry  path  over  the  Jordan,  and  the 
youn^  prophets  at  Jericho  willingly  acknowledge 
him  ae  their  new  master.  In  hi8  future  course 
E.  wrought  more  miracles  than  his  predecessor 
(2  Kings  2-13).  At  Jericho  he  caused  a  bitter 
fountain  to  become  sweet.  Near  Bethel  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  forty-two  boys  who  had 
reviled  him,  and  the^  were  forthwith  devoured 
by  two  bears.  During  a  war  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Jehoram  against  Moab,  he  called  up  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  revived  the  fainting  hosts 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  relieved  a  poor  widow 
pressed  by  creditors,  by  multiplying  her  little 
store  of  oil.  To  a  hospitable  Shunaroite  he  pro- 
mised a  son,  and  afterwards  restored  him  to 
life.  During  a  famine  he  made  some  poisonous 
gourds  nutritions  bv  pouring  upon  them  a  hand- 
ful of  meal,  and  fed  a  multitude  with  twenty 
barley-loaves.  He  cured  Naaman,  the  Syrian 
general,  of  leprosy,  and  transferred  the  plague 
to  Gehazi,  in  punishment  of  his  covetousoess. 
He  caused  an  axe,  which  one  of  the  young  pro- 
phets had  let  fall  into  the  Jordan,  to  float  on 
the  surface.  He  informed  Jehoram  of  Benha- 
dad's  secret  schemes ;  the  latter  sent  a  company 
to  Dothan  to  take  Elijah.  E.'s  servant  was 
alarmed.  But  in  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer 
Ood  showed  the  youth  that  Elijah  was  encom- 
passed b.v  a  mighty  host  sent  to  protect  him. 
His  enemies  were  then  smitten  with  blindness, 
and  £.  himself  led  them  back  towards  Samaria, 
fed  them,  and  let  them  go  in  peace.  Neverthe- 
less Benhadad  besieged  Samaria.  A  fearful 
famine  soon  prevailed  in  the  city,  Jehoram, 
blaming  E.  as  the  cause  of  the  siege,  gave  com- 
mand that  he  should  be  slain,  but  forthwith  re- 
lented. E.  foretold  that  on  the  next  day  food 
should  abound  in  the  city.  One  of  the  lords  of 
Jehoram  ridiculed  the  prophecy.  E.  told  him 
he  would  see,  but  not  enjoy  its  fulfilment.  That 
night  the  Syrians,  smitten  by  the  Lord  with  fear 
of  the  Egyptians,  abandoned  the  siege  and  left 
behind  vast  booty.  Samaria  was  relieved,  but 
the  mocking  lord  perished  in  the  crowd  that 
thronged  its  gates.  —  E.  next  told  Hazad,  the 
Syrian  general,  that  he  would  soon  be  made 
king,  and  as  such  inflict  fearful  woes  upon 
Israel;  and  then  anointed  Jehu  as  king,  and 
executor  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  house  of 
Ahab.  Under  Jehu's  reign  E.  seems  to  have 
labored  in  retirement  among  his  pupils.  Joash 
of  Israel,  without  renouncing  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  attached  himself  closely  to  E.,  who  died 
nnder  his  reign,  after  having,  on  his  death-bed, 
symbolically  foretold  Joash's  three  victories  over 
the  Syrians  (2  Kings  13  :  14-19).  After  E.'s 
bariaf,  a  dead  body  which  happened  to  be  laid 
beside  his  corpse,  was  restored  to  life.  —  Con- 
cerning the  number  of  E.'s  miracles  see  what  is 
said  of  Elijah's. — They  are  mainly  distinguished 
from  his  master's  by  their  merciful  character, 
whilst  in  their  outward  form  those  of  both  often 
resemble  each  other.  They  seem  to  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other  somewhat  as  Moses  and 
Joshna,  or  David  and  Solomon.  The  close 
similarity  between  two  of  their  miracles  (the 
multiplication  of  the  oil,  and  restoration  of  the 
dead  to  life)  is  designed  to  exhibit  Elisha  as 
oontinuing  the  efficiency  of  Elijah, — as  a  second 


Elijah.     The  actual  course  of  history  ia  xi>t 

without  analogous,  significant,  repetititms. 

KORTS.* 

Elyinit  ^  Council  af  ( Cone.  Eliberiianum^  or 
Illiberitanum),  Illiberis,  or  Iliberi,  Liberini 
was  a  town  of  the  Spanish  province  Bastica  (An- 
dalusia) near  Granada,  in  which  there  is  atill  a 
gate  called  de  Elhira.  It  was  long  ago  de- 
stroved.  Illiberis  in  GalUa  Kai-bonensiw  cannot 
be  trie  place  where  the  Council  in  question  waa 
held.  It  was  the  earliest  synod  in  Spain,  held 
c.  303,  305,  or  309.  It  is  certain  that  Chrisd* 
unity  was  not  yet  triumphant,  that  Christiana 
were  still  persecuted,  and  tempted  to  npostaay, 
as  many  instances  prove.  The  name  of  Uoeios, 
B,  of  Cordova,  proves  that  it  was  not  held  before 
the  4th  cent.  It  is  an  erroneous  inference  of 
some  Protestant  writers,  that  this  Council  be- 
longs to  a  far  later  period,  because  it  condemned 
the  hanging  up  of  pictures  in  churches,  and  the 
lighting  of  candles  in  graveyards,  and  strictly 
enjoined  celibaov,  practices  which  did  not  exist 
so  early  as  303-o09.  On  the  contrary,  Romish 
writers,  Baronius  ad  a.  57,  and  Bellarmine,  have 
opposed  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  Elvira, 
because  they  forbid  pictures  and  the  restoration 
of  certain  offenders.  Bellarmine  says  it  was 
merely  a  provincial  synod.  —  The  decisions  of 
this  synod  possess  special  historical  value ;  they 
inform  us  of  the  earnest,  severe,  and  somewhat 
austere  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Church,  incited  by 
some  religious  excrescences,  and  show  how  far 
Montanistic-Novatian  principles  then  prevailed, 
or  at  least  how  inviting  a  field  the  Western 
Church  opened  to  that  tendency.  It  would  be 
utterly  wrong  to  interpret  the  33d  canon  as 
enjoining  marriage  upon  the  clergy,  aa  some 
have  done :  placuU  in  iotum  prohiberi  epiifcopU, 
preshyUris  et  diaconibtu,  vel  omnibus  cUncis 
posiiis  in  minislerio  absiinere  9e  a  coHJtigiintM  et 
non  generare  filios;  quicunque  vero  Jeoeril^  ab 
honore  clericaiua  exterminetur.  The  words  mi^it 
rather  mean  that  marriage  was  not  really  tor- 
bidden  to  the  clergy  (as  the  word  cot^uffcs 
may  imply),  but  that  they  were  to  refrain  from 
connubial  intercourse  during  the  period  of  their 
official  service  (positis  in  tniniaterio) ;  implying 
that  in  Spain  there  was  an  alternation  in  the 
performance  of  ministerial  functions,  similar  to 
that  customarv  among  the  Jews.  But  if  the 
austerity  of  other  canons  is  considered,  it  will 
seem  less  unlikely  that  celibacy  was  enjoined. 
Celibacy  is  Montanistic ;  permanent  exclusion 
from  the  Church  is  Montanistio-Novatian. — The 
34th  e.  refers  to  a  superstition,  and  shows  that  the 
assembled  fathers  themselves  were  not  strangers 
to  superstitious  notions:  cereoa  per  diem  plaeuii 
in  coemeterio  non  incendi :  inquiiiandi  enim  spiri' 
tus  eanctontm  non  stint — The  36th  c.  is  import- 
ant as  showing  that  then  already  the  practice 
of  hanging  up  pictures  in  churches  was  arising 
in  the  Occident,  and  that  it  was  at  once  assoct« 
ated  with  superstitions :  plaeuii  picturaa  in  eeei^ 
nia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  coliitir  et  adoratur  in 
parielibus  depingaiur,  Romish  writers  have 
unjustly  endeavored  to  invalidate  this  canon. — 
Finally,  absolute  excommunication  is  enjoined 
in  many  cases  (Can.  2,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  17,  19, 
49,  66,  7l,  75)  with  the  usual  formula:  nae  tji 
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J^ne  dandam  eommtinionem.  —  The  Canons  of 
£lvini  may  be  found  in  Maksi,  ConeU,  nova  ei 
ampliss,  coUeciio  7!  il.,  fol.  2,  &c. ;  Route,  lieli- 
qnios^  IV.,  41-59.  The  best  writer  upon  the 
subject  w  Fbrd.  ds  MsNDdZA:  de  confirmando 
eoncilio  lUiberitauo  ad  CUw,  YIII.  A  shorter 
treatise,  by  Aubespinb,  B^  of  Orleans.  Both 
these  may  be  found  in  Mansi^  L  c,  58,  &c. ; 
S7,  &e,  IIBR200.* 

Elzaites,  or  ElkesaiUs^  a  sect  among  the 
early  Jewish  Christians,  tainted  with  Gnosti- 
cism. EpiphanUu  (Hobt.,  LIII.,  XIX.,  XXX.) 
furnishes  the  fullest  notice  of  them,  under  the 
name  of  Sampaeans  {Xaft^ot),  but  his  reports 
are  confused  and  unreliable ;  Theodoret's  are 
drawn  from  others ;  those  of  Origen  (in  Euseb., 
H.  £.,  6,  38)  are  too  fragmentary;  the  best 
sonree  of  knowledge  is  the  Pbilonophumena  of 
the  Pseudo-Origen  (IX.,  13,  ed.  Miller,  p.  292), 
with  a  cautious  use  of  Epiphanius. 

Concerning  the  name  opinions  vary.  The 
Fathers  and  many  others  derive  it  from  Elxai, 
their  founder.     Epiphanius  interprets  'Hji^cm  as 

the  more  likely,  since  he  mentions  a  brother  of 
his,  whom  he  calls  'If$fo(=^Q3  H^*    ^"^  there 

T    :  T 

can  be  little  doubt  that  neither  refers  to  a  per- 
son. The  6vvafu(  xsxaXiffifiikfj  is,  according  to 
Gieseler's  (EccL  History)  sagacious  interpre- 
tation, the  Iluly  Spirit  {6vvafuf  aaofocof  Hum. 
Clem.,  XVn.,  IG),  and  the  name  is  most  pro- 
bably the  title  of  a  book,  which  is  the  chief 
authority  of  the  sect ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that,  according  to  Epiph.,  it  is  snid 
to  bave  held  also  to  a  book  of  the  brother 
lexeos  (fleer.,  L.,  III.,  3).  —  At  all  events,  the 
•eot  regards  as  its  highest  authority  a  book, 
which,  though  he  be  not  its  author,  owes  its  in- 
troduction to  Elxai.  This  book  we  find,  wher- 
ever we  meet  Gnosticized  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  ;  Origen  (Euseb.,  /.  c.)  knew  of  it ;  and 
the  Syrian,  Alci blades,  carried  it  from  Apamea 
to'  Rome  (Philos.,  IX.,  13).  Epiph.  traces  its 
influence  in  nearly  every  part  of  early  Jewish 
Christendom.  Hence  it  must  have  occupied  a  cen- 
tral place,  and  does  not  belong  merely  to  a  small 
party.  According  to  Origen  (l.  c),  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  according  to  the  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Philos.,  to  have  been 
revealed  by  an  angel,  who  was  the  Son  of  God 
himself.  £lzai  obtained  it  from  the  Seers  in 
Parthia.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
3d  year  of  Trajan's  reign;  a  period,  which 
the  fabulous  report  of  its  origin  may  render  sus- 
picions, but  which  cannot  be  much  too  early, 
since  the  doctrines  of  the  book  form  the  basis 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies. 

These  doctrines  exhibit  a  strong  ethnic,  natu- 
ralistic element  mingled  with  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  This  shows  itself  especially  in 
the  f>urifioations  prescribed;  A  forgiveness  of 
all  sin  is  proclaimed  on  the  ground  of  a  new 
baptism;  which  doubtless  consists  in  oft  re^ 
peated  washings,  applied  also  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  and  certainly  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  the  ^n  (Philos.,  p.  294,  50), 
in  which  seven  witnesses  appear  — the  five  ele- 
ments, and,  according  to  Oriental  ideas,  oil  and 


salt  (bread  also),  to  denote  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  same  heathen  element 
shows  itself  in  the  use  of  astrology  and  magic 
(Philos.,  293, 23) ;  even  the  baptismal  days  were 
determined  by  the  stars.  The  Judaistic  element 
appears  in  this,  that  they  regarded  the  law  as 
binding  and  adhered  to  the  Sabbath  and  cir- 
cumcision. On  the  other  hand,  they  rejected 
sacrifices  (Epiph.  XIX.,  3),  and  particular  parts 
of  the  0.  T.  Of  the  N.  T.  also  they  r<»jected 
much,  esnecially  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (Origen, 
L  c).  Their  Christology  is  very  ambiguous. 
Christ,  on  the  one  side,  sepms  to  be  conceived 
of  as  a  mighty  angel;  on  the  other,  they  taught 
a  frequent,  continuous  incarnation,  although 
they  held  fast  to  his  birth  of  the  Virgin.  The 
mediating  point  between  the  two  views  is  found 
in  the  conception  of  Christ  as  fUyoi^iXrvs.  As 
regards  religious  rites,  baptism  oscillates  be- 
tween the  ceremony  once  performed  and  oft  re- 
peated purifications,  among  which  circumcision 
has  a  place ;  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  with 
bread  and  salt;  the  eating  of  flesh  was  forbid- 
den ;  marriage  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
denial  of  their  faith  in  times  of  persecution  per- 
mitted. 

As  to  the  origin  of  their  system  of  doctrine, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  owes  much  to 
the  Essenes.  It  arose  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, who  were  mingled  with  this  sect  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ences of  Oriental  heathenism.  In  274,  Orieen 
met  with  one  of  their  apostles  at  Csesarea ;  but 
before  that,  under  Calixtus  (221-226),  a  certain 
A  lei  blades,  of  Apamea,  had  labored  in  Rome. 
All  those  efforts,  however,  seem  to  have  had 
little  success.  At  length  their  doctrinal  ideas 
became  merged  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(tiee  Art.  Clemeniines,  and  Ufdhom,  die  Ilomi- 
lien,  Ac,  398,  sqq.).  Uhlhorn.— iW^. 

Emanuel,  in  its  abbreviated  form  Manuel^  a 

Roman  corruption   of  the  Hebrew  SjCIJOV 

(Immanuel).  The  LXX.  and  Matt,  have  'EfifUk- 
rov^x.  It  means,  God  with  us,  and  is  the  name 
of  the  child  mentioned  in  Is.  ch.  7-9.  That 
these  passages  are  Messianic,  as  Matt.  (1  :  23) 
testifies  and  the  whole  Christian  world  has  held 
from  the  beginning,  is  disputed  by  several 
scholars.    Some  find  difficulty  in  the  expression 

nO^J7t  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  prophetic 

child,  thoueh  it  can  mean  nothing  else  than  a 
marriageable  virgin,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Mary,  has  '*  not  known  a  man ;"  or  rather  in 

the  prefixed  article  (nO^PJ^H).  which  Luther, 

with  Mary  doubtless  in  view,  omitted  in  his 
translation,  but  which  they  regard  as  indispen- 
sable, referring  the  term  to  the  house  of  David, 
because  Israel  is  of^n  likened  to  a  virgin  be- 
trothed to  the  Lord  (Is.  54:  1,  sq.),  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
corresponding  passages  in  Amos  5  :  1,  2 ;  Jer. 

31  :  20,  21.  Ac,  SnIC'*  >«  always  added,  and 

that  Israel  is  not  called  rtfy?]^*  ^^^  H  71/13- 

Others  find  special  difficulty  in  the  time  assignid 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  as  it  appeon 
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partly  in  the  idea  of  the  sign,  for  whtoh  the 
child  should  serve,  and  partly  id  the  16  t.  of 
ch.  7,  and  what  follows. 

That  hv  the  appointed  sign  of  the  child  Im- 
manuel  (Is.  8 :  18)  we  are  to  understand  origi- 
nally no  other  than  the  child  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  himself,  cannot  be  denied  without  vio- 
lence to  the  text:  the  r]D/V>  *^®  ▼irg*"*  ^'^^* 

though  like  Mary,  she  knew  not  a  man,  was  to 
become  pregnant,  can  neither  be  Mar;|^t  nor  the 
house  of  David,  nor  some  indefinite  virgin,  but 
must  be  '*  the  prophetess"  already  betrothed 

to  Isaiah,  as  Mary  to  Joseph,  (hence  nO^VrTf 

and  also  in  Is.  8 : 3,  the  article  nK^S^H*  which 

T       •  T  - 

Luther  has  likewise  omitted),  to  whom  the  pro- 
phet goes  in  (Is.  8:1);  her  child,  who  was  to 
be  called  Ini  manuel,  is  the  same,  whom  the  pro- 
phet, at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  was  after- 
ward to  name  Maher-shalal-chash-buz,  to  signify 
that  the  destruction  of  Damascus  and  Samaria 
was  rapidly  approaching,  —  the  same  child,  in 
whose  early  infancy,  "before  he  knew  to  re- 
fuse the  evil  and  choose  the  good"  (Is.  7  :  15, 
16),  the  carrying  away  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  the  oppression  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
should  take  place  (Is.  7  :  17-25).  But  the  child 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  judgment  to  the  prophet, 
but  also  of  the  communion  with  God,  by  which 
all  true  Israelites  were  to  be  consoled  under 
these  afflictions.  The  sign  thus  had  a  negative 
and  a  positive  side,  and  hence  tiie  child  bore 
by  design  the  ^100  names,  Maher-shalal-chash-baz 
and  Immanuel ;  the  one  transient,  the  other  en- 
during; for  the  prophet  looked  far  foncard  to  the 
time,  when  in  this  same  land,  in  which  judg- 
ment now  first  began,  light  should  spring  out  uf 
darkness;  when  another  child  should  be  born 
and  a  Son  given,  whose  peaceful  reign  on  the 
throne  of  David  should  have  no  end  (9:6). 
Isaiah  does  not  expressly  call  this  other  child 
Immanuel,  but  his  own  little  Immanuel  leads 
his  mind  onward  to  the  future  Messiah  ;  he  sees 
"  God  with  us"  first  fulfilled  in  that  other  child, 
and  the  evangelist  Matthew  and  the  Christian 
Church  only  utter  what  was  typified  in  the 
child  of  Isiiiah :  Jetus,  ilie  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  himself  is 
the  true  Immanuel,  who  was  thus  foreshadowed, 

Prxssel.  —  Porter, 

Emmaus,  a  village  7}  miles  N.-W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, whither  the  two  disciples  were  goin«;, 
whom  the  Lord  met  after  his  resurrection  (Luke 
24  :  13)  Jos.  B,  /.,  VII.,  6, 6,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
place  to  which  Vespasian  sent  800  soldiers  as 
colonists.  A  tradition  of  the  14th  cent,  iden- 
tifies £.  with  Kubeibeh,  nearly  9  miles  N.-E.  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Robinson,  II.,  255).  In  1  Mace. 
3  :  40,  57  ;  4:3;  9  :  50,  an  Kmmaus  is  named 
as  the  place  where  Judas  M.  overcame  Gor- 
gias,  ana  the  same  that  Bacchides  fortified  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.,  1, 3)  Cassius  conquered  it  and  Goph- 
na  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.,  11, 2;  B.J.,  I.,  11, 2).  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  toparchy  of  Palestine 
(Puny,  V.,  15 ;  Jos.  B.  /.,  III.,  3,  5 ;  comp,  II., 
20, 4).  It  was  burned  down  by  Quintilius  Varus 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIL,  10,  9 ;  B.  /.,  II.,  5.  1)  and  re- 
built under  Heliogab.  a.  223,  with  the  name 


NicopoKs  (Rcland,  Pal.,  759).  Easebtas  and 
Jerome  suppose  this  to  he  the  Emmaua  of  Luke 
24 :  13,  although  it  is  175  stadia,  nearly  22  miles, 
from  Jerusalem.  This  confounding  of  the  two 
places  continued  to  more  recent  times,  when 
Doth  were  sought  for  in  the  modern  Latrdn  (the 
CasteUnm  boni  Latronis),  and  also  located  at 
Kubeibeh  (Robinson,  I.  c,  note  4).  Its  true 
locality  has  only  lately  been  shown  to  be  that 
of  the  village  'Amwfts,  W.  of  lalo,  and  N.  of  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Ramleh,  hence  N. 
of  LfttrOn  (see  Arnold's  Palestine,  178).  Re- 
land  (I.  c,  427,  &c.,  758,  ftc.)  supposes  there 
were  two  places  of  this  name,  and  most  mcnlem 
writers  follow  him.  (See  Robinson,  L c.)  RSdiger, 
in  a  notice  of  Robinson's  work  (Hall.  Allgem. 
Lit.  Zeit.,  1842),  remarks  that  the  ancient  tra- 
dition makes  both  identical;  that  upon  Lake 
24  :  13  the  Cod.  K.  Cyprius,  N.  apr.  m.  and 
some  others  read  160  stadia,  and  that  Jos.  TIL, 
6,  6,  may  have  been  altered  by  Christian  copyists 
to  the  common  reading.  Robinson  adopts  this 
view  in  III.,  148-150.  Arnold.* 

^  Emmeram. — Through  Radet^und  and  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  the  idea  of  Christianizing  eastern 
Germany,  became  prevalent  in  Poictiers  ;  and  a 
B.  of  Poictiers  might  readily  feel  impelled  to 
follow  Irish  missionaries  who  often  passed 
through  France  on  their  way  East.  Of  one 
such,  who,  c.  650,  succeeded  Hilary  (but  of 
whom  the  Prankish  Church  knows  nothing,  as 
he  may  have  belonged  to  those  clerery  who,  c. 
640,  withdrew  at  the  instance  of  St.  Eligius,  or 
he  mav  have  been  inflamed  by  the  example 
of  St.  £ligius),  Aribo,  B.  of  Freising  (about  the 
2d  half  of  the  8th  cent.),  and  afler  him  Arnold 
of  Vochburg,  c.  1036,  gives  an  account.  Aribo's 
account,  the  only  one  now  extant,  probably  rests 
upon  a  reliable  written  tradition.  And  even 
though  Aribo's  account  was  shaped  to  favor  the 
Church,  especially  that  of  Bavaria,  it  must  be 
substantially  true.  The  legend  is  as  follows. — 
Ilaimaram,  or  Emmeram  bad  scarcely  become 
B.  of  Poictiers  when  he  resolved  to  convert 
the  heathen  in  Pannonia.  lie  placed  another 
man  in  his  chair,  nnd  with  Vitalis  as  his  inter- 
preter crossed  the  Rhine  for  the  East  When 
he  reached  Radaspona,  the  residence  of  Theodo, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Theodo  dissuaded  him  from 
{:oing  further,  urging  that  the  newly-converted 
Bavarians  needed  his  care  as  much  as  the  Avari. 
£.  remained  and  spent  three  years  among  the 
Bavarians.  Then  he  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  bot 
after  three  days  journey  from  Ratisl>on  he  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  Ilelfendorf.  Ills  murder  is 
thus  explained.  Uta,  Theodo's  daughter,  re- 
pealed to  £.  that  she  had  committed  a  sin  which 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  begged  him 
to  screen  her,  allowing  her  to  name  him  as  the 
cause  of  her  shame.  He  consented  and  fled. 
Uta  herself  was  driven  off,  and  her  brother  Lam- 
bert pursued,  overtook  and  slew  £.  His  remains 
were  first  placed  in  a  chapel  at  Aschheim,  but 
in  consequence  of  threatening  omens,  Theodo 
had  them  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  honorably 
interred  in  St. George's  chapel,  thenceforth  palled 
St.  George  and  St.  Emmeram.  This  change  of 
sentiment  is  ascribed  to  the  testimony  of  one 
Wulflaich,  a  clergyman,  to  whom  £.,  before  his 
death,  communicated  his  secret  arrangement 
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witb  UtSt  and  that  the  tnie  cause  of  Uta's  shame 
was  a  certain  Siegbald,  the  son  of  a  knight.  But 
this  whole  stdry  is  very  suspicious,  and  at  anv 
rate  does  not  reiicTe  £.  of  reproach,  even  though 
he  may  thus  have  secured  the  martyrdom  he  bad 
hoped  to  suffer  among  the  heathen.    It  is  more 
likely  that  £.  was  really  guilty  with  Uta,  and 
sought  to  escape  punishment  by  flight  to  Rome. 
Ilia  death  would  more  than  atone  for  his  sin  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  people,  who  thenceforth  made 
him  the  hero  of  their  song.    The  popular  feel- 
ing in  £.'b  favor  would  induce  Theodo  to  receive 
his  remains,  which  became  objects  of  veneration 
among  the  people.  —  It  is  not  surprising  that 
wonders  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  grave ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  ascribed 
them  to  a  scroll  of  their  law  which  they  said  £. 
carried  about  him.  —  The  legend  also  says  that 
Lambert  died  in  banishment,  and  that  none  of 
Tbeodu's  sons  succeeded  to  his  dukedom.    As 
Arnold,  of  Vochburg,  distinguishes  this  Duke 
Theodo  from  another  who  divided  his  duchy, 
702,  among  his  sons,  he  may  have  lived  about 
650.    Hence  the  usual  date  of  £.'s  death,  Sept. 
6,  652,  may  be  nearly  correct.  —  £mmeram  did 
not  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Bavarians, 
but  found  priests,  churches,  and  monasteries 
among    them.      His  only  merit    consisted  in 
preaching  the  gospel  among  them.    Uis  succes- 
sors, Bupert  and  Uorbinian,  still  found  occasion 
for  prosecuting  the  work.    After  his  death  £. 
acquired  more  importance    for  the  Bavarian 
Church  than  he  ever  possessed  during  his  life. 
The  veneration  in  which  his  body  was  held 
gradually  gave  rise,  though  without  a  proper 
organisation,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  finimeram, 
at  Kegensburg,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
Church  of  the  Bavarian  duchy ;  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  was  the  head  of  that  Church,  and 
had  the  honor  and  title  of  a  Bishop,  though  with- 
out consecration.    Boniface  founded  a  See  of 
Begensburg,  but  did  not  appoint  the  abbot  of 
St.  £mmeram  to  it.    It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  a  B.  of  Kegensburg  could  not  exist  without 
having  the  influence  and  authority  of  an  abbot 
of  St.  £.    The  two  offices  wore,  therefore,  united, 
and  remained  so  until  near  a.  1000. .  Under  Otto 
II.,  B.  Wolfgang  called  abbot  Romuald  from 
Treves  to  St.  £.    But  the  monks  of  St.  £.  tried 
every  means  of  securing  exemption  from  the 
Bishop ;  they  even  forged  letters-patent.  Finally 
in   1325,  by  a  decree  of  John  XXII.  (subse- 
quently indeed  countermanded  by  a  breve  of  Six- 
tus  v.,  1588)  exemption  was  conferred  upon  St. 
£. ;  and  itacquired  great  power.  Its  abbot  became 
a  prince,  and  belonged  to  the  estates  of  the  Ro- 
mish German  £mpire,  and  retained  this  position 
until  that  £nipire  fell.     The  building  is  now 
occupied  by  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Tuxis.  — 
(See  Acta  sand..  Sept  VI.,  p.  454,  &c.     Cam- 
si  us,  Udiones  aniiquce.  III.,  1,  and  in  Pertz, 
Mon.f  Vol.  6.     Upon  the  relation  of  the  monas- 
tery  to   the    episcopate:    P.   IIansiz   (against 
Ilemm'a  work)  lUustratio  apolog.  prodromi  epia- 
cop.  licUisb.,  io. :  Vien.,  1755,  4to.    Kettbero, 
K.-gescb.  Beutschl.  II.,  189.    Gfrorer,  allgem. 
K.-gesch.  III.,  401.    Ersch  u.  Qrubtr,  £ncycl. 
XXXIV..  66).  VoGEL.* 

EllLier,  Jeromet  bom  at  Ulm,  March  26, 1477, 
of  a  noble  family ;  in  the  16 th  year  of  his  age 


went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  Greek  under 
Dionysius,  the  brother  of  John  Reuchlin.    ffas- 
mus  admired  his  skill  in  Latin  poetry,  and  John 
CochlsDus  (Hi»U  de  Actis  et  Scriptia  Mart.  Lu- 
iheri)  called  him,  on  this  account,  virum  amcttii 
ingenii.    In  1497  he  entered  the  University  of 
Basle,  where  he  studied  law  and  Hebrew.    Hav- 
ing travelled  in  Germany  two  years  as  secretary 
and  chaplain  of  Cardinal  Raimund,  of  Gurk,  he 
finally  located  (1502)  in  £rfurt,  where  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  humanities.    Removed  to 
Leipsig  (1504),  he  lectured  on  the  same  subject ; 
honored  with   the  Baccalaureate  of  Theology 
(1505),  at  the  expense  of  Duke  George  of  Saxon;^, 
who  also  made  him  his  secretary,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  theology,  but  soon  applied  himself 
to  law.    On  his  return  from  Rome  whither  he 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  journey  (about  1510) 
to  procure  the  canonization  of  Benno,  Bishop  of 
Meissen,  he  took  sick.    His  near  approach  to 
death  determined  him,  in  the  event  of  recovery, 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Church.    Attri- 
buting his  restoration  to  St.  Benno,  he  glorified 
his  patron  by  writing  his  biography  {Divi  Ben- 
nonts  Misneiisis  quondam  Episcopi  Vita,  etc.: 
Lps.,  1512^. — With  the  opening  of  the  Disputa- 
tion   at    Iteipsig    the    friendship,   which    had 
hitherto  obtained  between  £mser  and  Luther, 
was  interrupted.    In  reply  to  an  attack  made 
upon  him  by  £.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Zack,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prague,  L.  pub- 
lished ad  Aeyoceroiem  Emseranum  Mart.  Luthen 
addiiio.:   Witeb.,  1519  (in  Loscher's  Reform.- 
Acts.  III.,  p.  668) ;  which  elicited  in  turn  A 
Venatioiie  Aegoceroiut  aasertio  (Loscher,  p.  694). 
£mser  also  opened  his  batteries  against  Nich. 
Uausman,    Carlstadt,   Zwingli,  and   Willibald 
Pirkheimer.   The  malice  of  his  writings  induced 
L.  to  burn  them  with  the  Papal  Bull  and  Decre- 
tals, Feb.  10,  1520.    The  main  points  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  £.  were  tne  sacrifice  of 
the  masti,  the  canonization  of  Benno  and  the 
translation  of  the  N.  Test.     Duke  George  having 
forbidden  the  use  of  L.'s  version,  £.  issued  one 
by  himself,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  1527. — 
E.  died  Nov.  8, 1527.  Jerome  Waliher,  of  NUrn- 
berg,  marked  his  resting-place,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Dresden,  with  a  monument  of  stone. — Besides 
Seckendorf  and  L()scher,  see  **  continued  collect, 
of  theol.  events,  old  and  new,  to  1720,"  pp.  8-27, 
187-226;   part.  George  £rn8t  Waldau  records 
of  Jer.  Emser,  Ansp.,  1783. 

Neudscker.  —  Ermentrout. 
£mS|  Congress  of. —  In  order  to  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Papacy  had, 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  locatod  nuncios 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  the 
17th  cent,  the  German  Emperor  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  State,  and  Leopold  I.  (1680),  informed 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  impose  upon  the  nations  nuncios  armed  witb 
judicial  power,  and  threatened  defection  if  the 
Pope  did  not  yield.  Though  Innocent  seemed 
to  bend  to  circumstances,  he  quietly  held  on  his 
old  course,  whilst  the  hierarchy  ridiculed  the 
patience  of  the  Germans.  At  length  the  Electoral- 
Archbishop  of  Mayenoe,  Franz  Lothar,  boldly 
demanded  of  Innoc.  that,  as  in  France,  in  Venice 
and  Genoa,  so  in  Germany,  spiritual  matters 
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should  be  regalnted  by  it«  own  subjects  and 
laws.  This  ci>urse  of  action  won  also  pursued  by 
the  Elector'ArchbiHhop,  John  Hugo,  of  Treves, 
and  cathedral-ehapterH,  whilst  the  Emperor, 
Chas.  YI.,  wrote  the  Pope  (1736)  that  he  would 
no  longer  countenance  a  nuncius  in  Cologne.  In 
consequence  of  a  circular  sent  (1764)  by  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  Emperur,  touch- 
ing frenh  encroachments  of  Rome  on  the  rigiits 
of  the  German  Bishops  (see  Hist,  of  Appellat. 
of  Ecclesiast.  trib. :  Frankf^.  and  Lps.,  p.  316; 
Moser^  Hist,  of  Papal  Nuncios  in  Germany: 
Fninkft.  and  Lpz.,  1788),  there  was  formed  a 
Concordat  which  Pope  Clement  XIII.  recognised 
in  a  Brief,  St'pt.  16,  1764.  The  influence  of 
Rntitmalism,  however,  and  the  policy  of  Fred, 
the  Great  and  Joneph  II.,  soon  disturbed  the 
peace,  and  the  German  Catholic  Church  de- 
manded that  Rome  should  not  be  allowed  to 
curtail  the  rights  of  its  Bishops.  But  upon 
separating  the  Church  in  Germany  from  the  See 
of  Rome,  John  Nich.  von  Ilontheim,  under  the 
title  Justinus  Febronius,  issued  a  treatise  Dt 
Statu  EcclesuE  et  Legitima  pottsiait  Romani 
Foniijicis  liber  sitiffularis,  etc.:  BuUioni,  1763. 
Others,  such  as  IckstUtt,  of  Ingolstadt ;  Barthel, 
of  WUrsburg;  Eybel,  of  Vienna;  Roller,  &o., 
seconded  bis  designs. 

Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis.  The  Elector, 
Chas.  Theodore,  of  Palatinate-Bavaria,  was  de- 
sirous of  having  a  Papal  nuncius  at  his  court. 
Jerome,  Archbishop  of  Salsburg,  gave  the  alarm. 
He  called  upon  (17o5)  Fred.  Chas.  Joseph.  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  as  Primate  of  the  German 
Church,  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  Re- 
ceiving no  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  these  dignitaries  had  recourse  to  Joseph 
II.  as  protector  of  the  German  Church,  who  at 
once  espoused  their  cause  (Oct  12,  1785.  Polit. 
Journ.,  1785,  II.:  Ilamb.,  1785,  p.  1199),  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Archb.  and 
Bishops  of  the  kingdom  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
diocesan  rights,  and  that  he  would  recognize  the 
papal  nuncios  simply  in  a  political  capacitv,  and 
not  permit  them  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual 
authority.  Zoglio,  nevertheless,  appeared  as 
nuncius  at  Munich,  in  March,  178o,  exercised 
bis  powers,  granted  indulgences  and  dispensa- 
tions, appointed  a  subnuncius  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  even  instituted  a  new  spiritual  tribunal  in 
a  foreign  bishopric.  So,  also,  the  nuncius  Pacca 
in  Cologne.  The  King  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  such  power,  whilst  Archbishops  interdicted 
all  intercourse  between  their  members  and  the 
nuncios. 

In  order  to  put  a  final  stop  to  these  papal  en- 
croachments, toe  Archbishops  appointed  a  Con- 
g|es8  at  Ems.  There  were  present  (Aug.  1786) 
ishop  Heimes,  of  Mayence,  the  official  Joseph 
Ludwig  Beck,  of  Trier,  from  Cologne,  the  official 
George  Henry  v.  Tautphilus,  and  from  Snlzburg, 
John  Michael  BOnike.  On  Aug.  25,  1786,  they 
framed  a  platform-— called  the  "  Emser  Punkta- 
tion"— composed  of  23  chapt.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance : — 1 )  Whilst  the  Romish 
Pope  is  and  always  remains  Primate  of  the 
whole  Church,  all  other  prerogatives  which  were 
not  connected  with  his  primacy  in  the  primitive 
ages,  but  grew  out  of  the  spurious  Isidore  Decre- 
tals, do  not  belong  to  his  jurisdiction.— >2)  As 


Chrint  gave  the  apostles  and  their  caceeasors, 
the  Bishops,  unlimited  power  to  bind  and  loose, 
all  persons  living  within  the  ecclesiastical  cii^ 
cuit  of  Bishops,  are  subject  to  them,  and  dio- 
cesans, therefore,  are  forbidden  to  have  recourse 
to  Rome  whilst  they  pass  by  their  immediate 
spiritual  superiors ;  no  exemption  frona  this, 
those  eorporum  excepted  who  may  have  obtained 
permission  from  the  Emperor.  The  officers  of 
monasteries  cannot  receive  their  rules  from  their 
General-chapters,  nor  superiors  not  resident  in 
Germany. — 3)  Every  Bixhop  can  make  laws  and 
give  dispensations  touching  the  rules  of  absti- 
nence and  marriage ;  he  can  also  abolish  the 
obligations  incurred  bv  ordination,  absolve  reli- 
gious persons  from  their  vows,  and  change  a  reli- 
gious institution  into  another  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Church  and  State.  No 
longer  necessary,  therefore,  the  so-called  faenl- 
taies  quinquenaUs  of  the  Romish  court,  nor  are 
Romish  bulls,  briefs,  and  other  papal  ordinances 
binding  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  who 
shall  also  give  authority  and  value  to  the  deci- 
sions and  regulations  of  Romish  congregations 
in  Germany.  —  4)  The  nuntiatures  shall  hence* 
forth  cease,  the  nuncios  being  nothing  more  than 
papal  ambassadors,  without  Aetata  jvirMictionu 
ur  conUniioscd, — 5)  To  the  Bishop  alone  belongs 
the  power  of  dispensing  "  in  the  majority  of  pre- 
bends," and  in  the  event  of  **  Capituli  de  mvUa,'* 
he  alone  shall  decide  whether  such  event  exists. 
— 6)  The  Dtcreta  Basileensia^  as  received  in 
1439,  shall  be  adopted  jnro  Reffula  ConeordaUh 
rum  and  the  Jura  in  Concordia  AaehaffenbuT' 
gensite  de  An.^  1448,  pro  Exeeptione  a  regula; 
nnd  the  reservation  of  the  Romish  curia  against 
the 'liberties  of  Germany,  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
valid.— 7)  The  hereditary  successors  inceccleai- 
astical  benefices  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  the 
coadjutorships,  provostships,  deaneries,  and  pre- 
cedencies distributed  at  Rome  to  be  without 
effect  in  Germany.  —  8)  A  German,  not  to  the 
manor  born,  cannot  be  eligible  to  a  benefice. — 

9)  —  The  InduUvm  Administrationis  and  the 
Clavaida  in  Temporalibus  in  the  bulls  confirmar 
tory  of  elections,  are  henceforth  inadmissible. — 

10)  The  relation  sustained  by  Bishops  to  their 
country  rendering  it  impoRsibfe  for  them  to  keep 
the  oath  prescribed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  it 
cannot  in  the  future  be  retained.  — 11)  The 
amount  of  the  "  Annats  and  Palliums"  shall  be 
arranged,  within  two  years,  either  by  a  national 
Church-convocation,  or  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
kingdom. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  whilst  promising  his 
support  of  these  Art.,  in  his  reply,  Nov.  16, 
17o6,  to  the  four  Archbishops  who  put  them  in 
his  hands,  declared  that  the  execution  of  the 
Punctnt.  depended  on  a  mutual  understanding 
between  them  and  the  suflfraKan-bishops  and 
those  countries  into  which  any  diocese  extended, 
and  that,  therefore,  u  greater  concert  of  action 
should  be  effected.  The  ultramontane  party 
was  not  inactive.  It  accused  the  German  Arch- 
bishops of  a  desire  to  elevate  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bishops,  and  him  of  Mayence  in 
particular,  of  a  disposition  to  secure  the  primacy 
over  all  the  other  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 
Pacca  issued  a  circular  (Dec.  1786),  showing 
that  the  Archbishops  had  received  every  five 
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years  their  dispensatory  powers  from  Rome,  > 
and  that  they  could  not  obtain  others  than  those 
ezpreMlj  contained  in  the  Indulta.  Archbishop  , 
Mux.  Frans,  uf  Cologne,  replied,  whilst  the  Arch- 
bishops generally  commanded  their  clergy  to 
return  the  circular  ti>  Pacca,  and  to  receive  no 
papal  regulation  without  the  consent  of  their 
vicariate. — In  the  meantime  the  Pope  had  effec- 
tually gained  the  favor  of  Chas.  Theodore,  the 
Eleottir  of  Bavaria,  who  supported  him  and  his 
nuncius.  Many  Bishops  declared  againsst  the 
Congress  of  Ems,  and^the  Bishop  of  Spires,  who 
was  seconded  by  the  Bishops  of  WUrzlmrg  and 
Ilildeshcim,  sent  in  a  complaint  to  the  Emperor, 
that  said  Congress  had  been  held  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bishops,  whilst  many  others  pre- 
ferred the  service  of  an  absent  chief  to  that  of 
Gerninn  Metropolitans.  In  the  Reapowtio  ad 
MeirtupolUanoa  MogunL,  Trevir.,  Colon,  ei  Salisb, 
super  NunticUurU,  liomce^  1789,  the  Pope  re- 
futed in  detail  the  Ems  Punctat.  Self-interest 
divided  the  ArchbiRhops,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  differences  the  Pope  achieved  a  si|.';nal  vic- 
tory over  them,  and  the  German  Catholic  Church 
remained  a  subject  uf  Rome.  Comp.  Modern 
hist,  of  relig.  under  superintend,  of  0.  I.  Plank. 
I.,  Lemgo,  1787,  p.  837 ;  E,  Muncht  Hist,  of 
Ems  Congress  and  its  Punktnt. :  Carlsr..  1840. 

NEurECKBR.  —  ErmenirouL 

£ncyeIopedia«  French,  —  EncydopMit  on 
Dictionnaire  ralsonnd  des  sciences,  dea  aiies  et 
des  metiers,  par  vne  society  de  gens  de  Uttres, 
Mis  en  ordre  et  public  par  Diderot  et  quant  d  la 
pariie  maihimatique  par  M.  d'Alexbert.  Thus 
rons  the  title  of  the  famous  work,  which,  begun 
at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  has 
made  its  editors  and  contributors  known  over 
the  whole  civilised  world,  as  the  Encyclopedists, 
At  the  head  of  the  enterprise  stood  Diderot, 
whose  scheme  it  was ;  but  d'Alerobert,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Academy,  already  distinguished 
in  the  sphere  of  mathematics  and  physics,  con- 
tributed most  to  its  high  scientific  reputation. 

Jean  le  Bond  d'Al^bert^  born  at  Paris,  Nov. 
16, 1717,.  was  the  son  of  Destouches,  a  celebrated 
French  playwright,  and  Mam'selle  Tencin,  a 
sister  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Lyons.  He 
was  exposed  h^  his  parents  at  the  door  of  the 
church  of  St.  Jean  le  Rond  (whence  his  name), 
and  sent  thence  to  the  foundling-hospital,  but 
admission  being  refused  on  account  of  nis  weak- 
ness, he  was  placed  under  the  cHre  of  a  glacier's 
wife.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, his  great  mental  powers  developed  them- 
selves in  such  a  rapid  and  brilliant  manner,  that 
he  entered  the  Mazarin  College  in  his  12th  year ; 
two  of  his  teachers  were  sealous  adherents  of 
Jansenism,  and  hoped  to  raise  up  in  him  a  de- 
fender of  their  cause,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, a  second  Pascal;  but  d'A.  felt  himself 
drawn  more  and  more  to  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics, and  accordingly  lefk  the  establishment.  To 
gain  a  livelihood  he  studied  law  and  then  medi- 
cine, but  in  a  short  time  abandoned  both  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. To  these  he  owes  bis  fame  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  In  1741  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and,  in  1746,  of  Berlin. 
Frederick  the  Great,  attracted  by  some  Latin 
Terses  of  d'A.,  opened  a  oorrespondeDoe,  and 


settled  on  him  a  penslbn  of  1200  Hvres.  The 
same  monarch  wished  him  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  Catherine  II., 
of  Russia,  the  task  of  educating  her  son ;  but 
although  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
government  by  his  writings,  he  declined  both 
these  tempting  offers,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the 
29th  of  Oct.,  1783.  (v.  Fragmens  d'un  ni^moire 
de  d'A.  sur  lui-m6me,  and  Supplement  k  cc  m6m. 
in  the  (Euvres  posthumes  de  a'A. :  Paris,  1799, 
T.  1 ).  In  1805,  at  Paris,  appeared  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title:  CBuvr. 
philosoph.,  historiques  et  liter,  de  d'A.,  18  vols. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  scientific  reputation 
of  d'A.,  the  influence  of  Denis  Diderot  on  the 
spirit  and  character  of  his  age  was  far  greater, 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  of  Langres,  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  born  in  Oct.,  1713.  One  of  his 
uncles,  who  was  a  canon,  promised  to  resign 
the  canonicate  in  his  favor.  To  fit  him  for  the 
office,  his  father  placed  him,  in  his  9th  year,  in 
the  school  of  Jesuits,  who  soon  discovered  the 
abilities  of  the  boy,  and  sought  by  praise  and 
flattery  of  every  sort  to  win  him  over,  with  the 
dcMign  of  sending  him  secretly  to  one  of  their 
Coll(*ges  at  Paris.  II is  father  discovered  the 
plot,  and  taking  him  thither  at  his  own  request, 
gave  him  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  d'llHrcourt  Col- 
lege. Here  also  he  soon  distinguished  himself; 
but,  after  the  course  was  finished,  resolved  to 
abandon  his  original  project,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  entered  the  office  of  an  attor- 
ney-at-law.  His  literary  inclination,  however, 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  mad  vortex  of  Parisian  life,  relying  on  the 
pen  for  subsistence.  His  father  withdrew  all 
support,  and  for  10  long  years  he  was  compelled 
to  struggle  with  bitter  poverty.  In  1744  he 
married  an  amiable,  industrious,  but  poor  girl, 
against  the  express  wish  of  his  father.  At  first 
their  lot  was  wretched  enough,  but  his  wife 
made  a  journey  to  Langres,  and  after  a  stay  of 
some  months  succeededin  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation with  his  parents.  When  she  re- 
turned, the  reward  of  her  labors  was  to  find  her 
husband  on  familiar  terms  with  Madame  de 
Puisieux,  who  absorbed  all  the  money  he  was 
able  to  earn  by  his  romances  and  essays,  but, 
proving  faithless,  he,  some  years  later,  during  a 
second  absence  of  his  wife  at  Langres,  formed  a 
new  connection  with  another.  And  yet  his 
daughter,  to  whom  we  owe  these  memoirs,  boasts 
of  his  morality,  because  he  never  associated  with 
actresses,  dancers,  and  nersons  of  like  character 
*-a  striking  example  of  the  condition  of  French 
society  at  that  period  I 

Meanwhile  the  editing  of  the  Ene.  bronght 
him  both  fame  and  money,  and  the  hatred  of  th^ 
clergy  also,  on  account  of  bis  free  philosophical 
views.  An  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Abb^  de 
Prades,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  led  to  the  banishment  of  its  author 
and  the  imprisonment  of  D.  for  some  months  in 
the  Bastille.  Some  time  after  an  order  was  given 
to  the  police  to  search  his  house  for  papers  of  an 
obnoxious  character.  Of  this  he  ivceived  a  hint 
from  the  minister,  Malesherbes,  on  the  pievious 
day,  and  not  being  able  to  arrange  and  conceal 
what  might  give  offenoe,  the  minister  took  them 
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into  his  ovn  charge,  and  D.  was  vaTed.  In 
Bpito  of  these  persecutions  he  was  unanimonsly 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  but  the  King 
hesitated  about  ratifying  the  choice,  because  of 
his  numerous  enemies.  The  Empress,  Oatberine 
II.,  however,  espoused  his  cause,  nnd  bestowed 
on  bim  many  favors.  To  express  his  gratitude 
he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1773, 
and  remained  there  a  year.  The  hardships  of 
travel,  and  the  climate  of  the  north,  iinpaired 
his  health  for  the  last  10  years  of  his  life,  and 
brought  him  to  the  grave  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1784.  (v.  M6m.  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  la 
vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  D.,  par  Madame  de  Van- 
deul,  sa  fille;  in  the  M6m.  correspondence  et 
ouvmges  in^dits  de  D.,  Paris,  1830). 

Besides  d'Alembert,  the  most  distinguished 
contributors  to  the  Enc.  were  the  Ahh6  Mallet, 
D.  D.,  royal   professor  of  theology  at  Paris ;  a 

freat  part  of  the  theological  articles  were  from 
is  pen.  Numerous  articles  in  the  departments 
of  metaphysics,  logic,  morals,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy  were  written  by  the  abb^s,  Yvon, 
Pesiri  and  De  Pradet,  Diderot  generally  confined 
himself  to  the  task  of  editing.  Several  articles 
on  music  were  furnished  by  /.  /.  Roueseau,  Dau- 
berUont  member  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and 
director  of  the  Museum,  was  active  in  the  depart^ 
ment  of  natural  history ;  the  celebrated  Jhus- 
saint,  in  that  of  jurisprudence;  Le  Monnier  and 
Malouin,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  Blondd 
in  architectonics.  Even  men  like  Baron  d'Ar- 
genvUle,  privy-counsellor  of  the  King,  and  Count 
d'Herouville  de  Claye,  supported  the  enterprise. 
The  further  it  progressed,  the  greater  was  its 
success.  To  the  supplements,  which  soon  be- 
came necessary,  the  first  literary  men  of  France 
and  Germany  contributed,  among  whom  we  may 
name,  Marmontel,  Condoreet,  La  Lande,  Adam- 
son,  7\ii*pm,  Voltaire,  Montigny,  de  Sacy,  Ber- 
noulli, nailer,  Engel,  and  Sulzer, 

In  taking:  a  closer  view  of  this  important  work, 
we  can  best  learn  its  spirit  and  design  from  the 
**Discours  pr^liminnire  des  Editeurs."  This 
aims  at  setting  forth  the  universal  principles 
which  pervade  and  bind  together  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  especially  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Though  projected  perhaps  by  the 
help  of  Diderot,  it  owes  its  form  and  contents  to 
d'Alembert  And  hero  the  sensationalism  of 
Locke  appears  at  once  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
entire  work.  D*A.  expressly  declares :  •*  All  our 
abstract  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to  what  we 
receive  through  our  senses."  To  him  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  our  sensa- 
tions. To  prtive  that  they  are  the  ground  of  all 
our  knowledge,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  they 
can  be.  Fir^t,  through  them  we  learn  our  own 
existence ;  then,  the  existence  of  our  bodies,  and 
then,  of  the  external  objects  which  we  regard  as 
the  causes  of  these  sensations.  He  pretends, 
indeed,  that  they  are  subjective  throughout,  that 
(here  is  *'  no  relation  between  the  particular 
sensation  and  the  object,  which  occssions  it  or 
to  which  we  refer  it,  and  hence  that  it  appears 
impossible  to  pr(»ve  in  a  scientific  way  a  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other."  In  the  mean- 
time he  helps  himself  out  of  this  difficulty  by 
asserting,  that  a  kind  of  inttinet,  more  certain 
than  reason  itself,  oompcb  us  to  leap  the  broad 


chasm.  He  leares  it  to  metaphysicians  to  deter- 
mine by  what  means  onr  soul  takes  the  first 
step  beyond  itself. — He  deals  in  the  same  easy 
manner  with  the  principles  of  ethics.  The  idea 
of  injustice,  of  good  nnd  evil,  indeed  of  all  moral 
ideas,  are  said  **  to  arise  from  the  oppression, 
which  by  nature  the  stronger  practises  upon  the 
weaker,  and  the  latter  bears  the  more  reluc- 
tantly, the  more  violent  it  is,  because  he  feels 
that  tiipre  is  no  reason  why  he  should  submit 
to  it;  the  evils  which  befall  us  through  the  vices 
of  our  fellow-men,  lead  to  the  indirect  knowledge 
of  antflgonistic  virtues."  Finally,  it  is  these  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  hence  the  moral  nature 
of  our  actions,  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  in- 
quire '*  what  the  active  principle,  or  willing  sub- 
stance, in  us  is."  Since  it  cannot  be  the  body, 
because  the  properties  which  we  observe  in 
matter  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  power 
of  willing  and  thinking,  it  is  evident  that  the 
subst'ince  which  we  call  Ego  consists  of  two  prin- 
ciples of  a  diverse  nature,  both  so  joined,  that  a 
correspondence,  which  we  can  neither  abolish 
nor  change,  rules  between  the  motions  of  the  one 
and  the  affections  of  the  other,  and  keeps  them 
both  in  a  state  of  mutual  dependence.  "  This 
bondage  in  which  without  our  own  concurrence 
we  find  ourselves,  together  with  the  reflections 
wo  are  forced  to  make  upon  the  nature  of  the 
two  principles  and  their  imperfection,  raises  us 
to  the  conception  of  an  Almighty  Intelligence, 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  hence  de- 
niandn  our  reverence.  The  existence  of  such 
an  Intelligence  requires  only  our  internal  per- 
ception, in  order  to  be  acknowledged ;  and  it  is 
clear,  accordingly,  that  the  pureiy  intellectual 
ideas  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  principle  and  neces- 
sity of  law,  the  immateriality  of  the  soal,  the 
existence  of  God,  as  well  as  our  duties  toward 
him, — in  short,  all  the  truths  of  which  we  stand 
in  most  need,  are  the  fruit  of  the  first  mental 
reflections  to  which  our  sensations  prompt  us." 
From  this  brief  review,  we  see  how  weak  the 
gnmnds  are  upon  which  d'A.  declares  sensual- 
ism to  be  the  only  true  and  tenable  philosophy. 
And  yet  it  is  this  very  Discours  pr6liminaire, 
which,  more  than  a) I  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Condillac,  Ilelvetius,  De  la  Mettrie,  and  Hoi- 
bach,  has  made  that  philosophy  so  popular  in 
all  departments  of  French  culture.  The  Enc, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  accused,  as  is  often 
done,  of  directly  favoring  materialism  and  athe- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  the  Discours  pr^liminaire 
makes  room  even  for  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelaticm.  Afler  d'A.  has  shown  how,  in  the 
same  sensualistic  way, — from  the  effort  to  main- 
tain our  bodies,  to  protect  them  from  the  ills 
which  threaten  them,  nnd  to  cure  them  of  those 
into  which  they  have  fallen  —  all  the  necessary 
arts — agriculture,  medicine,  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  &c.  —  have  originated  ;  after  he 
has  remarked  how,  of  all  the  knowledge  we 
have  acquired,  the  idea  of  our  own  existence, 
which  leads  us  to  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
and  the  axioms  of  mathematics  are  alone  fully 
certain ;  but  that  between  that  idea  and  these 
axioms  a  vast  space  intervenes,  where  the 
Highest  Intelligence  seems  to  mock  at  man's 
desire  after  knowledge,  now  shrouding  it  in 
thick  clouds,  and  now  illuminating  it  with  stray 
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beams  of  light,  so  that  human  nature,  whose 
only  torch  in  reanon,  remains  an  impenetrable 
mystery  to  itself,  —  be  concludes:  ** Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  necessary  than  a  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  instructs  us  concerning  so  many 
things.  Designed  for  the  completion  of  our 
natural  knowledge,  it  shows  us  a  portion  of 
what  was  concealed  from  us ;  but  confines  itself 
to  that  which  is  most  needful,  whilst  all  the 
rest  remains  forever  hidden.  A  few  points  of 
faith,  and  a  small  number  of  practical  precepts, 
is  all  to  which  the  revealed  religion  refers ;  yet, 
thanks  to  the  light  which  it  communicates  to  the 
world  1  since  then  the  people  ore  more  firm  and 
decided  concerning  a  great  number  of  interest- 
ing questions,  than  the  philosophers  of  any 
acbool  ever  were." 

This  declaration  hns  been  thought  ironical ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  so,  for  the  complexion  of 
the  whole  wortc  corresponds  with  it  in  substance. 
All  the  articles  on  religious  and  theological 
topics  are  anjthing  but  polemical ;  instead  of 
being  tainted  with  skepticism,  they  everywhere 
defend  religion  against  atheism,  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity against  deism  and  rationalism,  the  Church 
against  the  sect-svstem,  and  are  generally  writ- 
ten in  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit.  TIiub,  the 
article  Dteu  (c.  Art.  Religion)  in  a  long  extract 
from  Clarke  sums  up  the  proofs  for  the  exists 
ence  of  Qod,  and  endeavors  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  Bayle  a^inst  the  proof  from  the  agree- 
ment of  all  nationfl.  Then  comes  the  article 
Providence,  which,  with  some  ingenuity,  if  not 
thoroughness,  repels  the  various  attacks  upon 
the  divine  government  of  the  world.  Besides, 
the  existence  of  God,  that  of  angels  and  the 
devil  is  also  expre8t!>ly  acknowledged  (s.  Art. 
Anffe,  DiabU).  In  the  article  Detsies  it  is 
granted,  indeed,  that  natural  religion  is  very 
^ood  in  itself,  but  stated  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  man  how  to  worship 
God, — -just  as  little  as  the  natural  law  is  able  to 
lead  him  to  happiness.  The  article  ChriaHan- 
isme  declares,  emphatically,  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  true  revealed  religion ;  that  the  titles 
of  its  divinity  are  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
O.  and  N.  T. :  the  severest  criticism  must  ac- 
knowledge their  genuineness,  the  proudest  rea- 
son must  respect  the  truth  of  the  facts  which 
they  report,  and  a  sound  philosophy,  supported 
bv  that  genuineness  and  this  truth,  must  con- 
cfade  from  the  one  and  the  other,  that  they  are 
inspired :  the  hand  of  God  is  visibly  imprinted 
on  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  &c.  The 
.  articles,  Bible,  Prophetie^  Rivelatien,  Teetament, 
run  in  the  same  channel,  inasmuch  as  they  de- 
fend the  prophecies  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  bring 
together  the  criteria  of  a  true  revelation,  and 
adduce  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings ;  and  the  article  TrimU  strives  to 
uphold  that  fundamental  dogma  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  the  heathen,  the  Jews, 
the  Socinians,  and  the  deists  and  atheists  of 
modem  times. 

A  special  article.  **8y9tlhneduphUo8ophe  Chre- 
tien"— a  reprint  of  a  rare  little  work  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Gamaches  (1646)^ even  gives  the  outlines 
of  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  religion,  which  by  re- 
flections on  the  physical  and  intellectual  nature 
of  man  seeks  to  oonfirm  the  trnth  of  revelation. 


In  regard  to  the  government  and  constitation 
of  the  Church  a  certain  freedom  of  opinion  ap- 
pears. The  article  Jeauiies,  for  example,  is  a 
scorching  philippic,  and  enumerates  in  long 
succession  the  scandalous  deedn  and  doctrines 
of  the  iSociety  and  its  members :  and  the  article 
i^p«  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Papacy,  in 
no  wise  pervaded  by  an  ultramontane  spirit, 
although  it  openly  favors  the  episcopal  system, 
or  the  supreme  authority  of  councils,  and  the 
so-called  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  all  articles  touching  Protest- 
antism and  the  Reformation,  every  innovation 
in  doctrine  and  practice  is  strongly  ccmdemned, 
and  these  attacks  are  characterised  by  a  disre- 
gard for  truth,  by  a  distortion  —  or  if  you  will 
— an  ignorance  of  facts.  (See  Art.  Ccdviniitme 
and  LiUheranieme), 

If  now  it  be  asked,  whence  the  injurious  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  religion  and  morals  by  this 
celebrated  work  springs,  the  source  of  it  does 
not  lie.  as  is  generally  thought,  in  open  hostility 
or  irreligion,  but  rather  in  the  mode  in  which 
religion  and  Christianity,  justice  and  morals, 
are  defended.  This  defence  falls  back  every- 
where upon  a  eudsBmonism,  so  gross  and  uncon- 
cealed that  we  may  say,  it  bases  religion,  right 
and  morality,  upon  the  princrple  of  all  immo- 
rality. Thus,  in  the  article  Chrutianieme^ 
Christianity  is  regarded  as  a  new  divinely  in- 
spired promulgation  of  the  law,  and  the  diffe- 
rence between  Christ  and  other  lawgivers  is 
made  tocon8ist  in  this,  that,  although  these  like- 
wise had  the  useful  in  view,  and  hence  based 
their  laws  upon  religion,  they  committed  the 
mistake  of  wishing  the  useful  without  the  truth, 
whilst  the  lawgiver  of  the  Christians  began  by 
sweeping  away  prevailing  errors  in  order  to 
make  his  religion  more  useful.  "Though  he 
set  forth,  as  its  first  object,  the  happiness  of  an- 
other life,  he  also  meant  it  to  render  us  happy 
in  this  world."  Hence  he  restored  the  natural 
law,  which  human  passions  had  obscured,  to  its 
original  glory,  revealed  a  higher  morality  than 
was  ever  before  known,  etc.  In  other  passages 
morality  is  put  before  faith,  "  because  he  who 
does  good  and  makes  himself  useful  to  the  world 
is  in  a  better  condition  through  morality  with- 
out faith,  than  through  faith  without  mo- 
rality." (Art.  Morale,  comp.  Art,  Foi),  So, 
also,  theism  is  to  be  preferred  to  atheism,  be- 
cause **it  is  more  advantageous"  for  nations, 
princes,  and  individuals  "  to  admit  the  existence 
of  God  than  to  reiect  it"  (Art.  Theieme).  On 
the  same  ground  it  is  asserted,  that  faith  and 
reason  durst  not  be  separated,  since  faith  rests 
upon  reason,  and  reason — which,  in  fact,  alone 
assures  us  of  the  truthfulness  of  God  and  of  his 
revelation — must  lead  to  faith.  For  if  reason  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  there 
must  proceed  from  faith  all  those  superstitious 
fancies  and  opinions,  which  play  such  a  melan- 
choly part  in  the  hist'^ry  of  religion  ;  but  supers 
stition,  put  into  practice,  is  nothing  else  than 
fanaticism,  and  this  is  more  pernicious  to  human 
society  than  atheism  itself.  ( Art.  Foi,  Raieon, 
Thiologie;  comp.  Art.  SuperstUt'on),  Monastic 
life,  or  the  existence  of  too  large  a  number  of 
monasteries,  is  condemned,  only  because  the 
land  is  thus  robbed  of  its  population,  to  the  iiii- 
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jury  of  n  uation's  power  and  prosperity  (Art. 
MonasUre) ;  of  the  true  philosopher,  who  is  gifted 
with  all  virtues  and  held  up  afi  a  perfect  model, 
it  is  expressly  said,  that  it  does  not  b<>long  to 
bis  nature  to  be  content  with  a  bare  sufficiency, 
but  unlike  **  a  Cynic  or  a  Stoic,  he  endeavors, 
whilst  making  himself  useful  to  mankind,  to 
enjoy  life  and  its  richest  pleasures."  (Art.  Phi- 
losophe). 

From  these  remarks  it  is  plain,  that  great 
stress  is  laid  up<m  the  value  of  reason  even  in 
xuatters  uf  religion,  and  faith  is  placed  below 
reason  and  morality.  It  is  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  faith  durst  not  contradict  the  clear 
perceptions  and  evident  axioms  of  reason,  that 
revelation  has  yulue  only,  where  reason  and  our 
natural  powers  fail  to  give  us  a  clear  ins^^ht  or 
enable  us  to  decide  concerning  the  true  and  the 
false  (Art.  JRaison).  P^sages  also  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  natural  religion  (so-called)  is 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  revealed  ;  in- 
deed,^ in  the  art.  li,  natureUe,  the  knowledge  of 
Qod  is  BO  far  extended,  that  revelation  seems  to 
be  unnecessary.  But  yet  such  passages  are  rare 
and  very  few  in  number;  and  hence  it  is  chiefly 
the  prevailing  sensualistio  and  realistic  view  of 
the  world,  and  the  fierce  hostility  against  all 
and  every  kind  of-  idealism,  which  rendered  the 
work  an  ally  of  the  irreligion,  unohurchliness, 
and  so-called  illuminatitm  of  the  18th  century. 
As  surely  as  Christianity  is  pervaded  by  the 
highest  and  noblest  moral,  as  well  as  metaphy- 
sical, idealism,  so  surely  is  every  attack  upon 
idealism,  at  the  same  time,  an  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.  Indirect  polemics  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  keenest  direct  assaults.  The 
low,  sensualistic  realism  of  our  work  appears 
not  only  in  the  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
science,  contained  in  the  Discours  priliminaire, 
but  still  more  in  the  superficiality  of  nearly  all 
the  articles  that  treat  of  the  higher  interests  of 
the  Spirit.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  its 
conception  of  the  nature  and  end  of  art,  that 
last  and  strongest  bulwark  of  idealism.  At  the 
head  of  the  article  Art^  we  read :  "  Man  is  only 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature ;  he  under- 
stands and  achieves  only  so  far  as  he  gains  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  around  him,  by  experi- 
ence or  reflection."  Accordingly  the  end  of  nil 
art  is  "  to  give  certain  fixed  forms  to  matter,  or  a 
function  of  the  soul,  or  n  product  of  nature." 
The  difference  between  the  liberal  (fine)  and  the 
other  (mechanic)  arts  is  said,  (Art.  Arts  libe- 
raux)  to  arine  from  the  difference  between  plea- 
sure and  want.  **The  liberal  arts  flourish, 
when  society,  satisfied  as  to  its  pressing  wants, 
begins  to  employ  itself  in  seeking  pleasure ;  then 
the  delight,  once  felt,  becomes  itself  a  netrcssity 
and  enjoyment  is  the  reward  of  life."  Not  the 
slightest  reference  is  made  to  the  relation  be- 
tween art  and  religion.  The  same  shallow, 
worldly  spirit  is  seen  in  the  choice  and  extent 
of  particular  articles.  Whilst  Biatitude,  Con- 
fession^ Diisme,  Dogme  and  Dogmatiqtie,  hn- 
morUUiti,  Libertit  Meiaphysiqfue,  Mysiire  and 
Mystique^  Protestant^  Symbole,  et  a^,  consist  of 
mere  definitions  of  names  and  brief  historical 
sketches,  everything  relating  to  the  theatre, 
dancing,  objects  of  luxury  and  pleasure*,  trade 
and  moaufaotures,  and  the  like,  are  discussed 


with  a  fulness  and  thoroughness  worthy  of  a 
better  cause ;  and  whilst  we  look  in  vain  for  an 
article  on  pantheism,  we  find  in  its  stead  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  pantomime.  On  every  oeco- 
Hiiin  classical  antiquity,  its  art  and  its  scienee, 
its  literature  and  its  civilization  are  loaded  with 
the  highest  prniMe,  whilst  in  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  so-called  renaissance  des  LetirtJf,  **  the 
very  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciencen  were 
lost,"  the  true  and  beautiful  were  neglected, 
poetry  "  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  childish  me- 
chanism," the  philosophy  of  the  ancienta  *'  was 
displaced  by  a  barbarous  tradition,"  all  Europe 
had  sunk  into  a  condition  of  slavery,  and  aaper- 
stition,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  reigned  over 
all.     (ArL  Sciences,  com  p.  Discomrs  prUJ). 

Enough — a  closer  exaininaticm  of  this  famous 
Enc.  furninhea  a  new  proof,  that  it  was  not  the 
attacks  of  philosophy,  not  the  pantheism  of 
Spinosa,  nor  the  skepticism  of  Bayle,  nor  the 
sennualism  of  Locke,  Condillac,  et.  a/.,  nut  even 
the  spirited  polemics  of  Diderot  beyond  ita  pages 
(in  the  work  itself  he  prudently  conoealea  his 
real  viewy),  nor  the  biting  wit  and  scorn  of  Vol* 
tuire,  which  brought  about  the  decay  of  morals, 
the  conteiiifit  of  religion  and  the  Church,  the 
prostitution  of  art  and  science  to  purposes  of 
8ensual  pleasure  and  material  interests,  by  which 
the  so-called/)7ii7o«'>i>Aic  century  is  distinguished ; 
but  rather  the  iiniverHal  spirit  of  worldlioeas 
that  had  infected  the  highest  circles  of  society. 
As  sure  an  Christianity  is  not  founded  on  philo* 
Hophical  ideas  and  metaphysical  speculations,  so 
sure  is  it  that  it  1ms  nothing  to  dread  from 
philosophy,  as  long  as  conscience  and  religious 
feeling  maintain  their  rightful  supremacy  in  the 
human  heart.  II.  Ulrici. —  Porter. 

Endor,  the  witch  of.  —  The  town  of  En  dor  be- 
longed (Josh.  17  :  li)  to  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh, 
but  actually  lay  in  the  bounds  of  Issachar,  and 
was,  according  to  EusebiuM,  a  large  place  in  his 
day,  near  to  Nain,  and  Scythopolis,  about  24 
miles  S.  of  Tabor  (see  Ps.  83  :  10 ;  Judges  4 :  G, 
14.  &c. ;  1  Sam.  28 :  29  :  1).  It  was  stiU  known 
to  the  crusaders,  and  later  travellers  have  dia- 
covered  its  locality.  {Robinson,  II.,  356,  300; 
Reland,  Palest.,  490,  762 ;  JlUler^s  Erdk.  XV., 
1,  p.  406). — Saul  visited  this  place,  shortly  before 
his  tragical  death,  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
on  the  eve  of  his  last  fatal  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines, in  order  to  ascertain  from  a  necromancer, 
(the  usual  means  of  learning  the  future  haying 
failed  him)  what  fate  awaited  him.  In  his  better 
days  he  had  banished  those  unlawful  and  idola- 
trous arts  from  the  country  (Ex.  22 :  18 ;  Ler.  19 : 
31 ;  20 : 6,  &c.) ;  but  in  his  last  extremity,  having 
been  told  of  this  woman  at  Endor,  renowned  for 
her  necromancy,  he  disguised  himself,  and  went 
to  her.  But  she  no  sooner  saw  Samuel's  spirit, 
than  she  cried  out,  alarmed  at  his  threatening 
mien,  and  at  once  detected  Saul  b^  his  qoeations. 
The  spirit,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  see,  told 
Saul  of  his  approaching  end,  as  the  punishment 
of  his  sins.  Terrified  he  fell  to  the  groand,  and 
was  raised  with  great  difllculty  by  the  woman 
and  his  own  attendants.  That  same  night  he 
started  on  his  way  to  meet  his  overhanging  fiite. 
— Some  critics  have  assumed  that  the  appearance 
was  a  frand,  practised  by  the  cunning  woman 
by  means  of  ventriloquism,  or  some  suoh  art. 
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Bat  the  narraiive  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Israelites  believed  in  the  pussibility  of  necnv 
manoj  (cf.  olso  Is.  8  :  19 ;  29  :  4 ;  2  Kings 
21 :  10) ;  on  the  other  that  to  resort  to  it  was 
moat  obnoxious  to  the  0.*  T.  religion.  (See 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  II.,  1,  p.  499.    Jviner's  Lex.). 

RCETSCHI.* 

Engedi  ('ISyy*^^*  'E^TO^m,  &o,),  the  ffoai's 
Jouniain,  the  name  of  a  fountain  and  town  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Uazason-tamar  (2  Chron. 
20  :  2)  t.  e.  amputatio  palmarum,  probably  from 
the  cuKtom  uf  an  artificial  fruutiiication  of  the 
date  palms  by  cutting  off  the  pistil  (see  Ritter, 
Erdk.  XIV..  7C8,  Ac.).  It  lay  near  the  centre 
of  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  the  most 
Bouthern  Israelitish  town  on  that  sea  (of.  Esek. 
47  :  10).  The  country  around  is  hilly,  with 
Bteep,  abrupt  cliffii,  rendering  the  approach  to 
It  from  the  desert  of  Judah  difficult.  It  abounds 
in  caves  (1  Sum.  24  :  1,  &c.),  and  is  very  fertile. 
Aociently  it  was  well  cultivated,  and  was  noted 
for  it8  vineyards,  balm  and  palm-trees  (Cant. 
1  :  14;  Ecclesiastic  24 :  18;  Jos.  AnL,  9,  1,  2; 
PuK.  H.  N.,  5, 15,  [17]).  The  Amorites,  primi- 
tively, dwelt  there  (Gen.  14 :  7,  unless  a  much 
more  southern  town  is  meant.  See  Robinson, 
I.,  500-0).  David  found  shelter  in  its  caves 
(1  Sam.  24,  &c.) ;  and  there  the  Moabites  an4 
Ammonites  perished  (2  Chron.  20).  The  town 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  :  62), 
and  according  to  Jos.  B,  J.,  3,  3,  5,  was  one  of 
the  II  toparchies  of  Judea,  and  (ibid.  4,  7,  2) 
was  plundered  during  a  passover  feast  by  the 
Sicarii  of  Masada.  Jerome  still  mentions  it  as 
a  vieus  prcegrandis*  This  is  the  latest  reference 
to  iU  The  time  of  its  overthrow  is  unknown. 
The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  sought  the  locality 
in  entirely  wrong  places  —  near  Bethlehem,  at 
the  southern  or  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
from  a  misapprehension  of  Jerome  and  Eueeb. 
( OnomJ)  Seetzen  was  the  first  who  ttaw  the  locality 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnon ;  Bobinaon,  the  first  modern 
traveller  who  visited  and  identified  it.  The  foun- 
tain  was  still  running,  and  around  it  lay  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings.  The  chief  part  of 
the  town  was  some  distance  below  the  fountain. 
— (See  Reland,  Palest. ;  Rirrxa,  Erdk.  XV.,  1, 
p.  585.    LT^'CH's  Expedition,  kc.). 

RVetschi.* 
Englandy  the  Beformation  in,  sprang  from 
two  fundamentally  distinct  sources :  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  Germany  upon 
the  people,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  a  King  en- 
raged at  Rome.  The  basis  of  union  between 
theBO  two  factors  was  a  common  hatred  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  separation  from  Rome  led,  of 
itself,  to  an  approximation  towards  those  favor- 
able to  a  reform,  and  these,  again,  could  hope  to 
attain  their  end  only  under  the  wise  guidance 
of  the  royal  will.  This  explains  both  the  pecu* 
liaritj  and  development  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. It  was  a  compromise,  and  was  im- 
preased  at  each  progressive  step  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reigning  Prince. — The  strong  govern- 
ment of  Henry  VIL  rose  out  of  the  civil  wars 
wilJb  freab  energy  and  power.  Henry  YIII. 
(bom  June  28, 1491)  sncoeeded  hie  father  on 
AokH  S2t  1509.  Ab  tba  younger  aon  he  vaa 
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destined  for  the  Church,  and  did  mot  lose  his 
literary  tastes  when  his  brotlier*s  death  made 
him  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
the  people.  They  hated  Henry  Vll.  for  his 
avarice.  The  son  was  prodigal  and  fond  of 
splendor.  All  the  glory  of  royalty  was  displayed ; 
the  knighthood  revived,  the  court  became  a 
stage.  —  At  first  Henry  retained  the  prudent 
counsellors  of  his  father  —  War'^^'nt  Fox,  and 
Howard  (see  Articles).  But  theb«  ^  ere  speedily 
cast  into  the  shade  by  a  man  whom  Fbx  intro- 
duced into  the  cabinet  as  an  offset  to  Iloward'a 
growing  influence.     WoUey  soon  superseded  hi( 

Eatron  and  his  patron's  opponents.  None  knew 
etter  than  Wolsev  how  to  manage  the  will  of 
the  King.  He  studied  Henry's  humors,  flattered 
his  learning,  and  whilst  feigning  acquiencenoe 
did  as  he  pleased.  /Wolsey  soon  persuaded 
Henry  to  transfer  to  his  servants  the  onerous 
cares  of  government.  Thenceforth  the  ambi- 
tious counsellor  rapidly  rose  in  power.  As  early 
aa  1516  he  stood  at  the  head  of  Church  and 
State,  being  at  once  Archb.  of  York,  Cardinal 
Legate,  and  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  a  second 
King.  More  successful  than  Becket,  he  made 
the  spiritual  equal  to  the  temporal  power,  and 
even  superior  to  the  ihrofie.  With  its  elevation 
it  also  acquired  greater  compactness  in  its  seve- 
ral parts.  The  highest  offices  of  State  were 
held  by  ecclesiastics.  In  the  Upper  House  21 
bishops  and  26  mitred  abbots  sat  beside  a  smaller 
number  of  temporal  lords.  The  common  people 
were  led  by  a  host  of  mendicant  monks.  Among 
the  4  millions  of  people  16,000  priests  were  dis- 
tributed. But  the  chief  props  of  Churcb  power 
were  the  cloisters — 1000  m  number,  with  50,000 
monks  and  nuns.  They  held  more  real  estate 
than  the  nobility,  their  annual  revenues  reached 
£300,000,  and  enabled  them  to  wield  an  im- 
mense patronage.  But  in  their  religious  and 
moral  character  they  had  greatly  degenerated. 

Upon  this  spreading  darkness,  however,  light 
broke  in  from  two  points;  from  the  declining 
star  of  Lollard  ism,  and  from  the  rising  star  of 
Humanism.  Lollardism,  once  so  powerful,  had 
long  been  banished  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  colleges,  although  Wickliffites  were  yet  found 
in  Oxford  under  Edward  IV.  But  it  was  still 
cherished  by  the  common  people.  The  secret 
circulation  of  ita  tenets  was  facilitated  by  the 
press.  The  severe  measures  enforced  against 
Its  followers  failed  to  convince,  and  only  exaspe- 
rated them  against  the  degenerate  Church. — As 
Lollardism  was  the  salt  of  the'  lower  classes,  so 
Humanism  was  a  means  of  spreading  light 
among  the  more  educated  classes.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
cent.  As  the  colleges  had  sadly  declined,  and 
offered  nothing  but  tedious  lectures  upon  canon 
law  and  the  sentences,  those  thirsting  after 
knowledge  repaired  to  Italy,  where^  the  sciencea 
were  reviving,  and  brought  back  rich  treasures 
of  learning  and  books.  Among  those  educated 
in  Italy  were  Fleming,  Grey,  Ttptof^  and  Sell- 
ing. Of  this  number  also  were  William  Qrocyn 
(tl519),  who  taught  Greek  in  Oxford,  and 
studied  not  only  Aristotle,  but  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  John  OoUi  (f  1519)  the  English  Eras- 
mus, who  founded  (1512)  the  St.  Paul's  school, 
for  the  fre^edacatton  of  152  youth,  of  which  the 
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celebrated  philologian,  Wm.  Lily  (f  1523),  wiis 
the  principal  teacher.  Many  other  schools  were 
•oon  eetablished  upon  the  model  of  Golet's.  A 
number  of  the  more  prominent  clergy  favored 
this  movement  —  as  WoUey,  Chadworth,  Lang- 
ton,  Fisher,  Fox,  who,  besides  some  free  schools, 
founded  Corptts  ChrUti  College  at  Oxford,  with 
three  professorates,  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  The- 
ology. Among  these  humanists  Thomat  More 
deserves  to  be  specially  named.  Erasmus  be- 
came assiiciated  with  these  men.  Thus,  under 
Henry  YIII.,  a  golden  age  for  literature  seemed 
about  to  dawn.  The  humanists,  "  the  Greeks," 
assailed  the  immoralities  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  and  the  superstitions  of  the  people  with 
the  weap4ms  of  learning  and  irony.  *'  The  Tro- 
jans" had  poor  means  of  defence  against  such 
tkilful  foes. 

Thus  the  way  was  open  for  a  reformation  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  Fox  desired  one  (Letter  to 
Wolsev,  Jan.  2, 1517),  and  had  many  influential 
men,  oesides  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  people, 
with  him.  But  a  champion  was  wanting  to 
gather  the  forces  of  the  reform  movement,  and 
cast  down  the  gauntlet  before  the  powerful  hier- 
archy. A  German  monk  ventured  forth.  The 
tiding  filled  the  friends  of  reform  in  England 
with  JOT  and  courage.  The  writings  of  the  con- 
tinental Reformers  spread  rapidiv  in  England. 
A  papal  bull,  early  in  1521,  complained  of  this, 
ana  demanded  their  extermination.  Wolsey 
issued  (April,  1521)  orders  accordingly,  and  had 
a  list  of  42  heresies,  found  in  those  writings, 
nailed  to  the  church-doors.  The  Lollards,  and 
t>Uier8  of  like  mind,  hailed  the  German  Reformers 
as  brethren  and  confederates.  But  the  Human- 
ists, who  had  really  built  the  bridge  over  which 
the  continental  reform  had  passed  into  England, 
now  opposed  its  progress.  In  this  they  followed 
Erasmus.  Unsparingly  as  they  chastised  par* 
ticular  abuses,  they  earnestly  defended  the 
Church  itself;  for  they  derived  the  means  of 

Sursuing  their  studies  from  the  Church's  bene- 
ces,  and  under  it  they  could  more  freely  in- 
dulge their  religious  or  irreligious  views.  As 
tha  champion  of  this  Humanist  counter  move- 
ment Henry  himself  stepped  forth  in  his  **Asser- 
tio  septem  sf^sram.,"  directed  against  Luther. 
Leo  was  m  delighted  by  the  King's  leal,  and  the 
assurance  that  Henry  would  defend  the  Church 
with  the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen,  that  he  con- 
ferred on  him  (Oct.,  1521)  the  title:  Defensor 
Juiei — a  title  found  in  a  charter  of  Richard  IL 
for  the  University  of  Oxford. — Henry's  determi- 
nation to  ro<it  out  the  new  heresy  appears  from 
«  decree  of  Oct.  21,  1521,  enjoining  it  upon  all 
the  civil  authorities  to  aid  in  the  detection  and 

Euoishment  of  its  friends.  The  Humanists, 
eaded  by  Thos.  More,  forgt>t  their  xeal  for  illu- 
mination and  tolerance,  and  turned  all  their 
learning  and  wit  against  the  Reformation.  Its 
friends  had  to  choose  between  prison  and  flight, 
recantation  and  the  stake.  The  next  twelve 
years  were  years  of  blood.  But  the  work  ad- 
yanced.  Even  the  places  where  exiles  found 
refuge  became  workshops  for  the  issue  of  the 
most  important  reformatory  writings  sent  into 
England.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Ant- 
werp. And  respectable  citixens  were  found  in 
LondoUi  as  Humphrey  Monmouth,  John  FetU, 


who  received  and  circulated  each  worka,  tb 
chief  of  which  was  TindaVs  version  of  the  N.  T. 
with  notes.  Among  those  most  active  in  its  circu- 
lation were  It.  Necion  and  Thomas  Garret^  a 
London   clergyman.      B.  Longland,   the   cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  vainly  resisted :  B, 
Tonstal,   of  London,   in   vain   bought   up    and 
burned  (1528)  all  the  copies  of  TindaVa  yemion 
he  could  obtain  ;  More  showed  in  vain  that  Tin- 
dal's  version  was  full  of  errors.     Its  superiority 
overall  previous  translationn  was  ton  well  known. 
Other  works  of  Tindnl :  **0f  the  Wicked  Mam- 
mon ;"  "  On  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  Ac., 
and  Jofin  Frith's  "  Mirn»r,"  Ac. ;  "  Treatise  on 
the  Sacrament ;"  "  Book  of  Purgatory,"  were 
widely  scattered.     But  scarcely  any  was  more 
read  than  "  The  Supplication  of  the  Beggars,** 
bv  Simon  Fish,  a  fugitive  Kentish  lawyer,  issued 
about  1527.     It  exposed,  with  biting  sarcasm, 
the  state  of  the  Church,  from  a  social-political 
point  of  view,  and  especially  the  vicious  influ- 
ence of  monnsticism.     More's  reply :  "  The  Sop- 
plication  of  Souls,"  only  laid  bare  the  weakness 
of  his  cause.     Henry,  who  received  a  copy  of 
Fish's  book  from  Anne  Bolen,  regarded  it  with 
favor,  and  protected  Fish  against  persecution. 

Thus  the  seed  of  evanKclical  truth  secretin 
grew  in  spite  of  foes  and  flames.  It  is  remar! 
ahle  that  its  ablest  advocates  were  f«iand  in 
Wolsey's  Cardinal's  College  in  Oxford.  In  1526 
Garrd  distributed  some  of  Tindal's  Testame; 
among  its  students,  and  in  1527  a  society  t 
those  friendly  to  Luther's  views  was  formed 
there.  Frith,  whom  Wolsey  had  called  thither 
as  a  professor,  was  of  the  number.  He  was  cast 
into  a  damp  prison  where  many  died.  But  he 
escaped  and  became  a  co-worker  with  Tindal. 
For  his  refutation  of  More's  Defence  of  Purga- 
tory, and  his  book  against  traneubstantiation, 
he  died  at  the  stake  in  1533. — The  Reformation 
took  still  stronger  hold  upon  Cambridge,  where 
Stafford  (1524-27)  lectured  upon  the  Bible  in- 
stead of  the  sentences,  and  Thos,  Bilneg,  Barnes, 
Hugh  Latimer,  Bradford,  Allen,  Coverdale,  Lam- 
bert^ and  others,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Word  of  God. — Whilst,  therefore,  the  old 
Humanists  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  a  new 
race  of  classical  scholars  arose,  who,  by  their 
writings  and  preaching,  ably  advocated  the  evan- 
gelical movements.  But  as  long  as  the  King,  the 
chief  civil  oflScers,  and  the  Bishops  remained 
hostile  to  the  Reformation  there  was  no  hope  of 
its  succoRR.  At  this  juncture  an  event  occurred, 
which,  though  seemingly  insignificant,  estranged 
Henry  from  Rome,  and  led  him  to  favor  the  Re- 
formation.— The  King  desired  his  marria  with 
his  brother's  widow,  for  which  a  special  papal 
dispensation  had  been  granted  (Dec.  26,  1503), 
t«i  be  annulled.  Of  their  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  only  Mary  survived.  Catherine,  more- 
over, bad  ceased  child  bearing,  and  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  infirm.  With  this  Henry's 
old  doubts  about  the  lawfulness  of  their  unfon 
revived.  From  Thomas  Aquinas  he  learned  that 
the  Pope  could  not  dispense  from  a  divine  in- 
junction. His  perplexity  was  increased  by  the 
question  raised  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Mary, 
whose  marriage  with  Charles  V.,  and  then  with 
Francis  I.,  had  been  proposed.  Negotiations 
were  opened  for  Henry's  union  with  the  Ducbeii 
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>rAIen^n,  then  with  Renate;  hot  they  failed. 
TherenpoD  Anne  Bolen,  who  had  ja8t  returned 
from  Paris,  and  drew  all  eyes  npon  her  bj  her 
charms,  appeared  at  court.    IIenry'8  strongest 
passions  were  inflamed,  and  when  Anne  resisted 
all  unlawful  advances,  he  became  more  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Gathnrine.  •  The 
must  distinguished  Bishops  and  jurists  were 
consulted.     All  but  Mofc  and  Fisher  yielded  to 
Henry's  wishes.    Wolsev  wavered  for  a  while, 
but  finally  pressed  the  King's  request  at  Rome 
(Dec.,  1527).     Clement  VIL  was  sorely  per- 
plexed.    By  annulling  the  bull  of  Julius  II.  he 
would  enrage  the  Emperor,  by  refusing  he  would 
offend  Henry ;  whereas  he  needed  the  help  of 
both  against  Francis.     At  length  he  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  Wolsey,  trusting  to  the  pru* 
dence  of  Wolsey  for  the  longest  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  decree  of  divorce.     Catharine 
was  not  summoned  before  the  Legates  entrusted 
with  the  case  until  June,  1529.    Campeggio  de- 
ferred a  final  decision.    He  knew  that  negotia- 
tions fur  peace  were  pending  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  P4>pe,  and  actually  held  a  letter 
from  Clement  (of  July  19)  recalling  him  from 
.jHgland,  when  tidings  of  the  peace  of  Cam  bray 
t\ug.  5)  reached  him.    Further  proceedings  in 
.  Merenoe  to  the  divorce  were  transferred  to  Rome, 
and  CampegjEio  left  London  in  Sept.,  1529.  — 
Then  came  Wolsey 's  fall.    His  numerous  foes 
'rged  him  with  the  failure  of  the  divorce- 
.  I'heme.    On  Oct.  17, 1529,  the  King  transferred 
the  Great  Seal  from  him  to  More,  and  ho  was 
dismissed  from  the  court.    His  enemies  even 
looght  to  press  the  prcemunire  against  him. 
Although   the  act  did  not  apply  to  his   case, 
Wulsey  hoped  to  gain  something  by  meek  con- 
fesitions.     The  Parliament  was  convoked,  Nov. 
3, 1529,  the  first  time  for  seven  years,  and  nume- 
rous charges  were  brought  against  him.     The 
Upper  House  at  once  sustained  them,but  through 
the  influence  of  Cromwell,  Wolsey's  secretary, 
the  Lower  House  rejected  them.     The  fall  of 
this  mighty  Prelate  brought  relief  to  the  people. 
Men  favorable  to  reforms  in  Church  and  State, 
became  the  King's  councillors,  such  as  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  Bolen,  Cromwell,  and 
Craomer,  who  advised  Ifenry  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  to  the  judgment  of  theologians. 
The  opinion  of  Universities  and  distinguished 
scholars,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  accordingly 
sought.    By  menaces  and  bribes  an  approving 
sentence  was  obtained  from  Oxford;  the  Soi^ 
bonne  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  King.    But  the 
French    Bishops    and    Italian   Universities  at 
once  a^^roved.    Among  the  Reformers  Zwingli, 
CEcoIampadius,  and  Andrew  Osiander  favored 
the  divorce,  Luther  and   Melanchthon   disap- 
proved of  it.    These  opinions  were  laid  before 
the  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1531,  and  published ; 
in  July  Catharine  left  the  court  forever. — Simul- 
tane<iu8ly  with  the  above  movement,  the  King 
used  measures  to  make  the  clergy  of  the  realm 
more  dependent  upon  the  throne.    As  most  of 
them  haa  acknowledged  Wolsey's  primacy  they 
were  also  threatened  with  the  pnemunire.    See- 
ing the  sword  overhead,  they  resolved,  in  the 
Convocation  of  Jan.  24,  1531,  to  purchase  ex- 
emption with  £100,000.    But  Henry  demanded 
(Feb.  7)  a  recognition  of  himself  as  bead  of  the 


Church.    They  hesitated,  but  finally  added  to 
the  preface  of  the  subsidy  bill :  "We  acknowledge 
his  Majesty  as  the  chief  protector  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  iU  only  and  supreme  Lord  and 
Head,  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows  this.'' 
By  this  act  of  submission,  which  was  signed  by 
9  bishops  and  62  abbots  and  priors  of  the  Upper, 
and  by  64  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  were  re- 
leased from  the  proemunire.     The  Convocation 
of  York  followed  this  example.  May  4.    The 
next  year  the  Ccmvocation  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  making  ecolesisstical  laws  without  the 
King's  approval,  and  a  change  was  proposed  in 
the  laws  limiting  the  royal  prerogatives. — Henry 
now  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pliant  clergy:  the 
Parliament  sealously  seconded  his  plans:  Sir 
Thomas  Audley  was  made  Chancellor  (May  16, 
1532).  and  Cranmer,  Archb.  of  Canterburv  (Aug. 
23,  1532),  both  friends  of  the  Reformolion ;  he 
was  on  good  terms  with  Francis  L,  and  in  union 
with  the  German  Protestants.     Whilst,  there- 
fore, Clement  VII.  was  preparing  a  bull  of  ex- 
c<»mmunication   (Nov.  15,   and   then    Dec.  23, 
1532),  in  case  Henry  refused  to  relinquish  Anne 
Bolen,  he  secretly  married  her  (Nov.  14,  1532; 
others  say  Jan.  25,  1533).    The  next  step  was  to 
substitute  another  tribunal  for  the  papal.    This 
was  done  in  Feb.,  1533,  by  the  statute  (24  Henry 
VIII.,  0.12),  which  made  all  appeals  to  Rome 
liable  to  the  pnemunire,  and  gave  the  episcopal 
courts  jurisdiction  over  all    the  ecclesiastical 
affn!irs  of  the  realm,  with  the  right  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  the  King,  or  if  he  were  a  party  in  the  case, 
to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation.  There- 
upon the  mutter  of  the  divorce  was  brought  before 
both  Houses,  and  decided  in  the  King's  favor. 
But  he  had  previously  (Apr.  12,  1533)  been 
publicly  married  to  Anne.     In  May  Catharine 
was  summoned,  and  for  refusing  to  appear,  was 
condemned  for  contumacy.  May  23.    Her  mar- 
riage was  declared  null,  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  Bolen  confirmed,  and  Anne  crowned  on 
June  1.     As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  Rome 
the  Pope  annulled  the  divorce  and  the  new  mar- 
riage, and  threatened  the  ban ;  but  fearing  to 
offend  Francis  I.,  he  agreed  to  open  negotia- 
tions, when  Bonner  appeared  before  him  (Nov.) 
and  appealed  to  a  general  council.    Neverthe- 
less, pressed  by  the  Emperor  and  his  own  cardi- 
nals, Clement  signed  the  ban  (March  23, 1534). 
In  England  this  event  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  statute  extending  the  King's  powers  (25  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  19  ;  March  30, 1534).  in  the  preface  of 
which  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  questioned,  all 
the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Convocation  are 
made  dependent  upcm  the  permission  of  the 
King,  appeals  referred  to  a  royal  court    of 
delegates,  the  choice  of  bishops  vested  in  the 
King,  all  tithes  to  Rome  prohibited,  the  right 
of  dispensation  transferred  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries  ordered.  At 
the  same  time  the  royal  succession  was  fixed, 
Mary  declared    illegitimate,   and  all  assaults 
upon  the  new  marriage,  high  treason.  The  oath 
of  succession  had  to  be  taken  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  before  its  adjournment.  The 
Convocation  also  signed  a  declaration  (March 
31,  1534)  that  the  Roman  bishop  enjoyed  no 
higher  divine  authority  over  England  than  any 
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other  foreign  prelate.  The  province  of  York, 
the  oniverftities,  and  many  monaateries,  also 
assented  to  this.  The  bifihops  speedily  took  the 
oath  of  succession  from  their  clergy,  and  urged 
obedience  to  the  King.  Henry  answered  the 
ban  of  the  Pope  by  abolishing  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter  in  the  realm.  On  Nov.  3.  the  Par- 
liament parsed  the  act  of  the  Kinjc's  supremacy 
(Stat.  III.,  492),  by  which  act  a  Catholic  National 
Church,  vnder  the  royal  svpremaeu,  and  indepen- 
dent of  Borne,  vas  estaUinhed.  Henry  desired 
no  more.  But  in  order  to  justify  this  rupture 
with  Rome,  and  otherwise  bring  the  people  over 
to  the  now  order,  it  was  necessary  for  the  King 
and  his  friends  to  fall  back  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  abolish  the  mon- 
asteries and  mendicant  orders,  which  were  the 
bulwark  of  Popery  in  the  land.  This  led  the 
King  to  favor  the  friends  of  Evangelical  truths 
The  violent  denunciations  of  some  of  the  monas- 
tic orders  rendered  severe  measures  necessary. 
During  the  winter  of  1535-6  a  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  brought  facts  to  light,  touching 
their  moral  degradation  and  immense  wealth, 
which  led  Parliament,  Feb.,  1536,  to  abolish  376 
smaller  ones,  and  transfer  all  their  rights,  pos- 
sessions, and  revenues  to  the  crown,  their  treas- 
ures amounting  to  £100,000,  and  their  annual 
revenues,  £30,000,  were  committed  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  special  commission.  The  priors 
of  these  monasteries  received  a  dowry ;  the  rest 
received  little  or  no  help.  Many  nuns  were 
thrown  out  on  the  highways ;  many  monks  had 
to  beg  their  bread.  A  diocesan  visitation  was  like- 
wise ordered,  so  that  the  clergy  might  also  be  in- 
structed in  the  new  measures,  and  the  refractory 
punished.  At  the  same  time  Henry  sought 
favorable  foreign  alliances  against  Rome.  In 
1535  Fuz,  Heath,  and  Dr.  Barnes  were  sent  to 
the  Smalcald  Convention  of  Protestant  princes, 
to  close  with  them  a  league  of  mutual  defence. 
They  required  Henry  to  adopt  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  to  pledge  money  for  the  war, 
promising  in  turn  to  acknowledge  him  as  Pro- 
tector, and  not  to  aid  his  foes.  But  Gardner 
managed  to  contravene  the  league.  Further 
negotiations,  to  prosecute  which  Melnnchthon, 
Bucer,  and  Draco  were  to  have  gone  to  England, 
failed  in  consequence  of  Queen  Anne's  death. 
May  19,  1536.    Catharine  had  died  on  Jan.  8 

Sreceding.  The  tyrant  Henry  married  Jane 
eymuur  the  day  after  Anne's  execution.  Both 
queens  being  now  out  of  the  way,  Paul  III., 
who,  upon  hearing  of  the  execution  of  Fisher 
and  More,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, had  prepared  a  violent  bull  of  condemna- 
tion, hoped  anew  that  the  contniversy  might  be 
^ttled.  But  his  legate  in  England  was  soon 
convinced  that  the  schism  was  incurable.  The 
new  queen  also  was  favorable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  new  Parlianrent  was  more  pliant  than 
the  old,  and  declared  both  Mary  and  Elisabeth 
illegitimate,  and  yielded  everything  to  Henry. 
The  Convocation  opened  June  16,  1536,  by 
Cromwell,  the  vicar^general,  laid  the  basis  of  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  by  adopting  the  ten  articles 

?repared  by  Cranmer  and  other  theologians, 
'hese  acknowledge:  1)  the  S.S.,  with  the  three 
lid  oreeda  ai  the  grcuad  of  faith ;  2-4)  three 


sacraments,  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  under  Ixith  forms,  retaining  transubstan- 
tiatitm  ;  5)  justification  as  the  gift  of  God's  grace 
in  Christ,  and  appropriated  by  contrition,  faith, 
and  active  love ;  6)  pictures  as  helps  to  devo- 
tion, but  not  as  objects  of  worship :  7-^)  the 
saints  as  examples  and  intercessors;  9)  the 
utility  of  Church  usages;  10)  tbnt  prayers  and 
masses  for  the  dead  were  allowable,  bot  nut 
papal  indulgences.  These '  articles  were  ap- 
proved by  18  bishops,  and  40  ablmts  and  priors, 
and  50  members  of  the  Lower  House.  By  the 
King's  orders  they  were  published,  the  clergy 
were  directed  to  preach  uptm  the  royal  supre- 
macy and  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  articles, 
saints'  days  were  abolished,  and  a  Latin  and 
English  Confession  (Cuverdale's.  1535)  were  to  be 
placed  in  every  church.  This  first  Confession, 
however  unsatisfactory,  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done  at  the  time.  The  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation did  not  wish  to  tear  down  the  old 
Church,  but  correct  its  abuses.  To  this  conserva- 
tive party  belonged,  besides  Cranmer  and  Crom- 
well, Bishops  Latimer  of  Worcester  (I535-9J, 
Edw.  F<ix  of  Hereford  (1535-8).  Goodrich  of  Ely 
(1533-54),  Shaxton  of  Sarum  (1535-9),  Bariow 
of  St.  David's  (1535-54),  Hilsey  of  Rochester 
(1539).  The  extreme  Rominh  party  was  headed 
by  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  B.  of  Winchester,  and  included 
Stokesley  of  London,  Lee,  Archb.  of  York,  with 
his  three  provincials,  Longland  (the  King's  con- 
fessor), Tonstal.  and  Kite.  York  was  still  the 
stnmghold  of  Romanism ;  there  popular  ignor- 
ance, and  clerical  and  monkish  fanaticism  most 
ab<iunded;  there  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
measures  caused  the  greatest  commotion.  In 
Lincolnshire  a  host  of  20,000  men,  led  by  two 
priests,  rose  in  rebellion ;  but  the  prudence  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  soon  suppressed  it.  Many 
of  these  rebels,  however,  joined  another  more 
alarming  movement  in  Yorkshire,  mastering 
40,000  men,  and  favored  by  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land. Negotiations  were  opened  with  them. 
An  amnesty  and  a  parliament  at  York  were 
promised ;  but  the  pledge  was  broken.  The  in- 
surgents marched  forth  anew,  but  were  soon  pat 
down,  and  the  leaders,  with  70  others,  were  exe- 
cuted. A  general  amnesty  (July,  1537)  then 
restored  peace.  The  first  result  of  these  insui^ 
rections  was  the  dissolving  of  the  larger  monas- 
teries, as  the  chief  sources  of  the  recent  troubles. 
Visitations  were  instituted.  The  officers,  con- 
scious of  guilt,  and  fearing  exposure  and  pun- 
ishment, at  once  yielded  upon  being  promised 
an  annual  stipend.  One  after  another  these 
sfeats  of  Romanism  fell,  and  their  relics  and 
images  were  brought  forth  and  burned.  Even 
Becket's  bimes  were  not  spared.  The  ban  long 
withheld  was  now  sealed  against  the  heretical, 
adulterous,  murderous,  traitor;  and  the  Empe- 
ror and  Francis  I.  were  commanded  to  wage  a 
crusade  against  him.  Henry  parried  the  blow 
by  warlike  preparations  and  artful  diplomacy, 
and  went  on  dissolving  the  cloisters.  The  Par- 
liament sanctioned  his  measures  by  a  special 
act,  and  authorised  further  proceedings.  The 
remaining  monasteries  were  accordingly  dis- 
solved,  and  thus  JC160,000  added  annually  to 
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the  atale  treMury.    The  monks  and  nans,  with 
thousands  who  bad  been  employed  at  the  monas- 
teries, suffered  greatly.    This  may  have  been 
unavoidable ;  but  there  is  no  justification  fur 
the  reckless  souandering  uf  the  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained, instead  of  using  it,  as  Cranmer  wished, 
for  the  establishment  of  free  theological  semina- 
ries, many  additional  bishoprics  and  honpitals. 
But  only  six  new  sees  were  founded :  Bristol, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Chester,  and 
Westuiinster  (the  last  soon  again  dissolved), 
with  two  universiry  colleges,  and  a  few  schools. 
For  the  King  desired  refurm  only  so  far  as  it 
filled  his  coffers,  and  confirmed  his  supremacy. 
Things  now  Uwk   an  unfavorable  turn;  Jane 
&yiiumr  died  (Oct.  24,  1537)  after  giving  birth 
to  a  male  heir  to  the  throne.    The  King  grew 
more  morose  and  arbitrary  than  ever,  and  more 
accessible  to  the  insinuations  of  the  Romish 
party.      Norfolk's    influence    increased ;    Gar* 
diner  had  returned  from  a  foreign  mission,  and 
found  a  new  coadjutor  in  Bonner  (B,  of  Here- 
ford  from   1538-40,  and  of  London.  1540-9). 
The  acts  of  the  same  Parliament  which  dissohed 
the  cloisters,  show  the  growing  power  of  the 
friends  of  Kome.  The  want  of  a  definite  system 
of  doctrine  became  ever  more  apparent.     Lam- 
bert was  executed  at  the  stake  (Nov.,  1538),  for 
holding  Zwinglian    sacramental  views.      The 
Parliament  had  never  sanctioned  the  10  articles 
of  the  Convocation.     A  commission  of  theolo- 
gians, with  Cranmer  at  their  head,  revised  them, 
and  in  Deo.,  1537,  submitted  *^The  godly  and 
pious  inidiiuiion  of  a  Christian  Man"  or  ^*The 
Bishopt^  Book"  to  the  King's  approval.   Henry 
made  various  changes,  but  gave  no  orders  fur 
its  introduction.    Cranmer  now  hoped  to  effect 
more  by  the  help  of  the  German  Reformers. 
Henry  thought  much  of  Melanchthon,  and  often 
invited  him  to  England.    M.  could  not  comply, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1538  Burckhardt,  Boyne- 
burg,  and  Myconius  were  sent  to  £nglnnd. 
Gardiner,  however,  frustrated  the  scheme.  After 
discussing  a  few  points  the  Germans  returned, 
and  the  Parliament  undertook  the  framing  of 
articles.    After  violent  debates  the  *'  six  bloody 
articles  "  were  adopted  (June  28,  1539).     They 
maintained,  1)  transubstantiation,  2),  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  3)  sacerdotal  celibacy,  4) 
the  perpetuity  of  vows  of  chastity,  5)  masses  for 
the  dead,  and  6)  auricular  confession.    The 
penalty  of  denying  the  first,  and  of  delay  on  the 
part  of  priests  to  dissolve  marriages  contracted, 
was  death.    The  doctrines  were  enforced  with 
nnheard  of  cruelty.    In  a  short  time  500  per- 
sons were  imprisoned.    Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
strove  to  moderate  the  cruelties.    Whilst  Crom- 
well was  at  the  helm,  there  were  no  executions. 
But  his  attempts  to  counteract  the  Papistn,  by 
inducing  the  uxorious  King  to  marry  Anne  of 
Cleves,  wrought  his  downfall.  Henry  was  seized 
with  such  aversion  towards  Anne  at  bin  first 
sight  of  her,  that  though  he  consented  to  the 
marriage  (Jan.,  1540),  he  soon  effected  a  divorce 
(July  10, 1540).  The  King's  anger  vented  itself 
upon  Cromwell,    lie  was  beheaded,  July  28, 
lo40.    His  fall  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Evan- 
gelical cause.  Cranmer  could  not,  single-handed, 
stay  the  encroachments  of  the  Romish  party. 


The  rest  of  Henry's  reign  exhibits  a  wretched 
wavering  between  progress  and  retrogression, 
according  to  the  King's  humor,  and  party  pre- 
dominance.   At  first  the  Papists  triumphed. 
Even  before  Anne's  death  Henry  was  captivated 
by  Catharine  Howard^  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Noi^ 
folk.    He  married  her  on  Aug.  8,  1540.     On 
Feb.  12,  1542,  she  was  beheaded,  ostensibly  for 
her  previously  immoral  life.    In  Henry's  ntxth 
wife,  Catharine  J\irr  (July  7.  1543),  the  Pro- 
testants found  a  true  and  prudent  friend.    The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  during  this  period 
may  be  briefly  stated.    Whilst  Cromwell  still 
lived  two  commissions  were  instituted  (1540) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  faith,  ana 
order  of  worship.     "  The  godly  and  pioos  insti- 
tution of  a  Chnstian  Man,"  after  being  revised 
with  Henry's  assistance,  was  published,  1543, 
under  the  title :  *^A  necessary  doctrine  and  eru- 
dition  for  any   Christian    Man"  also  called 
'*  The  King's  Book."     In  many  particulars  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  party  is  seen.     In  Art. 
1  an  attempt  is  made  to  harmonize  justification 
by  faith  with  the  efficacy  of  good  works.   Art.  2 
treats  of  the  Roroinh  C.  as  including  all  be- 
lievers, whatever  their  diversity  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternals.   Art.  3  recognises  the  7  sacraments. 
Art.  4,  of  the  decalogue,  admits  the  utility  of 
pictures.      Arts.  5  and    6  retain    the    Lord's 
Prayer,  and  Ave  Maria  in  the  vernacular ;  7  ac- 
knowledges free  will ;  8  and  9,  on  justification 
and  good  works,  hold  up  rather  the  example 
than  the  merits  of  Christ,  sanctification  than 
justification,  and  admit  the  meritoriousness  of 
good  works,  but  not  such  as  are  merely  out- 
ward ;  10  approves  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  but 
says  nothing  of  masses  for  them,  or  of  purga- 
tory.    The  Liturgy,  revised  by  the  other  com- 
mission, was  altered  but  little ;  but  in  1544  the 
prayers  for  processions  and  litanies  were  or- 
dered to  be  translated  into  English.     In  1546 
Henry's  Primer  was  published.^an  abbreviation 
of  the  Romish  breviary,  in  English,  which  was 
used  in  public  worship.    But  immediately  after 
Cromwell's  fall  the  Romish  partv  carried  an  act 
of  Parliament  which  made  the  Ring's  orders  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  laws  of  the  realm.     In 

1542  they  obtained  a  prohibition  of  all  religious 
works  excepting  the  **  King's  Book,"  and  in 

1543  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  limited  to  the 
higher  classes.  Their  hopes  of  suppressing  the 
Reformation  were  strengthened  by  Henry's  alli- 
ance with  the  Emperor,  on  which  occasion  he 
legitimised  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  But  the  grow- 
ing infirmity  of  the  King  changed  matters. 
Mary  turned  towards  the  Seymours,  the  nearest 
kin  of  the  successor.  Henry,  to  secure  Edward 
against  peril  from  party  conflicts,  appointed  his 
maternal  uncle  regent.  Gardiner  lost  the  King's 
confidence.  Norfolk  and  his  son  Surrey  were 
put  ou(  of  the  way  by  false  charges;  Surrey 
was  beheaded,  his  father  barely  escaped  by 
Henry's  death. — The  reign  of  Henry  is  com- 
monly thought  to  have  impeded  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  true  the  faith  of  the  people  was 
fashioned  after  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  King, 
who  was  prompted  chiefly  by  worldly,  selfish 
motives.  Still  it  was  fortunate  that  a  monarch, 
at  heart  a  Papist,  was  led  even  thus  to  aid 
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a  cause  which  he  might  have  sappreesed  Vy 
foroe,  as  his  predeoessore  did  Lollardism.  And 
although  the  free  development  uf  many  eran-  ^ 
fi;elieal  germs  yftta  hindered,  the  political  and  i 
religious  unity  of  the  realm  was  preserved.  It 
must  he  remembered,  aUo,  that  England  lacked 
men,  like  those  raised  up  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, who  possessed  the  requisite  ability  to 
organize  fully,  and  carry  forward  a  complete 
Returmation.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  in 
the  next  period  of  its  history. 

Edward  VL  (Jan.  29.  1547,  to  July  6. 1553) 
asoended  the  throne  in  his  10th  year.    He  was 
educated,   under  Cranmer's  direction,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Cox,  and  Sir  John  Gheke,  who  sedu- 
lously taught  him  the  principles  of  evangelical 
truth.    He  combined  the  talent  of  bis  father  with 
the  amiability  of  his  mother.   Great  things  were 
expected  from  his  reign.   He  was  placed,  during 
his  minority,  under  the  guidance  of  a  council  of 
16  men,  at  whose  side  stood  the  privy  council. 
The  regency,  according  to  intimations  in  Henry's 
will,  at  once  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  rank, 
.  and  appropriated  some  earlier  church  estates. 
The  two  religious  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced  in  the  Council.    At  the  head  of  the 
Romish  party  stood  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Wrio- 
thesley  and  Bishop  Tonstal ;  at  that  of  the  other 
party  Cranmer  and  Count  Hartford  (Duke  of 
Somerset)    Edward's   uncle,   who  was  chosen 
president,  in  spite  of  Wriothesley's  opposition. 
The  latter  was  deprived  of  the  Ureat  Seal  for 
some  misdemeanor,  and  thus  quieted.   Somerset 
now  became  protector  of  the  realm,  and  chief 
of  the  regency  (March  13,  1547).     Thus  the 
Protestants    obtained    a    decided    ascendency. 
Still  the  Romish  party  wielded  great  power,  and 
found  an  able  champion  in  Gardiner,  supported 
by  man^  bishops,  nearly  all  the  clergy,  and  by 
the  Universities,  where  the  light  of  the  gospel 
was  soon  extinguished.    The  mass  of  the  people 
was  but  little    penetrated,  as  yet,  by  the  leaven 
of  truth.    The  cause  was  also  endangered  by 
the  fanaticism  of  its  friends.     To  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  reconcile  conflicting 
Tiews,  a  medium  course  had  to  be  opened.    No 
one  could  do  this  so  well  as  Cranmer.    In  rear- 
ing the  new  edifice  he  endeavored  to  use  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  material  of  the  old,  and  to  re- 
tain its  general  plan.    But  he  did  not  despise 
other  material,    w  urthy  exiles  were  encouraged 
to  return  home,  and  continental  scholars  were 
invited  to  assist  in  the  work.     The  confessional 
writings  of  this  period  bear  distinct  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.     The 
royal  supremacy  furnished  the  surest  defence 
of  the  Reformation,  and  made  all  attacks  upon 
the  measures    of  the    regency   high    treason. 
Cranmer,  therefore,  received  his  office  anew  from 
tho  King,  and  requested  all  the  bishops  to  do 
the  same.     In  order  to  carry  out  this  measure 
among  all  the  clergy,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  general  Reformation,  a  Church  visitation 
was  appointed  in  April,  1547.   Previously  m^ans 
were  used  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  evangelical   principles.      Cran- 
mer had  Erasmus' paraphrases  circulated  (July, 
1547)  in  English.     The  Book  of  Homilies,  com- 
posed by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  &q,,  dis- 


tinctly asserted  the  doctrine  of  justifieation  bj 
faith.  Both  books  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  the 
churches — a  measure  required  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  clergy,  and  their  hostility  to  the  Kefurmi- 
tion.  To  prevent  disturbances,  either  by  the  Be^ 
moDS  of  Papists  or  fanatics,  permission  to  preach 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  superior  courts. 
Accordingly  the  visUation  began  in  September, 
in  conformity  with  37  articles  of  iDStroction, 
directing  not  merely  the  taking  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  but  also  the  aboliton  of  pilgrimages, 
processions,  and  pictures  from  churches,  the  use 
of  the  paraphrases  and  homiliefi,  of  the  litany  is 
the  vernacular,  the  reading  of  Scripture  lessons, 
the  examination  of  communicants,  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  sealous  discharj^e 
of  ministerial  duties,  and  the  keeping  Charch 
records.  The  visitors  were  accompanied  by 
preachers,  who  instructed  the  people  concemiDg 
the  Reformation. 

On  Nov,  4,  1547,  the  Paiiiameni  was  opened 
which  laid  the  foundation   of  the    Reformed 
Church,     Measures    previously   adopted  were 
approved ;  the  laws  against  heretics  were  abro- 
gated ;    the  royal    supremacy   was    confirmed 
anew,  and  so  far  extended  that  the  appointment 
of  bishops  and  of  ecclesiastical  courts  was  in- 
vested entirely  in  the  King;  masses  for  sools 
were  abolished ;    and  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  introduced, —  but  at  the  same  time 
severe  penalties  were  threatened  against  the  fre- 
quent assaults  upon  the  sacrament.     The  coi'et- 
ous  nobility  ^ave  ready  assent  to  the  dissolatioD 
of  still  remaining  eccf.  establishments ;  hot,  as 
before,   the   wealth   thus  obtained   was  sadly 
squandered.     The  Protector,  especially,  appro- 
priated a  large  share  of  it.    Other  propositions, 
however,  as  the  revision  of  the  eccl.  laws,  the 
remodelling  of  the  order  of  worship,  the  aboli- 
tion of  celibacy,  and  the  participation  of  the 
convocation  in  eccl.  legislation,  were  not  eDte^ 
tained.   Cranmer  went  forward  with  his  reforms. 
In  Jan.,  1548,  he  forbid  the  use  of  candles, 
ashes,  and  palms,  and  readily  granted  exemp- 
tions from  fasting.    In  Febr.  he  ordered  all  pio- 
tures  to  be  removed  from  the  churches.    He 
likewise  had  the  sermons  upon  the  Nuremberg 
Lutheran  Catechism  translated  into  Latin,  by 
Justus  Jonas,  and  then  published  an  English 
version  of  the  book.     At  the  same  time  he,  vith 
Bishops  Goodrich,  Ridley,  kc.t  prepared  a  nev 
order  of  worship  on  the  basis  of  the  best  ancient 
liturgies,  and  that  of  Cologne,  in  which  tbese^ 
vice  for  the  Lord's  Supper  was  copied  almost 
literally  from  the  Romish  missal,  and  auricalsr 
confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  signing  with 
the  cn)ss,  unction,  and  priestly  vestments  were 
retained.     It  was  published  late  in  1548.  and 
offered  as  a  Christmas  present  to  the  King. 
Early    in   1549    the   first    act    of   Uniformity 
adopted  it  as  the  general  prayer-book,  and  o^ 
dered  its  introduction  on  July  I.   The  abolition 
of  celibacy  was  ruled  by  the  same  Parlisment, 
but  only  as  a  necessary  evil.     Thus  far  the  P^' 
pists  resisted  in  vain.    Gardiner,  who,  from  the 
first,  had  opposed  the  paraphrases  and  homilies* 
and  disputed  the  authority  (»f  the  regency,  was 
in  the  Tower.     Tonstal  had  retired  to  his  see, 
and  was  quiet    Bonner  was  now  as  pliant  sf 
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he  had  been  fierce.    Others  were  equally  indif- 
ferent, Mary  alone  ezoepted.   But  the  populace, 
asoribing  the  prevailing  poverty  and  distreHS  to 
refurniatory  measures,  fsave  vent  to  smothered 
anger  when  the  new  liturgy  was  introduced. 
The  excitement  raged  most  m  Devonshire  and 
Norfolk,  where  Cardinal  Pule  had  many  adhe- 
rents.   In  Cornwall  an  army  of  10,000  men  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Fopery,  and  was  put 
down  wiih  difficulty.  In  Norfolk,  Ket,  a  tanner, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  insurgents,  declared  war 
against  the  nobility  and  regency.    The  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  to  be  called  with  his  troops  from 
Scotland  before  the  rebellion  could  be  quelled. 
In  addition  to  this  England  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  France  by  Henr/s  scheme  of  having 
Mary  of  Scotland  espoused  to  Edward — a  scheme 
favored  by  the  Protestants.    This  war  emptied 
the  treasury,  and  endangered  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  France,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
jFMedor^  whom  the  other  councillors  hated  for 
his  ambition  —  the  Papists  especially  for  his 
eccles.    innovations.      Warwick    joined    with 
Southampton,  Somerset's  chief  opponent,  and 
Boon  succeeded  in  having  the  Protector  sent  to 
the  Tower  (Sept.,  1549),  and  deprived  of  his 
office.     Still  Warwick,  to  keep  the  King's  favor, 
had  to  aid  the  Reformation ;   so  that  during 
Somerset's  imprisonment,  not  only  were  stricter 
orders  enforced  for  introducing  the  liturgy,  but 
a  form  of  ordination,  and  book  of  eccles.  Inw 
were  resolved  upon ;  the  former  was  completed  in 
March,  1550,  the  latter  work  took  several  years. 
The  ordination-service,  with  a  few  alterations, 
made  under  Charles  II.,  is  the  same  now  used. 
ThuS'far  the  aim  was  not  so  muclrtn  found  a 
new  Church,  as  to  purify  the  old.    Hence  the 
means  used  to  suppress  the  Anabaptists,  Anti- 
trinitarians.   Gospellers,   and    other    fanatical 
bodies,  were  severer  than  those  employed  against 
Popery;  for  so  far  as  they  maintained  views 
adverse  to  the  State  and  good  morals,  they  for- 
feited claims  to  toleration.     But  it  is  a  stain 
opon  Edward's  reign,  that  Joan  Bocher  was 
burnt  (May,  1550)  for  denying  Christ's  true 
humanity,  and  van  Paris,  a  Hollander,  for  deny- 
ing his  divinity. 

Gradually  the  principles  of  (he  German  and 
Swiss  Reformation  exerted  a  more  decided  influ* 
ence  upon  the  further  development  of  thai  in  jSng- 
land.  This  was  mainly  effected  by  the  return 
from  exile  of  such  men  as  Miles  Coverdale,  John 
Bogers,  and  John  Hooper^  nnd  by  such  foreign  fu- 
gitives MPeter  Marti/r,Ochino,Bucer,Fagius,  and 
de  Lasky,  To  secure  competent  teachers  for  the 
colleges,  Cranmer  had  (1548)  called  P. ilfar/yrFcr- 
miglii  and  Bern.  Ochino  to  Oxford,  nnd  (1549)  M, 
Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius  to  Cambridge.  Fagius 
died  in  Nov.  following.  Bucer  continued  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  by  his  learning  as  well  as  piety 
and  peaceableness,  won  high  regard.  Af^r  his 
death  the  post  was  left  vacant  for  two  years,  in 
the  hope  that  Melanchthon  might  be  obtained 
for  it.  These  men  scattered  seed  which  yielded 
fruit  in  the  rising  generation.  The  scholastic 
professors  vehemently  opposed  the  new  doctrine 
—  especially  that  touching  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  the  frequent  disputations  about  it  led  the 
Reformers    themselves   further   off   from    the 


Romish  dogma.  Knox  and  Hooper  particularly 
asked  for  more  thorough  reforms  in  the  cultus 
and  constitution  of  the  Church.  On  Hooper's 
motion  the  cabinet  ordered.  Nov.,  1550,  that 
communion  tables  should  he  used  instead  of  altars; 
Heath  and  Day  opposing  lost  their  offices  (Oct., 
1551).  Knox  rejected  the  liturgy  and  episco- 
pacy,  and  declined  a  see.  The  Holland  Church 
of  de  Lasky  (1550)  became  a  pattern  to  others. 
It  was  a  complete  Prcsbyteriai  Church,  holding 
decidedly  Reformed  doctrines,  after  the  model 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  realised  what  the 
Lollards  strove  a(\er.  Many  desired  the  Eng- 
lish Church  to  bo  modelled  after  it.  These 
foreign  influences  produced  a  tendency  adverse 
to  that  of  the  national  Church,  which  subse- 
quently caused  so  much  dissension.  But  at  first 
it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  was 
harmless.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  had  pene- 
trated but  a  little  way  into  most  places.  And 
no  wonder.  There  were  congregations  which 
had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  years.  Many  cler- 
gymen had  several  parishes  let  out  to  such  as 
worked  cheapest ;  most  of  them  were  secret  Pa- 
pists. Fagius  wrote,  1549,  that  scarcely  ten 
competent  preachers  could  be  found.  Hence 
Cranmer's  plan  of  having  six  court  chaplains, 
four  of  whom  should  always  be  travelling 
through  the  country  to  preach.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  appoint  the  most  evangelical  men 
bishops  and  priests.  By  the  close  of  1551  all 
Romish  bishops  had  been  removed.  But  Som- 
erset's fall  checked  the  joy  of  the  evangelicals. 
And  yet  it  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  their 
cause.  Northumberland's  private  interests  con- 
strained him  to  abet  the  Protestants,  especially 
as  Edward  had  declared  his  full  approval  of  the 
reforms  urged  by  the  foreign  theologians,  and 
insisted  upon  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
Calvin,  Martyr,  and  Bucer  thought  it  retained 
too  many  Popish  features.  Bucer  desired  not 
only  the  elimination  of  many  Romish  usages, 
but  the  introduction  of  well  organized  congrega- 
tions, with  discipline,  the  care  of  the  poor, 
schools,  and  the  restitution  to  the  congregations 
of  the  eccl.  property.  His  work,  *^Uensura 
supra  libro  sanctortim"  (1550),  led  Edward  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  revision.  This  com- 
mittee adopted  many  of  Bucer's  suggestions, 
derived  some  things  from  Polanus'  edition  of 
Calvin's  liturgy  —  the  introductory  sentences, 
responses,  part  of  the  confession,  and  (he  com- 
mandments in  the  Lord's  Supper — and  struck 
out  the  use  of  oil,  the  exorcism,  sign  of  the 
cross,  auricular  confession,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  the  Romish  vestments.  The  revision  was 
submitted  to  the  Convocation,  and  to  the  Par- 
liament happily  convoked  before  Somerset's 
execution,  and  which  met  immediately  after  it, 
Jan.  23,  1552,  which,  by  the  second  act  of  Uhi- 
formiiy^  Apr.  6,  1552,  adopted  the  revised 
rrayer-Book,  and  ordered  its  introduction  upon 
the  following  All-Saint's  Day.  After  enacting 
some  other  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  holydays,  and  modifying  the  extreme 
act  against  high  treason,  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  April  15. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Liturgy,  the  code  of 
eccl.  laws  w^  revised.   A  comm.  was  appointed 
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for  thifl  purpose  in  1549,  bat  the  work  was  not 
Yifforously  tiiken  up  for  two  years ;  and  though 
finished   before  £dward's  death,   it  was  first 
publ.  under  Elisabeth,  and  entitled:  '*i?e/br- 
mcUtb  legum  ecclenattie.     It  was  prepared  by 
Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Cox,  P.  Martyr,  and  four 
jurists.    The  Bible  is  made  the  basis,  with  con- 
tinual referenoe  to  the  first  four  general  councils, 
the  Church  fathers,  and  the  reformatory  laws 
of  the  realm.    Though  a  most  excellent  work,  it 
was  never  legally  adopted.   At  last  Cranmer  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  Confess 
sion  of  Faith.    The  peculiar  course  of  the  Lng- 
lish  Reformation  ciiused  the   usual  order  of 
events  in  this  respect  to  be  thus  reversed.    It 
was  hftped,  also,  that  by  this  delay  continental 
Protestants  might  unite  with  England  in  one 
Confession.    Cranmer  prepared  42  Articles  (see 
Anglican  Church),  and  laid  them,  Mav,  1552, 
before  the  Privy  Council.     Their  Calvinistio 
tone  so  predominates  that  they  scarcely  harmo- 
nize with  the  Liturgy.    This  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  use  the  Nuremberg  Catechism.    A 
new  one,  probably  by  B,  Poinet,  vras  therefore 
prepared.     The  King  ordered  its  use,   May, 
1553,  and  also  that  the  clergy  should  take  an 
oath  of  approval  of  the  42  Articles,  although 
these  were  not  submitted  to  the  Convocation  or 
Parliament  for  confirmation.    Thus  the  Refor- 
mation was  completed;  and  very  fortunately, 
for  Edward's  declining  health  opened  a  gloomy 
prospect.    Northumberland,  as  ambitious  as  he 
was  covetous,  now  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
to  secure  the  crown   for  his  daughter-in-law, 
Jane  Grey.   The  illegitimacy  of  Henry's  daugh- 
ter had  not  yet  been  annulled  by  Parliament ; 
the  mother  of  James  V.  was  not  named  in 
Henry's  will,  so  that  Lady  Jane  Grey*s  mother, 
as  Henry's  niece,  had  the  next  claim  to  the 
throne.    Northumberland  showed  Edward  the 
danger  to  which  Mary's  reign  would  expose  the 
Reformation,  and  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Cranmer  and  others,  effected  (June  10)  a  change 
of  the  succession  in  favor  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
Edward  died  on  July  6,  1553  —  deplored  by  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.    On 
the  9th  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  Queen,  and 
Mary  a  few  days  later.  The  Romanists,  strength- 
ened by  Northumberland's  many  foes,  rallied 
around  Mary.    Many  were  gained  by  promises 
of  liberty  of  conscience.    But  Mary  aid  not  feel 
bound  by  promises  given  to  heretics.  Her  previous 
training  and  wrongs  inspired  hor  with  glowing  ha- 
tred against  all  innovations.   Neither  the  entrea- 
ties nor  threats  of  her  brother,  or  the  regency, 
could  change  her  mind.    She  felt  called  to  restore 
Romanism  in  her  realm.    On  the  day  she  en- 
tered the  Tower  (July  31 ),  Norfolk  and  Gardiner, 
on  the  next,  Toostal,  Heath,  and  Day  were  re- 
leased and  reinstated.  More  than  60  persons  were 
excluded  from  the  general  amnesty,  including 
Northumberland,  who  was  forthwith  convicted 
of  high  treason,  and  executed,  Aug.  22.    Ed- 
ward^ burial,  and  Mtiry's  coronation  were  per- 
formed according  to  the  ancient  ritual.   An  edict 
of  Aug.  18,  curtailed,   "until    further  enact- 
ments," the  liberty  of  preaching  and  the  press. 
For  resisting    this.   Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Coverdale,  Rogers,  Cox,  and  othenuand,  finally. 


Cranmer,  were  imprisoned.  The  Farltament 
convened  that  fall  validated  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catharine,  and  abrogated,  after  violent  op- 

Eosition,  all  the  Reformatory  laws  passed  under 
dward.  The  body  of  the  people,  hankering 
after  the  pomp  of  Romanism,  and  the  flesh  pots 
of  the  cloisters,  rejoiced ;  the  nobility,  not  yet 
required  to  restore  the  church  treasures,  acooi- 
csced ;  the  Convocation,  from  which  all  the  Re- 
formed prelates  were  excluded,  exulted  in  the 
doings  of  a  Queen  who  had  "  chosen  the  better 
part."  The  friends  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  mar- 
ried priests,  were  in  consternation.  In  one 
thing,  however,  friends  and  foes  agreed,  in  their 
aversion  to  the  plan  of  Mary  and  Charles  V^  of 
her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  The  Parlia- 
ment, fearing  foreign  influence,  desired  her  to 
choose  an  Englishman.  But  Cardinal  Pole, 
whom  Mary  once  regarded  favorably,  was  now 
too  old  for  her,  and  young  Courtenay  was  too 
frivolous.  In  Jan.,  1554,  therefore,  she  had  her 
purpose  announced  to  marry  Philip.  This  caused 
disturbances  in  Warwickshire,  the  home  of 
tho  Greys,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Wales.  These 
were  soon  quelled.  But  the  approach  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  with  an  army,  filled  London  with 
alarm.  Mary,  however,  did  not  fear.  Her 
warm  appeal  to  the  citizens  in  Guildhall  in- 
spired them  with  courage,  and  thousands  rallied 
around  her,  and  compelled  Wyat  to  surrender 
(Feb.  11, 1554).  On  the  next  day  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  executed.  Her  husband  had  preceded  her; 
her  father  and  uncle  soon  followed.  Fifty  of 
Wyat's  followers  were  put  to  death  in  London, 
others  in  Kent.  He  tried  to  screen  himself  by 
placing  Ellxabeth  under  suspicion.  She  was 
brought  to  the  Tower,  soon  released,  but  strictly 
watched.  Many  nobles  fled  to  France.  Peace 
being  restored,  Mary  was  married  to  Philip  on 
July  25.  Mary,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
Papal  powers,  now  recklessly  pressed  her  plans. 
A  royal  order  drove  thousands  of  worthy  foreign- 
ers from  England ;  800  Englishmen,  including 
many  students  and  theologians  —  Knox,  Grxn- 
dal,  Sandys,  Jewel  —  also  fled,  to  Frankfort, 
Basel,  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  Another  edict  ab- 
rogated the  supremacy,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  remaining  evangelical  bishops  were  de- 
posed, and  probably  half  the  clergy  were  in- 
volved in  misery  for  violating  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy. In  Nov.,*  1554,  Pole  entered  London  as 
the  Papal  legate.  Tke  bet/inning  ofX^hfannd 
the  English  Church  in  the  arms  of  Bfpery  again. 
Now  came  those  fearful  persecutions  which 
brand  Mary's  reign.  In  a  few  years,  about  300 
persons,  including  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  5  bishops.  21  theologians,  died  at  the 
stake.  Many  others  perished  in  prisons.  The 
persecutions  lasted  until  Mary's  death,  Nov.  17, 
1558,  put  an  end  to  her  reign  of  terror.  Po\e 
died  the  day  following.  Mary's  reign  was  a 
baptism  of  fire  for  the  Reformation.  Tho  dond 
of  witnesses  which  arose  testified  to  the  worth 
and  power  of  the  Gospel ;  the  bloody  persecu- 
tions kindled  inextinguishable  hatred  of  Popery 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

A  brighter  day  dawned  with  Elisabeth's  ac- 
cession. It  was  her  vocation  to  consummate 
the  work  of  the  Reformation.   In  pursuit  of  this 
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she  adopted  a  mediating  polkrr,  riiing  above  ex* ! 
isting  parties.     Iler  Privy  Council  was  com- 
posed of  Romanists  and  Protestants.    The  coro- 
nation ceremony  was  performed  according  to 
tbe  Romish  ritual ;  the  oath  was  taken  upon 
an  English  Bible.    Through  the  influence  of 
the  new  government  many  friends  of  the  Re* 
formation  were  returned  to  the  new  Parliament, 
but  it  was  opened  (Jan.  25,  1559)  with  a  high 
mass.    The  transactions  of  the  body  were  left 
untrammelled,  and  to  show  her  impartiality, 
the  Queen  had  referred  the  revision  of  Edward's 
Liturgy  to  an  equal  number  of  Romanists  and 
Protestants.    After  some  violent  struggles  the 
Romish  worship  restored  by  Mary  was  thrown 
aside,  the  royal  supremacy  reasserted,  and  its 
exercise  entrusted  to  a  High  Camminion  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and,  finally  (April),  by 
a  new  act  of  TJniformiiy,  the  revised  Book  of 
Commtm  Pniyer  was  introduced.    In  execution 
of  the^e  enactments  the  Queen  ordered  a  gene- 
ral visitation  under  instructions  buHcd  on  those 
of  the  visitation  under  Edward,  and  having  re- 
gard as  well  to  Romanists  as  to  the  stricter  Pro- 
testants.   Altam,  images,  crucifizen  and  candles 
were  to  be  removed,  but  instrumental   music, 
kneeling  in  prayer  and  at  the  communion  re- 
tained.   Attendance  upon  public  worship,  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  were  urged; 
but  liberty  to  preach  and  of  the  press,  and  oven 
of  the  clerf:y  to  marry,  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  higher  courts.  Most  of  the  clergy  seemed  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  uniform- 
ity ;  of  9400  only  80  pries  ts,and  70  cathedral  eccle- 
aiasticM,  university  professors,  and  principals  of 
colleges,  refused.    Of  the  16  bishops  all  but  one 
refused.    The  vacancies  occasioned  b^  the  non- 
juring  clergy  were  temporarily  supplied  by  lay 
readers,  but  soon  well  filled  by  theologians  who 
returned  from  exile.    It  was  more  difficult  to 
fill  the  bench  of  prelates.     Matthew  Parker,  the 
Queen's    instructor,   an    unassuming,   learned 
man,  was  made  Archb.  of  Canterbury.    Fortu- 
nately, three  bishops,  Barlow,  Scory,  and  Cover- 
dale,  who  had  fled  under  Mary,  and  Hodgkin, 
suffragan  of  Bedford,  were  at  hand  to  consecrate 
Parker  (Dec.  17,  1559).      Parker  then   conse- 
crated other  bishops,  and  within  two  years  all 
tbe  sees  were  invested  with  evangelical  men. 
As  before,  matters  pertaining  to  government 
and  worship  were  first  arranged,  and  then  steps 
taken  towards  forming  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
A  brief  temporary  confession  of  11  Articles 
was  framed,  which  the  clergy  were  required  to 
subscribe,  and  to  read  twice  a  year  in  their 
cburches.    Meanwhile  the  42  Art.  were  revised 
and  submitted,  in  Jan.,  1563,  to  the  Convoca- 
tion, which,  after  striking  out  the  last  three, 
adopted  (Febr.)  the  remaining  39  almost  unal- 
tered.   With  the  royal  approbation  they  were 
published  in  Nov.,  but  were  not  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  until  Apr.,  1571 ;  till  then  they  were 
binding  only  upon  the  clergy.  The  same  Convo- 
cation adopted   the  Latin  Cateehiam  of  Noel^ 
based  upon  Poinet's,  and  publ.  in  English  in 
1570,  a  Book  of  Homiliett  prepared  by  Parker 
and  Jewell,  and,  finally,  resolved  upon  a  new 
Tersion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  publ.  in  1572. 
In  accordance  with  her  conciliatory  plan,  full 


liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  the  laity 
during  the  first  ten  jears  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  order  of  worship  retained  so  much  of  the 
ancient  forms,  that  it  might  satisfy  the  reason- 
able demands  of  Protestants  ana   Romanists. 
And  though  sealous  Papists  shunned  tbe  oath 
of  conformity  by  flight,  the  most  of  them  sue- 
cumbed.    But  ere  long  the  sedUiouB  movement* 
of  RomanUts,  and  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
Fttritans,  required  severe  measftres.    In  1561  a 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  I^ole's  nephew,  which  led  Parliament  to 
insist  upon  the  oath  of  supremacy.    This  was 
done  to  frighten  the  malcontents.    Afterwards 
Popish    tracts    were    circulated    by    fanatical 
priests,  who,  having  returned   from    HuUand, 
went  through  the  country  in  disguise,  and  used 
various  means  to  inflame  the  people,  until  a 
conspiracy  in   favor  of  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
fomented.    The  Pope,  moreover,  by  a  bull  of 
Apr.  27,  1570,  excommunicated  Elisabeth,  and 
sought  to  excite  a  crusade  against  her.    Then 
the  Parliament  passed  a  series  of  enactments  in 
her  defence,  making  all  assaults  upon  her  per- 
son, her  orthodoxy,  her  title  to  the  crown,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  into  the  realm  of  Papal 
bulls,  &c.,  high  treason.    All  the  clergy  and 
officers  of  the  kingdom  were  required  to  subscribe 
the  39  Articles,  and  fugitive  Romanists  were 
threatened   with   confiscation.      Various  other 
edicts  were  subsequently  issued  to  suppress  the 
spreading    of   seditious    prints    which    issued 
mainly  fi*om    the  English  colleges  in  Douay 
(founded  by  Philip  II.,  1569)  and  Rome  (founded 
by  Giipgory.  1579).     If,  therefore,  during  the 
next  20  y.  62  priests  were  executed,  they  suf- 
fered   not    for  their    religious  views,   but    as 
traitors.     But  whilst  the  movements  of  the  Ro- 
manists were  chiefly  political,  the  opposition  of 
the  Puritans  was  based  in  religious  considera- 
tions (see  Puriians). — (Sources:  Statutes  ofikt 
Realm,  III.,  IV.,  1817,  &c. ;  Fox's  Martyrology ; 
Burnet's    History    of   the    Reformation,   ^c, 
1679  ;  Strype's  Eccl.  Memorials,  Ac.,  1721,  and 
Annals    of    the    Reformatitm,    1725;    Hbnrt 
Soame's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.,  &c.,  1825,  Ac, :   J. 
Blunt,  Sketch  of  the  Ref.  in  England,  1832; 
Turner,  Hist,  of  England,  1839 ;    G.  Weber, 
Oesch.  d.  akatholischen  Kirchen   u.  Sekten  in 
Grossbrit.,  1845-53  ;  J.  Collier,  An  Ec.  Hist. 
of  Gr.  Britain,  1708 ;  Lingari),  Hist,  of  Engl., 
1819.  &c.  C.  Sch5ll.» 

England,  Church  statisties  of  —  The  census 
of  the  30th  and  31st  of  March,  1851,  in  other 
respects  full  and  reliable,  fails  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  members  Itelonging  to  the  different  de- 
nominations. This  defect,  however,  may  be 
partly  supplied  from  the  statistics  of  church-at- 
tendance. Assuming  that  i  the  afternoon  and 
^  the  evening  attendance  should  be  added  to 
that  of  the  morning,  we  may  obtain  a  pretty 
accurate  result.  Others  suppose  the  member- 
ship to  be  f  the  whole  attendance.  These  cal- 
culations must  further  be  compared  with  the 
number  of  communicants,  Ac.,  given  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  •—  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  in  1851  was  27.557,313:  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  17.927,609 ;  the  smaller  islands 
143,126;  Scotland  2,870,784;  Ireland  6,615,794. 
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GmeH  BTAnmci  or  Brauuo  An  Waub  nr  Mams,  18A1. 


Nana  of  CharehM  ud  Swli. 


ChURCB  op  KMOLAIfI>.»... 

Other  Cht.  A&d  Seeti. 
Mbthodists 

Original  Connexion...^ 

New  Connexion 

Primit  Methodists...... 

Bible  Christiana 

West.  Meth.-At8oe 

Independent  Method... 

Wesl.  Reformers 

Cahimttie  Mtthoduf, 

Welsh  Methodists 

Huntingdon  Soc 

ivdbpbkdbwts  or  con- 
ors o  a  tion  a  lists 

Baptists 

General  B.  (AnninUii) 
"       "  New  800.... 

Partie.  B.  (CaWinistie) 

Seyenth-Dajr  B 

Scotch  B 

Miscellaneoos 

Scotch  Prrsbytbriahs.. 

Church  of  Scotland.... 

United  Pres.  Church... 

Presb.  C.  in  Kngland.. 

Uhitariaics 

Moravians 

Fribnds 

Plymouth  Brbtbrrn 

Sardbhaihans 

Swbdbnboroiahs 

-iRyiHOITBS 

Smallbr  Sbcts 

Roman  Catholics 

Mormons 

Foreign  Chnrehei. 

Lutheran 

Reformed 

Oerroan  Catholics ^ 

Swede  Luth.  C 

Reformed  Dutch 

French  Protestants.. 

Italian  Reformers 

Greek  Church 

Jbws 


Plaoea 

ofWor. 

■hip. 


U,077 


6,579 
297 

2,871 

482 

419 

20 

839 

828 
109 

8,244 

93 

182 

1,947 

2 

15 

550 

160 

18 

66 

76 

229 

32 

871 

132 

6 

60 

32 

539 

570 

222 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
63 


IMS. 


5.317,915 


1,447,580 
96,964 
414,430 
66,832 
98,813 
2,263 
67,814 

211,051 
38,727 

1,063,136 

20.539 

52,604 

682,953 

390 

2.547 

93,316 

86,692 

13,789 

31,351 

41,552 

68,554 

9,301 

01.599 

18,529 

956 

12,107 

7.437 

104,481 

186,111 

30,783 


AttendBBts. 


3,773,474 


007,313 
61,319 

26G.555 

38,612 

56,430 

1,659 

63,494 

151,046 
29,679 

793,142 

12,323 

40,027 

471,283 

52 

1,246 
63,047 
60,131 

8,712 
23,207 
28,212 
37,156 

7,364 

18,172 

10,414 

587 

7.082 

4.908 

63.572 

305,393 

18,800 


ToUl. 


34,536 


2,406 

1,184 

200 

140 

300 

567 

20 

100 

350 

70 

560 

291 

150 

21 

291 

240 

8,438 

4,150 

S5,558 

7,267,694 

From  the  aboTe  (deductinfi;  21,673  superfluous 
Beats  from  the  number  given  for  the  G.  of  Eng- 
land) the  proportion  of  the  EpiscopaHans  to  the 
rest  is,  as  51*9  to  48*1,  and  that  of  attendants  as 
52  to  48.  Of  this  last  number  21  per  cent,  are 
Methodists,  11  Independents,  8  Baptists,  4  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  4  all  others.  Taking  the 
entire  population,  the  proportion  of  attendants 
giyes  21  per  cent.  Episcopalians,  all  others  19*5. 
Sttt  as  it  IS  pretty  certain  that  58  per  cent,  might 
attend  church  at  one  time,  we  get  17*5  per  cent, 
of  non-attendants.  But  the  above  table  gives 
only  the  regular  attendants,  exclusive  of  chil- 
dren, sick  persons,  and  others  necessarily  de- 
tained, making  42  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
15*2  of  which  may  be  put  down  as  Episcopa- 
lians, 14*1  as  Dissenters,  and  12*7  as  non-attend- 
ing. Thus  we  get  a  population  of  6}  millions 
for  the  first ;  6  millions  for  the  second ;  and 
nearly  5}  millions  for  the  last  class.  But  this 
non-attending  class  must,  in  the  widest  sense. 


be  included  in  the  National  Charch,  which 
nominally  extends  to  all  who  are  nut  Dissenters. 
The  table  given  below  ^  shows  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  Free  Churches  from  1801  Co  1851. 
But  ahboogh  the  number  of  church  buildings 
has  so  greatly  increased,  the  present  accommo- 
dations are  far  too  limited.  The  deficiency  is 
greatest  in  large  cities,  especially  in  London, 
where,  in  no  less  than  28  parishes,  there  is  not 
church-room  for  30  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  comparative  church  accommodation  of  the 
National  and  other  churches  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  is  as  follows,  for  1851 : 


Locili 


City  Dialriela, 
Countiy    *•     I 


The  Nat  C.  preponderates  in  the  southern  part 
of  England,  excepting  in  Bedfordshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Cornwall.  In  Wales  not  ^  of 
the  population  are  Episcopalians.  The  Wesley- 
ans  predominate  in  Cornwall,  York.  Derby,  and 
Nottingham.  The  Independents  inWales.  Ensex, 
Dorset.  Monmouth,  and  Suffolk.  The  Baptists 
in  S.  Wales,  Huntingdon,  Bedford.  Northamp- 
ton. Leicester,  and  Buckingham. — The  following 
difference  exists  in  charch-at tendance  in  city 
and  country: 


Lorahty  aiid  Chs. 

Momiofr. 

Aft'oonu. 

• 

Cvenioff. 

Pr.  r.  of  pop^     1 

City  DUtrlets.... 
Countrr    "   .... 
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From  this  general  review  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  principal  denominations  separately. 

I.  Thi  National  Church  is  divided  into  28 
bishoprics,  of  which  21  belong  to  the  pr<ivince  of 
Canterbury,  population  12,785.048,  and  7  to  that 
of  York.  pop.  5.285,687.  In  England  and  Wales 
there  are  11,728  benefices,  of  which  1144  are  held 
by  the  Crown,  1853  by  the  Bishops,  938  by  the 
oiithednil  clergy  and  other  dignitaries,  770  by 
(Jaiversities,  931  by  the  clergy  of  the  parent 
diurch,  and  6092  by  private  persons.  In  1841, 
M'hen  there  were  10.987  parishes,  3736  clergymen 
were  absent ;  viz.,  1858  as  pluralists  (though  401 
in  service),  917  by  permission,  and  961  m*itbouL 
—  In  1854  there  were  about  18,000  clergymen, 
some  engaged  as  teachers,  about  ^  as  assistants, 
and  \  of  these  supply  the  place  of  sinecurists. 
— The  Church  revenues  amount  to  more  than  5 
millions  of  pounds,  the  Episcopal  income  alone 
having  reached,  in  1851.  £282,936.  The  revenues 
are  very  unequally  divided ;  whiUt  the  six 
wealthiest  dioceses  yielded  £143.000,  there  were. 
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in  1853,  3528  parisbos  yielding  less  than  J&150 
annually. 

II.  The  Mithodists. — I)  WesUyans. — a)  The 
W.  Meth.  Connexion  was  founded  in  1739.  The 
ekLS9ea  form  the  groundwork  of  its  organism, 
each  class  eonsisting  of  about  12  members,  and 
meeting  weekly  nnder  a  leader.  Several  classes 
form  a  congregaiiont  with  one  or  ndore  local 
preachers,  (laymen).  About  15  congregations 
form  a  circuity  having  from  1  to  4  preachers, 
appointed  usually  for  3  years,  one  of  whom  is 
superitUendeni ;  these  preach  alternately  in  the 
ohapels  of  the  circuit,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments,— using  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  From 
2  to  20,  or  more,  circuits  form  a  district,  in 
which  regular  meetings  are  held  under  a  presi- 
ding officer,  who  statedly  reports  to  the  highest 
court,  the  Conference.  This  consists,  according 
to  law,  of  109  members,  exclusively  ministers, 
and  fills  its  own  vacancies  from  the  clergy.  At 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Conference,  other 
clersy  of  the  Church  may  speak  and  vote ;  but 
all  doBisions  must  be  confirmed  by  the  100  legal 
members,  who  govern  the  Church.  Standing 
committees  are  appointed,  partly  of  laymen,  to 
manage  the  various  affairs  of  the  connexion. 
The  Conference  annually  elects  a  president. — 
In  July,  1854,  the  connexion  numbered  in  Great 
Britain  264,168  communicants,  32  districts,  428 
circuits,  and  about  915  clergymen;  in  Ireland, 
19,608  members,  with  IGO  clergymen,  and  in 
other  countries  94*520  members,  with  356 
clergymen.  United  with  the  British  Conference 
are  the  congregations  in  Canada,  with  264 
clergymen  and  36,323  members;  and  in  France 
1098  members,  with  25  clergymen.  The  IdcaI 
preachers  are  reckoned  at  15,000 ;  they  receive 
no  pay. — ^The  connexion  has  2  theol.  seminaries, 
at  Kichmund  and  Didsbury  (near  Manchester), 
with  55  students,  3  schools  for  educating  the 
sons  of  ministers  (New-Kings wood,  Woodhouse- 
Grove,  and  Biith),  a  Normal  Training  Institution, 
Westminster,  with  100  students  (of  which  40 
are  young  women),  326  day  schools  with  39,216 
pupils,  and  4084  Sundny-schools,  with  nearly 
400,000  children.  —  In  the  foreign  missionary 
field  they  have  367  principal  circuits,  with  3116 
stations,  507  missionaries,  703  catechists,  &c., 
8779  local  preachers  and  Sunday-school  teachers, 
110,000  communicants,  and  about  5000  catechu- 
mens, 844  day,  and  879  Sunday-schools,  with 
79,000  scholars.  The  contributions  to  missions 
amount  to  £114,498. — The  income  of  the  Church 
is  derived  from  the  weekly  payments,  in  the 
classes,  uf  the  members.  In  1854  about  £230,000 
besides  were  paid  for  chapels,  schools,  &c. 

&)  Other  Wesleyan  connexions.  Soon  after 
Wesley's  death  divisions  arof>e  because  manv 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  Conference.  (1)  The  New  Connexion^  1797, 
which  gives  laymen  equal  rights  with  ministers 
in  governing  the  church ;  (2)  The  Primitive 
Methodists  1810 ;  (3)  The  Wesleyan  Reformers, 
1849,  which  sect  has  drawn  50,000  communi- 
cants from  the  parent  connexion,  and  is  gaining 
ground.  Another  split  occurred  in  1834.  from 
opposition  to  the  founding  of  a  theol.  seminary. 
Those  clergymen  driven  off  on  this  account 
formed  themseWes  into  (4)  the  West.  Method. 
Association^  which  gives  laymen  part  in  the 


eccl.  government  (5)  The  Bible  Christians^ 
started  1815  by  O'Bryan,  a  local  preacher. 
Thev  are  found  chiefly  in  Devonshire,  and  Corn- 
wall. 

BTATnTtoB  or  Jolt,  1851,  aw  tEan  SiuLLnt  BtAvemB. 
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2)  Calvinistic  Methodists. --^  The  Whitefield 
Methodists  gradually  became  Independents, 
those  of  the  Lady  Huntingdon  Connexion  alone 
excepted ;  but  of  late  vears  Congregational  prin- 
ciples gained  ground  among  these  also.  The 
seminary  in  Cheshunt  numbers  20  students. 

The  Welsh  Methodists  have  been  formed  into 
a  separate  connexion  since  1811.  Each  oountv 
constitutes  a  circuit,  the  ministers  and  class- 
leaders  of  which  meet  monthly  for  counsel 
Their  quarterly  meetings  answer  to  the  "C(»nfer 
ence."  They  have  2  theological  seminaries,  ir 
Bala  and  Trevecca.  In  1853  they  had  207  min- 
isters, 234  local  preachers,  and  58,577  com- 
municants. 

III.  Tni  Indipxndxnts  (Congrogationalists) 
notwithstanding  their  avowal  of  independency, 
have  various  unions  among  themselves.  The 
largest,  **I7ie  Congregational  Union"  composed 
of  the  clergy  and  lay  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregations, has  charge  of  "  The  British  Mis- 
sions:" a)  The  Home  Mission.  Society  (since 
1819)  with  51  missionaries,  63  assistants,  154 
lay-preachers,  130  chapels,  34,801  hearers,  4865 
communicants,  172  Sunday-schools,  13,171  scho- 
lars, b)  The  Irish  Evang.  Soc.  has  21  stations. 
c)  The  Colonial  Miss.  Soc.  supports  about  60 
ministers.  This  Union  also  has  a  Board  of 
Education,  to  establish  and  aid  schools,  and 
assist  young  persons  in  acquiring  an  education. 
— Another  Union  of  clergy  in  and  around  Lon- 
don was  started  as  early  as  1729 ;  but  in  1848 
many  of  these  separated  and  formed  the  "  Inde- 
pendent Union,"  for  the  defence  of  Congrega- 
tional principles. — For  the  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  of  Dissenters  a  society  of  "  Dissenting 
Delegates"  has  existed  since  1732. — In  the  Con^ 
gregation<U  school,  founded  1811,  the  sons  of 
ministers  are  educated.  —  They  have  8  theol. 
seminaries:  in  Plymouth,  1752;  Ilotherham, 
1756;  Airedale,  1794;  Hackney,  1803;  Man- 
chester, 1806;  Brecon,  1838;  Birmingham,  1838; 
and  St.  Johnswood,  1850,  —  with  161  students. 
University  College,  London,  is  under  their 
auspices.  ^The  London  Soc.  for  Foreign  Miss. 
was  founded  in  1795,  its  income  in  1854  was 
£76,781.  It  has  167  missionaries,  and  more 
than  600  native  catechists,  &o. — In  1854  the 
Independents  had,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
2140  congr.,  in  tlie  colonies  120,  and  in  all  2320 
ministers  and  missionaries. 

IV.  Tni  Baptists  also,  although  professedly 
Congregational,  have  **The  B.  Union  of  Oreat 
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Britain  and  Ireland,"  comprisinfr,  1854,  35 
a88r»ciiition8  with  1158  churches,  102,815  mem- 
bers, 561  villa^  stations,  and  Sunday-ffchouls 
with  108,056  children.  The  whole  number  (if 
their  churches  cm  the  British  isles  was  1925. 
The  R,  Home  Mina,  Soc,  (founded  1797)  has  144 
stations,  4475  members,  and  7255  Sunday-school 
scholnrs.  In  Germany,  Switserland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  they  have  338  stations,  and  4600 
members.  An  Irish  mission  exists  since  1814. 
— To  the  Union  belong  General  and  Particular 
Baptists.  Both  unite  in  the  Home  and  Iriiih 
mission,  and  also  in  sustaining  the  Bible  Society, 
founded  1840  (the  annual  income  about  £2,157) ; 
but  they  hare  sepsrate  seminaries  and  For.  Mis- 
sions.— The  Calvinistic  B.  Mits,  Soc,  (founded 
1792)  has  385  missionaries,  catechists,  &c.,  and 
4956  members ;  the  "  Western  Union"  (Jamai- 
ca) 18,000.  Its  income,  1854,  £24.759.  —  The 
^^Pariieular  B"  have  5  seminaries  at  Bristol, 
founded  1770 ;  Ilorton,  1804 ;  Pontypool.  1807 ; 
Stepney,  1810;  and  Ilaverford,  1841,— with  93 
stodenti*. — The  "  New  Soo.  of  the  General  B.." 
founded  1769,  had  in  1854,  in  England,  18-244 
members,  25,492  Sunday-school  scholars,  and 
300  members  in  4  mission  churches.  In  its 
seminary,  Leicester,  there  are  10  students. 

V.  Roman  Catholics.^  —  England  is  divided 
into  12  bishoprics  under  the  Archb.  of  West- 
minster. They  are  most  numerous  in  Lanca- 
shire, being  ^  of  its  population,  and  comprising 

Lof  all  the  Rom.  Cnth.  in  England ;  then  in 
)ndon,  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire.    Of 
the  92  monasteHes  75  are  nunneries. 

VI.  Thi  Small  Sects.  —  1)  Mixed,  including 
128  congregations.  The  mixture  consists  chiefly 
of  Independents  and  Baptists ;  but  there  are  vnri- 
ous  other  combinations,  as  of  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  Presbyterians,  &c. — ^2)  Sects 
of  onesided  tendencies  (mostly  Calvinistic),  such 
as  Supralapsarians,  Universalists,  Predestina- 
rians,  Millenarians,  An*,,  about  7  varieties  with  92 
congregations.  3)  Orthodox  Societies,  belonging 
to  no  particular  Church  or  sect,  and  assuming 
some  general  name.  There  are  about  198  con- 
gregations of  such.  4)  Thirteen  other  sects,  such 
as  Southcottiane,  Agapemonists,  Christian  Is- 
raelites, Rational  Progressives,  &c.— 5)  Separate 
Mission  congregations,  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don city  Mission,  &o.,  in  all  48. 

The  contributions  to  the  several  religious 
societies,  fur  1854  were :— Bible  Soc,  £230,616 ; 
For.  Miss.  £444.007;  Home  Miss..  £166,807; 
Irish  Mins.,  £42,147;  Educat.  Soc,  £78,512; 
Benev.  Soc,  £132,904;  Miscell.,  £24,463.— 
Total,  £1,109,376.  C.  Scholl.* 

English  Versions  of  the  Bible.  —  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  is  rich  in  paraphrases  and 
translations  of  portions  of  the  S.S.  The  first 
attempt  at  translation  was  made  by  Bede,  who, 
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according  to  Outhbert,  his  popil,  iiniabed  the 
Gospel  of  John  on  his  deathbed  ;  thin  is  lost. 
Several  interlinear^losses  followed  this,  one  on 
the  Psalms  (8th  cent. ;  ed.  Thorpe) :  two  on  the 
OoApelfi,  one  in  the  "Durham-book"  (MS.  in 
BriL  Mxis.,  D.  IV.);  another,  the  "i?€esAicwrtA- 
gtoss^'  (Bodl.  Lihr.  D.  24.  N.  3964) ;  both  of  the 
9th  cent,  and  all  in  the  Northnmbr.  dialect 
Ring  Alfred  is  said  to  have  begun  a  transl.  of 
the  Psalms.  In  the  10th  cent  A^fric^  the 
monlc,  transl.  the  Heptateuch  and  |vnrtion8  of 
the  other  histor.  books,  and  of  Job ;  often,  how- 
ever, he  gave  onlv  the  contents.  The  Gospel 
cod.,  140.  Corp,  C%r.  Camb,  of  the  Uth  cent  is 
also  a  gloss,  departing  often  from  the  Vulgate; 
it  is  probably  a  copy  of  an  older  work.  Finally 
the  Gospels,  Jiin.  I.,  BodL  Libr. — We  have  aeve 
ral  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  transition-period 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  more  modern  En^rHsb,  as 
the  "Ormulum*'  and  a  revision  of  the  Psalms, 
but  in  prose,  only  a  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Rofle,  a  monk  of  llampole  (f  1349),  the  Gospel's 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  Paul's  Epistles  {No.  32, 
Corp,  Chr.  Camb,),  and  the  gospel  perieopes 
(MS.  Ilarl.  6085). 

John  Wycliffe  (b.  1324, 1 1384)  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  infihite  value  of  the  Bible,  not 
only  as  the  rule  of  faith,  but  for  popular  use. 
He  made  a  transl.  from  the  Vulgate  with  the 
use  of  existing  helps,  which  however  is  so  lite- 
ral that  the  sense  is  often  obscure,  and  the  idiom 
violated.  As  he  studied  simplicity  of  style  his 
book  spread  rapidly.  His  N.  T.  was  pabl.  1731 
and  1810. — The  Reformation  called  forth  a  new 
version.  Unlike  the  German  version  it  required 
many  laborers  during  a  period  of  90  yearn,  to 
produce  one  which  was  generally  received. — 
William  Tyndale  made  the  beginning.  He  was 
probably  born  in  Gloucestershire,  and  studied 
at  Oxford,  just  when  the  Greek  Testament  of 
Erafimus  appeared,  which  he  read  there  and 
then  at  Cambridge  with  Bilney  and  Frith.  After- 
wards appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  bouse 
of  Sir  John  Walsh,  Gloucestershire,  he  began 
the  transl.  of  the  N.  T.  For  greater  security  he 
went  to  London,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Alderman  Monmouth  ;  thence  to  Hamburg  and 
Cologne.  But  he  first  found  safety  in  Witten- 
berg, and  there  publ.,  1526,  his  N.  T.  Its  cir- 
culation in  England  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Sir  Thos.  More  violently  assailed  it  It  was 
publicly  burned.  And  yet  it  spread  so  rapidlv 
that  in  four  years  %.y^  editions  were  sold.  T. 
returned  to  Hamburg  and  joined  Coverdaie  in 
translating  the  Pentateuch.  C.  became  ac- 
quainted in  Cambridge  with  the  N.  T.  of  Eras- 
mus, was  led  by  Bilney  to  embrace  Reformed 
principles,  and  for  these  fors(x>k  his  home.  Trn- 
diile  soon  left  Hamburg  for  Antwerp,  where, 
aided  by  Frith,  he  secretly  prosecuted  his  work. 
Whilst  there  his  enemies  seized  him,  imprisoned 
him  in  Vilvoord,  near  Brussels,  and  burned  him 
Oct.  6,  1536.  T.'s  version  is  faithful  and  clear, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones, 
which  are  properlv  mere  revisions  of  it  —  In 
1535  Coverdale  finished  his  transl.  of  the  O.  T., 
making  use  of  five  older  versions  (German)  be- 
sides the  Vulgate  and  original  text.  It  was  adr 
mitted  into  England.  —  In  1537  "MaUheu^s 
BibU^*  was  pabl.  by  royal  permiasioii,  probablj 
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by  Rogers,  Tyn dale's  friend,  who  added  a  pre- 
face and  notes.  It  contained  Tjndnle's  trnnsl 
Avith  filight  changes,  the  lacking  parts  supplied 
from  Cuverdnle's.  C.  publ.,  1538,  an  improved 
TerHion  of  the  N.  T.,  iirith  the  Vulgate,  which 
C.  followed  only  too  closely ;  he  also  publ.  para- 
phrases of  some  Pnalms,  with  tuncH,  the  firot 
attempt  of  this  kind.  Matthew's  Bible  wan  well 
received  by  the  people,  but  regarded  suspiciously 
by  the  clerj^y  on  account  of  its  preface  and  notes. 
The  clergy  desired  a  new  version.  At  Croni- 
weirs  8u>cgestion  CoTerdale  began  a  revised  ed. 
without  notes  at  Paris,  and  finished  it  in  Lon- 
don. 1539.  It  was  styled  the  "Great  Bi»)le." 
aUo  Cranmer's  Bible  because  he  added  ^pre- 
face to  the  2d  improved  ed.  of  1540.  But  papists 
were  not  satisfied.  They  wished  a  version  which 
closely  adhered  to  the  Vulgate.  The  Convoca- 
tion passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect  in  1542, 
but  it  was  never  carried  out ;  meanwhile  the 
general  use  of  the  Bible  was  greatly  restricted. — 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  Great  Bible  was  the 
authorized  version,  though  others  were  used. 
Mary's  elevation  drove  the  Reformed  to  the 
Continent  In  Geneva,  1557,  a  version  of  the 
N.  T.  appeared  (probably  by  Wiitingham,  an 
English  clt^rgyman)  in  which  first,  words  not  in 
the  original  were  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  the 
division  into  verses  copied  from  Stephen's  Greek 
N.  T.  It  mainly  follows  Cranmer's  Bible,  but 
has  many  new  transl.,  and  practical  notes  in  the 
Calvinistic  spirit.  The  **  Geneva  Bible,"  with 
the  liiHt  named  N.  T.  revised,  was  publ.  by 
Corcrdaile,  Wittingham,  Gilby,  and  others,  in 
1560.  This  version  of  the  0.  T.  is  more  original 
than  any  after  Coverdale's  Bible,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  notes.  The  people  highly  prized  ir, 
and  even  Parker  acknowledged  its  merits,  though 
on  account  of  its  Calvinistic  source  he  could  not 
favor  it.  He  therefore  projected  a  new  version 
of  the  Great  Bible.  He  distributed  the  work  in 
14  parts  among  learned  theologians,  mostly 
bisbopn,  for  examination  ;  each  one  returned  his 
part  signed  with  his  initials.  Parker  himself 
edited  it,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  15G8 ;  it 
was  styled  the  "  Bishops'  Bible."  The  "  Great 
Bible"  is  closely  followed,  with  an  occasional  use 
of  the  Geneva  version,  and  the  omission  of  the 
Vulgate's  additicms.  The  persons  engaged  on 
it  were  Davies,  B.  of  St.  David's ;  Sandys,  aftei^ 
wards  Archb.  of  York ;  Horne,  B.  of  Winchester; 
Bentham,  B.  of  Coventry ;  Grindal,  afterwards 
Archb.  of  Canterbury,  Parkhurst,  B.  of  Nor- 
wich; Cos,  of  Ely,  and  some  others.  It  was 
read  in  the  churches,  but  never  spread  among 
the  Pfople.  The  struggle  between  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  parties  extended  to  a  transl.  of 
the  S.S. ;  they  kept  apart  until  the  last  revision. 
Before  this  was  UDOertaken  the  Romish  fugi- 
tives, William  Allen  and  others,  transl.  the  N. 
T.,  1578,  at  Rheims.  The  entire  Bible,  transl. 
from  the  revised  Vulgate  of  1502,  appeared  at 
Douay  in  1610. 

The  chief  mover  of  a  new  revision  was  Dr. 
Reynoldi^  of  Corp,  Chr,  ColL,  Oxford,  and  leader 
of  the  Puritans.  He  advocated  it  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Hampton  Court,  1604.  King  James 
approved  the  measure,  and  appointed  a  com  mis- 
sion of  54  members,  in  six  parties,  to  each  of 
which  a  portion  was  awigned.    Each  member 


was  separately  to  revise  the  portion  assigned  to 
his  company ;  then  the  party  was  to  meet,  com- 
pare results  and  report  to  the  other  parties. 
Difficult  points,  and  the  final  revision  of  the 
whole,  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  general  confeiv 
ence,  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  parties 
and  three  or  four  professors  of  theidogy,  the 
yice-Chanoellor  presiding.  The  list  of  re- 
visors  (of  whom  there  were  actually  but  47)  has 
b<»en  preserved,  as  well  as  the  portions  prepared 
by  each.  —  The  Ist  party  of  10  members  sat 
in  Westminster,  revised  from  Qen,  —  2  Kinas, 
Their  chairman  was  Dr.  L.  Andrews,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  a  noted  linguist,  C(»-laborer  of  the 
learned  Spaniard,  Dr.  de  Savaria,  previously 
professor  in  Leyden :— 2d,  of  8  in  Cambridge, 
rev.  Chron,  to  Caniiclejt,  chairman.  Prof.  Lively. 
The  rabbinical  scholar.  Dr.  Chaderton,  belonged 
to  this  party ;  3d,  of  7  in  Oxford,  rev.  the  Pro- 
phets, Dr.  Harding,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Reynolds, 
&c..  members;  4th,  of  8  in  Oxford,  rev.  the 
Gonpela  and  Acts,  Prof.  Revel,  chairman :  5th, 
of  7  in  Westminster,  rev.  Romann  to  lieveltUion, 
consisted  of  Barlowe,  Hutchinson,  &c. ;  6th,  of  7 
in  Cambridge,  rev.  the  Avaerypha^  members. 
Dr.  Duport,  J.  Bois,  &c.  The  King  gave  strict 
instructions  for  the  revision.  The  Bishops'  Bible 
should  be  the  basis,  and,  varied  from  only  when 
the  original  demanded  it;  words  of  divers  sig- 
nifications to  be  used  in  the  patristic  sense ; 
the  previous  division  into  chapters  to  be  retained 
if  possible ;  no  marginal  notes  excepting  as  vari- 
ous readings  ;  and  marginal  references  to  paral- 
lels. The  work  was  probably  done  during  1004- 
7,  but  the  Bible,  with  a  dedication  to  King 
James  and  an  introduction,  was  not  publ.  and 
authorized  until  1611.  It  was  generally  well 
received,  but  the  other  versions  were  only 
gradually  supplanted ;  in  the  Common  Prayer 
the  Gospels  and  Epp.  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
the  Psalms  of  Cranmer's,  are  retained.  —  An 
accurate  revision  of  King  James'  Bible  was  made 
by  Dr.  Blayney,  1769,  and  contains  some  im- 
provements. But  the  excellence  of  the  standard 
version  is  almost  universally  admitted.  —  (See 
Bagster's  Hexapla;  "Our  Engl,  B."  by  the 
author  of  the  Introd.  to  2d  ed.  of  Bagster's  Ilex., 
publ.  by  Lond.  Rel.  Tr.  Soc,  and  Amcr.  S.  S. 
Union ;  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Translations ;  Ander- 
son's * 'Annals  of  the  Bible,"  London. 

C.  SCHOLL.* 

Enkratites,  'ByxoattUt  'Eyxpofbrot,  conti- 
nenies —  the  name  of  one  or  more  Gnostic  sects, 
or  rather  of  a  wide-spread  Gnostic-nscetio  ten- 
dency in  the  early  Church.  Their  founders  were 
Satornin,  Marcion,  particularly  Tatian  (see 
Arts.).  According  to  Epiphanius  and  others, 
they  were  a  specific  party,  and  regarded  mar- 
riage as  a  t^opa  xo*  ^opyfuft,  abstained  from  meat 
(tfi^v7pi,)t  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  as 
they  used  water  in  the  communion,  were  ca^ed 
vdpoftapatffatat,  aquarii.  The  name,  however, 
does  not  denote  so  much  any  special  founder  or 
sect  as  that  tendency  of  Gnosticism  which 
sought  to  spiritualize  life  by  sundering  it  from 
matter  as  the  principle  of  evil,  or  that  form  of 
strict  asceticism  which  vested  itself  in  Gnostio- 
dualistio  theories,  and  in  practice  went  far  beyond 
the  asceticism  reoognizea  and  encouraged  by  the 
Churoh.  Individuu  societio^*  of suob  ooniineDtes 
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may  hftve  existed  in  the  form  of  the  later  monastic  | 
orders,  and  as  the  heads  of  such,  perhaps,  are  to 
be  regarded,  e,  g.,  Tatian,  the  Dooetio  Jalianos 
Gassianus,  and  Sevorus.  In  the  12th  cent.,  to 
denote  and  condemn  the  Bogomiles,  the  names 
of  ancient  heresies  were  used,  amongst  them 
Enkratites  (Euthym.  Zifrab.  iKtyxPi  xoi  >puifi^). 
See  Church  liist.  and  Daniel's  Tatian,  1837. 

Waobnmann. — Ermentrout. 

Ennodius,  Magnus  Felix^  B,  of  Ticinum 
(Pavia),  b.  473,  at  Aries,  or  Milan,  of  a  poor  but 
eminent  Oallic  family,  was  early  left  as  an  orphan 
to  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  Milan,  who  furnished 
bim  with  his  first  instructions.  Afier  her  death, 
489,  he  married  a  woman  of  wealth,  but  ere 
long  a  dangerous  siokncRS  led  htm  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  a  holy  life,  should  he  recover. 
Restored  to  health  he  became  an  ecclesiastic, 
his  wife  a  nun.  In  494  he  accompanied  B. 
Epiphanius  of  Pavia  on  his  Burgundy  mission  ; 
in  502  wrote  in  vindication  of  Pope  Symmachus 
against  Laurentius.  lie  was  the  first  who,  in 
his  letters,  addressed  the  B,  of  Rome  as  papa, 
and  was  tealous  for  the  Papal  supremacy.  In 
510  or  511  he  succeeded  Mazimus  as  B.  of  Pa- 
Tia,  then  was  sent  by  Pope  Ilormisdas  on  two 
missions  (1515,  1517)  to  £mp.  Anastasius  of 
Constantinople  with  reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  union  between  the  E.  and  W.  Churches. 
In  both  ho  failed ;  the  second  time  he  and  his 
companion,  B,  Peregrin  us,  were  even  sent  out 
of  the  oountrv.  He  died  521.  The  following 
wriUngs,  by  E..  have  been  preserved :  1)  seve- 
ral poems,  composed  before  his  conversion  ;  2) 
a  fulsome  eulogy  upon  King  Theodorick ;  3) 
LetterH,  in  9  books,  mostly  about  private  afi'iiirs, 
and  of  little  historical  value.  From  Ep.  19,  B. 
11.  we  discover  that  he  was  a  Semipelagian,  in 
decided  opposition  to  Augustine's  doctrine  that 
since  the  fall  man  is  only  free  to  do  evil ;  4) 
libeUus  adv.  eos,  qui  contra  Si/mmachum  scribere 
praesvnuerunt,  or  briefiy:  lib,  apolog,  pro  Sg- 
nodo  IV.  Bom,,  and  by  J.  v.  Trittenheim :  d^ 
Jide  cath,  ad  Sgmm.papam;  5)  biogr.  of  Epiph. 
B.  of  Prtvia,  and  of  Antony,  Monk  of  Lerina  — 
both  fulsome  and  legendary;  6)  EucharUticon 
de  vita,  furnishing  hints  of  his  own  life  before  his 
convention,  the  title  is  by  Sirmond;  7)  Parae- 
nesis  didascalica,  to  youth ;  8)  Praecfptum,  a 
diocesan  address;  9)  Peiiiorium,  touching  the 
liberation  of  a  slave ;  10)  Didionts,  28,  on  various 
subjects  (8ome  in  Durand,  CoU,  Mon.,  V.,  61). 
The  1st  ed.  of  E*s  works  was  publ.  Ba^el,  1569 ; 
far  better  that  of  Schott,  Tournay,  1610;  the 
best,  Sirmond*a,  Paris,  1611  (also  in  S.'s  col- 
lected works,  Par.,  1696,  Yen.,  1728).— (See 
Eht  litter,  de  la  France,  III.,  9639  ;  Fabricii, 
bibl,  tat.  II.,  100;  Dupin,  nouvtUe  bibl,  det 
autatrs  eccL,  V.,  12 ;  Scur()ckh,  K.-Go!<ch.,  17, 
204:  WiQGERS,  AuguHtinism.  u.  Pelagianiom., 
II.,  356 ;  Bahr,  d.  chr.  rom.  Theologie,  1837, 
p.  406].  Herzoo.* 

Entnnsiasm,  fanatical  inspiration,  from 
iv^rof,  filled  with  a  divinity  —  as  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy.  In  this  sense  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  inspiration  (nee  Art.). 
And  yet  we  may  notice  points  of  contact  be- 
tween them,  in  defining  the  two  conceptions. 
Inspiration,  as  such,  is  a  moral  power  of  vast 
"♦.  involves,  1)  the  breaking  of  the 


bonds  of  selfishness,  and  the  free  expansion  of 
the  heart  and  soul ;  an  excitement  and  eleyation 
of  the  world  of  feeling ;  a  self-surrender  of  soul 
and  body.  Hence  2)  a  surrender  to  a  higher 
power,  a  rising  above  the  mere  material  and 
tangible.  It  presupposes,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  operative,  impelling  idea,  not  in  the 
form  of  an  abstract  philosophical  thought,  but 
in  a  concrete  form  ;  something  ideai,  yet  in  such 
a  form  (of  a  person,  object,  or  principle)  aji  sets 
it  definitely  before  the  consciousness.  Thus 
there  may  be  an  enth.  for  art,  for  one's  country, 
for  the  temperance  movement,  &c.,  &c. ;  and 
this  again  will  be  likely  to  attach  itself  to  some 
leadev,  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enthusiasm.  For  3)  such  an  operv 
tive  idea  will  inflame  not  one  mind  only,  bat 
many,  who  may  be  related,  nationally,  or  may 
sympathize  with  each  other  on  some  other 
ground.  For  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  art, 
politics,  &c.,  enthusiasm  spreads  from  some 
given  point,  kindles  a  common  flame  in  many 
breasts,  and  unites  them  for  a  common  end.  It 
must,  consequently,  be  acknowledged  as  a  great 
ethical,  moral  power,  which  has  sprung  up  in 
important  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  and 
wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions :  as  in  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and 
in  mighty  political  movements.  An  age  of  en- 
thusiasm is  always  a  great  age.  But  viewed  more 
closely  there  is  a  difference  between  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm,  which  we  have  intimated  by 
the  term  fanalical,  1)  as  a  surrender  of  self,  a 
being  carried  away  by  some  ruling  idea,  —  as 
the  "  pathos "  of  passion  —  enihtuiasm  is  ever 
prone  to  overleap  all  limits  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal feasibility,  to  disregard  them,  to  break 
through  all  conditions  of  time  and  locality, — and 
by  violence  to  force  events.  This  may  secure 
temporary  success,   but  no   enduring  results. 

2)  It  is  onesided,  and  fails  to  take  comprehen- 
sive views  of  principles  and  means.  Its  sphere 
of  life  is  feeling,  and  feeling  unrestrained  by 
law.     Hence  its  affinity  to  fanaticism  (see  Art.). 

3)  It  lacks  firmness  of  will,  is  transient;  in 
special  matters  it  is  dilettantic,  in  an  age  it 
moves  by  bounds.  If  one  or  two  sudden  and 
violent  assaults  fail,  its  spirit  flags,  and  it 
yields.  The  electric  idea  which  ignited  it,  ex- 
hausts itself,  and  the  flame  dies  out.  The  men 
who  eagerly  rallied  around  the  uplifted  stand- 
ard scatter,  and  desert  it  EnthuHiasm  is  like 
a  ^re  kindled  with  straw ;  inspiration  like  the 
genial  illumining  light  of  the  sun.  But  there 
are  differences  in  enthusiasm  as  such.  There  is 
a  genuine  and  v^Jictitious  enthusiasm.  Tbe^br^ 
mer  shows  its  genuineness  in  its  grounda  and  in 
itH  operations.  It  rests  upon  a  real  tangible 
idea,  which  is  its  justification,  an  idea  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  constitutes  its  claim  to  sym- 
pathy, and  thus  to  personal  support.  The  latter, 
when  it  is  excited  artificially  by  one  of  whom  it 
has  not,  itself,  taken  full  possession,  but  who 
fiecks  by  it  to  use  others  for  purely  selfish  endi«. 
The  more  genuine  enthusiasm  is,  the  m<ire  en- 
during; empty,  artificial  enthusiasm  soon  van- 
ishes in  smoke.  It  may  likewise  be  distinguished 
aspfir«  and  impure,  and  equallv  in  regard  to  its 
source,  means,  and  aim.  It  is  impure  in  its 
source  when  the  impelling  motive,  whether  in 
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the  mind  in  vhioh  it  originuted,  or  in  those  who 
take  up  and  diMseminate  it,  Incks  moml  force, 
and  18  the  product  (if  a  selfishness  which  Vie- 
lieves  in  no  idea,  and  cannot  appreciate  ideal 
worth,  or  of  caprice  and  folly,  which  delight  in 
starting  new  things.  Thus  the  idea  may  be  ob- 
jectively good,  but  is  subjectively  without  moral 
f)ower,  as  recently  in  the  case  of'Gerinan  Catho- 
icism.  The  motive  idea  must  be  something 
positive,  not  a  mere  negation,  which  collects 
only  such  as  are  opposed  to  something  existing, 
but  have  no  definite  conception  of  what  they 
really  wish  to  secure.  £.  is  impure  in  its 
means,  when  it  has  no  faith  in  tne  inherent 
power  of  its  idea,  and  therefore  emplovs  extra- 
neous, foreign  means  —  as  in  the  European 
revoluticm  of  1848.  It  is  impure  in  its  aim,  when 
it  does  not  contemplate  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
not  even  that  of  those  immediately  enlisted  in 
its  service,  but  employs  them  merely  in  sub"*ei^ 
vicncy  to  its  own  pn»ject«.  Thus,  at  diffprent 
periods,  enthusiasm  has  scandalised  religion,  by 
using  it  to  further  the  purposes  of  a  hierarchy, 
caesareopapy,  or  sectarianism.  ]\tre  enthu- 
siasm, on  the  contrary,  makes  self  a  sacrifice  to 
truth,  and  the  good  of  the  world.  Its  mt)tto  is, 
"  one  for  all."  Carl  Beck.* 

Epaon. — In  order  to  correct  abuses  that  had 
crept  into  the  Catholic  Church  of  Burgundy, 
ana  to  attend  to  its  government  in  general,  Vi- 
ventiolus,  Arclibishop  of  Lyons,  and  Avitus, 
Bishop  of  Vienne,  convened  a  Council  of  the 
Burgundian  clergy  on  6th  Sept.,  617,  at  Epnon. 
The  24  bishops  who  had  obeyed  the  summons, 
soon  finiHhed  their  deliberations,  and  on  14th 
Sept.,  517,  put  their  names  to  the  memorial 
they  had  drawn  up  "  under  Divine  inspiration." 
In  40  canonfl  they  fixed  the  relations  which 
Bbonld  subsist  between  bishops,  clergy,  monk;*, 
private  persons,  the  state  and  heretics,  and 
made  regulations  touching  Church  property  and 
discipline.  Worthy  of  note  are  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  Arians  of  Burgundy,  c.  15,  16.  29, 
33,  which  forbid  the  clergy  to  take  a  meal  with 
heretics.  A  layman  dare  not  dine  with  a  Jew 
under  penalty  of  being  never  invited  to  sit  at 
table  with  a  Catholic  priest.  If  sick  unto 
death,  and  ho  desire  if,  a  priest  can  administer 
the  sacrament  to  a  herotic;  if  well,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  a  bishop.  Though  the  King 
Siegmund  bad  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Council  joined  the  Catholic  Church,  its  |>roceed- 
ings  were  not  adnpted  to  conciliato  his  Arian 
iubjects,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  majority. 
Nor  was  he  himself  by  any  means  satisfied  with 
the  hierarchical  temper  of  the  bishops  who  had 
presumed  to  govern  the  Church  without  any 
consultation  with  himself.  Circumstances  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  for  venting  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  30th  canon  forbade  marriage  be- 
tween relations  ;  also  that  with  the  sister  of  a 
deceased  wife.  Stephanus,  an  esteemed  and 
powerful  courtier,  had  married  his  sister-in-law, 
and  still  retained  his  position.  The  Council, 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  King,  hurriedly 
closed  its  sittings.  Eleven  of  the  assembled 
bishops,  however,  retired  to  Lyons,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Viventiolus,  re-aflSrmed  the 
condemnation  of  Stephanus  and  Palladia,  pro- 
nounced it  against  all  guilty  of  the  same  sin, 


and  pledged  each  other  a  mutual  support  in  the 
event  of  persecution.  And  in  case  the  King 
separated  himself  from  the  Church,  they  would 
retire  to  cloisters,  and  remain  there  until  their 
prayers  had  reduced  him  again  to  allegiance. 
Against  any  bishop  who  would  discharge  their 
functions  whilst  absent,  excommunication  was 
pronounced  by  4th  canon.  The  same  punish- 
ment was  visited  by  5th  canon  on  any  one  who 
might  be  consecrated  to  fill  their  places.  The 
6th  canon,  however,  declared  that  the  King 
should  be  obeyed,  and  that  Stephanus  and  Pal- 
ladia should  be  allowed  to  pray  at  holy  places 
until  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  end 
Siegmund  became  their  pliant  and  obedient  ser- 
vant. Though  the  freedom  of  the  Burgundian 
Church  paKsed  away  with  the  incorporation  of 
Burgundy  with  France,  13  of  the  canons  of 
Epaon  were  included  in  the  24  can.  added  to 
the  47  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Agde  (506). 
The  following  can.  correspond  with  each  other: 
Epaon,  can.  4  =  Agath,  can.  55;  Ep.  c.  6ss 
Ag.  c.  52 ;  Ep.  c.  7  ^  Ag.  c.  53 ;  Ep.  c.  8  =  Ag, 
c.  54  and  56 :  Ep.  c.  9  =  Ag.  c.  57  ;  Ep.  c.  10 
=  Ag.  c.  58 ;  Ep.  c.  17  =  Ag.  c.  51 ;  Ep.  o.  18 
=  Ag.  c.  59  ;  Ep.  c.  29  =  Ag.  c.  60 ;  Ep.  c.  30 
=  Ag.  c.  61 ;  Ep.  c.  34  =  Ag.  c.  62 ;  Ep.  c.  35 
=  Ag.  c.  03.  For  many  centuries  attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  what  town  is 
meant  by  Epaon,  there  being  no  longer  a  place 
by  that  name.  It  is  certain  that  it  denotes  some 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Claudius 
Castellan  us,  as  early  as  519,  contended  that  by 
Epaon  was  meant  the  small  Savoyan  town  Yenne 
or  II yenne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  oppo- 
site beley.  Ukert  (Geography  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  II.,  7  :  454)  thinks  that  Etanna  named 
on  the  second  Peutinger  table  as  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  present  Yenne.  Ac- 
cording to  Chorier  (histoire  g^n^rale  de  Dau- 
phin6,  pp.  583-586),  it  is  the  little  town  Ponas, 
situate  between  Vienne  and  Lvons,  and  in  the 
Mimoires  de  TVewnix  (Fevr.,  1715),  mention  is 
made  of  an  Epaona  sine '  Thrfilianum,  near  to 
Vienne.  —  Com  p.  Mansi,  CoUecfio  ConcUiomm, 
T.  VIII..  319-342,  347-372.  555-574:  Labbe, 
Digsertaiio  pkUosophica  de  Concilm  Rpauenei; 
J.  J.  Cbifflet,  DUaertatio  de  loco  legitimo  Con- 
cilii  Epauensis, 

Albrecbt  Vogel. — Ermentroui, 
Epaphras,  born  in  Colosse  (Col.  4 :  12),  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  there,  teacher  and  deacon 
(dcoxorof).  Welte,  in  his  Church  Lexicon,  gives 
no  proof  for  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  this  congregation ;  it  is  more  probable  from 
Col.  2:5  (a/(fft/it),  and  1:7  (^w),  that  Paul 
established  it,  either  after  his  first  journey  from 
EphcKus,  Acts  18  :  23  (comp.  Schneckenburger 
in  Zeller's  Jahr  Buch,  1850,  3,  313),  or  during 
bis  second  sojourn  there,  19 :  8.  This  worthy 
co-worker  with  Paul  (Col.  1:7;  4  :  12),  seems 
to  have  extended  his  lal)ors  to  Laodicea  and 
Ilieropolis  (Col.  4:13).  Love  for  the  apostle 
took  him  to  Rome,  where  Paul  was  a  prisoner, 
60-62  A.  D.  (Col.  2:  1.  5,  8,  18,  20-23;  3:8, 
Soc,),  There  he  himself  was  made  a  prisoner, 
Philemon  v.  23.  The  Martyrologies  mention 
him  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Colosse,  where  be  died 
a  confessor  (see  Epaphrodittis). 

Yaibinoib. — Ermenirout. 
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Epaphroditos,  a  distingai(>Yied  ChrUtinn  and 
leader  uf  the  congregation  at  Philippi,  in  Mace- 
donia,  called  by  Paul  a  co-laborer  and  nn  apos- 
tle of  the  Charch  at  Philippi.  In  order  to  nurse 
Paul  in  his  imprisonment,  he  was  despatched  to 
R<ime  with  liberal  contributions  (Phil.  4:18). 
"Whilst  here  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death  (Phil. 
2:  27).  To  console  the  Philippians,  on  his  re- 
covery, Pnul  sent  him  back  with  the  Epistle 
bearing  this  name.  From  the  title  **  your  Apos- 
tle/' Theodoret  supposes  that  he  might  have 
been  bishop  in  Philippi ;  he  was  so-called,  how- 
ever, as  \»  most  probable,  to  designate  him  as  an 
ambnssiidor  of  the  congregation  (see  John  13 :  16 ; 
comp.  1  Kings  14 :  6). 

Grotius  and  others  supposed  that,  as  their 
names  were  similar,  they  were  one  and  the  same 
individual.  But  the  name  Epaphrodet  was 
quite  common  (Tac.  Annal,  15,  55;  Sueton. 
Vom,  14;  Joseph,,  vita  76).  Besides  the  one 
labored  in  Colosse,  Laodicea,  and  Uierophilus, 
the  other  in  Phiilippi  and  Macedonia.  Comp. 
Ep'iphras.  Vaiqinger. — Ermeniroui, 

Eparchy,  a  province,  consisting  of  several 
districts,  and  forming  part  of  a  diocese.  This 
political  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  which 
allusions  are  found  in  the  Notitia  digniiatum  et 
administrationum  uiriusqtte  imperii  of  a.  400- 
404  (erf.  Boeeking.,  Bonn.  1839,  pq.),  was  adopted 
in  tlie  organization  of  the  Ghurcn.  Those  hav- 
ing charge  of  districts  became  Bishops  :  those  of 
the  eparchies,  in  their  chief  towns,  Metropoli- 
tans ;  those  of  the  dioceses.  Patriarchs.,  This  is 
apparent  from  c.  4  of  the  Council  of  Nice :  rb  5^ 
xvpo;  rwv  ytvofiivuiv  bi6o5^ai,  xa^'  sxdatrjv  ijtapz^ 
fw  ^trrpoTfOXiV*/.  as  transl.  by  Dion,  in  c.  1,  dist. 
LXIV. :  Potestas  sane  vel  confirmaiio  pertinebit 
per  singulas  provhicias  ad  metropolitanum  epif- 
copum.  Hence  the  explnnntiv*n  of  Macarins  of 
Ancyra  (in  Suicer,  ihes,  eccL,  I.,  1159) :  irtapx^ 
%iytt<u  17  ixdatfji  fti^rpo/CoXcu;  ivopta  (see  Bishop- 
ric). This  mode  of  expreHsitm  so  far  changed  in 
the  later  Greek  and  Russian  C.  that  eparchy 
was  used  to  designate  the  episcopal  diocese ; 
because  the  distinction  between  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  disappeared  m  every 
thing  but  the  title  and  external  rank.  (See 
Strahl,  Oescb.  d.  russ.  K.  (Flalle,  1830),  Th.  I., 
p.  671,  &c.).  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Ephesus,  Bobber  Synod  (ttvvoBoi  Xy^arpcx^,  so- 
called,  first  by  Leo,  epist.  95),  the  name  given  to 
the  S^nod,  held  Aug.,  449,  in  reference  to  Euty- 
chiantsm  (see  Art.).  As  its  object  was  par- 
ticular, although  properly  oecumenical,  it  was 
stricken  from  the  list  of  regular  Church  Coun- 
cils, by  the  Synod,  which  afterwards  met  at 
Chalcedon.  Its  spirit  and  probable  results  were 
foreshadowed  by  the  measures  taken  to  bring  it 
to  pass.  The  imperial  proclamation,  declaring 
its  proper  object  to  be  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  arcn-heresy  of  Nestorianism,  and  that  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  speak,  who  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  Nicene  and  Ephesian 
ereeds,  and  ready  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  presidents;  the  order  also  to 
arrest  all  who  attempted  to  agitate  anything 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  faith,  and  the  au- 
thority given  the  president  to  employ  the  mili- 
tary to  enforce  it;  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  all 
who  favored  the  Antioohian  form  of  doctrine, 


especially  of  Thcoderet,  for  the  nndiseaised 
son  that  he  had  spoken  against  the  views  of 
Cyril ;   on   the  other  hand,  the  no  less  objec- 
tionable  introduction   of  the  fanatical    Abbot 
Barsumas,  as  the  representative  of  Oriental  nao- 
nasticism :  these  and'other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, were  so  many  indications  that  the  Synod 
was  not  intended  to  come  to  an  impartial  deci- 
sion as  to  Eutyches,  or  to  the  promotion  of  truth 
in  any  way,  but  merely  to  favor  the  preTioasly 
concerted  intrigues  of  the  ruling  conrt  party. 
The  first  instance  of  violence  was   the   atta^ 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  whose  soldiers  and 
monks  were  threatened  with  death,  becaase  he 
had  hospitably  entertained  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor,  as  those  were  regarded  who  favored 
the  Synod  of  Antioch.     Nor  was  it  without  sig- 
nificance, that  the  patriarch  Flavianus  uf  Con- 
stantinople,  in  an   assembly  of   perhaps   120 
bishops,  amongst  whom  were  two  legatea  from 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  only  admitted  to  the 
fifth  seat,  and  took  rank  after  the  Bishops  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem.     The  patriarch  Dios- 
curuss    of  Alexandria  was  honored  with  the 
presidency.     He  succeeded  Cyril  in  444.  and 
was  a  man  whose  unlicensed  ambition  was  only 
equalled  by  his  rapacity.*    Accustomed  to  look 
upon  Egypt,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  his  province, 
he  ordered  everything  according  to  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  and  regarded  the  exclusive  preva- 
lence   of  the   Alexandrian   doctrinea,   as    the 
means  of  promoting  his  profoundly  laid  hierar- 
chical plans  ;  and  thought  everything  right  that 
was  required  for  their  accomplishment.     In  en- 
tering upon  his  bishopric,  instead  of  protecting 
the  friends  and   relatives  of  his  predecessors 
committed  to  his  care,  he  robbed  them,  banished 
them  from  the  city,  and  threatened  their  lives. 
In  the  habit  himself  of  trampling  upon  all  law, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  he  permitted   no   free 
expression  of  opinion  to  go  unpunished.     If,  in- 
deed, the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon  were  but  half  true,  no  one 
will  deny  that  his  proper  place  would  have  been 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
That  he  might  at  once  place  everything  at 
variance  with  the  Alexandrian  theory  of  doc- 
trine in  the  light  of  a  heresy  contradict«»ry  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  he  had  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus,  to 
declare  that  every  innovation  upon  tlie  Nicene 
and  Ephesian  creeds,  as  universally  received, 
or  any  investigation  or  discussion  of  the  same, 
would  be  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  it  called  in 
question  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under 
whose  inspiration  the  decrees  were  drawn  op. 
To  this  piece  of  trickery  the  witless  aasembiy 
paid  the  tribute  of  their  vociferous  approbation. 
Afler  the  citation  of  Eutyches  one  of  his  peti- 
tions was  read,  in  which,  ai\er  solemnly  decla- 
ring that  he  held  firmly  to  the  confession  adopted 
at  Nice  and  Ephesus,  condemning  every  heretic 
from  Simon,  the  magician,  down  to  Neatorios, 
he  earnestly  asked  for  protection  and  a  new 
investigation.     So  little  did  the  Synod  regard 
it  necessary  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  im- 
partiality, that  they  did  not  even  allow  Ease- 
bius,  the  Bishop  of  Dorylaum,  the  accuser  of 
KotyoheSi  the  hearing  he  desired.    With  great 
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dexterilj  Dioscarus  also  prevented  the  commu- 
nication of  Bishop  Leo  of  Rome,  verified  upon 
oath,  from  renohing  the  Synod.    At  the  reading; 
of  the  acts  of  the  provincial  Synod  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  448,  when  they  came  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  after  his 
incarnation,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  the  wild- 
est disorder,  with  the  cry :  slwaj  with  EuHebius  ! 
burn  him  alive  I  as  he  has  divided  Christ,  so 
must  he  be  torn  into  two  pieces  1  (Mansi,  YI., 
737).    Eutyches,  recognized  as  orthodox,  ac- 
ooraing  to   the  Alexandrian   confessions,  was 
restored  to  his  office  and  rank,  and  with  him, 
the  monks  of  his  cloisters,  having  renewed  the 
professions  of  their  faith,  were  again  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church.    This  re- 
affirmation  of  the  Ephesian   decrees  had  the 
effect  indirectly  of  establishing  the  Alexandrian 
theory  of  one  nature,  as  the  only  orthodox  view, 
and  of  revising  the  Ephesian  canon,  that  no  one 
should  be  alli>wed  to  teach  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, or  to  change  or  dinturb,  in  any  way,  the 
acknowledged  faith.      This    blow  was    aimed 
directly  at  Flavianus  and  Eusebius   of  Dory- 
laum,  although  other  distinguished  bishops  of 
the  Bast,  such  as  Theoderet,  Domnus  of  An- 
tioch,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  were  included  in  this 
anathema.    The  vote  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  only  dissenting  voice  was  that  of  the 
Roman   deacon,   Uilarus,   one    of   the   Pope's 
legates.       Flavianus    presented    an    oral    and 
"written  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to 
another  Synod,  to  be  convoked  by  him  in  Italy. 
From  first  to  last  Dioscurus  controlled  the  ter- 
rified assembly  with  threats  and  abuse.     When 
a  viva  voce  vote  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
wish,  be  would  call  for  a  show  of  hands.    Many 
of  the  members  were  cowardly  enough  to  retract 
the  confession  of  the  two  natures,  which  they 
had  made  at  Constantinople,  so  that  the  re- 
proach of  having  falsified  the  acts  was  made  to 
rest  upon  Flavianus  (Mansi  YI.,  ^7,  688,  dbc). 
Those  who  ventured  to  speak  after  his  con- 
demnation, were  told :  he  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe, has  me  for  his  enemy.    After  the  read- 
ing of  the  sentence,  when  several  bishops  rose 
from   their  seats,  and    embracing  his  knees, 
begged  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  such 
gross  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  he  furi- 
ously repelled  them,  exclaiming:  if  his  tongue 
were  cut  out.  he  would  pronounce  no  other 
judgment  1    Glad  of  this  opportunity  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  violence,  and  called  out  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  that  resounded  through  the  assem- 
bly: you  are  exciting  tumult  I   officers  here! 
This  was  the  signal  fur  the  commencement  of 
those  disgraceful  scenes,  which,  as  long  as  a 
sense  of  justice  remains  in  the  human  breast, 
will  brand  this  assembly  with  the  name  of  the 
Bobber  Synod.    Behind  the  soldiery  who  now 
entered  the  church,   there  rushed  in    also  a 
crowd  of  fanatical  monks,  together  with  the 
rabble  of  the  city.    A  blank  sheet  of  paper  was 
placed  before  the  bishops,  and  the  cry  was,  cot 
down  every  man  that  speaks  of  two  natures,  or 
that  refuses  to  subscribe.    Those  who  hesitated 
were  abused  and  looked  op  in  the  church.    The 
notaries  of  the  independent  bishops  were  driven 
from  the  writing-desks,  lest  any  account  of  their 
ghameful  proceedings  should  be  made  public 


The  brutality  was  so  great,  that  Dioscurus 
knocked  Flavianus  down,  and  trampled  him 
with  his  feet ;  although  at  Chalcedon  Barsumas 
was  charged  with  his  murder.  Ililarus,  the 
Kom:in  deacon,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
reached  Rome  in  disguise ;    having  solemnly 

Krotested  against  their  decisions  as  irreconcila- 
le  with  the  Catholic  faith,  and  declaring  that 
they  never  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostolic  chair.  Such  substantially  was  the 
character  and  termination  of  a  Synod,  of  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  the  Augustus  of 
the  Western  Emnire,  willingly  imposed  upon, 
perhaps,  by  a  falsified  protocol,  i^rmed  that 
there  was  nothing  in  its  proceedings  contrary 
to  the  rule  of  faith  and  righteousness,  but  that 
as  its  proper  results,  it  had  contributed  to 
general  peace  and  harmony  and  truth  in  the 
Church  (Mansi  YI.  67).  For  more  information, 
see  Art.  Eutf/chianUm,  Principal  sources: 
Yerhandlungen  des  chalced.  Concils,  in  Mansi. 
Bearbeitungen:    Schrijckb,    Christl.    Kirchen- 

§esch.  XYIII. ;   Neandeb,  Ch.  Ilist. ;  Illgen's 
eitsclir.  fur  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1838,  H.  I.,  p.  39.&c. 

Sim  isch.  —  I)r,  Wolff, 
EpheSQS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  visited  for  a 
short  time  by  the  Apostle   Paul,  in  company 
with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  upon  his  return  from 
Corinth,   during  bis    second   missionary   tour» 
Acts  18 :  19-21.    Aquila  and  Priscilla  remained 
when  Paul  left,  and  were  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  ApoUos.    Upon  his  third  journey, 
the  Apostle   returned  to  this  place,  and  con- 
tinued there  two  years  and  three  months,  teach- 
ing first   in   the   synagogue  and   then  in   the 
school  of  one  Tyrannus,  and  organized  a  church 
made  up  of  those  who  had  received  John's  bap- 
tism.   The  success  of  the  Apostle  excited  the 
fears  of  the  Ephesians.  that  their  great  goddess, 
Diana,  would  be  brought  into  discredit,  and  led 
on  by  Demetrius,  a  goldsmith,  they  raised  a 
great  tumult,   endangering    the    lives    of   the 
Apostle  and  his  companions.    Upon  leaving  the 
city  the  Apostle  left  Timothy  behind  to  guard 
against  impure  doctrines  (1  Tim.  1:3),  which 
led  to  the  tradition  that  Timothy  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Ephesus.     The  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians was  written  by  Paul  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  was  transmitted  by  Tychicus.    In 
the  revelations  of  St.  John,  Ephesus  is  one  of 
the  churches  to  which   the  Apostle  addresses 
himself,  and  in  ch.  2 : 1-7,  a  favorable  testimony 
is  borne  to  its  members.     According  to  tra- 
dition, John  himself,  afler  his  return  from  exile 
in  Patmos,  lived  and  died  at  a  great  age  in 
Ephesus,  and  with  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,   was  also  buried   there.     Their  graves 
were  still  to  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, (see  Art.  John  the  Ap.).    The  city  subse- 
quently became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  in 
the  years  431  and  449  two  remarkable  Synods 
were  held  within  its  walls.    The  ancient  Ephe- 
sus, one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  lay  upon  the  bank  of  the  Cayster  near 
the  sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus  (Plin.  II., 
87).     The  original   inhabitants,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  Carians  and  Leleges ;  Pliny  and 
Step.  Bysant.  suppose  that  it  was  built  bv  the 
Amasons  (according  to  Mela,  1,  17,  and  Solin. 
Polyhist.  c.  40,  the  Amaxons  only  dedicated 
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Ihe  temple  of  Diana),  and  adduce  a  nambcr  of 
namett  by  which  it  was  miid  to  have  been  called. 
When  the  lunians  emigrated   to  Asia  Minor, 
under  the  c«Miimand  of  Androclus,  a  eon  of  Co- 
drus,  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  extended 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  the  province  (Strabo,  XIV.,  p.  682,  Ac.).     It 
was  afterwards  captured  by  Croesus  (Herod,  1, 
26),  came  then  under  Persian  and  Grecian  rule, 
and  under  the  Komans  was  the  chief  city  of  Fhh 
consular  Asia,    After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eastern 
monarch,  and  subseauently  into  those  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.    In  ancient  times  the  city 
was  celebrated  for  its  commerce  (Pliny,  Y.,  31, 
mentions  the  notions  that  attended  its  markets), 
and  still  mure  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  great  goddess,  honored  by  the  Ore- 
eians  under  the  name  of  the  Ephesian  Diana. 
She  is  the  same  with  the  great  Asiatic  goddess 
of  nature,  Anaitis,  whose  service  was  spread 
over  the  larger  portion  of  anterior  Asia,  see 
Htdb,  de  ret,  vett,  Pera,,  p.  92,  Ac. ;  Relandi, 
diss.  MuceU,,  p.  118,  &c. ;  Criuzbr,  Symbolik, 
11,  S.  190 ;  Gbsinius,  Mon.  P/tasnici,  p.  155,  &c. 
Uor  temple  ac  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.    The  building  of  it,  to 
which  Kinji^   Croesus    and  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  contributed,  took  220  years.     According 
to  the  description  of  it  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nut., 
XXXIV.,  21,  its  length  was  425  feet,  and  its 
breadth  220,  and  was  adorned  with  127  columns, 
each  60  feet  high.    The  altar  was  the  work  of 
Praiiteles.      Ihis  temple  was  set  on  fire  by 
HerostratuH,  the  night  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  name 
to  posterity.     To  prevent  this,  the  Ephesians 
decreed  that  no  historian  should  mention  his 
name,  which  however  was  done  by  Theopompus. 
It  was  replaced  by  a  still  more  magnificent  edi- 
fice, to  the  erection  of  which  the  Ephesian  ladies 
contributed  their  ornaments.    This  temple  may 
ftlso  have  been  rebuilt  more  than  once,  at  least 
PUnj«  XVI.,  79,  says  that  at  the  seventh  recon- 
•truction,  the  image  of  the  goddess  remained 
anchanged.      About  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  it  was    at   last   utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  (Hist.  Aug.,  p.  178,  comp.  Gibbon, 
Hist,  cap.  X).      Small  silver  images  of   the 
temple  were  made  and  sold  to  the  worship- 
perA   of   the  goddess,   and   the    opprehension 
that  Paul's  preaching  might  interfere  with  this 
traffic  led  to  the  uproar  excited  by  the  gold- 
smith, Demetrius.    Of  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  plan,  nothing  now  remains  but  ruins ; 
even  the  name  is  lost ;  for  the  village  lying  north 
of  these  ruins  Ih  called  Ajasoluk,  derived  probably 
fh>m  oyMf  ^fdvoyof,  and  referring  to  the  Apostle 
John.    The  ruins  c(»nsist  of  the  remains  of  the 
great  theatre,  a  circus,  several  palaces,  some 
relics  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  tombstones. 
See  PococKE,  Descript.  of  the  East :  and,  more 
recently,  Fkllows'b  Journal  of  Excurs.  in  Asia 
Minor.  Arnold. — Dr.  Wolff, 

^hod  (*11s)K*  Sept.  Jicu^V*  Vulgate  svperhu- 

meraU,  Luth.  Leibrock),  the  cape,  a  short  cloak  of 
the  high-priest,  w*orn  on  his  dress,  or  long  gown, 
daring  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  covered 
in  part  with  the  breaat-plate,  together  with  the 


Urim  nnd  Thummim.  We  have  a  deseriptioiL  of 
it  in  Ex.  28 : 6-11 ;  and  39 : 2-^.  According  to 
this  it  was  made  of  fine  woven  linen,  inwrought 
with  threads  of  gold  and  ornaments  of  blue,  and 
purple,  nnd  scarlet,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces, 
which,  like  a  surplice,  hung  down  upon  the 
breast  and  back.  The  two  pieces  were  held  fast 
together  upon  the  shoulders  with  clasps  of  onyx 
stones:  upon  each  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  were  inscribed.  Around  the  waist,  the 
two  folds  of  the  Ephod  were  adjusted  by  a  girdle 
worked  in  the  same  way.  Over  the  Ephod,  or 
short  cloak,  in  front  upon  the  breast,  was  the 
official  breast-plate,  four  square  and  a  span  long 

on  each  side,  ([^H  Sept  xoyiu»  rear  xpfrffmr, 

Vulg.  raiumalejudicii)^  a  sort  of  purse  or  pocket, 
similar  in  workmanship  and  material    to  the 
Ephod,  and  connected  with  it  at  the  ahoolder 
pieces  by  means  of  small  chains  of  pure  gold 
running  through  the  rings,  and  fastened  at  the 
same  time  below  to  the  surplice  by  a  blue  lioe 
passing  through  two  rings,  so  as  to  be  aecnre. 
Upon  the  official  breast-plate  were  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  three  in  a  row,  each  atone  in- 
scribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.     In  front  upon  the  open  breaat-plate, 
were  the  Urim  aud  Thummim,  probablj  two 
sacred  stones  of  judgment,  with  which  the  high- 
priest  prophesied.     (Instances,  1  Sam.  10  :  2Qt 
22 ;  23 :  9-12  ;  30  :  7).    It  would  seem  that  this 
piece  of  apparel,  in  the  same  or  similar  form, 
was  the  official  dress    in  ancient  timea  and 
amongst  the  oldest  nations.    Among  the  minr 
of  Persepolis,  we  meet  with  the  pictures  of  per* 
sons  in  similar  costume.  If  then  the  Ephod  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  priestly  apparel,  or  was 
used  upon  festival  occasions,  it  is  not  earprisiDS 
that  we  meet  with  it  made  of  ordinary  materia^ 
as  used   by  common  priests,   1  Sam.  2  :  18; 
22  :  18,  or  that  David  himself  should  have  worn 
it  in  a  sacred  procession,  2  Sam.  6  :  14.     Inas- 
much as  in  Israel  the  Ephod  was  regarded  as 
the  official  dress  of  the  high-priest,  to  wear  it  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  equivalent  to   being 
high-priest,  1  Sam.  2  :  28 ;  14  :  3.    Thus  too  it 
may  have  happened,  that  in  the  conseiouaoess 
of  the  people,  they  ascribed  to  it,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  brasen  serpent,  a  magical  operadon, 
and  that  they  made  use  of  imitations  of  the 
same  in  gold  and  silver  in  o<mnection  with  the 
terapliitn  as  household  gods  privately  fur  idola^ 
truus  worship,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  hiefory 
of  Gideon :  Jud.  8  :  27,  and  Micah :  Jod.  17  : 5, 
and  much  later,  Ilosea  3«:  4. 

Vaihinoib.  —  Dr.  Wolff. 
Ephritm  (the  Svr.  forpi  of  Ephraim),  com- 
monly known  as  Ephram  Syrus,  is  the  most 
prominent  Syrian  uhurch  Father  of  the  4th 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  and  hymnologist.  Having  a 
reputation  for  eminent  sanctity,  Mar^  or  as  the 
Maronites  pronounce  it,  Mor  (properly  jtfan), 
that  is,  **  Lord,"  was  prefixed  to  his  name.  He 
was  also  called  "  the  pillar  of  the  Church,"  *'  the 
Syrian  Prophet,"  the  '*  persuasive  mouth,"  and 
as  a  pious  poet,  '*  the  harp  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  the  memoirs  written  of  him  there  is  mixed 
up  much  that  is  traditionary  and  marvel loaa. 
Besides  his  so-called  confessions,  and  bis  pre- 
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tended  Tettament,  eztnDt  id  the  Oreek  and  Arme- 
Dian  laDguages,  we  have  bis  full  biography  in 
Sjriao,  vhich,  however,  is  not  falljr  reliable. 
In  modern  times,  Hoffmann,  Habn,  Credner,Ton 
Lengerke,  AUleben,  and  others,   have  written 
concerning  him.    He  was  born  in  Mesopotamia, 
as  he  himself  savs  in  his  commentary  upon 
Genesis.      According  to  Sosomenus,  and  the 
Syrian  biographer,  bis  birth-place  was  Nesibis, 
io  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Gunstantine  the 
Great,  although  he  lived  also  at  Edessa.    His 
father,  it  is  said,  was  a  pagan  priest,  who  pun- 
ished his  son  for  conversing  with  a  Christian. 
Jacob,  the  Bishop  of  Nesibin,  took  the  boy 
under  his  protection,  instructed  him,  and  after- 
wards appointed  him  tutor  in  the  school  which 
be  had  established.    It  is  also  said  that  he  ac- 
companied the  Bishop  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
which,  however,  is  doubtful.    He  studied  the 
Scriptures  profoundly,  and  became  learned  as  a 
theologian.    He  soon  acquired  great  reputation 
among  his  ootemporaries,  fur  his  strict  ortho- 
dozy,  and  ascetio  devotion.    In  the  year  363, 
when  the  Emperor  Jovinian  surrendered  Nesi- 
bis to  the  Persianfi,  Ephrtlm  removed  to  Roman 
territory,  lived  awhile  in  Amed,  his  mother's 
birth-place,  and  finally  settled  in  Edessa,  which 
then  already  was  regarded  as  the  emporium  of 
Syriac  learning.    He  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  hermits,  determined  upon  a  monastic 
life,  and  lived  as  a  monk  in  a  cave  near  the  city, 
where,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  he  employed 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  writ- 
ing 'theological  books,  frequently  preaching  re- 
pentance to  the  monks  and  the  people,  and 
opposing  most  earnestly  every  form  of  error  and 
iaulatry.    In  his  polemical  writings  he  eombat- 
ted  the  various  forms  of  pagan  worship  preva- 
lent in  his  day,  the  Chaldaic  astrology,  as  well 
as  the  hereues  of  Bardesanes  and  Harmonius, 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius,  the  Manichaeans  nud  No- 
Tatians,  Apollinarians,  Marcion,  &c.  We  are  also 
told  that  he  establinbed  a  school  at  Edessa,  which 
was  coDtinoed  after  his  death. — At  a  later  period 
of  bis  life,  Ephram  also  made  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  spent 
eight  years  among  the  hermits  of  that  country, 
and  wrote  seTeral  books  in  the  Coptic  language. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Cas^area,  in  Cappadocta, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Basiliae  the  Great,  who  received  him  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  and  ordained  him  a  deacon. 
According  to  the  Syriac  biography,  and  the  tes- 
timony of   (psendo)-Amphilocnios,   their  first 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  miracle  that  Ephram 
was  enatfied  immediately  to  speak  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  Basilius  in  the  Syrinc,  and  they 
were  capable  of  conversing  without  an  interpre- 
ter.   This  improbable  stor^  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  more  important  question, 
whether  Epbr'Am  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  and  thus  able  to  read  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  New  Test.,  the  Septuagtnt,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers.    There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion    upon  this  point;    and 
althongb  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  was  not  un- 
usitflU  at  that  time  amongst  cultivated  Syrians, 
still  we  have  nothing  in  the  Syriac  writmes  of 
Ephrltm  to  establish  the  facts ;  and  just  as  little 
to  aasura  oe  that  be  had  more  than  a  superficial 


acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew.  His  residence 
at  UsBsarea  was  short.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  earlier  labors  at  Edessa,  where  he 
died  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yalens, 
according  to  some  in  373,  perhaps  not  before 
378. 

Ephr&m  was  a  copious  and  very  distinguished 
theological  writer,  llis  numerous  writings,  a 
part  only  of  which  appear  in  the  Syriac  original, 
and  other  portions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arme- 
nian translations,  are  most  complete  as  pub- 
lished by  Jos.  Simon  Asseman  in  the  Biblioth. 
Orientalis,  T.  I.,  p.  59-164,  and  in  the  Prolego- 
mena of  the  Roman  edition  of  Ephrilro's  works. 
Comp.  also  Harless,  Fabric,  Biblioth.  0Taec.,Vol. 
Vlll.,  p.  219,  Ac. 

The  writings  in  Greek,  yet  extant,  ascribed  to 
EphrUm,  consist  chiefly  of  spiritual  discourses, 
homilies,  and  tracts,  of  an  ezegetic,  dogmatic, 
paranitic,  and  ascetic  character.  Of  such  dis- 
sertations, Photius  was  acquainted  with  fifty- 
two,  and  supposes  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Sosomen  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  he 
must  have  written  300  myriads  of  verses.  He 
mentions  his  poetic  tracts  against  Bardesanes 
and  Harmonius,  and  says  that  his  writings  in 
his  lifetime  already  were  translated  into  Greek ; 
a  statement  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Jerome.  t)f  the  printed  writings 
in  Greek  there  are  several  that  can  Hcarcely  be 
attributed  to  Ephriim,  and  others  are  so  much 
involved  in  suspicion  that  their  authenticity  can 
only  be  established  by  the  production  of  the 
Syriac  original.  But  few  of  his  writings  exist 
in  this  original  form;  more  of  them  have  au 
Arabic-  trani*Ution,  made  at  first  from  the 
Greek.  We  are  not,  however,  with  li^chir^ 
ner,  to  infer  from  this,  that  Ephrtlm  composed 
some  of  his  writings  in  Greek,  although  one  of 
his  paraneses  is  arranged  after  the  order  of  the 
Greek  alphabet 

In  many  of  the  Eastern  churches,  as  stated  by 
Jerome,  several  of  EphrUm's  sermons  were  read 
in  public  worship  after  the  Scripture  lessons. 
The  same  honor  was  paid  to  them  in  the 
West,  where  some  of  them  were,  at  an  early 
period,  translated  into  Latin,  and  included  in 
their  ancient  Homilaries  (Assem.  Proleg.,  &c.). 
In  the  16th  cent.,  and  indeed  as  early  as  the 
15th  cent.,  smaller  collections  of  Ephr&m's  dis- 
courses were  printed  in  Latin.  The  first  larger 
collection  contained  the  Latin  translations  mude 
by  Ger.  Vossiua  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  and  other  Italian  libraries,  and  pub- 
lished in  three  folio  volumes  at  Rome,  in  1589, 
1583,  and  1598.  It  was  reprinted  inNl603  and 
1619  at  Cologne,  and  in  1619  also  at  Antwerp. 
In  1709,  the  first  new  complete  Greek  edition, 
containing  156  discourses,  appeared  at  Oxford 
under  the  supervision  of  Eaw,  Thwaitea,  The 
principal  edition,  however,  is  that  which  appeared 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1732-1746,  in  six  folio  vols., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope.  Clement  XI. 
already  had  bought  up  manuscripts  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  East,  although  the  printing  was  only 
commenced  by  Clement  XII.,  and  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Car- 
dinal Angelua  Maria  Quirinus,  The  edition 
consists  of  three  volumes  in  the  Greek,  and 
three  in  the  Syriac  text,  with  Latin  translations. 
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The  first  Tolume  of  the  Greek  work  appeared  in  ■ 
1732,  prepared  and  furoisbed  with  copious  pro- 
legomena by  the  learned  Maronite,  Jos.  bim. 
AsMemnn.  As  he,  however,  was  sent  to  Sjfria 
upon  a  miBRion  by  the  Pcpe  for  several  years, 
the  publishing  of  the  succeedin^c  volumes  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Maronite  and  Jesuit 
Peter  Benedict  (M(ibarek).  In  1737  the  first 
volume  of  the  Syriao  work  appeared,  which  was 
followed  by  the  second  in  u40.  During  the 
printing  of  the  third  volume  Jienedict  died.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Step.  £vod.  Asse- 
man,  the  nephew  of  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  who 
finished  it  in  1743.  In  the  meantime,  Jos.  Sim. 
Anseman  returned,  who  finally  published  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Greek  work,  and 
brought  it  to  an  end.  The  Oxford  edition  is 
based  upon  the  Greek  text,  but  its  deficiencies 
and  mistakes  are  filled  up  and  corrected  from 
the  Italian  manuscripts;  the  Latin  translation 
is  essentially  that  of  Qer.  Vussius.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Syriac  text  by  Pet.  Benedict  and 
Step.  Evod.  As^enian  (the  fatter  translateil  from 
page  425  of  the  3d  vol.  to  the  end)  is  very  free 
and  often  arbitrary  and  unreliable.  The  criti- 
cal treatment  of  the  Syriac  text  is  also  defective, 
owing  in  piirt  to  the  paucity  and  imperfect 
character  of  the  manuscripts.  A  new  collection 
of  the  manuscripts  is  accordingly  very  desirable. 
Nineteen  hymns  selected  from  the  Romun  edi- 
tion were  edited  and  illustrated  in  IIaun  and 
Sieffert's  Chrestomathia  Si/n'aca  sice  S,  Eph, 
earmina  seiecia  (Lipn.,  1825,  8vo.).  ILihn  han 
treated  of  tithcrs  in  his  Bardesanes  Gn opticus, 
and  in  his  tract  on  the  Psalmody  of  the  Syrian 
Church  (in  SiUudlin  kirchenhist.  Archiv,  1823). 
Many  of  his  discourses  and  hymns  have  been 
happily  translated  intti German  by  PinaZingerle: 
"  Select  writings  of  the  H.  C.  Father,  Ephrdm :" 
Insbruck,  1830-38,  8vo.,  &c.;  the  '*  Complete 
works  of  the  Church  Fathers,"  Vol  38,  part  1 : 
Kempten,  1850,  8vo.  The  funeral  hymns  have 
been  recently  translated  into  Italian.  There 
has  also  been  an  elegant  translation  of  the  me- 
trical hymns  and  homilies  of  Ephrtlm  the  Syrian, 
with  illustrations  by  Henry  Burgess:  London, 
1853,  2  vols.,  ]2mo. ;  also.  The  Repentance  of 
Nineveh,  a  metrical  Ilomily  on  the  Mission  of 
Jonah  and  some  smaller  pieces :  London,  1853, 
12mo.  Comp.  Zeitsch.  a.  D.  Morgenl.  Gesell- 
echaf^.,  Bd  IX.  p.  285,  dbc.  Alaleben  has  in  con- 
templation a  new  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
Of  EphrUm's  writings  in  the  Syriac  language, 
wo  mention,  first  of  all,  his  commentary  upon 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  This  commentary,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned,  was 
written  during  the  later  period  of  his  life,  for  in 
it  he  refers  to  his  Homilies.  The  commentary 
upon  the  Psalms  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  edition, 
although  the  Cod.  Vatic.  752  contains  frsigmen- 
tary  portions  of  it  in  Greek.  Of  EphrUm's  com- 
mentary on  the  N.  T.,  the  Roman  editors  could 
discover  no  manuscripts,  although  later  Syriac 
writers  testify  that  he  expounded  the  Gospels, 
and  that,  too,  according  to  the  Tatian  Diatessa- 
ron,  fragments  of  which  in  Greek  still  exist 
Of  bis  commentary  upon  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
we  have  an  Armenian  translation,  so  that  the 
sommendation  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  '*that 
EphrSlm  commented  upon  the  whole  Bible,  from 


the  first  book  of  Creation  to  the  Imt  book  of 
Grace,"  is  altogether  and  literally  true. 

The  remaining  Syriao  writings  of  Ephriim  are 
all  composed  in  verses,  that  is,  in  lines  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  generally  seven,  alihottgh 
without  regard  to  pmsodic  measure,  and  the»e 
are  grouped  in  stansas  of  different  compass, 
from  four  to  twelve  lines.  Rhyme  and  acceot 
are  only  occasionally  regarded,  and  that  without 
any  particular  rule.  This  very  mechanicsil  son 
of  rhythm  was  certainly  not  inappn>priate  to 
the  elevated  tone  of  the  Ephrl&mic  hum i lies,  and 
especially  the  earnest  and  solemn  character  and 
grandiloquence  of  satirical  discourses  in  general, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  too  external 
and  monotonous,  if  the  expression  and  the 
thought  were  extended  too  far,  which  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case.  It  was  only  bis  compo- 
sitions of  a  tenderer  character  which  rt*ally  pes- 
sosscd  poetic  merit ;  such  as  his  elegiac  ode?, 
his  funeral  hymns,  and  the  rhetorical  parts  of 
passages  in  which  the  judgments  of  Uud,  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  the  terrors  of  death, 
the  inward  power  and  blef^sedness  of  faith,  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  or  something  of  the  kind  wss 
described. 

Besides  these  published  works  of  Ephi^m 
(s<>e  the  list  in  Asskman's  Bibl,  Critic.,  T<»m.  1, 
p.  63,  &c.),  some  of  his  writings  are  yet  in  manu- 
script, and  much  has  been  lost.  Amongst  these 
are  his  seven  metrical  tracts,  d^  EecUtia,  Also, 
a  chronicle  from  the  Creation  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  in  six  periods,  each  of  a  thousand 
years,  containing  a  great  deal  of  traditionary 
and  apocryphal  matter  relating  to  primeval 
biblical  history,  bears  the  name  of  Ephriim,  and 
is  to  be  met  with  in  a  Codex  Vatican.,  and  also 
in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  is  there  found  immediately  after  the 
testament  of  Ephriim,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  may  have  been  more  recent  than  Ephriim, 
and  may  have  only  availed  himself  of  bis  wri- 
tings, in  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  many  of  the  hymns  and  prayers,  JUr., 
bear  his  name,  although  it  is  certain  that  be 
never  wrote  them.  To  such  belong  the  two 
prayers  at  the  end  of  the  baptismal  Form  pre- 

fiired  by  Guido  Fabriciv9  Boderianus^  Antw., 
572,  and  improperly  ascribed  to  Sevems.  They 
are  also  printed  in  the  Opp»  Oraee.,  p.  605,  and 
greatly  impnived.  In  the  three  Syriac  parts  of 
the  R(»m.  edition,  there  is  also  more  or  less  that 
is  spurious,  as  may  easily  be  seen  in  several 
additions  and  interpolations. 

EphrUm  was  a  man  of  inward  and  strict  in- 
tegrity. As  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
as  well  as  a  xealous  popular  orator,  and  tbe<^ 
logical  writer,  he  maintamed  a  highly  honorable 
position  in  the  ancient  Syrian  Church.  As  a 
commentator,  with  all  his  defects  and  adran- 
tages,  he  is  best  and  most  faithfully  described 
by  Lengerke  in  his  work:  De  Ephr^emi  Sjfri 
arte  hermeneutiea:  Konigsb.,  1831 ).  lie  does  not 
expound  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptares,  but 
the  Syriac  translation,  the  Peschito,  which  may 
be  much  improved  by  the  use  of  his  commea- 
.  tary.  His  occasional  references  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  to  the  Septuagint,  rest  ezclusiyelj  upon 
oral  interrogatories  and  the  Syrio  annotations. 
Of  the  Apocrypha,  which  is  sometimes  adverted 
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to,  and  other  New  Testftment  books,  wanting 
in  the  Peschito,  such  as  2d  and  3d  John,  2  Pet., 
Jude,  and    Revelations,   as    made   ase  of  by 
Epbrtlm,  thf«re  were  Syrinc  translations  then  in 
eiistenoe.   His  commentaries,  accordingly,  were 
eBpecially  serviceable  in  the  critical  study  and 
illustration  of  the  Peschito,  although  they  also 
contained  much   that  was  ufteful  m  explana- 
tion of  the  original.  —  The  doctrinal  value  of 
Ephrilm's  writings,  and  his  precise  theological 
standpoint  have  not  yet  been  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibited.     It  has  been  partially  done 
by  Hahn,  Uhlman^  and  others.      TMiimer  de- 
scribes him  in  his  peculiarities  as  an  orator,  but 
only  as  seen  in  his  Greek  writings.    The  poetic 
merit  of  his  works  we  6nd  appreciated  by  Zin- 
gerle  and  Burgess.  EphrUm  wrote  eHpecially  for 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  metri- 
cal form,  by  means  of  which  the  heresies  of 
Bardesanes  and  Harm  on  i  us  obtained  such  a 
wide  circulation.  The  doctrines  he  promulgated 
were  those  then  prevalent  in  the  Cfhurch.     He 
was  not  accustomed  to  explain  thorn  learnedly, 
but  to  present  them  in  a  paranetic  way,  less  in 
a  dogmatic  than  a  pathetic  form.     He  insisted 
upon  a  belieTing  reception  of  the  same  without 
philosophical  speculation.     He  required  moral 
Btrictness,  demanded  an  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
despised  and  condemned  all  worldly  employ- 
ments, and  these  requisitions  and  principles  he 
eoforced  by  bis  own  example.     The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  to  form  and  contents,  were  the  basis  of 
bis  whole  literary  activity ;  still  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  to  the  words  of  Scripture  a  poetic 
or  rhetorical   expansion,  or  to  odmit  a  slight 
apocryphal  trndition,  or  even  a  legendary  embel- 
lishment.   H  is  elocution  is  often  graphic,  some- 
times dramatic,  although  not  always  at  the  right 
place,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  Mary 
speaks  to  the  child  Jesus.    lie  delights  in  ex- 
clamations and  apostrophe,  antitheses,  and  an 
ingenious  play  upon  words,  frequent  and  strik- 
ing pictures,  which,  in  the  way  of  diversified 
comparison,  be  made  use  of  and  applied,  some- 
times even  to  insipid  superfluity  and  far-fetched 
sport.    His  exhibitions  generally  hod  a  great 
deal  of  outward  adornment;  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  external  means  of  oratory, 
although  it  frequently  also  betrayed  him  into 
bombast  and  extravagance,  and  diflfuseness  per- 
fectly wearisome.    Ilis  language  was  affecting, 
for  it  was  generally  addressed  to  human  joys 
and   sorrows,   it  described    the    conflicts  and 
storms  of  life,  as  well  as  its  undisturbed  repose. 
He  knew  how  to  excite  fear  and  alarm,  when  he 
^rtrayed  to  the  sinner  his  punishment,  or  the 
judgments  of  Ood  on  the  fate  of  the  damned ; 
but  he  also  knew  how  to  encourage  and  comfort 
when  it  pleased  him  t4>  preach  of  the  hope  of 
the  believing  soul,  or  the  joys  of  eternal  salva- 
tion.   His  discourses  would  sweetly  ring  with 
mild  and  soft  tones  when  ho  delineated  the 
peaceful  rest  of  the  pious,  and  the  inward  joys 
of  the  believing  saint ;  it  stormed  and  thundered 
when  be  castigated  the  heretic,  or  reproved  pride 
and  obstinacy.     Ephram  was  a  spirited  and 
skilful  speaker,  and  the  measure  of  his  poetic 
gifts  was  well  calculated  to  make  him  eflective 
as  a  teacher  among  the  people.    See  the  writer's 


article  "  EphrUm,"  in  the  Hall.  Encyclop.,  and 
Aschbachs  allg.  Kirchen  Lexikon  Bd.  II.,  {  613. 

E.  RSdigbr.  —  Dr.  Wolf, 
Ephraim  (Dl'^lflN*  fruitfulness,  from  Hlfi* 

as  *){}K  with  i^  prefixed,  Gen.  41:52;  Hos. 

13  :  15).  —  1.  The  name  of  the  second  son  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  of  the  tribe  proceed- 
ing from  him,  Jacob  out  of  pure  love  to  Joseph 
adopted  him,  together  with  his  brother,  Manas- 
seh,  as  a  child,  and  gave  him  an  equal  portion 
with  the  rest  of  his  children,  preferring  him  on 
account  of  his  future  significance  to  his  older 
brothers.  Oen.  48  :  1-19.  It  is  true  that  the 
tribe,  which,  ot  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  numbered  40,500  fighting  men,  whilst  that 
of  Manasseh  consisted  of  32,200,  Numb.  1 :  32- 
35,  was  reduced  by  misfortune  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  32,500,  according  to  the  second  enume* 
ration  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings,  when  at 
the  same  time  Manasseh  had  increased  to  52,700 
(Numb.  26  :  34,  37) ;  for  which  reason,  owing  to 
the  discretion  of  Joshua,  who  belonged  to  this 
tribe,  it  received,  as  compared  with  Manasseh 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  an  inferior  inheri- 
tance, with  which  it  also  was  dissatisfied  (Josh. 
17  :  15).  But  under  Joshua  already,  who  gave 
them  by  lot  a  very  fruitful  tract  of  country  in- 
termediate between  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  reaching 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  and  still 
more  under  the  Judges,  it  attained  again  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  strength  and  decided  supe- 
riority ;  which  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  until  the  death  of  Eli,  the  tabernacle 
and  ark  of  the  covenant  were  kept  in  Shiloh  as 
the  central  point  of  Palestine  (Josh.  18  :  1 ; 

1  Sam.  1 :  3,  ac).  Its  numbers  at  a  later  period 
are  given  in  1  Chron.  12 :  30,  and  it  may  thence 
be  inferred  that  many  of  the  people  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  had  settled  among  other 
tribes.  In  this  tribe  it  was  that  the  idea  of  a 
monarchy  was  first  entertained  and  intimated  to 
Gideon,  Jud.  8  :  22,  and  afterwards  fur  a  short 
time  realized  under  Abimelech.  Samuel  also, 
who  was  of  this  tribe,  gave  to  it  additional  sig- 
nificance. After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  jealous  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of 
Judah,  took  Ishbosheth,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  ten  other  tribes,  made  him  King,  2  Sam. 
2:9;  and  when  he  was  assassinated  they  sub- 
mitted to  David,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  overcome  their  aversion  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

2  Sam.  19  :  41.  After  the  death  of  Solomon, 
they  again  separated  from  Judah  and  the  house 
of  David,  finally  and  forever,  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
an  Ephraimitic  Shilomite,  having  proposed  the 
step  (1  Kings  11  :  29).  The  chief  seat  of 
the  new  kingdom  (Sichero,  Thirza,  Samaria) 
was  uniformly  in  this  tribe,  and  Ephraim  was 
the  name  generally  given  to  it  by  the  prophets, 
Is.  7  :  2;  9  :  9;  11  :  13;  28  :  1;  Hos.  4:  17: 
Wisdom  47  :  23. 

2.  The  name  of  a  mountain  wnd  forest.  The 
mountain,  which  in  Josh.  17  :  15 ;  19 :  50,  and 
Jud.  3 :  27  ;  4 : 5  ;  1  Sam.  1:1;  9:4;  2  Sam. 
20 :  21,  is  called  Mount  Ephraim,  and  in  Josh. 
11 :  16, 21,  the  mountain  of  Israel,  in  which  pas- 
sage it  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  moun- 
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tftin  of  Judah,  commences  in  the  plnin  of  Es- 
draelon,  near  the  Tillage  of  Qtnea,  and  extending 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim  in 
the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  then  joined  to 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  It  consists  of  lofty 
ridges  covered  with  forests,  and  pervaded  by 
long  and  fruitful  valleys,  becoming  narrower 
and  milder  as  they  approach  towards  Judah. 
BitUr,  2,  392;  Schub,  3,  127.  The  prominent 
mountains  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  Zalmun, 
near  Shechem,  Jud.  9  :  48 ;  Ps.  68  :  14,  Eba), 
the  northern,  and  Oeritim  the  southern  peak  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  Oaas,  (Josh.  24  :  30),  and  the 
mount  of  the  Amelekites,  Jud.  12:  15. — The 
forest  of  Ephraim,  2  Sam.  18 : 6,  comp.  Josh.  17  : 
15,  wiui  doubtless  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  tribe  towards  Jordan  and  Succoth.  There 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the 
armies  of  Absalom  and  David,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.,  2,  656,  and 
Thenius  upon  2  Sam.  17 :  22,  24,  improperly 
place  the  forest  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  If,  fur 
instance,  Ewald  is  unable  to  conceive  why 
David,  in  case  he  was  on  the  side  of  Jordan 
next  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  at  once  proceed 
thither,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  intelligible 
that,  in  not  advancing  upon  the  tribe  in  rebel- 
lion against  him,  he  spared  the  effunion  of 
blood,  and  that  his  return  to  Mahanaim  was 
suggested  by  wisdom  and  forbearance. 

3.  The  name  of  a  city,  mentioned  in  John 
11 :  54.  Josephus  also  speaks  of  a  citv  named 
'B^pai'u,  in  the  neighborhcmd  of  Bethel.  It  is, 
doubtless,  the  same  spoken  of  in  Josh.  18  :  23, 
and  that  probably  at  a  later  period  changed  its 
name  in  consequence  of  its  enlargement,  (comp. 
Josh.  15 :  19).  By  the  wi|tlerne8s,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  (John  11:54),  as  lying  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  butthatofBethaven,  which, 
as  is  known,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bethel  (Jos.  7:2;  18 :  12,  &c.). 

VAiHiNaiR.--2)r.  Wolff, 

Ephron,  rl*^^j^»  the  name  of  several  locali- 

tlei  in  Canaan.  It  designates,  1 )  Jos.  15  :  9,  a 
mountain  range  (not  a  single  mountain)  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  the 
same,  doubtless,  with  the  "mountains  of 
Ephraim,"  which  stretch  towards  Jerusalem, 
and   unite   with   the   "mountains    of   Israel," 

icomp.  Judjres  4:  5 ;  1  Sam.  1 : 1 ;  see  Robinstm 
*al.,  I.,  p.  447,  &c.).  2)  A  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethel,  taken  by  Abijah  from  the  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam,  2  Chron.  13  :  19,  and  is  probably  the 
place  spoken  of  (John  11 :  54),  to  which  Jesus 
retired  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
from  whence  he  made  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. This  city  was  near  to  the  so-called  wil- 
derness of  Bethaven,  upon  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  16  :  1 ;  18  :  12. 
Josephus  aUo  speaks  of  a  small  city  called 
Ephraim,  near  Bethel.  Josephus  makes  E^pcoy, 
the  place  mentioned  by  John,  to  be  eight  miles 
nortli  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jerome  increases  the 
distance  to  twenty  miles.  The  same  place,  with 
a  slight  change,  is  called  Ophrah,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Josh.  18 :  23,  while  the  LXX.  read 
'B^pcC^  (Cod.  Alex.  A^^pa).  This  lay  in  the  N.  £. 
part  of  Benjamin,  and,  according  to  Eusebius, 


5  miles  east  of  Bethel ;  perhaps  it  is  the  place 
called,  Mic.  1 :  10,  Beth-leaphra,  only  that  the 
form  is  slightly  changed  for  the  sake  «if  a  play 
upon  the  word.  It  is  well  translated  bj  Rii' 
ckert :  '*  Staubheim."  In  all  probability  tbeae  are 
only  different  names  for  the  same  place,  which, 
as  ascertained  by  Robinson  (Pal.  IIL,  290),  is 
the  Taigibeh  of  our  day — a  village  inhabited  by 
from  3  to  4(K)  Greek  Christians,  bailt  upon  a 
hill,  planted  with  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  ouvered 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  town.  The 
distances,  20  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  5  from 
Bethel,  also  corresponds;  so  too  it  is  marked 
upon  Kiepert's  map ;  comp.  Lighifooi^  oentor. 
chorogr.  in  Matth.  c.  53.  The  native  city  of 
Gideon  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  is  also 
called  Opbra,  LXX. :  'E^fxi^  'E*pa,  '£tf>^t  is 
a  different  place,  Jud.  6 :  11,  24 ;  8 :  27 ;  its  pre- 
cise locality  has,  however,  not  as  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  a  largo  and  popalooa  city 
in  Gilead,  called  'Eftpwy.  It  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Jud.  Maccabeus,  upon  bia  retoro 
from  Ashtaroth  Karnatra,  upon  the  Jordan,  in 
the  direction  of  Scythopolis,  1  Maocab.  5 :  46,  52; 
2  Maccab.  12 :  27 ;  Jos.  Antiq.,  12:  8,  5.  As  is 
the  case  with  many  other  places  in  that  inhos- 
pitable region  beyond  Jordan,  this  locality  also 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  Kloedeih  in  Winer,  R.W.B.,  1,  335,  that  it 
is  the  place  of  the  present  mountuin  castle, 
Kalerat  er  Rabbad,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is 
t<»o  far  south.  Ewald  is,  perhaps,  more'oorrect 
(Gesch.  Isr.,  2,  p.  360)  in  supposing  it  to  be 
Fau'arah,  on  Kiepert's  map,  south  of  Jannak; 
whilst  to  locate  it  in  the  "wilderness  of 
Ephraim,"  where  Absalom  was  killed,  as  is  at- 
tempted by  the  same  learned  author,  would  again 
carry  it  too  far  south.     RtJETSCBi. — Dr,  Wolff, 

Epiphany,  Feast  of  the  ManifeHatkm^  Reve- 
lation of  Christ,  £Kc4iavfia,  ra  fiUf^oMo,  was  the 
feast  in  the  Eastern  Church,  according  to  Tit. 
2: 11 ;  3:4,  until  the  time  of  Chrysoatom,  with 
which  the  cycle  of  Christian  festivals  commenced 
(Chrys. :  fto^  rjfU¥  9j  topifff  npc^tij  ra  intfoMna),  It 
commemorates  the  baptism  of  Christ,  for,  as 
Chrysostom  also  observes,  it  was  not  at  his 
birth,  but  at  his  baptism,  that  Christ  was  mani- 
fested to  men,  so  that  his  tttt/^aana  refers  particu- 
larly to  this  transaction.  A  particular  Christ- 
mas or  birth-day  festival  was  not  yet  at  that 
time  observed  in  the  Oriental  Church,  but  it 
was  regarded  as  praecedefis,  and  subordinate 
to  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  which  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  January.  In  this  the  reference  to 
his  birth  would  be  the  less  prominent,  fur  the 
renson,  that  with  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  con- 
nected the  thought  of  the  baptism  of  Christians, 
so  far  as  it  was  admitted  that  Christ,  by  his  bap- 
tism, had'  communicated  to  the  water  the  pro- 
perty of  a  laver  of  regeneration  (Chrys. :  ri^  rur 
v6atiav  ijytaat  ^vffip).  Wherefore,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  the  festival  was  called  ra 
^ta*  ijfiipot  ttaw  ^utiav.  The  baptism  of  Christ 
was  regarded  tis  his  ^ria^o;,  in  relation  to  man- 
kind; the  baptism*  of  Christiann  as  their ^tartsfnof 
in  regard  to  themselves ;  and  hence  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  as  well  as  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
day, was  set  apart  in  many  of  the  eastern 
churches  as  the  proper  time  for  baptism  (thus 
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Greg,  of  Nbs,  ealla  it  XpMtM  ay^^ioB^foi), 
Neander  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  least  origi- 
nated with  Jewbb  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they 
regarded  the  baptism  of  Christ  to  be  of  more 
significance  than  his  birth.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Bosilidians,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Clem,  of  Alex.  Strom.,  1,  1,  first  observed  the 
feast  in  Alexandria,  and  Neander  supposes  that 
they  had  the  custom  from  the  Jewish  Christian 
congregations  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  this 
way  we  can  best  exphiin  how  it  came  that  the 
Alexandrian  Church  so  soon  adopted  a  feast  in- 
troduced by  heretics.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
authenticate  and  establish  the  true  antagonistic 
significance  of  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  feast  is  peculiar  to 
the  Oriental  Churches,  and  the  Christmas  festi- 
val was  first  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  century,  as  Chrysostom  distinctly  avers,  in  a 
homily  on  the  25th  Deer.,  386,  at  Antioch.   We 
have  the  first  trace  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  West- 
ern Church  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  cen- 
tury.   Ammianus  Marcel  Unas,  lib.  21,  2,  men- 
tiooB  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  300,  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  at  Vienne ;  and  Nean- 
der justly  remarks,  that,  by  the  connexion  of 
the  Grecian   colonial  and  commercial  cities  of 
southern  France  with   the  East,  this  festival 
might  have  been  introduced  into  those  countries 
earlier  than    it  was  in  other  portions  of  the 
Western  Empire.    Just  as  the  Christmas  festi- 
val originati  ng  in  the  West  was  carried  to  the 
East,  so  the  least  of  the  Epiphany  took  the  oppo- 
site direction  ;  and  though  the  Donatist  polemics 
objected  to  it  as  an  innovation  from  tne  East, 
tbey  could  not  arrest  its  progress,  but  were  ob- 
liged to  encourage  its  extension.    As,  however, 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  tradition  of  the  Western 
Cburuh,  its  significance  could  the  more  easily  be 
changed.    I  n  the  time  of  Augustine  already  it 
was  regarded  as  the  feast  of  the  Manifestation 
of  Christ  to  the  heathen,  and  the  adoration  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it.  Ilenoe  the  name  of  the  '*  fes- 
tival of  the  three  kings"  (see  Art.).   But  the  idea 
of  the  Epiphany  is  also  derived  from  the  first 
revelation  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ 
after  his  baptism  in  Cana,  John  2 :  11,  hence  the 
names  dies  naUUis  virtuium  Domini,  and  Bethpha- 
nia;  but  these  three  relations,  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  the  first  manifestation  to  the   heathen, 
and  the  first  manifeataUon  by  miracles,  were  all 
combined  and  retained,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  ser- 
mon by  BiMhop  Maximus,  of  Turin,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  festival  in  the  beginning  ot  the  5th 
century.     At  that  time  already,  the   tradition 
had  obtained  that  the  three  events  just  men- 
tioned hud  all  taken  place  on  the  same  day.  The 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  5000  was  a  fonrth  re- 
ference in  additicm  to  these,  and  hence  the  name 
Phagivhoiiia.    In  the  West,  however,  the  most 
prevalent  reference  was  to  the  adoration  of  the 
wise  men,  and  the  appearance  of  the  star  was 
accounted  for  and  explained  by  the  word  Epi- 
phany.   In  tlie  Western  Church,  in  some  of  the 
congregations,  the  fenst  of  the  Epiphany  was 
also  regarded  as  the  time  for  baptism  (dies  lu- 
minum)^  and  so  too  in  the  African  Church.     At 
first  the  custom  waa  strenuous^  opposed  in 


Italy  by  Leo  I.,  who  denounced  it  as  an  irr** 
tiunal  innovation.  It  however  found  its  way  into 
France.  Gerbert^  in  the  vetus  lit.  Alcm.,  p.  II., 
disq.  5,  cites  an  old  ordo,  S.  Gallensis,  in  which 
Epiphany  is  given  as  the  time  for  baptism  ;  and 
Charlemagne,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Bishop  Gari- 
bald,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  prevalent  to  some 
extent  in  France,  without,  however,  approving 
it.  Gre^ry  II.,  in  726,  already  had  forbidden 
the  performance  of  baptism,  except  at  Easter 
and  Whitsunday.  The  prohibition  was  repeated 
by  several  Councils  during  the  9th  and  II th 
centuries. 

In  accordance  with  an  old  tradition  of  the 
Greek  Church,  it  is  customary  in  the  Grasco- 
Russian  Church  in  our  day,  to  consecrate  the 
water  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  S.  Stttudlin 
says  (kirchl.  Geogr.  u.  Statist.,  I.,  279),  that 
whilst  in  Rome,  persons  of  various  countries, 
educated  in  the  Propaganda  for  missionaries,  are 
accustomed  to  deliver  addresses,  at  Epiphany,  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  thus  illustrate  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  heathen ;  upon  which 
occasions  the  celebrated  Messofunti  was  wont  to 
exhibit  his  extraordinary  talent  for  speaking.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany  was  the  time  prescribed  by  the  eastern 
bishops  ior  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  it  was  called 
indiciio  paschalit.  The  custom  also  prevailed  for 
a  time  in  the  Western  Church,  ana  was  finally 
sanctioned  by  the  fourth  Synod  of  Orleans,  in 
541.  See  Nennder,  Ch.  Ilist.,  Amer.  ed.,  I., 
301,  &o.;  Augusti  Handbuch.  chr.  Arch.,  I.  528, 
II.  476.  IIkrzoo.— 7>r.  Wolff, 

Epiphanins,  Bishop  of  Constantia,  the  an- 
cient Salamis  of  Cyprus.  If  every  tendency  of 
spiritual  life,  before  it  has  impressed  itself  de- 
cidedly and  permanently  upon  the  age,  has  its 
prototypical  expression  in  particular  promi- 
nent personalities,  it  must  certainly  be  true  in 
I  a  twofold  measure,  in  reference  to  the  monastio 
piety  and  the  verbal  orthodoxy  of  Epiphanius, 
as  connected  with  the  largestlit>erty  of  religious 
inquiry,  lie  lived  at  a  time  when  monasticism, 
averse  to  the  world  and  its  refinements,  and 
having  been  strengthened  by  the  self-denials 
and  sufferings  which  the  ancient  Church  was 
obliged  to  endure,  took  the  first  step  towards 
authority  and  power  in  the  Church,  and  perva- 
ding all  its  departments,  without  regard  to 
evangelical  freedom,  sought  to  petrify  Chris- 
tianity into  a  system  of  outward  arbitrary  pre- 
scribed customs,  founded  more  upon  heroic,  tnan 
upon  morally  ennobling  exercises  of  strength, 
and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  a  positive  be- 
lieving Biblical  philosophy,  with  all  its  earnest- 
ness of  inquiry,  as  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
great  doctrinal  controversies,  a  predilection  for 
the  fiirmularies  of  traditional  Church  doctrine, 
this  so-called  patristic  theology.  Epiphanius 
was,  by  nature,  education,  habit  of  life,  and 
study,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  both  these 
tendencies.  He  was  born  at  Besandus,  a  vil- 
lage of  Palestine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  from  his  early  youth  was 
brought  up  by  the  monks  of  Palestine.  At  a 
later  period,  he  was  under  the  care  of  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  where  he,  perhaps,  came  into 
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oontaet  with  AntoniuB,  the  father  of  monttti- 
eism,  and  venerated  as  the  archetype  of  aRoet- 
bm.  In  Egypt,  his  leal  for  orthodoxy,  imbibed, 
as  may  be  said,  with  his  mother's  milk,  met 
with  its  first  trial.  Qnostio  women,  of  fascina- 
ting charms,  sought  to  lead  the  young  xealot 
astray,  but  he  at  once  avoided  the  danger,  b^ 
delivering  to  the  bishop  of  the  place  the  hereti- 
cal books  placed  in  his  hands,  b^  which  means 
nearly  a  hundred  of  the  prevailing  heresies  of 
the  land  were  proscribed.  Having  returned  to 
his  native  country,  he  co-operated  with  Hiliv- 
rion,  the  founder  and  ideal  of  Palestinean  mo- 
nasticism,  in  the  strictest  intimacy ;  and  more 
enthusiastic  even  than  he,  for  this  form  of  se- 
cluded and  pious  life,  he  labored  for  a  long 
time,  as  superior  of  a  convent  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  village.  From  Constantia,  his  metres 
politan  residence  after  367,  where  he  spent  bis 
time  either  in  reading  devotional  books,  the  dis- 
charge of  episcopal  duties,  the  study  of  theolo- 
gical writings,  and  the  defence  of  church  doc- 
trines against  the  heretics,  or  in  actual  contro- 
versy, his  fame  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Church.  Thus  we  meet  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Synod  at  Antioch  in  376,  endeavoring  to 
allay  the  disturbances  which  had*  arisen  in  rela- 
tion to  ApoUinarianism.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, in  382,  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  to  advise  with  the  bishops  there 
present  concerning  the  final  settlement  of  the 
protracted  Melctianic  division  at  Antioch,  upon 
which  occasion  he  was  successful  in  renewing 
the  bond  of  mutual  admiration  and  esteem. 
Ills  peculiar  vocation,  next  to  the  spread  of  mo- 
nasticism,  was,  as  he  thought,  to  oppose  here- 
tics, the  most  formidable  of  whom  was  Origen. 
This  burning  hatred  of  heretics,  and  especially 
of  Origen,  he  acquired  from  the  hermits  of 
Egypt.  Then  Pachoroius  was  accustomed  to 
denounce  the  great  Alexandrian,  of  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  and  to  science  the  monks 
of  his  class  had  no  conception,  not  merely  as  the 
worst  of  all  heretics,  and  to  forbid  the  reading 
of  his  writings,  as  great  and  deceitful  perver- 
sions of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he 
solemnly  obliged  every  superior  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  convention  which  he  governed  never 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  followers  of 
Origen.  To  justify  this  bitter  denunciation, 
Epiphanius  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  peru- 
sing the  whole  of  Origen's  numerous  works; 
and  having  satisfied  himself,  that,  as  the  father 
of  Arianism,  and  a  bold  innovater  in  almost 
every  article  of  faith,  he  was  an  arch  heretic, 
he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  still  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  Palestine.  This  determined  him  to 
go  there,  and  pronounce  the  same  anathema 
upon  them.  He  did  so  at  Easter,  in  394 ;  and 
his  furious  attack  upon  Bishop  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  his  equally  unwarranted  intermed- 
dling with  his  acknowledged  diocesan  rights,  led 
to  those  protracted  Origen istic  controversies, 
which,  paltry  and  odious  as  they  were  in  their 
origin,  engaged  the  Church  for  a  long  time  in 
religious  speculation  and  philosophy.  Urged  on 
by  liis  feelings,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  artful  hypocrite,  Theophilus,  of 


Alexandria,  who  after  all  held  him  in  alight 
estimation,  and  t4i  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
mere  tool  in  his  hierarchical  plans  against  the 
pious  Chrysostom,  of  Constentinople.  Not 
doubting,  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Jemme,  that 
Amalek  could  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  tro- 
phies of  the  cross  would  be  displayed  on  Ht 
Repbidim,  he  communicated  to  dhi^sostom, 
whose  mind  was  not  yet  made  up  as  to  the 
errors  of  Origen,  although  be  was  fully  aware 
of  their  importance  in  reference  to  the  t^hurefa, 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  them, 
by  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  and 
the  neighborhood,  in  401.  Chrysostom  took  no 
notice  of  tliis  communication,  and  Epiphanius 
concluded  that  he  was  disposed  to  favor  Origen, 
and  that  nothing  more  now  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  last  remaining  head  of  the  hydra 
than  his  personal  presence.  An  old  man,  nearly 
an  hundred  years  of  age,  he  was  stirred  op  bv 
Theophilus  to  go  to  the  metropolis  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  in  the  year  402,  where  he  waa  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Chrysostom,  who  sent  the  whole  body 
of  his  clergy  to  welcome  him  at  hia  entrant 
into  the  city.  He  would,  however,  have  no 
church-fellowship  with  him,  nor  would  he  even 
pray  for  a  dying  son  of  the  empress,  nntil  every 
follower  of  Origen  was  expelled  from  the  resi- 
dence, and  immediately  threatened  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  populace  against  Origen,  and  those 
who  favored  him,  by  solemnly  publishing  the 
anathema  against  him  from  the  altar  of  the  me- 
tropolitan church,  and  was  only  deterred  from 
attempting  it  by  constderifig  the  possible  conse- 
quences to  himself.  Rash,  but  honest,  as  he 
was,  be  saw  something  of  the  tendencies  of  his 
partizan  seal,  and  at  length  entirely  undeceived 
:n  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  heretical  Ori- 
genists,  he  abruptly  withdrew  from  a  service  of 
such  doubtful  character,  with  the  remark:  I 
leave  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  the  hypo- 
crisy, lie  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  death,  to  which  he  gave  expression 
in  the  words :  I  go,  and  must  be  in  great  haste, 
lie  died  upon  the  ship,  before  he  got  home,  in 
the  summer  of  403. 

In  the  character  of  Epiphanius,  mingled  with 
honesty  of  purpose  and  sincere  piety,  we  meet 
with  great  imperfections.  His  ardent  seal  for 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  his  strict  self-denial, 
which  abated  nothing  of  the  privations  of  the 
m(mk,  when  he  was  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
show  that  he  was  prompted  by  a  huly  earnest- 
ness in  what  he  regarded  as  the  perfection  of 
Christian  truth  and  duty.  But  this  easily  ex- 
cited seal  was  not  accompanied  by  the  prtiper 
measure  of  spiritual  freedom  and  prudence. 
Disposed  by  nature,  and  still  more  by  his  mo- 
nastic education  to  be  moderate,  he  was  unable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  inward  independent  re- 
ligious development,  to  conceive  of  the  rights 
of  the  religious  subject  alongside  of  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  thus  made  the 
whole  of  salvation  to  consist  of  outward  confes- 
sion and  practice.  His  extensive  reading  only 
served  to  increase  his  hatred  of  heresy.  Besides 
his  native  language,  the  Syriac,  be  spoke  the 
Hebrew,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and,  to  some 
extent,   the    Latin    language,  which    induoed 
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Rofin  RocGesgiTelT  to  remark,  that  he  oongidered 
it  hiff  duty  an  an  tivnngelist,  to  denounce  Origen's 
errors  in  every  Inngunj^  and  amon^t  all  na- 
tiuns.  His  credulity  frequently  betrayed  him 
into  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  purposes,  and 
irhen  heresy  \ras  to  be  extirpated,  he  could  he 
both  defamatory  and  despotic.  But  with  all  his 
faults  and  indiscretions,  ne  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  bis  coteroporaries,  as  the  patriarch 
of  orthodoxy,  that  such  instances  of  violence 
were  only  the  occasion  of  new  triumphs.  It 
was  not  just  a  Jerome  who  gratulated  him  as  the 
relio  of  ancient  holiness.  As  he  one  day  passed 
along  the  streets  in  Jerusalem,  in  company  with 
Bishop  John,  mothers  carried  to  him  their  chil- 
dren that  he  might  bless  them.  The  multi- 
tudes thronged  around  him  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
thought  themselves  happy  to  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garments.  To  hear  him  preach,  the  assem- 
bled multitudes  would  listen  breathlessly  for 
hours.  That  his  life  would  be  adorned  with  the 
halo  of  miraculous  powers  and  revelations,  and 
that  his  childhood  already  would  be  provided 
with  a  garland  of  traditions  of  significant  im- 
port by  some  younger  mythograph,  as  was 
always  the  case  in  ancient  times,  and  at  the 
birth  of  extraordinary  men,  could  scarcely  fair 
with  one  to  whose  memory  the  Cyprians  dedi- 
cated one  of  their  churches. 

In  374  already,  £piphanius,  at  the  request  of 
the  priests  and  monks,  prepared  a  work  upon 
faith,  which,  as  were  all  bis  writings,  was  read 
with  eagerness,  by  the  learned,  fur  the  sake  of 
its  contents,  and  by  the  unlearned  on  account 
of  its  style.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  defence  of 
Christian  doctrines,  especially  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  for  the  bene6t 
of  such  as  were  driven  about  upon  the  ocean  of 
uncertainty  by  heretics  and  the  devil.  But,  as 
in  this  work,  the  controverted  errors  were  simply 
enumerated  in  brief  categories,  Epipbanius 
readily  consented  to  complete  his  principal 
work  upon  heresy  as  a  sure  and  certain  remedy 
against  the  stings  of  the  eoul-destroying  ser- 
pent, to  which,  as  it  only  gave  a  historical 
statement  of  the  80  forms  of  schism,  but  was  also 
a  refutation  of  them,  he  gave  the  title  ftatfdpwv, 
medicine-chest.  Its  object  was  to  exhnust  the 
idea  of  heresy  in  its  whole  range.  With  un- 
tiring diligence  he  here  collects  and  presents  to 
view  every  heresy  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
world.  ^  Kich,  however,  as  it  is  in  material, 
eyenrthing  is  thrown  together  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  without  any  regard  to  chronology  or 
logical  arrangement.  The  style  is  old,  diffused, 
and  unp«)]iKhed,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  de- 
ficient in  attic  grace,  and  fatiguingly  monoto- 
nous. ^  But  with  all  these  imperfections,  the 
work  is  one  of  the  most  important  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Christian  antiquity,  as  a  rich  record 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  history  of  ancient  heresy, 
and  on  the  other  as  a  memorial  and  type  of  po- 
lemics as  carried  on  in  that  nge  against  reli- 
gious error.  An  abridgement  of  his  Pnna- 
rion,  with  a  somewhat  different  arrangement, 
was  attempted  by  Epiphanius  himself  in  his 
drfurcfoAauai^K.  Of  his  Other  less  accessible 
works  there  is  still  extant  his  treatise  "  on  the 
weight  and  measures  of  the  Bible,"  of  the  year 


393,  with  all  sorts  of  digressions  —  and  his  tract 
upon  the  twelve  precious  stones  in  Aaron's 
vestments,  in  triple  text,  a  historical  exposition 
of  their  seams,  forms,  and  properties,  with  their 
alfegorical  interpretations.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Foggini  (Rome,  1750,  4to.),  of  his 
published  commentary  upon  Solomon's  Song 
abounds  in  mystical  remarks,  partly  moral  and 
partly  prophetic  in  their  character.  The  brief 
eulogy  upon  Hilarion  is  lost.  Much  was  never 
printed. — (Si»urces:  Socratks,  IT.  i?.,  6,  10,  12, 
Ac. ;  7,  27 ;  SozoM .,  6, 32 ;  8, 14,  and  Jerom b  in 
several  places;  ScHRcicKU,  Chr.  K.-Qesch.2,  Aufl. 
X.,  3,  AC.  Concerning  his  writings :  Fabric, 
bibL  <rraee„  p.  261 .  Semisch. — Dr.  Wolff, 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  J^avia,  was  born  in 
Pavia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  year  439,  and 
was  trained  up  for  the  ministry  under  the  care 
of  the  Bishop  of  that  city.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
already,  he  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  as  deacon,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  was  so  attentive  to  the  poor  and 
the  suffering,  and  in  all  respects  of  so  much 
assistance  to  the  Bishop  in  his  declining  days, 
that  after  his  death,  in  4C6,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen,  by  the  public  and  clergy,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. In  entering  upon  his  office,  he  de- 
livered a  discourse  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he 
requested,  that  if  they  observed  anything  im- 
proper in  himself,  they  should  let  him  know  it 
From  that  time  forth  his  life  was  more  strict 
than  ever ;  he  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  then  no 
flesh,  and  it  was  reported  as  a  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion, that  he  always  attended  upon  worship 
with  his  feet  in  fetters.  At  that  time  earnest* 
minded  Bishops  were  much  needed  in  the 
Church.  The  West  Roman  empire  lay  under 
the  lash  of  Odoaccr;  Theodorio  was  deposed, 
and  the  people  groaned  for  deliverance.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  required  that  the  Bishops 
should  be  strong-minded  men  of  the  old  Roman 
families,  who  would  protect  the  oppressed,  pro- 
mote peace  between  the  opposing  parties,  and 
introduce  Roman  and  Christian  civilisation 
among  their  conquerors.  Epiphanius  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  these  Bishops,  if  even  he 
did  not  immediately  exert  himself  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  ancient 
Rome.  He  it  was  who  mediated  peace  between 
Ricimer  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Anthemius.  When  Eurich,  King  of  the  Western 
Goths,  in  474,  threathened  the  Western  empire 
with  new  dangers,  the  Emperor  Nepos  sent  to 
him  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
duced to  listen  to  terms  of  peace.  When,  in 
the  same  year,  Odoacer  subdued  Pavia  and  de- 
stroyed its  cathedral,  Epiphanius  succeeded  in 
having  it  rebuilt ;  and  it  was  bj  his  influence 
that  Odoacer  remitted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pavia,  after  its  destruction,  their  taxes  for  five 
years.  Especially  did  he  distinguish  himself 
in  the  war  between  Odoacer  and  Tbeodoric  in 
meliorating  the  destiny  of  thousands.  Theodo 
ric  held  him  in  great  esteem.  At  his  request 
E.  went  to  Gundobald,  King  of  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  ransoming  a  number  of  Ligurian 

Frisoners,   who  might    again   populate   Upper 
taly.    The  mission  was  eminently  successful ; 
all  the  Ligurians,  who  had  not  taken  up  arms 
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were  set  free  without  ransom,  the  others  were 
TCdeemed  at  a  low  rate.  At  a  later  period  he 
interposed  still  more  sucoessfuUy  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed  Ligarians.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  his  exposure  upon  his  journey  to  Theodoric, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His  biography  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  his  suecessor,  Ennodius. 

HiRzoo.  — />r.  Wolff. 
Epiphanins,  SekokuUeus,  the  friencT  of 
Cassiuoorus  (see  Art.),  at  whose  request  he  trans- 
lated the  Church  histories  of  Socrates,  Soso- 
men,  and  Theodoret,  which,  abridged  by  Cas* 
siodor  and  somewhat  improved  in  style,  were 
80  celebrated  during  the  middle  ag^es  as  historia 
tripartiia.  At  the  request  of  Cassiodor,  he  also 
translated  several  other  works,  the  so-called 
Codex  eneifdicuM,  a  oollection  of  synodical  letters 
to  the  Emperor  Leo  I.,  in  defence  of  the  Synod 
of  Chalcedon  against  Timotheus  Aelurus;  the 
Commentaries  of  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Cyprus, 
upon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Commentary 
of  Didyrous  upon  the  Proverbs,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  &c.  HxRZOG.  —  Dr.  Wolff, 

Episoopns  in  Partibiis,  £p.  UitUaris,  Ep. 

mtffraganeva^  terms  often  used  synonymously, 
refer,  strictly  speaking,  to  different  matters. — As 
the  jttra  poftirfiealia  could  not  be  performed  by 
the  ordinary  assistants  of  the  bishops  (arnhpres- 
byter,  archdeaam,  &o.,  see  Art.),  and  each  dio- 
oese  could  have  but  one  bishop  (c.  8,  Cone.  Nic, 
a.  325),  assistance  in  those  functions  could  be 
obtained,  originally,  only  from  a  neighboring 
bishop.  Afterwards  bishops  expelled  from  their 
own  sees  were  thus  employed,  since  they  were 
regarded  as  still  having  ae  jtire  possession  of 
their  diocese.  For  the  Church  was  ever  intent 
upon  maintaining  congregations  once  founded, 
and  the  connection  of  bishops  expelled  by  ene- 
mies with  their  cathedra  (Orxo.  I.,  a.  592,  in  c. 
42.  Can.  VII.  qu.  I.).  Those  driven  from 
Spain  in  the  9th  cent,  by  the  Arabs,  fled  to 
Oviedo,  patiently  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  their  sees ;  and  when  one  died  a  suc- 
cessor was  immediately  chosen.  Meanwhile 
they  labored  as  assistants  of  the  Bishop  of  Ovie- 
do, **ui  episcopi,  qui  ditione  carerent,  OvtUnsi 
prtetuli  vicariam  operam  exhtberant,  cura  in 
mulioi  partita,  ^utque  rtditibuB  dlerentur  (see 
Thom ASSiN,  vet,  ae  nova  ecel.  diseipl.  de  benef., 
P.  I.,  lib.  I.,  c.  XXVII.,  nro  VIII. ;  Bintbrim, 
DenkwUrdigk.,  ^.,  Bd.  I.,  Th.  II.,  379-80). 
Later  instances  of  such  Viee-Epitcopi,  vices 
gertntes  in  pontifical.,  vicarii  in  pontifical,  are 
also  met  with  in  Germany,  especially  since  the 
12th  cent.  After  that  bishops  were  appointed 
as  assistants  in  other  dioceses,  with  the  title  of 
sees  {cpisc.  titulares)  wrested  from  Christians 
by  unbelievers  (in  partibus  injidelitim).  This 
soon  led  to  abuses,  as  prominent  monks  aspired 
afler  such  dignities,  and  degraded  the  episco- 

?ate.  Hence  Clem.  V.,  decreed  at  Vienne,  a. 
311,  that  such  bishops  should  no  longer  be 
created  without  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  no  monks  should  be  appointed  without  per- 
mission from  their  superiors  (c.  5  Clem,  de  elec- 
iione  [1. 3J).  Other  limitations  were  enacted  at 
Ravenna,  1311,  1314,  &o.,  but  the  office  itself 
continued.  In  1322  a  titular  b.,  Ep.  ercL  Henr 
nen»i9  (Hartzbeim.  Cone.  Oerm.,  IV.,  284),  at- 
tended a  Synod  at  Cologne,  as  substitute  for  the 


B.  of  Liege.  And  the  Synod  of  Salsbnric  1420, 
refers  to  ep.  iituL,  and  that  of  Passau,  1470,  to 
suffraganei,  authorised  to  ordain  clergy,  and 
o<insecrate  churches  (Hartz.,  L  c,  V.,  179,  478). 
They  were  called  tvffraganei  because  they  were 
to  aid  the  bishops  by  act  and  word  (suffragio, 
Du  Frxsns).  Leo  X.,  at  the  5th  LaL  Council. 
1514,  a,  IX.,  allowed  cardinals  to  have  vicoru 
seu  suffrag.  The  abuses  which  still  occurred, 
especially  the  attempts  of  titular  B.,  to  found 
exempted  dioceses  within  existing  sees  [epiteo- 
palem  eatkedram  in  loco  nuUius  dioeesis)  were 
opposed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  («.  VI.,  c.  5,  de 
re/.t  8.  XlV.,  c.  2,  8,  de  rc/1).  The  present  prac- 
tice of  the  Romish  C.  still  rests  upon  the  decree 
of  Trent  (see  Bi$hopa).^^Epiacopi  in  partibut, 
as  mere  titular  B.  are  revocable  papal  delegates, 
apoAtolic  vicars.  Even  when  employed  as  mis- 
sionary B.  they  may  be  recalled.  —  (See  Avnt. 
IliERONTM.  Anurxucci,  tract,  de  ep.  tihiL  kc: 
Rom.,  1732,  4to.  Fr.  Aug.  DijRR,  dise.  de 
mffrag.,  &c. :  Mogunt,  1782,  4ta  J.  H.  Hkiv 
TBR,  mtffrag.  CoUniienaee  extraord.,  &c. :  Mogunt, 
1843).  II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Episcopal  System  in  the  Bomiih  ChurclL 

-^It  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  this  Church  that  all  authoritv  is  vested  in  the 
clergy,  the  Ecel.  docens,  and  that  the  C.  is 
governed  by  the  organised  clerical  hierarchy, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head  as  the  organ  of  its 
unity.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  organ 
to  the  entire  hierarchy,  two  systems  obtain,  the 
feudal  Papal  system  (see  Art.),  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Episcopal- system,  which  regards  the 
bifthops  as  the  jure  ordinario  rulers  of  the  C, 
who  receive  their  authority  immedintely  from 
God,  and,  fur  the  maintenance  of  unity,  appoint 
the  Pope  as  primus  inter  pares.  Some  suggest, 
as  a  third  system,  a  combination  of  these  two 
(Walter,  Lehrb.  d.  K.-rechts,  11  Ausg.,  )  128). 
— The  Episcopal-system  bases  itself  upon  Matt. 
18  :  18,  contending  that  equal  authority  was 
given  to  all  the  Apostles,  and  that  Peter  vrss 

S laced  foremost  (com p.  Matt.  IG  :  16  ;  17  :  4, 
«•),  merely  to  exhibit  their  unity.  Thus  Ctp- 
RiAN,  <f«  uniiaie  ecel.  says,  Loquitur  Dominus  ad 
Petrum:  Matt.  IG  :  18.  Super  unum  oBdifieat 
ecel.,  et  quamvis  Apostolis  omnibus  posi  resur- 
rertionem  suam  parem  potestaiem  tribuei  et 
dicat :  sicut  misit,  etc.  Joann.  20  :  21«  tamen 
ut  unitatem  manijestaret  unitaiis  ^usdem  ori- 
ginem  a6  uno  incipientum,  sua  auetoritaie  dis- 
posuit.  Hoc  erant  utique  ceteri  Apoatoli,  quod 
fuii  Petrus,  pari  consortio  prcedUi  et  honoris 
et  potestatis.  fkd  exordium  ab  unitaie  pro- 
fciwitur,  ut  ecel.  una  monstretur  (c.  18,  Van. 
XXVI..  qu.  I.).  Peter  was  made  primus 
inter  pares  less  for  the  Apostles*  suke  than  for 
subsequent  times,  when  an  infallible  primacy 
would  be  more  needful  (Sauter,  fvndamenia 
juris  ecel,  CathoL,  ed.  III.,  Uotwilce,  1825,  {  62). 
In  thus  singling  out  Peter,  our  Lord  merely  in- 
dicated in  general  that  one  bishop  should  per- 
petuate the  primacy,  but  did  not  fix  the  episco- 
pal seat ;  and  though  circumstances  favored  the 
choice  of  Rome,  the  primacy  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bishop  of  another  see,  if  the  good 
of  the  Church  required  it  (Sadter,  /.  c,  J  63, 
64). — The  course  of  history  has  determined  the 
prerogatives  of  the  primacy.    The  Episoopallsts 
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distingtiish  between  jura  e9^enHalia,  primigmia, 
naturalia  and /ura  aeeidentalia,  acguisiia,  secun- 
daria (Sautkr,  2.C.,  {496;  Eichbobn,  K.-reeht, 
I.,  574,  Ac. ;  RosKOTANT,  deprimaiu  I^mt,  Bom. 
AugusUs  Vinddicor.^  1834,  {  44,  Ac,  54,  &e., 
opposes  this  distinotion).  Among  the  essential 
prerogatives  are  the  primacy  of  honor  and  juris- 
diction, of  supreme  supervision,  general  govern- 
ment, especially  of  discipline,  devolution  and 
protection,  and  legislation.  To  the  acquired 
prerogatives  may  be  reckoned  the  disposal  of 
cauaa  arduas  ae  tnc^ores,  jurisdiction  over  re- 
ferred cases  in  the  first  appeal,  over  others  in 
ajmdUUorio,  and  manifold  reservations. 

Doctrinally  this  system  was  not  perfected  until 
a  later  period,  and  was  based  upon  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  Church  itself.  The  con- 
troversies of  Bonif.  YIII.  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  of  John  XXII.,  Bened.  XII.,  and  Clem.  VI. 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  led  to  investigations 
upon  the  relation  of  the  papacy  to  the  temporal 
powers  and  the  Church  in  general.  Marsilius, 
of  Padua,  Bebenburg  (see  Art.),  et  aZ.  affirmed 
that  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  does  not  transcend 
the  anthority  of  the  Emperor  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, nor  allow  him  to  arrogate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bishops,  or  the  rights  of  general  coun- 
cils. The  schism  of  1378,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  correct  the  evils  it  entailed,  led  to  the  convic- 
tion that  a  general  council,  as  representing  the 
universal  C,  was  superior  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Pope  (see  l)*AiUy),  Even  Clem.  VII.  snid,  in 
1387 :  **  se  ConciUi  generalis  aucioritati  et  defini- 
iioni  libenier  submismrum  into  C€89urum,  «i  9ie 
Ecd,  videreiur  expedire  (BuLiSi,  hist,  universit, 
Fkiri$,  IV.,  618,  and  687,  Ac).  The  University 
of  Paris  issued  an  opinion  to  this  effect  in  1394 
(BuLiBi,  I,  c,  687,  koX  was  often  afterwards 
reiterated  (Oiesilir,  Eccl.  Hist.,  {  104,  {  105, 
{  136).  And  although  the  validity  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Pisa,  Costniti,  and  Basel,  by  which  this 
yiew  was  confirmed,  has  been  assailed,  they 
have  always  had  advocates.  In  France  the  epis- 
copalistic  principles  were  supported  by  Oalli- 
canism,  and  were  officially  affirmed  in  the  prag- 
matic sanction  at  Bourges,  1438,  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Theol.  Faculty  of  Paris,  1663,  and  in  the 
articles  of  the  Gallicnn  clergy  approved  by  Louis 
XIV.,  kc.  (Ddpin,  manud  an  droit  public  eccl, 
Jran^,:  Par.,  1845,  &e»).  6.  db  Chavpauz,  le 
droit  civil  ecd.  franq. :  Ae,,  Paris,  1848,  &o.) — 
In  Holland  this  system  was  advanced  by  the 
Jansenist  controversies.  It  found  special  favor 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in  Germany 
itself,  where  the  suffragan  N.  v.  Hontheiro,  o? 
Treves,  published  a  complete  system  of  Episco- 
Mltsmjfde  statu  eccl.  d  legitima  potestatc  Rom, 
^ont,  (Francof.,  1763, 4to.). — Rome  persistently 
opposed  this  tendency.  Thus  Innoc.  XI.  in  a 
bull  of  April  11,  1682;  Pius  VI.  in  a  letter  of 
Nov.  24,  1789  (in  Roskovant,  Monum,  Cathol, 
pro  independentia  potestatis  eccL,  &q.,  1847,  I., 
352,  &c.). 

The  adherents  of  the  system  sought  aid  from 
the  State,  but  without  the  desired  success.  And 
when  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  its  secularizations,  found  itself  forsaken 
by  the  State,  the  only  alternative  left  was  for 
the  Episcopacy  to  attach  itself  more  closely 
again  to  the  Roman  onria,  the  olaims  of  whioh 


were  thus  strengthened. — ^In  France,  however, 
the  system  is  still  adhered  to,  and  the  govern- 
ment acts,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with 
its  principles.  Thus,  the  papal  encyclical  of 
Aug.  1,  1854,  was  not  publ.  until  Jan.,  1855, 
and  then  with  the  remark :  "  but  without  assent- 
ing to  or  approving  of  those  clauses,  &c.,  which 
may  conflict  with  the  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  or  the  liberties  of  the  GalHcan 
Church."  —  In  Holland  the  Archbishopric  of 
Utrecht  and  its  suffragans  still  exist  upon  the 
principle  of  the  system.        II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Episcopal  Sjstem  in  the  Evaagelioal 

Chnreh. — The  Reformers  of  the  16th  cent,  pro- 
nounced the  old  Romish  hierarchy  unscriptural ; 
and  though  willing  to  tolerate  the  Episcopacy 
as  a  human  ordinance,  they  set  aside  the  iiier- 
arohical  element.  In  many  countries,  there- 
fore, evangelical  bishops  with  restricted  func- 
tions, or  some  other  officers,  were  substituted  for 
those  of  Rome.  Consequently  t  he  jus  episeopaU 
underwent  many  changes,  both  material  and 
formal,  especially  through  the  partial  assump- 
tion of  episcopal  prerogatives  by  the  State  (see 
Jacobson,  Gesch.  d.  Qoellen  d.  evang.  K.-rechts 
V.  PreuBsen,  I.,  2,  53.  Corpus  Reform.,  II., 
994).  It  was  argued  that  circumstances  re- 
quired this,  that  the  Bible  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  civil  government  to  maintain  religion  (Cor* 
pus  Re/,,  III.,  224,  470,  &c.),  and  even  that 
Christ  had  appointed  civil  rulers  heads  of  the 
Church  as  custodes  uiriusqite  tabuke  (Capito  in 
his  Resp.  de  missa,  matrimonio  d  jure  magidr* 
in  rdig,,  to  Russrecht,  1537,  Argenior,  1540). 
But  such  sentiments  show  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  the  actual  convictions 
and  wishes  of  the  Reformers,  who  expected  no 
better  results  from  the  union  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  in  the  persons  of  princes,  than  from 
their  previous  concentration  in  the  episcopacy 
( Corp,  Ref„  II.,  333, 362).  It  was  their  constant 
desire,  rather,  to  keep  the  government  of  the 
Church  separate  from  the  State  (Corp.  Ref.,  VI., 
882).  But  their  desire  was  frustrated,  as  the 
bishops  would  not  consent  to  an  arrangement 
which  subserved  the  Reformation.  Their  only 
alternative,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  transfer 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  njus  episc,  to  the  civil 
rulers  (see  Augsb.  Religionsfriede,  1555,  {  20. 
RiCBTBR,  K.-oidnungen  d.  16,  Jahrh.  II.,  178, 
349.  NxTTBLBLADT,  obs,juris  cccl, :  Halsd,  1783. 
J.  Gkrhard.  loci  theol, :  Jense,  1610.  And  Con' 
sistorial  Conditution.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

EpistolflB  obscnrorum  viroram.— With  the 

conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Jew,  John 
Pfefferkorn,  who,  in  a  circular  publ.  1589,  advo- 
cated the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  the  education 
of  their  children  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  burning  of  all  their  books,  the  Old  Testa- 
ments excepted,  the  war  which  had  been  going  on 
towards  the  close  4)f  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.,  between  the  Humanists  and 
the  adherents  of  the  old,  worn-out  Scholastics^ 
reached  its  height.  On  the  side  of  Pfefferk.,  be- 
tween whom  and  Reuchlin  several  encounters 
had  taken  place  (comp  Ernst,  Theod,  Mayerhoff, 
Reuchlin  and  his  times:  Berl.,  1830),  were  ranged 
the  Dominicans,  Arnold  vcm  Tongarn,  Ortui- 
nus  Gratius  and  Jacob  Ilochstraten,  of  Co- 
logne ;  and  on  that  of  Reuchlin,  a  numerous  boat 
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of  Hamanists.  Of  the  many  satireii  issacd  by 
the  Keachllnifitii,  the  Epiatola  obscuronim  vivo- 
rum  in  worthy  of  special  mention.  Written  in 
barbarous  monkish  Latin,  they  describe  the 
mode  of  thought  and  action  pursued  by  the  Ob- 
scurantists, and,  in  piquant  style,  paint  the  im- 
moralities, stupid  Ignorance,  and  pretended 
piety  of  Popes,  monks  and  clergy.  So  success- 
tally  did  they  imitate  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  the  monks  that  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  of  England,  and  even  Erasmus  (in 
a  letter  to  Mart.  Lipsius,  5th  Sept.,  1528; 
Erasmi,  0pp.  III.,  2,  Pag.  1110)  supposed  they 
had  been  written  in  vindication  of  the  monks, 
and  against  Reuchlin,  whilst  a  Dominican  prior 
had  some  copies  printed  and  circulated  in  or- 
dinit  /lonorem.  Enraged  by  the  discovery  of 
their  mistake,  they  raised  a  large  outcry  against 
the  Letters,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Pope  Leo  X.  a  Brief  of  Condemnation,  15th 
March,  1517  (see  Ed.  of  Epi$lolcB  ohseur,  vir,»  by 
E.  Mllnch,  Lpz.,  1827,  Introd.,  p.  31,  comp.  Pag. 
504;  Oratio  de  virttUe  davium  et  BvUa  con- 
dtmnaioria  Leonis),  Pfefferkorn,  in  1516,  issued 
an  Apolots^  against  the  Letters,  and  the  monks  the 
Lamentationes  obsairorum  virorum.  Col.,  1518. 

These  Epist.,  which  in  type,  binding,  and 
genera]  appearance,  as  well  as  in  substance, 
caricatured  the  monks,  were  published  in  three 
books,  at  different  times,  places,  and  with  dif- 
ferent titles.  The  first  of  them,  in  1515,  at  Ila- 
genau,  by  Wolffgting  Angst,  or  Anxst,  a  learned 
printer,  poet,  and  philologist;  its  title:  Epis- 
tolce  obacurorum  vivorum  ad  venerahiiem  riinttn 
Mag.  Oiivinum,  Daotntriensen^  Colonice  Agrip- 
pina  bonas  litteras  docentem,  variis  et  locis  el 
iempurilms  missce  ae  demum  in  volumen  coacias: 
the  second,  by  Frobon,  in  Basel,  1517,  with  the 
title:  Epistolas  obacurorum  viromm  ad  Mag. 
Oriuinum  Gratium,  Daventriensen^  Colonice 
kUinas  litteras  projicieniem,  non  illce  quidem 
veteres  et  priua  visce,  aed  et  novce  et  ilUs  priori- 
bus  eUgatUia^  argutiist  lepore  ac  venustate  longe 
superiores;  the  third,  later,  and  smaller  in  ex- 
tent,with  the  title :  Epist.  obscur.  vir,  a  diversis  ad 
diversos  scriptontm  et  nilprceier  lusum  jocumqiie 
corUinentium,  in  arrogantes  sciolos,  plerumqtte 
/amas  bonorum  virorum  MrectaioreSy  et  sanioris 
doctrince  coniaminatores,  Pars.  III.  That  the 
authors  of  these  Epist.  sometimes  went  beyond 
the  truth,  cannot  be  denied.  Luther  in  a  letter 
to  John  Lange  (De  Wette,  L.'s  Lett.,  I.,  p.  37), 
puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  Supplicatio  contra 
Tkeologastros,  which  he  terms  Ineptias,  and 
adds:  nimis  apparel^  a  non  tnodcsto  ingenio 
effictas,  prorsttsque  eandem  olentes  testam,  quam 
Epistolas  obsairorum  virorum  ;  also  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin,  of  these  Ineptias  he  says:  eundem 
vel  similem  histriotiem  svi  testantur  autorem. 
gtum  et  Epistolas  obseuroi-um  virorum,  Votum 
^us  probot  sed  opus  non  probo,  quod  nee  a  convi- 
ciis  et  contumeliis  sibi  temperat. 
'  Touching  the  authorship  of  these  Epist.  it  was 
at  first  attributed  either  to  Erasmus,  or  Reuch- 
lin, or  Hutter,  &c.  The  latest  investigations 
prove  that  neither  Erasmus  nor  Reuchlin  had 
anything  to  do  with  them ;  that  the  learned 
printer,  Angst,  and  Crotus  Rubianus  had  most 
to  do  with  thofirst  book,  and  Crotus  Rubianus, 
Ilutter,  and  rirkheimer,  perhaps,  also  Angst, 


Eoban  Hess,  Frani  v.  Sickingen,  and  other  ha- 
iiianists,  with  the  second^  and  that  the  third  was 
completed  on  the  Ebernburg.  The  original  con- 
ception of  the  Epist.  is  ascribed  by  aome  to 
AngKt,  by  others,  to  Crotus  Rubianus.  On 
the  authors,  comp.  Meusel,  Hi8t.-lit.-biblic)g. 
Mag.  St.  7,  1788,  Zurich,  p.  38:  Pakzbr,  Dl- 
rich  V.  Ilutten  in  a  literary  view,  NUrmb.,  1798, 
p.  40 ;  Mob  NIKE,  in  the  Encycl.  by  Erech  and 
Oruber,  Art.  Angst;  Mijnch's  Ed.  of  Episiot^t^ 
Intn»d.,  p.  28,  also  his  exploits  of  Franx  v. 
Sickingen,  Stuttg.,  1827,  I.,  p.  348.  Tbe  best 
editions  of  the  Epist.  are  those  pub.  in  Frank- 
ford,  in  1643,  in  London,  and  by  Maittaire 
(London,  1710).  Of  the  modern  edit,  the  best 
by  II.  W.  RoTERMUND  (Ham.,  1827),  and  by 
AliTNCif .  ^  Neudecker.  —  Ermeniroui. 

E^uitillS,  Abbot  of  several  cloisters  in  the 
Province  Valeria,  lived  in  the  6th  cent.  Thongh 
not  ordained,  he  frequently  preached  in  ▼arioos 
towns  and  cities,  clothed  in  poor  garnaentd,  and 
riding  on  the  meancKt  horse  he  could  get.  The 
Scriptures  were  his  constant  companion.  The 
Pope,  though  not  pleased  with  his  exercise  of  an 
unauthorized  ministry,  allowed  him  to  go  on 
without  interference  on  account  of  the  holiness  of 
his  life.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Dialogues 
I.,  4,  speaks  in  detail  of  his  life  and  actions. 
According  to  Alanus,  the  Waldenses,  when  they 
bepan  to  preach  without  the  consent  of  the 
hierarchy,  claimed  him  as  their  antecedent 
authority.  IIerzog.  —  Ermentrout. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius^  an  illegitimate  son  of 
his  mother,  Margaretta,  and  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Gerhard,  born  28th  October, 
in  Rdtterdain.  In  his  sixth  year,  he  sang  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  Church  in  Utrecht, 
where,  and  also  at  Deventer,  he  was  put  to 
school.  When  12  years  old  bis  parents  died, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Herzogenbusch  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  and,  from  thence,  after 
two  gears'  sojourn,  to  Gouda  (South  Holland). 
Having  spent  five  years  in  the  cloister,  Eras- 
mus (1480-91)  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Cambray  to  travel  with  him  to  Rome. 
In  Feb.,  1492,  Erasmus  became  a  priest;  in 
1496  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  scholastics,  and 
through  one  of  the  English  students  whom  he 
taught  for  a  livelihood  —  Lord  Montjoie — he 
passed  over  to  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thomas  Morus^  chancellor,  and 
Prince  Henry,  the  future  King  of  that  country. 
At  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  in 
1506,  journeyed  to  Italy.  Having  received  the 
Doctorate  at  Turin,  he  sojourned  a  while  in  Bo- 
logna &nd  Venice,  where,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldus  Manutius,  he 
published  h'xa  Adagio,  and  an  edition  of  Ti^nuce 
and  Pliny.  Called  to  England  by  Henry  VIII., 
he  issued  his  iyxufiww  fMopuK*  ^^^^  siuUiti<e.  De- 
voted to  authorship,  in  the  year  1516,  he  retired 
to  Basel,  and  pub.  the  first  printed  edition  of 
the   New  Test.,^  which,  in   his  own    lifetime, 

*  Novum  ItittrumentuiH  omwe,  diligenter  ah  Eratmo 
Rottrodamo  reeoffuititm  et  emeudntuMf  non  toltim  ad 
grttrnm  veritatemf  vtmm  etiam  ad  mnltorHm  NfrtM«yv« 
lingua  eodicnm  eorttnique  vtterum  tfrnnl  et  emendotornm 
Jide^  A.^,,  una  cum  anuotationibney  qua  lectortm  doce- 
ant  quid  et  qua  rationt  mutatum  tit. 
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vent  through  five  new  editions.*  Benide  the  text, 
lie  ndded  an  elef^ant  Latin  transl.  dedic.  to  Leo  X. 
11  in  Jiatio  8.  method,  comp.  perveniendi  ad  veram 
iheol,  1522,  he  iiImo  Kent  to  Leo  X.,  fn>in  wh«>m 
be  hud  received  a  brief  of  appmbation  for  his 
tranid.  of  the  N.  T.  His  Adnotettiones  in  N,  T., 
Basel,  1522,  and  his  Paraphrases  of  the  N.  T. 
were,  and  still  are  in  part,  highly  enteemed; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  elegant  para- 
phrase of  the  text  sometimes  weakens  its  sense. 
His  exegetical  labors,  ns  Melanchthon  acknow- 
ledges, prepare^  the  way  for  a  more  tasteful 
treatment  tif  theology  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
dry  scholastic  method.*  Around  him  in  Bunel, 
where,  from  1521,  he  determined  permanently 
to  reside.  waM  gathered  a  numerous  company 
of  learned  men  and  admirers,  such  as  John 
Amerbach^  John  CEcolamvad,,  Bishop  Chrinio- 
pher  of  Uttnheim,  That  Erasmus  prepared  the 
way,  both  negatively  and  positively,  for  the 
Reformati«>n,  cannot  be  denied ;  negatively,  by 
lathing  with  his  merciless  satire  the  ignorance 
and  laxinesH  of  the  monks,  the  bnrbarousneits 
of  the  scholastic  system,  and  the  follies  and  im* 
moralities  of  the  age  ;  positively,  by  pointing  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  pure  fountain  of  Chri^ 
tian  knowledge  which  should  be  opened  to  all, 
and  to  Christ  as  the  source  of  salvation.' 
Though  he  was  better  adapted  by  nature  to 
appreciate  those  portions  of  the  Christian  system 
which  accorded  with  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients^ than  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  its  mys- 
teries, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as 
the  Voltaire  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries, 
the  monks,  declared  that  Erasmus  laid  the  egg, 
and  Luther  hatched  it.*  In  his  correspondence 
with  Zwingli,"  E.  took  occasion  to  M'arn  him 
against  the  extravagances  of  those  who,  like 
Luther  and  Ilutton,  went  too  far.  Between 
Luth.  and  Eras,  there  was  not  much  conge- 

*  The  second,  1619;  the  third,  1522  (into  thia  he 
put  1  John  b  :  7.  wbiofa  ha  bad  omitted  on  eritiral 
ground5);  the  fourth,  1527;  the  flfth,  1535.  See  H^r- 
«renf,  Pr«»leg.  in  N.  T.:  Amat.,  1730,  p.  132;  Hug,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  T.,  Vol.  I ,  chap.  7. 

*  Comp.  alio  Herder,  who,  although  averaa  to  nil 
paraph.,  thought  tboie  of  Emamos  worth  their  weight 
io  gold,  on  account  of  their  clear  thought  and  bcautirul 
language.  Lett,  on  study  of  Theol.  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  deapiaed  them,  calling  tbtm  Paraphm- 
fie«e«. 

"  In  quite  reformatory  ftyle  tho  preface  to  the  P.  of 
N.  T..  «ays:  Judofornm  eft  populnm  celnre  tun  my^teritt, 
qutiv  ttmbri*  vertmbautur,  Evnntfelieilux  preminon  *ueH' 
net.  Olim.  in  tanetn  tauttorwm  Nnae  ingrediebntur  Baeer- 
tUf9.  At  ubi  tempfi  velum  in  morte  domini  §cittHm  eet, 
ad  iptitm  Magraa  Ckrietmm,  qni  vere  eanetue  etc  tnnetomm 
tf<  tauctificittor  omMium  datue  e«C  omnibue  aditu9f  el 
exnftnlne  a  terra  omnia  trnhit  ad  ee,  qui  eupit  om»e» 
»nfp***  faeert,  Exelamant  indignnm  faeinua,  ni  mult'er 
nut  coriariMt  foqHatnr  de  §aeria  litteria,  at  ego  puellae 
qnaednm  andirt  mnllem  de  Chrieto  loqtUHtee,  quam 
qunmiam  eummoe  vnfgi  opimiome  Jlabbinoe ....  Equidem 
CMpio  (•acroe  litttrae)  in  omwee  merti  Ungtiae,  Se, 

*  Characteristic  the  passage  in  the  Colloq.  familiar. 
(CovvitfiMM  religioium):  nerie  quidem  litteria  wbiqne 
primnm  debetnr  ametorita;  eed  tamen  egn  noHnnnquam 
offendo  qu^dam  «e/  dicta  a  veteribne  vel  aeripta  ab 
Mtknieie,  eliam  po9ti§,  tnm  ca«le,  tarn  aancte,  tam  divi- 
RilN«f  h(  miki  MOM  powtm  parenadere,  qnin  pettne  illo^ 
rum,  eum  ilia  eeribereMt,  numtu  aliquod  bttunm  agila- 
veriL  St  fnrtae—  latiu§  §e  fnndit  apiritue  Ckriati, 
quam  no9  iuterpretammr.    Et  muUi  annt  im  eoffaorlio 


niality.  Religious  convictions  and  deep  earnest- 
ness were  the  mainspring  of  L.'s  actions,  whiUt 
E.  aimed  chiefly  at  the  improvement  of  taste 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  The  one  was  a 
man  for  the  people,  the  other  for  the  learned. 
As  early  as  the  Reuohlinian  contest,  E.  had 
n<»t  evinced  that  energy  which  his  hatred  of  the 
obscurantism^  of  the  monks  warranted  his 
friends  in  looking  for,  and,  when  the  theses  con- 
tntversy  broke  out  (1815-17),  he  regarded  it  at 
first  as  a  fight  among  the  monks,  but  later,  re- 
cognixing  in  L.  a  co-worker  against  the  igno- 
rance of  the  times,  expressed  a  more  favorable 
opinion.'  Whilst  L.  in  private  letters  to  his 
friends  (to  Spalatin,'  and  to  John  Lange,^  Prior 
in  Erfurt,  March,  1517),  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions touching  Erasmus,  and  feared  he  did 
not  make  enough  of  Christ  and  divine  grace,  he 
vindicated  his  merits  against  the  advocates  of 
ignorance.  In  reply  to  a  friendly  letter  (28th 
March,  1519)  from  L.,'*  E.  encouraged  him  in 
his  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  advised  a 
moderate  course,  accommodation  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  enemies,  and  a  more  respectful  lan- 
guage towards  the  head  of  the  Church. **  Hut* 
ten,  in  order  to  drive  E.  into  an  open  advocacy 
of  the  Ref.,  having  changed  the  word  **  Luther'' 
into  '*  our  Luther  "  in  a  letter  from  E.  to  the 
Elector  Albert  of  Mayenoe,  in  which  honorable 
mention  had  been  made  of  L.,  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  monks  censured  as  the  fountain  of  evil,* 
E.  sought  to  separate  himself  from  the  Reforma- 
tion.*^ Still  he  did  not  wish  to  come  into  collision 
with  L.,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  powerful  oppo- 
nent.'* When  hard  pressed  at  Cologne  ( Dec, lo20) 
by  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  be 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  well-known  eva- 
sive reply :  Luthents  peceavit  in  duobus^  nempe 
qiiod  teh'git  coronam  pontificis  et  ventres  monor 
chorvm.^  His  journey  to  Rome,  whither  he  had 

•aNcforwNf,  qui  mom  aunt  apud  noa  in  eatalngo,  Proiuda 
quum  kttjuamodi  qumdam  lego  de  talibua  viria,  vix  mihi 
lewpero  qniu  dicam  :  Sanete  Soerateaf  ora  pro  nubia. 
At  ipee  niiki  aaiwfunmero  non  tempero,  quiu  bene  ominar 
aauela  auima  Jfaronia  et  Flaeei, 

'  Erasmus  was  frequently  named  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Keformation  in  connection  with  Luther. 

'  Comp.  0pp.  Zwisoli,  ed.  Srkuler  et  Sckuftkeait,  VIL, 
(Epist.  lat..  Pars.,  1),  p.  9,  12,  221,222,  261,  307.  310. 
Amongst  these  only  one  letter  (p.  12)  from  Z.  to  E.,  all 
the  rest  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

^  ConJlietatioHea  ilia  virultnta  inter  Heueklinum  et 
koa,  qui  Jaeobo  Hoogatrato  favebant,  miki  majorem  in 
modum  diaplieueruMt,—(Kp\u  ed.  Bas.,  p.  400). 

*  He  wrote,  1518,  to  Card.  Wolsey :  Adveraua  ZvfAe- 
rnm  aliquando  fuimua  .iniqniorea,  ne  quid  inirdim  reeim 
deret  in  bonna  literat,  quae  nolebaur  ampliue  ouerari, 

'  Comp.  Lett,  to  Spalatin,  Oct.  19,  1516,  in  Da 
WSTTB,  I.,  No.  XXIL 

**  In  Dm  Wbttr,  I.,  No.  XXIX.,  oomp.  also  the 
Lett  to  Spalatin,  Nov.,  1617,  No.  47,  and  18 ;  Jan. 
1518,  No.  53. 

"  He  calls  him  a  virum  nmabifem,  hfanself /ratercn- 
lam  in  Ckrialo,    See  Ds  Wbttb,  I.,  No.  129. 

**  Epp.,  p.  244  (ed.  Bas.). 

**  Erasm.  Epp.  (ed.  Bas.),  p.  4011,  Adolf.  MHIler,  pi, 
280,  83. 

'*  Comp.  IWler,  p.  297,  and  partfoalarly  the  excel- 
lent Judgment  of  Melanchthon,  p.  298. 

*■  Epp.  (ed.  Bas.),  bb.  XV.,  p.  476. 

**  See  the  representation  of  this  in  Spalatin's  Annalsi 
p.  28  (copied  by  Marheineoke,  Hist  of  Oer.  Ret,  L 
p.  225). 
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been  invited  by  Pope  Hadrian  VI.  to  a  confer- 
ence ttmching  the  ReftirmRtion  of  the  Church, 
was  interrupted  at  Constance  by  eicknese.^  On 
bis  return  to  Basel,  his  refusal  to  grant  an  inter- 
view to  Ulrich  tx)i»  Hutten  (1522)  caused  some 
alienation  of  feeling  between  them,*  which  soon 
led  to  open  hostilities.  Hutten  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  his  Expaaiulaiio^  and  Erasmus,  in 
his  Spongia,  Circumstances  soon  compelled 
him  t(>  enter  the  list  against  Luther,  who,  in  the 
year  1524,  had  written  him  a  letter '  not  very  com> 
plimentary  to  his  theological  knowledge.  £. 
replied,  May  5th,*  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
final  attack.  In  semi  pelagian  style  he  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  will  against  Augustine's  doc- 
trine di  servo  arhiirio.  Whilst  ascribing  the 
greater  part  df   man's  conversion    to    Divine 

?;mce,  B.  also  left  room  for  the  action  of  man's 
ree  will.    The  enemies  of  L.  greeted  the  treatise 
with  jubilant  joy,  and  llenrv  VIII.  returned 
thanks  to  its  author.     L.  read  it  with  disgust,* 
and  soon  answered  it  by  his  de  servo  arhitrio, 
Erasmus  replied,'  and  thenceforth   made  it  a 
point   to   satirise   the   Reformation   which    he 
could  not  stop.    The  friendly  relations  hitherto 
sobsinting  between  E.  and  the  Basel  Reformer, 
(Ecolampadius  were  now  also  disturbed,*  and, 
as  the   Kef.  in   Basel  was  accompanied  with 
tumults  and  disorders,  though  personally  safe, 
be  yet  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  in  1529,  to 
Freiburg  (in  Bretsgau),  where  he  was  joyfully 
welcomed  by  the  celebrated  juriNt,  Zasius,  and 
honored  by  the  most    distinguished  notabili- 
ties of   Europe.     Declining    all   ecclesiastical 
honors,  the  cardinal's   hat,  which   Pope  Paul 
III.  offered,  had  no  attractions  for  him.     His 
contemplated  visit   to   Brabant,   at   the    invi- 
tation of  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
prevented   by  sickness.    His  body,  previously 
reduced  by  the  gravel  and  gout,  yielded  to  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  Jul^  I2th,  1536.    He  died 
unaided  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  Jesus.     His  remains  were 
inierred  with  great  honors  in  the  Basel  Minster. 
He  made  his  learned  friend,  Amerhach,  heir  of 
all  his  property.     In  the  Basel  Library  are  to 
be  found  several  of  his  MSB.,  a  copy  of  laus 
stuUeiuBt   with   illustrations   by   Holbein,   and 
other  relics,  and   in    the   Museum   a  striking 
likeness  by  Holbein.     His  native  city,  Rotter- 
dam, erected  in  his  honor,  a  brazen  column, 
1622.    As  the  Protestants  regarded  Luther  a 
second  Augustine,  f>o  the  Catholics,  Erasmus  a 
second  Jerome.     Besides  his   theol.  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  Enchiridion  milUis  chriS' 
iiani  (1508);  Modus  orandi  Deum  ;  de  immensa 
Dei  misericordia  ;  de  eontemptu  mundi ;  Expli- 

'  Comp.  the  one  letter  to  Melanehth.  (Ep.  703.  p. 
817),  the  other  to  Lnurinae  (Ep.  650,  p.  748),  and  on 
the  whole  dijipute:  SfotZf  Ulrich  v.  Hutten  against 
Desiderius  Erasmas,  and  Des.  B.  against  U.  v.  H. : 
Aarau,  1813,  8vo. ;  and  St**ekmtier^  Ulrteh  ▼.  Hatten 
{n  "Beitrilgen  vaterl'dnd.  Oesohiohte:"  Basel,  1843, 
II.,  p.  99. 

■  Db  Wktt«,  Vol.  II.,  No.  DXCII. 

*  Not  to  be  found  in  the  ed.  of  E.'s  letters.  Sscasif- 
DORV,  Cowmttttar^  (ie  Xr«(Aeraiif«iMo,  I.,  p.  810. 

*  Db  Wbttb,  II.,  No.  DCXXIX. 

*  HrpiaASPlSTBS,  Diatribe  adv,  wrvuM  arbitnum  ' 


eeUio  tti  ;^iii6.  ApostoUnmm  el  Deeaiogmm ;  Itu^ 

iutio  priucipis  ckristiani ;  Pacts  Querda;  4t 

sarciettda  ecdesice   eonc&rdia^  ike.      He  edited 

the  works  of  many  of  the  Church-fathers  (lre> 

nflBus,   Origen,    Cvprian,   Laetantias,   Chryaos- 

tom,  Augustine,  Jbe.),  and  by  hia  translations 

of  the  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin,  promoted  tbe 

study  of  PatristicB.    In  his  Eodtsiastes^  site  ^t 

ratione  eoticionandi  raav  be  found  «  useful  bo> 

miletic.  Among  his  philological  and  philnsoph. 

writings,  besides  the  above-menttonM  Adagia 

and  laus  sttdt.,  are  edits,  of  Tariont  classics, 

Cieeroniantu,  s,  de  Optimo  genere  deeendi,  AtUi- 

BarbaruSf   CoUoquia^  and  annotatiomi  to  CQ^ 

tins,  Sueton.,  Terence,  &o.  His  entire  works  were 

first  pub.  in  Basel  (1540)  in  9  Tola.;  the  best 

edit,  by  Cleriais,  Lugd.  Batav.,  170^1706,  in 

II  vols.    Of  his  letters  —  valuable  for  bis  hio^. 

—  various  editions.     He  himself  wrote  a  brief 

outline  of  his  life  (Ed.  by  (7/er.,  Tbm.  I.) ;  also 

his  friend,  Beatvs  Rhenanus.     Besides  these, 

worthy  of  mention :    AnAMi  Yitm^  p.  40-47 ; 

Bails,   Diclionnaire ;   Lb  Clerc,    BMiotkiqm 

choisie,  T.  V.,  p.  135 ;  8.  Kniqbt,  The  Life  of 

Erasmus:   Lond.,   1726;  Jortin,    Life  of  E.: 

Lond.,  I758--60 ;  Buriont,  Vie  d'Erasme:  Pat., 

1767;  Adolf  Mullsr,  Leben  E.  ▼.  Rf»tterdflm: 

Hamb.,  1828,  and  by  Ullman,  in  Stad.  &  Crit., 

1829, 11. 1 :  Erhard,  Art.  Erasm.,  in  Erscb  and 

Gruber.,  3G;   Stockmeier,  £.  in  his  letters  to 

Bonif.  Amerbach,  in  Swiss  Museum  for  liist. 

Science ;  Frauenfeld,  1839,  III., p. 73 :  Escbir, in 

Raumer's  Hist.  Manual,  1843,  p.  489 ;  Olasius,  on 

£.  as  a  Reformer   (Holland   prize-treatise  in 

vindic.  of  Christ,  rel.  in  the  Hague,  1850). 

Hagenbacit.  —  Ermentroat 

ErasmnSt  the  Saint,  Bishop,  and  martyr ;  bis 
oldest  acts  are  in  the  Act,  SS.  of  2d  June.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bollandists,  he  was  Bishop  in  a  town 
of  the  Antiochian  Patriarchate  under  Diocletiftn, 
and,  having  suffered  much  in  Antioeh  and  Si^ 
mium,  finally  settled  in  Formia,  Campania, 
where  he  died.  Greg,  the  Great  calls  him  s 
martyr,  Ep.  I.,  8.  This  town  having  been  laid 
waste  by  the  Saracens  in  9th  cent.,  his  bones,  it 
is  said,  were  transferred  to  Gaeta ;  other  tovDS 
in  Italy  claim  the  possession  of  his  remainf. 
He  is  often  painted  with  his  entrails  torn  out, 
on  which  account  he  is  invoked  by  the  people 
as  their  patron  against  colio  and  the  pains  of 
child-bearing.  In  Italy  and  Portugal  b«  \i 
honored  under  the  title  of  St.  Elmo. 

Herzog.  —  Ermenlrout 

Erastns,  T7iomas,  properly  LiMer  or  IMer. 
born  in  1524,  aooording  to  some,  in  Baden, 
Switzerland,  aee.  to  others,  in  Auggeti,  near 
MUhlheim  and  Badenweiler,  in  the  upper  part 

Lntheri,     Comp.  also   tbe  violent  letter  to  Lolhcri 
April  U,  1526  (ed.  Bii«.,  p.  790). 

'  Comp.  Hkrzoo.  (Eeolampad.  I.,  p.  120,  and  ]^^> 
An  nnfriendij  npinion  by  Luther  concerning  Erni.  in 
a  letter  to  (Eeoliimpad.  (Da  Wkttk,  II.,  No.  DV.).  <» 
nil  probability  flr^t  tended  to  lessen  their  friendship. 
Later.  Luther  ndvined  (Ecolnmp.  to  effect  a  reconeilM- 
tion  (Dr  Wbttr,  II.,  No.  DXGIII.).  Gbaraoteristte  t0 
E.'s  judgment  on  OBcolarapad'e  treattie  on  the  Lord'i 
Supper  (1626) :  PerUgi  h'brum  ....  iwea  »enttnli» 
cfocfiim.  ditertum  tt  elaboratHm^  adderem  etiam  pin^i 
n  qnid  pium  e««e  pontt,  qnod  pngnnt  enm  •enfentia  con- 
aeH»H  qtt0  teeletiti,  a  qtta  dtuenifre  periemhtHm  «M 
Judieo, 
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of  the  then  mnrgraTiate  of  Baden.    The  pln^e 
bftTing driven  him  from  Basle,  where  he  ntadied 
tbeoloicy,  he  retired  to  Bologna,  and  devoted 
bimBelf  there,  and  in  Padua,  to  philoBophj  and 
medicine.    After  9  years'  residence  in  Italy,  he 
became  physician  to  the  Count  of  Ilenneberg, 
in  1558,  to  the  Elector  Otto  Henry  of  the  Pahi- 
tiaate,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  Heidelberg. 
Whilst  he  vigorously  exposed  the  astrological 
and  magical  errors  of  Paracelsus  and  othern,  he 
justified  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on 
witches.    In  the  department  of  theology,  he  be- 
longed to  the  Zwinglinn  school.    At  the  com* 
mand  of  Frederick  III.  (1559-1576),  who  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  Church-council,  ho 
attended  the  religious  conference  between  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  theologians  in  Heidelberg, 
1560,  and  in  the  cloister  Maulbronn,  1564.     Ho 
advocated  the  SwImi  view  of  the  Ijord's  Supper 
in  a  treatise :  "  Of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words, 
This  is  my  body,  &c.,"  and  in  a  reply  (1565)  to 
Dr.  John  MarbavK  of  Strassborg,  who  had  at- 
tacked his  position.     His  view  may  be  thus 
briefiv  stated :  The  Sacramental  bread  is  a  8ign 
by  which  they,  who  partake  of  it,  publicly  pro- 
fess that  they  are  members  of  Christ,  and  put 
their  trust  alone  in  Him.    Whilst  all  who  eat 
of  it  are  outwardly  one,  they  only  who  partake 
inwardiif  of  the  erucified  body  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  John  6   c,  are  really  members  of  the 
body  of  which  C  is  the  head.    The  "commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Christ,"  as  mentioned  in 
1  Cor.  10 :  16,  he  refers  to  the  bread  as  being 
the  tiffn^  seal  or  pledge  of  such  communion. 
Not  only  on  the  sacrament  was  he  strictly  Zwin- 
glian  and  anti-Calvinistic,  but  also  on  Church- 
power,  government,   and   discipline.     Against 
the  Calvinistio    party  of   Heidelberg,  which, 
since  1560,  bad  sought  to  introduce  the  Presby- 
terial  gov.  and  discip.,  he  together  with  some 
preachers  and  professors  of  philosophy,  waged 
a  determined,  but,  for  the  most  part,  unsuo- 
ceseful  warfare.     He  was  the  first  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  newly-introduced  systom.     His  cor- 
respondence with  the  Transylvania  Unitarians, 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  heresy  t4>uching 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity.    Without 
openly  informing  him  of  their  actions,  his  ene- 
mies procured  his  excommunication  which  was 
not  recalled  until  1575.    According  to  his  own 
declarations,   he  was  farthest    removed    from 
Arianism,  and  believed  unreservedly  the  doc- 
trine of  the   Holy  Trinity.      In  1580  £.  left 
Heidelberg  and  went  to  Basel,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  1, 1583.    £.  is  best  known  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  Church-discip.  and  the  Presbyterial  sys- 
tem.    After  his    death    the  husband  of   his 
widow,  published  a  treatise  of  his  with  the  title : 
Ex^kaiio  graoisHmcB  qucutionis,  utrum  exeom- 
mtmiealio  mandaio  nitatur  dim'iio,  an  exeogitcUa 
sit  ab  hominibus;  to  which  Bexa  replied  in  his 
Be  presbgteris  and  De  exeommvnieatione.    His 
fame  now  reached  England,  where,  in  the  17th 
cent,  arose  a  sect  called  Erastiana.     And  to 
this  day,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  Eraa- 
tianiem  is  the  name  used  to  denote  that  system 
of  thought  which  combats  the  autonomy  of  the 
Church  and  seeks  to  subject  the  Church  to  the 
State.     £.  himself  regarded  ecclesiastical  ei- 
communioation  as  unaoriptaral  and  tyranntoal, 


and  was  afniid  that  Presbyteries,  if  permitted  to 
exercise  it,  might  become  Romish  hierarchies, 
or  Spanish  inquisitions.  Accordant  with  his 
views  was  the  rule  in  ZUrich,  where  the  Chris- 
tian magistrate  governed  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation.  Com  p.  Viercrdt, 
Hist,  of  Ref.  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  1847, 
pp.  456,  474.  Lechler.  —  Ermentrout 

Ernesti,  John  Augustus,  D.  D.,  the  distin- 
guished founder  of  the  grammatico-historical 
system  of  interpretation,  was  b.  Aug.  4,  1707, 
at  Tennstiidt,  Thuringia,  where  his  father,  John 
Christopher,  was  preacher  and  inspector.  He 
took  his  university  course  at  Wittenberg  and 
Leipsic.  In  L.  ho  M-as  chosen  conrector  in 
1731,  rector  of  the  Thomas-School  in  1734,  prof, 
of  ancient  litenit.  in  1742,  of  elocution  in  1756, 
of  theology  in  1758,  and  subsequently  ean(m  at 
Meissen,  and  decemvir  and  president  of  the 
Jablonownki  Scient.  Assoc.  He  died  Sept.  11, 
1781.  Hin  chief  strength  lay  in  philology,  but 
in  this  sphere  we  can  only  name  his  cd.  of 
Xenophon,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Soe.,  especially  that 
of  Cicero  (first  at  Leips.,  1738),  his  Opusc,  ora^ 
toria  (Leyd.,  1762),  OpM*c.  p/if/o/.-rn*/.  (1764), 
and  Initia  doctr.  solidioris  (Lps.,  1736).  Pr(»mi- 
nent  among  his  theol.  works  is  the  Instit.  Interp, 
N.  T.  (2d  ed.,  1765 ;  3d,  1774;  5th,  by  Ammon, 
1809).  He  livys  down  the  principle,  that  "the 
verbal  sense  of  the  S.S.  must  be  determined  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  ascertnin  that  of 
other  books."  But,  somewhat  inconsistently 
with  this  theory,  he  adhered  to  the  Church  doc* 
trine  of  inspiration,  and  sought  to  defend  other 
doctrines  of  his  confession  (Lutheran.  See  his 
Opusc  theol,,  p.  1,  135).  By  his  l^vlnsiones  de 
tneot,  histor.  et  dogmai,  eonjungendfe  neeessit,  H 
modo  uni verso,  £.  partly  laid  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  Doctrine-hisioiy,  His  *'neue,"  and 
"  neueste  theol.  Bibliothek  "  (the  former  in  10 
vols.,  Lps.,  1700-9,  8vo.,  the  latter  in  4  vols., 
Lps.,  1773-9),  to  which  he  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor, anticipated  later  journalists,  and  did 
good  service  to  theol.  literature.  Of  his  ser- 
mons, 4  vols,  were  printed,  Lps.,  1768-82. — 
(See  TxLLBa,  Ernestfs  Verdienste.  Ac.,  Lps., 
1783 :  SBMLxa,  Zusatse  eu  Tellrr,  Halle,  1783 ; 
S.  V.  VoRST,  Oratio  de  Ernesii,  &c.,  Bai,  jMgd., 
1804.  On  his  Interpi'es,  Clajjszs,  Hermeneutik, 
p.  291,  &e.  Upon  his  doctrinal  position,  Baur, 
Gesch.  der  Versohnungslehre,  p.  558.  Cf.  also, 
Biog,  Univers,,  Ersch  i:  Gruber,  Ac). 

IlAQENBACn.* 

Esohatologji  in  dogmatic  language,  means 
the  doctrine  of  the  last  things.  The  phrase 
last  things  (tax"^^  novissima)  includes  every 
change,  which  conducts  to  the  end  of  the  period 
of  this  world,  and  of  human  eiistence  con- 
nected with  it.  It  has  always  been  divided 
into  the  last  things  of  the  individual,  and  of 
this  world.  The  immediate  change  of  the 
individual,  by  which  he  is  separated  from  the 
present  course  of  the  world,  or  passes  over 
fr^m  the  same  into  another  mode  of  eiistence  it 
death  (see  Art.),  the  dissolution  of  the  earthly 
existence  of  the  individual,  a  consequence  of 
sin,  of  the  voluntary  disturbance  of  the  commu- 
nion of  the  human  spirit  with  the  divine,  by 
which  it  becomes  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
natural  material  as  its  organism,  and  of  perTSr 
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ding  it  with  the  life  of  the  npirit,  and  by  which 
too  thin  material,  and  the  course  of  the  world 
generally  become  fureign  to  it,  and  opposed  to 
Its  spiritaaliiation.  To  this  sacceeds  a  state, 
whicn  in  its  relation  to  death  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  resurrection,  or  abolition  of  death  on 
the  other,  is  called  the  middle  or  intermediate 
ttate  (see  Art.).  To  think  of  this  as  a  state  of 
unconscioas  repose,  or  death  sleep  ( Weizel, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  183G,  p.  915),  is  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  spirit,  and  by  no  means  requires  the 
epithet,  soc/i^^frfff  (fallen  asleep).  Nor  does 
the  Pauline  passage,  2  Cor.  5  :  3,  refer  to  a  per- 
fect incorporiety,  which  is  the  case,  too,  with 
other  passages  cited  for  the  purpose.  Luke 
16 :  23,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  a  corporiety, 
in  its  nature,  of  course,  corresponding  with  the 
whole  state.  This,  however,  substantially  must 
be  defined  by  its  twofold  relation  to  man's  pre- 
Tious  earthly  existence,  and  to  that  which  will 
succeed  the  soon,  to  which  he  will  be  introduced 
at  the  resurrection.  As  the  result  of  the  past, 
it  will  be  well  or  evil,  and  he  will  have  a  sus- 
ceptibility, or  insusceptibility,  for  the  procla- 
mation and  offer  of  salvation,  which  are  pei^ 
petuated  in  the  place  of  the  departed,  in  conse- 
quence of  Christ's  descent  into  hell ;  both,  too, 
in  very  different  grades,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  they  have  their  ground  respectively  in  the 
moral  relations,  which  obtainea  during  their 
earthly  existence,  which  presupposes  a  wake- 
ful recollection,  and  a  real  iaentity  uf  self 
consciousness,  that  is  immortality.  As  the 
result  of  the  other  relations,  the  intermedi- 
ate state,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  invipmi- 
tion  of  the  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
brought  spiritual  life  with  them, — as  an  inward 
sifting  and  purifying  of  such  as  are  in  waht  of 
it — as  a  ripening  for  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  yet  undecided  —  and  as  an  elabo- 
ration of  those,  who  have  been  received  there,  in 
a  good  or  bad  direction,  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared fur  a  resurrection  to  life,  or  to  damnation, 
and  for  the  various  grades  of  glorification,  or 
the  reverse.  The  resurrection,  however,  is  not 
alone  determined,  either  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  subjective  maturity,  but  depends  also 
upon  changes  which  affect  the  whole:  the Jirai, 
that  of  the  righteous,  will  be  consequent  upon 
the  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  destroy  the 
power  of  the  antichristian  world,  restrain  the 
influence  of  Satan,  and  bring  about  an  ethico- 
physical  state  of  this  earthly  life,  that  will  be 
the  prelude  of  the  glorification,  or  restoration, 
by  which  those  who  have  been  faithful  unto 
death,  will  be  awakened  to  life,  the  saints  who 
are  then  living  will  be  changed  as  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  all  will  be  caught  up  to 
Christ,  that,  in  immediate  efficieut  powerful 
communication  with  him,  they  may  carry  on 
and  complete  the  further  development  of  Chris- 
tianity to  perfection  in  aU  truth  and  purity  and 
joy  (1  Cor.  15;  1  These.  4;  Rev.  20).  The 
mulennium  (comp.  Chilitumue) — a  period,  whjich, 
by  means  of  the  powerful,  uninterrupted,  all- 
pervading  influences  of  revelations  and  com- 
munications from  on  high,  and  the  surpassing 
spread,  and  the  universal,  if  even  relative,  per- 
fection of  Christianity  (see  Art.),  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  last  decision,  jott  as  the  exten- 


sive and  intensive  powerful  working  of  tb« 
spirit  will  prepare  the  way  for,  and  make  possi- 
ble the  decision  which  must  precede  the  nil* 
lennium.  This  last  decision,  however,  will  follow 
the  final  reaction  of  the  antichristian  power 
again  unbound,  whose  destruction  and  otter  niio 
will  bring  in  its  train  the  end  of  this  seim.  tbe 
ch»se  of  this  word  period  (ovt^riXtMk  tov  atui«( 
f ovfov) :  the  passing  away  of  the  old  heaveoi 
and  the  old  earth,  and  the  coming  of  the  new, 
and  the  spiritualixation  of  the  whole,  by  the  fall 
revelation  of  the  power  of  the  Lord,  who,  after 
the  general  rewrrection,  will  hold  ihejinal  judg- 
ment, and  will  determine  the  destinv  of  all  the 
dead,  and  of  all  who  may  then  be  living,  that  in 
the  new  89on,  they  may  either  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness prepared  for  the  saints  in  glory,  or  endure 
the  pain  of  the  wicked,  who,  with  their  head, 
will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels  (Matt.  25:41,  4C:  Rer. 
20: 15,  comp.  10),  both  with  corresponding  co^ 
poriety. 

Thus,  the  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  eschatnlogj 
are :  1)  Death  and  the  intermediate  state:  2)  tiie 
millennium  and  the  first  resurrection ;  3)  theeod 
of  the  world,  and  the  restoration  with  the  gen^ 
ral  resurrection,  and  the  final  judgment,  deter- 
mining the  destiny  of  the  ri^rhteous  and  the 
wicked  of  that  a3on.  In  all  three,  however, 
there  will  be  a  manifestation  of  Christ,  a  parusia, 
or  epiphany:  in  the  death  of  believers  (John 
14:  3)  and  in  the  middle  state  or  hades  (1  Pel 
3:19;  4:6),  with  continued  efficiency;  for 
the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christocracy ;  and  finally  for  the 
last  judgment,  with  the  twofold  resurrection 
(John  5  :  28 ;  Matt.  25  :  31).  This  manifesta- 
tion will  be  partly  in  the  invisible  (death  aod 
hades)  and  partly  in  the  visible  world  (in  2 and 
3) ;  the  last  the  most  glorious.  As,  however,  in 
the  O.  T.  prophecies,  the  coming  of  Christ  ia 
the  flesh,  and  his  coming  in  glory,  or  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  selt 
denials  and  humiliations,  and  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  his  kingdom  in  glory,  still  flow  into 
each  other,  so  too  in  the  N.  T.  prophecies,  his 
future  second  coming  for  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom,  and  his  third  appearance  for  the 
final  judgment,  and,  indeed,  all  his  manifesta- 
tions, as  judge  for  the  protection  of  his  people 
and  the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  not  except- 
ing the  judgment  upoh  Jerusalem,  ore  spoken 
of  in  such  a  mixed  up  way,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  different  grades  and  periods 
until  the  apocalypse  of  St.  John  furnished  the 
analogies,  as  was  done  previously  for  the  0.  T. 
by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 

This  view  of  eschatology  obtained  already 
substantially  in  the  first  century  of  Christian 
chronology,  differently  modified  acoordinj;  to 
the  theological  tendencies  (fanatical  seosasl 
Chiliasm  on  the  one  side,  and  Platonixing  and 
Spiritualixing  interpretations  on  the  other). 
The  second  coming  of  Christ,  with  ail  that  de* 
pended  upon  it,  was  generally  expected  and  de- 
sired as  near  at  hand,  until,  in  the  first  plsee, 
the  intrusion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Chris* 
tianity,  and  afterwards  the  Church  and  State 
construction  of  things,  the  Roman-Germtoie 
Chriatooraoy,  the  aliianco  of  Popery  with  the 
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empire,  pretending  to  be  the  gnvernment  of 
Christ,  forbade  such  hopes.     This  unfounded 
anticipation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Poperj,  or  some  such  constitution, 
which,  however,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  spiritu- 
allj  minded  persons,  at  length  led  to  a  reaction, 
and  the  expectation  and  longing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  kingdom  were  strengthened 
into  prophecy,  not,  indeed,  without  fanatical 
excreseiices  (Joachim  and  the  Franciscans).   In 
the  Romish  Church,  the  middle  state  was  inter- 
preted and  turned  to  account  (see  Purgatory) 
for  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchy,  and,  as  was 
often  the  case  before,  salvation  or  destruction  were 
taught  in  the  neuso  of  churchly  orthodoxy  and 
ascetic  holiness.     In  the  time  of  the  Re^rma- 
tion,  the  eschatological  questions  were  again 
warmly  discussed.      The  evangelical  Church, 
occupying  intermediate  ground,  rejected   both 
Anabaptistic  fanatical  Chiliasm  and  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  took,  in  regard  to 
both  question^,  a  decidedly  negative  position, 
but  in  it,  as  it  regards  the  original  question,  was 
not  altogether  correct.     Here,  for  evangelical 
Christiunity,  appropriating  to  itself  the  Word 
of  God  on  all  sides,  there  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  fill  up  this  felt  and  acknowledged  aefi* 
ciency,  and  to  bring  out  the  whole  apostolical 
prophetic  view,  ^*ith  all  the  slighter  intimations, 
in  regular  connection.     In  this,  mystical  theo- 
Bophio  individuals  and  parties  took  the  lead. 
The  pietistic    movement    took  this  direction, 
partly  in  the  way  of  ardent  enthusiasm,  as  in 
the  case  of  Petersen,  the  promulgator  of  the  re- 
storation of  all  things,  partly  in  a  quiet  prudent 
iray,  as  in  that  of  Spene:i\  with  his  Chilinstic 
views,  keeping  aloof  from  everything  fanatical. 
The  Wurteuiberg  divine  and  theosoph,  Bengel, 
went  beyond  this ;  unlocking  the  apocalypse,  he 
exhibited  the  millennium  in  a  clearer  light  than 
any  before  him.     Oeiinger,  in  this  respect,  fol- 
lowing Bengel,  although  as  it  regards  the  middle 
state,  more  of  a  Swedenborgian,  has  in  a  re- 
markable way  thrown  light  upon  every  part  of 
eschatology,  and  especially  has  brought  out  the 
Moxataatdoii  navtwf  most  satisfactorily,  as  well 
as  it  respects  \i»  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  its  inward  connection  with  saving  truth.  — 
Whilst  rationalism  fritters  eschatology  away  in 
a  naked  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and  pantheism 
sets  it  aside,  evangelical  theologians  have  been 
preparing  the  way  for  a  full  and  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  doctrine.   Men,  such  as  F,  F.  v. 
Meytr  (respecting  Scheol),  Menkenyka,,  pointed  to 
theologians  the  way  in  which  I»ava/er  and  Stilling 
brought  out  their  rich,  if  even  when  sifted  they 
are  to  some  extent  deficient,  views.   J.  P.  Lange, 
in  his  "  Land  der  Ilerrlichkeit,"  and  in  his  bibl. 
theol.  £rorterangen,  appears  as  a  spirited  cham- 
pion of  the  realistic  mode  of  thinking.  In  a  very 
peculiar  vrnjfDr,  Jiothe,  in  his  Ethics,  has  sought 
to  bring  the  eschatological  problem  to  a  higher 
solution,  and   certainly  has  given  a  rich  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  thorough  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  for  the  understanding 
of  many  scriptural   thoughts  and  intimations 
more  or  less  obscure,  both  as  it  regards  the 
intermediate  state,  as  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  the  soul  in  the  now  ooo. 
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Well  worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  concise  escha- 
tological essay,  at  the  close  of  the  admirable, 
and  too  little  known  work  of  Dr.  Petersen  on  the 
Church,  and  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  by  Mar- 
tensen,  theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,1852. — Nor  should  we 
overlook  the  philosophical  essays  upon  this  sub- 
ject, especially  those  of  the  younger  Fickle,  and 
oiDr.C.F,  Weise,  and  also  Becker's,  excellent  and 
instructive  collection  of  views  upon  the  state  of 
the  dead. — As  regards  the  questions  which  relate 
to  the  eschatology  of  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium,  and  of  all  that,  according  to  pro- 
phecy, has  preceded,  and  must  follow  it.  Prof. 
^tf5er^n,  availing  himself  of  ancient  and  modem 
investigations,  and  improving  upon  them,  has, 
with  remarkable  thoroughness  and  clearness,  dis- 
cussed and  answered  them  in  his  work,  "The  pro* 
phet  Daniel  in  his  relation  to  the  revelation  of 
St.  John,"  in  which  he  has  given  us  a  true  and 
triumphant  criticism  upon  old  and  new  errors, 
and  especially  upon  IIeng8tenberg's  misplacing 
the  millennium  between  the  8th  and  I8th  cent. 

If  we  compare  the  old  and  new  methods  of 
treating  the  eschatological  doctrine,  we  will 
have  the  antithesis  of  abrupt  immediate  catas- 
trophies  and  of  more  progressive  development. 
The  older  view  has  its  justification  in  the  pro- 
phetic statement;  the  relative  truth  of  the  more 
modern  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  careful  investigation 
reveals  connection  and  interposition.  Faithful- 
ness to  the  word  of  revelation,  compels  us  to 
admit  disastrous  epochs,  moments  of  new  reve- 
lations and  the  introduction  of  new  divine  facts, 
just  as  all  analogy  and  the  sacred  history  itself 
requires  the  acknowledgment  on  every  side  of 
preparations  and  precedents,  the  harbingers 
of  something  greater  which  is  yet  to  come,  and 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  interpositions  and 
arrangements  for  the  new. — It  is  not  to  be  mis* 
taken  that,  in  our  day,  the  eschatological  i'aves-^ 
tigation  is  pursued  with  greater  earnestness  and! 
effort  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  completioa 
of  the  doctrine  is  pressing  forwards  —  a  proof' 
amongst  others,  that  we  are  "  hasting  to  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.'' —  (Besides  the 
works  cited,  comp.  also  NiTzsca,  Syst.  der  chri'st.. 
Lehre.  4.  Ilauptst.,  {  209,  Sbo,  Rrabbe,  Lehre 
von  der  SUnde  and  vom  Todo.  Bauhqarten  =s 
Crucius,  Comp.  der  christl.  Dogmengesch.,  Bd. 
2,  2  367,  and  others).        Klixq.— 2>r.  Wolff. 

EsdrCBlon,  Jezred,  'Eab^tpuuv  or  w^  (Judith 
1:8;  4:6);  later,  Effdpdi^AA,  Stradela  {itiner. 
hieros,) ;  nearer  the  original  form.  'letrpoix  ( LXX. ) 
'IftfpcuTXa,  and  t>A  (Jos,  Ant.),  'Uf^x  (Euseb.); 
furthest  from  the  original  'A^dptj  and  'A^dpovt 
and  'A^apov  nQX»i ;  during  the  crusades  Gerp 
nvm  parvum  in  Guil,  Tgr.^  22,  26. — 1)  The  city 
ofjezreel,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  17  :  16 , 
19 :  18.  In  15  :  66  mention  is  made  of  a  Jezreel 
in  Judah,  where  doubtless  Ahinoam,  David's 
second  wife,  was  born,  I  Sam.  25  :  43),  became 
Ahab's  residence  (though  Samaria  remained  the 
capital,  1  Kings  18  :  46 ;  21  :  1),  hence  thA 
abode  of  Jeiebel  during  her  widowhood  (I  Kingf> 
9  :  15^7;  10  :  I-Il).  Euseb.  (Uin.  hieros.^i^ 
586)  says  it  lay  between  Scythopolis  and  Legio^ 
12  Rom.  miles  from  S.  (others  say  10).  Ita  pre- 
sent Araluo  name  ia  Zerim,  or  Zaraeia*    Tki» 
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adjacent  fountain,  named  in  1  Sam.  29  :  1.  is 
probablj  the  modern  Tubania  ( Guil.  Tijr.^  22, 
26),  called  'Ain  J&l<kd  (see  Robinson,  Palest., 
II.,  318;  111.,  163,  &c.).— 2)  The  plain  of  E.,  oti 
the  £.  side  of  which  lay  the  city,  resembles  in 
outline,  a  right-angled  trianele.  The  Kison  flows 
down  its  centre  from  £.  to  W.,  and  passes  finally 
through  n  ravine  formed  by  Carmel  and  the 
mts.  of  Galilee  into  the  valley  of  Acre,  and 
thence  to  the  sea.  The  valley  is  about  24  m. 
long,  and  12-15  broad  from  "N.  to  S.  Being 
watered  by  numerous  streams  it  was  once  very 
fertile  and  beautiful ;  now  it  is  an  uncultivated 
waste.  From  its  comparative  extent,  it  is  some- 
times called  fiiya  ttthUw  (Joseph).  It  bears  other 
names,  also,  from  corresponding  points  of  inte- 
rest in  it,  as  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (2  Chron. 
35  :  22,  &Ai.) ;  campus  Itgionis  from  Legio  Maxi- 
mianonoii8  (el  LejjQn) ;  in  the  middle  ages,  from 
the  village  and  castle  of  Saba,  planum  Sabee; 
the  modern  Arabs  call  it  Meij  Lbn  *Am%r  (Robin- 
son, II.,  253).  The  boundary  between  Galilee 
ran  through  its  centre;  and  the  road  from  Gal. 
through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  passed  through 
the  valley  in  a  S.  course,  whilst  a  little  W.  of 
this  was  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Egypt. 
Hence  the  valley  was  the  scene  of  many  great 
battles;  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Judges  6  :  33  ;  7  :  1,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  29  : 1 ;  31 : 1, 
&c. ;  I  Kintcs  20  :  26,  &c. ;  2  Kings  9  :  17,  ko, ; 
23  :  29 ;  2  Chrun.  35  :  22 ;  Judith  7:3)  one  be- 
tween Vespasian  and  the  Jews  (Jos,  B,  J.,  IV.), 
and  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  Here,  in  1799, 
25,000  Turks  were  beaten  by  3000  French 
soldiers  under  Bonaparte  and  Kleber. 

PRESSEL.* 

Esnikf  or  Eznik,  an  Armenian  theologian  of 
the  5th  cent.,  distinguished  for  his  steadfast 
opposition  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  In- 
cited by  the  zeal  of  his  Church  during  that 
period  in  the  study  of  the  more  earnest  Hellenic 
literature,  especially  the  Church  Fathers,  E. 
made  a  patristic  tour  through  Mesopotamia  to 
CoBstantinople.  He  was  active,  as  a  Bishop,  at 
the  renowned  Synod  of  Artaschast.  He  died,  at 
an  advanced  age,  as  7i.  of  Bagrewand.  (See 
SoXAL,  quadrio  delln  storta  letter,  di  Armen,,  p. 
22 ;  Neumann,  Gesch.  d.  armen.  Lit.,  p.  42-44). 
— Nothing  remains  of  his  pen  but  his  ''Ooer- 
ihrow  of  Errors  "  in  4  books.  The  1st  is  against 
the  advocates  of  material^im  (vXi;) ;  the  2d  against 
the  religion  of  the  Persians;  the  3d  against 
Greek  philosophy ;  the  4th  against  Marcion  and 
the  Mauiciiasans.  The  first  original  ed.  ap- 
peared in  Smyrna,  1762 ;  far  better  that  of 
Venice,  1826  (forming  a  part  of  the  Armenian 
Classics).  Portions  have  been  given  in  '*1lloen's 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  histor.  Theol.:''  Bd.  4  (1834),  p. 
71-79,  and  in  the  **  Bayerischen  Annalen  v.  23. 
Jan.,  1834.  The  work  of  Le  Vaillant  de 
Florival,  *'Refut,  d,  differ,  secies  d.  patens  par 
le  docteur  Eznig  :*'  Par.,  1853,  8vo.,  ts  defective. 

GOSCHE.* 

EsseneSt  one  of  the  three  principal  Jewish 
sects  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  meaning  and 
etymology  of  the  name  uncertain ;  called  by 
Philo,  EacxuM ;  by  Josephus,  Ea^^yM ;  by  Plin v, 
Esseni.    Essa  {Jos,  Ant.,  Xlll.,  23)  most  likely 
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"the  carers"  (^fpaitcvrot),  so-called  from  the 
fact  of  their  healing  bodily  ailments,  and  of 
their  mode  of  life  being  a  protest  against  the 
corruption  of  the  world.  —  Aecordini;  to  Philo 
(I,  c,  8761  and  Josephus  (Antiq.,  XVIII.,  I.i5), 
flnurishea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  PaleMine 
(Philo,  I.  c,  "  HaXiuatCvif  xai  Ivpia,"  tr.be  read 
IlaX.  Xvpcof.  Cfimp.  Viger,  ad  Eos.,  H.  £.,  Vlll., 
12),  about  4000  in  number,  some  of  them  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and  lirin^  in 
colonies  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Plin.,  I.  e,  **a6or(> 
dente  lacus  litora  Esseni  fugiunt  usqut  fta 
nocent),  and  others  with  them  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages (com p.  Jos.  de  H.  J.,  II.,  8,  {  4,  and  Pkih 
in  Euseb.  PrsBp.  £v.,  VIII.,  11 ).  Shut  oat  from 
the  temple  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  sacri- 
fices (Jos.  Ant.,  XVIII.,  1,  ]  5),  they  formed  a 
strictly  exclusive  order  (ray/ia).  A  double  no- 
viciate preceded  a  reception  into  it  The  ap- 
plicant (^  (fuXwy,  Jos,  de  B.  J.,  II.,  8,  {  7),  who 
lived  one  year  on  the  outside  of  it,  had  to  pnuy 
tise  its  manner  of  life,  and  into  his  bands  vreie 
put  an  axe  (symbol  of  labor),  nn  apron  (a  fign 
of  purification),  and  a  white  garment  (the  asoal 
dress  of  the  order).  The  year  past,  and  doe 
proof  of  worthiness,  being  given,  they  were  per* 
mitted  to  take  part  in  the  washings,  but  not  in 
the  repasts  or  meals.  Another  probation  of 
two  years  over,  and  promising  by  affirmatioD 
to  honor  God,  to  practise  justice,  to  hurt  no  one, 
to  be  obedient  to  their  superiors  and  nererto 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  order,  they  were  re- 
ceived. The  members  were  divided  according 
to  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  four  elaases 
(Philo,  I.  c,  p.  877  —  particularly  Jos.  de  B.  J^ 
II.,  8,  2  6,  10),  which  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  impassable  gulf.  The  soperion 
enjoyed  unlimited  rule,  no  one  being  able  to  do 
anything,  works  of  mercy  excepted,  without  their 
command  (Jos.  de  B.  J.,  II.,  8,  j  6).  There 
existed  also  a  special  judicial  tribunal  which 
hod  to  do  particularly  with  the  excommunica- 
tion of  unworthy  members  (Jos.  I.  c,  8,  8). 

They  had  all  things  in  common,  even  the  com- 
mon treasury  presided  over  by  superintendents. 
£very  town  had  a  director  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  strangers,  and  persons  not  of  their 
number  received  support  (Jos.  de  B.  J.,  H.,  S, 
2  3).  Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  their  life.  Pleasure  was  regarded  as  an 
evil,  luxury  was  condemned,  anointing  with  oil 
looked  upon  as  an  unclean  thing.  Though  the 
great  majurity  of  them  abstained  from  ^]a^ 
riage,  they  took  the  children  of  others  and  edn- 
catcd  them  in  their  system  (Jos,  I.  c,  {  2, 3.— 
Ptinius,  I.  c:  **Gens  sola,  shie  femina,  omni 
vetiere  abdvcuta"  —  **  Ua  per  sasculorum  vniUta^ 
incredibiU  didu,  gens  cetema,  in  qua  nemo  na^^ 
tur ;  tarn  fecunda  illis  aliorum  vitce  poeniieniui 
est*').  Some  of  them,  however,  allowed  ro«^ 
riage  under  certain  restrictions  (Jos.  I.  c,  { 3)- 
Agriculture  and  the  peaceful  arts  conatituted 
their  chief  pursuits ;  the  making  of  warlike  in- 
struments, trade  and  commerce  were  discarded 
(Philo,  L  c  876,  sqq.).  Slavery  was  prohibited; 
so,  too,  the  taking  of  oaths,  except  in  the  form 
above-mentioned.  Before  the  rising  of  the  9U0i 
they  indulged  in  no  secular  conversation,  and 
the  day  was  begun  by  prayer.  Then  followed 
labor  to  the  fifth  hour,  the  holy  ablations  in 
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uold  water,  and  the  meal,  which  was  enlivened 
by  prayer  and  religiouii  exercises.  Work 
again  to  twilight  and  another  meal.  The  Sab- 
bath they  observed  strictly,  but  allowed  no 
bloody  sacrifices  (Pht'lo,  L  c,  876 ;  Jos,  Ant, 
XVIII.,  1,  2  5 :  —  comp.  DXhne,  Hist,  of  Jew. 
Alex.  Relig.  Philos.,  I..  491). 

According  to  Philo  (I,  c,  877),  the  Essenes, 
whilst  Ignoring  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
parts  of  philosophy,  paid  great  attention  to 
ethics  {Jos,  de.  B.  J.,  II.,  8,  {  7).  In  doctrine^ 
they  affiliated  more  or  less  with  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  school,  and  the  asceticism  of  the 
sects.  The  body  they  regarded  as  the  prison- 
house  of  the  soul ;  death  freed  the  latter  from 
its  confinement,  which  winged  its  flight  to  heaven, 
whilst  the  matter  of  the  former  for  ever  perished 
(Jos.  B.  J.,  IL,  8,  2  ID-  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  angelology  (Jos,,  1,  c.  2  7).  They 
did  not  believe  in  an  absolute  fate,  as  Gfr^rer 
supposes  (II.,  319);  the  passage  in  Jos,  seeming 
to  sanction  it  ("to  6c  tCtv  Eoff^vwv  yipoi  ftdvtiav 
f  jjy  tlfiaofjtinpt  xvpCav  aftofKuvtxwi  xai  fitfiiv  6  fii} 
xaf  *  ixnviji  •^^^  OF^pw^oc^  dycayr^,"  Ant.  XIII., 
5, 2  9),  must  be  explained  by  that  in  Ant,  XVIII., 
1,  2  ^t  **^09pfOti  B^tTti  fi4v  ^fy  xataiJ'fliW  ^iXii 
fa  ttdvta  6  jJiyof,"  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  their 
saluting  the  rising  sun  with  prayers  was  de- 
rived from  Parsism.  They  did  not  pay  divine 
worship  to  the  sun,  but  merely  regarded  it  as  a 
symbol  of  the  divinity. — Whilst  some  have  iden- 
tified the  Essenes  and  Therapeu toB,  as  jBf//«nnann 
and  Gfiih'ert  (the  latter,  however,  admitting 
some  modifications,  whilst  the  former  allows  no 
difference),  others  can  discover  no  relationship 
at  all  between  them,  as  Neander,  Church  Hist., 
I.,  1,  73.  The  same  tendencies  and  wants,  how- 
ever, which  in  Egypt  established  the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrine  school 
and  the  TherapeutoB,  gave  rise  to  the  Essenes  in 
Palestine,  who  differed  from  the  Therap.  in  this, 
that  whilst  the  latter  indulged  in  a  merely  con- 
templative asceticism,  the  former  joined  with  it 
an  active,  laborious  life. 

The  records  touching  the  history  of  the  Esse- 
nes are  very  meagre.  According  to  Jos,  Ant., 
XIII.*  5,  2  9,  thoy  arose  about  the  middle  of  the 
Bccond  cent.,  before  Christ  The  first-named 
member  of  the  order  is  a  certain  Judas  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Antigonus,  about  110,  B.  C. 
(Jos.  Ant.,  XIII.,  9).  That  Christ  had  any  inter- 
course with  them  is  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis. 
Retiring  towards  the  East,  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  and,  in  passing  over  to  it, 
carried  with  them  some  of  their  peculiarities. 
Thus  Epiphanius  (Hcer,,  XIX.)  makes  menticm 
of  the  Ossenes,  a  provincialism,  no  doubt,  fur 
£«iscnes.  Though  the  pseudo-Clementines  show 
traces  of  the  Esseno  element,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  far  they  may  have  been  influenced  by 
it.  Later  no  vestige  of  its  power  can  be  dis- 
covered ;  the  supposition  of  Raumer,  Hist,  of  the 
Hohenstauffen,  I.,  473  (from  Vitriac.  Hist  hier,, 
1062,  and  Brogardi,  Descript,,  23)  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  embraced  Essenes,  being 
erroneous. 

Literature:  —  IHum  scriptorum  illustrium  de 
iribus  Judeeorum  seetis  syntagma  ed.  Jacobus 
Triqlanoius,  Delphis,  1703,  IL,  fol.  4to. — 
BxLLKBMAMK,  Illst.  Acc.  of  £s8.  and  Therap. : 


Berlin,  1821. — Jos.  Sauer,  De  Essents  ei  Therth 
peutisdisquisitio:  Vratinlaviae,  1820. — Gfrorer, 
Philo  and  the  Alexnndnne  Theosophy,  IL,  299. 
A.  F.  Dahne,  Hist.  Ex.  of  Jewish- Alex.  Reli- 
gious Phil.,  I.,  467,  &c. — Credker  on  Ess.  and 
Ebionites,  in  Wixer's  Journal  for  Scientific 
Theol.,  I.,  211.  — 5'oMrw.?:  — Philo's  ''Quod 
omnis  prchus  liber"  ed.  Hceschelius:  Francof. 
1691,  p.  876,  sq.  —  (ed.  Manget  :  Lond.,  1742, 
Vol.  IL,  p.  467).  —  EusEBius'  /Va?p.  Evanff,, 
VIII.,  77.  —Jos.  de  B,  /..  IL,  8,  2  2-13. :  Aiit. 
XIIL,  5.  2  9 ;  XV.,  10,  2  4,  5  ;  XVI  IL.  1*2  2^6 ; 
Puny's  Hist.  Nat,.  V.,  17 ;  Solinus*  Polyhistor. 
XXXV.,  7-12;  PoRPHYRics  de  abstin.  ed,  Rhoer: 
Traj.,  1767,  p.  331.     UaLnoRN. — Ermeniroui. 

Esther-^ the  Persian  name  of  the  Jewish 
Hadasa,  the  wife  of  Ring  Ahasuerus.  After  her 
marriage,  her  name,  signifying  a  myrtle,  was 
changed  into  the  Persian,  Sitareh,  which,  allied 
to  the  Greek,  otff^p.  designated  the  queen,  by 
the  epithet  of  the  star.  It  is  also  the  title  of 
that  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  narrates  the  delivenr  and  preservation 
of  the  Jews,  through  her  influence  as  queen 
on  the  Persian  throne,  in  one  of  their  greatest 
extremities. 

This  book  opens  with  a  scene  in  Shushan,  the 
Persian  residence  of  the  king  (1 : 2).  Ahasuerus, 
whose  kingdom,  embracing  127  provinces,  extend- 
ed from  India  to  Ethiopia  (1:1),  and  received  tri- 
bute from  the  isles  of  the  West  (10 : 1),  made  a 
feast  of  180  days'  duration,  for  his  princes  and 
nobles,  and  this  ended  with  one  for  all  the  people 
in  his  palace,  which  continued  7  days,  whilst 
Vashti,  the  queen,  entertained  the  women  in 
like  manner  (1 :  3-8).  These  festivities  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  Vashti,  who  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  king's  command,' that  she  should 
show  her  beauty  b<*fore   the  people  and  the 

Krinces  (1 :  10-21^).  The  king  now  looked  round 
im  for  a  new  queen,  and  of  all  the  women 
presented  for  his  inspection,  he  selected  Enther, 
who,  her  father  and  mother  being  dead,  had 
been  adopted  as  his  own  daughter  by  Mordecai 
the  Jew.  Her  uncle,  aware  of  the  opposition 
that  always  obtains  between  a  mere  civil  polity 
and  a  religious  government,  and  yet  indulging 
the  hope  that  his  niece  might  be  of  service  to 
her  people,  cautioned  her  against  any  betrayal 
of  her  religion,  and  the  better  to  accoronliBh 
his  purposes,  entered  the  service  of  the  King 
(chapt.  2).  A  storm  now  began  to  lower  over  the 
Jews.  Mord.  had  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Haman,  the  Agagito,  who  was  the  king's  chief 
favorite  (3:2).  The  furious  wrath  of  H.  de- 
manded satisfaction,  and  he  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  throne  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  land 
should  be  put  to  death  (3:15).  Mord.,  fully 
conscious  of  the  impending  danger,  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes  (4:  1),  and 
called  upon  Esther  to  intercede  with  the  king 
(4:8).  Overcome  by  his  entreaties  and  threats 
(4 :  13,  14),  afler  having,  together  with  all  the 
Jews  in  Shushan,  fasted  for  three  days  (4 :  15, 
16),  she  appeared  before  the  king,  and  found  so 
much  favor  in  his  sight,  that  he  promised  to 
give  unto  her  the  half  of  his  kingdom  (5 : 1-3). 
At  the  banquet  which  she  had  requested  the 
king  and  Haman  to  attend  (5 :  4),  Est.  obtained 
a  renewal  of  this  promise,  and  the  acceptance 
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of  an  invitation  to  another  feast  (5:8).    Mean- 
while, two  events  conspired  to  bring  things  to  a 
crisis.     Instigated  by  pride  and  the  evil  coun- 
sel of  his  wife,  Scresn,  U.  erected  a  gallows,  on 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  the  decree  of  the 
king,   that  Murd.  should   be  hung  (5:9-14). 
Ahasuerus,  wishing  to  honor  M.  fur  discover- 
ing a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  H.  became  an 
instrument  for  the  elevation  of  the  man  he 
hated,  as  may  be  read  in  c.  6,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  hung  from  the  gallows  his  own  hands 
Had  made  (c.  7).    Mord.  now  took  the  place  H. 
had  occupied  (8 :  12),  and  Esther  obtained  for 
her  people  the  privilege -of  defending  themselves 
against  their  enemies  (c.  8),  many  of  whom 
were  slain,  whilst  Haman's  ten  sons  were  hung 
(c.  9).    The  Jews  celebrated  their  deliverance 
with  great  rejoicings,  those  in  Shushan  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month   Adar,  those   in   other 
parts,  on  the  fourteenth.    The  festival  of  Purim, 
which  com  meliorates  this  event,  was  established 
by  Mord. and  Eother  (c.9),  and,  though  plainly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  great  festivals  which 
have  reference  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  must 
not  be  invested  with  a  completely  worldly  cha- 
racter, as  is  done  by  J^uxtor/f  (Svnag.  Judaica, 
pp.  554, 560, 561),  J.  J.  Rambach,  ad  E8th^,9  :  31, 
and  by  Hengaienherg  (Christul.,  II.,  567).  and 
Luihardi  (John's  Gosp.,  II.,  4),  who  also  affirms 
that  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  the  festival  of  Pu- 
rim, though  that  mentioned  in  John  5  : 1,  could 
not  well  have  been  any  other.     Whilst  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  celebration  of  Purim  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  riotous  excesses,  it 
may  well  and  justly  be  asked,  whether  these 
were  any  worse,  the  Gospel  being  the  criterion, 
than  the  Pharisaic  rigorism  not  unfrequently 
connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.    In 
its  original  institution,  it  was  an  expression  of 
national  joy,  which  showed  itself  in  giving  pre- 
sents to  the  poor,  and  in  the  interchange  of 
kindly  offices  (9 :  19,  22),  nor  was  fasting  nlto- 
gether  pretermitted  (Bnxtorff,  1,  c,  p.  554;  Re- 
tandi,  Antiquit.,  p.  498).  When  our  Saviour  went 
up  to  the  feast  of  Purim,  he  wished  to  teach  the 
Jews  that  their  preservation  as  a  nation,  which 
was  so  providentially  begun  in  the  time  of  Aha- 
suerus,  could  only  be  completed  and  perpetu- 
ated by  llim  as  the  source  of  unending  life. 
And  so  lie  healed  the  sick  man  nt  the  p<M)l 
of  Bethesda,  who  was  a  representative  of  Uis 
people  (com  p.  Hengstenberg,  I.  r.  2,  p.  568). 

In  the  way  of  reply  to  (Eder,  Currodi,  and 
Semler,  who  first  threw  suspicion  on  the  histo- 
rical character  of  this  book  (see  Iianmgarten*9 
Comm,  de  fide  libri  Esthras,  p.  4, 5),  to  de  Wette 
and  Winer,  who  have  done  something  towards 
vindicating  it,  and  to  Ewald,  who  regards  it  as 
a  legend  (Geschichte  Israels,  I.,  254--256 ;  III., 
2,  258-263),  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  book  itself 
not  only  refers  to  original  sources  (c.  9 :  20,  29, 
30,  32;  10:2;  comp.  2:23;  6:1),  but  is  re- 
markable for  accuracy  and  precision  of  state- 
nent  (c.  1:16.  17;  2:3,  14,  21 ;  4:6;  7 : 9; 
9 :  7-10),  that  a  comparison  of  it  with  various 
apochryphal  additions  (comp.  Zunz,  die  gottes- 
dienst.  \  ortrage  der  Juden,  pp.  121, 122 ;  Ewaid, 
Lc,  III.,  2,  264,  265)  brings  out  in  bold  re- 
Mcity  and  objcotiveness  (see  Baum- 


gari,,  I,  c,  pp.  63-76),  and  that  its  aeooant  of 
Persian  institutions  and  manners  is  so  accurate 
that  two  most  learned  students  of  Oriental  his- 
tory, Beeren  (Ideen,  I.,  1,  132)  and  RoseitmUlUr 
(Biblische  Alterthumskunde,  I..  1,  376),  de- 
clare it  a  reliable  source  fur  Persian  antiquities 
(comp.  Comment^  pp.  77-113).  Besides  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  modem  re- 
searches into  the  antiquities  of  Mesopotamia  will 
contribute  to  the  vindication  of  this  book.  Of 
them  can  already  be  mentioned  the  deciphering 
of  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  the  cuneated  letters; 
which  name,  according  to  Lassen  (see  die  alt- 
persiscben  Keilinscbriften  von  Persepolis,  p.  33) 

=  K.&h&rils,  who  adds  the  remark  that  the  royal 
name  of  our  book,  Achaschveroscb,  is  a  Hebrew 
softening  of  the  original  Xerxes,  and  thus  eeems 
to  strengthen  the  supposition  of  J.  J.  Scaliger, 
that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greeks  (see Comment,^  pp.  124-151 ).  A  nother 
proof  from  the  same  source:  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  in  Esther,  6  :  8,  the  words  ''crown- 
royal"  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  must  be  referred  to 
the  norse,  and  yet,  Aben  Esra  excepted,  all  have 
supposed  that  the  crown-royal  must  have  been 
worn  by  the  man  himself.  Now  Layard  has  dis- 
covered that  the  horses  on  Mesoputamian  me- 
morials are,  richly  and  variously  decorated  — 
not  simply  horses  used  for  wagons,  but  for 
riding,  these  latter  having  head  dresses  (see 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  pp.  208,  472,  Fig. 
XV.).  Does  not  this  go  to  prove  the  credibility 
of  the  book  of  Esther? 

But  if  this  book  be  considered  a  portion  of 
the  inspired  literature  of  the  Jews,  all  oljections 
must  be  waived.  What  relation  does  it  sustain 
to  the  divine  revelation  ?  Its  chief  character- 
istic seems  to  be  the  non-mention  of  the  divine 
name.  Zum  remarks:  "Whilst  it  mentions 
the  Persian  king  1187  and  his  empire  26  times, 
it  mentions  not  once  that  of  God"  (L  c. 
p.  15).  Though  Luther  believed  the  history  it 
contains  (Carpzov's  ItUroductio  in  libros  Ikis- 
toncos,  F.  r.,  p.  354),  he  still  wrote  of  it :  quam- 
vt-8  hunc  libnim  habeant  in  canone^  dignior  oa- 
ni6?/9  mejudice  qui  extra  canonem  habentur  (De 
servo  arbiirio  Oper,  ed,  Jena,,  III.,  182).  If  we 
regard  this  silence  as  intended  to  glorify  the 
wurks  of  God  —  and,  indeed,  the  book  itjielf 
forces  this  view  on  us  —  we  can  adopt  Carpzov's 
explanation  of  it :  siUaiur  notnen  dummodo  Dei 
in  libro  opera,  miracttla,  beneficia  cetebrentur, 
agnosci  sane  inde  Deus  poterit  (1  c,  p.  358).— 
Our  Lord  crowned  with  honor  the  silent  duing 
of  duty  (Matt.  20 :  6-13),  and  Peter  recommends 
a  quiet,  meek  spirit  (1  Pet  3  : 1-4).  Is  not  this 
the  character  of  the  two  persons  who  figure 
most  conspicuously  in  this  beautiful  drama? 
whilst  they  exhibit  an  undying  love  for  their 
people.  M.'s  inflexible  opposition  to  Haman 
sprang  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  be  himself 
stood  related  to  the  family  of  King  Saul  (see 
2:5,  comp.  1  Sam.  9:1;  2  Sam.  16:5),  H. 
was  a  descendent  of  that  Amalekite  kinjr  whom 
Saul  had  been  ordered  to  destroy  (see  i  Sam. 
15  :  20,  32),  and  so  one  of  those  people  against 
whom  Jehovah  had  declared  eternal  war  (£xod. 
17 :  15, 10;  Numb.  24: 20)  — an  Edomite  (Gen. 
36 :  12,  16),  an  original  enemy  of  the  Israelites 
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(Gen.  25 :  23).  Espoasing  the  caase  of  their 
nationality,  their  conduct  must  not  be  considered 
as  the  result  uf  a  revengeful  spirit,  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary self-defence..  In  not  mentioning  the 
name  of  that  God  in  whom  they  trusted,  they 
did  but  imitate  Ilim  who,  in  their  circum- 
stances, quietly  fulfilled  11  is  purposes.  ^  Filled 
with  the  Spirit,  the  inspired  writer  of  this  book 
mentioned  not  His  name.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, agree  with  Hilverniok,  who  only  recog- 
nises in  M.  and  £.  an  inferior  order  of  piety 
(Einleitung,  II.,  1,  357.  358),  nor  with  Heng- 
stenberg  (Christ.,  II.,  567),  who,  because  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  never  cited  the  book,  dispa- 
rages its  canonicity.  Their  piety  equalled  their 
circumstances  as  fully  as  that  of  David  tho»e  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  the  divine  silence 
which  characterises  the  book  sprang  from  the 
same  fulness   of  the  Spirit  from  which  were 

fenerated  the  holy  sayings  and  signs  of  the 
salms  and  its  Prophets.  Nor  is  there  need  of 
much  discernment  to  apprehend  the  immense 
benefit  (Bom.  15  :  4  ;  2  These.  3  :  16)  which  has 
ttccrued  to  the  Church  in  time  past,  and  which 
must  continue  to  accrue  in  time  to  come  from  a 
holy  silence  combined  with  the  spirit  and  action 
of  martyrs.  Baumqarten. — Ermentrout, 

Etheldrida  (EdiUhryda,  JEtheld^-Uha,  Edd- 
frttde),  jS/.,  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  when  she 
was  compelled  to  marry  Tondberten,  a  noble- 
man. At  her  entreaty  he  regarded  her  vow. 
He  soon  died,  and  then  she  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  her  purpose  of  leading  a  retired  re- 
ligious life.  But  she  was  again  constrained  to 
marry  Egfrid,  son  of  the  Northumbrian  king. 
But  as  she  maintained  her  vow  in  this  case  also, 
the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  advice  of 
Wilfrid,  B.  of  York.  In  671  she  retired  to  the 
cloister  Coldingham,  and  thence  to  the  iHland  uf 
Ely,  where  ahe  founded  a  double  cloister — partly 
for  men,  and  partly  for  women.  She  died  in 
679.  Herzog.* 

Ethiopia*    Church  of.  —  To  it  belongs  the 
Church  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  that  of  Abys- 
sinia from  its  origin  to  its  separation  from  the 
Cath.  Church,  that  of  Adel,  and,  on  account  of 
its  origin  and  relationship,  that  of  S.  W.  Arabia. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
That  the  Abyssinians  had  become  Jews  through 
the  descendants  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  had 
afterwards  apostatized,  is  an  unfounded  report, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  probably  early  immigra- 
tion uf  the  Jews,  and  to  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision, which  is  still  prevalent  (Ludolf,  Com- 
mejU,  cid  hi»t.  ceth.,  p.  279).     The  Ab.  Church 
did  not  originate  in  the  Apostolic  age.     Even 
though    the    eunuch   of   Napata  (Acts  8:27) 
brought   the  first  light  of  the  gospel   to  the 
ooaotry*  we  must  still  distinguish  between  Na- 
pata and  Habesh,  whence  so  early  an  origin  of 
the  church  there  is  still  in  doubt  (Ludolf.  hist, 
ceih,.    Ml.,   2).      Christian   antiquity   knew  so 
little   of  such  a  church,  that  Jerome  (Catal. 
scripior.  eecL^  I.,  265)  and  Asseman  {biblioth, 
orient,.  III.,  2,  p.  592)  regarded  Arabia  Felix  as 
the   home  of  the  eunuch.    The  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  Apostle  assigns  to  no  less  than  three 
of  them   Ethiopia  as  a  missionary  field,  vis. : 
to   Thomas*    Andrew,  and  to  Matthew.    But 


these  sre  all  in  Asia,  vis. :  in  Colchis,  in  S. 
Asia,  and  even  in  India.  Only  one  monument, 
an  Ethiopic  manuscript  in  Axuma,  represents 
the  eunuch  as  converting  the  land  of  Habesh. 
Ludolf.  however,  has  refuted  this  legend  (Hist, 
aih..  III.,  2,  i  19,  etc.).  In  Nubia,  where,  from 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Or.,  to  that  of  Euse- 
bius,  the  queens  were  called  Candace,  the 
monuments  buried  in  the  sand  may  still  pre- 
serve information  for  us.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  under  Constantino  (about  A.  D.  330), 
Metrodorus,  a  heathen  philosopher,  returned 
from  extensive  journeys  of  discovery  to  Tyre, 
and  incited  Meropius  to  similar  enterprises 
(RuFLvi,  Jtist,  eccL,  I.,  5,  9 ;  Thkodorkt,  hist. 
eccL,  I.,  22 ;  Socrates,  hist.  eccL,  1,  19).  He 
was  accompanied  by  Frumentius  and  iEdesius, 
and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  (In- 
dia, say  the  ancients) :  the  crew  was  murdered 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  two  young  men  were 
taken  as  slaves  to  the  court  at  Auxume^  where 
one  of  them  became  the  trensurer,  and  the  other 
the  butler  of  the  king.  They  were  liberated 
by  the  king  before  his  death.  The  queen,  ns 
guardian  of  her  son,  Aisan,  retained  them  in 
high  oflSces,  of  which  they  took  advantage  to 
introduce  Christianity.  They  attracted  Egyp- 
tian merchants,  and  the  Christians  obtained  the 
right  of  immigration,  with  certain  privileees. 
Under  Aisan,  .^inius  retreated  to  Tyre ;  Fru- 
mentius went  to  Alexandria,  where  Athanasius 
was  patriarch,  from  whom  he  obtained  priests 
for  this  new  country.  He  himself  was  ordained 
Bishop,  and  was  now  called  Abba  Salama,  the 
patriarch  of  Abyssinia  (Ludolf,  hist,  ccth..  III., 
2,  {  31).  The  king  and  his  brother  were  bap- 
tised, and  Christianity  ^nread  rapidly.  The 
Arian  troubles  reached  hither  also.  After  the 
expulsion  of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  patriarch 
demanded  of  Frumentius  to  be  ordained  anew: 
this  being  refused,  the  Emperor  Constantios 
wrote  to  the  king  ti>  dismiss  F.,  and  to  receive 
Theophilus,  an  Indian.  The  latter  actually 
arrived  at  Asum,  but  had  to  leave  shortly  after 
(A.  D.  356.  Lx  QuiEN,  Oriens  chrisL,  II..  644) ; 
Cachenus  (ad  ann„  541,  p.  Chr.) ;  Nicephorus 
Calusti  (hist.  ecc/..XVII.,32)  and  Procofius  (de 
bel. pus.)  f^ive  a  different  account  of  the  founding 
of  theEthiopio Church ;  which,  however,  has  been 
refuted  by  Ludoffand  Le  Quien.  The  patriarch 
of  Abyssinia  was  alwavs  ordained  by  the  p.  of 
Alexandria.  They  had  the  rank,  but  not  the 
power  of  a  patriarch,  were  always  foreigners, 
and  could  never  have  more  than  7  bishops 
under  them  — so  that  their  oflSce  could  never  be 
equal  to  an  archbishopric.  The  other  guardians 
of  the  Church  were  monks  from  Up.  Egypt,  of 
whom  9  are  especially  prominent  as  saints.  They 
introduced  nionasticism,  and  built  churches  and 
hermitages.  Through  their  efforts  the  Church 
seems  to  have  spread  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  towards  the  East  and  North.  In  the  6th 
cent,  monasticism  was  already  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  King  Elasban  entered  a  monastery. 
After  the  chief  seat  of  power  was  no  longer  at 
Tigro  (Axum)  but  in  the  interior,  the  language 
became  more  African  through  the  influence  of 
the  Galla-dialects.  At  this  time  the  Amharie 
is  spoken  along  with  the  modified  Tigre  lan- 
guage.   The  people  no  longer  read  the  Bible : 
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and  tboagh  some  of  the  pricBto  read  it  they  do  not 
understand  it.  Of  eqaal  authority  with  the  Bible 
18  the  Si/nodu8  (Apostolic  Constitutionfl  and 
Canons).  Ilenco  35  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
spoken  of.  Nest  in  rank  are  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods  (those  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus,  and  several  provinc.  Synods),  the  Lit' 
wrgy^  the  Hadsohmanota  Aban  (creed  of  the 
Fathers,  extracts  from  the  homilies  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Chrysostcmi,  Cyril, 
and  Ephraem).  The  other  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture consists  in  martyrologies,  calenders  of 
saints,  hymns,  and  works  against  heresies  (Lu- 
DOLF,  hist,  €Bth,t  III..  4,  2  41 ;  Isenberg  and 
Krapff,  Journals,  Lond.,  1843,  p.  230  ;  Combes 
et  Tamisier,  Voy,  en  Abyss,,  III.,  348,  etc.). 
When,  in  451,  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  con- 
demned Dioscorus,  P.  of  Alexandria,  as  Euty- 
chian,  whence  the  Monophysites,  the  Eth. 
Church  followed  its  patriarch.  They  were  called 
Jacobites,  after  Jacob  Baradai.  They  always 
protested  against  the  charge  that  they  denied 
one  of  the  natures  in  Christ,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  only  avoided  NeHtDrianism.  From  this 
time  the  Jacobite  or  Coptic  Patr.  of  Alexandria 
ordained  the  Abuna.  After  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Egypt,  the  separation  from  the 
Cath.  Church  was  widened  still  more.  It  is 
unknown  bow  far  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
Eth.  Church  extended,  towards  the  north  their 
missionaries  reached  Mero'^;  but  when  and 
how  Christianity  was  introduced  there,  is  un- 
known. In  the  10th  cent,  the  Nubian  hititorian, 
Selim  el  Assuany,  tells  uk,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Aloa  (Metoe,  Shendy)  were  Ja- 
cobite Christians,  who  obtained  their  bishops 
from  Alexandria.  Elmacin  also  (hist,  saracen, 
ed,  Capenius,  p.  99)  speaks  of  all  Nubia  as  a 
Jacobite  Christian  country  in  the  14th  century. 
In  the  16ih  cent,  yet,  the  Mahommedans  were 
merelv  tolerated,  though  pretty  numerous.  In 
the  loth  cent,  the  const  was  conquered  by  the 
Osmian  Turks,  and  soon  all  Nubia  was  in  their 
power.  Christianity  vanished,  and  Islamism 
prevailed.  Abyssinia  thus  became  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  Northward  was  Dan- 
calla,  where  there  was  an  episcopal  seat  in  the 
10th  cent,  already.  Still  further  north  the  Eth. 
missionary  labors  touched  upon  those  of  Egypt. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  spread  of  Christi- 
anity towards  the  East.  The  Funga  negroes  re- 
mained heathens.  Along  the  coast  in  tne  East, 
however,  Christianity  was  prevalent,  and  we 
find  there  the  bishopric  of  Adule,  Along  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  among  the  Ilomerites,  Christi- 
anity seems  to  have  been  advanced,  though  not 
Elanted,  by  Abyssinia,  until  it  was  extinguished 
y  Mohammed  ;  the  influence  of  the  Eth.  Church 
reached  as  far  as  Kaffa  and  Narea,  and  perhnpH 
even  to  the  interior  of  Africa  (Isenberg  and 
Krapff,  Journals :  Lond.,  1843,  p.  13,  etc.).  Con- 
cerning its  present  condition,  see  Art.  Abyss, 
Church,  AV.  Hoffmann. — Reinecke, 

Ethiopio  Version  of  the  Bible.— In  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  Axumite  kingdom,  com- 
monly called  the  Ethiopio,  but  by  the  natives 
the  Oeez  language,  there  still  exists  a  transla- 
tion of  the  S.  Scriptures,  which  has  always  been 
among  all  the  tribes  of  Abyssinian  Christen- 
A^^  •!,«  r^nly  authoritative  one,  and  which  still 


maintains  its  nncient  authority,  though  the  Etfa. 
Innguftge  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Con- 
cerning its  origin  we  have  no  historical  infoi^ 
mation.  The  Abyssinians  mention  their  first 
bishop,  the  Abba  Sal&ma  (Frumentius),  or  alsc 
the  nine  saints  (see  Art.  Eth.,  Church  of),  as 
having  translated  the  Scripturea  from  the  Arabt« 
into  the  GecE:  but  this  is  very  improbable, 
since  it  presupposes  an  Arabic  Bible  in  the  age 
before  Mahommed.  Other  reasons  also  make  it 
certain  that  the  translation  was  prepared  from 
the  Greek  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  AbyHsinia,  or  from  the  4th  to 
the  5th  cent. ;  wherefc»re  it  is  both  the  most  an- 
cient monument  and  also  the  basis  of  all  Eth. 
literature.  That  it  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
and  according  to  the  received  text  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church,  is  shown  oonclusivelj  from  a 
comparison  of  both  texts.  Several  paeudepi- 
graphic  books,  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  now 
lost,  give  additional  evidence.  All  on  this 
fKjint,  e,  g,,  that  of  Renaudot,  that  the  transla- 
tion was  made  from  the  Coptic,  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  antiquated.  But  its  origin  from 
the  Greek  is  in  turn  of  weight  in  determining 
its  age ;  for  translations  from  the  Greek  were 
made  only  in  the  first  period  of  Eth.  literature; 
whilst,  auer  the  Arabic  language  had  forced  its 
way  into  Egypt,  it  governed  the  literature  of 
Eth.  also.  But  conclusive  in  determining  its 
age  is  the  fact,  that  among  no  people  can 
Christianity  take  permanent  root,  unless  its 
chief  source  of  nourishment,  the  written  word, 
is  given  at  the  same  time :  wherefore  in  the 
conversion  of  a  people  it  always  haa  been  and 
must  be  a  first  object,  to  translate  the  Bible  for 
it.  In  the  5th  cent.  Christianity  was  firmly 
established  in  Abyssinia:  in  the  6th,  the  great 
poet  and  musician,  Jared,  originated  the  Ah. 
church  music,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
without  Scriptures.  Chrysostom  already  {ham. 
in  Joh.,  II.,  I  2)  seems  to  know  of  an  Eth.  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (an  Ethiopic  version  before 
Frumentius,  however,  as  anserted  of  the  O.  T.by 
B,  Bruce,  and  of  the  N.  T.  by  V,  Cajeianus,  is 
altogether  without  foundation).  Who  was  the 
author  of  the  translation,  cannot  now  be  detei^ 
mined  ;  internal  evidence  seems  to  imply  a  di- 
versity of  authors  and  successive  periods  of  the 
translation.  The  translation  itself  is  very  faith- 
ful, generally  a  verbal  reproduction  of  the  Greek, 
even  to  the  very  position  of  the  words,  some- 
times abbreviates  what  is  apparently  superflu- 
ous, and  must  be  pronounced  to  be  as  a  whole 
a  very  successful  and  happy  one.  Notwith- 
standing its  adherence  to  the  Greek,  it  ia  very 
readable,  and,  especially  in  the  historical  books, 
fluent,  and  in  the  0.  T.  often  corresponds  in  a 
surprising  manner  with  the  sense  and  words 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  In  all  this  there  are, 
of  course,  dificrent  degrees  in  different  books. 
The  translators  were  certainly  not  learned  men ; 
nor  do  they  seem  always  to  have  been  master 
of  the  Greek.  This  becomes  evident  when  un- 
frequent  words,  names  of  things,  and  terras  of 
art  had  to  be  translated.  Hence,  besides  the  errors 
originating  in  the  defects  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts used,  and  the  imperfections  to  be  referred 
to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Eth.  language, 
there  are  errors  and  misconceptions  that  can  be 
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charged  to  the  translators    alone.      But   the 
course  of  time  has  subjected  the  old  translation 
to  many  alterations  also.    In  man^  of  the  Taria- 
tioDS  DOW  existing  there  is  an  evident  effort  to 
accommodate  the  original  sentences  and  trords, 
as  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  Greek,  more 
closely  to  the  Ethiopic,  and  to  substitute  current 
expressions  for  obsolete  ones.   The  text  has  also 
been  corrupted,  mure,  however,  in  the  last  3  or 
4  cent,  than  before,  by  the  carelessneMs  and  the 
arbitrary  interpolations  of  renders  and  copyisto. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  books  which 
are  read  more  than  others,  such  as  the  4  Gospels, 
where  the  corruptions  in  some  manuscripts  are 
such,  that  we  would  suspect  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation,  or  a  new  translation  instead 
of  the  old.      It  seems,  indeed,  not  impossible 
that  different  readers  and  copyists  remodelled 
some  passages   and  books   according  to  other, 
especially  Arabic,  translations ;  for  the  influence 
of  Arabic  literature  was  at  certain  times  very 
strong.    This  is  proven  by  the  prolegomena  to 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  translated  from  the  Arabic ; 
also  by  the  Arabic  titles  of  different  N.  T.  books. 
The  want  of  a  more  reliable  text,  as  also  a  com- 
parison of  their  Bible  with  that  of  other  nations, 
give  rise  subsequently   to  revisions  of   their 
ible.     That  such  revisions  were  actually  un- 
dertaken, is  certain.     Hence,  also,  it  is  evident 
that  the  original  text  of  the  Eth.  Bible  can  no 
longer  be  restored  without  critical  care  and  cao- 
tioD.    But  since  the  Eth.  Bible  originated  from 
the  Greek  in  comparatively  very  early  times,  it 
is  in  turn  important  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  text ;  and  as  having  also  preserved  thence 
other  peculiarities  and  original  features.    The 
introduction  into  their  more  recent  manuscripts 
of  our  division  into  chapters,  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted from  their  intercourse  with  Europe :  for- 
merly thev  hsid  a  division  of  their  own.     Its 
compass  also  aeems  to  betray  the  origin  of  this 
Bible.    It  contains  not  only  all  our  canonical 
books  of  the   O.  and  N.  T.,  but  also  all  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Luth.  Bible,  besides  several 
Pseudepigrapht.    Nor  is  the  difference  between 
canonical  and  non-canonical  books  known.  This 
seems  to  be  a  heritoge  of  the  Abyss.  Church 
from  its  mother,  the  Alexandrian,  in  which  tho 
Apocrypha  stood  in  high  authority  :  but  the  en- 
tirely uncritical   and   credulous   mind  of   the 
people    had    also    undoubtedly    ite    influence. 
The  number  of  bonks  is  always  given  as  81, 
viz. :  46  to  the  O.  T.,  and  35  to  tho  New.    In 
particulars  the  enumeration  varies.    The  enu- 
meration and  division  of  the  books  given    by 
Ludolf,  is  by  no  means  a  fjeneral  one.     Others 
are  given,  e.  ff.,  in  the  Cod.  ^tk.,  V.  and  XXXV. 
of  the  Brit.  Museum.    The  canons  of  the  Abyns. 
Church    (Faiha  Nagast  P.  I.,   Cap.   2)    give 
another.      Sometimes  the  pseudcpigraphs  are 
enumerated  among  the  46  books  of  the  0.  T., 
and  sometimes  they  are  omitted.     In  the  N.  T., 
after  an  unvarying  enumeration  of  our  canoni- 
cal books,  follows  the  St/nodus  in  8  books,  a 
collection  of  canones,  beginning  with  their  pecu- 
liar recension  of  the  canon  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.    (See  Ludolf,  hist,  ceth..  III.,  and 
Comm.,  pp.  295-298  ;  the  prolegomenon  to  the 
London  Polyglott,  No.  15 ;  the  preface  of  C.  B. 
MiCHAELis  to  Book,  evcmg,  secund,  Matih,  ex 


vers,  ceih.t  1749 ;  Lx  Lono,  Biblioth,  »aa\  ed.  A, 
O,  MascK  1778,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  140-157  — what 
portions  of  this  Bible  were  formerly  published, 
iH  stated  in  the  above  Bihl,  sacra;  in  1830  the 
N.  T.  was  republished  by  Th.  P,  Piatt,  at  the 
expense  of  the  B.  d:  F.  A  S,  It  is  better  than 
the  Rom.  edition,  but  not  free  from  errors  and 
uncritical.  By  Plait  was  also  published  in 
1834,  a  part  of  the  Si/nodus,  viz. :  the  Eth,  Didas- 
calia;  by  R.  Laurence,  the  Ascensio  Jesajae, 
1819 ;  the  Apoc,  of  Ezra,  1820 ;  the  B.  ofEiiocK 
1838.  [DUlman*s  critical  edition  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament). 

A.  DiLLVANN. — E,  W,  lieineeke. 

Ethnarchy  a  ruler  of  a  nation  or  tribe.  1) 
several  members  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty 
joined  this  title  to  the  office  of  the  high-priest- 
hood. It  is  first  applied  to  Simon  Mace. 
(1  Mace.  14 :  38,  47 :  15 :  1,  2),  whom  the  Jew? 
also  styled  ** Benefactor"  (Jos.,  Ant,,  XIII., 
6, 6 ;  see  Luke  22 :  25).   In  this  sense  the  title  is 

a  translation  of  K^BJJ*  f""*  ^NC^"1*  H^tSfi^  « 
Simon's  name  on  coins  (Eckhel,  doctr,  numm. 
vet.,  I.,  3, 468,  471).  J.  Hyrcanus  also  bore  the 
title  (Jos.,  B,J.,  I,  2,  8;  A.,  XIIL.  10,  7). 
Aristobulus  took  that  of  king  in  its  stead.  But 
Pompey  again  applied  it  to  Hyrcanus  II.  {Ant., 
XIV,,  8,  5),  whom  Julius  Caesar  also  styles 
»•  High-priest  and  Ethnarch  "  (10,  2,  3.  Ac), 
whilst  Antipater  was  merely  called  HfMafdtTji, 
iHi/it'Kfjtijif  or  fitiVpoTtof  (8, 1,  3 ;  5,  9,  1).  Herod 
the  Great  again  assumed  royal  dignity,  but  Ar- 
chelaus  became  simply  an  ethnarch,  and  was 
the  last  who  bore  this  title ;  6a<siXsvnVf  Matth. 
2  :  22,  is  a  general  expression.  An  ethnarch 
occupied  a  medium  position  between  a  tetrarch 
and  a  king  (Jos.,  B,  /.,  II.,  6,  3 ;  Ant.,  XYII., 
11,  4).— 2)  In  2  Cor.  11:32,  an  ethnarch  of 
King  Aretas  (see  Art.)  is  named.  In  this  case 
tho  title  is  used  (rather  than  vHopzoi*  iytitoottoi, 
JMHxi/r^f),  in  imitation  of  the  Romans.-^)  The 
Jews  in  Alexandria  obtained  certain  immunities 
from  Alexander  Max.  confirmed  by  Jul.  CoBsar 
and  Augustus  and  Claudius  (Jos.,  jB.  J,,  II.,  18, 
7-9  ;  CAp.  II.,  4,  5  ;  Ant.  XIX.,  5, 2).  being  al- 
lowed to  have  a  sort  of  government  of  their  own 
under  the  general  government.  In  this  respect 
they  were  under  eihnarchs  (Jos.,  Ant.,  XI V.,  7, 
2),  to  whom,  also,  the  Jews  in  all  Egypt  and 
Cyrene  were  subject.  These  E.  were  also  called 
af^barchs  (XVIII..  6.  3 ;  8. 1 ;  XIX.,  5. 1 ;  XX.. 
7,  3),  a  term  of  still  doubtful  import. 

H.  Pa  RET.* 
Enoholog^,  EifjldKoytov,  is  the  common  name 
for  the  rituals  and  liturgies  of  the  Inter  Qreek 
C.  The  Greek  C.  has  been  more  fruitful  in  such 
works  than  the  Latin.  Even  the  Apostolic 
Constit.  contain  material  upon  M'hich  subse- 
quent forms  of  the  mass-service  were  constructed, 
under  the  name  of  distinguished  Ch.  Fathers. 
The  term  in  this  sense  is  first  found  in  Anast, 
Sinaita  (qucBst.,  141),  in  the  6th  cent.,  then  in 
the  mystugogic  and  liturgical  writings  of  the 
Byzantians,  and  Suidas.  Such  liturgical  col- 
lections were  numerous,  and  of  various  extent ; 
some  merely  for  private  devotions.  Tho  MSS. 
in  Vienna,  Rome  {Bibl,  Barberina),  Paris, 
Venice,  the  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos,  of  course 
differ   in    their   contents.      But   usually    the 
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larger  eoohol.  contains  both  the  mMt-serYice  of 
Cbrysostom  and  Basil,  and  the  so-called  missa 
prcuanctificatorum  (kov  ft^o/jytaatUptav),  i.6.,  the 
formula  of  those  masses  which  were  performed 
on  Sundays  during  Lent,  as  a  consecration  of 
the  elements  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which  might 
then  be  used  during  the  week.  Then  followed 
evening-prayers,  forms  for  administering  the 
other  sacraments,  and  a  number  of  other  prayers 
and  consecrating  addresses.  —  Among  tne  best 
known  ed.  of  the  £.  is  that  of  Venet,,  1G19, 
apud  Anton,  Finellum.  The  best  is  that  of  J. 
GoAR,  Pur.,  1645.  An  abstract  of  the  large  E. 
is:  Svvray^a  t'U'uy  atw/xcUuv  axoXov^uav,  &o., 
ed.  curufUe  £u.  Gltzonio,  V^eneL,  1595,  apud 
Fr.  Jalianum,  Extracts  in  A.  Daniel's  Cod. 
Xiiurg.  eccL  orient,  Ac,  Lips.,  1853,  —  (Comp. 
L.  Allatius,  De  libria  Qrcec,  eccL  ed.  A.  Fabric. 
rfiM.,  I.,  2  17,  p,  71 ;  Cayb,  Histor.  liter.  Genev., 
1699,  II.,  App$nd.,  p.  24;  Neale,  th^  office- 
books  of  the  holy  Eastern  Church,  II.,  819,  &c.). 

Gass.* 

EudistS,  miRsionnries  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  so- 
eallcd  from  their  founder,  Euden,  Eudes,  b. 
1601,  at  Mesera,  Normandy,  studied  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Caen,  and  joined  the  Oratorians, 
Paris,  in  1623.  At  first  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  those  smitten  with  the  plague,  after- 
wards he  prosecuted  missions  among  the  clergy. 
Subse<}uently  ho  was  induced  to  establish  a  con- 
gregation for  the  pursuit  of  missions  among  the 
clergy  and  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry ; 
but  it  never  spread  much.  During  the  revolu- 
tion it  went  down,  but  was  revived  in  1826. 
The  EudistS  have  a  college,  St.  Gabriel's,  in  In- 
diana. IIerzog.* 

Eudo,  or  Eon  de  Stella,  a  French  fanatic 
of  the  12th  cent,  probably  connected  with  the 
Cathari.  Once,  on  entering  a  church,  he  heard 
the  words :  "j^er  eux  qui  venturus  estjudicare 
vivos  et  mortuos"  he  wns  seized  with  the  notion 
that  this  eum  meant  himself.  Accordingly  he 
went  forth  proclaiming  this  conceit,  and  soon 
gathered  many  followers.  Among  other  things 
he  taught  that  baptism  availed  only  for  be- 
lievers, that  true  baptism  was  conferred  only  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  that  the  hierarchy  was 
not  of  God,  the  Romish  0.  not  the  true  one,  as  its 
priests  led  bad  lives,  that  there  was  no  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  that  marriage  was  no 
sacrament  Uia  progress  was  opposed  by  argu- 
ments and  by  the  sword.  Many  of  his  followers 
perished  at  the  stake.  The  Synod  of  Rheims 
pronounced  him  mad,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
confined.  This  fanaticism  disappeared  after 
E.'s  death. — (See  Giesbler,  H,  E.,  {  84.) 

C.  Schmidt.* 

Endozins,  the  Anan  or  Semi-Arian,  was  the 
son  of  the  martyr  Csssarius,  of  Arabissus,  in 
Armenia,  and  B.  in  Germanicia,  a  city  near  Mt. 
Taurus.  Philostargius  describes  him  as  a  ready 
man,  agreeable  and  modest,  but  timid ;  Theodo- 
ret  says  he  was  ambitious  and  sensual  (Thbodor. 
II.,  20,  27;  Hcer.fab.,  IV.,  2;  Philost.,  IV., 
2  4).  After  Leontius'  death  he  seized  the 
bishopric  of  Antioiih,  and  began  to  assail  the 
apostolic  doctrine  (Theod.).  He,  with  others, 
had  previously  brought  the  longer  Antioch  for- 
mula of  345  to  Ital^  (SocRAT.,  IL,  19).  Expelled 
from  Antioch  he  joined  the  Synod  of  Seleucia, 


359,  and  the  party  of  Acacias.  He  was  deposed 
(SocR.,  II.,  40 ;  &)ZOM.,  IV.,  12),  but  so  wrought 
upon  the  Emperor  that  the  reproach  of  beio^  an 
Anomoean  was  transferred  from  himself  to  Aetiui 
(TuEOD.,  II.,  27).  The  Acacians  secured,  360, 
his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Constantinople.  B; 
means  of  duplicity  he  acquired  greater  influence. 
Socrates  says  of  him :  o  nafiip  eust^iit  o  tu{ 
ivot^KiS.  Subsequently  he  took  bolder  gn>QD<l, 
baptized  Valens,  confirmed  his  Arianism,  and 
defended  his  party  against  the  Synod  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  365.  lie  died  in  the  19th  year  of  biB 
episcopate.     (Socr.,  IV.,  14;  Sozom.,  VI.,  7). 

Gass.* 

EugendOB,  Auffendus,  Abbot  of  Gondat  in 
the  Juni,  founded  by  St.  Roman  and  his  brother, 
Lupicinius,  c.  430.  lie  entered  the  monastery 
ib  his  7th  year,  and,  c.  480,  succeeded  Roman 
and  Lup.  as  its  abbot,  but  without  bcoooninga 
priest.  He  practised  the  greatest  simplicitj  in 
his  manner  of  life,  enforced  the  same  upon  hij 
monks,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  learning.  Be 
died  510-17,  without  ever  having  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  monastery.  Kl.* 

Eugenius,  chosen  by  the  Catholics,  ^o^Ca^ 
thage,  480,  under  the  rule  of  the  Arian  Vandals, 
was  banished,  484,  to  the  desert  of  Tripoli  for 
his  opposition  to  Arianism,  by  Ilunneric.  After 
II.'s  death  Gundamund  recalled  him;  but  bis 
zealous  efforts  to  have  the  eccl.  property  restored 
to  the  Catholic  bishops,  led  Thrasimund  to  eiile 
him  again,  498,  to  Gallia,  where  he  died  505. 
He  wrote  an  expositio  Jidei  ccUhoL,  an  apobg. 
projide,  and  an  altercaiio  ct/in  Arianis,    Kl.* 

Eu^enilUy  of  Toledo  was  appointed,  a^inst 
his  will,  Archb.  of  Toledo,  by  King  Chiodas^ 
winth.  He  took  an  active  part  in  three  coon- 
cils  held  at  Toledo,  improved  the  Church-mnsic, 
and  died  658.  He  also  rewrought  a  poem  of 
Drncontiuf*,  of  Toledo,  upon  the  Creation  of  the 
world,  added  a  hymn  upon  the  Seven th-daj, 
wrote  an  epigram,  and  a  treatise  de  resiared. 
carnis,  et  becUitudinis  statu;  —  all  publ.  by  J. 
SiRRONDB,  Paris,  1619.  Kl.* 

Eugene  I.-IV  —I.  The  son  of  the  Roroan  Ruf- 
fian us,  born  Sept.,  654,  was  made  Pope  by  the 
people  and  clergy  of  Rome  to  succeed  Martin  L, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Emp.  Coostans. 
Mild  in  disposition,  he  wss  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Monothelites.  The  strange 
agreement  with  Peter,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  for  peace  sake,  was  inclined  to 
adopt  three  instead  of  one  or  two  wills  in  Christ, 
was  not  calculated  permanently  to  restore  any 
good  understanding  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  Died  June  1, 657,  and  cano- 
nized ;  anniversary  June  2.  Of  his  writings 
if  he  left  any,  none  have  been  transmitted.^ 
(See  his  life  by  Anastasius  and  Platina,  Banm. 
Annal,  h.  annor. ;  Pagi  Breviar,,  T.  I. ;  BowiK» 

Histor.  of  the  Popes). II.  (elected  Feb.  H 

824,  t  in  Aug.  827).  born  in  R(»ine,  where  he 
had  been  presbyter  and  arch  presbyter.  Whilst 
E.  coincided  with  the  decision  of  the  Frank 
Council  which  had  been  convened  at  Paris,  Not. 
1,  825,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  the  Pions, 
touching  the  image-controversy,  in  practice  he 
followed  the  ancient  custom.  The  Romish 
Council,  which  the  Pope  convened  on  Not.  1» 
826,  drew  up  excellent  decrees  for  the  restorar 
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tion  of  eceles.  discipline,  the  advancement  of 
theological  literature,  the  founding  of  schools 
and  cathedrals,  and  against  the  worldly  spirit  of 
priests.  Anastasius  and  Platina  praise  E.'s 
seal  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Rome. — (BARONius^knna/.  h»  annor, ; 
Bower,  /.  c. ;  Ellendorf,  die  Karolinger,  II.,  p. 

28). III.,  born  in  Pisa,  a  Cistercian  and 

pupil  of  Bern,,  of  Glairv.,  was  raised  from  a  low 
coodition  to  the  papacy,  Feb.  27,  1145.  Before 
Arnold  of  Breccia  (see  Art.),  visited  Rome  the 
city  was  agitated  by  his  antihierarchical  senti-^' 
ments.  The  spirit  of  old  Roman  liberty  still 
survived,  and  was  now  being  excited  by  fanati* 
cal  appeals.  Sword  in  hand  the  people  de- 
manded the  Pope  to  renounce  all  temporal 
authority.  Eugene  fled  by  night,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  court  at  Yiterbo.  There  he  re* 
ccived  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Edessa,  and  on  Dec. 
1, 1145,  he  called  upon  Louis  VII.,  of  France, 
to  organize  a  new  crusade  (see  Crusadt*), — 
Against  the  insurgent  Romans  he  hurled  a  bann, 
and  then  compelled  them  to  join  their  enemies, 
the  Tiburtines,  in  a  compact  which  dissolved 
the  patrician  dignity,  and  gave  the  Ptipe  the 
power  to  appoint  the  Senate.  lie  returned  in 
triumph  to  llome,  but  the  state  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  Arnold's  preaching,  compelled  him 
to  flee  again  early  in  1146.  He  went  to 
Treves,  where,  at  a  Synod,  in  Bernard's  pre- 
sence, ho  approved  the  writings  of  St.  IIildeg:ird. 
Then,  with  bernard  still  at  his  side,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  wns  received  by  Louis  with  pious 
humility  (April,  1147).  On  his  way  thither 
Synods  were  held,  matters  of  faith  discussed, 
and  controversies  settled.  lie  was  honored 
everywhere  except  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  Roger  of  Sicily,  helped  him  to  reduce  the 
city  to  submission  once  more;  but  in  1150  the 
republicans  again  compelled  him  to  leave,  and 
thenceforth  he  lived  mostly  at  Segni.  Frederick 
Barb,  promined,  indeed,  to  aid  him  in  subduing 
the  rebels,  but  before  this  was  done  E.  died, 
July  8,  1153,  only  43  days  before  Bernard. 
(See  JArr£,  Regesta,  Baron,  L  e. ;  Nxander,  der 
h.  Bemh.,  &c.,   190-296;   Wilkbn,  Gesch.  d. 

Kreuzz.,  III.,  Abih.  1 ;  Bower,  L  c). IV. 

(in  minoribuM  Gabriel  Condolmiere)  sprang  from 
a  Yenitian  merchant's  family,  related  to  the 
Corrari.  Gregory  XII.  made  him  B,  of  Siena 
in  bis  24th  ypar.  and  then,  1408,  a  Cardinal. 
On  March  3,  1431,  contrary  to  expectation,  he 
was  chosen  successor  of  3lartin  V.  He  forth- 
with committed  three  indiscretions.  First,  by 
summoning  the  Basel  Council  (see  Art.)  which 
became  a  source  of  constant  fCnnoyance ;  and 
then  by  revoking  the  summons  (Nov.  12).  Next 
by  exciting  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Colonna,  against  him,  so  that  in  his  war  against 
Milan  and  the  Aragon  dynasty  of  Naples,  they 
joined  his  foes.  During  this  struggle  one  pro- 
vince after  another  was  lost,  and  even  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  became  so  unmanageable  that  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  in  disguise,  and  even 
then  was  pelted  with  stones  on  his  way  out  of 
the  city.  lie  transferred  his  court  to  Florence, 
and  remained  there  3  or  4  years  dependent  upon 
his  confederates.  During  this  time  ho  was  con- 
trolled by  the  tyrannical  Vitelleschi,  whom  he 
had  made  a  cardinali  but  afterwards  imprisoned, 


and  had  poisoned,  for  treason.  Ludav,  Searampo, 
the  successful  warrior,  took  V.'s  place.  The 
Pope's  fortunes  now  rose.  He  opened  a  papal 
council  at  Ferrara,  Jan.  8,  1438,  afterwards 
transferred  to  Florence  (see  Art.).  With  the 
waning  of  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
and  the  anti-Pope  Felix  Y.,  fortune  smiled  on 
the  arms  of  Eugene,  especially  after  he  faith- 
lessly turned  against  the  republics.  On  Sept. 
28,  1443,  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  died  Feb. 
23,  1447^ ust  when  the  Basel  Council  and  the 
anti-Pope  were  in  their  ]a«t  agonies.  —  (See 
Platina.  The  references  under  Basel  Council. 
Ravnalb,  Annal.  annor.,  1431-47.  Blondus, 
Histor.  Dec,,  III..  Lib.  IV.  S.  Antonin.,  Chron. 
P.  III.,  tit.  XXII.     BowiR,  I,  c),       VoicT.* 

Engippins,  (Euqipius, Eugypmus,  Egippius^ 
and,  erroneously,  Egeaippun),  The  life  of  this 
ninn,  though  but  little  is  known  of  him,  is  not 
involved  in  so  much  uncertainty  as  the  divers 
opinions  as  to  his  place  of  birth  and  abode, 
would  imply  (IIerold's  Thea,  ex  D,  Augusiini 
0pp. :  Basil,  1542.  T.  II..  iVff/.)  Sigebert's  di«»- 
covery  that  B.  Redux,  of  Naples,  furnished  (582) 
the  treatise  entitled  ** Spirit,"  from  the. works 
of  Augustine,  for  the  use  of  his  Church,  has 
misled  some  to  distinguish  between  the  author 
of  that  trf^ntise  and  the  author  of  the  vita  S, 
Severini  (BoUand,,  Jan.  8),  which  was  certainly 
written  in  511.  But  J.  Basnage  (ed.  of  Antiq, 
lectionen,  of  Canisius.  I.,  409,  kc,)  has  shown 
that  Redux  may  simply  have  copied  an  earlier 
work;  also,  that  the  dedication  of  tho  book 
points  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  that  tho 
author  lived  and  died  some  time  before  560, 
since  Cassiodorus  speaks  of  him  (c.  560)  as  one 
whom  he  remembers  having  seen,  and  finally, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there 
was  any  other  Eugippius  besides  the  author  of 
the  Vita  S,  Sev. — ^I'he  only  original  sources  of 
his  history  to  500.  are  his  letter  to  one  Paschep 
si  us,  a  deacon,  and  P.'s  reply  (Canis.  Lecl.  Ant., 
I.,  411,  &c,  Barox.,  Annal,  Eccl,,  ad  a.,  496). 
£.  had  requested  Pasch.  to  prepare  a  biography 
of  Severinus.  P.  declines  this,  pronounces  E.'s 
treatise  satisfactory,  and  adds :  Jacilius  virtutea 
magiatrorttm  a  diacipulis  exponuntur.  As  ho 
bases  E.'s  competency  for  the  work  upon  his 
frequent  conversatio  docentium,  he  seems  to 
imply  that  £.  was  an  immediate  pupil  of  Seve- 
rinus. But  S.  first  appears  in  Noricum,  454, 
and  never  left  that  country  until  his  death,  in 
481.  Hence  E.  must  have  lived  in  Noricum 
during  that  time.  His  activity  as  an  author 
during  500-510,  renders  it  probable  that  at  S.'s 
death  he  was  still  a  young  man,  had  spent  bat 
a  short  time  with  thnt  St.,  and  learned  his  mas- 
ter's history  from  older  disciples.  He  claims 
no  more  in  his  letter  to  P. :  ex  notisaima  nobis 
et  quotidiana  majorum  relatione  eompoaui.  This 
does  not,  as  Basnage  thinks,  conflict  with  his 
personal  connection  with  Sever.,  f<»r  at  the  close 
of  the  letter  he  says:  Hobc  igiiur  sola,  qncB 
reiuli,  quotiens  de  beati  Severini  pairia  sermo 
ortus  est,  etiam  ipso  supkrstite,  semper  avdivi, 
E.  also  requests  Pnsch.  to  introduce  into  the 
biography  his  accounts  of  the  miracles  which 
attended  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Severi- 
nus from  Vienna  to  Italy,  and  calls  the  mira- 
cles events,  qttas  fidelis  portitor  Jilius  vester 
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apHme  nomi.  This  porlHor  must  mean  E.  him- 1 
self,  80  that  be  muni  have  been  among  those : 
Romans  who  quit,  487,  the  monastery  prope 
FabianuSf  in  the  Danubian  districts,  and  rally- 
ing aroand  the  relics  of  S.  returned  to  Naples, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  monastery  there. 
And  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  changed  this  residence,  llere  Abbot 
Maiimus urged  him  t()prepare an  abstract  from 
Augustine's  works.  He  never  speaks  of  him- 
self as  Abbot;  and  Pasch.,  Ful^entiua,  and 
Cassiodorus  call  him  presbyter.  It  is  uncertain, 
therefore,  whether,  according  to  Greek  custom, 
he  merely  was  called  Abbot  complimentarily,  or 
really  became  such  late  in  life.  The  year  of 
bis  death  is  uncertain,  but  must  have  been  prior 
to  540. — In  regard  tu  E.'s  connection  with  Seve- 
rinus  in  Noricum,  c.  480,  we  suggest,  that  he 
may  have  gone  thither  with  PirmeniuH,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  E.'s  letter  to  Pasch.,  and 
who  fled  from  Italy  after  the  murder  of  Orestes 
(at  the  close  of  476) ;  that  E.  belonged  to  a 
family  which  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Italy 
after  Odoaoer's  victory. — E.  seems  to  have  held 
an  honorable  position  in  the  Church  and  his  na- 
tive land.  A  letter  of  Fulgentius,  of  Ruspe,  to  E. 
(Basel  ed.  of  F.'s  works,  1587,  pp.  535-46)  indi- 
cates this.  E.  olso  sustains  honorable  scientific 
relations  with  Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  the  transl. 
of  the  de  opiiicio  mundi  of  Qreg.,  of  Nvsaa,  and 
the  biogr.  of  Pachomius,  proves.    A.  Vogel.* 

Eolalia,  St. — Baroelonia  and  Merida,  near 
Badajos,  both  revere  martyrs  of  this  name. 
They  are  probably  identical.  Prudentius  praises 
her  in  his  verses.  Born  of  a  respectable  family 
she  was  ascetic  from  childhood.  In  her  12th 
year  the  Diocletian  persecution  broke  out.  Hear- 
ing the  command  to  sacrifice  to  tlie  gods,  she 
escaped  from  her  mother  one  night,  resolved  to 
brave  the  peril  of  a  refusal,  entered  Augusta 
Emerita  (Merida)  at  dawn,  presented  herself 
before  the  officer,  and  denounced  the  attempt  to 
compel  Christians  to  apostatise.  The  officer 
sought  by  mild  words  to  persuade  her  merely 
to  touch  the  salt  and  incense  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger.  But  she  threw  down  an  idol,  and  spit 
in  the  officer's  face.  The  flesh  was  then  torn 
from  her  breast  to  the  bone  —  but  she  praised 
God.  Fire  was  then  kindled  around  her  and 
she  perished.  REiiCBLiN.* 

EnlaliUB,  was  set  up  as  anti-Pope  to  Boni- 
face I.,  by  a  minority  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
Sithered  a  strong  party  around  him.  The 
mperor  Honorius  convoked  a  council  to  settle 
the  strife.  Meanwhile  both  Popes  were  to  leave 
Rome,  and  commit  their  affairs  to  B.  Achilles, 
of  Spoletum.  Eulalios  rejected  this  proposi- 
tion. An  insurrection  followed,  and  E.  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.  Afterwards  he  became 
j3,  of  Nepe,  and  remained  quiet.  When  Boni- 
face died  the  friends  of  £.  again  urged  him  to 
take  the  papal  chair,  but  he  declined.     Kl.* 

Eldog^a  —  t^xoyio.  —  This  word  in  the  N.  T. 
(Greek)  signifies  praise  (Rev.  5  :  12 ;  7  :  12), 
benediction  (Heb.  12:  17;  James  3  :  10).  the 
good  conferred  (Rom.  15 :  29;  2  Cor.  9:5;  Heb. 
6:7),  or  the  thanksgiving  with  which  the  sacra- 
mental cup  is  received  (I  Cor.  10:  16).  —  It 
occurs  but  once  in  a  bad  sense  (Rom.  16 :  18).  — 


The  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  nse  of  the  word 
became  twofold.  In  the Jirst  place  it  was  natural 
to  apply  it  to  the  various  clerical  benedietiona. 
This  clerical  blessing,  according  to  the  '^Apoit. 
Constit."  (VIII.,  c.  28),  could  not  be  imparted 
by  a  deacon,  a  presbyter  could  receive  it  only 
from  a  bishop  at  his  ordination,  a  bishop  only 
fn>m  other  bishops.  The  people  receive  it,  on 
solemn  occasions,  from  the  bishop  or  presbyter 
(Constit.  II.,  C,  57,  ivXoyccy  toy  Xody).  Tbe'dis- 
tinction  made.  III.,  c.  10,  between  ii/k.  ^>«x^ 
and  fuMpa^  refers  not  to  its  being  dispenned  by 
a  bishop  or  presbyter,  but  to  its  being  pro- 
nounced in  public  or  private,  or  perhaps  upon 
clergy  and  laymen.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  the  benediction  pronounced  upon  the  cate- 
chumens, competentes  (YIII.,  c.  8,  15),  sacrsr 
mental  elements  (VIII.,  c.  29),  and  in  later 
liturgies  upon  persons  when  married,  monks  at 
their  assumption  of  the  vow,  &c.  The  rales  of 
Basil  made  the  withholding  of  the  blessing  one 
of  the  minor  eccl.  penalties. 

The  second  familiar  nse  of  the  term  is  the 
sacramental,  based  upon  the  opinion  that  in 
1  Cor.  10  :  16,  fdnoy&a  was  synonymous  with 
fi&j^tTi'ta  in  Matt.  2o  :  26,  27.  In  the  3d  cent 
the  cvxoyta  had  to  precede  the  consecration  and 
presentation  of  the  elements  (Eussn.,  H.  E^ 
VI.,  43).  Many  passages  in  Cyril,  of  Alex., 
show  that  fvxoyia  was  then  used'  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself,  or  of  the  host  (/i6.  Glaph.  in  Letit^ 
pp.  351,  367  ;  in  Deut.,  p.  414,  0pp.  Par.,  1638. 
See  SuiCBRi,  Thes.).  But  another  peculiar  modi- 
fication underlay  this  latter  sense.  As  early  as 
IreneuM  it  was  customary  for  bishops,  during 
festivals,  to  send  the  consecrated  euoharist 
around  among  their  various  parishes,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  communion  of  saints  (EusxB.,  V., 
24) :  it  was  also  sent  around  to  the  sick.  &e. 
(JosTiN.,  Apol.  I.,  27;  Constit.  Aposi.,  VIII., 
13).  But  the  Council  of  Lsodicea  decreed  that 
f  d  oyia  iif  Xoyw  ti/koyuHtv  should  not  be  thus  sent 
out  to  other  parishes  ( Can.  14,  32).  From  Au- 
gustine, however,  we  letim  (de  pecc.  mentis,  e. 
26)  that  such  etdoyia  (the  name  being  Latiniied) 
wore  offered  even  to  catechumens  and  poeni- 
tentes,  who  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  mwBtSf 
mcnt.  This  explains  some  passages  in  later  Utor- 
gical  commentaries  {Nomocan.  Colder,  n.  11, 
224,  231.  Bichymer.  lib.,  V.,  e.  4.  Maxinms  in 
Dionys,  Hierarch.  eccl.,  c.  3.  Sorr.^  VII.,  e.  12). 
According! V  this  ct^xoyid  is  not  the  consecrated 
host,  but  the  bread  brought  for  the  use  of  the 
sacrament,  from  which  the  hont  wns  taken,  and 
which  was  blessed,  and  thus  offered  as  a  sort  of 
substitute  to  those  who  could  not  yet  be  fully 
admitted  to  the  sacrament.  This  is  the  /Minis 
benedicttts o{  Chrysostom's  liturgy  (Daniel,  Cod 
liturg.,  III.,  371,  419).  The  snme  custom  ob- 
tained in  the  Lntin  C.  {Cone.  Nannent.  can.  9, 
a.  890).  The  Greek  C.  associated  with  this  cus- 
tom the  peculiar  one  of  the  missa  pra;sanrtifica- 
toiiim.— (Cf.  AuGUSTi,  Dcnkw.,  VHI.,  31,  398; 
X.,  185.  BiNOHAM,  Origines,  VI.,  377,  Scicta. 
Thes.  Dv  Cangb,  Lex,  med.  et  inf.  Grcee.  s.  t. 
cvXoyva.     Pfafp,  de  oblat,  Veia-um  euchar.,  171). 

Gass.* 

EulOfiins,  first  a  presbyter  in  Antioch.  then 
(581-^8)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.    Pope  Greg. 
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I.  tfommends  hiai  bighlr  for  his  eontroTereies 
with  the  Nestorians,  ^veriaDS,  Theodosians, 
Gainites,  &o.    He  died  608.  Ku* 

EnlogillB,  of  Corduba,  choAen  (858)  Archb. 
of  Toledo,  but  kept  from  his  See  by  the  Moors. 
He  was  a  learned  and  bold  defender  of  Ghristi- 
aoitj  against  the  Mohammedans;  also  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancient  heathen  poets.  He  was 
greatly  persecuted  for  his  seal,  and  finally  be- 
headed, March  11,  859,  for  giving  shelter  to  a 
Moorish  maiden,  Leocritia,  who  had  been  bap- 
tised and  reared  by  Christian  relatives,  but  was 
abused  for  her  faith  by  her  unbelieving  parents. 
-~  His  writings,  first  made  known  by  Ambros. 
DE  Morales,  and  publ.  by  Pbtkr  Pont.  Lko, 
1574,  Complutum,  —  may  be  found  in  Andr. 
ScHOTT*s  Misp.  Ulustr,^  IV.  The  chief  is: 
Memor.  iandorum  sive  libri  III.  de  martjfr.  Cor- 
dubcM,  — AJy.,  of  Corduba,  wrote  his  biography. 

Kl.» 

EoBomiiu  and  the  Ennoinians.  —-  The  his- 
tory of  £.,  the  most  prominent  of  the  later  advo- 
cates of  strict  Arianism,  is  involved  in  much 
uncertainty.  Born  in  Dacora,  Cappadocia,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  C»sarea.  Through  the 
intervention  of  Eudozns,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicum 
(Theodor.,  II.,  29 ;  Philasi.  Hist,  eccl,  VI.,  { 1-3), 
about  the  year  360.  A  full  avowal  of  his  views 
(oomp.  Soar.,  IV.,  7,  and  Sozam.,  YI.,  8),  and  an 
unwiilingneea  to  subscribe  the  formula  of  Ari- 
minum  and  the  deposition  of  ^tius  {Sozom., 
VL,  26;  Phiioai.,  YI.,  {1),  whose  pupil  and 
secretary  he  had  been  ( Theodor.,  II.,  c.  27  ; 
PhUosi.,  YIII.,  I  20),  led  to  his  resignation. 
Now  began  his  career  as  the  avowed  leader  of  a 
party.  l)uriiig  the  reign  of  Julian,  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  ana  ^tius  were  busily  engaged  in 
gathering  followers  and  ordaining  bishops 
(Phihit.,  Yir.,  6;  YIII.,  3;  IX.,  4),  who  set- 
tled in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  [PhilosL, 
YIII.,  2;  Soxom.,  y1.,  27).  Yalens  recalled 
bim  from  Mauritania  and  Illyricum,  whither  he 
had  been  banished,  but  his  fate  was  finally 
sealed  by  Tbeodosius,  who,  in  383,  rejected  the 
creed  of  Eunom.,  and  visited  him  with  condign 
punishment  (Socr.^  Y.,  10,  and  Sozom,,  YI.,  17, 
and  Philoat,,  X.,  6).  Captured  in  Chalcedon, 
he  was  sent  to  Ilalmyrus,  in  Mcosia,  thence  to 
Caraarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  rested  finally  in 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  shorter  composi- 
tions have  survived  his  death,  whilst  his  Cojti- 
fMtUary  on  Romans  [Soer.,  lY.,  7)  and  Letters, 
highly  prised  by  Philosiorg  (X.,  6),  and  known 
to  Photius  (Cod.,  138),  fCre  not  to  be  found. 
His  first  Apology  (comp.  about  360,  accord,  to 
BtUhergt  365)  was  a  reply  to  certain  slanders 
and  misunderstandings  —  the  same  combatted 
by  Basilius,  in  the  well-known  five  books.  From 
this  work  is  settled  the  text  of  £.,  which  was 

fiven,  in  fragmentary  form,  by  Cave,  Hist,  lit., 
.,  p.  171,  and  fully  by  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr., 
YIII.,  pp.  262-305 ;  improved  editions  followed 
(Canis,  Lectt.  ant.  ed.  Basn.,  I.,  p.  181,  and  nt 
last,  Biblioth.  dogm.  ciiramt.  PhilOy  II.,  p.  580). 
Of  his  second  Apology  —  written  before  379  — 
fragments  can  be  gleaned  from  the  reply  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  collected  b^  Reltberg  (Mar- 
celliana,  p.  125).  The  Confession  —  Ix^ati  tUs 
itistHH  —  he  handed  to  the  emperor,  was  given 


by  Yalesias  in  the  notes  to  Socrates  (Y.,  10),  by 
Fabricius,  I.,  cp.  253,  and  by  Rettberg  emended 
(Marcellania,  p.  149;  comp.  Mansi,  T.  III., 
p.  645-49  ;  Basnage,  Thes.,  I.,  p.  1,  178 ;  Bi- 
hlioth.  dogma.  II.,  p.  618). 

Though  possessed  of  talent,  and  an  acute, 
fearless  spirit,  his  immense  pride  blinded  his 
eyes  to  the  ability  of  those  who  differed  from 
him,  and  made  him  appear,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  enemies,  an  insolent  fellow  and  a  blas- 
phemer (comp.  Tkeodor.,  II.,  29),  whilst  his  use 
of  Aristotle's  logic  was  calculated  to  bring  down 
upon  bis  head  the  reproaches  of  an  age  which 
did  not  appreciate  it.  The  fundamental  thought 
on  which  he  based  his  system,  was  the  abso- 
lute, independent  being  of  Deity.    According  to 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  God  is  the  One  Un- 
begotten.     As  His   essence  is  commensurate 
with  His  eternity  it  is  impossible  to  predicate 
of  Him  generation  or  a  communication  of  His 
being.  As  nothing  can  precede  the  Unbegotten, 
so  He  cannot  exist  with  another  equal  to  Him, 
or  generated  by  Him.    The  unity  of  the  Divine 
being  excludes  diversity,  whilst  the  words  Be- 
gotten and  Unbegotten  imply  difference  of  es- 
sence.    If  it  be  said  that  the  name  of  Father 
indicates  generation,  it  roost  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  understanding,  or  logic  [&  tfji  duieo9iov^'a$) 
forbids  the  use  of  this  appellation  beyond  what 
its  meaning  or  conception   allows.     Thus  did 
Eunom ius  render  intelligible  the  Deity  as  to 
His  absolute  a^eity  and  simplicity.    lie  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  the  comprehensibleness 
nf  the   divine  essence  especially  (Basil,  adv. 
£un.,  I.,  c.  13  ;  Theodoret,  in  Dan.  o.  8 ;  0pp.  cd. 
Schultze,  II.,  2,  p.  1220,  6;  avtrp  tibivtu  rov  ^tov 
t^¥  ouMf  eOfiiwtvitai,  Socr.,  I Y.,  7  ;  o  >to$  ^»pi 
tfjs  Hivfov*  awTip'a;  oMv  Hkiov  ij/iCtp  irthtattUt  Theo- 
DORJtT.,fab.  haer.,  lY.,  c.  3),  and  taught  that  the 
understanding  should  go  beyond  all  secondary 
things,  and  grasp  the  first  and  highest.  Touching 
the  second  and  third  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  he 
held  that,  as  the  Son  derived  not  his  being  from 
an  immanent  generation,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a  creature.    As  the  First-born,  by  the  immediate 
power  of  the  Unbeeotten,  he  stands  above  all 
created  things  which  were  made  bg  means  of 
Him,  and  accomplishes  the  work  of  redemption 
which  the  Christian  faith  ascribes  to  Him  (Scho- 
lia £unom.  in   Theodor.,  Dialogo  de   Trinit, 
0pp.,  Y.,  p.  957).  Third  in  point  of  dignity  and 
nature  comes  the  Paraclete,  the  noblest  produc- 
tion of  the  First-born,  the  source  of  all  li^ht  and 
holiness.  —  The  bulwark  of  E.'s  argument  was 
his  assertion  of  an  unconditioned  and  absolutely 
independent  God  ;  his  error  consisted  in  putting 
the  sec<md  and  third  Persons  of  the  Trinity  be- 
tween an  ab.stract  Deity  and  the  world.    It  muRt 
be  confessed,  however,  that  his  opponents  did 
not  succeed  in  refuting  his  dogmatic  proofs,  for, 
though  Basil  and  Gregory  attempted  to  cimceive 
of  non-creativeness  ( Agennesie)  as  a  mere  liypo- 
static  attribute  of  the  Father,  they  could  not 
make  the  Divine  essence  independent  of  that 
vy<tpo%ri    of    uncreated D ess,    or    self-existence, 
which,  according  to  £.,  was  absolutelv  neces- 
sary to  the  very  idea  of  God.     Of  the  later 
critics  of  E.  we  mention  Epiphan.  haer.,  76 ; 
Theodoret.,  fab.  haer.,  I Y.  o.  3:  Theod 
est,  Philastr.,  haer.,  68 ;  Joh.  Dama9 
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Orm.  Naz.,  Orai,  theol,,  I.,  Epist,  ad  Keetar,, 
and  Chrysofltom  (Fabric,,  Bibl.  Gr.,  VIII., ! 
p.  250;  ed.  Ilarl.  IX.,  pp.  64,  207;  X.,  717;, 
XII.,  p.  341).  The  second  Ecumenical  Council 
condemned  hia  folluwers  and  those  of  ^tius,  as 
heretics.  After  his  death,  they  separated  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  them  assumed  the  names  of  individuals, 
e.^.,  Eutychius,  Theophronius  {Socr,,  V.,  c.24). 
The  Churchmen  loaded  them  with  nicknames, 
e,g,f  dvofSiWat,  spadones  (comp.  Ba^nage,  ap. 
Cants.,  1..  p.  174).  According  to  Socr,^  V.  24, 
they  did  not  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
but  in  the  death  of  Christ  Inwnrd  dissen- 
sions and  numerous  transitions  to  the  Catholic 
Church  soon  put  an  end  to  their  existence  as  a 
bodv.  Comp.  Klose,  Gesch.  u.  Lehre  des  Eunom.: 
Kiel,  1H33 ;  L,  Lange,  dcr  Arianismus  in  s.  wei- 
teren  Entwick. ;  Baur,  Dreieingkeit.,  Bd.  I.  S., 
365-87 ;  Domer,  Entwick.-gesch.  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  P. 
Christi.,  Bd.  I.  S.,  853 ;  Bilta;  Gesch.  d.  christl. 
Philus.,  Bd.  II.  S.,  63.       Gass. — Ermenirout. 

Enphemia,  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
Christian  courage,  was  the  daughter  of  Philo- 
phron,  a  respected  senator  of  Chalcedon.  In 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  her  seal  out- 
ran the  sympathy  of  her  judges,  who,  charmed 
by  her  personal  appearance,  sought  to  save  her. 
What  fire,  the  rack,  and  a  lion  could  not  do  — 
destroy  her  life  —  the  bite  of  a  bear  effected. 
The  church  her  parents  built  over  her  tomb  she 
signalized  by  minicles.  Taken  to  Constantino- 
ple and  thrown  into  the  sea,  her  body  swam  to 
the  island  Lemnos,  and  was  again  placed  in 
Constant.,  where  veneration  for  her  memory  con- 
tinually increased.  Several  Latin  poets  of  the 
middle  age,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Enoaius,  Venan- 
tius,  Furtunatus,  sang  her  praises,  whilst  in 
Chalcedun  was  erected  in  her  honor  a  splendid 
church,  in  which  an  Ecumenical  Council  held 
its  sessions.— Besides  this  one,  legendary  lore  is 
enriched  with  several  other  Euphemias. 

Kl. — Ermenirout. 

Euphrates. — For  the  geography  of  this  river. 
see  Htiter's  Erdkunde,  Bd.  X.  and  XI.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  relation  it  sustains  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  In  Hebrew  its 
name  —  n"1£)5  *"*  Arabic,  "sweet  water;"  in 

the  Persian  cuneated  letters  (Benfey^  p.  76), 
Ufr&tM — "  the  very  wide,"  from  which  the  Greek 
Ev^ri^f.  The  Bible  generally  mentions  it  with 
the  prefix,  nifl  "inj  (Jer.  46 :  2,  G,  10),  sel- 

dom  without  it  (Gen.  2 :  14 ;  Jer.  51 :  63).  often 
"the  great  river  "  (Gen.  15 :  18  ;  Deut.  1 :  7),  or 
■imply  "the  river,"  xar  'Hoxh^  (Bz.  23:31; 
Isa.  8 :  7),  without  the  article  as  a  proper  name 
(Iso.  7 :  20 ;  Micah  7 :  12).  It  rises  from  two 
chief  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains  (Plin. 
H.  N.,  5, 20),  and  uniting  itself  with  the  Tigris, 
about  30  leagues  from  the  sea,  both  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Though  the  tdcal- 
prophetio  description  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
makes  the  Euphrates  its  extremest  eastern 
boundary  (Gen.  15:18;  Deut.  1:7;  11:24; 
Ex.  23 :  31 ;  Jos.  1 :  4),  it  extended  thus  fur  only 
during  the  blooming  period  of  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomrm,  when,  as  the  result  of  the  glorious 
victories  of  the  former  (2  Sam.  8  :  3 ;  10 :  16),  his 
•oo  marched  from  Gaxa  to  Thapsacus,  and  all 


the  princes  "  this  side  of  the  river ''  became  hit 
vassals  (1  Kings  5 : 1,  4;  8  :  65).  During  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  the  prophets  used  the  Eu- 

rh rates  as  the  image  of  its  power  (Iso.  8:7; 
1 :  15 ;  Jer.  2 :  18).  In  the  age  of  Konnan  Im- 
perialism, it  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire  (Tao.  Ann.,  15,  17):  hence,  in 
Apoc.  9:14;  16  :  12,  the  enemies  of  Rome  (the 
Partheans)  are  represented  as  c<jming  over  the 
Euphrates.  The  shores  bordering  its  central 
course  are  uniform,  and  enriched  with  taona- 
rinds  and  poplars,  further  down  more  fertile, 
with  palm-groves  and  willows.  Its  width  and 
depth  vary  according  to  locality  and  season. 
Here  and  there  fords  are  met  with ;  al  other 
places  it  is  crossed  on  rafU,  or  more  recently 
by  bridges ;  whilst  lower  down  it  is  nayigable 
for  large  vessels.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
river  is  rapid,  whilst  below  it  moves  slowly, 
except  in  April  and  May,  when  the  melting 
snows  of  Armenia  swell  its  volume,  caune  its 
banks  to  overflow  and  cover  the  flat  land  with 
its  muddy  but  fertilising  waters,  comp.  Isa. 
8 :  7  (see  Arrian.  Alex.,  7,  21,  2,  9  ;  Tac.  Ann., 
6,  37).  Its  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  Chabo- 
ras,  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
sium,  where  lived  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (1:3; 
3  :  15 ;  10 :  15),  and,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  transplanted  by  the  Assyrians, 
(2  Kings  17  :  6 ;  18 :  11 ;  1  Chron.  5  :  26,*Oomp. 
TheniuR  and  Bertheau  Comm.).  Here  Pharaoh 
Necho,  604  or  605,  was  defeated  by  the  Chal- 
dean Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  possessor  of 
Syria,  and,  after  his  father's  death,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, Jer.  c.  46  ;  2  Chron.  35  :  20. — See  Winer, 
iJexicon  :  Grotefend,  in  Pauli's  Real-En  cyclop., 
IV.,  p.  283.  Rt^XTSCHi.^^rmcTiiroff^ 

Enphrosyna,  a  saintly  virgin  of  the  5tb  cent, 
according  to  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  rich  Alexandrine  Paphnotior, 
who,  in  order  to  escape  a  marriage  repugnant  to 
her  feelings,  disguised  in  man's  clothing,  en- 
tered a  monastery,  and  was  received  under  the 
name  Smaragdus.  The  distressed  father,  who  had 
gone  for  consolation  to  the  abbot,  was  sent  by  him 
to  Smaragdus,  who,  recognising  her  father,*  com- 
forted h'lni  with  the  hope  that  he  would  find  his 
daughter.  Thirty-eight  years  passed  by,  and 
Paphnutius  finally  recognized  nor  in  the  dying 
Smaragdus.  After  her  death  he  put  on  the  garb 
of  a  monk,  and  lived  10  years  in  the  cell  his 
daughter  had  occupied.  This  narrative  is  con- 
tained in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Tillemont  doubts 
its  truth.  Kl. — ErmenfrouL 

EasebiUBi  of  Alexandria. — Under  this  name 
antiouity  read  a  number  of  homilies,  which  en- 
joy ea  a  certain  celebrity  in  the  Eastern  Church 
during  the  Cth  and  7tri  centuries.  They  mnj 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  tiezit 
of  events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  those 
which  deal  with  the  practical,  moral  questions 
of  the  age.  A  majority  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  delivered  to  a  congregation,  but  not  a  few, 
in  both  classes,  have  the  form  of  answers  to 
questions  put  to  the  speaker  by  a  certain  Alex- 
ander. Their  origin  is  also  obscure.  From  the 
titles,  which  they  bear,  their  author  must  have 
been  a  monk  or  a  high  dignitary  in  the  Church, 
lie  is  called  now  bishop,  now  archbishop,  and 
now  patriarch  or  papa — most  frequeotly,  bishop 
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or  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  af^er  Cyril.  Th^^ 
succession  of  Alexandrian  bishop.**,  however, 
forbids  the  latter  supposition,  whilst  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  derived  from  language,  style, 
and  reference  to  historical  events,  points  to  a 
period  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  5th  cent, 
as  the  time  of  their  production.  The  number, 
as  yet  discovered,  amounts  to  21.  For  their 
disinterment  from  the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Thilo  and 
Cardinal  Mai(SpiceUg.  Horn.,  IX.,  pp.  1  and  652). 
On  the  question  of  their  authorship  comp.  Dabnb 
(£n>ch  and  Qruber,  allg.  Encycl.,  Sect.  1,  vol.  39, 
p.  194).  /         Semisch.— PoW«r. 

£llsebiU8t  sumamed  Bruno,  Bishop  of  An- 
gers from  1047  till  f  1081,  has  a  twofold  interest 
to  the  Church  historian  ;  firi«t,,  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal prince,  who  resisted  tlie  claims  of  the  Pope, 
and  refused  to  obey  him,  except  so  far  as  he  re- 
presented the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  then,  as  a 
defender  of  the  more  ideal  view  of  Berengnr 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  against  the  pre- 
vailing dogma  of  transubstantiation.   Of  his  life 
before  this,  only  one  thing  is  certainly  known, 
that  soon  after  his  succession  to  office  he  in- 
curred   suspension    along    with    many    other 
bishops,  probably  through  suspicion  of  simony, 
from  which  charge,  however,  he  was  fully  ac- 
quitted, since  in  the  very  same  year  (1049)  he 
not  only  hud  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Reformatory 
Council  convoked  at  Rhcims  by  Leo  IX.,  but 
was  one  of  the  few  prelates  appointed  to  wel- 
come the  Pope  in  the  name  of  the  assembly. 
Elevated  above  the  mass  of  his  episcopal  con- 
temporaries by  virtue  of  a  clear  understanding, 
an  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  a  mild,  pious  dis- 
position, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
side  with  Berengar  in  his  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     In  a  letter  written  from  Rome  he  bit- 
terly  complains   of  the   unworthy  manner  in 
which  the  Fope  had  treated  Berengnr,  who  was 
free  from  any  doctrinal  error  (1049).    B.  him- 
self counted  him  among  his  supporters  (Coen. 
sacr.  ed.  Yiach.,  p.  52],  and  following  his  coun- 
sel, at  the  Synoa  of  Tours  (1054),  resolved  to 
parry  off  the  oath  imputed  to  him.     So  too  the 
opposite  party  thought.     Bishop  Theotwin  of 
Liege  (Galland,  bibl.  patr.,  XiV.,  p.  244),  in 
a  letter  of  the  year  1051,  mentions  him   ex- 
pressly, along  with  B.,  as  one  of  the  advocates 
of  the  heresy,  that  in   the  eucharist  there  is 
nothing  but  the  shadow  and  image  of  the  body 
of  Christ.    But  although  E.,  enlightened  by  the 
study  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  Latin  Church-Fathers, 
saw  how  untenable  the  dogma  was,  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  wear  the  thorny  crown  of 
martyrdom.     B^  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Count 
Gau fried  of  Anjou,  he  was  indeed  able  to  stand 
up  against  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  as  soon 
as  this  valiant  protector  of  heretics  died  ( 1060), 
bis  independence  and  his  sympathy  with  Beren- 
gar both  sank  with  him  into  the  grave.     Terri- 
fied by  the  blind  fury  of  the  people  and  the 
hierarchy,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  every 
one  who  held  more  spiritual  views  of  the  eucha- 
ristio  mystery,  E.  gradually  withdrew  his  sup- 
port from  Berengar.    The  most  interesting  me- 
morial of  this  change  is  a  letter,  written  some 
time  between  the  ^ears  1063  and   1066.    B., 
provoked  by  opposition,  accepted  a  challenge 


to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  invited  his  bishop  to  preside  as  umpire. 
This  invitation  E.  coldly  declined,  and  added 
various  remarks  defining  his  own  position  in 
regard  to  the  question.  As  the  Holy  Supper 
was  not  a  matter  fur  logical  dispute,  but  for 
pious  faith,  which  held  closely  to  the  Scriptures, 
he  wished  to  acknowledge  once  for  all,  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  Creative  Word  active 
in  the  priestly  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine 
became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Without 
curiously  inquring  as  to  the  mode,  we  must 
simply  adhere  to  the  words  of  institution.  Ana- 
logous to  this  miracle,  wrought  by  divine  power, 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Saviour  through  closed  doors. 
Little  stress  also  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  because  of  their  ambiguity,  and 
because  they  cannot  take  rank  beside  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  only  accurate  copy  of  this  letter  is  given 
by  Manaruus  (Augttsiini  c.  Julian,  operis  iin- 
perfecii  1,  2,  priorea,  p.  499).  Two  other  letters 
of  EusebiuR  are  found  in  Sudbndorf  (Berengar, 
Turon.,  1850.  pp.  202,  222).  —  For  his  biogra- 
phy, see  Ilistoire  lit.  de  la  France,  VIII.,  p. 
99 ;  Lessing  (Berengar  Turon.,  Works  by  Lach- 
mann,  VIII..  p.  403) :  Neander  (Church  Hist.) ; 
SnoBNDORF  (1.  c,  pp.  32,  140). 

Sbmisch. — Porter, 
EnsebillB  of  CsBSarea,  sumamed  PamplUU 
(t.tf.,  the  friend  of  Pamphilus),  f  340 ;  b.  260 
or  270,  and  most  probably  in  Palestine.  At 
least  he  spent  his  youth  there,  where  he  early 
met  with  Constantinus  (vit.  Const,,  1,  19),  and 
received  his  first  impulse  to  piety  and  learning. 
His  biography  by  Acaoius  (Socrat.,  H,  E.,  2,4) 
\mng  lost,  we  know  but  little  of  his  education 
but  what  he  himself  incidentally  reports.  Thus 
he  mentions  among  his  teachers  the  learned  and 
eloquent  B,  Meletius  {H,  E.,  7,  32).  During  a 
visit  to  Antioch  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
presbyter  Dorotheus,  a  distinguished  Biblical 
scholar,  whom  he  heard  preach  (H.  E.,  7,  32). 
Nature  and  disposition  inclined  him  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  rich  treasures  of  learning  for 
which  Palestine  was  then  pre-eminent :  of  the 
valuable  eccl.  libraries  of  B,  Alexander  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  Pamphilus  of  Ccesarea  (H.  E.,  6, 
20 :  7,  32).  But  he  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
writings  of  Origen.  This  preference  may  be 
attributed  as  well  to  the  influence  of  Pamphilus, 
as  to  allurements  of  Neo-Platonism  for  intelli- 

?;ent  young  Christians.  It  was  at  the  school 
bunded  by  Origen  that  E.  made  his  first  attempt 
at  expounding  the  S.S.,  305  {de  martyr,  PdUst,^ 
c.  4).  During  the  imprisonment  of  Pamph.  under 
the  Diocl.  persecution,  E.  spent  days  with  him 
in  preparing  a  eulogy  and  defence  of  Origen 
(Phot.,  cad,,  118).  In  his  last  years  yet,  E. 
wrote  with  admiration  of  his  martyred  friend 
{de  maiivr.  Pal,,  e,  11,  H,  E,,  6,  32;  7,  32). 
£.  himself  had  to  flee  before  the  raging  storm. 
He  went  to  Tyre  (309),  thence  to  Egypt,  where 
he  became  a  witness  of  the  savage  butcheries, 
and  for  a  time  a  confessor  (H,  E,,  8,  7,  9).  It 
was  only  through  partizan  suspicion,  that  a  fel- 
low prisoner,  B,  Potamon  of  Heraclea,  charged 
him  at  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  335,  with  having  es- 
caped from  that  persecution  by  foul  means  (Epi 
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PHAN.,  Hoar,,  68,  7).  It  was,  indeed,  not  E/s 
nature  fanatically  to  eovet  martyrdom  ;  but  he 
was  too  magnanimous  and  religions  to  betray 
his  faith.  Moreover  in  that  age  an  apostate 
yrould  not  have  been  so  soon  entrusted  with  a 
bishop'it  Btalf  (315) ;  indeed  wo  should  hardly 
err  in  supposing  that  he  became  bishop  in  313. 
(The  statement  of  Athanasius  (Apol,  c.  Arian,^ 
c.  8)  rests  upon  hearsay). 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Arian  contro- 
fsersy,  £.'8  labors  were  chie6y  private.  The 
catastrophes  which  meanwhile  overwhelmed  the 
Church,  only  furnished  him  with  material  and 
incentives  tu  new  apologetic  works.  lie  entered 
the  Arian  contest  against  his  will.  When 
Arius,  by  messengers  and  letters,  and  then  in 
person,  soucht  his  aid,  £.  hoped  to  reconcile 
the  dispute  Xy  mutual  concessions ;  his  doctri- 
nal views  and  disposition  both  led  him  to  this 
middle  course  (Epiphan.,  Haer,,  69,  4;  Sozom., 
H.  E.t  1,  15).  He  wrote  two  letters  to  Alexan- 
der, and  a  third  to  Eupbrasion,  to  show  that 
Arius  was  misrepresented  (see  fragm.  in  Mansi, 
C071C,  coll.,  XIII.,  316,  &c).  At  the  Council  of 
Nice,  also,  he  stood  with  the  mediating  party. 
That  he  then  enjoyed  the  honor  of  sitting  at 
Constantine's  right  hand,  and  of  greeting  C.  in 
the  name  of  the  bishop,  is  attested  by  Sozomen 
(H,  E,,  1,  19),  by  the  manner  in  which  E.  him- 
self mentions  the  speaker  on  that  occasion  (vU, 
Const,,  3,  11),  and  by  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy  upon  C.  in  the  midst  of  **  the 
servants  of  God  "  (vU,  6'.,  1, 1),  during  the  vicen- 
ncUia  then  celebrated.  The  assertion  of  Theo- 
dorer,  that  Eustath.  of  Antioch  (H,  R,  1,  6), 
and  of  Theod.  of  Mopsuesta  (in  Nicet.,  ihejt, 
crilujid,^  5, 7),  that  J?.  Alexander  in  Alexandria, 
enjoyed  this  honor,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
partisan  zeal  of  the  Athanasians.  The  respect 
entertained  for  E.  had  great  weight  in  the  dis- 
cussion ;  though  his  own  account  of  this  may  be 
deemed  partial  (Sograt.,  H.  E.tl,S>),  After  a 
stormy  debate  the  Confession  of  Faith  prepared 
by  E.  was  approved,  with  the  addition  of  the 
familiar  clauses  concerning  the  true  essential 
divinitv  of  Christ.  lie  opposed  the  term 
o^Aoovoio^  to  the  last,  and  does  not  mention  it  in 
any  of  his  post-Nicene  writings.     The  love  of 

Eeace,  and  the  Emperor's  will  prevailed  over  all 
is  scrunles.  With  mental  reservations,  there- 
fore, and  timidly,  he  subscribed  tlie  formula, 
still  holding  his  place  among  the  Arians.  A 
treacherous  test,  however,  was  presented  in  the 
proffered  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  after  the  de- 
position of  Eustathius  (331).  After  a  brief  hesi- 
tation his  better  convictions  triumphed,  and  he 
declined  the  dignity,  partly  because  the  deposi- 
tion of  bishops  conflicted  with  Church  order, 
but  mainly  because  the  sanguinary  agitations  in 
Antioch  alarmed  a  man  inclined  to  quiet  lite- 
rary pursuits  (SocR.,  1,  24;  Soz.,  2,  18,  4bc). 
Constantino  commended  this  rare  declinature 
of  eccl.  preferment  (ri^.  C,  3,  61).  E.  partici- 
pated, during  the  continuance  of  the  strife,  in 
the  measures  taken  against  the  Nicene  leaders. 
He  seems  to  have  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Tyre 
(335),  convened  to  try  Athanasius  (EriPH., 
Haer,,  68,  7).  At  the  dedication  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (vii.  C,  4.  45),  the  Sabel- 
lianism  of  Maroellus  of  Ancyra  was  spoken  of. 


,  and  be  was  appointed  by  the  sy nodical  eom* 
I  mittee  in  Constantinople  to  write  a  refotaticm 
of  it  (c.  MarcdLy  2,  4).  In  336,  memorable  for 
the  tricennial  anniversary  of  Constantine's  reign, 
E.  wrote  his  panegyric  upon  C.  (vii  C,  1, 1;  4, 
46)  which  embodied  his  entire  theology.  After 
the  Council  of  Nice  the  Emperor  cherished  tht 
warmest  regard  for  E.,  confiding  to  him  eveo 
the  secrets  of  his  religious  life  {viL  C,  1. 28 ;  2, 
8,  &c.).  Inspired  with  high  respect  for  £.'« 
learning,  he  entrusted  him  with  the  prepanitioa 
of  50  parchment  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  for  the 
churches  of  the  capital  (a.  331,  rt<.  C,  4, 3<>; 
SocR.,  1,  9),  Laving  aside  all  other  labors,  £. 
addressed  himself  with  untiring  diIi*enoe  to 
this  work  (vit,  C,  4  35,46),  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  toiling  to  his  last  breath,  died. 

Eusebius  combined  many  excellent  qutdiim 
of  mind  and  heart.  In  more  quiet  times,  or  awsj 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  bis  modera- 
tion, contentment,  and  peaceableness,  wooid 
have  made  him  one  of  the  best  of  bishop^},  ile 
did  not  lack  resolution  in  sacrificing  personal 
inclination  to  duty,  but  the  systematic  thooglu 
and  firmness,  so  essential  in  bis  circumstances. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  whilst  in  the 
controversy  with  Athanasius  ho  betrays  even 
extreme  partisanship,  he  seems  to  verge  on  a 
sacrifice  of  the  truth  when  arrayed  against  Con- 
stantine.— iiis  theology,  modified  in  all  leading 
points  by  Origen,  is  characterised  by  the  same  em- 
piricism. In  erudition,  Hellenic,  and  Cbrimn, 
he  surpasses  all  the  Church  Fathers,  not  ereo 
excepting  Origen  and  Jerome.  Neither  is  be 
deficient  in  some  tact  for  distinguishing  essen- 
tials from  non-essentials.  But  in  everything  he 
is  a  compiler,  hence  he  traverses  Christianity 
rather  than  enters  its  inmost  sanctuary.  His 
considerateness,  by  which  he  stood  in  affinitj 
with  the  theologians  of  Antioch,  shows  itself  in 
his  style  also. — Two  things  cast  a  shadow  upfin 
E.  from  the  start.  First  his  position  in  regard 
to  ArianisM.  Whilst  zealots  like  Hilary  »nd 
Jerome  at  once  branded  him  as  the  Ftnndard- 
bearer  of  Arianism,  and  the  2d  Council  of  Nice 
(787)summarilv  condemned  him  as  such,  cthen 
charged  him  with  duplicity  (Soca.,  1,23).  Fev 
defended  him  as  orthodox  according  to  Nice 
(SocR.,  1,  23  ;  2,  21).  among  whom  was  Athnnn- 
sius  («p.  ad  Afros  c.  6:  de  deer,  Nic,  sf/n.,  c.3), 
on  the  assumption  that  E.  turned  from  Ari- 
anism to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  truth  is  £• 
was  neither  Nicene  nor  Arian«  but  nUravs  ail* 
hered  to  his  own  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  piously  adhered  to  the  Logos'doo* 
trine  of  Origen,  and  desired  to  have  the  divinity 
of  Christ  expressed  in  simple  Bible  terms.  But 
the  apparition  of  Sabellianism  drove  him  into 
the  path  of  Arianism,  the  bearings  of  which  he 
did  not  clearly  see.  Hence  the  apparent  ohan^'e* 
ableness  of  his  delineations  of  the  doctrine  »f 
Christ.  —  He  places  the  origin  of  the  Sun  in  a 
casual  connection  with  the  existence  of  the  worM. 
The  world  as  a  vast  body,  of  innumerable  p^ri"' 
needed  a  head  to  arrange  and  govern  all,  and 
to  keep  it  from  wandering  too  far  from  Gttd. 
The  Father  could  not  he  this  head,  because  the 
glory  of  his  unlimited  deity  would  be  too  great 
for  created  things  to  endure.  When,  therefore, 
his  love  determined  to  create  the  world  in  order 
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to  impart  to  it  the  ]ife  of  thRt  love,  he  Brst  begat 
the  oon,  not  from  any  necesaity  uf  bib  nature, 
bat  freely.  As  a  kind  of  in  termed  itite  being 
between  the  perfect  first  source  of  nil  thiuffsi  and 
frail  creutures,  he  should  be  the  fouiidutiun  of 
all  that  might  be  created,  and  the  organ  (opyavoi^, 
intfjpittjf)  and  living  norm,  who  shtiuld  Ciimbine 
all  exibting  things  into  unity.  To  cull  him  a 
creature,  and  suppose  him  to  have  sprung  like 
other  creatures  ti  cvx  (»tuy,  would  deny  his 
diTinity ;  for  only  the  begotten  is  like  him  that 
bath  begotten,  and  the  Son  wns  continually  with 
the  Father,  beforo  all  time.  But  the  nature  of 
this  begetting,  as  the  entire  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  is  beyond  hunmn  conception.  The 
nearest  similitude  is  that  of  the  odor  of  fiowers. 
Thus  the  Son  is  the  sweet  odor  proceeding  from 
the  Father — his  perfect  image,  his  essential 
glory  —  avto^eo(,  avro^fwj;,  avfoayo^y,  (luperior 
to  all  creatures.  To  the  only  begotten  Son  alone 
doea  the  Father  sustain  this  specific,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  physical  relation.  But  this 
origin  involves  the  reality  of  his  Sonship,  as  a 
being  byptistatically  distinct  from  the  Father. 
And  as  the  Father  is  the  only  un begotten  abso- 
lute first  cause,  the  Son  findn  the  ground  of  his 
own  existence  first  in  the  Father.  Hence  the 
Son  does  not  possess  equal  msjesty  {iaotifioi) 
with  the  Father,  though  before  all  time  he  is  not 
without  beginning  or  eternal  (cutXw;  oUdto;) ;  the 
idea  of  the  Father's  existence  precedes  that  of 
the  Son.  The  Son,  as  a  second  God  subordi- 
nate to  the  Father,  must  also  worship  the 
Father.  This  unit^  of  the  Father  as  the  sole 
first  cause  of  all  things,  is  the  root  of  the  unity 
of  the  Trinity.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of 
three  hypostases  in  a  monad,  excepting  the 
triad  spring  from  the  monad.  The  being  of 
God  is  independent  of  the  Trinity ;  this,  there- 
fore, is  not  immanent  in  his  being,  but  the  product 
of  a  free  act  of  the  Divine  will.  —  Thus  in  the 
theory  of  £usebius  subordination  and  omouHian- 
ism  are  constantly  checkmating  each  other. 
Through  all  his  expressions  of  divine  dignity, 
Ac,  applied  to  the  Redeemer,  we  may  often  see 
the  lineaments  of  the  Arian  subordinate  deity. 
Ko  wonder  that  he  is  still  regarded  br  some  as 
Arian,  by  others  Orthodox.  (The  chief  passages 
on  the  subject  are :  Demonstr,  Evang.,  4,  l-S  ; 
5,  1.  Tfteophan.  1,  4,  15,  21,  Ac. ;  2,  3,  24;  3, 
19,  39.  H.  E.,  1.  2 ;  10.  4.  Theol.  eccl,  1, 2, 6. 
8-13.  2,  6,  Ac,  23.  See  MShlir,  Athanasius, 
fte.,  II.,  36,  &o,  Baur,  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinig- 
keit,  I.,  472,  Ac.  IIanbll,  de  Euseb.  rdig.  ehrint 
dtfens,^  1843,  p.  42,  Jbo.,  67,  &o.  Dornbr,  d. 
Lehre  ▼.  d.  Person  Christi,  2.  Aufi.,  I.,  2,  p.  792, 
Ac.  Nbamdir,  Ch.  Hist.  Klose  in  Niidner's 
Ztschr.,  Ac.,  1846,  p.  395,  &c.). 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  £.  <w  the  author  of  the  life  of  Constaniine  (see 
Art.),  as  to  which  he  is  open  to  the  reproach,  not 
merely  of  exaggerated  panegyric,  but  of  misre- 
presenting facts.  But  here  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  pragmatism 
of  the  historical  writings  of  that  age,  for  the  fact 
that  to  the  hierarchical  episcopacy  of  that  period 
Constantine  seemed  to  be  Goa's  honored  instru- 
ment for  the  spread  of  the  triumphs  of  Christi- 
anity, that  E.  wrote,  not  a  succinct  biography  of 
C.»  bttt  aimply  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  Chris- 


tian £mperor,  that  bis  bombastic  style  was  that 
of  the  Byzantian  court,  and  finally  that  £.  sus- 
tained relations  of  intimate  personal  friendship 
for  Constantine.  That  the  book  was  not  writ* 
ten  for  flattery,  or  personal  aggrandizement,  is 
evident  from  its  having  been  composed  after 
C.'s  death,  and  that  the  author  ever  showed  him- 
self superior  to  such  selfish  motives. 

Fusebius  owes  Lis  chief  ecclesiastical  import- 
ance to  his  writings,  which  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  i.  llis  distorical  works. — 1 )  The 
ixxXTfOtaettxri  iaropia,  in  10  books,  undertaken 
with  a  full  seutieof  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
yet  with  the  ui>c  of  all  available  helps,  is  limited 
to  a  selection  of  the  material  to  a.  314.  With 
all  its  merits  it  has  many  and  grevious  fauks. 
It  is  neither  organic  nor  uniform.  Fssentials 
are  barely  mentioned,  trifles  enlarged  upon. 
The  fidelity  of  the  narrative  is  sometimes  invali- 
dated by  inaccuracy  and  credulity,  sometimes 
by  being  fitted  to  the  procrustean  bed  of  theo- 
logical prejudices.  The  frailties  of  Christianity, 
the  world lincss  of  bibhops,  &c.,  are  c^mcealed 
(8,  2).  Ddctrinal  considerations  obscure,  and 
narrow,  his  historical  horizon.  £ven  chrono- 
logical mibtakes  abound.  Altogether  it  exhibits 
the  Church  as  a  petrification,  shows  us  what 
the  organic  original  was.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  overestimated  for  its  thorough  conformity  to 
the  authorities  consulted.  The  narrative  is  also 
enriched  by  old  traditions,  information  obtained 
from  parties  to  the  transactions  or  cotemporaries, 
and  personal  knowledge.  The  nature  of  the 
authorities  consulted,  whether  oral,  written,  or 
traditional,  is  carefully  stated,  and  when  the  nar- 
rative lacks  satisfactory  authorities  it  is  ex- 
pressly acknowledged  (4,  35).  —  The  principal 
editions  of  his  history  nre:  Du  Valois:-  Par., 
1659,  fol.  (the  ed.  of  1672  is  defective) ;  IIbim- 
CHKN  :  Lps.,  1827,  3  T.,  with  a  crit.  suppl.,  1840 ; 
Burton  :  Oxon.,  1838,  2  T. ;  manual  ed.  by 
Scuweglbr:  Tubing.,  1852.  German  transL: 
Strotb:  Quedlinb.,  1776  ;  Closs:  Stuttg.,  1839. 
EnglUh  iranal,:  Hakmer,  1584:  Cambridge;  T. 
Shorting,  c.  1G90;  Crus£:  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  1833-6. — Upon  the  historical  credibility 
of  the  work:  MoUer:  Ilavn.,  1813  ;  Dam:  Jena, 
1815;  Kkssner:  Qbtting.,  1816;  Ulgen'u  Zcschr., 
Ac,  1839,  II.  2,  p.  10,  &c.  Also  Cf.  Baur,  rom- 
parainr  Eus,  hist.  eccL  paretis  cum  parente  hist 
Herodot, :  Tub.,  1834. — As  a  sort  of  basis  to  his 
history  £.  previously  wrote  2)  his  Chronology^ 
Xpo^txa  ftvyy^fifiara,  fta»to6aKfi  ioropiA,  for  cen- 
turies the  Htauidard.  It  is  in  two  parts :  a)  an 
outline  of  the  hist,  of  the  world  to  A.  D.  325, 
often  copying  from  Jul.  Afrioanus ;  6)  a  tabular 
abstract  of  this,  carried  down  to  378  by  Jerome 
(the  bcHt  recension  by  Scauqer,  thes,  tempor., 
1606;  Amstel.,  1658,  fol.).  An  Armen.  transl. 
was  discovered  in  Constant.,  1792,  with  many 
improved  readings,  and  some  additional  sec- 
tions (the  best  ed.  bv  Mai:  Yen.,  1833.  See 
Abhandl.  d.  Berlin.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  &c., 
1820).--3)  The  Life  of  Const.,  in  4  books,  written 
after  337.  Ed.  by  Htinichen:  Lps.,  1830. — 
4)  Eulogy  vpon  C,  of  336. — 5)  The  tract  on  the 
Martyrs  ofPaltstine,  303-310,  now  usually  publ. 
as  the  8th  b.  of  the  Hist. — 6)  Part  of  a  letter  to 
Constantia,  upon  the  likenesses  of  Christ.— 
7)  Lost  are :  the  collectioo  of  the  anoient  Mar* 
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tTTologies  {H.  K,  4,  15  ;  5,  4,  21) ;  the  life  of 
^amphiluA,  3  books  (libri  tleganiiuimi^  says  Je- 
rome) ;  the  account  of  the  Church  of  Jeruf>alein 
ivU,  (7. 4,  46) ;  the  work  on  the  Pussover,  Easter 
ot7.  C.  4,  35). 

II.  Second  in  rank,  as  well  as  to  contents  as 
literary  merit,  are  iJie  apologetic  wriiinga  of  £., 
two  works,  composed  before  o24  {prcep.  ev.,  15, 
1,  62),  demonsir.  ec,  1,  1 ;  3,  3),  and  consisting 
of :  1)  ftpottapaaxtwi  (ioyYiXixij  in  15  h.,  a  nega- 
tiye  argument  bused  upon  the  insuflSciencj  of 
the  Hellenistic  religion,  and  even  of  Judaism ; 
2)  aftoBtiiis  tifayy,t  positive  proofs,  &c.,  in  20  b., 
now  but  10.  ( Both  publ.  by  Gaisford  :  Oxon., 
1843,  1852) ;  3)  the  contents  of  both  works  are 
well  reproduced  in  the  Theophany  (libri  5  in 
IIiERON.,  vir.  tV/.,  e,  81),  rescued  from  the  dark- 
ness of  a  Nitrian  monastery  by  Taiiam,  in  a 
Syrian  version  (ed.  by  Lee:  London,  1842.  In 
English,  &Q.:  Cambridge,  1843).  4)  ixXoyaH 
jtpo^fjrixai  {H,  E.,  1,  2),  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy, which  is  scarcely  broached  in  the  pre- 
ceding works;  5)  the  less  important  treatise 
adv.  UiERocLBS  (Phot,  cod.,  39),  a  refut.  of  the 
parallel  between  Christ  and  Apollon.  of  Tyana, 
probably  written  before  312  ;  6)  the  Apology  for 
Origen,  See  Jerome,  apoL,  1 ;  adv,  Ittijin,,  11., 
p.  135  ;  apoL  2,  p.  148.  The  Cth  b.  written  after 
the  death  of  Pamph.  Only  the  Ist  b.  remains 
in  the  unreliable  transl.  of  Rufin.  (in  Origen, 
Opp»  de  la  Rue^  IV.,  17,  Jbc. ;  Greek  portions  in 
PhotiuSt  cod.  118;  comp.  Socr.,  3,  7);  7)  Lot^ 
excepting  the  titles,  are:  the  2d  \i.hiyxav  xoU 
drtoXoytaf  (Phot,  cod.,  13)  ngainnt  heathen  objec- 
tions; 25  or  30  b.  adv.  Porphyiy  (Jxroms,  vir. 
ill,,  c.  81 ;  ep.  ad  Magnes,,  84)  ;'tinally  the  ixxUjn, 
itpoKofoaxeviJ  (/%o/.,cod.,ll ),  and  ixxXtjo,  d/codfi$fr$ 
(Phot,,  cod.  12). 

III.  The  feeblest  of  E.'s  works  are  the  doctri- 
nai,  1)  Kara  MapxsXXov,  2  b.  —  2)  Ilepb  t^i 
ixxXifO.  ^ttikoyiat,  against  Marcellus ;  both  works 
composed  alter  336.  (Publ.  by  Gavtford,  Oxf., 
1852). — IV.  Equally  inferior  are  E.*s  exegeiical 
works,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
adherence  toOrigen's  style.  Preserved  are  most 
of  the  comm.  on  the  Psalms,  to  Ps.  118,  the  10 
b.  on  Isaiah,  not  composed  before  324.  A  small 
remnant  upon  Canticles  -(see  these  ed.  in  Mont- 
TAVCos,  ceil,  nov,  pairr,,  1707.  Mai  gives  Luke 
in  scripU,  veil,  nov,  coll,,  I.,  1,  p.  107,  &c.  Cat, 
pair.).  But  E.'s  exegeliccd  introductions  have 
attracted  general  attention.  1)  tttpl  tCiiv  to/ctxwy 
dvofjidtuiv  h  t^  ^etf  yp<>t4*  '^^^  ^^^  ^^f^^  ptiTt, 
contained  the  topography  of  Palestine ;  the  2d, 
revised  by  Jerome,  an  alphabet,  list  of  places 
named  in  the  Bible,  &c.  (The  Greek  by  Bon- 
FRkRE:  Par.,  1631,  rev.  ed.  by  Cleric,  onomast., 
&c.:  AmsieL,  1707.  fol.).--2)  The  10  Evang. 
canons,  prompted  by  the  gospel  harmony  of 
Ammonius.  The  ep.  to  Carpianus  stands  in 
front.  —  3)  ZiftfifAdttk  xa*  Xwsus,  3  b.  (demonstr, 
ev,,  7,  3),  a  solution  of  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions occurring  in  the  first  and  last  chapts.  of 
the  Gospels. — 4)  Ht^  r^i  rw  fit^kiov  tCtv  rtfo^uM 
dvoaatffrOf,  fragm.  by  J.  Curterius,  1580. 

Biogr.  of  E, :  Mart.  Hanke,  de  Byzant,  ver. 
scriptt,  grace, :  Lps.,  1677.  Du  Valois,  de  vita 
seriptisqiie  E.,  &c.,  also  in  Ilein.,  I.,  XXX HI., 
&c.  Fabricius,  bibl,  grcec,  ed,  Harles  VII.,  335, 
&o.    Stroth,  iotrod.  to  bis  transl.  of  the  U.  £. 


MoBLER,  h  e.  Dabne  in  Ersch  and  Orvbcr 
Enoyl.  Sect.  I.,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  179,  &c.  Kim- 
MEL,  de  Rufino  E.  intcrpr.,  1838).     Sexiscd.* 

EuBebius,  B,  of  Emesa,  Phoenicia  (f  c.  360), 
was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  EdeMa, 
where  he  laid  the  basis  of  biblical  and  secolar 
learning,  and  then  visited  the  eccl.  schools  of 
different  countries.  Eusebius  of  Csds.,  and 
Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis  were  among  hia  in- 
structors in  the  Bible.  The  principles  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  rising  school  of  An- 
tioch  especially  suited  his  practical  ondertttand- 
ing,  and  there  his  own  views  were  methodically 
systematized.  His  desire  to  secure  a  philoso- 
phical basis  for  his  system,  and  also  to  escape 
the  priestly  ordination  urged  upon  him  by  B, 
Euphonius,  led  him  to  visit  Alexandria.  But 
c.  340  he  was  again  dwelling  in  Antiucfa.  Then 
already  his  talents  as  an  exegete  and  orator, 
seemed  to  point  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (341)  to 
him  as  Athanasius'  successor  in  Alexandria. 
But  E.  knew  the  attachment  of  the  people  for 
the  martyr  of  omousianism,  and  doubted  his 
qunlificati6ns  for  so  perilous  a  post.  lie  preferred 
the  humbler  bishopric  (if  Emesa.  But  the  Eme- 
sans  were  afraid  of  his  astronomy,  which,  in 
that  ay^o,  involved  astrology  and  magic,  and  they 
opposed  his  induction.  E.  escaped  toLaodioea. 
The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  settled  tl)e  disturb- 
ances, nnd  E.  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  his 
duties.  But,  eitiier  because  the  suspicions  of 
the  people  prevented  full  fellowship  with  him, 
or  ho  preferred  quit^t  scientific  pursuits,  his  last 
days  were  spent  in  Antioch,  where  he  taught 
Diodorns  of  Tarsus.  Ilis  skill  in  astrology 
made  him  a  favorite  of  Constant! us,  whom  he 
often  attended  during  his  campaigns.  Ilis  theo- 
logical views  were  shaped  by  the  training  to 
which  choice  and  circumstances  subjected  him. 
Their  fundamental  traits  are  simplicity  and  con- 
formity to  the  S.S.,  to  which  his  mind,  ever  open 
to  new  peculiarities,  but  shy  of  the  narrow  foi^ 
roulas  of  the  recent  doctrinal  terminology,  the 
more  firmly  adhered,  as  he  saw  that  pride  of 
opinion  and  love  of  logomachy  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  distractions  of  tlie  Church.  Hence 
his  affinity  for  semi- Pelagianism,  and  his  inti- 
macy with  many  of  its  leaders.  But  his  relation 
to  the  school  of  Antioch  exhibit  him  in  a  loftier 
position  ;  as  one  of  the  most  influential  prede- 
cessors of  the  masters  of  that  school,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  labors.  This  is  clear, 
not  onlv  in  his  style  of  expounding  the  S.S., 
whiuh  distinguished  carefully  between  subjec- 
tive opinions  and  the  truth  revealed,  and  uni- 
formly followed  the  grammatical  and  historical 
sense  of  the  language  (Jer.,  vir,  ill,,  c.  91),  but 
still  more  in  his  manner  of  harmonixing  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ :  the  Logos 
assumed  flesh,  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  body. 
And  whilst  laying  full  stress  upon  the  impassi- 
bility of  the  divine  nature,  he  held  that  even 
the  compassion  ascribed  to  Christ  was  to  be 
thought  of  analogically.  That  which  made  £.'& 
writings  so  popular  especially  with  those  who 
made  oratory  a  profession,  was  their  truthful  na- 
tural simplicity  with  all  their  artistic  elegance. — 
Among  his  many  productions  Jerome  mentions 
as  chief  those  against  the  Jews,  the  heathen, 
and  the  Novatiaos ;  10  b.  of  oomm.  on  Qalattans, 
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and  short  homilieB  apon  the  Gospels.  Okhera, 
preserved  by  the  Syrian  C,  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered in  transl.  or  reproductions.  Besides 
the  two  against  the  Marcionites  and  Maniclie- 
ans  (TuBOD.,  fab,  hear.,  1,  25,  &oX  Ebed  Jts, 
knew  (AsssH.,  bUtU  or..  III.,  1,  p.  44)  the  qaes- 
tions  upon  the  0.  T.,  and  a  discourse  upon 
Stephen,  Xenaias  (Auem,,  II.,  28)  a  work  upon 
faith,  and  othor  discourses.  Of  all  only  brief 
fragments  remain  (doctrinal  in  Tbkod.,  dial.  3, 
ed.  Sckulze  d  KmscU,  IV.,  258,  &c. ;  eseget.  in 
Cat.  Patr. ;  polemic,  opiuc.  14  ed  Sirmond.,  1643, 
and  opp.  var.,  I.»  1»  ic.).  The  homilies  of  £. 
publ.  by  Gagnie,  Par.,  1547,  more  complete  by 
Fromy,  Par.,  1575,  and  often  since,  are  unques- 
tionably spurious.  —  (Sources :  the  biogr.  of  B, 
Gkohgs  in  Laodicea,  is  lost.  From  it  Socr., 
H.  E.,  2,  9 ;  Soz.,  3,  6,  Augusti,  Euseh.  Em. 
opusc.,  kc. :  £lberf.,  1829  (this  last  criticized  by 
Thilo,  Uatle,  1832).  Ssmsca.* 

Xnsebias,  B.  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  f  269,  by 
birth  an  Alexandrian,  is  a  bright  example  of 
primitive  love,  self-denial,  and  zeal  in  deeds  of 
charity,  qualities  which  he  displayed  amid  the 
persecutions  which  then  niged,  and  especially 
during  a  fearful  plague  which  swept  over  the 
empire  under  Gallus.  In  203,  when  civil  war 
distracted  the  Alexandrians,  he  interceded  effec- 
taally  with  tbe  Koman  general,  for  the  relief  of 
the  thousands  perishing  of  hunger.  In  264  the 
disturbances  caused  in  Syria  by  the  errors  of 
Paul  of  Samosnta  induced  G.  to  go  abroad.  He 
attended  the  Synod  of  Antiooh  as  delegate,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  aged  and  infirm  B.  Diony- 
sius,  and  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that 
he  was  appointed  B.  of  Laodicea.  As  such  he 
is  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  the  Church  (Jbromb,  Chron.  ad.  a.  2.  Aurel.), 
His  successor  was  his  excellent  and  cherished 
friend  Anatoli  us.  Nothing  is  reported  of  £.  as 
an  author. — (See  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  711, 21,  sq.,  32). 

Sbmisch.* 

JBnsebins,  of  Nicomedia,  the  leader  of  the 
Eosebians  in  the  Arian  controversy,  called  by 
bis  party  the  Great  (t341).  His  unbounded 
ambition,  reckless  of  means,  and  prizing  the 
episcopate  only  for  its  worldly  glory ;  his  cour- 
tezan worldliness  wedded  to  seal  for  forms  of 
doctrine  and  a  nice  psychological  instinct  which 
enabled  him  keenly  to  measure  arguments,  men, 
and  circumstances;  his  tact,  combined  with 
learning  and  eloquence ;  all  show  bow  he  could 
plaT  the  part  he  performed  both  as  court-bishop 
and  partisan  leaoer.  Ammianus  Marcell.  (hist. 
22,  9)  says  that  being  related  to  Julianus,  £. 
sprang  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  em- 
pire ;  an  advantage  which  placed  him  near  to 
Constantine,  and  favored  his  lofty  schemes. 
At  first  he  was  B,  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.  But 
this  secluded  sphere  did  not  suit  him,  and  ere 
long,  probably  through  Constantia,  who  placed 
unbounded  confidence  in  him,  he  secured  the 
See  of  Nioomedia,  where  he  intrigued  for  Lici- 
nius  [Theodor,,  1,  19),  but  on  his  defeat  quickly 
made  favor  with  the  victor.  When  Constanti- 
nople was  built  as  the  capital,  £.  schemed,  de- 
spite Church  laws,  for  his  own  transfer  to  the 
new  court,  and  ia  338  suooeeded  by  tbe  authority 
of  Conatantius.     Thus  be  was  the  first  to  set 


ings  after  the  See  of  the  capital,  that  from  such 
centnil  point  the  Church   also  might  be  con- 
trolled.    Like  Arius,  and  other  coryphaei  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  he  had  once  sat  at  Lucian's 
feet  in  Antiocb,  where  a  chrij«toh»gy  obnoxious 
to  tbe  orthodox  faith  had  taken  its  rise  (£pi- 
PHAN.,  69,  5 ;  Philostorg.  2,  3,  15).    IJence  he 
also  held  subordinationism,  so  that  Ariud  might 
well  reckon  upon  that  sympnthy  and  aid  which 
£.  so  zealously  rendered  (Socr,,  1,  6;  Soz.,  1, 
15 ;  TnEOD.,  1,  5.     Athanas.  de  Si/tiod.  Arim.  et 
Seleuc.t  c.  17).     At  the  Council  of  Nice  he,  in- 
deed, through  selfish  prudence,  signed  the  ortho- 
dox confession,  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  acknowledge  the  anathemas  (Soz.,  1, 20,  &e. ; 
Thiod.,  1,  6,  &€.,  19).     Soon  after  this  the 
arrival  in  Nicomedia  of  an  embassy  of  Egyptian 
Meletians,   afforded    him    an    opportunity    of 
strengthening  Arianism  by  a  league  with  those 
schismatics   (Athanas.,  apol.  c.  Arian.,  c.  5; 
Epiph.,  hear.,  68,  5,  &c.).  —  Contradictory  rea- 
sons are  reported   for  E.'s  subseqnent  banish' 
ment  to  Gallia.    The  tradition  in  Fhilostorgius 
(Nickt.,  thes.  orihod.  fid.,  5,  8)  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  Synod  he  retracted  his  signature, 
and  thus  displeased  the  Emperor,  is  refuted  by 
the  chronology ;  for  the  banishment  was  not 
imposed  until  three  months  afterwards.  Another 
report  (Soz.,  2,  21)  ssys  he  bribed  some  one  to 
strike  out  his  name  from  the  signatures,  and 
publicly  opposed  the  homoousian  dogma,  even 
before  the  £mperor.     It  is  most  probable  that 
his  treatment    of   the  Alexandrian    agitators, 
whom  Constant,  had  sent  to  Nicomedia,  exaspe- 
rated C.  (Soz.,  2,  21 ;  TuEOD.,  1,  19).    But  the 
recall  of  Arius  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  E. 
(328).    The  ostensible  ground  for  this  was  a 
letter  addressed  by  £.  to  the  principal  bishops, 
in  which  he  avowed  his  adherence  to  the  Nicene 
fsiith,  and  abhorrence  of  all  heresy.    Restored 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  the  Emperor's  favor,  he 
toiled   zealously  to  establish   Arianism.     The 
crafty  scheme  was  adopted  of  effecting  the  down- 
fall of  the  chief  Nicenists,  £.,  meanwhile,  accom- 
modating his  language  to  the  views  of  semi-Ari- 
anism  (Phot.,  cod,,  257).    The  first  blow  took 
effect;  £u8tathius  of  Antioch  (see  Art.)  was  re- 
moved   (Thxod.,   1.  20).      In    Constantinople 
Euseb.  was  at  the  head  of  those  bishops  who 
effected  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  by  politi- 
cal accusations  (336,  Socr.,  1,  35 ;  Soz.,  i,  28). 
And  tbe  pomp  with  which  E.  required  Alexan- 
der to  readmit  Arius   into  Church-fellowship, 
was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  See  of 
the  capital  for  himself  (cf.  Socr.,  1,37  ;  Sozom., 
2,  29;  Epiphan.,  hcer.,  69,  10;  Athanas.,  ad 
epise,  egypt.,  o.  19).  —  The  last  remarkable  act 
of  E.  was  his  participation  in  the  manoeuvre  to 
ensnare  the  Western  C.  with  Arianism,  by  pro- 
curing a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Atha- 
nasius, and,  this  failing,  his  share  in  the  settle- 
ment of  semi-Arianism  in  the  symbols  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch  (341).  Semisch.* 

Eniebius,  from  361  to  t379  Bishop  ofSanuh 
saia,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  under  Valens  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  orthodox  church  in  the 
East  a|;ainst  Arianism.  After  a  long  dispute 
the  Arians  and  Nicenists  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tiooh (361)  had  united  in  the  choice  of  Meletias 
as  Patriareh,  because  each  party  thought  bim 
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favorable  to  their  yiews,  and  the  certificate  of  I 
election  duly  signed  by  both  mras  placed  in  the ! 
hands  of  £.  (Thkodorct.,  H.  E.,  2,  27).  But  the  ' 
first  sermon  of  M.  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Arians.  He  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of 
GonstantiuH  his  belief  in  the  perfect  Godhead  of 
Christ;  whereupon  an  imperial  envoy  was  sent 
to  Samosata  to  obtain  again  the  certificate.  £. 
refused  to  part  with  it,  because  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  covenant  so  to  do,  without  the  consent 
of  h\l  the  subscribers.  To  a  second  envoy, 
who  threatened,  in  case  of  continued  refusal,  to 
lop  off  his  rieht  hand,  £.  stretched  out  both 
hands  and  declared  he  would  rather  have  them 
both  cutoff  than  surrender  the  document.  This 
manly  firmness  had  its  effect  upon  Constantius 
(Theod.,  2,  28).  After  the  death  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  he  aided  in  the  passage  of  a  decree 
reaffirming  the  Nicene  faith  at  a  synod  held  in 
Antioch  in  363  (Socrates,  h.  e.,  3,  25.  Mansi, 
Concil.  coll..  III.,  p.  372).  The  persecutions 
under  Valens,  from  364,  taxed  all  his  energies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  party.  Dis- 

Suised  as  a  soldier,  he  travelled  through  the 
ioceses  of  S^rin,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  in 
order  to  ordain  clergy  in  congregations  deprived 
of  their  pastors  (Tbxod.,  4, 12).  At  an  election 
for  bishop  in  Cappadocian  Csesarea  (370),  where 
the  Arians  labored  to  secure  a  man  of  their  own 
views,  he  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  Basil.  An 
intimate  friendship  was  the  result  (Basil,  58, 
69).  At  length  the  storm  broke  over  his  head 
(373).  The  Emperor  issued  against  him  a  de- 
cree of  banishment  His  first  thought  was  the 
safety  of  the  mt^ssenger.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  he  departed.  The  prayers  of  his  people, 
who  hastened  after  him  as  far  as  Zeugma,  that 
he  would  not  leave  them  defenceless,  he  an- 
swered by  reminding  them  of  his  duty  to  obey 
(Thsod.,  4,  13).  From  Thrace,  his  place  of 
banishment,  he  kept  up  an  active  correspon- 
denoe  with  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  con- 
cerning all  the  more  important  affairs  of  the 
Church.  After  the  persecution  had  subsided  on 
Che  death  of  Valens  (378),  he  was  empowered  by  a 
council  held  at  Antioch  (379)  to  reorganize  the 
shattered  dioceses  of  Svria  by  the  appointment 
of  orthodox  bishops,  in  the  esecutiim  of  this 
work  be  reached  Doliche,  a  little  town  in  the 

Erovince  of  Gi»magenc,  when  a  stone,  cast  at 
im  by  a  woman  of  the  Arian  party,  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Whilst  dying,  he  exacted  a  promise 
from  the  bystanders  not  to  persecute  the  mur- 
deress (Thieod.,  5,  4).  Except  that  his  name  is 
found  among  the  martyrs  on  the  Roman  calen- 
dar of  saints  for  June  21,  and  on  the  Greek  for 
the  day  after,  Euscbius  has  almost  vanished 
from  the  memory  of  posterity.  And  yet  the 
Epistles  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nanzianzen  are 
filled  with  praises  of  his  wisdom,  his  piety,  his 
orthodoxy,  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office. 

Skv  iscB.  —  Porter, 
SniebilU,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonxca,  about 
the  year  600,  distinguished  himself  as  a  learned 
antagonist  of  Monophysitism,  whose  adherenta 
and  conventicles  had  spread  secretly  over  the 
dioeeso  of  lUyria.  The  Romish  bishop,  Gregory 
the  Great,  informed  of  the  fact,  and  concerned 
for  the  unstained  parity  of  the  Bride  of  Christ, 


took  occasion,  as  metropolitan,  to  enjoin  vpon 
E.  the  duty  of  completely  extirpating  the  here- 
tics (Epist,  10,  42 ;  11,  74).  But  the  latter  pre- 
ferred the  pen  to  such  severe  measures,  and  pro- 
voked by  tne  somewhat  petulant  attack  of  An- 
dreas, a  monk,  wrote  10  oooks  against  the  error 
of  the  Aphthartodocetans.  Photiua  ^ves  us  a 
summary  of  their  contents  (cod.  162). 

Sbvisch.  —  JPorter, 
EnsebilU,  Bishop  of  Vercelli^  in  Piedmont 
(t  371),  one  of  the  triumvirate,  who,  under  Con- 
stantius in  the  West  endured  so  manj  tiials 
and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  the  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy, was  born  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  is 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  by  his 
mother,  Restituta,  who  settled  as  a  widow  in 
Rome,  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Eusebias  t<>  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  he  was  baptized  and  named  by 
this  pontiff  in  311  (Baron.,  Annaf.  ad  a,  311, 
N.  42).  For  a  while  a  lector  in  Rome  under 
Pope  Sylvester  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  people  and  clergy  as  Bishop  of  Yereelli 
(Ambros.,  Epist,  63,  2).  From  the  obi«coritY 
of  this  diocese  the  necessities  of  the  Ofaorcn 
called  him  to  do  battle  against  Arianism.  At 
the  request  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Liberios,  he 
had,  along  with  other  papal  deputies,  persuaded 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  then  in  Gaul,  to  eon* 
voke  a  Si/nod  in  Milan  (355).  The  motives  on 
both  sides  were  whollv  antagonistic.  The 
Western  Catholics  wished  to  redeenl  the  honor 
of  Athanasius,  disgracefully  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Aries  (353) ;  the  Emperor,  to  have 
this  solemn  decision  repeated,  with  the  idea, 
that  thus  the  chief  hinderance  to  the  conversioQ 
of  the  West  to  Arianism  would  be  removed.  £., 
foreseeing  the  issue,  resolved  to  remain  away. 
But  a  name  of  such  weight,  which  oould  turn 
the  scale  on  either  side,  was  indispensable  to 
both  parties.  Orthodox  and  Arians,  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  sent  letters  urging  him  to 
attend  (Baron.,'  Annal.  ad  a.,  35D,*  N.  2,  sqq. 
Mansi,  Coneil,  coll.,  ill.,  p.  236).  At  length  he 
yielded.  And  yet  a  minority  of  the  Arians  re- 
sisted his  admission  for  ten  whole  days.  On  his 
proposing  that  an  agreement  as  U}  the  true  faith 
should  precede  any  action  concerning  Athana- 
sius,  the  Emperor,  who  so  far  forgot  his  dignity 
as  to  come  forward  in  his  own  person  as  the 
accuser  of  Athnnasius  (Atbanas.,  hist,  Arian. 
c.  76),  tore  in  pieces  the  Nicene  symbol  laid 
down  f'^r  signature,  with  the  declaration,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  done  (Hilar.,  ad 
Constant,  Aug.  Col.,  1617,  p.  99).  Against 
the  Catholic  bishops,  who  replied  that  it  was 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law  to  condemn  any 
one  without  a  hearing,  he  thundered  out  the 
despotic  answer :  '*  What  I  wish,  that  shall  be 
the  law"  (Atdanas.,  hist,  Arian.  c.  33).  And 
when  they  besought  him  not  to  force  the  Arian 
heresy  upon  the  Church,  reminding  him  of  the 
limits  of  civil  authority  and  of  the  judgment  of 
God,  dumb  with  rage  at  this  unwonted  language, 
he  grasped  his  sword  (Atqan.,  /.  c.  c.  34). 
But  such  means  of  terror  bad  no  effect  upon 
Eusebius.  Whilst  hundreds  of  faint-hearted 
bishops  signed  the  anti-Nicene  edict  of  Milan, 
the  exhortation  of  the  emperor,  to  restore  peace 
by  compliance,  was  wasted  upon  him  (Baro^t., 
L  c.  K.  16 ;  Mamsi,  /•  c,  p.  328).    lienoe,  after 
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the  fint  bloody  though U  of  the  monarch  had 
subsided,  he  was  banished  to  Scythnpolis,  in 
Palestine.    Here  be  was  hospitably  welcomed  by 
an  eminent  Jew,  Josepbus  (Kpiphan.,  Acer.,  30, 
5).    The  faithful,  fur  and  near,  vied  with  each 
other  in  soothing  the  sorrows  of  his  exile.     He 
was  even  comforted  by  an  embassy,  letters  and 
eifts  of  affection  from  Vercelli.     Meanwhile, 
just  as  the  hope  of  winning  him  over  to  a  re* 
Dunciation  of  his  faith  by  mild  measures  sunk, 
the  severity  against  him  increased.     He  was 
separated  from   his  clergy,  his  dwelling;  was 
broken  into  and  plundered,  and  he  himself 
dragged  naked  through  the  public  streets,  and 
thrust  into  a  gloomy  dungeon.  When  even  this 
brutality  could  not  shake  his  steadfastness,  he 
was  transferred  to  Cappadocia  (Hibrok.,  vir, 
ilLf  c.  96),  and  thence  to  the  Thebaid  (Socrat., 
JET.  E,,  3,  5  ;  Sozou.,  5,  12).   Liberated  after  the 
accession  of  Julian,  he  went  first  to  Alexandria, 
in  order,  by  the  help  of  Athanasius  and  the 
Alexandrian  Synod  (362),  to  labor  fur  the  resto- 
raUon  uf  the  Oriental  Church.      The  Synod 
commissioned  him.  to  heal  the  divisions  caused 
by  Miletus  at  Antioch.     He  was  indeed  the 
right  man  fur  the  work,  but  the  undue  haste  of 
Bishop  Lucifer  of  Gagliari,  who,  blindly  inter- 
fering, had  ordained  the  no  less  eccentric  priest, 
Paulinus,  as  Bishop  of  the  Eustathians,  ren- 
dered the  breach  incurable.     £.  left  Antioch 
without  deciding  fur  either  party,  and  after  tra- 
velling through  tt^e  East  to  the  great  comfort  of 
many  distracted  churches,  he  passed  over  lUy- 
ria  (363),  and  entered  the  borders  of  Italy 
(SuCRAT.,  3,  9 ;  SozoM.,  5,  13).    On  his  arrival 
all  Italy,  says  Jerome,  laid  off  her  robes  of  sor- 
row.   From  this  time  he  kept  two  things  chiefly 
in  view.     What  he  saw  in  the  Eafit  having 
strengthened  his  opinion,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life  culminates  in  monachism,  he 
devuted  himself  with   his  parochial  clergy  to 
such  a  cause.    Thus  he  was  thcfirst  man  in  the 
West,  who  united  the  ascetism  of  the  cloister 
with  the  duties  of  the  priest  (Ambros.,  EpUtt 
63,  66,  70),  and  became  a  model  to  Augustine, 
and  the  ages  after  him.     His  second  care  was 
to  continue  the  battle  against  Ariantsm.    En- 
couraged by  political  circumstances,  Arianism 
in  Milan  bad  raised  its  head  with  new  power 
under  Bishop  Auxentius  (see  Art.).    In  order 
to  assail  it  in  its  stronghold,  £.  appeared  sud- 
denly in  Milan  (364).     But  an  order  from  the 
£mperur  Valentinian  I.,  who  sympathised  with 
Auxentius,  drove  him  back  to  his  diocese.    A 
life  of  so  much  self-sacrifice  could  not  fail  of  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.    An  epitaph  praises  him 
aa  a  martyr  in  acrostic  verse.     According  to 
tradition  he  was  sttmed  to  death  by  the  Arians. 
As  a  martyr,  therefore,  he  has  his  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  saints.    In  the  older  martyrologies 
the  day  of  his  birth  into  the  higher  life  was 
Auf;.  I ;  now  it  is  Dec.  16,    But  of  this,  neither 
Anibr««e  (EpUt.  63,  2),  who  lived  so  near  in 
time  and  place,  nor  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  cele- 
brates the  praises  of  the  confess(»rs  {de  glor. 
coti/esSsf  c.  3),  make  the  least  mention. 

Of  the  vritings  of  E.,  the  epistles  extant  treat 
partly  of  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  partly  of  his  sufferings  in  prison. 
Thejf  are :   1)  ad  ConstanU  Aug.  una  (Manbi, 


IIL,  p.  237) :  2)  ad  preshyferan  et  plehes  BalidBt 
3)  UbeUusJacti  ad  PairophUum,  both  from  Scy» 
thopulis ;  the  latter  to  his  jailor,  the  Ariaa 
bishop;  4)  ad  Gregor.  epUcop,  Spanensem  Edti* 
cttm,  from  the  Thebnid  of  the  year  359  (in  Hi- 
lar., yra^pm.,  p.  136).  Published  in  Galland., 
bibL  paiiT.,  V.,  p.  78,  sq. ;  bibl.  pairr»  max,,  V., 
p.  1227.  According  to  Jerome  (adv.  Vigilant, 
epp.  75 ;  tir.  ilL,  o.  96)  E.  hnd  translated  into 
Latin  the  Commentary  of  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea 
on  the  Psalms,  with  the  omission  of  the  heretical 
passages.  Whether  the  ancient  Codex  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  ofYeroelli 
is  from  the  hand  of  £.,  we  may  at  best  only  believe, 
but  cannot  prove.  An  old,  legendary  Biography 
by  UoBiLLx  (Italia  saera,  IV.,  p.  747),  may  be 
compared  with  Acta  sanctt.,  Aug.  I.,  p.  340. 
Some  biographical   matter  occurs  also  in  the 

fanegyrics  of  Maximus  Tadrinrnbis  {opp,  Rom., 
784;  homil,  77,  sqtf.;  serm,  81,  sq.;  and,  in 
addition,  Serm»  20~Z3),  in  Ambrosius  (opp.  Be^ 
ned,  senn.,  56,  sq. ;  IV.,  p.  577,  sq.),  and  in 
MuRATORi  (aneedot.  IV.,  p.  77,  sq.).  —  Conf.  also 
Baronius  (Annal.  ad  a.  355-^71) ;  Grubrk  (all' 
gem,  Enegrl.,  sect.  I.,  vol.  XL.,  p.  444) ;  and 
MoBLER  (Athanasius  der  Or.,  II.,  p.  121). 

Sbmisch. — Piorter, 

Eastachins,  Martyr  and  Saint,  to  whom  one 
of  the  principal  churches  in  Paris  vi  dedicated. 
Our  accounts  of  him  are  derived  from  the  8th 
cent. ;  from  these  we  gather  (apart  from  legends 
and  traditions)  that  before  his  baptism  he  was 
called  Placidus,  and,  with  his  wifR,  Tatiana 
(afterwards  Theopista),  embraced  Christianity. 
Under  Uailrian  (c.  130)  they  and  their  two 
children  are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 
Since  the  6th  cent,  his  martyrdom  was  com* 
memorated  at  Rome,  and  Celestine  IIL  is  said 
to  have  huilt  a  crypt  or  chapel,  and  dedicated  it 
to  E.  From  an  account  of  Philip  Augustus,  of 
1 194,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  relics  of  E. 
were  sent  to  France  under  Celest.  III.,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  then  given  to  the  church  bearing  his  name. 
— (See  his  Acta  mCoMSEFis'  collection :  lUustr* 
Chr.  martgrum  lecti  triumphi:  Paris,  1660,  8vo. 
Also  in  the  Bollard.,  Oct.  20 ;  comp.  Biogr, 
univers,  T.  63).  S.* 

Erutathios,  made  by  the  Synod  of  Nice,  in 
325,  B.  of  Antioch,  previously  B.  of  BerSa,  dis- 
tinguiHhed  himself,  both  at  the  above  Synod, 
and  by  writings,  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  op- 
ponents of  Arianism.  In  331  the  Arians,  who 
nated  him,  instituted  a  Synod  at  Antioch. 
Here,  on  account  of  some  obscure  and  incau- 
tious expreivsions,  he  was  accused  by  Eusebius 
of  Nioomedia,  who  had  incited  Eusebius  of  Cso- 
sarea  also  against  him,  of  Sabelliantsm,  and  of 
having  committed  carnal  sins.  The  Synod  de- 
posed, and  the  Emperor  exiled  him  to  Thrace, 
where  he  seems  to  have  died  prior  to  360.  This 
degradation  produced  a  great  excitement  in  the 
Church  of  Antioch  ;  his  adherents,  called  Eu9' 
tathians,  separated  from  the  Arian  bishops,  and 
continued  as  a  separate  party  until  the  5th  cent* 
Of  the  works  of  E.,  only  one  remains :  xataOpfyt- 
voiif  BiayviMSttxoi,  nf  to  tifi  frfiaXflfivBQO  StttfUfiuit 
Crit.  Saer.^  T.  VI.,  in  which  he  refutes  the  opi- 
nion of  Origen,  that  the  witch  of  Endor  (see 
Art.)  had  really  raised  the  spirit  of  SamaeL 
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E.  rejected  in  general  the  allegorical  ezegesi^ 
of  Ongen,  and  is  therefore  cited  by  Neander, 
C,  H,,  II.,  748,  as  representative  of  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Of  his  lost  works,  frasments  are 
given  by  Fabricius.  hibl.  Orate,  Vol.  VIII. ; 
(flee,  also,  IIibrox.,  Caial,  c.  85  ;  Sozombnus,  II., 
19 ;  PHiLosToaoius,  II.,  7 ;  Fabricius,  /.  c). 

Enatathiut,  after  350  B.  of  SebasU,  in  Arme- 
nia, a  Cappadocian,  was  held,  on  account  of  his 
yaci nations  amid  the  controversies  of  his  age,  in 
low  estimation.  He  was  successively  Nicene, 
Arlan,  Semiartan,  and  last,  Eunominn.  (f  380.) 
He  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  friendship  of 
Basil  the  Qr.,  but  afterwards  separated  from 
him.  He  was  condemned  by  several  Synods, 
and  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He  merits 
praise,  however,  for  erectinj^  in  Sebaste  a  hos- 
pital for  stran^rs  and  the  sick.  ^  He  also  intro- 
duced monasticism  into  Armenia,  Pontus,  and 
Paphlngonia,and  gave  rise  to  the  fanatical  ascetic 
party  of  the  Eusialhians,  who  maintained  that 
no  married  person  could  be  saved,  and  hence 
would  have  communion  with  no  priest  who  had 
been  married  before  ordination.  Touching  his 
relation  tnJSrius,  see  Art. — Socr.,  H,  E.,  II.,  43 ; 
SozoM..  H.  E.,  III.,  14.  W.-^Iieinecke. 

Eustathins.  —  This  celebrated  commentator 
on  Homer,  long  already  an  important  authority 
in  philology,  has  latterly,  by  the  publication  of 
his  minor  works  (Opnsc.  e  codd,  Basil.  Pann. 
Venet,  ijwnc  prim,  ed,  Ik.  L.  F.  Tufel.  Franeof, 
ad.  if.,  1832),  and  later  supplements  (Tafel,  de 
Thessalonica :  Berol.,  1839,  p.  401),  obtained 
an  interesting  and  respectable  position  in  the 
theological  literature  also  of  the  Greek  middle 
ages.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Manuel 
Comnenus,  Andronicus,  Alexis  Comnenus,  and 
Isaac  Angelus ;  an  age  of  some  pretenHion  to 
literature,  but  spiritunlly  impoverished  and  mo- 
rally degenerate.  He  was  born  at  Constantino- 
ple, in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Demetrius  Ghomatenus  {ap.  Leunelav.  in  Jure 
Or,Rom.,  lib.Y.,  p.  317),  he  was  probably  a  monk 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Church  of  Fl.>rufl,  after- 
wards deacon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Byzantium,  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  II is^  other 
title,  6  itd  xutv  6Eri9tu>v,  designates  an  office  at 
court;  of  which  he  seems  to  have  made  use, 
when,  during  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  the  citizens  to  the  Emperor 
(Supplic.  Mdntteli  imp.  oblai.,  Tafel^  Theaaal., 
p.  433).  His  philological  works,  the  Commen- 
taries on  Homer  and  Dionys.  Periegetes,  perhaps 
also  on  Aristophanes,  belong  to  this  period.  In 
1174  or  1175,  he  became  Bishop  of  Myra,  in 
Lycia,  an  event  which  he  celebrates  in  a  pane- 

fyrio  to  the  Emperor  of  historical  importance, 
The99al.t  p.  401).     His  consecration,  however, 
was  not  consummated;  for  the  Emperor  ap- 

Eointed  htm  Metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  whore 
e  continued  till  his  death,  about  1194  ( TVieasal.^ 
p. 368).  He  was  highly  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries. NioeCas  Choniates  {Hisi.  ed.  Bonn., 
p.  399)  describes  him  as  distinguished  for  vir- 
tues, eloquence,  penetration,  and  experience, 
and  ae  eioelling  all  others  in  his  knowledge  of 
aaored  and  profiioe  literature.  The  letters  of 
Mich.  Acominatos,  ooutemporary  Archb.  of 
AthaoM,  nanifeat  the  greatest  admiration  of  him 


{Eli39en,M. Acorn. v.Chond:Qm.AS46,n.5^).  In 
his  monody  upon  the  death  of  £.,  he  calls  him  a 
**  sun  of  the  priesthood,  a  king  of  knowledge,  a 
father  of  eloquence,  a  shining  example  in  life 
and  science."    The  letters  of  M.  Psellus  (  Thess., 
p.  361),  and  the  funeral  discourse  of  Eathymias 
of  Neopatra   (t6.,   p.  394),   manifest   personal 
friendship  and  esteem.    On   several  oorsasions 
E.  took  a  bold  position.     When,  in  1180,  the 
Emp.  Manuel  protested,  in   a  lordly  manner, 
against  a  form,  in  which  the  catechamens  were 
required  to  renounce  the  god  of  MuhammcKt  as 
>(6<  2xo«^vpo(,  and  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out  as 
blasphemous,  E.  opposed  him  at  a  Synod,  and 
defended  the  true  meaning  of  the  anathema. 
The  displeasure  of  the  emperor  on  this  occasion 
(Nicet.  Chron.,  p.  278:   see  Gass,    Gennadiui 
and  Pletho,  I.,  p.  140)  did  not  compromijce  the 
standing  of  £.  at  court,  and  the   latter  pro- 
nounced a  eulogy  on   the  death    of    Manuel 
{Opitsc.,  p.  196).     Somewhat  later,  £.  was  in- 
volved in  political  troubles.     The  revult  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  tyrant   Andronicu^^,  occa- 
sioned  in   1185  the  invasion  of  the  N'ormaos 
under  William  II.  of  Sicily  ;  Thes^alonicn,  also, 
was  given  up  to  the  wildest  rapine.     E.  con- 
tinued   faithrully  with   his   congregation,   ob- 
tained milder  measures  fnim  the  Latin  generals, 
and  maintained  the  Greek  worship  against  the 
interference  of  the  strangers.     In  his  own  work 
{De  Thesaal.  urbe  a  Norm.  capl.  nan\,  Opi(sc., 
p.  267)  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  city, 
and    his    own   course   (see,   also,  Nicet,  Hut, 
p.  392).  He  seems  also  to  have  been  expelled  once 
from  his  office :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  be 
had  to  contend  with  enemies. — Of  more  accoaot 
than  this  is  the  position  of  £.  in  morals  and  the 
Church.      As  monk,   bishop,    theologian,  and 
author,  he  showed  the  spirit  of  a  Bysantine; 
but  he  elevated  himself  above  the  common  form 
of  it:  even  his  Byzantine  Ktyle  is  peculiar  and 
refined.     He  felt  both  the  moral  earnestness  of 
Christianity  and  the  diseases  of  his   age,  and 
contended  vigorou!<ly  against  the  monastic  pomp 
and  outward  ascetism,  which  were  threatening  to 
change  religion  and  virtue  into  mere  appearance. 
His    excellent   work,    ittpi   vitoxptafo^  ( Opstt^., 
p.  88),  exposes  this  prevailing  viue   in  all  its 
degrees  and  forms  as  a  caricature  of  the  most 
holy  things.    Especially  important  is  his  work: 
iftCtsxt^  |3fcW  fitmixixou  (Opiwc.,  p.  214 — traosL 
and  publ.  with  comm.  by  &.  L.  F.  T\i/el:  Berl., 
1847).     Though  heartily  favorable  tt>  the  "di- 
vine and  heavenly"  monastic  state,  he  chastises 
its  awful  degeneracy,  its  mendacity  and  sluth, 
and   advises   moderation    in    mortification,  in 
order  to  restore  honesty  of  purpose.     S.ilutary 
employment  are  recommended,  and    mona^tie 
ignorance  deprecated.    Everywhere  he  applies 
most  earnestly  the  idea,  which  he  unfolds  from 
Ps.  49,  that  within  the  sphere  of  this  earthly 
life  eternal  treasures  maybe  obtained,  if,  fur  the 
hope  of  the  eternal,  the  flesh  is  mortified  by 
labor  and  struggles  (Opusc,  p.  9). — His  works, 
not  above  mentioned,  consist  of  sermons  and 
discourses  on  various  occasions,  a  commentary 
on  Pindar,  a  dialogue,  and  letters  to  yarious 
persons.     Some  of  them,  as  the  commentary  on 
John  of  Damascus,  are  still    in    manuscript 
See:  Fabriciu9,  BiU.  Or.  ed.  Hark,  XI.,  p.  222; 
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Le  Qiiieiu  Oriens.  Ckrisi.,  II.,  p.  4d;  Oudin, 
Comm,,  IIm  p.  1539 ;  Neander,  Karakt,  da  E»  v. 
TTi,  in  seiner  reform,  Eicht  (Abhandl,  d.  BerL 
Akad,  d,  W.^  1841 ;  hist.  Abt/i,,  auch  in  Neander* i 
Whsensch,  AbhandL,  herausg.  von  Jakobi, : 
BcrL,  1851,  p.  6).  Gass. — Reinecke, 

Enthymius,  Zigabenus  (rather  Zygadenus)^ 
belongs  Ui  the  most  notnbie  Byzant.  theologiaop 
>f  the  12th  cent.,  whose  few  ezoellenciea  and 
uanj  infirmities  he  fully  exemplifies,  lie 
lourished  under  Alex.  Gomnenus,  c.  1118,  and 
vas  monk  of  a  monastery  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
sailed  tiji  nt^^rtrov,  near  Cunstantinople.  In 
;hc  sense  of  bis  age  and  associations  he  was  a 
11  an  of  learning  and  polemical  skill  {Anna 
Comm,  Alex,,  XV..  387.  Ven.,  1729).  Of  his 
.vorks  a  Comm.  on  the  Psalms  was  publ.  in 
Liatin,  at  Feron.,  1530,  per  PAi/tj^ptim  Saulum,  and 
}ften  afterwards,  the  whole  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
L\  IV.,  0pp.  omnia  Theophyl,,  Ven.,  1754-63. 
ilis  more  important  comm.  on  the  Gospels  was 
nost  carefully  ed.  by  Chr,  F,  Maith&i,  with 
>roleg.  showing  its  great  yalue  ( Comm,  in  IV. 
vgl,  Gr,  et  lot,:  Lps.,  1702,  4  vols,;  cf,  Prolegg,, 
>.  38,  &c.).  Other  exeget.  works  upon  the 
?aul.  and  Catholic  epp.  are  still  in  MSS.  As  a 
;omm.  £.  may  stand  next  to  Theophylact.     As 

1  rule,  also,  he  follows  the  old  masters,  espe- 
dally  Chrysostom.  His  explanations  of  words 
ire  uf^en  excellent.  Sometimes  allegorical  and 
iiystical  hints  are  borrowed  from  Maxim  us  et 
i\.  The  interspersed  anthropological  and 
noral  observations  betray  the  synergism  of  U. 
>imnn  (II.,  1037).  Ilis  IlavoyOxa  Joyftatucij  (t^( 
p^o6o£ov  ftCattid^  ^r<n  07t%6^^x9|  doyfiorwy),  written 
kt  the  request  of  Alexius,  consists  of  two  parts, 
md  24  sections,  treating  of  as  many  heresies. 
The  omissions  in  the  several  editions  prove  that 
vhoever  assails  too  many  heresies,  will  not  be 
J  together  welcome  to  any  class.  In  the  older 
^at.  ed.,  studio,  &c..  P.  Fr.  Zini,  Ven.,  1555 
Par.,  1556,  Bibl.,  pp.  max.  XIX.,  1-235),  sect. 

2  and  13,  against  the  Pope  and  Italians,  are 
•initted,  though  UssxRius,  ae  symb,,  p.  25,  gives 
hem.  The  only,  and  rare  Gr.  ed.  (Tergovist, 
Vallachia,  1711)  lacks  sect.  24,  against  Islam- 
sm.  Petavius  has  quoted  some  passages  in 
is  dogmat  Ihtol,  It  may  be  considered  a  con- 
tnuation  of  Epiphanius,  only  in  a  stiff  external 
i>rro.  —  (See  Fabric,  B.  G.,  VIL,  461 ;  Cavb. 
lisL  lU.,  II.,  198 ;  OuDiN,  Comm,,  II.,  979 ; 
k:HRocKH,  K.-ge8ch.,  XXVIIL,  306 ;  Stud,  u. 
Z^-U,,  1833,  p.  647).  Gass.* 

EatychiajUBm  is  that  form  of  the  ancient 
hrititology,  in  which  the  Alexandrian  doctrine 
r  a  single  incarnate  nature  of  the  God-logos  ad- 
nnces  to  a  docetic  magical  absorption  of  the 
uman  into  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  is  hence 
le  exact  counterpart  of  Nestorianism  (see  Art.), 
usfe  as  the  Eutychian  controversies  are  essen- 
ally  a  continuation  of  the  Nestorian.  The 
}eace  0/433,  a  politic  contrivance  of  the  State- 
liurch,  which,  in  its  deceptive  indefinitiveness, 
etrayed  itself  to  be  the  abortion  of  both  dis- 
onest  and  short-sighted  proceedings ;  had  not 
3ConciIed  the  deep  antagonism  between  the 
gjptian  and  Oriental  Church.  It  had  been 
^eed  upon  by  both  parties  merely  in  the  hope 
iHt  the  opposite  principle  had  retired  to  the 
38tile  camp.    Cyril  of  Alex,  had  the  satisfao- 


tion  of  condemning  Nestorius,  without  reeal- 
ling  his  anathemas.  The  Antiochians  could 
interpret  the  sharply-defined  distinction  of  the 
two  natures  as  a  concession  to  them.  But  for 
this  very  reason  the  more  rigid  of  both  parties 
rejected  the  peace  as  an  unprincipled  artifice, 
or  even  doctrinal  apostasy'.  The  intolerance 
displayed  in  forcing  it  upon  the  churches  of 
Asia;  the  expulsion  of  the  recusant  bishops, 
some  of  whom  were  h(»nored  as  ornaments  of 
their  churches,  and  whose  places  were  filled  by 
servile  adherents  to  the  court  doctrines ;  the 
intrigues  woven  in  the  East  against  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Diodorus  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
esta;  and  the  violent  measure  of  the  State 
against  all  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  kept  all 
minds  in  a  feverish  excitement,  which,  in  many 
dioceses  of  Asia,  produced  revolts  and  schisms. 
In  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  conflicting  par- 
ties, nothing  had  been  changed.  For  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  was  charged  by  the 
Egyptians  with  Nestorianism  or  Photianism,  the 
Alexandrian  doctrine  was  suspected  by  the  An- 
tiochians of  Apollinarianism  and  docetism.  After 
the  peace  of  433,  Cyril,  in  direct  conflict  with  its 
very  words,  had  limited  the  duality  of  the  na- 
tures to  a  difference  between  the  divine  and 
human  attributes;  and  had  taught  that  the  dis- 
tinction, which  he  could  not  deny  to  be  founded 
in  the  natural  difference  between  the  divinity 
and  humanity,  was  abolished  in  such  a  way 
that,  after  the  incarnation,  thq  two  natures 
could,  indeed,  be  distinguished  in  thought,  but 
that  in  reality  only  the  one  incarnate  nature  of 
the  God-logos  remained  as  the  psychical  unity 
of  the  two  properties  (Mansi,  Concil,  coll,,  V., 
pp.  137,  143,  320).  And  whilst  trying  by  a 
strained  sophism  to  reconcile  this  adherence  to 
his  former  position  with  the  subscribed  confes- 
sion, he  took  for  granted,  with  much  simplicity 
that  his  views  and  those  of  the  Antiochians 
were  the  same.  Less  cautious  adherents  ex- 
posed the  secret  of  the  school  by  speaking  of  a 
mixture  or  tran substantiation  of  the  two  na- 
tures, whether  of  the  nature  of  the  God-logos 
into  the  flesh,  or  the  destruction  of  the  reanty 
(Isidor,  Pelus,  ep,,  I.,  496).  In  their  struggles 
for  supremacy,  in  which  the  most  equivocal 
measures  were  employed,  the  Egyptians  leaned 
upon  the  favor  of*  the  court  and  the  reputation 
ot  the  monks;  whose  theology,  that  of  the  feel- 
ings, was  particularly  inclined  to  the  mystic- 
supernatural  in  the  Alexandrian  view  of  Christ. 
In  Dioscurus,  Cyril's  successor,  hierarchical 
jealousy  of  the  court-bishop  entered  more 
largely  into  the  controversy.  The  Antiochians, 
being  now  the  vanquished  or  tolerated  party, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  writtea  defences 
of  their  doctrine,  but  showed  themselves  in  this 
superior  to  their  opponents.  When,  therefore, 
Theodorct  (447),  in  his  Eranistes,  defending 
with  talent  and  learning  the  Antiochian  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  as  held  together  in 
Christ  in  personal  unity,  but  continuing  never- 
theless in  their  concrete  peculiarity,  threw  down 
the  glove  to  the  whole  party  of  Cyril,  we  see  in 
it  the  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  superiority, 
as  also  of  the  injury  done  them  by  this  long  oj^ 
position.  Thus  we  find  everywhere  in  the  Church 
the  materials  for  a  new  outburst  of  the  cuntro- 
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yeny ;  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which,  the 
bold  intrigues  of  Dioseurus  against  Theodoret, 
the  imperial  order  that  Theodoret  should  re- 
main within  his  own  diocese,  and  that  every 
one  should  deliver  up  his  books  to  be  burneo, 
and  the  conspiracy  or  Syrian  monks  and  priests 
against  Ibas,  B,  of  Edessa,  gave  cause  for  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  Filled  with  ha- 
tred of  the  Antiochian  theology,  which,  by  a 
customary  trick,  he  pronounced  identical  with 
Nestorianism,  EuiycaeSt  a  monk  from  early 
youth,  for  more  than  30  years  Archimandrite 
of  a  monastery  near  Constantinople,  now  70 
years  old,  had  often  expressed  to  visitors  of  his 
cell  opinions  concerning  the  divine  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  which  gave  offence  even  to  those 
like  minded.  From  all  that  we  know  of  him  he 
was  honest  and  versed  in  the  Scriptures ;  but, 
like  other  monks  of  his  cast,  ignorant  and  un- 
skilled in  logical  thinking,  and  therefore  stub- 
bornly adhering  to  what  was  learned,  end  fond 
of  controversy.  A  nimbus  of  monastic  humility, 
his  connection,  as  god-child,  with  Chrysaphius, 
imperial  chamberlain  and  most  potent  minister, 
and  his  position  as  head  of  the  wide-spread  and 
firmly  organized  monk  party  of  Cyril,  elevated 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  adherents  far  above 
his  merits.  Grown  gray,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
(Mansi,  VI.,  G41)  in  bottle  against  the  heretics 
and  in  confessing  the  truth,  he  served  in  the 
genoral  Synod  of  Ephesus  already  (431)  the 
cause  of  Cjril.most  effectually  (Mansi,  VI.,  628, 
631).  Perhaps  he  was  also  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  procession  of  monks,  which  passed  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  take  part  for  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  (Mansi,  VI.,  713).  His  word,  listened 
to  with  reverence  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven, 
was  at  least  used  to  inveigle  the  conscience  of 
the  highest  state  officers  into  the  same  party  net 
(Mansi,  V.,  989).  Diuscurus,  too,  knew  his 
man.  Being  soon  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  Eutyches  wrote,  even  previously 
to  448,  in  order  at  first  to  sow  merely  the  seeds 
of  an  indefinite  suspicion  against  the  Antioch- 
ians,  to  Leo,  B.  of  Rome,  that  the  Nestorian 
heresy  was,  by  the  efforts  of  some,  again  begin- 
ning to  flourish  (Leo  ep.  20,  in  Mansi,  V.,1323). 
It  was  therefore  only  a  necessary  art  of  defence, 
that  Domnus,  Patr.  of  Antioch,  laid  before  the 
Emperor,  A.  D.  448,  against  these  secret  machi- 
nations, the  charge,  that  Eutyches,  who  ven- 
tured to  anathematize  such  pillars  of  the  truth 
as  Diodorus  and  Theodoretus,  himself  renewed 
the  heresy  of  Apollinaris ;  that  he  asserted  a 
mixture  in  the  nature  of  the  Only  Begotten,  as 
if  his  divinity  and  humanity  were  melted  into 
one ;  and  that  he  attributed  the  salutary  passion 
to  the  divinity  (¥ACVVi},,defen8,  irium  capifal^S, 
5;  comp.  12, 5).  This  charge  sufficiently  portrays 
the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  Church.  But,  as  might 
bo  expected,  it  pn)duoed  no  results.  A  more 
effectual  one  was  soon  to  follow  from  the  camp  of 
Cyril  himself.  Euaebius,  B,  of  DoiylUnm,  in 
Phrygia,  intolerant  and  violently  inclined  to 
defend  his  convictions  to  the  last,  moved  per- 
haps by  revenge,  but  honest  in  his  zealotism 
even  ;  a  man  whom  neither  fear  nor  nobler  im- 
pulses could  subdue,  had  gained  for  himself  in 
the  Nestorian  controversy  already  a  same  as  a 


kind  of  Herostratus  of  the  Church.  For  once 
when  Nestorios  in  a  sermon,  about  A.  D.  430, 
denied  to  Mary  the  title,  ^foroxof.  saying  that 
Mary  had  not  born  the  God-logos,  but  the  man 
who  was  inseparably  united  with  the  lugon,  £. 
turoultuously  interrupted  the  patriarch,  crying 
out  that  the  eternal  logos  himself  had  Aobjected 
himself  to  a  second  birth  (Etagr.,  H.  E^  I.,  9; 
M  ANSI,  VII.,  1061 ).  He  also  soon  after  denounced 
at  Constantinople  the  doctrine  of  Neatorius,  hy 
comparing  it  to  the  heresy  of  SamoKatianisni 
(Marius,  Mereai.  ed.  0am,,  II..  18).  He  filled 
at  this  time  an  inferior  State  office.  His  reward 
for  this  act  of  faith  was  a  bishopric,  to  which, 
however,  he  also  did  honor  by  his  theological 
learning.  If  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
(448)  he  confesses  himself  warmly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanasius,  the  Gregories,  CjriU  and 
Proclus,  it  is  in  the  sense  that  their  christulogy 
must  be  defined  by  the  creed  of  the  Syrians  ~ 
subscribed  by  Cyril  and  the  basis  of  tbe  peace 
of  433  —  ns  an  equally  true  expression  of  ortho- 
doxy (Mansi,  VI.,  651,  657).  For  his  theology 
placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Alexandrians, 
though  he  had  not  carried  out  their  Monophysi- 
tism  to  its  lost  consequences.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  EusebioB  it  is  improbable  that  he  was 
used  by  the  Syrians,  as  accuser  of  Eotyches, 
merely  to  pay  back  the  stroke  of  their  antago- 
nists. That  the  tract  of  Theodoret  (the  Era- 
nistes)  is  nearly  contemporaneous,  proves  but 
little  for  this  view.  For  Eusebins  was  still  an 
active  adherent  of  Cyril  under  wholly  changed 
circumstances ;  since,  at  the  Synod  of  Chalce- 
don,  he  at  once  consented  to  the  first  sketch  of 
a  symbol  which  inclined  to  the  Egyptian  doe- 
trine.  To  labor  for  the  ruin  of  a  man  like  Eu- 
tyches, at  a  time  when  the  latter  enjoyed  the 
entire  favor  of  the  court,  required  a  fervor  of 
piety  compared  with  which,  as  Flavian  says  of 
iSusebius,  fire  itself  is  cold.  An  immediate 
occasion  was  given  to  Eusebius,  by  a  visit  to  the 
monastery  of  Eutyches,  his  old  friend.  As  Eo* 
tyches  did  not  hold  back  his  christologieal  ex- 
cesses, and  would  listen  to  no  admonitions,  Eo* 
sebius  felt  it  his  duty  as  champion  of  the  troth 
to  oppose  the  spread  of  the  new  heresy.  The 
matter  was  expedited  by  the  Home  iSyaocf 
(ffvvodof  iv6ijfAov6a,  448),  which  was  just  in  sesstion 
at  Constantinople  under  patr.  Flavian.  The 
accusation  was,  that  Eutyches  taught  blasphe- 
mously and  contrary  to  the  fathers  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  (Mansi,  VI.,  652)  Flavian, 
a  moderate  Antiochian  (Mansi,  V.,  1352;  VL, 
425),  but  who  also  tried  to  conciliate  the  Egyp- 
tians by  saying,  that  by  means  of  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  Christ  was  one  and  the  same 
(Mansi,  VI.,  541),  wished  to  avoid  a  discufision, 
from  which  he  foresaw  new  and  fearful  distarb- 
an  CCS :  for  he  knew,  better  than  Eu  sebius,  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  Chrysaphius  was  his  per- 
sonal enemy.  lie  therefore  advised  a  private 
agreement.  But  Eusebius,  deaf  to  all  concilia- 
tion where  a  question  was  to  bo  decided  which 
he  thought  of  importance  to  orthodoxy ;  con- 
jured the  fathers  that  they  would  not  leave  a 
matter  of  such  moment  without  investigation. 
Mo  gained  his  request.  Eutyches  was  cjted« 
but  appeared  only  after  the  third  summons.  A 
confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  meanwhile 
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circalaied  among  the  neighboring  monftsterieii 
for  subscription,  was  intended  perhaps  to  stir 
up  a  tumult  of  the  monks  and  people.    In  order 
to  provide  for  his  safety,  the  State  had  given 
him  a  military  guard  accompanied  by  high  civil 
officers  and  numerous  monks.     A  special  impe- 
rial commissary  was  also  appointed  to  attend 
the  sessions,  since  matters  of  faith  were  to  be 
decided.     Both  these  humiliations  were  greeted 
by  the  more  than  devoted  Synod  with  applause 
to  the  high  priest-emperor,  the  guardian  of  the 
faith.    Euiyches  pressed  io  his  defence,  showed 
no  effrontery,  but  still  bore  himself  as  a  man 
who,  though   threatened,  knew  who  sustained 
him.    He  spoke  in  broken  sentences,  but  more 
from  self-restraint  than    embarraRsment,   and 
sought  to  avoid  the  question  by  pretending  that 
he  could  not  venture  an  analysis  of  the  divine 
nature.    To  the  conflicting  tradition  of  the  Fa- 
thers, he  preferred  the  Scriptures  as  a  more 
certain  source  of  faith ;  which  did  not  prevent 
him,  however,  from  quoting  to  excess  those  say- 
ings of  the  Fathers  which  favored  his  views. 
lie  denied  that  he  taught  that  the  Ood-logos  had 
brought    his    pre-existent  body   from   heaven. 
Christ  became  really  incarnate  from  the  womb 
of  the  virgin,  not  merely  as  a  docetic  phantasm. 
But  since  he  liked  to  regard  the  body  of  Christ 
as  the  body  of  God,  and  from  this  view  sup- 
posed that  this  body  could  not  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  body  of  all  other  men,  he  defined 
the  body  of  Christ  to  be  human  in  a  mediate 
sense,  viz. :  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Qod,  had 
a  body  in  all  respects  perfectly  human.    That 
the  divine  human  nature  of  Christ  consisted  in 
the   personal  union   of  the   two   natures,  was 
taught  neither  in  the  Scriptures  nor  the  Fathers: 
that  before  the  union  our  Lord  had,  indeed,  con- 
sisted of  two  natures ;  but  after  the  union  of  one 
only,  viz. :  that  of  the  incarnate  God.    To  ana- 
thematize this  doctrine  as  heretical,  was  anathe- 
matizing the  Fathers  also  (Mansi,  VI.,  700, 728, 
sq. ;  741,  744,  sq.).     In  all.  this  Eutyches  went 
beyond  Cyril  only  in  denying  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  the  same  in  its  nature  as  the  body 
of  all  other  men.    But  the  light  in  which  the 
transcendental  essence  of   the  one    incarnate 
nature  was  to  be  viewed ;  whether  as  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  humanity  into  the  divinity  of  the 
logos  fTheodoret) ;  or  as  a  chemical  combina- 
tion ot  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  which 
still  in  some  manner  remained  (Dorner) ;  or  as  a 
mere  co-existence  of  the  human  attributes  and 
of  the  divine  substance  which  comprehended 
them   (Baur) ;   such   subtile  speculations  were 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  unspeculati  ve  Eutyches. 
His  contemporaries  suspected  docetism.     The 
Synod,  itself  allied  to  the  Antiochian  tendency, 
suspected  Valentinianism  and  Apollinarianisni ; 
and  excluded  the  incorrigible  Eutyches  fnim 
the  priesthood,  bis  office  as  arch  im  and  rate,  and 
the   communion  of  believers.     With  this  ana- 
thema the  entire  Egyptian  party  was  placed  in 
a  state  of  war :  for  although  the  name  of  Cyril 
had  been  prudently  spared  by  the  Synod,  yet  in 
Eutyches  the  Alezanarian  doctrine  was  directly 
condemned.     An  effort  from  the  opposition  was 
therefore   unavoidable.     Eutyches,   encouraged 
bj  Chrysapbius,  in  his  antagonism  to  Flavian 
and  the  Synod,  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  re- 


vision of  his  trial.     The  commission  appointed 
for  this  purpose  (449),  showed  that  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Synod  had  been  altogether  regular, 
a  few  minor  points  excepted.    But  Eutyches, 
and  especially  Dioscorus,  who  took  the  entire 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  by  his  violent 
proceedings   threw   everything    into    disorder, 
aimed  from  the  beginning  towards  an  QBcumeni- 
cal  Synod.     Eutyches,  therefore,  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Ravenna,  &o.,  but  calculated  still  more  upon 
the  effects  of  his  manifesto,  poRted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  of  Constantinople.    Diosca> 
rus,  utterly  disregardful  of  all  law  and  order, 
on  his  own  authority  reinstated  Eutyches  in  hii 
office  ns  presbyter.   In  vain  did  Flavian  and  Leo 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  council.     Leo,  to  whom 
both  parties  had  appealed,  issued  a  mandate, 
that  tne  controversy  should  bo  finally  adjusted 
by  a  doctrinal  epistle  of  his  own.     This  is  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  Flavian  {ep.  28.  June  13, 
449,  in  Mansi,  V.,  1366),  in  which  with  caution 
and  tact,  though   in  rather  inexact  doctrinal 
formulas,  he  tries  to  unfold  from  the  Scriptures 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnate  divinity  of  Christ 
as  the  personal  union  of  two  natures,  unchanged 
in  their  substantial  attributes,  but  nlways  ope* 
rating  in  harmony  with  each  other.     All  this 
was  defeated  by  Dioscurus,  who  now  proceeded 
to  deal  his  long  meditated  stroke  a^rninst  the 
Antiochians.     At  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus 
(Aug.,  449),  over  which  he  presided,  the  cano- 
nical restoration  of  Eutyches  and  the  condemnar 
tion  of  the  Antiochians,  was  carried  through  by 
artifice  and  force.     It  characterizps  the  spirit 
of  this  Synod  that  Flavian,  the  chief  aim  pf  their 
party  rancor,  died  shortly  after,  either  from  in- 
juries received  during  the  Synod,  or  as  exile  in 
Lydia.    Eusebius  of  Dorylilum  escaped  a  like 
fate  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Rome.    Flattery 
readily  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  resolutions 
from  the  weak  Theodosius.    Dioscurus  seemed 
to  have  gained  his  end,  and  the  Egyptian  doc- 
trine to  be  the  established  orthodoxy.    Dioscu- 
rus was  at  liberty  to  fill  the  eastern  sees  with 
his  minions.     Leo  tried  in  vain  by  every  effort 
to  have  the  resolutions  of  Ephesus  annulled. 
Only  the  sudden  death  of  Theodosius  (450)  gave 
hopes  of  better  things.    The  general  opposition, 
long  suppressed,  could  now  make  itself  heard 
before  the  throne ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
new  rulers  gave  assurance  that  the  development 
of  doctrine  would  return  again  to  its  natural 
channel.    The  Empress  Pulcheria,  and  her  hus- 
band, Marcian,  both  orthodox  in  the  sense  of  the 
,R.  Church,  desired  first  of  all  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  by  establishing  a  new  sym- 
bol   to    reconcile    ecclesiastical    antagonisms. 
Hence  the  thought  of  a/otir^A  (Ecitmemcal  Synod, 
which  was  to  serve  also  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
increasing  power  of  the  R.  bishop,  into  whose 
hands  the  decision  of  the  whole  question  seemed 
ready   to  fall.     But    even    before    the    Synod 
met,  the  exiled  and  deposed  bishops  were  re- 
stored to  their  sees ;  Eusebius  alone  by  the  Sy- 
nod itself.     The  bishops  of  the  party  of  Dioscu- 
rus obtained  pardon  on  condition  of  repentance. 
The  majority  of  them  readily  veered  with  the 
wind  which  had  now  set  io.    The  Synod  met  at 
Chalcedou,  in  October,  451.  Leo,  also,  sent  dele- 
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I^tes,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  imposfiible  either 
to  inyest  his  letter  with  Rymbolical  authority  or 
to  bring  the  Synod  to  Italy.  Dioscurue  was 
condemned  without  difficulty ;  for,  having  ez- 
haasted  all  his  artifices,  and  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  terrible  accusations  which  the  secu- 
lar and  clerical  representatives  of  Aleznndria 
heaped  upon  him,  he  absented  himi«elf  from 
the  sessions  of  the  Synod  (Mansi,  VT.,  1004). 
In  order  not  to  offend  the  monophysite  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  he  was  deposed,  not  on  ac- 
count of  heresy,  but  on  account  of  his  violence 
at  Ephesus,  and  his  contumscy  to  the  Synod. 
The  Emperor  banished  him  to  Gangra,  where  he 
died  soon  after.  But  almost  the  entire  Synod 
was  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  new  symbol : 
it  was  thoofcht  unnecessary,  as  the  older  symbols 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  sufficient  to 
decide  all  questions  of  faith.  The  Romsns  in- 
sisted upon  the  acceptance  of  the  letter  of  Leo, 
which  a  majority  of  the  bishops  had  already 
subscribed.  After  the  Synod  hnd  nearly 
wrecked  upon  the  first  draft  of  a  formulary  con- 
taining strong  Alexandrian  elements,  which, 
though  generally  acceptable,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern  members,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  draft  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  letter  of  Leo.  The  result  was 
the  well-known  symbol  of  Chalcedon ;  which, 
basing  itself  upon  the  old  traditional  creed  as 
the  proper  mean  between  the  extremes  of  Nes- 
torianism  and  Eutychianism,  wished,  in  its  new 
definitions,  also,  merely  to  confirm  the  one 
truth,  unchangeable  from  the  beginning.  Be- 
sides the  letter  of  Leo,  the  two  doctrinal  letters 
of  Cyril  to  Nestorius  and  the  Eastern  Church 
also  obtained  symbolical  authority.  The  chief 
christological  decision  was,  that  in  Christ  two 
perfect  natures  were  to  be  recognised,  a  divine 
and  a  human,  but  without  mixture,  change,  or 
separation,  both  penetrating  each  other  in  per- 
sonal unity,  but  without  destroying  their  sub- 
stantial difference,  so  that  each  nature  retains 
its  own  properties  (Mansi,  VII.,  113,  116). 
The  formulary  was  unanimously  accepted  as 
apostolical  in  authority.  The  imperial  sanction 
of  the  decree  also  forbade  future  discussions  of 
religious  questions.  Eutyches,  who,  previous  to 
the  oynod,  bad  been  a  second  time  excommuni- 
cated by  Anatolios,  Patr.  of  Constantinople,  and 
sent  away  from  the  capital  by  Marcian,  was  not 
condemned  by  name.  Leo  advised  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  a  remote  exile,  in  order  to 
prevent  communication  with  his  followers,  and 
the  spread  of  his  doetrines  (Mansi,  VI.,  117, 
289).  Nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent 
fate.  It  is  probable  that  his  great  age  did  not 
long  endure  the  grief  caused  by  his  unexpected 
calamities.  Notwithstanding  civil  penalties 
decreed  in  452,  his  party  still  continued  in  con- 
siderable numbers  for  some  time. 

Sources :  Synodieon  adv.  iragHd.  Irtn.  (Mansi, 
v.,  731,  sq.) ;  The  acts  of  the  Cottnc,  of  Chalc. 
(Mansi,  VI..  529,  sqq.,  Vll.):  Letters  of  Leo 
the  Gr.  (Mansi,  V.,  1323,  sq.,  VI.,  7,  sq.) ;  \0e- 
lariif]  brevicuL  hist.  Eutych,  (Mansi,  vIL, 
1060,  sq.);  LiteraU  hreviar,  caits,  Nestor,  et 
Eutych.  c.  11,  so.  (Mansi,  IX.,  674,  sq.)— TVca- 
tises:  Walch,  autt.  der  Ketzereien,  VI.,  p.  3, 
etc.;  ScHBocKH,  chrisiL  K.  G.,  XVIII.,  p.  433, 


etc. :  Nkanbbr,  Ch.  Hist. ;  Baur,  Le%re  v.  d. 
Dreitinigk.,  I.,  p.  800,  etc. ;  Dornbr.  Lekrt  r. 
d.  Berson  ChristL,  2d  ed.,  II.,  p.  99,  etc. 

Sbu  isch. — Reineeke. 

Eva^US,  I\)nt9cus,  son  of  a  presbyter,  born 
at  Iberis,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Basil  made  him  a 
Iect4)r  in  Csesarea,  and  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  a 
deacon.  lie  received  his  theological  training 
chiefiy  under  Greg,  of  Naz.,  who,  c.  379-^, 
made  him  Archdeacon  in  Constantinople.  There 
he  took  sides  with  Origen.  He  fled  from  the 
domestic  jealousy  of  some  civil  officer  then 
tn  Jerusalem,  c.  385,  accompanied  by  Greg,  of 
Naz.,  and  was  led  by  his  predilection  for  a  phi- 
loROphical  life  to  join  the  Nitrian  monks,  where 
he  remained  as  the  pupil  of  Macarias.  Theoph., 
of  Alex.,  offered  him  a  See  which  he  deelioed 
(Soz.,  VI.,  30 ;  SocR.,  IV.,  23  ;  III.,  7 ;  Cassiod, 
HLH.  trip.,  VIII.,  1 :  Pallad.,  Hist.  Latis.^  86; 
NicEpn.,  C<ilt.,  II.,  42).  But  for  his  adherence 
to  Origen,  £.  would  have  enjoyed  the  undivided 
regard  of  his  cotemporaries ;  fijr  this  be  was  not 
merely  reproached  by  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Ctes.e. 
PeJag.),  but  condemned  by  the  Church  (Etagb., 
Schol.  Hist,  eccl.,  IV.,  38).  lie  was  widely  ac- 
knowledged as  a  man  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
modesty  (Gennad.,  De  vir.  ill.,  11).  Hit  doc- 
trinal-ascetic bent  is  to  be  traced  to  his  Cappa- 
docian  teachers  (see  Socb.,  IV.,  23).  His  style 
of  thought  is  related  to  that  of  Macarius,  bat 
less  mystical.  The  following  works,  mostly  in 
short  sections  and  sentences,  are  known  to  be 
genuine :  1)  Movaxof  r  rt^pi  tt^axtix^,  gr.  et  lai, 
in  Cotel.  Monum.  Gr.,  III.,  68.-2)  'Avrc^^tt^ 
fCfpi  fov  6xfw  xoyfttf^wv.  Pallad.,  Vita  Chrys, 
ed.  Bigotius,  349. — Z)  Lib.  de  ver.  monackoL 
ration.  Gr.  et  lot.  ap.  Cotel.,  III.,  103.— 4)  SekoL 
de  ietragramm.  Dei  nom.  Cotel.,  III.,  116. — 
5)  Ttix*ipo.,  seiifent.  libri  and  capitula.  Suarbs., 
Ojm.  Nili,  613,  626.  Bibl.  Pair.  Lugd,,  T. 
XxVII.  Some  others  [sermo  dogm^  de  trin^ 
instil,  ad  mo7iach.,  are  partly  mixed  up  with  the 
works  of  Nilus  or  Basil,  and  partly  in  fragm.  in 
Maz^mus  and  the  Cat.  patr.  Lost:  rw^ruoc 
^  itepi  tCtv  xafofud^yfuy  '^'PuMtttoi. — The  only  col- 
lect, of  E.'s  works  is  in  Gallakoi,  Bibl.  Patr.^ 
VIL,  551-81.— (See  Oudin,  Comm.,  883.  Tillb- 
jfONT,  Mem.  pour  Vhist.  eccl.,  X.,  368.  Fabric, 
B.  G.,  VIIL,  364,  ed.  Harl.,  IX.,  284-86 ;  VII., 
434 :  X.,  10,  99,  137.  Fbsslbr,  lasiitt,  patroL, 
L,  656).  Gass,* 

Evagrins,  the  Church  Historian. — But  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  According  to  Valesias  he 
was  born  at  Epiphania,  Coelos.,  c.  536-7,  enjoyed 
a  good  education,  lived  mostly  in  Antioch,  as  an 
attorney  (hence  called  SehMosticus),  and  was 
intimate  with  Gregory,  whom  he  aided  in  wri- 
ting letters,  &c.,  and  defended  against  the  accu* 
sations  issued  from  Constantinople.  For  £.'s 
professional  skill  Tiberius  made  him  Quastor, 
and  Mauricius  gave  him  the  hixtovi  vho^z^* 
Some  collections  of  acts,  decrees,  kc.,  which  he 
made  were  early  lost  (Evagr.,  H.  E.,  VI.,  24,  mc6 
fn.).  But  his  valuable  history  remains  (first 
pobl.  by  R.  Stephav.  :  Par.,  1544;  Geneva, 
1612;  improved,  with  comm.  by  Valesics:  Par., 
1673  ;  Frcf.,  1679 ;  Amstol.,  1695  ;  and  in  ffiit. 
ecrl.  scripft.  cum  notis  Vales,  ef.  Readixg  :  Can- 
terbr.,  1720,  3  T.).  £.  closes  the  concatenation 
of  authors  who  carried  out  the  history  begun  by 
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Easebias.  Takiniir  np  tbe  thread  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  431,  he  pursues  it  in  six  books 
to  the  l^th  year  of  Mauricius,  594.    His  work 
10  tbe  main  authority  for  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  that  period,  describtnf^  the  Ne^torian 
and    Eutychian    controversies,   &c.      Political 
facta  were  derived  from  profane  writers,  eccle- 
aiastical  from  many  reports  and  original  sources. 
He  is  careful,  impartial  (lY.,  30, 32),  and  fluent, 
though   sometimes  diffuse  (cf.  Phot,  cod.  29), 
and  credulous  (IV.,  26;  L,  13;   II.,  3).    Ilia 
Tindication  of  Constantino  against  Zosimus  is 
remarkable  (FII.,  40,  41,  aim.  n.  Vales,),     Pho- 
tius,  and  many  others,  commend  his  orthodoxy. 
And  yet  he  speaks  tenderly  of  these  holding 
different  and  even  antagonistic  views,  and  en- 
deayora  to  show  what  good  results  flowed  from 
the  otherwise  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Church 

ill.,  11).— (See  Valisix  prcef.  in  Evafpr.  Fabric, 
I.  O.,  VI.,  p.  126,  ed.  Harl,  VII..  432.  Stadd- 
LiN,  Oesch.,  &c.,  d.  K.-gesch. — publ.  by  Hem- 
sen^  p.  79,  k^.),  Gass.* 

ETangeliarium,  <c.  toiument  or  Uvangelia- 
Wtif,  seTtiber  s,  codex,  was,  in  the  ancient  C,  the 
book  containing  the  Gospel  lessons  appointed  to 
be  publicly  read.    The  Hpistofarium  was  that 
containing  the  selections  from  the  Epp.     Both 
together    were    called  Lectionai'ium,    or  Led, 
pimaritim,  though  the  latter  oftener  designated 
all  the  selections  from  the  0.  and  N.  T.     In  the 
Or.  Oriental  C.  the  former  was  called  'EvayytXtw 
(i.  €.,  codex  in  quo  descripta  sunt  Evang,,  qiice 
primum  locum  digiiitate  et  officio  inter  lectiones 
Misaarum  occupant  Leo  Allat,)»    The  EvayytU' 
tfYopcoir  was  a  sort  of  appended  index,  &c. — In  the 
ancient  C.  great  care  was  taken  of  the  church 
Bibles,  and  especially  the  evangel iaria.    Cbry- 
sostom  complains  that  more  zeal  was  displayed 
in   having   them  splendidly  adorned   than  de- 
voutly read,  especially  that  women  and  children 
wore  them  as  phylacteries  around  their  necks 
instead  of  studying  their  contents  (cf.  Jerome, 
Comm.  in  Matt.  23  :  5).    Copies  were  also  pro- 
vided   for   special  occasions   (see  Ambon,    Cf, 
Hauo,  Alterth.  d.  Chr.«  Stuttg.,  1785.  p.  328. 
AuGUSTi,  Denkw.,  kc,,  VI.,  140,  &c.,  165,  206  ; 
X.,  56;  XII.,  288.  &c.).  S.» 

ETangeUcal  Alliance,  the,  took  its  rise  in 

1846,  in  England,  although  tbe  first  impulse  to 
the  movement  was  received,  not  in  England, 
where  sects  abound,  but  in  Scotland,  The  ori- 
ginal call  of  Aug.  5,  1845,  gives  prominence  to 
the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  spread  of 
Popery  and  Puseyism.  A  deeper  reason  for  the 
moyement  may  be  found  in  the  breach  between 
established  and  free  C,  which  impressed  reflect- 
ing Christian  men  with  the  importance  of  some 
bond  of  union  between  Evangelical  Churches. 
Blessed  schism,  which  led  to  a  union  so  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  I  Upon  a  oonstitn- 
tional  question  Evang.  Christians  had  separated, 
ecclesiastically,  from  Ev.  Christians ;  but  both 
parties  being  true  Christians,  they  felt  thofc  they 
could  separate  only  ecclesiastically,  not  as  Chris^ 
<uifw*-that  they  could  extend  hands  to  each 
other  over  the  walls  of  external  organisation. — 
But  this  first  movement  called  forth  a  loud  re- 
sponse from  various  quarters.  A  nu m her  of  gen- 
tlemen of  different  denominations  in  Scotland, 
iMued  a  call  Aug.  5, 1845/for  closer  fraterniia- 


tion.     The  measure  found  favor  in  England, 
A  preparatory  meeting,  held  in  Liverpool,  Oct 
1-4,  1845.  was  attended  by  216  members,  of  20 
different  denominations,  and  a  general  meeting 
was  resolved  upon.    The  first  general  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Freemason's  Hall,  London, 
from  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  2, 1846.   It  was  composed 
of  921  delegates  from  all  Christian  countries, 
including  47  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
87  from  America.    Fifty  Ev.  communions  were 
represented,  many  of  which,  however  (as  in  the 
case  of  Reformed  and  Lutherans)  differed  only 
locally.    Some  colored  ministers  were  present. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  earnest  prayers. 
Sir  CuUen  Eardly  Smith  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  has  since  stood  at  the  head  of  this  great  Ev. 
league.    The  Evang.  Alliance  is  not  a  vnionf 
neither  does  it  propose  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
various  denominations,  but  simply  their  frater- 
nal co-operation  against  common  uies,  and  dan- 
gers.    And  the  means  of  doing  this  is  not  an 
official,  or  semi-official  eccl.  confederacy,  but  by 
the  combination  of  individual  Christians  —  it  is 
**  not  a  league  of  churches  but  of  Chritttians." — 
This  being  the  case  the  Ev.  Alliance  has  nothing 
to  do  with  distinctive  denominational  confes- 
sions, but  simply  requires  agreement  in  funda- 
mentals.    Henco  it  became  necessary  to  give 
these  fundamentals  a  definite  form.     This  was 
done  upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bickersteth,  and 
after  mature  deliberation  the  following  articles 
were  unanimously  adopted  on  the  24th  of  Aug.: 
The  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall  be 
such  persons  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what 
are  usually  understood  to  be  Evangelical  views, 
in  regard  to  the  matters  of  doctrine  stated  below, 
as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Divine  Inspiration,  Authority,  and 
Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity 
of  the  Persons  therein. 

4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall. ' 

5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  his 
work  of  atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and 
his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign. 

6.  The  justification  of  sinners  by  faith  alone. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conver- 
sion and  sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

* 

'  To  these  articles  were  added  the  following  declitra- 
i'loni :  1)  *'That  this  brief  eumnoHry  \t  not  to  be  re- 
garded, in  any  formal  or  eccleeiaiitieal  senne,  m  aereed 
or  confession,  nor  the  adoption  of  it  as  involving  an 
assumption  of  the  right  authoritatively  to  define  the 
limits  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  simply  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
embrace  within  the  Alliance ;  and  that  the  selection  of 
certain  tenets,  with  the  oroirsion  of  others,  is  not  in  be 
held  OS  implying  that  tbe  former  eonstitute  the  whole 
body  of  important  truth,  or  that  the  Utter  are  nnim- 
portanL — 2)  That  this  Alliance  is  not  to  be  considered 
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On  Sept.  2,  the  Alliance  was  organized.  The 
organiiation  of  branches  in  the  following^  dis- 
tricts was  recommended :  the  Ist,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  2d,  the  United  States  of  N.  A. ;  3d, 
France,  Belgium,  and  French  Switzerland ;  4tb, 
North  Germany ;  5th,  S.  Germany  and  German 
Switzerland ;  6th,  British  N.  America ;  7th,  the 
W.  Indies.   All  these  were  subsequently  formed. 

It  has  been  strangely  objected  to  this  Alli- 
ance, that  it  has  no  practical  aim.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  chiefly  pressed  by  those  (espe- 
cially in  Germany)  who  have  been  very  ener- 
getically aiming  at  the  reverse  of  what  is  con- 
templated by  toe  Alliance,  viz. :  to  keep  the 
several  denominations  as  far  ap^i*^  ^  possible, 
to  emphasize  their  points  of  difference,  to  effect 
an  approximation  to  Rome,  and  to  establish^  a 
theology  of  the  Bible  as  expounded  for  Chris- 
tians, and  not  to  be  expounded  by  them.  Had 
the  Alliance  no  further  object  thnn  to  counteract 
this  disease  of  insular  and  continental  Puseyism, 
its  efforts  would  be  practical  enough.  But  there 
is  reason  for  devout  gratitude  that  still  other 
practical  objects  have  been  aimed  at  and 
secured.  Eminent  servants  of  the  Lord  have 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  formed 
lasting  Christian  friendships.  A  more  general 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  outward  and  in- 
ward condition  of  the  various  denominations 
represented  has  been  secured.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  the  periodical  by  the  British  Branch- 
Alliance— Eyangxlical  Christendom,  its  state 
and  prospects  (London,  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
PaternosterRow)— an  important  statistical  organ, 
in  the  highest  sense,  has  been  established.  Be- 
sides these  there  have  been  specific  single  ends 
gained,  as  through  the  influence  of  the  action 
of  the  Alliance  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Rom.  Cath.  countries,  the 

an  alliance  of  denominations  or  branches  of  the  Church, 
but  of  inditridaal  Christians,  each  acting  on  bis  own 
reiponsibilitj. — 3)  That  in  this  Alliance,  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  no  comproinise  of  the  views  of 
any  member,  or  sanction  of  those  of  others,  on  the 
points  wherein  they  differ,  is  either  required  or  ex- 
pected; but  that  all  are  held  as  free  as  before  to  main- 
tain or  advocate  their  religious  conviction  with  due  for- 
bearance and  brotherly  love. — 4)  That  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  this  Alliance  should  assume  or  aim  at 
the  character  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organisation,  claim- 
ing and  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Christian  Cbnrch. 
Its  simple  and  comprehensive  object,it  is  strongly  felt, 
may  be  successfully  promoted  without  interfering  with, 
or  disturbing  the  order  of,  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  its  members  respectively  belong. — 
fi)  That  while  the  formation  of  this  Alliance  is  regarded 
as  an  important  step  toward  the  increase  of  Christian 
union,  it  is  acknowledged  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
its  members,  carefully  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  any 
uncharitable  Judgment  upon  those  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  give  it  their  sanction." 

The  objects  of  the  Alliance  are  thus  stated  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  IVth  division  of  the  oflicial  report : 
1)  (This  resolution  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  our  Lord's  new  commandment — *'to  love 
one  another").— 2)  '^That  the  great  object  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  be,  to  aid  in  manifesting,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  unity  which  exists  among  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ;  to  promote  their  union  by  fraternal 
and  devotional  intercourse:  to  discourage  all  cnvyings, 
strifes,  and  divisions;  to  impress  upon  Christians  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  great  doty  of  obeying  their  Lord's 
eommand,  to  "love  one  another;"  and  to  seek  the  full 
•oeompUshment  of  bis  prayer :  **  That  they  all  may  be 


energetic  and  efficient  aid  extended  to  pcraoM 
persecuted  for  Religion's  sake  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Madiai),  Ac.  —  (See  Conference  on  Christian 
Union.  Narrative  of  the  Proceedinizs  of  the 
meetings  held  at  Liverpool,  Oct,  1845 :  London, 
Nisbet,  1845.  Evang.  Alliance.  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference  held  at  Free- 
masons' Ilall,  London,  from  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  2, 

1846.  Published  by  order  of  the  Conference: 
London,   Partridge  and   Oakey,  Patern.  Row, 

1847.  Dr.  Massie.  The  £v.  Alliance,  its  Origin 
and  Development:  London,  John  Snow,  1847). 

Dr.  Ebeard.* 

Evangelical  Church-Conference,  the  Ger- 

man,  is  a  periodical  convention  of  delegates  of 
the  £v.  churches  of  Germany,  "for  the  free  dii* 
cuBsion  of  questions  most  nearly  affecting  the 
true  life  of  the  Church,  for  the  settlement  of 
some  bond  of  unity,  and  to  promote  their  com- 
mon interests."  The  first  movement  in  thb 
direction  was  made  in  1845,  almost  simultane* 
ously  with  that  in  Scotland,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  £v.  Alliance,  and  originated 
with  King  William  of  WUrtemherg :  and  pur- 
suant to  an  invitation  issued  from  Berlin,  in 
connection  with  Stuttgart,  to  the  eccl.  authori- 
ties of  S.  Germany,  and  in  connection  with  Ilan- 
over  to  those  of  N,  Germany,  the  first  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Berlin,  in  Jan,  184C,  at  which 
all  the  chief  churches  of  £v.  Germany  were  re- 
presented, excepting  those  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Oldenburg,  and  the  free  cities.  The  delibera- 
tions then  extended  to  questions  concerning 
management  and  business  of  subsequent  confer- 
ences, a  confession,  liturgy,  hymn-book,  and 
Church  constitution  ;  but  as  one  government  de- 
sired the  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret*  they 
were  not  officially  published ;  and  became  known, 
in  an  unreliable  way,  through  a  North  German 

one,  OS  tbou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  tbe«;  tbat 
tbey  also  may  be  one  in  as ;  that  tbe  worid  may  beliere 
that  thou  bast  sent  me." — 3)  That  in  furtherance  of  ihu 
object,  tbe  Alliance  shoU  reeeitre  such  information  re- 
specting the  progress  of  vital  religion  In  all  fmrta  of  the 
world  as  Cbriktian  brethren  may  be  disposed  tocomoDa- 
nicate;  nnd  tbat  a  correspondence  bo  opened  and  mun- 
tnined  with  Christian  brethren  in  different  partt  of  the 
world,  etperialljf  with  tko9e  who  may  be  tngnytdy  amidtt 
ptcntiar  HiJleuUiet  and  oppo9itio»,  in  the  eatne  0/  tht 
G*t*p€lf  in  order  to  afford  then:  all  suitable  eneoorai^ 
ment  and  sympathy,  and  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  their 
welTare.  —  4)  That,  in  subserviency  to  the  same  great 
object,  the  Alliance  will  endeavor  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  Erangetical  Protest- 
antism, and  on  the  counteraction  of  infidel ir.y,  of  Re- 
maoism,  and  of  such  other  forms  of  superstition,  error, 
and  profaneness,  as  are  most  prominenUy  opposed  to 
it,  espeoialiy  tbe  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day;  it 
being  understood  that  the  different  organizAtions  of 
tbe  Alliance  be  left  to  adopt  such  mclhodf  of  prosecu- 
ting these  great  ends,  as  may  to  them  appear  most  in 
aooordance  with  their  respective  circuinsrances,  all  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  them  in  the  spirit  nf  tender 
compassion  and  love.  —  5)  In  promoting  these  and 
similar  objects,  the  Alliance  contemplates  ehtefly  the 
stimulating  of  Christians  to  such  efforts  as  the  esigeo- 
cies  of  the  case  may  demand,  by  publishing  its  views 
in  regard  to  them,  rather  than  accomplishing  the^e 
views  by  any  general  organization  of  its  own. — 6)  Tbat 
reports,  minutes,  and  other  dooomcnts,  in  promotion 
of  the  above  objects,  be  published  by  the  Allinnee  ai 
the  time  of  its  meetings,  or  by  its  order  afterwards ;  and 
that  similar  documents  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  its  various  organisations,  on  their  own  respODaibllity. 
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joorn&I.  In  184C  it  was  determined  to  bold  a 
second  conference  in  Stuttgart,  in  1848.  The 
Bevolation  of  that  year  interfered,  but  senred 
to  expose  fully  the  religious  and  moral  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  and  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  a  general  understanding  among  all 
£r.  churches.  At  the  Stuttgart  Church  Diet  of 
1850,  the  ecd.  officers  of  the  different  countries 
were  convinced,  upon  consultation,  that  the  idea 
of  the  Berlin  Cont.  should  be  revived,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  The 
matter  was  again  confidentially  discussed  at  the 
Diet  of  Frankfurt,  1851.  A  programme  was 
tbea  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  other  eccl. 
authorities,  on  the  basis  of  which  oropo^it/ioii^ 
were  prepared  during  the  Elberfeld  dhuroh-Diet, 
Sept,  1851,  by  twelve  members  of  German  £v. 
Church  establishments,  for  a  connection  between 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  different  £v.  State- 
churches  of  Germany,  and  especially  for  the 
institution  of  a  central  organ  for  the  interchange 
of  their  respective  eccl.  regulations.  These  were 
submitted  to  the  several  eccl.  authorities,  and 
approved  by  uearly  all  of  them.  In  accordance 
with  these  propositions  the  German  £v.  G.-con- 
ference  met  in  Eisenach,  June,  1852,  and  du- 
ring the  same  year  was  started  the  "  Allgemeine 
Kirchenblatt  fUr  das  ev.  Deutschland,"  edited 
by  Prelate  ▼.  Moser,  of  WUrtemb.,  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  a.  Gotta,  Stuttgart  The  first  fruits 
of  this  Conference  was  a  general  £v.  Ilymn- 
book.  The  consultations  had  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  reforms  in  public  worsoip  led  to  the 
liturgical  conference  of  Dresden,  composed  of 
delegates  frona  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Ac.,  which  took  action  upon  matters 
of  importance,  and  has  furthered,  what  was 
deemed  impracticable,  a  harmonising  of  the 
divers  confessions  of  that  denomination.  —  (See 
the  "  Allg.  Kirchenblatt,"  kc.).    Gri^nbiskk.* 

Eyariitns*  Si.,  of  Antioch,  who  succeeded  Gle- 
mens  as  B,  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  o.  100,  is 
honored  as  a  martyr  by  the  Romish  C.,  although 
there  is  no  historical  account  of  his  martyrdom. 
Trajan  issued  no  decree  for  the  persecution  or 
extermination  of  Christians  as  such,  but  only 
insisted  upon  prohibiting  secret  associations. 
Hence  the  leaders  of  such  societies  would  be 
likely  to«  meet  with  opposition,  and  even  at 
times  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or  violence 
of  the  populace,  though  without  bodily  harm. 
—  The  ecclesiasUcal  division  of  Rome  into 
parishes  is  traced  to  £.  (?).  He  died  c.  109. 
The  letters  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.    S.* 

£vdf  n^n*  ^va,  the  name  of  the  first  woman. 

T  - 

According  to  Gen.  2 :  20,  God  desired  to  pro- 
vide a  help  meet  for  man.  The  Hebrew 
nj33»  however,  means :  suited  to  a  place  be- 

•  •   • 

fore  him,  t.  e.,  not  simply  to  be  at  hand,  as  an 
outward  assistant  but  to  be  about  him  in  bodily 
and  spiritual  fellowship.  While  Adam  was 
sleeping,  therefore,  God  took  a  rib  from  him 
(see  Hoffmann,  Weiss,  u.  £rfD]l.,  I.,  65.  Baum- 
SARTEN,  Comm.  s.  Pentat.,  I.,  47.  Dblitzsch, 
Qenesis,  2  ed.,  p.  152.  Naosubach,  d.  Gott- 
Daenscb,  I.,  287.  Upon  similar  profane  accounts. 
Klbdkbr,  Zendavesta^  I.,  20 ;  III.,  83.  Plato, 
Snmpos.,  189,  &c.).    Adam  called  the  woman, 


whom  God  brought  to  him,  HtS^K,  which  is  her 

T       • 

generic  name  as  distinguished  from  man,  as 
vira  from  vir  in  Fbstus  {ed,  0,  MUfUr,  p.  261), 
and  Mpif  from  ai^p  in  Stmhachus  (Jerome  sup- 
poses: qucesiL  Hebr.  in  Gen.  ad  h,  L,  that  S. 
desired  to  retain  in  Gr.  the  etymoloizy  IS 
and  ISSA).     As  0*1K  ^^  °^  feminine  form,  it 

T     T 

is  used  of  both  Adam  and  Eve  {nnhomo,  or^pw^of). 
But  Adam  called  the  woman  Eve  to  designate 
her  relationship  to  the  race.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  an  appellative,  but  her  proper  name,  and 
has  not  merely  a  natural,  but  a  historical  signi- 
fication, connected  with  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion, for  Adam  gave  it  to  her  immediately  after 
the  corse  was  pronounced,  as  a  n^te  additional 
name  (Gen.  2 :  2.3.  Stun,  renders  {fwoyovo^). 
Delitssch  properly  pronounces  this  an  act  of 
faith  on  Adam's  part.  From  the  words  of  the 
corse :  '*  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  chil- 
dren," A.  derives  the  consolation  that  the  curse 
of  death  should  not  prevent  new  life  and  sal- 
vation from  issuing  from  the  womb  of  £ve. 
—  (See  Bavmoartsn,  L  c.  61,  &c.  Upon  the 
various  Gnostic-Jewish  fables  connected  with 
the  name  of  £ve:  Fabricius,  Cod,  pseudepiffr,, 
V.  T..  95-104).  Nagblsbach.*  ^ 

Evilllierodaoh  succeeded  (B.  0.  561)  hie 
father  Nebuchadneszar,  upon  the  Chaldean 
throne,  but,  on  account  of  his  voluf>tuou8nes8 
and  tyranny,  was  murdered  (559)  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Neriglisnar  (Bbros.,  ap.  Joseph,  c,  Ap,  1, 
20.  £rsBB.,  prtjep,  ev.,  9,  40).  How  Jos.,  Ant 
10,  11,  2,  can  assign  to  his  reign  18  years,  or 
Albx.,  PofyhUt,  (ap,  Eus,  ehr,  arm,,  p.  21),  12 
years,  is  inexplicable,  and  must  be  an  error,  as 
the  fixed  chronology  of  later  Chaldean  princes 
allows  of  only  2  years  for  £.  What  Jerome 
says,  on  Is.  14  :  19,  of  E.'s  regency  of  7  years 
during  his  father's  insanity,  and  of  his  subse* 

Jiuent  imprisonment,  during  which  he  formed  a 
riendship  with  the  captive  Jehoiachin  of  Judah, 
whom  he  subsequently  released,  Ac.,  is  a  rab* 
binical  invention  woven  out  of  the  statements 
made  in  Daniel  4.  (Cf.  2  Kings  25*:  27,  Ac. ; 
Jer.  52 :  31).  The  name  of  £.  is  variously  writ- 
ten. Its  Hebrew  form  points  to  the  Chald.  god 
Merodaeh  =  Mars  (see  Chaldeans  and  Bblshaz- 
zar).    Dunckbr,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.,  L,  475). 

RUbtschi.* 

Exaotions  (iallice)  are  extraordinary  assess- 
ments or  taxes,  being  either  entirely  new  levies, 
or  an  increase  of  old  ones  (c.  13,  X. ;  III..  39; 
c.  15,  X.,  h,  t,).  Such  taxes  were  per  se  illegal 
(3d  Council  of  Toledo,  589,  e.  6,  Can,  X.,  ofi. 
III.,  Leo  IV.,  c.  62,  Can.  XVI.,  qu.  I..  853). 
Hence  Alex.  III.  reiterates  the  principle  at  the 
Lat.  Council,  1179 :  Prohibemus,  ne  ab  abbaiibui 
vel  episcopis,  aiiisve  prcelaiis  noivi  census  impo* 
nantur  eccl,,  nee  veteres  augeantur,  nee  partem 
redituum  suis  usibus  appropriare  pneMUtnani 
(c.  7,  X.,  de  eensibus,  c.  eod,,  &c.).  Still  thoy 
were  sometime  allowed  upon  valid  reason  being 
l^iven  (c.  6,  X..  de  cens, ;  Clem.  I.,  de  magistris, 
v.,  1 ;  Cone.  Trident,  s.  V.,  cap,  1,  de  ref.  See 
Collections).  Jacobson.* 

Ezolusiya  is  the  right  pertaining  to  some 
Roman  Cath.  powers,  of  excluding  an  obnoxious 
Cardinal  from  nomination  for  the  papacy.    Tha 
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Emperors  of  Rome  early  neooired  great  infla* 
ence  upon  the  ohoice  of  an  incumbent  for  that 
See  —  and  this  less  throagh  their  own  love  of 
power  than  ambition  and  contentions  in  eccl. 
parties  and  aspirants.  This  interference,  at 
first  incidental,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of 
a  prerogative,  and  became  the  subject  of  various 
official  transactions  between  Emperors,  Popes, 
and  Councils.  (See  Staudbnmaibr,  Qesch.  d. 
Cishofswahlen :  TUb.,  1830.  The  decree  of 
Honoriwt,  420,  c.  d,  disL  LXXIX.,  and  c.  1,  2. 
dist.  XCVII.  The  decree  of  a  Rom.  Synod  under 
Symmachus.  502,  c.  1;  {  7,  dist.  XCVL,  c.  23, 
Can,  XVI.,  qu.  VII.  Anastasius,  biblioth,  in 
vita  Agathonis,  c,  21,  dist,  LXIII.  Lxbbr  diur- 
Kis,  c.  II.,  ed,  Garnerii:  Par.,  1680,  4to. ;  and 
in  C.  G.  IIoFFMANK,  coU,  nova  scriptt.,  &c„  T. 
II. :  Lps.,  1733,  4to.).  This  same  prerogative 
was  exercised  by  the  Prankish  and  German  Em- 
perors ( Stengel.  Gesch.  d.  frUnk.  Kniser  I.,  102, 
&c.  Staudbnmaibr).  But  Hildebrand  (Greg. 
VII.)  persuaded  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  to  confer 
the  right  of  electing  a  Pope  upon  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  "  salvo  debifo  honore  et  reverentia 
dUecti  Jilii  nostri  Henrici"  (IV.)  etc.,  (c.  \,dist, 
XXIII.).  Thenceforth  the  Emperor  possessed 
simply  the  right  of  confirmation ;  and  even  this 
was  not  long  retained.  For  the  Lat.  Cone,  of 
1179,  under  Alex.  III.  (c.  6,  X.,  de  elect,  I.,  6) 
conferred  the  election  of  a  Pope  unconditionally 
upon  the  Cardinals.  But  then  national  party 
interests  began  to  appear  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals, and  thus  the  choice  of  a  Pope  to  depend 
upon  national  politics.  As  the  Pope  was  claimed 
to  be  the  supreme  civil  potentate,  also,  no  appeal 
could  well  be  any  longer  made  to  temporal 
rulers,  to  decide  when  the  elective  college  could 
not  agree.  Hence  the  right  of  exclusion,  exer- 
cised by  the  Cardinals  themselves  was  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  earlier  imperial  prerogative 
of  confirmation.  When  this  right  was  first 
exercised  is  unknown ;  no  existing  regulations 
for  the  election  of  a  Pope  show  any  trace  of  it 
(cf.  Conscit.  Greg.  XV. :  JBlerni  patris,  of  Nov. 
15,  1621,  found  in  P,  J.  a,  Rieqoer  Corp.  jur. 
eecL  noviss,:  VienniB,  1725,  p.  3GI.  Putter, 
Literatur  d.  Staatsrecht,  III.,  864-5.  Hammer, 
de  jure  principi^  caihoLf  &q.  :  Bamberg,  1744. 
Schmidt,  thes,  jur.  eccL,  III.,  085,  Aio,  G.  L. 
BoHMBR,  jirtitcipia  jur.  can,,  ed.  VII.,  {  495). 

Jacobson.* 
Ezeffetieal  Colleetioiu.  —  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  de- 
Toted  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  SS. 
The  N.  T.  soon  took  its  place  beside  the  Old, 
and  both  were  diligently  studied.  In  this  way 
a  fund  of  exegetical  matter  was  soon  createa, 
although  very  much  scattered.  After  the  extra- 
ordinary literary  activity  of  Origen  and  the 
Greek  Church  until  its  golden  age  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent  —  after  the  lalwrs  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome  in  the  West,  it  accumu- 
late to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary 
to  epitomize,  sift,  and  arrange  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  scholiasts.  The  collections,  which 
thus  arose  were  called,  by  the  Greeks,  irtttofuU 
(itAJloyiu,  awayuyoi)  ifkfifjvtUMf^  ipufj¥ttp*  tfiMpcwtfj- 
0n(nu,  c|f7yi;<feii  ojOJitytioM,  and  the  like ;  by  the 
Latins,  simplv  glossce,  postUke.  The  commen- 
taries which  bear  the  name  of  eaienoe  (chains, 


expositions  arranged  after  each  otber  ehaio-wiae] 
are  of  later  origin.  The  first  of  them  are  iwaally 
ascribed  to  Oissiodorus  in  the  Went  al  the  cloae 
of  the  5th  cent.,  and  Procoptus,  of  Gusa,  in  the 
East,  in  the  6th  cent.  But  this  ia  incorreet,  for 
the  works  of  these  men  did  not  poweM  the  pro- 
per character  of  ootefuc,  whieh  are  sooonstracted, 
that  the  exposition  either  stands  on  the  margin 
beside  the  text,  or  more  commonly,  f<»llowa  after 
detached  verses  or  short  passages.  The  exposir 
tion  itself  is  merely  an  extract  from  eoone  exe- 
gete.  whose  nnme  is  added.  The  oompUer  allows 
himself  no  judgment  in  the  case,  ana  only  oco^ 
sionally  hazards  the  insertion  of  a  brief  remark. 
His  work  is  simply  to  collect  and  arraoge  — 
having  liberty  to  abridge  or  alter  onlj  where 
necessity  requires.  The  choice  of  the  Fathers, 
from  whom  extracts  were  made,  waa  aiocidental 
— a  matter  of  taste ;  of  course,  the  more  eminent 
were  preferred— Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  Cyril,  in  the  East,  and  before  all,  Aaga»> 
tine  in  the  West.  Heretics  were  also  naed^  bat 
with  a  word  of  caution.  From  theee  catena 
proper  are  tci  be  distinguished  those  exegetteil 
works,  in  which  the  author  ohoosea  one  or  more 
authorities,  whom  he  epitomizes  with  more  or 
less  freedom,  exercising  his  own  judgment  and 
adding  his  own  thoughts.  Such  are  the  wri- 
tings of  Procopius,  Cassiodorus,  Primasios, 
Florus  Magister,  Bede,  Rhabanus  Maums,  and 
others,  which  no  doubt  form  the  link  of  transi- 
tion to  the  cafence  proper,  whose  antiquity  we 
cannot  place  later  than  the  9th  cent.  The  pre- 
paration and  transcription  of  eatente  con  tinned 
through  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  far 
into  the  16th  cent.  Hence  their  number  is  j^real 
and  only  a  small  portion  have  been  printed  (see 
J.  A.  Fabric! I,  hihliotk,  gr.  cur.  Harl.  VIII.,  pi 
637 ;  J.  A.  NoESSBLT,  De  ecUenis  pair.  gr.  in  X. 
T.  in  his  Opttscr,  ad  hi^t.  eceles.  fase.^  III. :  HaL, 
1817, 8vo.,  p.  321).  Few  are  independent  works, 
most  of  them  being  copies  with  caprieiooa  variap 
tions  and  numerous  blunders. 

The  value  of  the  catena  is  no  longer  exegeti- 
cal, but  literary  and  historical.  They  are  not 
only  important  as  monuments  of  the  age  ia 
which  they  flourished,  but  they  oonvey  to  us 
also  treasures  from  the  ancient  Charch.  The 
extracts  given  from  works,  whioh  we  possess 
through  other  channels,  serve  the  ends  of  criti- 
cism. Besides  this,  they  contain  fragments  of 
lost  works,  especially  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
in  such  abundance  that  some  of  them  have  thos 
in  a  great  part  been  recovered.  And  here  lies 
the  chief  value  of  the  catena.  Of  late  years 
Cardinal  Mai  has  accomplished  much  in  this 
almost  unbroken  field.  The  use  of  the  catena^ 
however,  demands  the  utmost  caution,  not  be* 
cause  of  any  intentional  falttification,  but  because 
the  names  of  authors  are  here  and  there  omitted, 
or  put  in  the  wrong  place,  and  since  they  are 
generally  abbreviated,  diiferent  men  of  the  aarae 
name,  as  Gregorius,  Eusebius,  Theodoros,  Keys* 
chius,  or  of  similar  names,  as  Sevems  and  Seve- 
rianus,  are  confounded  with  each  other.  The 
text  also  is  frequently  very  corrupt  throagh 
negligence. 

For  the  reason  before  given,  the  Latin  catena 

are  of  minor  value ;  but  the  Greek,  hitherto  pub- 

I  lished,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
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Qt  notice.  For  the  Octateuch,  we  posBesn  a  Tery 
opious  one  (edited  bv  the  Greek  Nicephorus: 
,ipfl..  1772, 73, 2  T.,  fol.) ;  for  the  Ps.  (Gr.  et  Lat. 
d.  Baltb.Corderius:  Antw.,1643-46,3T.«fol.) ; 
)r  Job  (Or.  et  Lat.  Pair,  ed.,  Junius:  Lorid., 
637,  fol.) ;  for  Canticles  (J.  Meursius  :  Lugd., 
\.  1617, 4to.) ;  for  Jerem.,  Lam.,  and  Bar.  (Gr.  et 
iat,  Mich.  Gbislbrxus,  as  a  vuppl.  to  hisCum- 
leot. :  Lugd.,  1633,  fo).) ;  and  one  for  Daniel, 
D  Aug.* Mai:  Scriptr.  tttU  nova  collect.^  T.  1. 
)n  the  N;  T.  have  appeared  two  caiencg  for 
datth.  (Gr.  et  Lat.,  edited  by  Petr,  Possinus : 
oUm.,  164G,  fol.,  and  by  Balih,  Cord, :  Antw., 
047) ;  and  two  for  Mark  (one,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  pub- 
iuhed  by  Feir,  Pbssimts:  RomaB,  1673,  ful. ; 
he  other  by   Vh.  F.  Matihaei:   Mosqu.,  1775, 

1  T.,  8).  The  commentary  publiHhed  under  the 
lame  of  TUtu  Bostrensts,  in  the  Auctar.  bi- 
(liuth.  patr.  ed.  Fronto  Ducaes:  T.  IL,  and  in 
he  Bibl.  Patr.,  Paris,  T.  XIII.,  is  a  catena; 
ur  similar  passages  from  another  for  Luke,  Bce 
iug.  Mai:  Scriptor.  vett.  nov.  coll.,  T.  IX. 
•"ur  John,  Balth.  Cord,  published  one  (Gr.  and 
M.,  Antw.,  1630,  fol.),  and  Ch.  F.  Matthaki 
Hig8B.,  1782,  8vu),  for  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
rhi8  litemture  has  been  greatly  enriched  of  late 
)y  J.  A.  Cramir,  who  by  using  various  MSS., 
VA»  issued  eaiencB  on  the  entire  N.  T. :  Oxun., 
838-44,  8  T.,  8.  The  exegetical  work  on  the 
icts  and  Ep[>.,  usually  ascribed  to  (Ecuuenius, 
iitth.  of  Tricca,  is  only  an  epitomized  catena, 
mh  which  ho  bad  nothing  to  do. 

'With  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  after 
Lhe  revival  of  the  16th  cent,  new  collections 
uppeared.  They  were  of  two  kinds  ;  those  which 
contained  the  remarks  of  select  commentators, 
revised  but  unabridged,  or  those  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  expositors  were  epitomized. 
hie  most  important  works  of  the  former  class 
are:  Biblia  magna  ed.  J.  de  la  II  a  ye:  Par., 
1643,  6  T.,  fol. ;  Biblia  maxima:  Par.,  1660. 
19 T.,  fol.  (Catholic) ;  Annot.  upon  all  the  books 
of  the  0.  and  N.  T.:  Lond.,  1645,  3d  ed.  1657. 

2  vols.,  fol.  (English) ;  and  Critici  sacri  s,  da- 
riss.  viror.  in  Biblia  annot.  atqne  tract.:  Lond., 
1660,  9  T„  fol.,  ed.  by  J.  Pearson,  et  al. ;  ed. 
\\.correctiur(hy  Nic.  Gurtler),  Franco/,  ad  if., 
1695-1701  (AmsieL,  1698),  9  T.,  fol.  (both  Ca- 
tholic and  Reformed).  To  the  other  class  belong 
Synopsis  crtticor,  aliorvmque  sa\  s.  interpretum 
et  commeniatorum  by  Matth.  Polus:  Lond., 
1669,  sq.  5  T.,  fol. ;  Franco/,  ad  JIT.,  1678,  sq., 
ed.  rec.,  1712,  Ultraj.  (ex.  rec,  J.  Leusdenu), 
1684,  sq.,  5  T.,  ful.  The  Apocrypha  is  omitted. 
Here  too  belongs  Christopb.  Starcke:  Sgnop. 
biblioth.  exeget.  0.  T.:  Leipz.,  1741,  sq.,  6  vol.4to. 
( Apocrapha  omitted) ;  N.  T.,  1733,  sq.,  4  ed.,  1758, 
&c.,  3  vols.  4to.,  and  the  compilations  of  the  Eng- 
lish ezegetes :  the  0.  and  N.  T.  from  the  French 
(Hague,  1742,  sq.  4),  with  copious  notes  by  Rom. 
Teller,  J.  A.  Dietelmaier,  and  J.  Bruc&er  : 
Leipz.,  1749-70,  19  vols.,  4to.  Many  modern 
commentaries  contain  a  mass  of  ezegetical  mat- 
ter, heaped  together  with  almost  no  elaboration, 
80  that  they  bear  the  character  of  catena.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  produced  by  Catho- 
lics, as,  for  example,  the  works  of  Franc.  Ha- 
RiEus,  Jac.  TiRiNUs,  Com.  ^  Lapidb,  J.  St. 
Mbnochivs,  and  Auo.  Calmet,  oo  the  whole 


Bible,  and  many  commentaries  on  particulax 
books.        ^  0.  F.  Fritzsche.— /1jr/cr. 

Exemption  is  the  setting  aside  of  the  proper 
Jurisdiction  over  a  person  or  case,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  another,  especially  a  superior  court. 
Instances  of  substituting  ^  forum  exemium  for  a 
/  compeiens,  early  occurred ;  indeed  eccl.  juris- 
diction properly  rests  upon  an  exemption  of  the 
Church  from  that  of  civil  judges.     Each  exemp- 
tion seems  an  exception,  to  be  justified,  like  all 
departures  from  the  rule,  upon  special  grounds, 
although  sufficient  justification  was  not  always 
given.    The  constitution  of  the  Church  involves 
the   union  of  individual  members  with   their 
bishop,  and  of  the  several  congregations  M'ith 
each  other,  and  of  all  under  common  spiritual 
rulers.      This  principle  was   enrly  recognized, 
and  schisms  were  accordingly  forbidden   (see 
Schisms,  Dismissorials).    The  first  example  of 
formal  exemption  is  that  of  monasteries  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  (Thomassin,  vet,  ac  nov. 
eccl.  discipl.  circa  beneficia,  P.  I.,  lib.  III.,   o. 
XXVI.,  Ac).    The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451 
(in  Can.  IV.,  c.  12;  Can.  XVI,,  qu.  I.,  c.  10; 
-Can.  XVIII.,  qu.  III.),  expressly  decreed  the 
subjection  of  monks  to  episcopal  authority  :  and 
.subsequent  eccl.,  as  well  as   civil,  enactments 
confirmed   this   (Nov.   123,  c.  21   of  Justin.: 
546).    But  when  the  bishops  became  oppressive 
the  monasteries  sought  protection  from   their 
tyranny,  of  Synods   (Cone.  Herdense,  a.  546, 
c.  3,  c.  34,  Can^  XVI.,  qii.  I.),  Roman  bishops 
(Greg.  I.,  a.  601,  in  c.  5,  Can,  XVIII.,  qtt.  II.), 
and   kings  [Roth,   Gesch.  d.  Beneficial wesens. 
Erlang.,  1850,  pp.  202-3).     In  the  last  named 
case  some  became  monast,  regalia,  and  obtained^ 
usually,  the  free  choice  of  their  ablK)ts,  and  con- 
trol of  their  property ;  in  matters  of  discipline 
the  bishops  were  required  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  canons  (Walter,  coip.jvr.  Germ,  J.,  291, 
&c.,  531,  &o. ;  Marculfi,  formulce,  lib.  I.,f.  I, 
&c.).    But  when  the  bishops  tried  to  bring  the 
monasteries  into  greater  dependence  again  by 
corrupting  the  original  records  (Roth,  1.  c.  259, 
451,  ac),  these  sought  more  complete  freedom 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  Pope  exempted  whole  orders  (see 
Cistercians;  Clugny).    The  superior  of  such, 
therefore,  became  j^ror^h*  nuUius  dioceseos,  prco' 
laii  cumjurid,  episc.  vel  quasi,  over  the  territory 
of  their  monasteries  (see  Tit,  de  regularibus,  X., 
IIL,  31 ;  Lib.  VL,  IlL,  14;  C7««.,  III.,  9,  Ac.). 
This  led  to  complaints  from  the  bishops  which 
resulted  in  the  abolition  of  some  of  these  ex- 
emption rights  (as  by  Martin  V.,  at  Costnitx, 
1418;  and  Leo  A.,  at  the  Lat.  C.  of  1515;  see 
J.   H.   BoEHNER,  jus   eccl.  Prot,,  I,  III.,  tit. 
XXXV.,  {  34,  35).    The  evil,  however,  was  not 
fully  remedied,   and   the  commission  of  Car- 
dinals appointed,  1538,  by  Paul  III.,  was  occRr 
sioned    especially  by  exemption   abuses    still 
existing  (Ls  Plat,  monumenta  ad  hist.  Cone. 
Trid,  amplissima,  T.  II.,  601).    Hence  also  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  the  subject 
(Sarpi    [P,  &)ave  Polano],  hist.  Cone,  7Vu2., 
ed.  1622,  1.  VIII.,  pp.  886-7 ;  Cone,  Trid.,  b. 
XXV.  c.  12,  13,  de  regular. ;  s.  XXXIIL,  c.  15, 
de  ref, ;  s,  XXIV.,  c.  4,  de  ref, ;  e.  V.,  e.  1,  2, 
de  ref.;  4.  VI.,  e.  3,  4,  ^e  rrf,;  «.XXlI.td^. 
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de  obierv.  in  eeMfr.  misscB,  in  fine;  XXV.,  c.  { 
14,  de  re/*.).    But  roost  of  the  exempted  moDAS-  > 
teries  were  afterwards  dissolved  in  consequence  i 
of  their  secularisation.     Besides  these  regular 
exemptions,  special  ex.  were  obtained  bj  secular 
clergy  (but  see  Cone,  Trid.,  s,  Yll.,  c.  14,  de 
ref,),  bishops,  and  even  laymen. 

Exemptions  could  be  granted  only  for  eood 
reasons.  They  rest  upon  a  papal  privilege 
(c.  10.  (fe  priv.,  in  VR,  V.,  7  ;  Bonif.,  VIII.), 
but  this  not  conveyed  by  an  ordination  per- 
formed by  the  Pope  (c.  7,  X.,  de  majoriiaie  et 
obediential  I.,  33  ;  Innoc.  III.,  a.  1206 )«  or  upon 
a  prescription  of  40  years,  presuming  a  titu- 
lar right  (c.  15,  18,  A.,  de  prtescr.t  II.,  26 ; 
Innoc.  III.,  a.  1202.  1208;  c.  7,  de  privil,,  in 
Vr.,  v.,  7  ;  Bonif.,  VIIL),  or  without  a  title 
and  irrespective  of  prescription.  In  recent  times, 
however,  civil  governments  have  required  the 
approval  of  the  State. 

In  the  ProUstani  C,  the  only  occasion  for  ex- 
emptions arose  from  the  relations  sustained  to 
the  Romish  C.  According  to  the  principle: 
quidquid  eat  isparochia  est  etiam  ox  parochia 
(Tit.  X.,  III.,  29),  priests  were  allowed  to  exeiv 
cise  eccl.  lurisdiction  over  Protestants  within 
their  parish.  It  required  long  struggles  to  get 
this  abolished  ;  indeed  the  Rom.  C.  has  never 
surrendered  the  principle,  and  in  some  cases 
the  independence  of  Protestants  has  been  only 
recently  secured. — (Cf.  Art.  Consislorial  Consiir 
tutioH).  Jacobson.* 

Ezoroism,  iio^xioiih^ — the  formal  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  ifiings.  From 
Luke  11 :  19,  20,  it  appears  that  persons  pos- 
sessed of  such  spirits  were  common  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  According  to  Mntth. 
10 :  8 ;  Luke  9:1;  10 :  17,  19,  power  was  given 
to  the  disciples  **to  cost  out  devils,"  although 
they  sometimes  failed  (Matth.  17  :  19 ;  Luke  9 : 
40).  On  the  other  hand,  wc  are  told  (Luke  9  : 
49)  of  one  who  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  without  belonging  to  his  disciples ;  and 
a  similar  cose  occurs  in  Acts  19 :  13.  If  now 
the  name  of  Jesus  had  such  power  with  unbe- 
lievers, how  much  more  with  believers !  Hence 
2fbfu//ia/i(Apologet.,  C.23)  declares  it  certain 
that  one  possessed  "  a  quolibet  Chrisiiano  loqui 
jussus"  must  obey  the  command  and  that  every 
Christian  as  such,  has  power  over  demons. 
Likewise,  Orioex  {Contra  Celstttn,  VII.,  334) 
mentions  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  not  a  few 
Christians,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mulas of  exorcism,  being  in  general  a  plain,  unlet- 
tered people C^ftwrot),  cured  demoniacs  by  prayer 
alone,  and  simple  adjuration.  This  gift  of  heal- 
ing, therefore,  was  esteemed  a  charisma,  which, 
though  pledged  to  bishops  and  teachers,  was  be- 
stowed also  on  particular  persons  out  of  their 
ranks.  Hence  these  persons,  who,  though  not  or- 
dained to  the  work  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bishops' 
hands,  yet  needed  his  approval,  were  styled 
(Constit.,  Vlll.,  26)  exorcistce  per  gratiam,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  per  ordinem,  who 
were  received  by  ordination  into  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  as  we  find  it  in  the  West  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  3d  cent.  Bishop  Cornelius 
of  Rome  (251),  at  least,  expressly  names  exor- 
cists as  one  of  the  four  inferiores  ordines  ecclesice* 
Room  was  made  for  them  in  connection  with 


the  rite  of  baptism.    As  he  who  had  not  Ckrk 
for  his  Lord  belonged  to  the  devil,  erery  sd&l 
catechumen  was  required  publicly  and  6oleiDB.T 
to  renounce  the  devil,  before    baptuim.     F? 
those  to  be  baptized  on  Easter,  the   Soik^kr 
Oculi  was  appointed  for  this  **a6  rcnuntiattfC 
hence  called  Exorcism-Sunday^  and  with  ^rfg^ 
ence  to  this  ancient  Christian  coetom,  the  (W 
pels  for  the  first  three  Sundays  in  Lent  are  ». 
chosen,  that  they  all  refer  to  the  superioriiT  ef 
Christ  over  the  devil.    £vcn  in  the  ca«e  of  M 
dren,  such  a  form  of  renunciation  oonld  not  be 
laid  aside,  since,  on   account   of  ori^ual  ut, 
the^  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  derZ 
until  liaptized;  and  it  seemed    also  rif^ht  sm 
proper  for  the  priest,  or  the  assisting  exoress* 
to  drive  out  the  impure  spirit  of  sin  from  the  is- 
fant  bj^  the  breath  (exsnjiatio),  and  bj  a  seeaei 
breathing  upon  it  (insttfflatio),  to  symbolixe  \hi 
entrance  of  the  Spirit,  as  is  still  the  practtee  U 
the  Rom.  Church.     **Sacerdos,"  so  it  standi  ii 
the   Ritual,  '*  exsujfflat  ter  in   faciem   Catecha- 
meni,  semel  dicens :  £xi  ab  eo  (ea),  ftpiritas  in- 
munde,  et  da  locum  Spiritui  Sancto  Paraclita. 
Ilic  in  moduui  crucis  halet  in  faciem  ipsios  r. 
dicat;  Accipe  Spiritum  bonum  per  istam  uunf- 
flalionem,  et  Dei  benedictionero.     f  Pax  tihi:' 
Besides  this,  in  ancient  times,  the  sohcalied  eiier- 
gumens  (ivtpyovfuvoi  sc.  v;c6  jtinvfJMtiAp  dacaBa^i^]. 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  exorcists,  and 
whilst  the  bishop  or  priest  at  every  pablic  k> 
vice  offered  the  prayer  prescribed  for  these  un- 
happy creatures,  the  former  laid  their  hands  on 
them  daily  with  prayer.     (Cons,  the  4th  Coqbc; 
of  Carthage  (398),  c.  90,  Omni  die  exaretMictah 
ergumenis  manus  imponant).  Athough  these  en- 
ergumens,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  more 
and  more  rare,  and  baptiftmal  exorcism,  especi- 
ally in  smaller  churches  with  ooly  one  priest, 
fell  upon  the  ofiiciating  priest,  yet  the  Rosaa 
Church   never  gave  up  the  order  of  exorcists. 
To  this  day  every  clergyman,  before  be  is  o^ 
duined  as  a  priest,  receives  the  consecration  of 
the  four  lower  ordi/iM,  t.  e.,  he  is  ordained  first  as 
ostiarius,  then  as  lector ,  then  as  exorcist,  and  then 
as  acoluih.     Touching  that  of  exorcist,  the  4ch 
Counc.  of  Cnrtbuge  (can. 9), decrees:  Exorcista^ 
quum  ordinatur,  accipiat  de  manu  episcopi  libtil- 
lum,  in  quo  scripti  sunt  exorcismi  —  at  present  it 
is  generally  a  missal, which  the  ordaining  bia^hop 
hands  to  each  of  the  candidates  to  touch  — (i»- 
eente  sibiepiscopo:  Accipe  et  commenda  memoriity 
et  habeto  potestatem  imponendi  manus  super  at- 
ergumeaum,  stve  baptizatum  sive  catcchumemtm. 
Ah  cases  of  possession  rarely  occur  now-a>day6, 
this  general  authority  does  not  suffice*    It  is  the 
duty  of  the  priest  to  prepare  himself  specially  by 
fasting,  prayer,  confession,  and  the  eocharist, 
for  his  work,  whioh  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
church,  the  sacristy,  the  house  of  the  priest,  or 
if  need  be,  in  that  of  the  sick  man,  yet  always 
in  the  presence   of  witnesses.      Here,  arrayed 
in  robe,  cope,  and  a  blue  stole,  he  first  sprinkles 
the  subject  with  holy  water,  and,  kneeling  down, 
prays  the  All  Saints'  litany,  the  Lt)rd  s  prayer, 
and  Pd.  53,  Deus  in  nomine  tuo  (in  our  vers.  Ps. 
54) ;  then  two  prayers  in  which,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  patient,  be  commands 
the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  by  virtue  of  the  mysta- 
ries  of  the  incarnation,  the  suffering  and  deaths 
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ic  rcsarrection  and  nsceniiion  of  Christ,  the 
snclin^  of  the  Spirit,  »nd  the  comin);;  ngain  to 
u<]gment  Thereupon  follows  the  lesAon  from 
ohn  1,  Jn  principio  erat  Verbttm,  "with  Mnrk 
5  :  15-18,  and  Luke  10 :  17-19.  Then  he  lajs 
oth  hundn  upon  the  head  of  the  ener^umen, 
dying  :  Ecce  crucem  Domini:  fuijiie  partes  ad" 
srsce:  virit  leo  de  irihu  Jnda,  and  the  prayer 
>llow8,  with  the  proper  formula  of  exorcinm : 
JSxcrcnzo  /e,  immutide  spiritus"  the  priest 
leanwhile  making!;  three  crosReti,  in  the  name  of 
be  Trinity,  on  the  brow  and  breast  of  the  ener- 
;uinen.  If  the  evil  npirit  does  not  depart,  all  these 
eremonies  must  be  repeated.  In  regard  to  the 
xorcism  of  ihing*^  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  that 
jvery  creature  of  God,  used  with  thankspving, 
s  good,  stands  true  at  all  times.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  curse,  which  the  first  sin  brought 
ipon  all  naturp,  it  seemed  necessary  to  exorcise 
>eforehand  thinp^  deni^ned  for  sacred  use,  such 
LS  the  ^Doier  and  salt^  required  for  holy  water. 
Seasta  also,  horses,  fields  and  fruits  are  so 
.reated,  more  frequently  in  the  Greek  Church 
J] an  in  the  Roman.  In  Russia  there  is  a  spe- 
cial festival  for  the  consecration  of  fruits  by  the 
priest,  and  before  that  day  no  one  durst  est; 
&fter,  he  may  devour  ripe  and  unripe  indis- 
sriminately.  and  if  any  one  becomes  dend-drunk 
be  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  was 
DOt  caused  bv  demoniacal  influences. 

In  the  EvanjEclical  Church,  the  question, 
whether  exorcism  should  be  retained  or  not,  was 
discussied,  only  hi>wever  in  its  connection  with 
baptism.  Since  Zwingli  and  Calvin  (Instit., 
1  v.,  c.  15,  19)  were  decidedly  adverse,  it  soon 
disappeared  among  the  Reformed,  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  either  in  the  Augsburg  Agenda  of 
1537  and  1545,  the  Sirassburg  Church  Disci- 
pline  of  1543  and  1598,  that  of  the  Falatinaie, 
or  that  of  Swabinn  Halle,  1543. 

On  the  other  hand,  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
had  approved  of  it,  and  their  exnmple  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  Lutheran  theologians.  First 
in  1583  Ileshuss  ventured  to  take  ground  against 
it,  but  was  answered  by  Just.  Menius.  It  thus 
became  a  point  of  difiference  between  the  two 
churches,  and  any  one  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  setting  it  aside,  was  ac- 
cused of  *'  Calvinism."  Hence,  when  the  /Vim- 
sian  K,  0,  of  1558  dropped  it,  the  estates  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  new  baptismal  office  was 
forced  upon  them  which  could  only  lead  to  Cal- 
vinism. The  controversy  ^rew  still  more  vio- 
lent when  Nic.Krell,  the  privy  counsellor  of  the 
elector  Christian  I.  of  Saxony,  a  decided  friend 
of  the  "  Philippists,"  who  were  suspected  of 
Crypto-Ciilvinism,  ordered  (1591)  the  Saxon 
preachers  to  omit  it  in  baptism  ;  but  the  elector 
died  soon  after,  when  K.  was  condemned  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  and  peace  restored  through 
the  revival  of  exorcism  by  a  Diet  held  at  Toi^ 
gaa  in  1592.  Of  later  theologians,  Gerhard, 
Quenstedi,  and  Hollaz,  declared  its  use  or  dis- 
use a  matter  of  indifference;  Baier  and  Baum- 
garten  favored  its  abolition,  as  also  Reinhard 
and  his  school  still  more  strongly.  Since  that 
time  it  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  II.  A, — Porter, 

EuuperiuSt  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  c.  390-410. 
Terome,  irbo  dedicated  bis  Comm.  on  Zacbar. 


to  E.  especially  commends  his  benefloenee,  a 
virtue  for  the  exercise  of  which  that  age  of 
rapine,  perpetrated  by  Vandals,  Alani,  and 
Suevi.  am>rdcd  ample  opportunity.  He  imitated, 
says  Jer.,  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  feeding  others 
whilst  fasting  himself.  To  aid  the  destitute  he 
sold,  not  only  all  his  own  goods,  but  the  sacred 
vessels,  also,  carrying  the  body  of  Christ  in  a 
wooden  tray,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  in  a  glass 
vessel.  He  also  assisted,  pecuniarily,  the  nume* 
rous  monks  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Lybia.  He 
is  said  to  have  completed  the  basilica  of  St. 
Saturnine  begun  by  his  predecessor  Silvius.  — 
(Boll AND.  ad  28,  Sept.,  ae  s.  Exsuperio,  TiUe' 
mont  Mem,,  X..  p.  617  et  825).  P.* 

Ezekiel,  the  Prophet^^^l,  His  name  signifies 
**God  strengthens,"  referring  not  merely  to  him 
whom  God  strengthens,  but  rather  to  him  whose 
being  is  a  personal  proof  of  the  strength  of  God. 
Ezekiel  was  the  son  <»f  Busi  and  belonged  to  the 
sacerdotal  family  (Ezek.  1:3;  cf.  1  Chron. 
24 :  16).  His  abode  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  activity  as  a  sacerdotal  prophet,  was  at 
the  river  Chebar  (LXX.,  Xo/lop)  among  the  cap- 
tives (1  :  1).  Tills  was  doubtless  the  Chobaras 
which  took  its  rise  in  Mt.  Masius,  and,  afler  re* 
ceiving  the  Mygdonius  near  Circesium,  empties 
into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
he  was  among  the  eminent  Jews  taken  captive  to 
Babylon  with  King  Jehoiachim  (1  :  2;  26  :  1 ; 
30:20;  31:1;  32:1:40:1;  2  Kings  24:14- 
16).  lie  calls  the  locality  a  part  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  (1:3).  Here  we  find  him  settled 
with  his  own  family  (3  :  24;  24  :  18).  As  ho 
was  first  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  5th 
year  of  the  captivity  ot  Jehoiachim  (1:2),  inter- 
nal probability  favors  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  10, 6, 3)  that  E.  was  removed  from  Jerussr 
lem  to  Chebar  in  his  youth.  His  official  labors 
seem  to  have  lasted  23  years,  viz.,  from  the  5th  to 
the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (29 :  17).  Be^rond 
this  we  have  no  account  of  him.  For  the  opinion 
that  E.  was  carried  away  to  Chebar  with  exiles 
of  Israel,  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachim 
( Wilier,  Lex. ;  Hdoemick,  Comm.  on  Ez.)  is  un- 
founded. 

II.  Ezekiel  was  called  to  the  pn)phetic  office 
under  circumstances  which  render  his  case  alto- 
gether peculiar.  For  although  those  of  his  co- 
temporary  Jeremiah  somewhat  resemble  Eze- 
kiel s,  still  Jeremiah  prophecied  in  Jerusalem 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  whilst 
E.'s  sphere  was  in  a  foreign  country.  In  this 
respect  Daniel  comes  nearest  to  him,  of  whom 
also  E.  had  knowledge  (14  :  14;  28:  3).  Bat 
Daniel  was  properly,  a  world-prophet,  not  a  pro* 
phet  of  Israel  (see  Art.).  Between  Ezra  and 
Ezekiel,  furthermore,  there  was  this  difference, 
that  Ezra  wns  a  learned  scribe  who  derived  his 
knowledge  from  the  study  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
whilst  E.  was  prophetically  illumined  by  the 
Spirit  And  there  is  a  striking  significance  in  this 
peculiarity  of  Ezeki<  1,  that  God  should  raise  up 
such  a  prophet  out  of  the  midst  of  a  captivity 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and 
will  last  until  the  general  conversion  of  Israel. 
It  wns  E.'s  mission  to  furnish  his  people  with  a 
prophecy  adapted  to  these  circumstances  from 
first  to  last.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
called  to  the  office  corresponds  with  the  natore 
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of  hit  mission  (1 :  33 ;  11 :  22, 23).  How  clearly  > 
this  indicates,  that  God  now  began  a  new  mode 
of  revelation  to  his  people,  one  which  demon- 
strated that  he  coold  carry  forward  his  purposes 
oonoerning  them,  independently  of  the  temple 
and  its  priests  1  (Comp.  11 :  16-23).  In  fact 
E.'s  prophetic  position  and  activity,  seem  to  be 
a  new  beginning  of  internal  development:  he 
appears  to  be  a  religious  and  spiritual  central 
point,  around  which  those  captives  who  had 
hitherto  rejected  all  guidance,  gather  for  counsel 
and  comfort  (8:  1;  11:25;  13:24;  14:  1; 
20  :  1 ;  24  :  19 ;  33  :  31,  32).  This  was  the 
sacred  and  the  divine  beginning  of  that  deve- 
lopment of  religious  life  in  Israel  which  has 
been  more  or  less  maintained  in  the  services  of 
the  synagogues  to  the  pre;ientday,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  Israel  has  experiencea  in  heart  what 
it  confcKses  with  the  mouth  in  the  UHages  and 
formularies  of  the  synagogues  (see  Vitrinoa, 
De  synag.  vet.,  332,  &c.).  To  start  this  was 
no  easy  work,  which  any  one  might  have  suo- 
oessfully  undertaken,  but  we  see  in  advance 
the  centuries  of  God-opposing  obstinacy  and 
deadness,  which  has  ever  combined  with  this 
apparent  life  among  the  dispersed  of  Israel ; 
and  the  prophet  everywhere  anticipated  and 
counteracts  this  opposition  to  the  plans  of  God 
[l2  :  21-28 ;  13  :  10,  16-23.  Comp.  Jer.  6 :  14  ; 
29  :  8,  9,  15).  But  although  the  prophet's  mis- 
sion was  a  difficult  one,  in  view  or  the  perverse- 
ness  of  the  people,  he  was  confirmed  in  it,  by 
the  fulfilment  of  nis  prophecies  against  the  temple 

i9  :  6),  Jerusalem  ((uiapt.  4),  the  people  of 
srael  (c.  5)  and  the  holy  Mt.  (c.  6).  Naturally, 
the  day  of  such  fulfilments  was  a  notable  one 
for  the  prophet  (24  :  1,  2),  fur  it  would  dissipate 
the  delusion  of  the  people,  and  awaken  deeper 
respect  for  the  prophet.  We  may  assume  that 
the  events  exerted  a  still  more  salutary  and 
wide-spread  influence  upon  those  who  survived ; 
for  soon  after  the  exile  the  Jews  finally  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  they  have  persevered  in 
this  until  the  present  day.  But  this  beginning 
of  the  conversion  of  Israel  (Zach.  1:6),  being 
mistaken  for  the  completion  of  that  conversion, 
became  the  occasitm  of  an  evil  more  dangerous 
than  open  idolatry  had  been..  They  imagined 
that  because  they  now  shunned  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  idolatry,  they  had  attained  to  the 
purity  and  holiness  required,  and  thus  fell  into 
the  snare  of  self-righteousness  and  hypocriny, 
which  would  once  show  itself  in  blasphemieH 
and  persecutions  against  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  anointed  messengers.  Hence  E.'s  denuncia- 
tion of  this  evil  ( 12  :  2 ;  14 : 1-3 ;  20 :  3  ;  33 :  31, 
32 ;  comp.  Is.  6  :  10),  and  call  for  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit  (18 :  5-9, 30, 33) ;  comp.  11 :  14; 
36  :  26).  In  these  passages  we  discern  essen- 
tially the  same  tone  of  doctrine  and  exhortation 
met  with  in  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  Mt,  and 
in  the  £p.  of  James — all  intended  to  work  pro- 

{ler  humility  in  the  self-righteous,  self-deceived 
sraelites. — Having  such  difficulties  to  meet  we 
can  readily  perceive  why  he  needed  a  forehead 
like  adamant  (3  :  8,  9),  by  which,  however,  is 
not  meant  insensibility  to  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  but  invincible  firmness  of  spirit  (9  :  4, 
8;  10:  13;  21 :  11,  12;  24 :  17-27 ;  32:  18; 
2:5,7;  3  :  11,  27).     Hence  he  ranks  with 


Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as  one  of  the  three  great 
prophets  of  Israel.  For  ns  it  was  Isaiah '«  mis- 
sion to  proclaim  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel 
at  the  moment  when  the  necessity  of  the  jud^ 
ment  of  the  captivity  became  most  appareot, 
and  Jeremiah's  to  prophecy  when  the  judxment 
fell  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  huuseof 
Davia,  so  it  was  Esekiel's  mission  to  lead  the 
rebellious  bouse  of  Israel  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  heathen,  for  its  long  probation.  And  sot- 
withstanding  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and 
their  obstinacy,  they  could  not,  in  their  csp- 
tivity,  wholly  resist  the  impression  which  E.'fl 
divine  mission  and  authority  made  upon  tbem. 
They  not  only  rallied  around  him  as  their  ^piri^ 
ual  centre  and  refuge,  but  hia  name  and  repu- 
tation rose  high  among  them  (comp.  Wisdom 
49  :  10,  11),  and  to  this  day  they  honor  bis  sap- 
posed  sepulchre  (IIottingbr.  Thes. pfiU,,  Alb; 
Ausland,  1853,  No.  40.  p.  957). 

III.  Although  £.,  as  a  prophet,  exerted  im- 
mediate influence  upon  the  people,  bis  workwu 
intended  to  reach  beyond  his  own  age  and  rei>> 
tions.  His  prophecies  therefore  were  coiomitied 
to  writing,  to  be  handed  down  to  mure  appie* 
dating  generations,  not  only  in  the  succeasioB 
of  Israel,  but  among  the  Gentiles.  This  was 
intimated  even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
portions  of  his  prophecy  were  sec  befure  bio 
(2:9;  3:3).  And  the  Synagogue  seems  to 
have  apprehended  this  more  extensive  design  of 
the  book,  for  it  was  forbidden  to  be  read  bj  pe^ 
sons  under  30  y.  of  nge  (Zunz,  I.  c,  163). 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  Gentile  Chureh,  upon 
which  the  spirit  of  understanding  prophecy  bai 
fallen,  to  search  into  the  meaning  of  this  book, 
and  unfold  it  to  the  blinded  Jews.  This  is  espe- 
cially claimed  by  the  last  third  of  the  book,  con- 
taining the  prophecies  concerning  the  Mis.  and 
house  of  Israel  (c.  3G,  37),  concerning  Gog  and 
Magog  (c.  38,  39),  and  concerning  the  nev 
sanctuary  and  city  of  Jehovah  (c.  40-48).— (Be- 
sides the  standard  commentaries,  see  Ukss, 
Briefe  Uber  d.  Offenb.  Johannes,  131-136). 

BADMGARTCy.* 

Ezion-geber,  is  mentioned  us  one  of  the  lait 
stations  of  Israel  on  the  journey  thnmjrh  the 
desert,  whence  they  journeyed  towards  Moab 
(Numb.  33  :  35,  &o, ;  Deut.  2 :  8).  It  was  near 
£lath,  in  Edoiu.  Solomon's  fleet  started  for 
Ophir  from  £.,  and  there  Jehoshaphat's  sbips 
were  broken  (1  Kings  9 :  2C  ;  22  :  49).  It  m 
consequently,  a  harbor,  but  its  precise  localitr 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  although  stroog 

frobabilities  favor  Ewald's  suggestion  (Geseb. 
sr..  III.,  1,  p.  77).  that  it  w>\s  only  the  bsrbor 
of  Elath.— (bee  Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia; 
Schubert,  Reise,  II.,  379 ;  Burckhardt's  Rei- 
sen  V.  Geseniva,  11.,  831 ;  Ruppeli.,  Bern  in 
Nubien,  &c.,  251,  &c. ;  Ritter's  £rdk.,  X/T., 
53,  167, 229,  284, 366,  &c, ;  Robinson's  Palest). 

RiJETscm.* 

Esra  and  Nehemiah.  —  The  book  of  £irs 

consists  of  the  following  parts :  I.  Chpts.  1-6: 
22,  embracing  the  period  preceding  Ezra's  tloi< 
(subdivisions :  1-4  :  7  (Hebrew) ;  4 :  8 ;  6 :  18 
(Chaldaic) ;  6 :  19-22  (Hebrew.))  II.  Chpta.  7- 
10 :  44,  embracing  the  time  of  Esra  (aubd.,  7: 
1-11  (Hebrew);  7:12-26  (Chaldaic);  7:27 
10 :  44  (Hebrew)). — In  determining  the  autbo^ 
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[lip,  date,  and  integrity  of  the  book,  everything 
epend8  upon  the  question  whether  Chronicles, 
Izra,  and  x^ehemiah  were  not  the  production  of 
R«  person  (see  Art  Chronicles), — The  following 
re  the  most  conclusive  reasons  against  the 
nity  of  the  three  books.  Neh.  1 : 1,  clearly  an- 
tounces  a  new  book,  distinct  in  its  authorship 
rem  the  Chronicles.  And  why,  but  on  this 
upposition,  would  1  Chron.  9,  be  repeated  in 
^eh.  11,  where  the  list  more  properly  belongs? 
f  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  not.  written  long 
)rior  to  the  Chronicles,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
irhy  these  should  not  have  been  taken  up  into 
he  canon  before  those.  Ezra  2  (com p.  Neh. 
!)  was  derived  by  the  author  from  an  original 
iocument  at  hand ;  so  4 :  8-6  :  18,  from  an 
Aramaic  document  discovered  by  the  author. 
The  latter  section  was  written  by  an  eye-wi(- 
dess  (5 : 4,  which  is  not  contradicted  by  6 :  14). 
AJ1,  therefore,  in  P.  I.  which  is  not  copied  from 

frimitive  sources,  was  written  by  om  author 
even  includinjj  6  :  19-22).    In  P.  II.,  7  :  26- 
9 :  15,  is  certainly  by  Ezra ;  and  idthough  in 
7 :  1-11,  and  chapt  10,  the  author  speaks  in 
the  third  person,  this  does  not  prove  another 
origin  (see  KsiL,  apolog.  Versuch,  124). — Con- 
cerning E.  himself,  our  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  book  bearing  his  name.    Of  sacer- 
dotal descent,  be  was  closely  related  to  the  high- 
Driest  Joshua.     He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Artazerzes  Longim.  (7 :  12-26).    Having  con- 
ducted the  retorn  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions,  he  banished 
the  foreign  wives  (7  : 6,  14,  25  ;  Neh.  8:9; 
Ezra  9,  IQ).    Foremost  in  studying  the  law  he 
made  it  a  point  to  reduce  it  also  to  practice 
(7 :  10).  When  in  exile,  the  Jews  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law 
M  never  before,  and  Ezra,  as  their  representa- 
tive, became  the  model  of  a  priest  mighty  in 
Scripture,    (lathering  round  nim  such  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  as  sympathized  with  him 
(Neh.  8 : 7-9 ;  10 :  29),  they  explained  the  sacred 
Word  to  the  people.    Now  for  the  first  time  do 
we  find  a  pulpit  (Neh.  8  :  4).    Great  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  hear  these  instructions 
(d :  3).     E.  may  bo  called  the  Reformer  of 
Israel,  — Tradition  speaks  of  him  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Synagoga  magna  and  collector  of 
the  canon,  a  work  loudly  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  this  period.    He  gathered  the  24 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  but,  as  we  cannot  tell 
whether  he  died  before  or  ailer  the  last  prophet, 
and  he  could  not  be  certain  whether  G()d  would 
botsend  another  dr^p  >fo^yfV9tof,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  finished  the  canon.    (Touching  his 
labors,  in  this  department,  which  tradition  ex- 
aggerates, see  the  Church  Fathers  in  Fabbic. 
Cod,  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.,  p.  1158;  cf.  Euseb., 
S,  K,  v.,  8 ;  Iren.,  adv.  W..  III.,  25  (21,  2 
^.  Stieren) ;  Tertull.,  de  habit.  muL,  I.  C,  3 ; 
Basil,  ep.  ad  Fhilonem.,  Clem.,  Strom.,  I.,  c. 
22,  {  149,  ed.  Klotz;    Hieron.,    adv.    Hdois; 
UiDOR.,  lihr.  in.,  mym6l.).'^YLe  is  also  said  to 
nave  introduced  the  square  letter  (Tbini.  San- 
Mr,  C.  2;  Hibrok.  in prol.  gaUai,),  the  points 
and  the  Masora.    To  him  are  ascribed  10  legal 
precepts  (comp.  Woljf,  6i6/.  hebt\,  p,  943; 


Otho,  lex  rabb.  phiL,  p.  174).  Two  apocry- 
phal writings  bear  his  name:  the  so-called  third 
book  of  Ezra  (in  Cod.  Alex,  i  Mptvf,  in  Vei.  Lai, 
Sgrus),  and  LXX.  Ezra  I.  (in  Isidor.,  Orig., 
6,  2,  Ezra  IIJ.  Comp.  Fabric,  bibl.  groBca  L. 
III.,  p.  746 ;  EiCHHORM,  Einl.  in  apokr.  Sohrift. 
d.  A.  T.,  Lpzg.,  1795,  p.  335. — On  the  prophetio- 
apocalyptio  Yourth  book  of  Ezra,  see  Fabr., 
Cod.  apoer.  N.  T.,  p.  936.  LUckb,  Einl.  in  die 
Offenb.  Joh.,  p.  80.  Ersch  and  Oruber,  Art. 
Ezra  by  Eodiger.  — On  an  autograph  of  Eisra'a, 
viz.,  the  Codex  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  J^y  his 
own  hand,  see  Fabr.,  I,  c,  p.  1147. — Concerning 
his  death  wo  have  only  fables.  According  to 
Jos.  (^91^.  XI.,  5,  5)  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem  ;  according  to  others,  on  a  jourpey  to 
Persia  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age.  His  grave 
is  pointed  out  on  the  Tigris  (according  Uj^^er^a" 
mm  V.  Tudda,  I.,'  p.  73,  ed.  Asoher). 

The  book  of  Neh.  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts :  I.  chapt.  1-7 ;  II.  c.  8-10;  III.  c.  11-13. 
Clearest  and  most  connected  of  all  are  tib^  first 
six  chapters,  which,  it  is  admitted,  were  written 
by  Nehemiah.  The  seotion,  chapter  87IO  — 
according  to  Khinert  (DiJrpt.  Beilr.,  I.,  p.i31), 
and  Hdctmick  (Einl.  II.,  p.  305) — was'  com- 

Sosed  by  Ezra,  but  transcribed  verbatim  by 
fehemiah ;  according  to  Keil  (Einl.,  p.  S22),  by 
Neh.  himself;  whilst  De  WeUe  (Einl.,  fj.  291) 
regards  it  as  an  interpolation,  and  Ewfld,  aa 
the  production  of  the  author  of  all  three  works. 
It  must  be  believed,  however,  that  it  wi^  writ- 
ten by  some  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of, Neh. 
—  whether  by  Ezra,  or  Neh.,  or  some  ona  else, 
is  of  small  account.  Of  the  following  opapt, 
the  authorship  of  12 : 1-26,  and  12  :  44—13  :  3, 
is  denied  to  Neh.  (See  Joe.  Ant.  XL>,  7,  8;  ni 
Wette,  Einl.,  p.  293  ;  Vitrinoa«  Observ.  ss^  VI., 
p.  337 ;  Rambach,  Annal.  in  libr.  Neh,  in  den 
uberr,  Annot.  in  Hagiogr^  Vol.  III.,  ad  h.  1 ; 
KxiL,  2.  c,  p.  86,  and  Art  Darius).  —  The  son 
of  Ilachaliah  (1 :  1),  N.  was  the  cup-bearer  of 
Artaxerxes  Longim.,  who  highly  esteemed  him. 
In  the  year  445  B.  C,  clothed  with  royal  i^utho- 
rity  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion to  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Jews 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  Ezra  in  regard  to 
their  religion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Neh. 
bore  a  double  title :  Pacha,  or  Pascha,  ani}  Thir- 
satha.    The  former  seems  to  have  been  his  pro- 

fer  official  title  (see  3  :  7 ;  5  :  14,  18 ;  comp.  ▼. 
5,  and  3  :  11 ;  7  :  11) ;  the  latter  was  merely 
honorary  (8 :  9 ;  10 : 2 ;  7 :  65,  70 ;  Ezra  4:  63), 
In  433  i.  C,  he  went  back  to  the  court*  but  got 
permission  to  return  (Neh.  13  :  6).  Concern- 
ing the  duration  of  his  absence,  see  IVide^ua^i 
Connexions.  Of  his  death,  nothing  is  known. 
Jos.  Ant.,  XI.,  5,  8,  says  that  he  died  an  tlf 
ynfioi  a^iMOfuyof.  See  the  beautiful  sketch  of 
his  life  by  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  III.,  2,  p. 
166.— (Comp.  v.  Stbiqbl,  Schol.  in  libr.  Esj[€s : 
Lps.,  1571.  The  same,  Schol.  in  Nehem.:  ib., 
1575.    J.  H.  MicHAELi's  Annot.  in  libr.  Esr. 

Sin  uberr,  Annot.  in  Hdgiogr.,  Vol.  III.).  J.  J. 
Iambach,  Annot.  in  libr.  Nehem.  ioleo  in  uherr, 
Annta.  in  Hdgiogr,,  Vol.  III.).  BERTHiAU.haE 
announced  a  Comm.  on  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Esther). 

Naqslsbach  ^Ermenirout. 
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Faber,  John  AuguHanus,  bora  at  Freibarg, 
Bwitserland.  He  joined  the  Dominicans  at 
Augsburg,  and  became  their  prior.  Id  1516  he 
taught  (probably  theology)  at  Bologna,  and  was 
afterwardo  appointed  court-preacher  and  con- 
fessor of  Maxim.  I.,  whose  funeral  sermon  be 
preached  Jan.  16,  1519.  Some  other  honors 
and  offices  were  also  conferred  upon  him. 
(Erasm.,  ej>.  XVI.,  16  ed,  Basil).  Charles  V. 
made  F.  his  court-preacher,  •  152(V-21,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Erasmus,  who  describes  him 
as  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  affable  man.  ^  At 
the  same  time  F.  projected  measures  of  concilia- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Lutherans,  counselling, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus,  the  appointment 
of  a  tribunal,  conjointly  by  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, the  Christian  iLings,  and  the  German 
Electors,  by  which  existing  dissensions  might 
be  settled.  He  communicated  this  plan  oralW 
(at  Cologne,  Nov.  2,  1520)  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  and  afterwards  in  writing.  Subse- 
quently he  and  Erasmus  differed  more  and  more 
in  their  views  of  Luther.— F.  died  about  1531. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  left  any  unpublished 
writings.  He  is  often  confounded  with  John 
F.,  of  Vienna,  or  with  F.  of  Heilbronn.  —  (See 
Sbckendorf,  hist,  LutLt  1521.  Echard  xt 
QufTiP,  Scr.  O.  Freed.,  II.,  80). 

Waoenmann.* 
Faber,  J(>hn  {Fabri),  Bishop  of  Vienna,  born 
in  Leutkirch,  Suabia,  in  1478,  earlv  joined  the 
Dominicans,  studied  theology  at  Freiburg,  Breis- 
gau,  where  he  was  made  ATo^.  art,,  then  Dr. 
jur.  canon,  or  theoL  Talented  and  studious  he 
was  soon  chosen  vicar  of  Lindau  and  Leutkirch, 
and  then  episcopal  official  in  Basel,  and  canon 
of  the  principal  church  there.  In  1518  Hugo, 
B.  of  Landenoerg,  appointed  F.  his  Yicar-gene> 
ral  in  Constance,  atid  Leo  X.  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  papal  prothonotary. — At  first  F.  sus- 
tained friendly  relations  with  members  of  the 
Reformed  party  (as  Erasmus,  Zwingli,  Oeco- 
lamp.,  Melanch.,  Vadian,  &c.J,  and  kept  up  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  Zwingli,  especially. 
But  in  1521  he  underwent  a  total  change,  appa- 
rently occasioned  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Pope.  Thenceforth  he  op|)Osed 
the  new  movement  most  virulently  ana  inde- 
fatif^ably,  with  his  pen,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
seeking  every  opportnni^  of  showing  his  leal. 
His  devotion  to  the  Papacy,  and  bis  arduous 
labors  were  richly  rewarded.  Successive  offices 
of  emolument,  and  posts  of  honor,  were  be- 
stowed upon  him,  until,  in  1530-31,  he  was 
raised  to  the  See  of  Vienna.  He  died  May  21, 
1541.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  theol. 
institution  he  had  founded  in  Vienna,  and  seve- 
ral valuable  legacies,  for  benevolent  objects,  to 
Leutkirch.-— His  controversial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  of  no  permanent  value. — (See  Echard 
n  Quint,  ser.  O.  Drted.,  II.,  Ill,  &c.    Kliin, 


Gesch.  d.  Christenth.  in  Oestr.,  IV.    KcnxEi, 
diss,  de  J.  Fahri  vita  d  scr. :  Lim.,  1735, 4to.). 
•  WAGXNiiAiry.* 

Faber,  (Favre)  Peter  Francis,  a  Swiss  pneit, 
attended  F.  de  la  Baume,  B.  ot  Halicamassus, 
as  secretary  and  confessor,  on  his  tour  of  risita- 
tion  to  Cochin-China,  1740,  an  animated  aerooot 
of  which  he  afterwards  published :  ^^Lettres  edi- 
Jianies  ei  curieuses  sur  la  tisHe  apostd."  kc 
In  this  work  F.  exposed  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Jesuits- in  China  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
incensed  them.  Thev  bought  up  all  the  copia 
of  his  work  they  could  find,  and  destroyed  tbeoL 
He  died  in  his  80th  year.  Simlbr  gives  foU 
abstracts  from  F.'s  letters  in  bis  **  Samml.  alter 
u.  neuer  Urkunden  zur  Beleochtung  d.  R.* 
gesch.,"  I.,  159-256.  Pkkssel.* 

FabiaDi  the  supposed  name  of  the  19th  £. 
of  Rome,  236-50 ;  but  both  his  name  and  tb« 
time  of  his  episcopate  are  in  dispute.  The 
Greeks  call  him  Fabius;  the  Alexandrian  Cbron. 
(p.  630)  Flaman.  Eusebius  (if.  K,  U  6,  c. 29) 
says  that,  though  a  layman,  he  was  chosen  in 
consequence  of  a  dove  having  perched  upon  hii 
head  during  the  meeting  of  the  people  and  ciergj 
for  the  election  of  a  new  bishop.  Cyprian  bij^hij 
commends  him  (Epp.  4,  31).  The  I\mHficak 
of  Bucherius  (p.  271)  says  he  appointed  7  dea- 
cons over  the  14  eccl.  districts  into  which  Root 
was  then  divided.  Later  Pontijicalia  ascribe  to 
him  the  appointment  of  7  suh-deacons,  as  aidi 
to  the  7  persons  who  wrote  the  acts  and  saying* 
of  the  martyrs  bv  order  of  Pope  Clement.  Baro- 
nius  and  Bollandus  claim  for  ¥.  the  conversioD  of 
the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  son ;  but  this,  apart 
from  their  conversion  reflecting  no  great  credit 
on  the  instrument  of  it,  is  doubtful.  F/s  work 
against  the  heretic  Privatus  is  lost  Other 
works  have  been  falsely  ancribed  to  him.— ($« 
Ada  Sauct.,  II.,  Jan.,  p.  252.  Tillkmont,  Jfe- 
motr.  III.,  362.    Bower^s  Hist,  of  the  Popes). 

Pbessel.* 

Fabricius,  John,  the  successor  of  Calixtii^ 
not  only  in  office,  but  in  irenical  theolo^r,  is 
which,  however,  he  went  to  extremea.  For  foar 
generations  his  ancestors  had  served  the  Church 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  spirit  of  moderate  Me- 
lanchthonianism.  The  founder  of  the  familv, 
John  F.,  successor  of  Osiander  at  St.  Lorenxo, 
Nuremberg,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Melaociv' 
thoD ;  his  son,  John  Baptist,  bom  1532,  f  IoTn 
studied  under  M.  in  Wittenberg,  and  was  pastor 
in  Nuremb.  and  FUrth ;  John  Baptist's  sod  John, 
bom  1560, 1 1637,  pastor  of  St.  Sebald,  ▼»«  re- 
nowned as  pacis  ei  concordia  dudiosus;  aDdbl< 
son  John,  lK>rn  1618, 1 1^76,  who  was  educateJ 
by  G.  Caliztus  and  Homeius,  in  Helmetadt, 
became  Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Altorf,  and  then,  for 
25  years,  pastor  of  St  Mary's  in  Noiemb.,  vai 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
bora  at  Altorf,  Feb.  11, 1644.    After  an  wfani- 
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mble  eouree  of  Btady,  he  travelled,  1670-77, ' 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  Durinj;  this  period 
he  waa  chosen  pa«tor  of  a  congregation  of  evan- 
|i;elical  merchants  in  Venice.  From  1677-97  he 
was  Prtifessor  of  Theology  at  Altorf.  In  1697  he 
was  called  as  Professor  to  HelmKtiLdt.  He  had  a 
high  reptttatiun  for  acute  and  varied  scholarship, 
and  vraa  especially  familiar  with  points  involved 
in  the  Romish  controversy.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
1729.~(See  his  AmoenitaUs  iheol,  varii  et  tdecti 
argumenii:  Helmst,  1699,  4to. ;  and  his  UUto- 
ria  Bihtioih,  Fabrxdanax  Wolfenbllttel,  1717- 
24,  6  vols.  4to.  Also  Chrtsander's  Vipiycha 
yrofessorum  iheol,,  Ac.  Will's  nUrnb.  Gelehr- 
tonlex.,  I.,  376,  Ac. ;  V.,  308,  Ac.  W.  HUck, 
Anton  Ulrich  u.  £lis.  Christine  v.  Braun- 
schweig: Wolfenb.,  1845,  p.  80-136). 

IISNKS.* 

FftOUltieii  ecclesiastical,  are  powers  tt)  exer- 
cise certain  prerogatives  granted  by  the  proper 
official  to  another  person.  Such  powers  can  be 
delegated  only  by  superiors  having  regular 
jurisdiction,  and  their  limit  is  regulated  by  the 
deed  of  investiture.  The  most  important  are 
papal  and  episcopal  faculties,  and  especially 
those  referring  to  dispensations.  Popes  early 
granted  to  missionaries,  and  the  heads  of  monas- 
tic orders,  general  faculties  for  dispensations, 
ex  causa  longiinmas  abserUias  a  Romana  Curia, 
(See  Mejkr'b  d.  Propaganda,  I.,  38,  Ac. :  G<$t- 
tin^ren,  1852).  Subsequently  papal  nuncios 
granted  them,  particularly  to  carry  out  the  de- 
crees of  Trent  (see  Giiselir,  Ecd.  Hist) ;  for 
as  special  officers  their  authority  was  superior, 
in  some  things,  to  that  of  the  regular  Bishops 
(see  Dispensations),  In  consequence  of  difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  this  collision,  the  system  of 
qutnqnennial  faculties  arose.  —  The  faculties 
granted  by  Bishops  relate  partly  to  prerogatives 
properly  belonging  to  them,  partly  to  matters 
of  privilege.  Hence  they  may  empower  auciorv- 
iate  ordinariw  {propria)  or  apostolica^  vicar- 
generals,  officials,  deans,  priests,  to  perform  acts 
which  they  could  not  otherwifte  perform. 

H.  F.  Jaoobson.* 

FftCnnduSt  B.  of  Bermiane,  in  the  African 
proTince  of  Bysacena,  a  native  of  Africa,  of  the 
otb  cent,  dwelt  chiefly  in  Constantinople,  as  a 
representative  of  the  African  Church.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Three  Chapters  (see  Art).  After  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject  he  wrote  (547)  his 
pro  defensione  trium  capUulorum,  in  12  books 
(publ.  by  J,  Sirmond:  Paris,  1629,  and  in  Sir- 
mond's  Works,  II.,  297-586,  ed.  Tenet.),  in 
which  he  soucbt  to  persuade  Justinian  to  revoke 
bis  edict  lie  denounces  in  general  the  com- 
mon tendency  of  the  age  to  theological  contro- 
Tereies.  In  other  arts  and  occupations,  only 
the  skilful  had  a  voice,  but  every  one  felt  at 
liberty  to  dabble  in  theological  disputes.  He 
also  reproaches  the  pliancy  of  the  Bishops  to- 
■wards  the  Emperor,  and  recommends  the  exam- 
ple of  Ambrose.  He  defends  Ibas  of  Edessa, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsueste  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  their  opponents,  showing  that  their 
Tiews  coincide  with  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
Concerning  councils  he  sajrs:  Neque  enim  est 
alia  canciliorum  facienda  utUUas,  quam  ut  quod 
tnielledu  tion  capimus,  ex  auetoritaie  credamus. 


— ^He  was  also  the  author  of  Liber  e,  Mveiamtm 
Schol,  (SiRUOND,  587-98),  a  defence  of  the  Afri- 
can Bishops  who  had  broken  fellowship  with 
Vigilius  ot  Rome;  and  Epistjidei  eaihoL,  in 
favor  of  the  Three  Chnpters.  U  is  said  he  died 
in  exile,  c.  570.  —  (See  Baron.,  ad  ann.,  546. 
Cavs,  ScHptor.  ecd.,  I.,  520.  Oxlrichs,  SeripL 
eccf,  hi,,  p.  361.    NxANOXR,  Ch.  Hist.). 

IIagknbach.* 

Fagins  (BUchlein)  Paul  born  1504,  at  Rhein- 
sabern,  in  the  Palatinate,  studied  at  Heidelberg 
(from  1515)  under  J.  Breni,  Stc.,  from  1522 
taught  in  Strassburg,  where  he  learned  Hebrew 
with  W.  Capito.  and  became  acquainted  with 
Bucer,  Hedio,  Zell,  &c.     In  1527  ha  went  to 
Isny  as  rector  of  a  school,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  by  the  Council  of  Isny  to  study  theology 
at  Strassburg.     After  that  he  was  minister  at 
Isny  from  1537-43.     Here  he  diligently  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  Hebrew  under  the  Jew,  Eliss 
Levita,  and  was    aided   by  Councillor  Peter 
Buffler  in  establishing  there  a  Hebrew  press. 
After  Capito's  death,  F.  was  chosen  his  succes- 
sor at  Strassburg.     Before  taking  that  post 
(1544).  he  spent  two  years  at  Constance  in  regu- 
lating Evangelical  Church  matters  there.     In 
1546  Frederick  III.  called  him  to  aid  in  orga- 
nising the  Reformation  in  the  city  and  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg.    His  views,  based  on  Me- 
lanchthon's  advice,  were  opposed  by  the  mnjority 
of  the  Professors,  who  still  adhered  to  the  me- 
diaeval method.     His  labors  at  Strassburg  were 
also  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Interim,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  had  been  resisted  by  F.  and 
Bucer  (see  Art.).    In  1549  F.,  with  Bucer,  went 
to  England    at  Cranmer's  invitation.      They 
rearhpd  England  Apr.  25.  F.  became  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge ;  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  Nov.  25.    The  bloody  Mary  had  his 
bones  exhumed,  1556,  and  burned  with  those 
of  Bucer.    On  July  30,  1560,  however,  Elisa- 
beth honorably  restored  the  memory  of  both.— - 
Martin  Crusius  describes  F.  as  tall  of  stature, 
with  an  earnest  but  kind  expression  of  counte- 
nance, an  able  preacher,  and  superior  Hebrew 
scholar.     His  writings  consist  of  expositions  of 
the  0.  T.,  and  works  on  Hebrew  philology.    In 
doctrine  he  held  the  mediating  views  of  Bucer 
and  the  Strassburg  theologians.— (See  Crusius, 
schwlib.  Chron.  for  1549,  &o.    MxiiCH.  Adam, 
Vitas  iheolog,,  p.  204.  Haubskr,  Oesch.  d.  Pfals., 
I.,  612).  Waobnhank.* 

Paitllf  fUotif. — In  order  to  ascertain  the  abso- 
lute religious  signiOcance  of  faith,  we  must  first 
settle  the  import  of  the  term  as  applied  to  com- 
mon subjects.  —  Faith  is  the  basts  of  all  socied 
intercourse.  Men  regard  each  other  only  as 
they  believe  in  their  mutual  natural  or  moral 
excellence.  We  love  those,  only,  in  whose  real 
affinity  with  ourselves,  whether  of  blood  or  of 
spirit,  we  believe.  Faith  binds  different  per- 
sons together,  hj  convincing  them  of  their  ob- 
jective and  subjective  worth.  This  law  holds 
absolutely  in  the  case  of  man's  relation  to  God. 
There  are  two  degrees  of  the  soul's  communion 
with  God :  that  of  holy  year,  and  that  of  sponta- 
neous love.  Both  presuppose  ybt^  as  the  recep- 
tive faculty.  The  former  springs  from  a  be- 
lieving recognition  of  the  miuesty  of  the  infinite 
power  and  holiness  in  which  Qod  reveals  bin^ 
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•elf  to  tbe  boqI.  The  hitter  is  kindled  by  a 
belieTinn;  oontemplalion  of  the  love  and  good- 
ness of  Qod,  as  the  source  of  those  blessings  br 
which  every  neoessitv  of  our  being  is  satisfied, 
and  responsive  gratitade  and  confidence  are 
oalled  forth.  Hence  it  is  by  faith  that  we  are 
enabled  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God's 
love,  and  to  enter  into  that  foil  communion  with 
.  him  which  is  the  highest  end  of  our  develop- 
ment. Man  is  made  for  faith,  and  in  every 
stage  of  his  life  f»ith  is  the  subjective  principle 
of  his  spiritual  development.  £ven  when  faith 
becomes  sight,  its  form  only  will  be  changed ; 
essentially  it  will  still  be  the  bond  uniting 
humanity  to  Ood. 

Goneidered  as  to  its  form^  faith  is  not  a  mere 
intellectual  belief  based  upon  an  objective 
reality,  as  distingnished  from  a  recognition  of 
the  subjective  chamcter  of  the  grounds  of  such 
belief  (James  2  :  14-26).  The  former  is  called 
lidtB  hiaiorica  as  distinct  from  Jides  salmflea. 
Faith  is  a  matter  of  the  heari  (Rom.  10 : 9, 10), 
of  oar  inmost  personality ;  a  grasping  of  the 
sacred  object  with  the  deepest  powers  of  the 
soul.  And  as  all  man's  faculties  are  germi- 
nally  included  in  the  central  power  of  the  soul, 
they  all  become  simultaneously  involved  in  the 
•zereise  of  faith.  The  believer  not  only  thinks 
and  supposes ;  he  krunM  in  whom  he  believes 
(2  Tim.  i  !  12) ;  knowledge  is  essentially  imma- 
nent in  faith  (Eph.  3  :  18).  The  soul  is,  like- 
wise, filled  with  a  feeling  of  holy  joy,  which 
soon  changes  into  a  cordial  approval  of  the  object 
of  delight ;  and  as,  bv  a  Voided  act  of  the  wiUf 
it  appropriates  tho  blessings  of  faith,  the  soul 
attains  to  a  certainty  and  confidence  which  be- 
come a  firm  foundation  of  desire  and  hope 
(Heb.  11 :  1 ;  1  Pet.  1  :  7).  Thus,  according  to 
evangelical  theology,  faith  comprehends :  Noti- 
Ha,  oMeffStit,  wadfidveia;  neither  of  these  must 
be  wanting,  though  the  measure  of  each  may 
vary  (Mark  9  :  24;  Rom.  8  :  38, 39).  Fidts  est 
non  ianUim  notiiia  in  iniellectUt  sed  etiamjidueia 
in  wlunteUe,  koe  utt  est  veUe  et  aecipere  hoe,  quod 
in  pr&mi»»ioneoffertvr,  videlicet,  recfmeilioHonem 
€t  remisfionem  peccaiorum  {ap,  (k>nf.  III.,  183). 

The  otiftci  or  faith  cannot  be  seen  either  by 
the  natural  eye,  or  the  carnal  reason  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  invisible  things ;  especially  of 
what  is  spiritual  and  divine.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely incognisable,  however,  but  manifests  itself 
to  the  inner  man.  The  proper  object  of  faith  is 
the  revelation  of  Ood  to  man,  comprehensively 
called,  in  the  Bible,  "  the  name  of  God."  This 
revelation,  however,  issues  from  his  being,  and 
merely  discloses  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  the 
life  of  a  spirit  is  lore,  the  operation  of  which 

f»reeupposes>  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  his  sbso- 
ute  power,  and  as  to  his  person,  infinite  holi- 
ness. The  love  of  God  is  the  inmost  fountain 
and  substance  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  ro- 
mains  such  even  towards  the  sinner,  only  that 
In  his  case  it  developes  itself  in  tbe  antithesis 
of  anger  and  grace.  The  height  of  this  grace 
was  rcf^hed  in  the  incarnation  of  tho  Son  of 
€lod,  to  which  the  0.  T,  revelations  constantly 
pointed.  All  these,  in  which  the  love  of  God 
IS  exhibited  in  degrees  and  forms  suited  to  man's 
capacity,  are  ol:jects  of  faith  (Luke  24 :  25, 26) ; 
bat  pre-eminently  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  all  were  I 


consummated  (John  3  :  16 ;  17  :  21 ;  20  :  31 ; 
Gal.  2  :  16 ;  1  John  3  :  23).  And  whereas  faitb 
embraces  him,  the  personal  fountain  of  our  sal- 
vation, in  the  spirit,  and  does  this  with  the 
mind  (that  ii»  with  the  central  faculty  of  man's 
life),  fnith,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  a  personal, 
spirital,  union  with  Christ — a  reoepiive  ae(  of 
ike  eotU,  by  which  iiJuUy  appropriaiea  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  rijtes  into  a  life  of  lave  with  him, 
—  This  life,  however,  cannot  be  produced  bj 
man's  efibrt  (John  6  :  29 ;  1  Cor.  2  :  5),  hot 
must  be  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  who  um* 
the  means  of  grace  to  this  end  (Rom.  10  :  17 ; 
1  Cor.  1 :  21 ;  cfr.  Form.  Cone,,  III.,  11.  Ejcpe- 
cially  the  lleidelb.  Cat.  q.,  21).  At  tbe  same 
time  the  soul  must  be  duly  prepared  for  it 
(John  5  :  44)  by  previous  repentance^  in  whwh 
reliance  upon  self  and  the  world  is  abandoned 
(Mark  1 :  15).  This,  also,  is  the  work  of  tbe 
prevenient  grace  of  God  (John  6  :  44).  When 
man  yields  to  the  influences  of  this  grace,  which 
also  constrains  him  to  a  corresponding  confes- 
sion of  Christ  (2  Cor.  4  :  13),  there  will  be  a 
free  surrender  of  himself  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
in  and  to  whom  he  will  thenceforth  lire.  The 
necessary  fruit  of  such  faith  is  love  (1  Tim.  1:5; 
1  John  4:  19). 

Translated  thus  out  of  the  dotninioii  of  a  false 
selfishness  into  the  grace  and  fellowship  of 
Christ,  who  thenceforth  lives  and  reii^s  in  bis 
heart  (£ph.  3 :  17),  and  in  whom  he  has  become 
a  new  creature,  (regenerated),  the  believer  w 
no  longer  spiritually  poor  and  empty,  but  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  Christ,  and  becomes  pa^ 
ticipant  in  all  the  blessings  of  grace  of  which 
the  person  of  Christ  is  the  fountain  —  tbe  piu«- 
don  of  sin  (Acts  26 :  18),  justification  (Rom. 
3 :  26 ;  5 : 1)  without  the  works  of  the  law  (Acts 
13  :  29 ;  Rom.  3  :  28,  &c.)«  For  as  we  become 
incorporated  witb  Christ  by  faith,  we  stand  be^ 
fore  God  in  him,  as  his  members,  and  thus  be- 
come just  (Sfrxocoi)  before  Gbd  in  the  rigbteoo§- 
ness  of  Christ  (Rom.  1 :  17,  ^.).  Our  faidi  is 
thus  reckoned  for  righteousness,  and  we  live  by 
faith  (Rom.  4:5;  Hab.  2 :  4).  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  is  not  condemned  (Jobs 
3  :  18),  but  is  saved  through  faith,  adopted,  and 
assured  of  the  resurrection  unto  life  (Rom. 
1 :  16;  Gal.  3  :  26;  John  5  :  24 ;  11  :  25,  26). 
Especially  does  faith,  as  the  bond  of  union  witb 
Christ,  qualify  us  to  receive  every  spiritual  ^ft, 
and  form  the  conditional  basis  for  the  working 
of  miracles,  and  efifectual  prayer  (Matt.  9  :  22: 
17  :  20 ;  21 :  22 ;  and  James  5  :  15)»  What  St 
James  says  upon  the  relation  of  faith  and  worts 
is  only  in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  above 
statements.  In  his  epistle  6%xawv9$a*  does  not 
mean  "to  be  justified,"  but  to  show  and  prose 
ourselves  to  be  righteous.  Moreover  the  fitith  of 
which  he  speaks  is  merely  intellectual  faith 
(James  1 :  o,  18).     Consequently,  in  order  to 

Erove  one's  self  really  righteous,  we  must  ex- 
ibit  those  fruits  of  piety  (not  merely  outward 
conformity  to  the  moral  law)  which  prove  that 
we  are  really  in  Christ — The  Romish  C.  takes 
the  opposite  view,  and  contends  that  fidth  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  but,  as  cer- 
tain knowledge,  operates  upon  the  feeling,  and 
thus  upon  the  vrill  —  also  that  faith  ie  bat  the 
starting-point  of  jastificatton,  with  which   las; 
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he  identifies  regenerataoD.  ( Gone,  J^id,, «.  VI., 
.  6,  8). 

But  in  addition  to  the  gifts  of  graoe,  man  also 
)ecome8  participant,  through  faith,  in  tke  per- 
oncd  life  ofjtsua  Christ  For  ChriHt  does  not 
et  himself  be  divided ;  whoever  receives  him  bv 
aith,  receives  him  entire,  by  the  Spirit  (Gal. 
; :  U;  Eph.  1 :  13 ;  John  7  :  38).  The  first 
rork  of  the  Spirit  (who  is  the  Spirit  of  OhrisI), 
n  to  illumine  the  heart  by  faith,  so  that  we  learn 

0  know  the  mysteries  of  God  in  Christ  (John 
; :  69 ;  Eph.  3 :  8-21).  There  is  indeed  a  know- 
ed^e  of  divine  things  which  precedes  faith. 
[bis  consists,  primarily,  in  the  innate  oonscious- 
less  of  God,  implanted  in  the  very  ground  of 
lur  personal  being,  and  which  no  one  can 
gnore;  this  forms  the  inner  basis  of  all  faith. 
t  consists,  also,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
icular  object  of  faith ;  for  before  we  can  believe 
re  mubt  knovr  what  we  are  required  to  believe. 
^e?ertbelesfl,  the  proper  insight  into  the  true 
lature  of  the  divine  revelation  is  conditioned, 
»bjectively,  bj  the  Holy  Ghost  who  has  given 
i,  and,  subjectively,  bv  faith,  by  which  we  in* 
fsrdly  embrace  it,  and  experience  its  power; 
'or  without  such  experience  there  can  be  no  real 
uowledge  of  divine  things.  But  f>iith  con- 
{trains  us  to  such  experimental  knowledge,  in- 
ismach  as  the  love  which  animates  faith,  impels 
:be  spirit  to  seek  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
;be  object  of  faith ;  and  thus  the  Iluly  Spirit, 
vbo  searches  all  the  depths  of  the  Godhead, 
eads  us  into  all  truth,  as  hidden  in  Christ 
^1  Cor.  2  :  7-16).  Hence  faith  is  the  subjective 
)rinciple  of  illumination. — But  it  is  no  less  the 
)rincipie  of  sancttfication.  Whoever  believes  in 
Jhriat  is  born  of  God,  and  overcomes  the  world 

1  John  5  :  1,  4).  Faith  is  not  only  our  mighti- 
est weapon  and  strongest  shield  against  the 
)ower8  of  darkness  (Eph.  6  :  16;  1  Tim.  6  :  12; 
I  Pet.  5  :  9),  but  our  victory  over  the  world 
1  John  5  :  4).  Faith,  also,  as  a  new  life,  pro- 
iuces  love,  which  proves  that  we  are  partakers 
)f  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  love.  And  love, 
n  connection  with  other  spiritual  affections,.is 
he  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5 :  22),  and  exhibits 
ta  power  by  worxs  of  righteousness  (Gral.  5:6; 
'  Pet.  1 : 5-7). — The  importance  of  this  doctrine 
if  faith  is  obvious.  It  humbles  man  by  show- 
ng  him  that  he  is  and  has  nothing,  in  himself, 
0  render  him  worthy  to  stand  before  God, 
lirects  him  to  God  as  the  only  source  of  salva- 
ion,  and  builds  his  salvation  upon  a  firm  objec- 
ive  basis ;  it  sets  him  inwardly  free  from  him- 
elf,  places  him  in  livinj^  fellowship  with  God  in 
/hrist,  and  finally  furnishes  a  specific  spiritual 
principle  of  Christian  morality,  to  which  it 
irumpts  men  by  the  purest  motive — leads,  in  a 
rord,  to  spiritual  perfection.  —  The  term  faith 
B  also  used  in  an  objective  sense  (see  Articles  of 
?aiihi  cfr.  Juaiification ;  the  various  systems 
f  theology  —  especially:  Chr.  F.  Schmid,  bibl. 
Theol.  d.  N.  Test.  Sabtorius,  Lehre  v.  d.  heil. 
/lebe.    ScHOBERLSiN,  Grundlehre  d.  Heils). 

SCHOBERLEIN.* 

Family. — This  term  was  used  by  the  ancient 
tomans  to  designate:  1)  domestics,  or  servants 
leld  as  property ;  2)  a  race,  lineage,  or  progeny ; 
')  a  sect,  as  j,  Stoicorum,  In  the  sphere  of 
/hristianity,  however,  the  family  is  a  commu- 


nion based  upon  religtous  and  moral  rdations, 
the  Intimacy  and  manifold  bearings  of  which 
place  it  far  above  all  other  human  relationships 
and  associations  (sec  Christianity),  It  is  the 
image  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  all 
unions:  that  of  Christ  with  the  Church.  For 
Christianity  —  the  ideal  family  in  which  Christ 
exerts  his  creative  power  in  begetting,  through 
the  Spirit  and  the  word,  many  children  of  faith 
unto  God,  children  who  mutually  serve  each 
other  with  their  individual  eifts— nrefleots  itself 
in  the  natural  family.  It  is  true,  the  natural 
family  is  but  a  carnal  reflection  of  the  union  of 
the  Church,  since  even  the  life  of  a  Christian 
family  still  holds  in  the  flesh  (Gal.  2  :  20) ;  but 
it  is  also  a  real  reflection,  because  its  bond  of 
union  is  spiritual,  it  is  held  together  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.— The  formal  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  is  marriage  (see  Art.),  monogamy, 
the  deepest  ground  and  true  oonsecration  of 
which  are  found  in  the  consciousness  of  mutual 
fellowship  in  Christ.  In  marriage,  as  in  Chris- 
tian friendship,  there  is  the  bond  of  reciprocal 
affection,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  involves  the  exclusive  fellowship  of  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  whos^  union  com- 
pletes their  personality,  and  hence  is  a  life- 
union.  Those  thus  united  lay  the  groundwoi^ 
of  the  Christian  family,  indeed  are  the  family 
in  an  undeveloped,  incomplete  form,  and  con- 
template the  birth  of  children,  as  the  proper  and 
desirable  fruit  of  their  union.  The  natural  de- 
sires for  such  issue,  however,  and  their  gratift- 
cation,  are  ever  cherished  and  indulged  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  divinely  ordered  end  of  this 
sacred  union,  and  to  the  will  of  (}od,  and  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  his  blessing.  And  in  order 
that  this  higher  end  of  the  family  may  be  duly 
attained,  and  merely  carnal  passions  be  kept 
subdued,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  husband 
and  wife  endeavor,  in  all  their  social  intercourse, 
to  prove  complementary  helps  to  each  others' 
moral  and  spiritual  perfection ;  also,  that  if 
blessed  with  children,  they  faithfully  co-operate 
in  the  proper  training  of  these,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  harmoniously  combined  individual 
dispositions,  ^he  sternness  of  the  father  being 
softened  by  the  eentleness  of  the  mother,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  mother  sustained  by  the 
firmness  and  authority  of  the  father.  Especially 
must  the  early  consecration  of  the  children  to 
God  in  Iloly  Baptism,  and  their  religious  train- 
ing engage  earnest  parental  attention,  so  that 
through  their  earthly,  temporal  life,  as  a  me- 
dium, they  may  be  made  meet  for  the  family 
of  the  first-born  in  heaven.  In  this  respect 
nature,  as  divinely  arranged,  gives  to  the 
mother  a  priority  of  opportunity,  and  therefore 
of  doty,  by  placing  the  children  bodily  so  near 
to  her,  in  their  early  dependence  upon  her  for 
maternal  nourishment  and  care.  And  yet  even 
during  this  early  period  of  their  life,  the  father 
may  lend  efficient  help  by  his  encouragement 
and  counsel.  Subsequently  both  parents  will  find 
opportunity  to  take  equal  part  in  managing  the 
moral  and  bpiritual  interests  of  the  household, 
yet  with  this  difference  that  the  influence  of  the 
father  will  be  more  directly  exerted  upon  the 
sons,  that  of  the  mother  upon  the  daughters  of 
the  family. 
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Tn  maintain  a  healthy  life  in  a  Christian 
family,  the  ednoation  of  the  children  roast  in- 
ouicHie  unconditional  subjection  to  parental 
authority,  as  of  divine  orijcin ;  and  this  in  order 
to  form  proper  independence  of  character  in 
them.  They  must  be  so  taught  the  Word  of 
God,  habitual  communion  with  the  Lord,  sub- 
mis8ion  to  the  inner  discipline  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  the  doctrines  ana  duties  of  the  Gos- 
pel shall  become  an  essential  part  of  their 
spiritual  life,  and  render  them  gradually  more 
independent  of  parental  admonition  and  sup- 
port. This  true  Christian  independence,  rooted 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  consequently  in 
pious  reverence  also  fur  earthly  authority  under 
God,  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  proper  regard  for 
parents,  but  elevate  the  nature  of  this  regard,  by 
making  it  a  part  of  true  piety.  Hence  even 
when  apparent  collisions  occur,  between  the 
divine  and  parental  authority,  the  higher  regard 

Said  to  the  former  will  be  combined  with  due 
eference  to  the  latter. — In  this  development  of 
personal  character  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
family  will  gradually  enter  into  a  relation  of 
friendship  to  their  parents;  a  higher  mutual 
confidence  between  them  will  spring  up,  with- 
out injury  to  feelings  of  pious  regard.  This  is 
a  really  advanced  stage  in  the  life  of  a  Christian 
family,  in  which  the  older  brothers  and  sisters 
quietly  participate  in  the  management  and 
training  of  the  vounger  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  thus  become  practically  prepared  for 
their  own  future  destiny. — Should  toe  marriage- 
relation  be  without  natural  issue,  the  lack  of 
children  may  properly  be  supplied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  destitute,  towards  whom 
parental  Christian  duties  may  be  piously  and 
successfully  performed. 

The  Christian  family,  ordinarily,  also  in- 
cludes servanUf  or  persons  employed  to  labor. 
Whether  these  sustain  a  life  relation,  as  per- 
sonal property,  or  are  but  temporarily  employed, 
they  should  be  treated,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  act, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Those  who  employ  them  should  not 
merely  be  intent  on  obtaining  a  certain  amount 
of  service,  but  rather  aim  at  making  the  relation 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  their  higher 
spiritual  interests.  Care  should,  indeed,  be 
taken  not  to  encourage  in  such  a  temper  of  self- 
exaltation  and  perverseness.  But  the  best 
means,  usually,  of  preventing  this  will  be  to 
treat  domestics  in  a  Christian  way,  to  have 
them  participate  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
household,  and  show  them  tender  sympathy  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  treat  them  with  the  kind- 
ness due  to  members  of  the  household  —  in  a 
word,  to  aim  at  securing  thoir  true  welfare  for 
time  and  eternity.-^To  such,  also,  as  may  visit, 
or  tarry  in  the  household  as  JTrieiu^^,  will  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  family  extend,  so  that 
these  may  likewise  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
piety  maintained  in  its  midst.  —  The  entire  life 
of  tne  Christian  family  will  be  continual  acts 
of  worship,  in  the  higher  sense,  in  which  respect 
it  must  exhibit  constant  improvement,  as  well 
in  its  ordinary  toils,  as  in  its  seasons  of  rest  and 
social^i^joyment:  all  must  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  glory  of 
Qod«    All  this,  however,  will  centre  in,  and  be 


confirmed  by,  family  toonhip  in  the  stricter 
sense,  in  which  the  presence  and  ioflaence  at 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  will  be  confessed 
and  cherished,  as  the  living  moral  force  of  the 
household,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  con- 
gregation be  daily  perpetuated.  This  service 
will  be  conducted  by  the  husband  or  father,  aj 
the  priest  of  his  houtie,  and  be  participated  in  bj 
all  the  other  members  of  the  family*  It  wiU 
properly  include  singing,  the  readine  toj^th^r 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  Aroand  this  C(»in- 
mon  altar  the  whole  family  will  statedly  gather, 
morning,  and  evening,  and  obtain  there  ever 
new  life  and  grace,  by  which  their  whole  beinj; 
may  become  more  and  more  inflamed  with  h  )!v 
love  to  God  and  each  other,  better  fitted  for  th'« 
toils  and  trials  of  life,  and  made  more  meet  Ui 
eternal  reunion  in  heaven. — A  family  animated 
with  such  a  spirit,  and  conducted  apon  sueh 
principles,  will  extend  its  happy  influence  into 
the  wider  spheres  of  society,  the  school,  tha 
Church,  the  btate,  and  even  io  the  world  at  lanre. 
It  belongs  to  the  highest  and  holiest  develop- 
ments of  Christian  humanity.  —  (See  Rotbe, 
Ethik,  III.,  2,  p.  605,  &c.  Also  the  works  oa 
Ethics,  by  Reinhard^  Flatt,  Daub,  Mdrkeinedbe, 
HarU89,  Schleiermacher,  and  TnixascH,  Chriiitl. 
Familienleben).  Klixg  * 

FamiliBta,  n  sect  started  by  Henry  Nicholas 
or  Nicolai,  a  native  of  MUnster,  who  spent  .tome 
time  in  Holland,  then  went  to  England,  aboat 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  there 
gathered  a  society  called  familia  chariiaiis. 
His  tenets  were  said  to  agree  with  those  of 
David  Joris,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and 
with  those  of  the  Anabaptists  in  general.  HU 
society,  however,  published  (1575)  a  oonfessioa 
of  faith,  and  an  apology,  in  which  they  sought 
to  prove  their  agreement  with  the  three  general 
Christian  creeds.  The  fundamental  character 
istic  of  the  sect  was  their  tendency  to  a  misti- 
cal self-absorption  in  God,  or  deification  of  them- 
selves, which  they  held  to  be  attainable  thruQ«rb 
love.  Nicholas  was  charged  with  saying,  tbst 
Moses  preached  hope,  Christ  fnith,  bat  be.  lott; 
and  in  the  title  of  a  work  styles  himself  **  one 
deified  with  God,  in  the  Spirit  of  his  love." 
Hence  the  Familists  were  charged  with  deny- 
ing the  personality  of  Christ,  and  even  with  re- 
presenting him  as  being  only  a  communicating 
'*  condition"  of  divinity;  and  also  with  teacbint; 
that  there  was  no  other  deity  but  that  with 
which  man  might  become  fully  identified.  In 
their  Apology,  however,  they  avow  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  simply  de- 
mand an  appropriation  of  the  life  manifested  in 
him.  They  were  said  to  be  perfectionists,  bat 
in  their  apology  they  merely  affirm  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  the  law  of  God  with  all  the 
heart.  They  recognised  infant  baptism,  and 
further  differed  from  Anabaptists  in  not  a.4.sail- 
ing  the  predominant  Churches.  —  Nicholas  was 
an  illiterate  man,  but  at  first  attracted  mme 
theologians  and  persons  of  rank.  In  1580  Eliza- 
beth issued  a  proclamation  against  them,  order- 
ing an  investigation  of  their  tenets.  They  were 
accused  of  horrid  crimes.  But  the  proclama- 
tion does  not  allude  to  such.  After  that  they 
are  lost  in  other  sects.  James  I.,  in  his  Bo^iXucbf 
^Mpw,  calls  them  an  *^infamenh  anabaptistaram 
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9€cf4im,  qua  familia  amoria  voaUurJ'  Among 
the  last  of  the  sect  was  one  Etherington,  1627. 
—  (See  Bohmens*  acht  BQcher  v.  d.  Ref.  d. 
Kirchen  in  England,  1734,  pp.  541-73.  Wdleh, 
Religionstreit.  ausserh.  d.  Luth.  K.,  IV.,  840- 
53.  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u.  KeUergesch.  Tb..  II., 
B.  16.  K.  20,  2  36).  KosTLiN.* 

Fanaticism,  from  fana/iettt,  /anum,  a' tem- 
ple, or  place  where  the  deity  reveals  himself. 
The  d<>rivation  may  refer :  1 )  to  heathen  oracles, 
as  that  at  Delphi,  where  the  will  of  the  divinity 
was  supposed  to  be  communicatod  through 
dreams,  or  the  fanatic  ecstacy  of  the  priestesses. 
■o  that  a  fanatic  would  be  a  person  who  ima- 
gined himself  divinely  possessed  or  inspired 
f hence  Plato  derives  ftavti^  from  movm)  ;  or 
2)  fanatirism  designates  an  extreme  prominence 
given  to  some  particular  facts  of  pretended  or 
real  revelation.  In  both  cases  the  term  points 
to  a  divine  revelation;  the  former,  and  more 
likely  case,  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  manner, 
the  other  upon  the  matter  of  the  revelation. 
According  to  the  former,  fanaticism  is  the  limit- 
ation of  religion  to  the  operations  of  fancy,  and 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  perversions  of 
faith,  whether  it  consumes  itself,  or  madly  turns 
against  others  of  different  belief,  and  persecutes 
them.  According  to  the  latter,  fanaticism  is 
the  overestimating  of  some  particular  fact  or 
facts  of  revelation.  It  disregards  or  renounces 
not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  most  sacred 
reason  of  men,  and  substitutes  fancy  for  know- 
ledge, and  passion  for  true  feeling.  The  con- 
ception of  exclusiveness,  as  a  feature  of  fanati- 
cism, involved  in  these  definitions,  may  readily 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  fannm  was  a  airieUy 
defined  locality,  distinguished  by  the  manifesta- 
tions of  some  particular  god.  So  that  f.  is 
blind,  one-sided,  and  exclusive.  The  fanatic, 
therefore,  1)  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
reason,  and  loves  to  be  the  toy  of  wild  fancies, 
and  of  dark  and  confused  feelings,  and  2)  is 
apt  to  cherish  some  fixed  idea,  which  usually 
wears  a  sensual  hue,  or  outward  dress,  which 
may  possibly  be  clearlv  apprehended  b^  the 
fanatic,  but  is  not  seen  m  its  proper  relation  to 
other  ideas  and  facts.  He  may,  therefore,  hold 
some  troth,  but  is  incnpable  of  recognising  any 
other  troth  held  by  others.  Ilis  mind  is  con- 
tracted for  lack  of  culture,  his  heart  narrow  for 
want  of  love.  He  cannot  conceive  that  the  one 
bright  ray  of  truth  may  be  refracted  into  vari- 
ous ciilors,  in  passing  through  the  spiritual 
eye  of  mankind,  and  that  all  these  colors  must 
be  taken  together,  in  order  to  obthin  the  unit^ 
of  truth.  Hence  he  is  also  3)  exclusive,  inimi- 
cal, persecuting,  towards  all  who  differ  from 
bim,  and  especially  towards  dissenting  brethren, 
according  to  the  psychological  fact  that  family 
fends  are  the  fiercest  Thus  fanaticism  often 
becomes  a  blind  self-consuming  mania,  rather 
than  yield  one  iota  of  its  assumptions.  —  Such 
fanaticism  finds  a  place  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
but  prevails  most  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
becomes  most  dangerous  when  both  these  are 
combinedly  under  its  influence.  And  here  it 
may  animate  diametrically  opposite  tendencies. 
There  are  fanatics  of  political  quietness  at  any 
price,  and  of  revolutitm  at  any  sacrifice ;  fana- 
tics of  progress  and  of  retrogression ;  of  liberty 


and  of  despotism ;  of  cosmopolitanism,  and  na- 
tionalism ;  of  Utopian  schemes  of  philanthropy 
and  of  obscorantism ;  of  rationalistic  illumina- 
tion, which  denounces  every  learned  opponent 
as  a  blockhead  or  knave,  and  of  orthodoxy,  who 
would  be  popes,  but  for  lack  of  authority  and 
power,  ana  whose  appropriate  means  of  further- 
ing their  creed  would  be  the  inouisition,  the 
rack,  and  the  stake.  The  mournful  illustrations 
of  these  varieties,  furnished  especially  by  the 
past  history  of  religion,  need  not  be  all  cited ; 
illustrations  found,  not  only  along  the  Ganges, 
or  among  Musselmen,  but  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Christian  Church.  (Cf.  Luke  9:54; 
John  16  :  2).  It  was  fanaticism  which  excited 
the  persecntion  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  again  in  modern  times  ;  which  established 
the  Inquisition,  and  reared  the  stake,  pleading 
Luke  14  :  23,  and  Tit.  3  :  10  as  its  apology ; 
which  preached  the  sanguinary  crusade  against 
the  Albigcnses ;  which  prompted  regicides,  and 
instigated  Gregory  XIIl.  to  order  a  Tfe  Deum  to 
be  sung  for  the  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre. 
But  it  was  no  less  fanaticism  which  incited  the 
iconoclasts,  and  the  anabaptists  of  Mttnster,  the 
crypto-Calvinistic  controversies,  the  wrath  of 
the  Wittenhergers  and  Kfinigsbergers  against 
Calixtus,  the  hostility  of  the  orthodox  party  of 
Calov  against  the  pietists  of  Halle,  and  the 
Puritans  to  behead  Charles  I. — Nor  have  more 
recent  times  been  wanting  in  exhibitions  of  the 
same  unholy  spirit.  There  are,  even  now,  ten- 
dencies showing  themselves  within  some  por- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  betrav  its 
influence,  in  the  angry  opposition  with  which 
Christian  toleration,  and  an  evangelical  union 
among  Christians  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Gos* 
pel  principles,  are  resisted,  and  in  the  bigoted 
claim  sometimes  urged :  extra  (hane  viaibilem) 
ecclesiam  nulla  ealus.  Indifference,  in  religious 
matters,  may  be  a  blighting  winter  frosty  whilst 
toleration  is  like  the  reviving  breath  of  spring; 
but  fanaticism  is  a  consuming  simoom.  Indif- 
ference is  like  the  pale  cold  light  of  the  moon ; 
fanaticism  like  a  devouring  conflagration  ;  but 
genuine  Christian  toleration  like  a  genial  sun, 
whose  rays  at  once  give  light  and  warmth,  and 
life.  Carl  Beck.* 

Farelf.  WUliam,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Reformers  of  France  and  Roman  Switserknd ; 
born  1489,  at  Gap,  of  noble  descent.  At  first  he 
sealously  adhered  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
(his  parents  firmly  believed  in  the  miraculous 
virtue  of  a  cross  near  Gap) ;  he  gradually  at- 
tained to  purer  views  of  truth  by  reading  the 
Scriptures.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  then  be- 
came Professor  at  the  College  of  Cardinal  le 
Moine.  Bri^onnet,  B,  of  Moaux,  a  friend  of 
the  Gospel,  called  F.  into  his  service.  It  is  un- 
known how  much  he  did  there  to  spread  the 
Reform.  Persecution  soon  compelled  him,  with 
others,  to  leave  France.  lie  went  to  Basel,  and 
found  a  friend  in  (Ecolampadius.  There,  en- 
couraged by  (Ec,  he  issued  his  13  theses  de- 
claring that  the  rules  of  life  given  by  Christ 
are,  alone,  binding,  denouncing  justification  by 
works,  and  rejecting  the  muss  (see  Herzocra 
Leben  Oekol.,  I.,  251).  The  University  tried 
to  prevent  a  disputation,  but  the  Council  ordered 
one  to  be  held.    It  occurred  on  Feb.  15,  1524. 
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The  result  was  propitious.    But  Farel  bad  to 

Suit  Basel.  Starting  for  Wittenberg,  he  reaebed 
trassburg  and  met  Bucer  and  Gapito.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  got  to  Wittenberg.  In 
compliance  with  an  invitation  he  went  to  Mont- 
beliard,  where  Ulrioh  of  WUrtemberg  had  taken 
refuge,  to  preach,  though  not  yet  ordained. 
His  success  there  exasperated  the  enemies  of 
Reform.  His  seal  was  not  always  moderate. 
In  the  spring  of  1525  he  returned  to  Strassborg. 
Late  in' 1526  he  became  preacher  at  Aigle,  un* 
der  the  assumed  name  of  Ursinus.  There,  also, 
the  clergy  and  monks  violently  opposed  him. 
After  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Berne  dispu- 
tation, the  government  directed  Farel  to  preach 
the  Word  throughout  the  entire  canton.  He 
prosecuted  the  mission  with  energy.  In  the 
fall  of  1530  the  Reformation  was  established  in 
Neufchatel.  Thence  it  spread  into  all  the  adja- 
cent districts.  Farel  was  often  in  danger  of 
tiolence.  Shortly  before  his  death  Zwingli  ad- 
vised him  to  grater  prudence  and  moderation. 
—In  company  with  Anton  Saunter,  Farel  visited 
the  Walaenses  in  1531,  and  doting  that  and 
later  visits,  had  [^at  influence  in  their  Church 
affairs.  On  their  return  they  came  to  Geneva, 
then  distracted  with  political  and  Church  strifes 
(see  Calvin),  At  first  he  held  private  meetings 
in  his  own  house.  But  he  was  soon  discovered. 
The  Council  summoned  him;  he  showed  his 
Berne  credentials.  Then  he  and  his  comrades 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  episcopal  vicar, 
Amad6  des  Gingins,  Abbot  of  Bonmont,  where 
the  other  clergy  of  the  Bishop  were  assembled. 
Thev  were  received  with  vituperations.  Farel 
nobly  defended  himself.  When  he  left  the 
place  a  rifle  was  fired  at  him.  Farel  turning 
around  cooly  replied:  "Your  shots  do  not 
alarm  me."  lie  was  sentenced  to  quit  the  city 
within  three  hours.  The  canons  called  him  a 
servant  of  the  devil ;  two  of  them  struck  him  in 
the  face  and  kicked  him.  He  and  his  com- 
panions barely  escaped  assassination.  F.  fled 
to  Orbe,  whence  he  sent  Antoine  Froment  to 
Geneva  to  further  the  Reformation.  Late  in 
1533  F.  returned  to  Geneva.  The  opponents 
had  called  a  Dominican,  FUrbity,  a  Sorbonne 
doctor,  to  vindicate  the  old  system.  A  confer- 
ence WAS  held  before  a  deputation  from  the 
Council  of  Berne,  on  Jan.  2v,  1534,  which  led 
to  new  collisions,  but  proved  favorable  to  the 
Reformation.  Its  friends  increased.  Farel, 
wonderfully  protected  by  Providence  against 
the  plots  of  foes,  preached  in  many  of  the 
churches,  declaring  that  the  Reform,  as  God's 
work,  must  prevail.  In  spite  of  the  authorities, 
the  people  opened  St.  Peter's  to  F.  The  Coun- 
cil of  200  convened.  F.  defended  himself  with 
great  efi'eot.  The  majority  decided  in  favor  of 
F.  and  the  Reformation ;  his  enemies  yielded 
the  field.  The  Bishop  transferred  his  See  to 
Gex.  The  religious  edict  of  Aug.  27, 1535,  con- 
cluded the  first  period  of  the  Genevan  Reforma- 
tion, in  which  F.  was,  doubtless,  the  chief  actor. 
It  devolved  upon  him,  also,  to  remodel  the  rules 
and  order  of  worship  for  the  church  there.  The 
first  Easter  communion  was  largely  attended, 
and  made  a  deep  impression.  A  strict  disci- 
pline was  introduced,  extending  even  to  matters 
of  dress.     Meanwhile  F.  stood  almost  alone, 


until  Calvin  appeared.    Humanly  speaking,  it 
was  F.'s  energetic  and  solemn  appeal  which  led 
Calvin  to  lay  hold  of  the  work.    Blind  CorauH, 
an  Augustine,  now  joined  them.     Tbeneeforth 
F.'s  labors  in  Geneva  were  intimately  inte^ 
woven  with  Calvin's  (see  Art.)  histoiy.    F.  pre- 
pared the    Genevan    Confession.  —  X>tfficolties^ 
arising  F.  went  to  Neufchatel,  where,  i&lso,  he' 
bad  severe  contentions.    The  severe  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  Reformed  Church  waa  very  an- 
popular;  and  many  hoped   that   their  former 
pleasures  would  be  allowed  them,  if  only  the 
I  Censor  could  be  expelled.    An  ooca«ioti  of  ex- 
pulsion soon  occurred.    A  lady  of  some  distine^ 
tion   had  caused  scandal  by  abandoning  her 
husband.    Other  means  of  remedying  the  evil 
having  failed,  Farel  referred  to  the  matter  from 
his  pulpit.    The  populace  soon  afWr  aseembled 
and  decided  against  F. ;  although  the  better  pcR»> 
tion  defended  him.    The  avoyer  t.  Watteville 
claimed  the  right  of  dismissing  him.     But  F. 
held  his  post  in  fidelity  to  Christ  who  had  called 
him  to  it.    Even  during  a  plague  which  broke 
forth,  he  remained  with  his  flock.     After  vari- 
ous mediations  peace  was  restored.     In  Sept, 
1541,  Calvin  waa  honorably  recalled  to  Geneva, 
and  F,  also  soon  returned  thither.     In  1542  F. 
went  to  Mets,  to  aid  the  Reformation  begim 
there.     He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the 
Dominican  cemetery.      The  monks    rang  the 
bells  to  drown  his  voice ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  rose  above   the  noise  of   the   belk. 
The  next  day  3000  persons  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Both  his  sermon,  and  his  simple  baptismal  8e^ 
vice  caused  great  excitement.     He  was  snm- 
moned  before  the  Council,  which  forbade  attend- 
ance on  his  preaching.    Still  ho  ministered  to 
those  smitten  with  the  plague.  He  also  preacb^i 
in  Gorze.     Once  he  publicly  contradicted  a 
Franciscan  who  was  declaiming  upon  the  pe^ 
petoal  virginity  of  Mary.    The  women  present 
fell  upon  him  with  hands  and  nails,   and  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  beard.    A^inst  nume- 
rous slanders  F.  defended  himself  m  a  letter  to 
the  Duke.    At  the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  an  armed  band  fell  upon  the  evan- 
gelicals whilst  celebrating  the  Easter  commu- 
nion.   Many  were  killed,  the  rest  fled,  and  some 
were  drowned.  Count  William  and  F.  (wounded) 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle,  whence  F.  was  seat 
to  Strassburg.    Meanwhile  Dr.  Caroli,  who  fol- 
lowed F.  like  an  evil  shadow,  tried  to  sow  tares 
amon^  the  wheat  at  Metz ;  he  also  assailed  F. 
in  writing.    Farel  maintained  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  Mete,  and  his  old  congrega- 
tion in  Montbeliard.    He  visited  Geneva,  also, 
several  times,  sharing  with  Calvin  and  Viret 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  office.     In   the 
various  conflicts  of  the  Swiss  Church,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  movement  at  large 
he  actively  participated.     In  the  sacramental 
controversy  he  was  an  unionist.    He  considered 
election  amon^  the  most  difficult  theological 
questions,  which  only  the  Spirit  could  solve. 
He  sided  with  Calvin  against  Servetus,  and  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  S.  at  his  execution.    The 
Libertines  he  boldly  opposed.    He  rejuiced  in 
the  progress  of  the  good  cause  in  Geneva,  and 
often  said  he  would  rather  be  the  last  in  G. 
than  the  first  elsewhere.    Nothing  but  fidelity 
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»  the  floek  in  Neofofaatol  kept  him  then. 
'rom  all  sides  his  oonosel  was  sough t»  and  he 
ras  ever  prompt  in  aiding  his  breUiren,  —  In 
lis  69th  year  he  married  a  belieTing  widow  who 
ad  fled  from  Ronen.  Even  his  friends  disap- 
Toved  of  this  step.  A  son  by  this  marriage 
id  Dot  long  survive  him.  After  visiting  the 
^aldeniians  aeain,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
0  visit  Qap,  in  Jfov.,  1561,  and  preached  there 
0  a  vast  orowd.  He  did  the  same  in  Qrenoble. 
letuming  to  Neufehatel  he  had  to  endure  many 
rials.  Calvin's  death  especially  dejected  him. 
n  1565  he  once  more  visited  Metz,  and  was 
lordially  received  by  the  elders  of  the  congre- 
;atioo.  On  the  day  following  his  arrival  be 
ireaobed  with  the  ardor  of  youth.  On  return- 
Qg  home  he  was  taken  ill.  He  died  Sept.  13, 
565. — Farel's  true  greatness  did  not  consist  in 
cieotific  attainments,  but  in  his  practical  talent, 
nd  honest  aeal.  Among  his  few  works  we 
nay  mention :  Sommairt,  c'est  une  brieve  declor 
aUon  d'aueufu  lieax  fort  neeeneaires  d  un 
haeun  chriiien  pour  metir^  aa  eonfianee  en  Dieu 
i  d  ayder  eon  prochain,  (The  let  ed.  is  extinct). 
-  Traits  da  purgaMre^  1543,  12mo.  La  trie 
ainte  oraieou,  que  N.  aeigneur  /.  C,  a  hailli  a 
et  Apdtres,  lee  eneeignani  comme  He  et  ioue  vraie 
Ihretiene  doiieeni  iire,  &c. :  Qen.,  1543,  12mo. 
probablv  a  revision  of  his  tract  de  oraiume 
om.t  1524.  — Za  Glaive  de  la  parole  veritable, 
WU  eontre  le  3oudier  de  defense:  du  quel  un 
Trddier  Liberiin  e'esi  voulu  servir  pour  approu- 
erseefaueeee  ti  damnablee  epinione:  Gen.  1550 
important  as  an  exposure  of  the  Libertines). 
-Traits  )ie  la  Cine^  publ.  by  du  Moulin,  1555. 
"Du  vrai  usage  de  la  eroix  de  Jesus  Christ,  et 
ti  Vabits  et  idolairie  eommise  aniovr  d*ieelle : 
i  de  VauthoriU  de  la  parole  de  Dieu  et  des 
raditions  humaine  (with  an  app.  by  Viret), 
540.  —  (The  first  biogr.  of  F.  was  anonymous 
Drobably  by  01.  Ferrot,  see  HaUer,  Biblioth.  d. 
whweisergescb..  III.,  No.  781 ).  Gfr.  Akcillok, 
nt  de  OusU.  F.:  Amst.,  1691.  Batli,  Diet. 
iiNEBin,  hist.  Hit.  de  Qen. :  Gen.,  1786.  n'Au- 
(lONx's  Hist  of  the  Ref.  Hinrt's  Life  of  Gal- 
in.  M.  KiRCHBoriE's  Leben  F.  aus  d.  Quellen, 
be..  2  Bde.:  Zurich,  1831-^3.  Gh.  Schmidt, 
^udes  sur  fkxreL:  Strassb.,  1834). 

Haqenbach.* 
Fastinff  among  the  Jews. — The  O.  T.  rapre- 
ent8y<M<in^  as  an  act  of  humiliation,  like  weep- 
pg,  rending  the  garments,  &c.  (Joel  2  :  12,  13 ; 
Ach.  7:3).  And  although  one  of  the  words, 
]^y,  used  to  designate  the  act,  signifies  nbsti- 
leoce,  the  other  expression  (Levit.  16:29,  31, 
^M  or  more  fully,  Fs.  35  :  13)  refers  to  deep 
elf-abasement.  Hence  the  LXX.  renders  it 
oMCctyoMT  t^  ^vTcfp^'  —  In  this  sense  it  was  en- 
oined  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  ( Levit. 
3 :  27,  32,  Ac.).  It  was,  also,  sometimen, 
oluntaril^  observed  in  seasons  of  special  dis- 
ress,  or  in  commemoration  of  such  seas<ms 
Judges  20  :  26,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  31 :  13,  &o.).— As 
Mosaic  ordinance,  however,  we  find  it  nowhere 
rescribed  but  for  the  day  of  Atonement,  and 
imply  alluded  to  in  connection  with  tows 
Mumb.  30  r  11-16).  Even  the  fast  enjoined 
ras  to  continue  only  from  one  evening  to  an- 
ther (Levit.  23  :  32),  and  did  not  explicitly  re> 
nire  total  abstinence  from  nourishment    The 


mildness  of  the  precept  of  fasting  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  given  during  the  40 
days  in  which  he  received  the  law  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  during  which  the  Rabbins  (but  not  the 
Bible)  say  he  ate  nothing.  This  peculiarity 
finds  a  counterpart  in  the  fact  that  whilst  our 
Lord  also  fasted  40  days,  be  does  not  make  hie 
example  binding  upon  his  disciples.  With  all 
this  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  the  pr<y 
phets  fully  agree  (com p.  Joel  2  :  12,  13 ;  Zaeh. 
7:5;  8  :  19,  and  especially  Is.  58  :  4). --This 
view  of  fasting,  however,  underwent  a  conside- 
rable change,  immediately  after  the  ccMsntioa 
of  prophecy.  Not  only  were  fasts  multiplied, 
but  considered  meritorious  (oomp.  Znch.  7  :  5, 
Ac.,  with  Wisdom  34:  £8,  31;  Tobit  12:9). 
This  tendency  was  most  fully  developed  in  the 
Pharisees',  between  whom  and  their  extreme 
opposites  the  Sadducees,  stood  the  Essenes,  who 
fasted  often  (never  ate  meat  or  wine,  but  lived 
on  bread,  vegetables,  and  water),  but  merely 
thereby  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the  flesh.  The 
Pharisees,  in  the  hope  of  gnining  moral  merit, 
kept  Monday  and  Thursday  as  fasts  (Luke 
18 :  12)  because  tradition  said  that  Moses  as- 
cended Mt.  Sinai  on  Thursday,  and  came  down 
with  the  two  tables  of  the  law  on  Monday,  and 
also  that  the  first  temple  was  destroyed  upon 
one  of  these  days.  A  controversy  between  the 
parties  of  Ilillel  and  Shamai,  was  settled  by  ap* 
pointing  an  additional  fast.  In  the  Talmud  the 
Pharisaic  fasts  are  systematized  (see  9tb  sect, 
of  the  2d  part  of  the  Mishnah).  The  syntem 
included  mainly  4  points:  1)  the  fast  of  the 
Atonement  day,  the  manner,  Ac.,  of  observing 
which  is  most  minutely  prescribed  (as  the  aze 
at  which  Jewish  children  must  begin  to  keep  it, 
vis.,  girls  when  12  years  and  1  day  old,  boys 
when  13  years  and  1  day ;— obstacles  to  its  ob- 
servance, as  pregnancy,  sickness,  k^).  2)  The 
national  fasts  of  the  4th  month  (see  Zach.  7  and 
8,  and  Jer.  52  :  6,  7),  of  the  5th  month  in  com- 
memoration of  2  Kings  25 :  8,  &c. ;  Jer.  52 :  12, 
of  the  7th  month  referring  to  2  Kings  25  :  25, 
&c. ;  Jer.  41  :  1,  Ac.,  and  of  the  10th  month  re- 
ferring to  2  Kings  25 : 1,  &c. ;  Zach.  8  :  19— be- 
sides the  fast  at  the  feast  of  Purim  in  commem- 
oration of  the  peril  and  deliverance  of  the 
nation  under  Ahnsuerus.  3)  Fasts  to  avert  cer- 
tain evils,  particularly  drought,  specially  ordered 
by  the  Rabbins.  4)  The  fasts  of  the  so-called 
24  stations  (see  1  Ghron  25  :  26)  requiring  the 
priests  and  Levites  of  each  station  to  fant  4  days 
during  their  servioe-week,  viz.,  on  Monday  for 
people  at  sea,  on  Tuesday  for  those  travelling 
through  deserts,  on  Wednesday  for  children, 
that  they  may  escape  the  croup,  on  Thursday 
for  pregnant  women  and  sucking  children.  — 
Most  of  the  public  fasts  have  been  dropped,  ex- 
cepting that  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
Purim  feast,  and  in  the  month  Ab.  Of  private 
fasts  we  name  only  that  of  the  first-born  on 
Passover  eve,  and  that  kept  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  friends.  —  At  the  fast  observed 
on  the  day  of  Atonement  they  wore  (and  still 
wear)  their  white  shrouds,  and  caps — hence  this 
is  called  the  white  fast,  the  others,  the  black 
fasts.  Prkssel.* 

Fastillg^  in  the  Christian  Church,  consists,  in 
general,  in  abstaining  from  food  during  a  speoi- 
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fied  period,  more  paiiionlarly  in  a  j^unium,  an 
entire  denial  of  food  a  vettpera  ad  vesperam,  or 
in  abstinetUiam  (semif^untam)  abstinence  from 
flesh.    The  ancient  Charch  held  strictly  to  the 
idea  of  a  j^unium^  hence  the  later  declaration : 
**  qui  nullaiemis  j^unare  eredendi  mid  ;  si  ante 
mandvcaverifU,  ^am  vesperiinum  ceUbretur  offi' 
cium"  (c.  50  dut  I.,  de  corisecr,  Thtodulphus 
Aurel,  a.  797).    Whilst  some  kept  up  the  fast 
beyond  the  day  (see  Du  Frb8NS«  «.  v.  ntperposir 
iio;  Bingham,  origin,  eccl.^  L  XXI.,  c.  I.,  2  25), 
others  curtailed  it,  or  kept  it  but  partially 
(SocR.,  hist  ecd.,  V.,  22,  &c.)-    The  Romish  C. 
subsequently  approved  uf  the  custom  of  the  13th 
cent,  terminating  the  fast  at  3  P.  M.,  or,  since 
the  14th  cent.,  at  12  M.,  allowing  a  dinner,  and 
ft  light  evening  meal  (Ferraris,  hibl.  canon,  s, 
v.j^nium/Art,  I.,  nro,  16  «5g.).  —  The  fasts 
observed  in  the  Christian  Church  were  partly 
transferred  from  the  Synagogue.     Fasting  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  connected  with  other 
acts  or  repentance  (2  Sam.  12 :  16 ;  Daniel  10 :  3 ; 
Ezra  9:3;  10  :  6 ;  Matt.  6  :  16,  &c.),  and  was 
used  as  a  means  of  spiritual  elevation,  and  pre- 
paration for  important  religious  duties  (Matt. 
4 :  2),  and  soon,  according  to  Apostolic  prece- 
dents (Acts  13  :  2 ;  14  :  23 ;  27  :  9,  &c.),  was 
strictly  enjoined.     Abuses  condemned  in  the 
0.  T.  (Is.  58  :  4,  Ac. ;  Jer.  14 :  11,  &c.  &c.),  were 
revived.    The  practice,  however,  was  specially 
promoted  by  the  Montivnists,  and  through  mo- 
nasticism  (see  Tertdll.,  dej^un,  adv,  psychicos, 
&c.},  and  the  idea  advocated  that  it  was  an  effeo- 
tual   means   of  obtaining  the   pardon   of  sin. 
Numerous  fasts  were  instituted,  differing  in  the 
various  churches.     We  shall  notice  only  such 
as  are  still  generally  observed. 

The  chief  of  these,  are  the  Quadrigtssimal 
fasts,  referring,  by  Apostolic  tradition,  to  the 
fasts  of  Moses  (£z.  34 :  28),  and  to  the  40  hours 
during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave.  The 
original  40  hours  fust  before  £aster,  were  gradu- 
ally extended,  and  acquired  canonical  sanction 
c.  5,  Cone,  Nic.  a.  325  in  c.  3,  dist.  XVIII.,  c. 
0,  Cone,  Laodic,  [af^r  347]  in  c.  8,  dist.  III., 
de  consecr,,  &c.  Com  p.  can,  65,  68,  Apostolo- 
rum).  In  the  4th  cent,  the  faj«ts  before  £aster 
lasted  for  three  weeks ;  in  Illyria,  Achaia,  Alex- 
andria, &c.,  sevon  weeks  (Eusbb.,  U,  K,  Y., 
24.  SocR.,  v.,  21.  SozoM.,  VII.,  19).  Subse- 
quently seven  weeks  were  kept  in  Home  also 
Tcfr.  Jbroub,  ep,  27  [al.  54]  ad  Marcdlam^  and 
Leo  I.,  sermo  43  de  quadrtg,  6).  But  as  they 
did  not  fast  on  Sunday  (c.  7,  dist,  30,  Condi, 
Gangrense  [c.  365]  c,  15,  dist.  3,  de  consecr. 
Cone,  Ca^araugust,  a,  380,  dbc),  there  were  but 
36  actual  fust- days ;  hence  the  fast  was  made  to 
begin  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  preceding  week 
(Ash- Wednesday)  as  a  caput jejunii  (c,  16,  dist,  5, 
de  consecr,  cU.).  This  became  the  rule,  although 
some  commenced  the  fast  with  Septuagesima 
week  (Du  Fresne,  s,  A.  v,  Kanke,  d.  kirchl. 
Perikopensystem. :  Berlin,  1847,  p.  293).  In 
imitation  of  the  Quadrig,  before  Easter,  a  simi- 
lar fast  was  for  a  time  observed  before  Christmas 
i Quadrig.  Martini),  and  before  St.  John  the 
baptist's  day  fDu  Frbsnx,  I.  e.  See  especially 
BuRCHARD,  of  Worms  (t  1025)  Deer,  lib,  19,  c,  5). 
The  custom  of  fasting  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  is  very  ancient  (Luke  18  :  12;  see  preced- 
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ing  Art.),  especially  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
the  days  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  and  crueifixion 
(see  Tertull.,  dejefun,  c,  2).  These  were  called 
dies  siaiionum,  bv  comparing  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian with  that  of  a  soldier  watching  at  hie  post 
(Tertull.,  de  orai,,  e,  14).  We  find  laker  alia- 
sions,  also,  to  these  days  (as  in  c.  16,  disi.  Z.  de 
consecr.,  from  Rufin.,  t410.  PHiLOflfToao.,  kisi. 
/.,  10,  c.  12).  But  fasting  on  Sabbath,  in  case 
of  a  superpositio,  was  customary  in  the  4iih  cent, 
and  formally  allowed  in  Spain  (c.  26,  CoineU, 
Eliberit,^  a.  305,  ed,  Bruns  II.,  5).  It  was  prso- 
tised  even  in  Kome  under  Innocent  I.»  416  (e. 
13,  diet,  3,  de  consecr.),  Wednesday  was  now 
dropped  as  a  fast  day.  The  Greek  C.  alwajFi 
disapproved  of  it.  The  nsaee  of  the  West  was 
confirmed  by  Greg.  VIL,  1078  (r.  31  dist.  5, 
de  consecr,),  and  his  successors  (see  Bened,  XT1., 
de  Sgnod.  diceces.  /.,  11,  e.  5).-^  Id  fortber  imi* 
tation  of  the  Jews  (see  preced.  Art.)  four  specisl 
annual  fasts  were  instituted  (tradition  says  first 
by  the  Roman  B.  Callistns,  t223,  at  least  for 
the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  months).  In  the  time  of 
Leo  I.  (after  440)  these  were  assigned  to  the 
Ist,  4ih,  7th,  and  lOch  months.  Thus  origlnaied 
the  ember  days,  fixed  upon  the  Wednesdays  fol- 
lowing Ash- Wednesday,  Whitsuntide,  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  St  Looia's  day  (see 
Uartzheim,  Cone.  Germ.,  I.,  74,  and  Capii.  I., 
a.  769,  c.  11). — The  vigilia  (see  Art.)  were  also 
fast  days. 

There  were  also  extraordinary  Jasis,  appointed 
for  special  occasions,  and  voluntary  fasta^^aia 
totioa.  They  might  also  be  pubfio  or  private. 
(Cfr.  c.  4,  5."  Cod.  Theod,  de  quasi..  flX.  25], 
and  c,  6,  Cod.  Just,  de  feriis  [111.  12J). — Absti- 
nence consisted  in  not  eating  meat,  or  any 
strong  fo4»d  (c,  6,  {  2,  disi,  4,  Greg.  I.).  The 
mode  of  its  observance  rests  upon  special  ca»> 
tom  (Ferraris,  I.  c),  upon  dispensation!*,  or 
upon  the  annual  orders  of  Bishopis.  (See  Kopp, 
d.  kathol.  Kirche  im  19ten.  Jahrb. :  Maine 
1830).  Abstinence  becomes  obligatory  after  the 
7th  year,  fasting  after  the  21st  (Ferraris,  I,  e.. 
Art.  II.),  unless  special  vows  have  been  made. 
Aged  and  feeble  persons,  and  such  as  would  be 
disqualified  for  their  duties,  are  not  Uiand  to 
strict  fasting.  Other  good  works  may  be  sob- 
stituted  for  fasting  (Ferrar.,  I.  c,  and  c.  24, 
dist,  5,  de  consecr,  Regula  monach,  ex  Hieron, 
exc.).  It  is  allowed  to  casuistry  to  accommodate 
the  rules  to  peculiar  circumstances.  And  yet 
the  Council  of  Trent  urged  the  strict  enfuroe- 
ment  of  all  rules  for  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh  ({  25,  in  the  deer,  de  ddeeiu  eiborum^  Ac). 

The  Romish  C.  exercises  leniency  in  enforc- 
ing fasts  upon  its  Oriental  members,  but  rejects 
the  regulations  of  the  Greek  C,  as  this  does 
those  of  Rome.  The  Greek  C.  and  its  various 
divisions  have  rules  for  fasting  differing  from 
each  other;  but  all  are  strictly  obeyed.  The 
ancient  dies  stationutn  are  retained,  exeepting 
between  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany,  during 
the  third  week  after  the  Epiphany  (in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Armenians),  and  in  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  'But  ita  prin- 
cipal fasts  are :  1 )  17  tieeipaxoatrit  before  Easter^ 
based  on  Matt.  4  :  2  ;  —  2)  a  like  term  before 
Christmas  (from  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  24),  based  on 
Ex.  34  :  28 ;—  3)  the  fast  of  Mary  (tttftftUa  rijs 
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S^orosou  from  Aug.  1  to  15;  — 4)  the  Apovties' 
fast,  from  the  dav  after  Whitsuntide  to  Juii<;  20, 
old  style.  Besides  these  there  are  vigilia  and 
some  extraordinary  fasts  (see  Fkrraris,  Lc; 
▼.  MuRALT,  Briefe  Uber  d.  Qottesdienst  d.  mor- 
genl.  Kirche.  Lps.  1838). 

The  Reformers  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
faats,  but  simply  restored  the  original  concep- 
tion of  them,  and  rejected  the  notion  of  their 
being  meritorious  (see  Lutorr's  Comm.  on  Matt. 
6  :  16.  Calvin's  Instit.  I  4,  c.  12,  {  14,  &c. 
Avgsb.  Conf,^  art.  26,  and  ApoL  art.  8 ;  SchmeU- 
eald^  art,  3, 15 ;  Conf,  Hdv,,  II.,  art.  24;  Bohem, 
art  18 :  GaUie,  art.  24,  &c.).  The  history  of 
the  Reformation,  especially  that  of  the  "Churches 
under  the  Cross,"  furnishes  evidence  that  prsyer 
and  fasting  are  among  the  best  means  to 
strengthen  Christians  for  seasons  of  tribulation. 
In  the  16th  cent,  general  fasts  were  regularly 
ordered  by  the  evangelical  Synods  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Holland,  and  France  (see  Atmon,  Um$ 
lea  synodes  naiionaux:  d  la  Haye,  1710, 4to.  T.  I., 
p.  6).  Subsequently  they  occurred  more  rarely, 
and  were  commonly  combined  with  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayer.  In  some  churches  the 
pulpit  and  altar  were  draped  in  black  during 
the  Qundrigessima,  and  no  marriages  allowed, 
except  hj  special  privilege. — (See  J.  H.  Bobh- 
MKR,  de  jure  circa  j^unantes,  absiineniea  eije/u- 
nos:  IlalsB,  1722,  4to.,  and  his  jus  ecd.  Protect 
L  3,  tit.  46.  AuGUSTi,  DenkwUrdigk.,  ftc.,  X., 
311-420.  BiNTBRiM,  DenkwUrdigk..  Ac,  II.,  2, 
589-632 ;  Y.,  2,  3-168.  IIblfert,  Daratellung 
d.  Rechte  welche  in  Anschauung  d.  heil.  Iland- 
lungen  stattfinden.,  2  87-95.  Alt,  d.  christ. 
Cuhus,  p.  518,  ftc.).  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

FflstidillS,  iVifcti^,  a  native  of  Britain,  ac- 
cord ing  to  Gennadius,  a  British  Bishop,  some 
even  say  a  Metropolitan  of  London,  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  His  work,  ad  Fata- 
lem  de  vUa  Christiana  et  viduiiaie  colenda,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  rank  among  the  few  literary 
remains  of  the  ancient  British  Church.  It  may 
be  found,  anonymously,  among  Augustin's 
'works.  Vol.  9,  p.  888,  and  was  published  with 
F.'s  name,  by  L,  HoUienius^  Rome,  1663,  by 
Gennadius  in  2  Books,  by  Baleus  in  4:  {\)  ae 
vita  ehr, ;  2)  de  doctrina  spiritus ;  Z]de  viduitaie 
servanda ;  4)  admonitianes  viarum).  The  Bene- 
dictines, and  Tillemont  {Mem.  XV.,  16),  blamed 
it  for  the  tendency  in  Britain  to  Pelagianism. 
Tillem.  says  that  though  somewhat  defective  in 
style  and  language,  the  work  was  rather  well  writ- 
ten. F.  did  not  write  the  Chron.  Scotorwn, — 
(See  Cavb,  hist  lU.,  I.,  401).  Prbssel.* 

Patalism,  from  Fatum^  what  is  irrevo- 
cably decreed,  is  the  belief  in  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  blindly-ruling  destiny.  In  Latin  it  has 
the  passive  form,  what  is  allotted ;  expressed  in 
Greek  by  'Ei/iopfiiii;.  The  word  Mo»pa,  though 
like  'Aioa  denoting  originally  a  passive  sense, 
has  also  an  active  meaning.  Thus  considered 
Moira  is  the  last  monotheistic  expression  of  the 
Pagan-Greek  view  of  the  world,  and  indicates 
the  unity  that  binds  together  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Olympus.  With  Homer,  how- 
ever, the  word  has  a  double  signification,  as 
being  sometimes  superior  to  Zeus  (according  to 
the  partial  view  of  flarless,  MUller,  Bernhardy, 
Ulrici),  and  sometimes  inferior  (according  to 


the  equally  partial  view  of  Lange,  Nitzsch,  G(5tt> 
ling,  Schmaifeld).     This  two-foldness  of  mean- 
ing is  rightfully  explained  by  N&gelsbach,  who 
says  that,  whilst  Homer  did  not  place  the  mo- 
narchical will  of  Zeus  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  the  other  gods,  there  was  at  work  in 
heathenism  a  tendency  which  sought  to  subject 
its  heavenly  hierarchy  to  the  influence  of  a 
single  power,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  this 
of  practical  avail.  Homer  identified  it  with  the 
highest  god.      As  the  Greeks  progressed  in 
philosophy  they  denoted  by  Motpa  the  single 
supreme  power  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
as  in  Herod.  I,  91,  ri/y  HkH^iMdvtpf  fuipaif  ASwa^d 
iativ  ofto^vyitw  xai  ^<^,  and  in  Schiller's  Ring 
of  Polykr..  the  to  ^nov  ^^fpoy.    As  heathenism 
was  not  al>Ie  to  sunder  the  connection  that  ob- 
tains between  human  life  and  higher  powers, 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  led  to  spiritualize 
the  idea  of  fate,  as  may  be  seen  in  Anaxagoras, 
who  regards  the  Nov;  as  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
the  divine  energy  of  Plato,  particularly  in  Phile- 
buB  (31, 4,  ii>  r$  ftt  Ac6(  pvon  fiaatXixny  fiiv  ^vz^p^* 
3a<TcXixor  df  vw  fyyiyyco^ku),  and  in  Xii^&us,  and 
in  the  contemporaneous  tragedians  of  whom 
Sophocles    is  worthy  of  special    mention,  in 
whose   Oedipus  rex,  though  fore-ordination   is 
ascribed  to  ute.  human  responsibility  is  not  de- 
stroyed nor  human  guilt  effaced.     From  the 
time  of  Soph,  when  the  Greek  view  of  the  world 
had  attained  its  zenith,  the  two  conceptions  em- 
bodied in  MoTpa  were  sundered,  and  developed 
in  extremes.    On  the  one  hand,  from  Euripides 
to  the  Epicureans,  there  existed  a  tendency 
which,  subjecting  the  idea  of  fate  to  the  caprices 
and  whims  of  mortals,  put  in  its  stead  a  blind 
chance,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  philosophy  of  the 
stoics  reduced  everything  divine  to  the  boldest, 
most    frigid    naturalism    which    taught    that 
wisdom  consisted  in  resignation  to  the  inevita- 
ble course  of  nature. — Two  thoughts  lie  at  the 
basis  of  every  svstem  of  fiitalism :  1)  Destiny  is 
a  dead,  blind  force ;  2)  Human  freedom  is  an 
absolute  nullity.     Mohammedanism  combines 
them  both,  and  they  have  found  more  or  less 
favor  among    the    advocates  of  Christianity. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  doctrine  of  extreme  pre- 
destination  which,  with  its  absolutum  decreium 
(Luther  in  his  de  servo  arhitrio^  also  Calvin, 
comp.  Verf.  Abhandl.   Uber  PrUdest   in   VU- 
mann's  u,   Umbreits  Studien,  1847,  1,  2),  ap- 
proximates the  Pagan  notion  of  Fatum,  we  may 
say  that  fatalism,  in  its  common  sense,  has  its 
basis  1)  in  the  Bxntheistie  view  of  the  world 
which,  destroying  the  freedom  of  man,  makes 
his  thinking  and  acting  the  thinking  and  acting 
of  God  through  him,  and  so  passes  over  2)  to 
the  Determinism  of  Deism  which  admits  nothing 
higher,  in  the  world's  government,  ^  than  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  that  materialism  which 
regards  thought  as  a  secretion  of  the  brain.  ^  In 
direct  opposition  to  all  such  Fatalism,  Christi- 
anity (see  Art.)  teaches  1)  that  God  is  not  blind 
chance,  or  dead  fate,  or  a  dark  power  of  nature, 
but  a  Spirit,  a  living  Being,  the  Father  of  love, 
and  that  he  has,  therefore,  invested  man.  made 
in  his  image,  with  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the 
Divine  councils  and  the  re-establishment  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth. 
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Ndgdsbacht  homerische  Theol.,  1840.  PrelltT^ 
An.  Fatiim  in  Pnuly's  Enojclop.,  Cfrttppe, 
Ariiidne,  1834,  C.  L,  Jioth,  Rede  am  GeburU- 
feat  des  KUnigs.,  1852,  im  Correspondensbl.  fUr 
die  gel.  Scbulea  WUrttem bergs. 

Carl  Bkck.  — Ermentrout. 

Faustinus,  Presbyter  and  Luciferian  at 
Rome  in  the  4th  cent.  From  Migne's  Patrolo- 
gi»,  T.  XIII.,  p.  3a-108,  who  poblibhed  hie 
entire  works,  we  learn  thafet  after  the  decease 
of  Pope  Liberias  (352-366),  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Ursinus  he  met  with  the  tragical 
fate  that  overtook  his  adherents.  Gennadius 
(de  vir.  iilustr,,  c.  11)  informs  us  that  he  wrote 
seven  books  against  the  Arians  and  the  Mace- 
donians. Tillemont  first  vindicated  in  favor  of 
T.  the  authorship  of  the  work  attributed  to 
Gregorius  Baticus.  ilis  Fid&t,  dedicated  to  the 
£mp.  Theodosius,  was  composed,  according  to 
Mubillon,  between  379  and  381.    IIU  UbeUtu 

firecum,  in  which  he  attacks  the  Romish  bishops, 
ilarius  and  Daraasus,  was  written  in  defence 
of  his  party  between  383  and  384 ;  dedicated  to 
£mp.  Yalentinian  and  Arcadius.  In  his  first 
treatise,  de  trinitate  sive  de  Jide  contra  ArianM, 
whilst  pointing  out  the  deviation  of  the  Arians 
from  the  orth^ox  faith,  he  combats  their  asser- 
tion that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
ascribes  to  the  Son  omnipotence  and  unchange- 
ableness,  and  affirms,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  no  creature.  In  his  Fides  he 
thus  details  the  creed  of  his  party :  '^  We  believe 
in  one  Father,  who  is  not  the  Son,  but  has  be- 
gotten— not  created — the  Son  from  eternity ;  in 
one  Son  who  is  not  the  Father,  but  from  whom 
be  is  begotten,  not  created ;  in  one  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  in  fact  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  confess  at 
the  same  time  to  one  substance  of  the  Divine 
Trinity.''  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  Apol- 
linarians.  In  answer  to  the  request  in  his 
libeUue  ^ recitm,  that  persecution  might  cease, 
Theodosius  issued  a  rescript  grunting  toleration 
to  the  Luciferian  Bishops,  Gregorius  and  Hera- 
cHdus,  and  affirming:  Seiant  ewidi  id  sedert 
animis  nostrit,  ut  cuUores  omnipoterUiM  dei  non 
iUiud  nisi  ccUholicos  esse  credamus. 

pRBSSBL.  —  Ermentrout. 
Fanstus,  the  Manichean,  born  at  Mileve,  in 
Numidiu,  Bishop  of  the  African  Manicheans, 
and  contemporary  of  Augustine,  was  a  man  of 
great  natural  talent,  address,  and  eloquence, 
and,  though  pluming  himself  on  his  wisdom, 
was  possessed  of  some  natural  candor  and 
benevolence.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party, 
and  regarded  by  the  sect  generally  as  an  oracle, 
he  was  sought  out  by  Augustine  himself,  who, 
entertaining  a  hi^h  opinion  of  his  merits,  desired 
from  him  a  solution  of  the  doubts  that  troubled 
his  spirit.  A  nearer  acquaintance  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  his  knowledge  was  neither 
extensive  nor  profound,  and  that  his  facility  of 
speech  did  but  serve  to  conceal  the  superficiality 
of  bis  acquirements.  In  reply  to  F.,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  Manicneism,  and  against 
the  dogmas  and  institutions  of  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly the  Bible,  Augustine  undertook  its 
refutation  in  his  33  books,  contra  Faustum  (writ- 
ten 400)  which  are  specially  important,  as  they 
contain  complete  sections  of  F.'s  work.  See 
August.,  Conf.  V.,  3,  5,  6,  7,  de  Civ.,  D.  XV., 


Retract.,  II.,  7,  c.  Faust.  L  XXXIII.,  ed.  Pans, 
Tom.  VIII.,  and  Scbrockh,  K.-Oeach.,  XI., 
p.  289 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist ;  Oiesder,  Ob.  Hist. 
and  Art.  Manicheism. 

W  AOKNM  ANN. — ErmentfxmL 
FanstOf  ofRheglum  (Reji,  Rbies,  Reij^iensia, 
Reiensis),  one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  Serai- 
pelagianism,  was  born  in  Britain  (early  in  the 
5th  cent.),  studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric.   He 
was  a  monlc  at  Lerinum,  and  Abbot  in  434, 
Bishop  of  Reji,  or  Rhegium,  in  Provence,  454 
or  455,  banished  481,  by  the  West.  Gothic  King, 
Eurtch,  retnmed  in  484,  and  died  at  an  advaneed 
age  (about  493). — In  the  troubled  period  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  and  a  dominant  Ansntsm, 
he  labored  not  only  for  the  spread  of  Cbriadanitj 
and  ascetic  piety,  but  composed  treatises  against 
the  Monophysites,  the  Arians,  and  MacedoDiana. 
and  on  vanons  practical  and  dogmatic  ques- 
tions, such  as  repentance  on  a  deatb-bed,  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  also  homilies,  or  sermones  ad  monacJkos. 
— The  presbyter  Luoidus  having,  in  474,  pabL 
an  extreme  representation  of  the  Aogustintaa 
doctrine  of  grace,  freedom,  and  fore-ordination, 
Fausttts  called  upon  him  to  retract    L.  having 
fully  done  this  at  (or  after)  the  Synod  of  Aries, 
476  (see  Mansiy  T.  VII.,  p.  1007 ;  Rdssler.  Bibl. 
d.  K.  v.,  X.,  jp.  326),  F.  further  developed  in 
his  de  gratia  Vei  et  humaneB  mentis  Wxero  arbi' 
trio,  libr.  II.,  the  ideas  he  had  presented  in  his 
epistota  ad  Lueidum. — Desiroos  of  avoidini^  ex- 
treme views,  both  in  anthropology  and  efarist- 
ology,  he  combatted  alike  the  doctrine  of  Pela- 
gius  and  the  so-called  Predestinarians.     Whilst 
entering  a  decided  protest  against  absolute  pre- 
destination which  be  regarded  as  Pagan  fatal- 
ism, he  distinguished  (according  to  Scripture)  in 
de  vocations  gentium  between  the  gratia  gentroh 
lis,  f.  e.,  the  religious  nature  given  originally  to 
man  and  not  destroyed  by  sin,  and  the  gratia 
specialist  i.  e.,  the  effect  of  Christianity.   Though 
grace  in  general   precedes  baman  merit,    its 
operation  is  conditioned  by  the  action  of  the 
homan  will  and  the  use  of  the  Divine  means, 
and,  indeed,  the  human  will,  "Deo  ita  ordinamte 
gratias  speeiaUs  proecedit,"  so  that  it  may  often 
begin  the  work  of  salvation. — Though  this  trea- 
tise obtained  considerable  favor  in  Southern 
France,    its  views    (Semipelagiaa)  were  con- 
demned by  the  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence 
and  the  Romish  bishops.  —  (No  complete  edit, 
of  F.'s  works:  to  be  found— text  rather  incorrect 
— in  the  Greek,  Patrist.  Colli  e.  g.  Biblioth.  Pair, 
Magna  T.,  V.  P.  III.,  p.  500,  sqq,   Bibl.  Lvgdun., 
VIII.,  525,  sqq. ;  Extracts  in  Rosslir,  Bibl.  d. 
K.  v.,  X.,  p.  280.    Gomp.  Gklilier,  hist,  g^n^- 
rale  dies  atUeurs  sacr.  et  eccl.,  T.  XV.,  p.  157,  -^9^1 
Hist,  liter,  de  la  France  par  de  rdig.  Bened.,  T. 
II.,   p.   585;   Nbander,  Ch.  Hist.;  Wigosrs, 
Augusti  and  Pelag.,  II.,  p.  224,  238.     Gomp. 
Art.  Semipelagianism). 

Wagkhkank.  —  Ermentrout. 
Fear  of  Gkld.  —  The  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  religious  affection  until  immediately 
after  the  fall  (Gen.  3 :  10),  is  decisive  of  itn  true 
import.  From  this  fact  it  seems  to  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  conscience  (see  Appen- 
dix to  Vol.  II.),  and  the  O.  T.  economy  is  the 
scene  of  its  chief  activity.    The  first  relation  of 
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man  to  God  is  that  of  fear,  based  upon  a  Benee 
of  dependence  («ee  Art.)  connected  with  a  con- 
soiottBDese  of  sin.  Man  knows  that  the  God 
upon  whom  he  is  wholly  dependent,  whose  power 
u  nnlimited,  whose  eye  seeth  in  secret,  who 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins,  hates  sin,  and 
irill  punish  it,  as  a  jeaioos  God,  onto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  This  fear,  therefore,  is 
urged  as  a  proper  motive  to  piefcy  (Ex.  1 :  17  ; 
Deot  6:2;  Prov.  3  :  7 ;  14 :  2),  and  piety  is  its 
synonym.  (ProT.  1 :  7 ;  Job  28  :  28  ;  Ps.  19  :  9), 
whibt  the  simple  term  "  fear"  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  entire  feeling  of  "  fear  of  God"  (Job 
15  :  4).  Hence  the  common  belief  that  if  any 
one  should  see  the  thrice  Holy  God  he  would 
die  (Ex.  33 :  20,  Ac).  And  yet  the  piety  of  the 
O.  T.  involved  a  filial  confidence  in  God,  delight 
in  God,  in  his  law  and  worship,  as  many  Psalms 

I  trove.  In  the  0.  T.,  also,  we  find  the  law  of 
ove  (Beat.  6:5).  The  fear  of  God  was  also 
balanced  hjr  the  hope  of  a  fi)tore  redemption 
(Jer.  31 :  31-^4).  Tnns  the  original  stand-point 
of  0.  T.  riety  was  wholly  transcended.  Fear 
ivaa  combined  with  filial  confidence,  supreme 
love,  and  inspiring  hope,  until  the  relation  of 
0onsbip  was  attained  (Deut  32 :  6 ;  Hos.  11 :  1 ; 
Is.  1 :  3  ;  63  :  16 ;  64 :  8).  But  as  this  relation 
was  based  not  in  a  consciousness  of  the  atone- 
ment, but  upon  the  covenant  relationship  of 
God  to  his  people,  and  inasmuch  as  this  filial 
relation  was  chiefly  employed  to  exhibit  the  sin 
of  the  people  in  its  fearfulness,  the  sense  of  it 
did  not  carry  the  people  beyond  the  spirit  of 
ftar;  and  this  becomes  more  evident  as  the  law 
of  love  is  seen  to  have  remained  a  mere  injuno- 
iioD.  —  First  under  the  N.  T.  economy  of  the 
atonement  is  fear  found  to  yield  to  affectionate 
confidence.  There  are  passages  which  seem  to 
use  the  term  in  the  0.  T.  sense;  Thus  in  Acts 
9  :  31.  But  even  there  the  writer  adds  the  ex- 
planatory words:  xtu  t^  Ha^axXifan  ton  aytou 
ft9m>fUMft9i  MitKrfintPwto,  So  far  as  sin  may  still 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  redeemed,  and  danger 
of  forfeiting  grace  exists,  fear  maintains  its 
place  (2  Cor.  5  :  11 ;  7  :  1,  Ac. ;  Heb.  12  :  28, 
29 ;  cfir.  Matt.  10 :  28).  But  the  more  the  spirit 
of  bondage  yields  in  the  heart  to  the  conscious- 
neaa  of  Moption  — -  the  more  love  to  God  who 
first  loved  us  predominates — the  more  will  fear 

five  way  to  filial  reverence  (Rom.  8 :  15 ;  2  Tim. 
:  7 ;  1  John  4  :  18).  That  which  wrought 
naturally  in  primeval  man,  before  the  fall, 
operates  in  a  moral  religious  manner  in  the 
sphere  of  redemption.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Cfbriatians  who  were  only  outwardly  converted, 
fell  back  into  the  O.  T.,  and  even  pagan  sphere 
of  religion.  The  natural  man,  although  nomi- 
nallj  Christianised,  could  not  reach  the  high 
ground  of  Gospel  grace.  This  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  saint^worship  of  the  Romish  C. 
(see  £dc).  Hence  that  Church  has  lowered  the 
JBooharist,  emphatically  a  feast  of  love  —  to  a 
myHerium  tremendum.  FaoKiiiJtLKR.* 

Peeling.  —  It  is  the  design  of  this  article  to 
furaieh  a  historical  sketch  of  the  import  and 
conception  of  fsding  within  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gion* We  define  feeling  to  be  Ae  immediate 
conscummees  of  the  sotd  of  itself  and  its  actimr 
ties.  When  tus  consciousness  nertains  to  the 
•tata  or  condition  of  the  aout  the  feeling  is 


suf^edive;  when  it  pertains  to  its  spiritual  ac- 
tivities the  feeling  is  objective,  —  In  the  ancient 
Greek  classics  ol(i^ot^  designates  every  kind  of 
perception,  sensuous  and  spiritual,  mediate  and 
immediate,  as  well  as  what  we  call  feeling. 
The  recognition  of  an  objective  feeling  is  in- 
volved especially  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
philosophical  'Epto; ;  what  he  desires  is  a  clear 

Serception,  which,  however,  he  must  already 
imly  possess,  in  order  to  understand  it.  Plato 
also  knew  of  a  sensuous  spiritual  feeling,  though 
he  does  not  thus  designate  it,  for  he  makes  the 
Dovf  participate  in  Ifti^iAfrtixw,  and  the  seat  of 
this  participation  is  the  liver,  whence  proceed 
fuufttia  and  iv^owtuuinoi.  With  this  is  connected 
the  Platonic  doctrine  that  virtue  cannot  be 
taught  (ep,  7,  p.  460,  ed,  Becker).  —  The  broad 
use  of  the  I^tin  sensus  likewise  comprehends 
natural  moral  feeling,  senstis  communis,  sensus 
hominum. 

The  LXX.  often  nses  okc^atf  in  the  sense  of 
"insieht"  (Prov.  1 :  4,  and  7,  where  Symmo- 
chuB  has  yvuiaif.  Wisdom  20: 17).     It  occurs 
but  once  m  the  N.  T.,  Phil.  1 :  9,  and  there 
with  iniyviMtti*  —  In  the  patristic  'age  the  vsus 
loq,  was  not  psychologically  fixed,  but  commonly 
V^o^etf  and  sensvs  were  employed  where  we 
speak  of  knowledge  obtained  through  feeling 
(Orig.,  c.  Cels,  1, 48 ;  7, 34.    Cuk.,  Strom.  IV., 
p.  333,  ed,  Potter.   Eusbb.,  prtep,  ev.,  p.  788,  D.). 
The  feeling  accompanying  will  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  xCnjati  (Thbod.^  H.  E.,  1,  8.    Gaxo. 
Nt8S.,  c.  Eunom.^  I.,  p.  6.    Justin.,  Apol.,  I., 
36.    EusEB.,  J7.  K,  5, 13).— The  Latin  fathers 
were  anticipated  by  the  prevailing  us,  loq,  of 
the  term  sensus.    Thus  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
publicus  sensus,  quo  duee  anima  Deum  datorem 
suum  novit,  by  which  the  soul,  naturally,  has 
knowledge  of  eternal  truth  (de  anima,  c,  2). 
Augnstine,  using  a  term  which  had  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  mystical  system,  speaks  of  an 
INTERIOR  sensus  (de  civ.  Vei,  XL,  27).    The 
mysticism  of  the  West  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  Augustine's.  It  includes  subjective  and 
objective  feeling  under  the  terms,  sensus,  sent*' 
mentum,  affectus,  gustus.    Bernhard  says  a^ec' 
tus  is  spontanea  quasdam  ac  dulds  ifsius  animi 
ad  Deum  inclinatio.    Gustus,  which  is  identified 
with  sensus,  also  mediately  involves  an  impulse, 
but  yet  properly  designates  only  feeling  as  re- 
lated to  itself  and  its  contents,  which  is,  there- 
fore, also  called  a  modus  cognoscendi,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  amor.    (Gerson,  de  monie 
contempt,,  c.  10:    Este  sapor  seu  oustus  veZ 
ArpxcTUS  autspirituale  illud  sbntimbntum  potest 
did  fore  unus  modus  cognoscendi,  quia  amor 
ipse  cognitio  est).    The  complete  directness  of 
this  sensus  far  transcends  rational  insight  (Hvoo 
St.  v.,  f.  878,  c.  1,  2  ed. :  Par.,  1526).    And  be- 
cause mystical  theology  rests  iny«e2in^  it  differs 
from  all  other  sciences  (Gerson,  de  myst.  TheoL 
prcel.,  cons.  8).    Not  only  mystical  theology, 
but  theology  and  faith  in  general,  rest,  accord- 
ing to  Thokas  (but  not  Scotus)  in  a  pia  affectio, 
since  a  motus  voluntatis  ad  primam  veritatem  et 
summum  bonum,  which  begets  assensus,  iaessen* 
tial  to  faith  {Summ.  theol.,  IL,  2,  9,  4,  5). 

The  German  medisBval  mysticism,  in  its  prao- 
tioal  way,  speaks  of  feeling  as  a  subjective  oon- 
soioasaesB,  and  demands  its  renunciation.  (Thas 
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EcKARD  in  Tavler^s  Predigten,  1826,  I.,  p.  100). 
As  Abrubam  iras  required  to  forsake  uis  kin- 
dred, 80  must  tbe  spiritual  man  tear  looi«e  from 
all  emotions,  from  joj,  sorrow,  &c.  ( Tbtder,  I.  c, 
93).  Tbis  done  be  can  penetrate  the  deptbs  of 
tbe  Godbead,  and  "  enjoy  fully  the  presence  of 
God,  and  thoughts  of  eternity"  (III.,  71).  Hence 
Uie  oiijectitse  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  the  God, 
irbo  is  above  all  creatures,  is  the  Inst  result  of 
tbe  renunciation  of  the  subjective  feeling  of 
creature  existence.  —  The  Rejfarmers,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  mystics,  could  not  have  been 
unacquainted  with  tbe  siKnificancc  of  tbe  sphere 
of  feeling  for  religion.  Luther  sometimes  uses 
"fUhlen''  of  spiritual  feeling  (as  of  sin.  Is. 
59 :  12).  He  often  uses  tbe  term  synonymously 
with  "  Empfindung"  fas  on  1  Cor.  15).  -He 
makes  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  flow  tbroagb 
personal  experience,  and  this  to  consist  in  feed- 
ing (Walch,  XII.,  1046).  MxLANCHTHON,  on 
Rom.  8  :  10,  explains  tbe  obsignaiio  spiritus  as, 
Jidncia  et  IcetUio  in  corde  prcdneenU  voce  evan- 
gdii  (see  alsoQuBMSTEDT,  theol,  dogm,.  III.,  572). 
Y  ery  clearly  does  Mblchioris  (a  Reformed  theo- 
logian of  tbe  17 tb  cent.),  express  himself  upon 
this  point:  Judicium  pendet  a  conncieniia  a  gpir. 
s»  exciiaia,  direcia,  veritaOsaue  amore  imbuia^ 
cui  9e  revelaia  veriias  its  prcloat  raiionibu9,  quaa 
ilia  ad  ae  ipsum  atiendens  cerias  habere  potest, 
atque  indubitatas  ( Opp,  de  demonstraiione,  II., 
554). — Pietism,  like  Mysticism,  laid  special 
stress  upon  feeling,  because  its  unutterableness 
was  thought  a  proof  of  its  purity.  Thus  Spknxr 
on  Rom.  o :  16 :  "  dies  Zeugniss  ist  nun  das  Fun- 
dament des  bochsten  Trostes,  aber  bievon  kann 
wenig  geredet  werden,  denn  Niemand  yerstebet 
es,  als  wer  es  ftlhlt"  This  made  tbe  orthodox 
party  more  suspicious  of  feeling  in  religion, 
and  it  seems,  according  toWxRNSDORr  (disput, 
II.,  253),  to  have  been  wholly  rejected. 

Since  tbe  pietistic  period  many  find  tbe  surest 
evidence  of  regeneration  in  a  sweet  experience 
of  tbe  grace  of  God,  which  Spener  denies  in  bis 
•|  letxten  Bedenken"  (I.,  231, 192).  But  tbe  re- 
ligious significance  of  feeling  was  recognised 
even  outside  of  pietistic  circles,  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  cent  Thus  M.  PpArr,  in  an 
appendix  to  bis  insiit.  theol,  et  moral,,  treats  of 
the  sensus  or  gustus  spiritualis,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  it,  with  the  Quakers,  a  lum^n 
apirituale  ({  3). — About  1750,  however,  Moralism 
and  Utilitarianism  acquired  influence.  In  pro- 
portion as  confidence  in  the  truth  of  religious 
thinking  vanished,  that  in  tbe  objective  contents 
of  feeling  also  disappeared  (see  Moshkik,  Sit- 
tenlehre,  V.,  556).  Utilitarianism  regarded  the 
discovery  of  a  recipe  to  keep  moths  out  of  car- 
pets, as  more  valuable  than  the  metaphysics  of 
Leibnitz.  Tbe  only  remaining  category  for 
feeling  was  that  of  obscure  fancies,  Mendel- 
bob  n  uDon  Sensation  (Verm.  Schr.,  I.,  9)'^ay8 : 
^  Wir  tUblen  nicbt  mebr,  sobald  wir  denken ; 
^er  Affect  versobwindet,  sobald  die  Begriffe 
aufgekl'drt  werden"  (com p.  Plattner,  Neue 
Anthropol.,  2  608.  Eberhard,  allg.  Tbeorie  d. 
Denkens,  &c.  Spalding's  Gedanken  fiber  d. 
Wertb  d.  GefUble,  1761). 

Philosophy  opened  the  way  for  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  tbe  subject.  Until  Wolf  pbUoso- 
pby  recognised  only  two  powers  of  the  soul: 


tbe  reason  and  wiU  or  ifstire.     Tbtbits  added 
feeling  as  **  the  inner  sense  for  the  agreeable 
and  dfisagreeable."     Thus  also  Kant,  in  his 
Kritik  d.  Urtheilskrafc,  s.  XXII.,  sa/s:  **Alle 
Seelenvermogen  kcinnen  auf  die  dreie  aorllck- 
geftihrt  werden,  welche  sich  nicbt  femer  ans 
einem  gemeinschaftlicbeuGrund  ableiten  laasen, 
das  Erkenntnissvermogen,  das  GeftM  der  LuM 
u.  Unlust,  und  das  Begehrungsvermogen/'   But 
Kant  also  directed  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  in 
the  sniiere  uf  aesthetics  we  discover  a  relation 
of  feelin|^  to  the  ideal,  hence  an  dt^fecUve  fedin$. 
Fries  laid  hold  of  this  point  and  affirmed  that 
the  aesthetic  religious  contemplation  of  oreatioo 
is  based  upon  feeling,  and  ^ays :  "  Yon  ErkeniA- 
nissen  wissen  wir,   an   das  wahre    Weaen  der 
Dinge  glauben  wir,  Ahnung  Tdsst  una  die  Ewig. 
keit  in  der  Erschoinung  erkennen."^-  .ftaltoiMi{> 
ism  was  constructed  under  the  influence  of  this 
doctrine  of  feeling.    It  is  an  error  to  consider 
it  merely  as  a  system  of  ratiocination.    Some  of 
Wolfs  disciples'  indeed  adhered  to  demonstra- 
tive knowledge.   But  tbe  most  promiDent  repre- 
sentatives of  Rationalism  —  apart  from  deeid«l 
adherents  of  Kant  —  occupy  Uie  stand-point  of 
Fries  and  Jacobi.      It  is  true  tbej  inonnsis- 
tently  affirm  that  reason  most  accompany  faith, 
but  deny  to  reason  tbe  power  to  demonstrate 
supersensuous  things.     One  of  tbe  moat  acute 
older  Rationalists,  G abler,  defined  Religion  to 
be  "the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  the  eter- 
nal."    Weoschsider  also  (instit.  {  2)  contends 
for  Vk fides  religiosa  as  a  sensus  guidam  neeessi- 
taiis,  and  calls  this  fdes  the  basis  of  religion ; 
though  he  likewise  pleads  for  SLreeta  ratio  along 
with  the  fdes, — It  was  de  Wette  who  introduced 
Fries'  and  Jacobi's  philosophy  of  feeling  into 
theology,  and  he  adhered  to  it  through  his  en- 
tire, fertile,  literary  course.    He  also  cleared 
up  the  relation  ot  feeling  and  wiU  to  religion, 
but  made  the  latter  to  consist  in  the  aesthetic 
contemplation  of  creation,  thus  confounding  reli- 
gion with  art,  —  Such  diverse  factors  an  the 
spirit  of  the  Moravians,  Spinosa,  and  Jaoobi  of 
whom    Schleiermacber   confesses    he    learned 
much,  oombined  to  produce  S.'s  doctrine  offtA- 
ing,  tbe  influence  of  which  still  operates  in 
otherwise  opposite  systems  of  theology.     What 
S.  meant  by  feeling  was  often  misrepresented 
by  theologians  (see  Wsissekborn,  Vorlesnngen 
Uber  S.'s  Dogmatik,  &c.,  1847).   S.  did  not  make 
feeling  consist  merely  in  the  antithesis  of  plea- 
sure and  dislike,  in  a  mere  subjective  affection* 
since  this  involves  onl^  a  senswms  antitheticai 
self'-conscUmsness,    S.  indeed  expressly  denies 
that  immediate  self-conscioosness  is  objectivB, 
but  in  doing  this  merely  disputes  that  any 
thing  may  become  an  object  or  self-conscious- 
ness b^  an  act  of  reflection.  He  aflirms,  rather, 
that "  m  jedem  Selbstbewusstseyn  sind  swei  Sle- 
mente,  ein  Seyn  und  exnirgendwiegewoTdenat^; 
das  letzte  also  setst  fUr  jedes  Selbstbewusstseyn 
ausser  dem   Icb  noch  etwas  Andres  voraus, 
wober  die  Bestimmtheit  desselben  ist,  und  ofane 
welches    das  Selbstbewusstseyn  nicbt  gerade 
dieses  seyn  wUrde."    Now  in  our  self-consci- 
ousness we  find  a  feeling  of  direct  dependence, 
and  that  to  which  our  refleotion  traces  this  de- 
pendence we  call  God.    Thus  through  feeling 
we  acquire  our  first  realisation  of  God  (Glau- 
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beDsIehre,  I.,  {  4),  "  Yermittelst  des  religilifleii 
Gefilhls  ist  der  Urgrund  eb«n80  in  una  gesetzt, 
wie  in  der  Wahrfuhmung  die  Dingt  in  un$  geadzi 
gind  (Dtalektik,  p.  430). — This  theory  was  vin- 
dicated and  further  developed  by  Twesten,  and 
especiallj  Nxtzsch.  Niusch  shows  (System  d. 
chr.  Lebre»  {  10)  that  notwithstanding  Ilegers 
vioient  assault  upon  the  theory  of  S.,  there  are 
points  of  contact  between  the  two  sTstems. 

1 HOLUCK.* 

FeliciMUnns.  —  Some  of  the  clergy  having 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  selection  of  Cyprian 
as  Bishop  of  Carthage,  there  soon  sprang  ap  a 
contentious  rivalry  between  the  presbyter^sys- 
tem  represented  by  them  and   the  episcopal 
aathority  exercised  by  Cyprian.    The  presbyter 
KoTatQs  having,  without  any  understanding 
with  the  Bishop,  nominated  Felicissimus  Dea- 
con in  his  church,  C.  regarded  such  conduct 
as  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  but  acquiesced  in 
it.    During  the  Decian  persecution,  and  whilst 
the  Bishop  was  away  from  Carthage,  some  of 
the  presbyters  received  into  Church-communion 
the  ktpsos  on  the  strength  of  the  libeUoe  paci*  of 
the  martyrs,     llaving  sent  a  commission  to 
Garth,  which  bad  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
lapsi  and  the  obtaining  of  some  church-money, 
Fel.  regarding  the  administration  of  the  trea- 
sury as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  diaconate, 
protested  against  C.'s  action,  and  refused  com- 
munion to  any  who  might  appear  before  the 
commission.     Five  Presbyters  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  confessors  espoused  his  views.    On 
C.'s  return,  251,  FeL,  with  his  clerical  adherents, 
was  excommunicated.     The  controversy,  how- 
ever, did  not  end.    F.'s  party  elected  rortuna- 
tus  Bishop,  and  dispatched  him  to  Rome  to 
secure  the  support  of  Bishop  Cornelius.    In  no 
long  time,  however,  the  strife  ceased,  and  the 
Episcopal  eleoaent  came  off  conqueror. — Comp. 
die  aosfUbrlicben  Untersuch.  bei  Walch,  Ketzer- 
hist.,  II.,  288-^10.    Neander,  Ch.  Hist.    EeO- 
hcrg^CypntLn, 89-138.  Klaibsr. — ErmenirouU 
Eeliz,  the  Manichean^  an  Elder  of  his  sect, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Augustine,  and  a  shrewd, 
though  illiterate  man.    lie  came  to  Hippo  to 
spread  his  errors  there.    Augustine  disputed 
with  him  in  the  church  for  the  space  of  two 
days  before  the  congregation.  The  proceedings, 
taken  down  by  notaries,  are  given  in  detail  in 
two  books  (August  Onp. ;  Par.,  1688 ;  Benedict 
ed.,  Tom.  VlIL,  /i6.  2;  comp.  Retract,  2,  8). 
The  day  before,  F.  had  publicly  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  burned  along  with  his 
books,  if  anyUiing  wrong  could  be  found  in 
them,  but  durine  the  disputation  showed  him- 
self timid,   weak,  vacillating,  and  ready  for 
flight     He  could  look,  indeed,  for  no  favorable 
issue,  when  his  books  were  taken  from  him  and 
placed  under  the  public  seal.    Augustine  ad- 
dresses him  calmly  and  without  passion,  but 
caused  him  to  feel  his  dialectic  skill  and  supe- 
riority.    The  contest  centered  in  the  famous 
Epistle  of  Mani,  in  which  he  styles  himself  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ    The  proof  which  F. 
brought  to  support  the  claim,  that  M.  was  the  re- 
lifioua  reformer  promised  by  Christ  is  singular: 
"Id.  has  come  and  shown  us,  by  his  preaching, 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.     He 
baa  taught  ns  oonoemiog  the  formation  of  the 


world,  why  it  was  created,  of  what,  and  by 
whom ;  he  has  taught  us  the  cause  of  day  and 
night;  instructed  us  concerning  the  course  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  Because  we  have 
nothing  of  this  in  Paul,  and  the  writings  of  the 
other  Apostles,  we  believe  that  Mam  is  the 
Paraclete."  Augustine  replied  thus :  **  We  read 
nowhere  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord  has  said, 
*  I  send  you  the  Paraclete  to  instruct  you  con- 
cerning the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon.'  He 
would  have  us  Christians,  not  mathematicians. 
It  is  enough,  if  men  know  as  much  about  these 
things,  as  they  learn  in  the  schools.  Christ  has 
promised  that  the  Paraclete  will  come  to  lead 
us  iny)  all  truth,  but  he  says  nothing  about  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  —  nothing  about  the 
course  of  the  son  and  the  moon.  Or,  if  yoa 
indeed  believe,  that  this  doctrine  belongs  to  the 
truth,  which  Christ  has  promised  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  then  I  ask  you:  How  many  stars 
are  there  in  heaven  ?  If  you  have  received  that 
Spirit,  which  is  said  to  teach  such  things,  yoa 
must  answer  to  the  point." — In  like  manner  he 
met  other  objections,  and  so  pressed  upon  his 
antagonist  that  overpowered  by  the  learning 
and  episcopal  dignity  of  the  celebrated  Church- 
doctor,  and  influenced  perhaps  also  by  a  fear  of 
the  civil  law,  F.  at  length  gave  way  and  cried  out : 
*'  Say  what  you  wish,  and  I  will  do  it."  Augus- 
tine demanded  the  anathema,  and  at  the  request 
of  F.  first  pronounced  it  over  Mani,  whereupon 
the  vanquished  heretic  declared  in  presence  of 
the  people :  **  I,  who  have  hitherto  believed  in 
Mani,  curse  him  and  the  deluding  spirit,  which 
was  in  him,  and  said,  that  God  had  mingled  a 
part  of  his  substance  with  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. All  this  and  the  other  blasphemies  of  M. 
I  curse."  The  protocol  was  immediately  signed 
by  both  parties.  Fossidius  in  his  life  of  Au- 
gustine says,  that  after  the  third  meeting  F. 
perceived  the  error  of  his  sect  and  was  converted 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Consult  C,  W.  F. 
Walch,  Entw.  einer  vollstiindigen  Hist.  d. 
Ketsereien,  I.,  802.  Neander^  Ch.  Hist  GftHi-er, 
allg.  K.-G.,  I.,  481.     FaoNMttLLKR.  —  Pbrter, 

Felix,  Ihe  Martyr,  and  his  companion  in  suf- 
fering, Re^ula,  were  honored  at  Zurich  as  the 
first  proclamiers  of  Christianity  there,  and  hence 
as  the  patron-saints  of  the  city  and  the  two 
ministers.  Their  history  is  highly  colored  in 
the  legends.  It  is  sai^  they  were  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Decius,  the  viceroy  of  the  tyrant 
Maximian.  After  undergoing  horrible  tortures, 
so  the  story  runs,  they  were  beheaded,  but  im- 
mediately rose  up  and  taking  their  heads  into 
their  hands,  ascended  the  hul  to  the  Minster 
Church ;  whence  they  are  so  represented  in  the 
seal  of  the  two  minsters  and  the  city  of  Zurich. 
In  the  13th  cent  a  third  patron  was  added  in 
the  person  of  Ezsuperantius.  They  have  also 
been  associated  with  the  Thebsean  legion,  but 
the  connection  is  doubtful.  Consult  netiberg^ 
K.-Ge8ch.  Deutsehlands,  1,  p.  110,  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich, 
1841,  y.  1  and  2.  Dr.  Pressil. — Forier. 

Felix  I.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  episcopal  chair  at  Rome  from  about 
269-274,  although  accounts  vary.  He  is  said 
to  have  ordered  annual  masses  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  graves  of  the  mariyra,  a  cattom,  how 
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ever,  \rhich  bad  grown  ap  by  degrees  of  itwlf. 
Still,  during  the  pereecutions  uoder  the  cruel 
Aurelian,  he  supported  with  bitming  seal  the 
confessors  of  Christ ;  according  to  the  legends 
he  buried,  in  his  own  person,  342  martyrs.  If 
his  name  is  rightly  chronicled  in  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  Roman  Church  (his  day  is  May 
30),  he  died  also  in  the  midst  of  the  same-perse- 
cution. The  law  concerning  the  coni*ecration 
of  churches  is  more  justly  referred  to  Felix  III. 
A  fragment  of  his  letter  to  Bishop  Maxim  us,  of 
Alexandria,  contained  in  the  Apologetiats  of 
Cyril,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  against  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  concerning  the  in- 
carnation  of  the  Logos,  is  also  called  in  question. 
The  letters  ascribed  to  him  in  the  pseudo-Isi- 
dorian  collection  are  certainW  not  genuine. 
Life  of  Anastaaius,  Platina ;  Ada  SancL  (Bol- 
land.}.  April,  Pt  1.      Dr.  O.  Voigt.— i^r<«r. 

Feuz  n.  (T). — When,  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
Btantius,  the  Roman  Bishop,  Liberius,  was 
driven  into  exile,  because  he  refused  to  sign  the 
sentence  of  oondepanation  against  Athanasius, 
F.,  hitherto  a  deacon  in  the  congregation  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Arian  party  in  the  court,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  cler^  and  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  considerable  support 
among  the  clergy,  even  after  the  return  of  Libe- 
rius, for  the  latter,  weary  of  banishment,  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  and  coming 
back  Aug.  2,  358,  induced  nis  rival  to  retire 
after  a  pontificate  of  three  years.  The  supposi- 
tion that  both,  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor, 
shared  for  a  time  the  episcopal  chair,  is  unten- 
able. The  further  fortunes  of  F.  are  very  vari- 
ously told  ;  according  to  Jerome,  he  made  use  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  bis  party  with  the  wretched 
subserviency  of  liberius,  to  regain  his  seat  by 
force ;  according  to  Socrates,  be  was  formally 
banished  by  the  Emperor;  according  to  others, 
be  lived  till  Nov.  22, 365,  in  retirement  at  Porto. 
The  Acta  Martyrumt  which  assign  to  him  a 
saint's  day  (July  29)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  better  Church-historians.  Hence  the  anna* 
lists  and  canonists  have  been  compelled  to  invent 
for  him  the  strangest  subterfuges.  The  con- 
firmation of  his  saintly  ohanwter  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  1582,  is  remarkable,  because  Baronius 
had  spoken  very  decidedly  against  his  claims. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he  should  be 
counted  in  the  line  of  Koman  Bishops,  or  re- 
mrded  only  as  an  antipope.  Baronius^  I,  e. ; 
JVstcry,  Historia  ecclesiast.  liv.  XIII. ;  Bower's 
History  of  the  Popes. 

De.  O.  Voiot. — IMer. 

Felix  m.  was  elected  Pope  throueh  the  in- 
floonee  of  Odoaoer,  in  March,  483.  He  boldly 
seised  the  opportnnitv  of  aotine  as  umpire  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  Church.  The 
Constaotinopolitan  Emperor  had,  by  the  advice 
of  his  patriarch,  Acaoius,  attempted  to  reoonoiie 
and  win  over  the  Monophysites  by  an  act  of 
union  (henotioon).  The  Roman  Bishop  headed 
the  sealous  opposers  of  this  measure,  in  a  con- 
vocation of  6/  bishops  he  solemnly  deposed  and 
excommunicated  Acaoius,  and  rejected  also  the 
offers  of  compromise  from  the  successors  of  that 
patiiaroh,  as  long  as  his  name  stood  on  the 
Dooks  of  the  Chorah.  This  was  the  occasion  of 


the  first  schism,  of  34  years,  between  the  Latin 
and  Oreek  churches.  F.  died  Feb.  25, 492.— 
Ada  Sand.,  Febr.  T.  III.  (Feb.  25) ;  Bower, 
III.,  85.  Da.  G.  VoiGT.  —  IhrUr. 

Felix  IV.,  consecrated  July  12,  526,  died 
Sept.,  530.  Little  is  known  of  him.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  apostolic  chair  occarred  aft«r  a 
vacancy  of  almost  2  months,  and  at  a  time  when 
party-spirit  threatened  to  overthrow  St.  Petei^f 
chair.  The  Arian,  Theodoric  the  Great,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  restored 
the  right  of  choice  to  the  clergy  and  people,  re- 
serving only  to  the  civil  power  the  aathoritj  tc 
ratify.  —  Baron,,  Anna!,  eccl. ;  Pa^^  Crit.  io 
Annal.  Baronii.  Dr.  G.  Voigt.  —  FMer, 

Felix  v.,  Amadeus  (of  Savoy),  as  Pope. 
After  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Gooneils  of 
Pisa  and  Constance  to  carry  out  a  tboroog^ 
reformation  of  the  Church,  a  new  one  was  called 
at  Basel  under  Eogenius  IV.,  which,  because  it 
took  a  very  decided  stand  against  him,  wu 
summoned  to  Ferrara  in  1438.  The  members, 
believing  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance by  this  act,  deposed  the  Pope  because  he 
had  put  them  uoder  the  ban  for  contumacy,  and 
elected,  in  1439,  Amadous  VIII.,  Dake  of  &ivoy, 
under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  A  son  orf  Count 
Amadous  VII.,  bom  Sept  4, 1383,  and  carefully 
educated  by  his  grandmother,  who  vraa  regent 
he  bad  married,  in  his  18th  year,  Maria  of  Bur- 
gundy, and,  in  a  tumultous  and  bloody  age*,  sooa 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  wise,  just,  and  mdd 
prince.  Emperor  Sigismnnd  raised  his  earldom 
(G^fschafk)  into  a  duchy.  By  envoy  he  took 
part  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  shared 
(1422)  in  the  crusade  against  the  Hossites.  He 
became  no  less  cele'brated  by  what  be  did  in 
favor  of  trade  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
than  by  his  preference  for  a  life  of  religions  con> 
templation.  Strengthened  in  this  tendency  bj 
various  misfortunes,  especially  the  death  of  hii 
wife,  he  built,  in  1430,  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille, 
on  Lake  Leman,  and  divided  his  time  betweea 
the  business  of  State  and  solitary  devotion.  In 
Nov.,  1434,  he  placed  the  reins  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Louis,  and  assumed  the 
garb  of  an  anchorite.  In  Nov.,  1439,  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Basel,  although  he  had  repeatedly  pro- 
tested af^inst  the  deposition  of  Eugenios  iV^ 
elected  hira  Pope,  trusting  that  so  jnst  and  wise 
a  prince  would  put  an  end  to  the  confusion. 
Only  the  wish  to  restoro  peace  to  the  Church 
overcame  his  scruplesand  induced  him  to  accept 
the  dignity.  He  adopted  the  tiUe  of  Felix  V., 
and  entered  Basel  on  the  24th  of  June,*  1440^ 
with  great  splendor.  For  the  space  of  three  years, 
from  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  he  conducted,  by 
his  cardinals,  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  was  ac> 
knowledged  as  Pope  by  many  countries  and 

Erinces,  as  France,  Spain,  Switserland,  Anstria, 
Eungary,  Bohemia,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  whilst 
the  Emperor  Froderic,  the  electoral  princes  and 
others  remained  neutral,  and  only  in  1447  sided 
with  Eogenius,  won  over  by  the  grant  of  certain 
privileges.  The  successor  of  Euf:enius,  Nicolas 
v.,  was  just  as  little  inclined  to  yield.  At  length 
Felix  consented  to  withdraw,  on  condition  that  the 
bulls  issued  by  Eucenins  and  Nioolas  against 
his  followers  should  be  rovoked,  and  the  mea- 
snres  punned  by  him  confirmed.    Nioolas  ac- 
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otpted  tbMe  termt.  HariDg  Uias  ended  the 
MDiem,  end  restored  peace  to  the  Church  by 
re«igoin2  the  papal  di^nitY»  he  retired  to  his 
beloved  hermitage  at  RipaiUe,  with  the  rank  of 
Caidinai>legateiuid  permanent  Vicar-general  of 
the  Papal  See  in  Savoj,  Basel,  Strassburg,  and 
some  other  plaees.  fie  died  at  Geneva,  Jan.  7, 
1451,  justly  styled  by  his  oontemporaries,  the 
peacemaker,  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  *-  Ouiehe- 
uon,  hifttoire  geneal.  de  la  roy.  maison  de  Sa- 
voye,  1660.  JFSrrertt,  reg,  Sabauda  damns  arbor. 
1702.  Aen.  Syhiif  eommeniar,  de  geatU  ConcU» : 
Basil,  1577.  Hartmann. — Ihrter» 

Felix  (in  Taoxt.  Hist.,  V.,  9,  AtdantMis  Felix, 
in  SuiDAS,  Ciaudiua  F.,  in  Josiph.  and  Tacit. 
Ann.  XIL,  54,  simply  Felix),  was  the  freedman 
of  £mperor  Claadins  (Suit.,  Claud.,  28),  who 
sppointed  him  abont  5^  or  53  A.  D.,  procurator 
ot  Jttdea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Persa.  His 
predecessor  was  Vent.  Oumanos,  whom  Claudius 
banished  (Jos.  B.  J.,  II.,  12,  6,  71.  Tacitus, 
whose  miaata   accounts   seem    reliable,  says 

(Ann.,  Le.)  he  was  preTiously  associated  with 
Jumaotts  as  goTemor  of  Samaria.  This  will 
explain  the  **  many  years"  in  Acts  24 :  10. 
Felix  waa  the  biother  of  Pallas,  a  man  of  great 
influence  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  for  a 
time  under  Nero  (Jos.  B.  J.,  II.,  12,  8 ;  XX.,  7, 
1;  Tac,  Ann.  XIV.,  65).  Probably  Pallas 
secured  F.'s  continuance  in  office  under  Nero. 
F.  was  a  reckless  and  cruel  ruler  (Ann.  XII., 
54;  Hist,  v.,  9),  although  TertuUus  flattered 
him  (Acts  24  :  3).  His  energy  was  chiefly 
directed  agaioat  the  robbers  and  seditious  Jews 
(Jos.  B.  /.,  11^  13,  3, 6 ;  Ant  XX.,  8,  5).  By 
**  robbers"  Joe.  means  also  the  seditious  Jewish 
patriots  of  that  period,  of  whom  he  crucified 
nundrods.  Tbe  sedtcioua  prophets  of  that  day 
also  gave  F.  trouble,  eepeoiallT  one  from  Egypt, 
who  had  maoy  followers,  and  even  threatened 
to  take  Jeroaalem.  F.  put  four  hundred  of  his 
adherents  to  death.  Bat  even  F.'s  severity 
failed  to  quell  rebellion  (Tac,  Ann.  XII.,  54 ; 
Jos.  B.  /.,  II.9 13, 6). — Paul  was  brought  before 
Felix  ^Aota  23  :  24,  25 ;  see  Drtuilla),  and  un- 
justly imprisoned  by  him  for  two  years.  When 
Porcine  Featua  was  appointed  F.'s  successor,  the 
Jews  accaaed  Felix  before  Nero,  wbo^  however, 
allowed  him  to  escape  for  his  brother's  sake.  — 
The  Magician  Simon,  a  Jew  of  Cyprus,  is  called 
by  Jos.  Ant.,  XX.,  7,  2,  a  friend  or  Felix. — (See 
damm,  de  Fel.  Judisa  procur.,  ^Mm  prass.,  C. 
O.  F.  WaUchio  disqmsitioni  std(fieU  resp.  J.  D. 
Claudius:  Jena,  1747,  4to.).  H.  Parbt.* 

Felix  of  Noia,  Confesscr,  lived  and  labored 
in  N.  (noted  as  the  city  where  Augustus  died, 
and  where  obnrch  bells  were  invented),  where 
he  was  bom,  and  served  the  Church  as  a  pres- 
byter aboot  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution.. 
After  being  deprived  of  his  possessions,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  husbandry.  During  the  per- 
secution ho  hid  himself  in  an  opening  of  an 
old  wall,  over  which  a  spider  wove  a  web,  and 
so  oonoMled  him  from  his  pursuers.  As  early 
as  the  5th  cant  pilgrims  visited  his  shrine,  at 
which  wonders  were  said  to  be  wrought.  Even 
Augustine  aant  ecclesiastics  to  it,  from  Africa, 
to  make  their  vow  of  purity.  Rbvchlin.* 

FteAoiL — ^Francis  de  Salienao  de  La  Motte 
F6n61on,  a  jonngor  son  of  the  Jiarquis  de  F6tt6- 
18 


Ion,  was  bom  Aug.  6,  1651,  at  the  castle  F6n4- 
Ion  in  Perigord  (the  present  dep.  Dordogne). 
He  received  a  plain  Chrietian  education,  and 
was  trained  to  act  conscientiously  and  upon 
principle.  His  parents  were  pious  and  upright, 
and  reared  him  accordingly,  so  that  his  natural, 
talents  and  noble  heart  were  early  improved 
b^  the  practice  of  self-denial  and  humility.  In 
his  (|uiet  rural  home  he  was  tauglit  the  ancient 
classics.  Early  destined  for  the  Church,  he  was 
sent,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  neighboring 
University  of  Cahors,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  great  success.  At  eighteen  he 
finished  his  academic  course,  and  returned 
home.  Ilis  uncle  Anthony,  Marquis  de  F6n6- 
lon,  an  able  statesman,  invited  him  to  Paris, 
where  the  young  Abb6,  only  nineteen  years  old, 
preached  several  times  with  extraordinary  accep- 
tance. His  prudent  uncle,  perceiving  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  the  youth  was  thus  exposed,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  St.  Solpice,  a  seminary  for 
educating  priests,  where  he  earnestly  and  de- 
voutly performed  the  duties  assigned  him  by 
the  superior,  the  Abb^  Tronson,  for  five  years. 
In  his  24th  year  he  was  consecrated  priest. 
Thenceforth  he  labored  with  humble  seal  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Snlpice.  From  this  post  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  called  him  to  the  office  of  supe- 
rior of  the  **NimvdUs  Catholiquea,"  a  society  of 
young  women  of  rank  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  instruction  of  the  daughters  of  Protestants 
in  Rom.  Cath.  doctrines.  He  was  admirably 
adapted  for  this  service,  and  made  many  prose- 
lytes. The  results  of  his  experience  here,  he 
published  in  his  treatise:  lie  V^dwation  des 
Jilles,  in  which  he  ably  developes  the  principles, 
Ao.,  of  a  Christian  education.  —  During  this 
period  F.  sought  to  jmprove  his  scientific  at- 
tainments by  making  Bassuefs  acquaintance. 
Though  much  younger  than  B.,  they  became 
warm  friends.  F.'s  activitv  as  superior  attracted 
notice,  his  catechetical  lectures  were  largely 
attended,  and  his  eloquence  filled  his  bearers 
with  admiration.  Louis  XIV.  resolved  to  use 
F.'s  talents  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme 
of  uniting  France  in  one  faith.  He  offered  F. 
the  mission  of  converting  the  Reformed  of  Poi- 
tou,  with  the  aid  of  a  military  corps.  F6n61on 
accepted  the  mission,  but  only  on  condition  that 
he  snould  go  without  the  soldiers ;  he  desired 
no  other,  arms  but  the  apostolic  weapons,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  grace. 
This  point  was  yielded ;  F.,  with  four  attendants, 
among  whom  was  Fleury,  went  to  Poiton, 
labored  indefatigably,  though  with  mildness, 
and  won  the  sincere  respect  of  the  Reformed, 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  many  to  re- 
nounce their  faith.  On  returning  from  this 
mission  he  resumed  his  superiorship,  but  imme- 
diately fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Protestant 
tendencies.  He  quietly  pursued  his  duties, 
merely  publishing  his  polemical  treatise:  Snr 
le  minisl^re  des  pastenrs,  in  which  he  denies  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Protestant  ministry,  be- 
cause the  right  of  appointment  to  the  office  doee 
not  belong  to  the  people,  and  because  Protestant 
clergy  are  not  in  tbe  line  of  episcopal  succession. 
The  argument  is  skilfully  managed,  but  upon 
entirely  Romish  principles. 
In  1689  Louis  XIV.  appointed  F.  tntor  of  his 
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mndsonB,  of  Louis.  Dake  of  Burgundy  (born 
Aug.  6,  1682),  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards 
King  of  Spain),  and  the  Duke  de  Berry,  whilst 
his  friend,  Duke  de  BeauTilliers,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  prinoes,  and  other  distinguished 
(including    Fleury)   were    employed    as 


men 


^teachers.    F.  was  the  soul  of  this  college.  ■  He 
nalised  the  responsibilitv  of  his  trust,  carefully 
studied  the  character  of  his  pupils,  sought  to 
win  their  confidence,  especially  that  of  the  beir- 
presumptive,  and  properly  to  mould  his  moral 
character.  Nor  did  be  lal>or  in  vain.-- Although 
surrounded  by  the  pride  and  gaieties  of  the 
royal  court,  he  shunned  its  vices  and  lived  in 
the  strict  observance  of  his  devotional  duties. 
As  a  proof  of  his  humility  and  disinterestedness 
we  find  that  whilst  public  opinion  assigned  to 
bim  each  eccl.  dignity  that  became  vacant,  he 
was  passed  by,  and  almost  forgotten  bv  the 
King,  until  the  Abbey  of  St.  Valerius,  and  then 
(1694)  the  Archb.  of  Cam  bray  were  conferred 
upon  bim.    On  receiving  the  latter  dignity,  he 
resigned  the  Abbey,  to  Louis'  surprise.  —  But 
with  this  elevation  came  a  series  of  conflicts 
and  humiliations.    lie  became  acquainted  with 
Madame  Guyon  (see  Art,)  in  168/,  and  gradu- 
ally a  sincere,  pure  friendship  was  formed  be- 
tween them.    When  Madame  O.'s  vrri tings  were 
subjected  to  a  theological  censorship,  F.  was 
put  on  the  committee  of  examination,  and  at 
the  close  urged  by  Bosmet  to  sign  his  Jbutrue- 
turn  tur  Ub  itaU  d'oraiaon^  directed  against  her 
views.    F.  conscientiously  refused,  and  this  so 
displeased  Bossuet  that  he  not  only  broke  friend- 
ship with  F.,  but  bitterly  persecuted  him.    F. 
haa  never  fully  approved  of  Madame  Quyon's 
views,  but  merely  vindicated  her  motives.    In 
1697  he  published  his  Maximet  da  Saintes,  in 
which  he  showed :  1)  that  love  to  Ood  is  to  love 
him  for  bis  own  sake,  apart  from  any  happiness 
found  in  him ;  2)  that  in  the  life  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Christian,  love  excels,  animates,  and 
controls  all  other  virtues.     The  doctrine  of 
quietism  was,  however,  found  lurking  in  the 
book.    Two  parties  arose  regarding  it  in  Paris, 
Boasuet,  as  tne  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  vio- 
lently assailed  it.    F.  exercised  forbearance  and 
meekness  upon  the  Scriptural  rule:  "in  quiet- 
ness shall  be  jour  strength."    Still  be  vras  firm. 
Louis  was  swayed  by  Bossuet,  and  F.  was  asked 
to  retire  from  the  court  to  his  See.    About  the 
same  time  his  palace  at  Cambray  was  burned 
down,  and  many  valuable   papers,  with   his 
library,  destroyed.    "  I  woula  rather,"  said  he, 
"  see  my  palace  consumed  than  the  hovel  of  one 
of  my  poor  parishioners." — Wliat  most  grieved 
F.  was  that  his  best  friends  bad  to  suffer  for 
him,  and  that  suspicions  were  excited  against 
his  moral  character.    But  be  endured  the  trial 
with  patience  and  resignation.    The  entire  na- 
tion sympathised  with  him;  only  at  Versailles, 
and  in  Paris,  there  were  some  who  rejoiced  over 
bis  humiliation.    At  Cambray  he  was  received 
with  joy.  He  becan  to  devote  himself  earnestly 
to  his  episcopal  duties,  seeking  in  every  way  to 
promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  diocese. 
He  removed  the  seminary  for  priests  from  near 
Valenciennes  to  Cambray,  that  he  might  have 
personal  supervision  over  it    His  sermons  were 
not  the  product  of  hard  study,  bat  of  meditation 


and  prayer,  and  flowed  with  erangelical  slm* 
plicity  from  a  full  heart  His  life  correeponded 
with  his  preaching.  He  was  severe  tovrards 
himself,  mild  towimls  others.  He  appropriated 
nearly  all  his  income  to  beneficent  purposes. 
And  notwithstanding  bis  manifold  official  labors, 
be  lived  a  life  of  faith,  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
—  The  only  interruptions  to  his  peaeefal  life 
sprang  from  the  controversy  which  drove  him 
from  the  court,  and  which  was  kept  ap  between 
Bossuet  and  himself.  Much  was  vrritten  by 
both,  and  with  ever  growing  severity.  F.  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Pope.  Bossuet,  with  the 
Archb.  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Noailles,  and  the  R 
of  Chartres,  laid  a  declaration  concerning  iht 
*'  Maxim es,"  Ac.,  before  the  Papal  Nuncio,  in 
which  F.  was  heavily  accused.  Dednetiou 
were  drawn  from  the  Maximes  of  which  F.  bad 
not  thought  But  he  answered  every  objectioo. 
— Whilst  the  Maximes  were  under  examinatioa 
at  Rome,  an  unexpected  blow  was  inflicted  oa 
F.  in  Paris.  The  oorbonne  issued  a  censure  of 
twelve  theses  derived  from  the  ifiieuiies.  —  In 
1698  Bossuet  wrote  a  full  history  of  the  contro- 
versy: Relation  du  quiitisme,  F.  pablisbed  a 
successful  Eiaponse,  In  1699  F.  was  stricken 
from  the  list  of  the  household  of  bta  princely 
pupil.  But  the  more  indignities  were  heaped 
upon  him,  the  higher  he  rose  in  pablic  esti- 
mation. 

At  length,  in  1699,  Rome  decided  against 
him,  but  not  until  powerful  influences  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  from  Versailles. 
A  papal  breve  was  issued  condemning  the 
Maximes  on  account  of  35  errors  (not  heresies] 
found  in  the  book.  F6n61on  keenly  felt  the 
humiliation,  but  submitted  at  once  to  the  deci- 
sion. He  publicly  executed  the  condemnation 
of  his  own  book,  after  baring  (to  preserve  the 
Gallican  prerogative)  obtained  the  King's  pe> 
mission.  He  ordered  all  copies  of  the  booc  to 
be  brought  to  bis  palace  that  be  might  aet  fire 
to  them  with  his  own  band.  Althoagh  this 
course  cannot  be  approved  of  on  eTangelieal 
principles,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  complete 
self-control  which  it  exhibits;  and  aabmission 
to  what  F.  regarded  as  the  supreme  aathoritr. 
Even  Bossuet  seemed  to  be  assuaged,  vrhitst  i. 
avowed  his  regard  for  the  spirit  and  merits  of 
Bossuet.  Thus  ended  the  controversy,  and  fai«* 
tory  of  the  Maximes  des  SaitUs. 

The  leisure  ^which  be  could  seixe  from  his 
official  duties,  F.  devoted  to  correspondence 
with  his  pupil,  reminding  him  of  the  principlet 
of  rectitude  and  piety.  For  the  same  purpose 
he  now  collected  tne  fragments  of  Telemacho?, 
which  had  been  his  text-book,  arranged  and  re^ 
vised  the  whole,  and  sent  a  carefully  written 
copy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  oopyitt 
frauduIentljT  wrote  a  duplicate,  which  found  its 
way  to  Paris,  and  was  secretly  printed,  but  at 
once  suppressed  by  the  King,  appeared  how- 
ever in  Holland  in  June,  1699.  The  book  was 
soon  multiplied  by  innumerable  editions  in  all 
European  languages,  and  was  read  with  avidity 
by  all  classes.  It  established  his  continental 
reputation,  but  debarred  him  forever  from  the 
roval  court  The  work  was  supposed  to  contain 
allusions  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  reproaches  upon 
his  reign.     That  some  of  F.'s  tiioaghts  and 
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delineations  were  modified  by  surrounding  cir- 
oumstsDces  is  very  likely,  but  it  was  unjust  to 
charee  him  with   having  designed  a  c(»vered 
attack  upon  the  King.* — These  literary  labors 
were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  hix  official 
dudes,  which  he  ever  promptly  and  faithfully 
discharged.    He  showed  his  spirit,  especially  in 
bis  conduct  towards  Protestants.    For  whilst  he 
openly   and    sealously    opposed    whatever  he 
thousbt  an  errttr,  he  was  free  from  all  bigotry 
and  bitterness. — In  the  Jansenist  controversies 
he  took  an  active  part,  not  simply  by  authorita- 
tive interference,  but  by  instruction  and  argu- 
ment.    He  translated  and  commented  upon 
Augustine's  de  gratia^  and  wrote  much  upon 
the  subject  in  other  forms.    By  his  persuasive 
earnestness  and  kindness,  he  acquired  almost 
equal  influence  with  both  parties.    AVhen  the 
Zfnigeniius   of  1713  was  issued,  Louis  XIY. 
asked  bis  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  bull ;  and  his  publication  of  it  was  con- 
sidered a  master- piece,  so  that  even  Clement 
XI.  communicated  to  F.  his  great  satisfaction 
with  it.  —  F.'s  conception  of  episcopal  duties 
may  be  gathered,  also,  from  his  letter  to  the 
Archb.  of  Rouen,  who  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  magnificent  edifices  in  Rouen.    F.  warns 
him   against  indulging  a  spirit  of  display  at 
yariance  with  the  poverty  and  lowliness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  —  The  excellence  of  F.'s  character  was 
most  strikingly  displayed  during  the  Spanish 
war  of  the  succession  (1701-13)  of  which  his 
diocese  was  frequently  the  scene.    Ue  faithfully 
counselled  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  amelioration  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  episcopal  palace  was  thrown  open  to  the 
people  driven  from  their  homes,  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  in  1709  he  supplied  the  army 
with  food.    His  pious  beneficence  and  services 
excited  general  admiration.    And  yet  all  thin 
cost  him  no  severe  efibrt,  for  the  love  of  Ood 
prompted  him.  —  Meanwhile  he  was  afflicted 
with  successive  bereavements.     First  his  true 
and  faithful  friend,  the  Abb6  de  Latigeron,  died 
in   bis  arms,  in  1710.    Shortly  afterwards  the 
lather  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  died,  then  his 
wife.     Finally  the  Duke  himself  was  called  off*. 
*'  My  bonds  are  all  broken,'^  cried  F.,  '<  now 
nothing  holds  me  longer  to  the  earth."     After 
this  blow  his  health  failed.    He  desired  to  be 
released  from  his  official  responsibilities,  and  ap- 
pointed a  successor.    Suddenly  he  was  seised 
with  a  violent  sickness,  and  after  suffering  six 
days  he  fell  asleep,  whilst  some  around  him 
w^ere  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Qethsemane, 
on  Jan.  7, 1715. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  F.'s  works. 
Some  years  before  the  first  French  rcTolution  an 
edition  was  begun,  and  9  vols.  4to.  ^1787-92, 
Paris)  published,  but  many  of  F.'s  writings  were 
left  oat.    The  ed.  of  1810,  Paris,  10  vols.  8vo., 

*■  The  principal  of  F.'s  works  are:  Dialogutt  de» 
wnorts,  1713,  and  Directiont  pour  la  eonteienee  d*un  Roi 
(publ.  Holland,  1734;  France,  1774),  both  designed  for 
Ills  pupIL  Dimaiutr,  de  FexitUnee  cle  DUtt,  tirie  4* 
la  corniatMaRce  de  la  nature,  1713.  Dialoguee  eur 
Veiaqwenee,  and  Letire  d  P Aeademie /ran^nittf  both  on 
rhefcorie,  and  valaable,  publ.  1718.  He  says,  among 
other  things,  that  every  properly  constmoted  discourse 
SBiiai  :  1)  proTSy  2}  delineate,  3)  persoade. 


IS  a  reprint  of  that.  The  Toulouse  ed.,  1809-11, 
19  vols.  12mo.,  is  more  complete.  The  ed.  of 
Lef6vre,  1835,  does  not  contain  all  F.'s  corres- 
pondence.— The  first  biography  of  F,  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  his  converts  Irom  Protestantism, 
Ramsay^  an  Englishman,  who  spent  several 
years  with  F. :  Vie  de  FinOon,  1725,  12mo.,  2d 
ed.  1729.  The  1787  ed.  of  F.'s  works  is  pre- 
faced  with  a  biography  by  the  editor,  Abbk 
QuKRBXUF,  of  which  iin  abstract  is  found  in  the 
ed.  of  1810.  In  1808,  Bausset,  former  B,  of 
Alais,  publ.  a  Histoire  de  F^nelon,  3  vols.  8vo. ; 
2d  ed.  1809.  —  (Com p.  Tabaraud,  Suppl,  aux 
hist,  de  Bossuei  et  de  Fen6Um :  Paris,  18^  8vo.). 

Lbchler.* 

Ferarra-Florence,  Sgnod  o/.— Amurath  II. 

having  already  subjugated  almost  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Greek  empire,  also  threatened  the 
capital.  The  Emperor,  John  Palnologos,  bar- 
ing exhausted  all  his  own  means,  turned  to  the 
West,  hoping  that,  as  in  former  centuries,  a 
pious  zeal  would  reanimate,  and  a  second  Peter 
summon  the  Western  Christians  to  a  new  cru- 
sade. Pope  Eugene,  artful  and  ambitions,  and 
still  powerful,  was  the  only  proper  person  for 
this  purpose.  To  him  John  applied,  and  he  in 
turn  promised  to  raise  up  all  Europe  against 
the  Turks,  provided  the  Greeks,  after  an  impar- 
tial and  mutual  examination  of  doctrines,  would 
unite  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Emperor  consulted  the  Patriarch,  and,  Amurath 
still  approaching,  all  scruples  suggested  by  the 
deep-rooted  aversion  of  the  Greexs  against  the 
Latins,  vanished.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  an 
eighth  general  council  in  Italy,  in  which  all 
Christian  princes  of  Europe  should  unite  and 
constitute  one  only  Christian  Church.  The 
Greek  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  and  700  men  and 
clergy  of  Greece,  learned  and  wise,  attended. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  permitted  his  metro- 
politan, Isidore,  to  attend,  declaring,  however, 
that  neither  their  fathers  nor  he  wished  the 
union  of  both  churches ;  that  Isidore  might  at- 
tend the  Council,  but  he  with  his  bishops 
would  adopt  no  change,  either  in  the  dogmas 
or  in  the  liturgy,  whicn  the  Council  might  pro- 
pose. He  also  charged  Isidore  to  maintain  the 
furity  of  their  faith.  On  the  18th  of  September, 
437,  the  Pope  transferred  the  Council  from 
Basel  to  Ferarrn,  where  he  opened  it  in  person, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1438.  The  Council  of 
Basel  in  torn  suspended  Eugene  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1438,  and  deposed  him  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1439,  as  a  Simonist,  heretic  and  dis- 
turber, and,  four  months  later,  elected  Felix  V. 
The  Council  was  attended  by  all  the  Basel 
Fathers  who  were  not  schismatically  inclined, 
and  by  many  other  Western  prelates.  In  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year,  the  Greeks,  with  their 
Emperor  and  Patriarchs,  arrived.  On  the  18th 
of  August  Isidore  followed,  who,  as  head  of  the 
Russian  Church,  a  man  of  profound  learning 
and  the  friend  of  Eugene,  was  received  with 
great  honors,  the  Greeks  also  including  him 
among  the  defenders  of  their  own  against  the 
Romish  Church.  Neither  the  Western  princes, 
nor  the  remaining  Basel  Fathers  appearing  in 
Ferarra,  and  the  four  months  appointed  for 
waiting  on  them  haying  uselessly  passed  away, 
Eugene  declared:  "Where  I  am  ?dth  the  Em* 
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peror  and  the  Patriarch,  all  Chnstendoin  is  as- 
sembled,  especially  as  all  the  Patnarehs  and 
Oardinais  are  here."  The  first  public  session 
was  held  on  the  8th  of  October,  1438.  The 
Greek  Cardinal,  Bessarion,  opened  it  with  a 
discourse,  demonstrating  the  desirableness  of  a 
onion  for  both  parties.  At  the  second  session 
Andrew,  of  Rhodes,  spoke  in  the  same  concilia- 
tory spirit ;  and  the  dialectical  method  of  dis- 
cussion was  determined  nn.  The  Greeks,  allowed 
to  choose  the  position  of  opponents,  or  of  de- 
fenders, chose  the  former.  A  certain  Nicholas, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  was  appointed  the  mutual  in- 
terpreter. Marcus,  Bisnop  of  Ephesus,  de- 
manded that  the  definitions  and  forms  of  the  pld 
Councils  should  first  be  read,  it  having  also 
been  done  at  the  seventh  Council,  and  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  nature  of  an  oecumenial 
Synod.  Accordingly,  the  Nicene  Creed,  vari- 
ous decrees  and  definitions  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  eeneral  councils,  cita- 
tions from  the  epistles  of  rope  Coelestin  to  John 
of  Antioeh,  Vigilius  to  Eutychiua,  of  Agatho  to 
the  Emperors,  and  from  the  Acclnmation  of  the 
Patriarch  John  of  Constantinople  to  the  fifth 
Council,  were  read.  The  first  subject  of  discus- 
■ioD,  dogmatically  the  most  important  point  of 
dispute  between  the  two  churches,  was:  The 
relation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  other  persons 
of  the  TrinitT.  The  discussion  was,  at  first,  only 
formal,  involving  the  right  of  the  Latins  to  add 
the  wurd  **Jllio^i^'  to  the  symbol.  The  Greeks 
maintained  that  the  addition,  ^^filioque,**  wns 
made,  not  ah  inirinseatSt  but  ah  extrinsecus.  The 
Latins  replied,  that  "JUioque^'  was  not  an  addi- 
tion {ftfie^xtjt  proposition),  but  much  more  a 
dedaraiio  {6muttvi^,  explanation),  and  there- 
fore allowable,  as  in  the  second  symbol  some 
things  were  already  added  to  the  first  for  expla- 
nation, that  the  decision  of  Ephesus  only  forbid 
the  addition  of  eontraria^  but  not  declaratoria, 
as  the  creeds  of  Chariaius  and  others,  though 
containing  more  than  the  symbol,  had  also  been 
approved  by  the  same  Council.  Bessarion  an- 
swered :  If  even  the  addition  were  true,  it  were 
unauthorised,  much  else,  in  itself  true,  not  hav- 
ing been  added ;  and  that  from  the  position  of 
the  Latins,  additions  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
such  as  6fMwiwv  s=  same  essence,  etc.,  must  have 
been  allowed,  since,  according  to  the  Fathers, 
the  svmbol  had  equal  authority. 

With  these  purely  formal  transactions,  the 
Synod  of  Ferarra  drew  to  a  close.  Consistency 
was  evidently  with  the  Latins,  for,  the  Son  and 
the  Father  once  admitted  to  be  equal  in  essence, 
and  only  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  predi- 
cates of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Son  in  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  must 
also  be  acknowledged.  Hence,  a  nuUerial  ex- 
amination of  the  dogma  of  the  Latins  being  at 
la^t  determined  on,  an  agreement  did  not  seem 
difficult  Still,  a  public  discusaion  of  this  point 
was  at  first  prudently  avoided,  and  each  party 
chose  twelve  Fathers  for  a  private  discussion. 
Before  this  arrangement  was  consummated,  the 
Emperor  communicated  a  message  from  the 
Pope,  removing  the  Synod  from  Ferarra  to  Flo- 
rence, the  plague  havme  appeared  in  the  former 
place.  The  Greeks  disliked  the  transfer,  and  at 
first  demanded  thai  the  proposed  private  dia- 


cusaion  should  still  take  place  in  Ferarra.  The 
Pope,  however,  declaring,  that  in  Ferarra  he 
could  not  furnish  funds  for  their  sobaisteDce, 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  to  Florence,  in- 
sisting, nevertbelcBs,  that  the  Synod  should  not 
continue  beyond  four  months  longer.  To  ap- 
pease their  consciences,  it  was  said  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  Pope  t<}  remove  or  dissolve  the 
Synod,  before  its  close,  on  account  of  the  plague  I 
On  the  13th  of  February  the  Patriarch  and  suite 
entered  Florence,  and  three  days  later  the  Em- 
peror was  received  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
The  Patriarch  again  taking  sick,  the  first  ses- 
sion in  Florence  could  not  be  held  before  the 
26th  of  February.  At  the  18th  session,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  two  great  theologians,  the  proTin- 
cial  of  the  Dominicans,  John  (of  Schwaraen  berg), 
an  exceedingly  skilful  dialectitian,  and  Marcos 
of  Ephesus,  stood  arrayed  against  each  other 
on  the  dogmatical  arena.  The  Greeks  ga  < 
striking  evidence  of  having  already  lost  i^il 
true  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
seeming  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Weste  a 
Church,  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a  plurality  of 
divine  causes  (fC09Luif»;t*B).  John  gained  the 
day,  therefore,  proving  successively  from  the 
Church  Fathers  and  the  Scriptures,  the  troth 
of  the  addition,  **Jilioque"  Among  the  former, 
ho  appealed  to  a  manuscript  of  Si.  Basil 
against  Eonomius,  dating  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  schism,  which  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  had  brought  from  Constantinople,  and 
in  which  Basil  distinctly  taught,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  not  from  the  Father  alone,  but 
also  from  the  Son.  The  Greeks  declared  the 
passage  a  later  addition,  and  the  Latina  in  torn 
reproached  them  with  having  unautboritatively 
erased  it.  Marcus,  the  Greek,  admits  at  last, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  indeed  received  from 
the  Father  existence,  and  from  the  Son  manifis- 
taiion  to  men,  but  these  being  essenUally  diffe- 
rent, the  addition,  **JUioque^*'  was  wrong.  On 
the  other  hand,  John,  appealing  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  the  Church  Fathers,  established  the 
Romish  dogma,  saying,  that  the  Father  was  the 
one  cause  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  all  who 
taught  two  principles,  or  primeval  causes  in 
the  consubstantial  Trinity,  were  to  be  con- 
demned ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  by  eternal  proces- 
sion—  not  from  two  principles,  or  spirations, 
but  from  one.  This  explanation  having  removed 
all  suspicion  of  a  mskvoapx^  >"  ^^  Romish 
dogma,  a  union  seemed  nuw  possible.  Bessa- 
rion, whom  Eugene  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  chiefly  assumed  its  con- 
summation. In  an  exceedingly  elegant  address 
to  his  countrymen,  he  spoke,  first,  of  the  causes 
of  the  schism,  as  in  its  time  indeed  entirely  justi- 
fiable in  the  Greeks,  but  that  now,  after  an  ceea- 
menical  Synod,  they  could  no  longer  stand  sepa- 
rated from  the  Latins,  nnless  Aese  were  un- 
faithful to  the  truth.  That  this  was  not  so,  he 
endeavored,  further,  to  demonstrate  in  his  dis- 
course, as  between  the  two  churches  there  was, 
in  general,  no  contradiction,  the  Orientals  say- 
ing: spiritum  procedere  ex  patriperfilium,  and 
the  Occidentals,  ex  pair i  etjUio.  This,  he  said, 
was  no  antitheaiiiy  the  prepositions  per,  h»,  as 
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'ell  as  ex  or  i»,  eqaftlly  indioated  tbe  mediar 
ing  cause.  Hence,  in  conclusion,  he  exhorted 
lost  impressiTeljr  to  a  onion.  Thus  the  Em- 
eror  and  Bessarion ;  but  the  stricter  party  of 
tie  Greeks,  led  by  the  metropolitan  Marcus, 
eclnred  that  the  Latins  were  schismatics  and 
erotics,  and  therefore  they  would  rather  die 
ban  Laiinisare  (Latinise).  Still  a  majority  of 
rie  Greeks  were  influenced,  more  by  their  well 
nown  interests  than  br  all  the  arguments  of 
be  Latins.  With  the  25th  session  the  public 
iscusaion  closed.  Committees  conferred  in  re- 
;ard  to  a  form  of  union,  and  in  the  committees 
f  the  Greeks  a  regard  to  political  embarrass- 
aents  prevailed  over  dogmatical  scruples.  It 
ras  agreed,  1)  That  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
■host  is  a  dogma;  2)  That  tbe  addition  of  the 
imtins  is  its  proper  explanation ;  3)  That  the 
Greeks  even  believing  the  procession  of  the 
,pirit  from  the  Son,  should  not  be  required  to 
..'corporate  "JUioque^*  into  their  symbol.  It 
•ns  added,  apologetically,  that  the  Greeks  never 
iitended  to  exclude  the  Son,  but  rejected  the 
additions,  believing  that  the  Latins  holding  it 
leduced  the  Spirit  from  two  principles  and 
ipirations.  This  form  of  union  adopted,  tbe 
>rient  and  Occident  exchanged,  on  the  8th  of 
Tune,  1439,  the  kiss  of  peace.  On  tbe  following 
lay  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  John, 
>f  Constantinople,  were  received ;  death  was  said 
»  have  arrested  him  whilst  preparing  a  docu- 
nent  in  which  he  declared  nimself  willing  to 
subscribe  to,  and  sanction  all  things  which  the 
[Catholic  and  Apostolical  Church  of  Christ  in 
Konie  teaches  and  dogmatically  establishes. 

The  other  differences  between  the  two  churches 
were  more  easily  arranged.  Respecting  the 
lacraments,  not  only  the  ritual  difl^rences  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  use  of 
leavened  and  unleavened  bread  were  left  free,  but 
icven  was  for  the  first  time  ecolestastically  ao- 
cnowledged  as  the  number  of  the  sacraments. 
I:le8pecting>departed  souls  it  was  established  as 
:he  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  the  souls  of 
those  who,  though  dying  in  grace,  have  not  yet 
offered  the  equivalent  of  repentance  over  their 
line,  will  after  death  be  purified  by  tbe  punish- 
ments of  purgatory.  The  intercessions  of  the 
Eaitbful,  masses,  prayers  and  alms,  and  other 
pious  works,  will  alleviate  these  punishments. 
The  souls  of  those  cot  sinning  again  after  bap- 
tism, or  cleansing  themselves  again  from  sin, 
will  be  immediately  taken  up  into  heaven  and 
behold  the  Triune  God  more  or  less  clearly,  ao- 
cording  to  their  peculiar  merits.  Finally,  the 
souls  of  those  dying  in  any  mortal  sin  go  at 
once  to  hell,  there  to  suffer  various  punishments. 
Concerning  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
it  was  at  last  established,  that  he  rules  over  the 
whole  earth,  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
true  vicegerent  of  ChriBt,  the  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  Christ  himself  having  imparted 
to  him  plenary  authority  to  feed,  guide,  and 
govern  the  whole  Church  as  its  head.  After 
bim  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  shall  be 
second ;  of  Alexandria,  third ;  of  Antioch,  fourth ; 
and  of  Jerusalem,  fifth  in  rank.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  decree  of  union  was  established  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1439,  according  to  which  all  in 
khe  Greek  Church  remained  unaltered  and  only 


the  oneness  was  to  be  acknowledged.  The  Emr 
peror  and  the  Greeks  subscribed  tbe  decretum 
unioni^;  only  Marcus  of  Epbesus  steadfastly 
refused  his  assent.  Five  original  copies  of  this 
document  were  prepared  and  subscribed :  later, 
ten  were  shown  at  various  places,  nine  of  which 
are,  however,  certainly  only  copies  (comp. 
M6moire  surles  exemplaires  originaux  de  d6creft 
d'union  in  the  Mimoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  in- 
scriptions, T.  43,  p.  287,  sqq.). 

Bishops  and  princes  left  the  Council  with 
high  hopes,  but  John  found  in  his  empire  a 
universal  tumult  amon|^  the  ecclesiastics,  oppos- 
ing the  union  and  boisterously  accusing  the 
bishops  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  with 
unfaithfulness  and  bribery.    This  party,  led  by 
Marcus,  of  Ephesus,  prevailed,  and  tbe  hatred 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Romans  burned  with 
increased  violence.    The  universal  indignation 
induced  many  bishops  to  withdraw  their  signa- 
tures.   The  great  number  of  Greeks  already 
living  under  Turkish  rule  determinately  opposed 
all  Latinizers.    The  unhappy  Emperor  to  stay 
his  tottering  throne,  sustained  the  union,  whicbt 
however,  hastened  more  than  retarded  the  com* 
ing  destruction.     The  Emperor  promoted  the 
election  of  Theophanes  as  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  a  devotee  to  Rome,  acted  impru- 
dently toward  the  refractory  bishops  and  eccle- 
siastics.   He  endeavoring  to  force  Latinising 
bishops  into  Asia  Minor,  the  three  Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  issued* 
A.  D.  1443,  a  synodical  letter,  Tery  strongly  de- 
claring themselves  against  the  0vyadpoi«^»oa»  kr 
^Xopeifif  fitapw  awoiov  (the  impious  Synod  of 
Florence),  deposing  all  Latinizing  ecclesiastics^ 
threatening  excommunication  against  the  re- 
fractory, and    charging  the    metropolitan  of 
CsBsarea,  Cappadocia,  as  ^apx^  Haan^a  AiKurti^ 
(exarch  of  all  the  Etui\,  to  execute  this  decision 
in  his  diocese.    Simultaneously  they  addressed 
an  energetic  letter  to  the  Emperor,  threatening 
him  with  all  the  censures  of  the  Church  and 
the  wrath  of  God.  should  he  not  separate  from 
the  Latins.    The  Russian  Grand  Duke  learning 
the  true  nature  of  the  union,  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Latins  and  not  the  reverse,  and 
as  the  work  of  political  influences,  commanded 
Isidore  to  be  removed  from  the  metropolitan 
residence  into  the  cloister  to  do  penance.    Isi- 
dore, true  to  his  principles,  passed  nearly  two 
years  in  the  cloister,  escaping  at  last  to  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  of  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  and   the   bishoprics  of  Sabina, 
Corfu,  and  Nioasia.    Tbe  metropolitan  See  of 
South  Russia  was  now  completely  separated  from 
that  of  tbe  North,  the  See  of  Kiew  submitting 
to  Rome  and  accepting  tbe  union,  but  hence- 
forth continually  renewing  its  attempts  at  union 
with  various  Russian  Eparchies.  The  attempted 
union  was  an  entire  failure,  and  remained  such 
notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  appointment  of 
new  religious  disputations  in  Constantinople. 
Speedily  ripening  for  destruction,  the  Bysao- 
tine  empire  was  subdued  by  Mohammed,  not  by 
Rome. 

The  Greeks  having  left  Florence,  the  Synod 
continued  full  six  years  longer,  during  whioh 
five  sessions  were  held  in  Florence,  and  two 
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after  its  transfer  to  Rome.  At  the  first  sessioD 
(Sept.  4,  1439)  the  schismatics  of  Basel  and 
their  opposition  Pope  were  eicommunicated. 
On  the  heels  of  the  union  with  the  Greeks,  was 
to  follow  with  easily  foreseen  inefficiency  the 
▼nin  spectacle  of  re-union  with  the  Armenians. 
These,  at  lenj^th,  ostensibly  renounced  their 
Kutyohian  errtirs,  and  promised,  adopting  the 
sitme  days  as  the  Latins,  to  sing  the  symbol  of 
the  first  Constantinopolitnn  C(»uncil  on  all  Sun- 
daysand  prominent  festivals,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  held  against  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Eutyches,  and  all  the  subsequent 
Synods.  The  same  was  done  with  the  Jaco- 
bites represented  by  Andrew,  Abbot  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  Council  beini  finally,  in  1442, 
transferred  to  the  Lateran,  delegates  successively 
appeared  from  all  the  Oriental  churches,  seek- 
ing union  through  papal  decrees  with  Rome. 
This  semblance  of  an  universal  union  under  papal 
role  was  evidently  dcMigned  to  regain  for  the 
Pope  the  affections  of  the  West,  and  to  intimi- 
date into  submission  the  adherents  of  the  Coun- 
oil  of  Basel.  The  Jacobitish  Ethiopians,  the 
Syrians,  differing  on  the  dogma  of  the  proces- 
■lon,  the  Nestorianised  Chaldeans  and  the  mono- 
tbelitic  Maronites,  were  all  furnished  with 
special  decrees  of  union. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  two  reports, 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  are  extant,  the 
latter  by  Horatius  Justinian  us,  in  the  collection 
of  Reports  of  Councils,  in  that  of  Labbeus  et 
Cossart,  T.  XIII.,  in  that  of  Ilarduin,  T.  YIII. 
lo  behalf  of  the  Greeks  has  been  written: 
**  Vera  historia  unionis  non  twee  inter  Orcecos  et 
Laiinott  sice  CancilU  Florentini  exaciUsima 
narratio  grace  seripta  per  Sylvesirum  Sgttropulum 
(should  be  Syroptdum),  magnum  EccUsiarcham, 

Si  Concilio  inierfviU  (ranstulU  in  sermotiem 
It/ium,  Rob.  Crstohton  :  HagOB  Com.,  1660, 
fbl.  Comp.  also  Leonis  Allatii,  de  eccL  occid. 
atque  orient,  perpetua  oonxensione,  libri  ires. 

Dr.  Prbssxl.  —  /.  //.  Derr, 
^  Ferdioand  III.,  SL,  King  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tile, son  of  Alphonso  IX.,  of  Leon,  was  born 
1198,  and  in  1204  recognised  by  the  Cortes  as 
successor  of  his  father,  although  the  Pope  had  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  his  parents  void  on  ac- 
connt  of  their  consanguinity.  In  1217  his 
mother,  Berengaria,  transferred  to  him  the  crown 
of  Castile.  On  Nov.  30,  1219,  he  married  Bea- 
trix, daughter  of  the  Ilohenstauffen  Philip. 
After  bis  father's  death,  1230,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  but  was  resisted  by  the  friends  of  his 
step-sisters  by  his  father's  first  marriage,  who 
had  the  right  of  succession  by  Alphonso's  will. 
Through  his  mother's  prudent  mediation,  how- 
CTer,  war  was  prevented,  and  the  contest  peace- 
fully adjusted.^ In  1224  F.  opened  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors,  and  by  1250  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Moorish  Kings  of  Valen- 
cia, Baeza,  Murcin,  and  Granada,  vassals.  Ilia 
siege  of  Sevilla  was  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est martial  achievements  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  city  surrendered  Nov.  23,  1248.  The 
300,000  Mohammedans  were  allowed  U)  leave 
the  city.  F.  then  entered  it  with  great  solemni- 
ties, went  to  the  chief  mosque,  and  after  complete 
purifications,  celebrated  a  mass. — lie  died  May 
80,  1262.    Four  hundred  years  afterwards  he 


was  canonised  by  Clem.  X.  In  cTery  relaUon 
he  proved  himself  a  man  of  noble  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  excellent  character,  according  to  the 
best  stapdard  of  his  age.  Ilis  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  his  conquest  of  the  Moors.  Throughout 
he  was  a  most  obedient  son  of  the  Charch.  His 
son,  Alphonso  X.,  succeeded  him.     Prsssrl.* 

Fermentarii  (also  Fermentadi,  Prozymiies}, 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  Greek  Christians 
by  the  Latins,  because  they  used  leavened  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;.the  Greeks  in  turn  calling 
the  Latins  Azymiies  (nee  Art.  and  Cctmlvtu). — 
In  earlier  times  the  Latin  Church  also  called  the 
Lord's  Supper  Jermenium,  a  pniof  that  it  like- 
wise used  unleavened  bread. — (See  J.  G.  Herr- 
mann, Hist.  Coiiceriationvm  de  pane  azymo  d 
fermentaio  in  ccena  Domini:  Lipn..  1737,  8vo. 
AuGUSTi.  Arch8eol.,VIII..257,  &c.  Marhkinkilk, 
das  Brodim  heil.  Abendmahl:  Berlin,  1817). 

Uaqknbach.* 

Eestivals,  of  the  ancient  Hehracs^—TVie  hal- 
lowing of  the  course  of  time  is  accomplished  in 
general,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Old  Test., 
by  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  by  which 
everyday  is  consecrated  to  Gud  (Num.  28 :  3-8 ; 
£x.  i^  :  38,  sq.).  Notwithstanding  tbis^  how- 
ever, special  times  were  set  apart  and  were  made 
specially  holy.  The  Pentateuch  determines  the 
following  as  such  holy  times:  1)  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  or  the  Sabbath;  2)  the  new 
ntooits,  as  the  first-born  among  the  days  of  the 
month,  but  otherwise  of  subordinate  signifi- 
cance with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  new- 
moon,  which  is  called  nj/*^"!]!  D  Vt  day  of  the 

T 

trumpets'  sound;  3)  the  three  pilgrimagefesti- 
vals^  on  which  the  whole  ctrngregation  was  to 
assemble  itself  at  the  holy  place,  namely,  a)  the 
l\Lssover:  b)  the  feast  of  weeks  (Whitsuntide) ; 
c)  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  4)  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment. Besides,  5)  every  seventh  year  was 
hallowed  as  a  Sabbathryear,  and  every  fiftieth 
year  as  a  year  of  Jubilee. — The  legal  regulations 
concerning  the  holy  times  in  general  are  given 
in  fix.  23  :  10-17;  Lev.  23,  25;  Num.  28,  29; 
Deut.  16. — The  most  general  designation  of  the 
holy  times  would  be  according  to  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  word  'n»  ^"TVIO-    But 

this  expression,  even  in  its  widest  sense,  is  used 
only  of  such  holy  days  (including  the  Sabbath), 
on  which  holy  assemblies  &**in  N*lDOt  and 

consequently  a  meeting  of  Jehovah  with  the 
congregation,  took  place  (according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  ^V^Q  SilN.  E*-  29  :  42; 

Num.  17  :  19),  therefore  Bzek.  46  :  11  (see 
Hitzig  in  loco.\  also  of  the  new-moons,  for  these, 
according  to  the  prophecy,  Ezek.  46  :  3  (comp. 
Ixa.  66 :  23),  were  to  become  days  of  holy  assem- 
bly, what  they  are  not  in  the  Pentateuch.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  expression  referred 
only  to  the  assembly-days  of  the  annual  festi- 
vals, excluding  the  Sabbaths  and  new-moons. 
Lev.  23  :  4  ;  fiiek.  46 : 9 ;  2  Chron.  8 :  13  ;  31 :  3. 
—  Still  narrower  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
jn,  which  is  the  common  name  of  the  three 

pilgrimage-festivals  as  the  jubilees  of  the  year. 
The  word  moans^  revolting^  and  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  joyful  dances  which  acoom- 
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i.iiied  these  festiyals  (Judges  21 :  19-21 ;  Sz. 
I  :  5,  with  19).— The  number  seven  constitutes 
le  fundamental  typne  for  the  order  of  the  holy 
cries.  The  succession  of  the  holy  days  has  a 
2ference  to  the  natural  revolution  of  time,  with 
le  exception  of  the  day  of  atonement.  The 
'eekly  Sahhath  is  connected  with  the  course  of 
ae  moon,  for  the  week  of  seven  days  is  probahly 
3  be  derived  from  the  synodical  month.  But 
bere  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  lunar  phases 
a  the  setting  apart  of  the  new  moons.  More- 
ver,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  the  Passover  was 
elebrated  at  the  vernal,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
taoles  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  But  it  is  ^uite 
h  mistake,  to  derive  the  significance  of  the  times 
»f  worship  of  the  0.  T.  from  these  cosmical  rela- 
ions.  Tne  Old  Test,  looks  upon  the  signs  of 
he  heavens,  which  the  God  who  rules  over  the 
itars  has  ordered,  merely  as  chronometers  for 
he  theocratic  institutions  (see  Gen.  1  :  14; 
?e.  104  :  19 ;  com  p.  BUhr,  Symbolik  des  mos. 
[Cultus,  II.,  546).  Among  the  chronological 
'estivals,  as  (?eor^(dieillteren  jUdischen  Feste, 
1835,  p.  193,  sq.)  designates  the  first  class  of 
3.  T.  times  of  worship,  belong  at  the  roost  only 
;he  npw  moons;  yet  just  these  have  subordinate 
iignificance  throughiuit  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  0.  T.,  there  is  no  trace  that 
the  seventh  new-moon  was  observed  as  the  civil 
new-year's  festival.  The  Sabbath,  however,  has 
its  religious  significance  by  virtue  of  a  special 
iivine  appointment,  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  his  people  (Ex.  31  :  13),  as 
the  pmotical  evidence,  that  among  the  people 
whom  God  has  consecrated  to  himself,  human 
life  should  manifest  itself  in  labor  and  rest  ac- 
cording to  the  image  of  the  divine  life  (vide  the 
Art.  Sabbath). — That  which  makes  the  festivals 
of  the  0.  T.  to  be  festivals,  is  by  no  means  a 
human  choice  connecting  itself  with  the  life  of 
nature,  but  the  appointment  of  the  God  of  the 
covenant,  who  by  these  festivaln,  on  the  one 
hand,  preserved  the  great  facts  of  the  deliver- 
ance and  guidance  of  his  people  in  living  re- 
membrance (com p.  Ex.  13  :  9 ;  Lev.  23  :  42.  sq. 
etc.),  on  the  other,  admonished  the  people  to 
regard  their  earthly  calling  and  mission  as  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  thegiver  of  all  blessings. 
Concerning  the  observance  of  thi  festivius, 
not  to  anticipate  the  special  articles,  we  will 
only  observe  the  following: — 1)  Besides  the  sac- 
rificeM  prescribed  for  everj  day,  special  public 
sacrifices  were  made,  which,  however,  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  separate  holy 
days  (Num.  28:  29).  —  2)  As  upon  the  weekly 
Sabbittb,  so  also  upon  the  seven  festival-days 
(the  first  and  seventh  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  day  of  the  feast  of  weeks,  the  new-moon 
Sabbath,  the  day  of  atonement,  the  first  and  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles)  rest  from 
labor  was  commanded.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  diff»«rence  existed,  that  whilst  on  the 
weekly  Sabbath  and  the  day  of  atonement  all 

labor    (rT3S70"73)   "^^    forbidden    (Lev. 

T  T     :  T 

23  :  2,  31 ;  comp.  Num.  29  :  7)  on  the  remain- 
ing days  ab(we-mentioned,  according  to  Lev. 

23  :  7,  8.  21,  25,  35,  36 ;  comp.  Num.  28  :  18, 

* 

only  n'l^y  HDK^O  i^^9-  servile  opus),  was 


forbidden,  which,  as  appears  from  Ex.  12  :  16» 
did  not  exclude  the  preparation  of  food  (vide 
Oujtset,  lex  hebr.,  ed.  ll.,  p.  817,  sq.,  1583).— 

3)  The  positive  side  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  abo^named  festivals,  is  con- 
tained in  the  regularly  recurring  formula.  Lev, 
23 ;  Num.  28,  that  upon  them  shall  take  place 

M*tpP  tS^*lp*  '''^^  expression  is  to  be  trans- 
lated holy  assembly  {Hengstenberg,  Uber  den 
Tag  des  llerrn,  n.  32,  sq.),  and  means  that,  as 
in  £sek.  46 :  3,  9,  the  people  shall  come  to  the 
holy  place  to  worship.  Besides,  there  existed 
a  formal  obligation  to  appear  at  the  holy  place 
only  on  the  three  pilgrimage-festivals,  and  this 
only  for  the  males  (Ex.  23: 14, 17;  Deut.l6: 16). 

4)  Those  who  come  to  the  festivals  shall  not 
appear  tmj^  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  23:  15; 
comp.  34  :  20 ;  Deut.  16  :  16) ;  namely,  as  the 
latter  passage  adds,  "every  man  shall  give  as 
he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee." — (Comp. 
Eiehm,  die  Oesetsgebung  Mosis  in  Lunde  Moab, 
p.  62,  sq.  Jos.  AtU.,  III.,  10,  6,  fin.).  —  In  the 
historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  there  are  but  few 
notices  of  the  festivals.  Even  in  Joshua  (5 :  10, 
sq.)  mention  is  only  made  of  the  first  passover 
celebrated  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  being 
so  with  regard  to  this  book,  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Pentateuch,  certainly  nothing 
positive  can  be  inferred  against  the  non-exisl- 
ence  of  them  from  the  silence  of  the  following 
books.  That  the  distraction  of  the  theocratic  life 
under  the  Judges  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  observance  of  festivals,  is  to  be 
presupposed.  Yet  mention  is  made.  Judges 
21 :  19 ;  1  Sam.  1 :  3,  of  a  yearly  festival,  when 
the  people  went  to  the  house  of  God.  From  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  first 
mentioned.  The  passages,  1  Kings  8  :  2,  65 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  5  :  3 ;  7  :  9,  10,  are  to  be  under- 
stood, that  from  the  8-14  of  the  seventh  month 
the  consecration  of  the  temple  took  place,  from 
the  15-21  the  feast  of  tal>ernacles  was  celebrated, 
then,  according  to  1  Kings,  on  the  eighth,  ac- 
cording to  2  Chron.,  on  the  ninth  day  after, 
consequently  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  the 
people  were  dismissed.  For  further  notice,  vide 
1  Kings  9  :  25;  2  Kings  23  :  22;  Neh.  8  :  17; 
Isa.  29 : 1 ;  1  Kings  12 :  32;  Amos  5  :  21 ;  8 :  10; 
Uosea  2 :  13  ;  5  : 7  ;  9 : 5.  Comp.  also,  Bertheau 
on  2  Chron.  30 :  27 ;  Keil,  apologet  Versuch 
Uber  Chron.,  p.  399.  Oxhlbr.  — Beck. 

Eestivals,  of  the  later  Jews. — During  the  post- 
exile  period  several  new  festivals  were  added  to 
those  appointed  in  the  Pentateuch.  Ilere  be- 
long already  the  days  of  mourning  celebrated 
with  fasting  mentioned  in  Zech.  7  :  o,  5 ;  8  :  19, 
namely,  1)  on  the  ninth  of  the  fourth  month, 
because  on  this  day  (2  Kings  25  :  3 ;  Jer.  52 : 6, 
7)  the  Chaldeans  forced  an  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem ;  2)  on  the  10th  of  the  fifth  month,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  (Jer.  52 :  12) ;  3)  in  the  7th  month  in 
commemoration  of  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  25  :  25  ;  Jer.  41  :  1) ;  besides  4)  a  fast 
was  observed  on  the  10th  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  because  on  this  day  (2  Kings  25  :  1 ; 
Jer.  52  :  4)  the  siege^  of  Jerusalem  began.  — 
Further,  the  conversion  of  the  seventh  new- 
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moon  to  tho  eiTil  new-yaftr^a  feetiTal  falls  wiifain 
the  post-exile  period.  The  oriejn  of  this  festi- 
Tal  cannot  be  certainly  fixed.  Com  p.  Jos.  Ani.t 
I.,  3,  3 ;  HupfM  (de  primitiva  et  vera  /est,  ap. 
Hehr,  raiione,  IL,  p.  14);  Hiixig,  Gomm.  on 
Isaiah,  p.  335 ;  Hdvemick  on  Ezek.  40 : 1 ;  Hen- 
fdd,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  346. —Of 
the  Jewish  festivals  which  arose  durine  the 
next  succeeding  centuries,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  the  J\irim  (Q*")1Bn  *0* —  concerning  the 

• 

significance  of  this  name,  vide  Esther  9 :  24-26  ; 
com  p.  3:7 — »  Mmpioxaixij  i7^pa,  2  Maca 
15  :  36).  The  historical  occasion  oi'  the  festival 
is  related  in  the  book  of  Esther,  It  was  not  a 
temple-festival,  but  was  celebrated  in  the  eyna- 
cogues  by  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Esther 
(the  MegiUa),  in  the  houses  by  banquets  and 
other  amusements,  the  giving  of  alms,  etc.  The 
festival  occurred  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar, 
just  one  month  before  the  Passover.  Concern- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  festival  in  leap-years, 
see  Wieeder'a  chronolog.  Synopse  der  £v.,  p. 
207,  eq.  —  Another  festival,  from  the  time  of  the 
Maccaoees,  is  the  festival  of  the  coneecraiion  of 
the  i^mpiU  n3  jn»  *^  iyxQuvta^  John  10 :  iS, 

fuller  al  M^  iyxtumafiM  tn  ^vtnaatti^f  1  Mace. 
4 :  59).  It  was  appointed  by  Judas  Maccabee, 
because  he  succeeded  (A.  C.  164)  in  capturing 
Jerusalem,  purifying  the  temple,  and  restoring 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  extended  through 
eight  days,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  comp.  2  Mace.  1 :  18 ;  10  :  6,  sq. 
The  festival  was  not  at  first  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem; it  was  celebrated  by  illuminating  the 
synagogues  and  houses,  whence  without  doubt 
the  name  fota  in  Jos.  Ant.,  XII.,  7,  7 ;  comp. 
Bvxtorf,  synag.  jud.  c.  28 ;  Lighifooi  on  John 
10  :  22 ;  SchMer,  Satzungen  und  Gebr&uche 
des  talmodisch-rabb.  Judenthums,  p.  161,  sq. ; 
EwcUd,  Gesch.  Isr.,  III.,  2,  p.  357  ;  Lund,  Hei- 
ligthUmer,  p.  1069. 

Finally,  to  this  period  belong  the  festival 
of  the  conquered  citadel,  which,  according 
to  I  Maoo.  13  :  50^2,  was  appointed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  recovery  and  purification 
of  Aora  on  the  23d  of  the  second  month,  A.  C. 
141. 

From  the  period  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  are  yet  to  be  mentioned:  1)  the  Herod- 
festival,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Herod,  celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over ;  2)  the  wood-festival  [it/Ko^opuw  lopt^,  Jos.  b. 
jud.,  Ii.,  17,  6),  vide  Lund,  Heiligth.,  p.  1067, 
sq. — The  basketfesiival,  mentionea  by  rhilo  in 
the  treatise  de  septen,,  is  not  a  regular  festival, 
but  refers  to  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits 
commanded  in  Deut.  26,  which  were  brought  to 
Jerusalem  by  festive  processions.  See  the  par- 
ticulars in  tract.  Mischna  Biccurim,  c.  3. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  tem- 
ple by  the  Romans,  gave  a  new  significance  to 
two  of  the  above-named  days  of  mourning. 
Titus  took  the  city  by  storm,  in  the  same  month 
(the  fourth,  Thammuz),  in  which  the  Chaldeans 
captured  it;  and  as  this  should  have  happened 
on  the  17th,  the  fasting  was  transferred  to  this 
day.  Besides,  the  Romans  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple in  the  same  month  (the  fifth.  Ah},  in  which 
the  Chaldeans  had  destroyed  it,  according  to 


the  Talmud  on  the  9th,  which,  on  this  aeeoant, 
is  celebrated  as  the  day  of  the  bamsi^  of  the 
temple.  The  Jewish  aays  of  mourning  culmi- 
nate in  the  commemoration  day  of  the  destmc- 
tiun  of  the  temple.  The  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah are  read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  modifications  of  the  older  festivals,  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  later  history  of 
Judaism,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  separate  articles  on  these  festivals,  which 
may  be  consulted.  In  elucidation  of  the  pre- 
sent Jewish  order  of  festivals,  we  add  yet  the 
following.  —  1)  Connected  with  the  eight-day 
feast  of  tabernacles,  probably  with  reference  to 
Chron.  7  :  10,  was  the  festival  of  ike  joy  of  tie 
Law,  on  the  23d  of  Tisri.  The  age  of  this  festi- 
val cannot  be  definitely  fixed  (vide  Zutu^  die 
gottesdienstl.  VortrUge  der  Juden,  p.  37). — ^2)  In- 
stead of  the  Sabbattio  days  of  the  Old  Test,  fes- 
tival-seasons, there  appear  among  the  later 
Jews  two  holidays  for  each  (except  the  day 
of  atonement).  Accordingly,  Pentecost  and 
New- Year  are  not  only  celebrated  during  two 
days,  but  at  the  Passover,  the  first  and  seventh 
holiday  are  doubled,  so  that  the  whole  festival 
continues  eight  days,  and  labor  is  allowed 
only  on  four  intermediate  days,  and  this  with 
limitations.  Likewise  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
begins  with  a  double  holiday,  which  is  followed 
by  five  half  holidays  (see  Taiemstcles),  Concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  double  celebration  of  festi- 
vals consult  Mischna,  rosch  hascbana*  2,  5, 
sq. ;  3,  1 ;  2,  2,  sqq. ;  1,  3  ;  Ideler,  Handb.  der 
Chronol.,  I.,  p.  512,  sq. ;  Grdtz,  Qeschichte  der 
Juden  vom  Untergane  des  judischen  Staati, 
1853,  pp.  82,  397.  Saalschuz,  mos.  Recht,  p. 
409.  Schrdder,  I  c,  p.  232.  —  3)  By  the 
calendar  of  Hillel,  the  months  alternately  con- 
sisted of  30  and  29  days,  if  the  year  was  regu- 
lar (Ideler,  L  c,  I.,  p.  340,  sq.).  By  this 
arrangement  a  double  new-moon  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  months  of  the  first-class  (30 
days).  Concerning  the  celebration  of  new- 
moons  in  the  synagogues,  vide  Buxtorf,  /.  c,  p. 
473 ;  SchrHder,  n.  83.  Concerning  the  festival 
calendar  of  the  Jews  i^enerally,  consult  Schroder, 

S.  90,  sq. ;  Johlson,  die  Lehren  der  mosaischen 
Religion,  3  Ausg.,  1829,  p.  189,  sq. 

Oedlkr.  —  BecL 
EestiTals,  eecUsiastical, — A  festival  holidaj 
{festus  dies,  feria  or  ferice)  is  a  day  on  which 
the  ordinary  worldly  occupations  are  abstained 
from,  and  religious  exercises  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  necessity  of  such  a  change  from 
work  to  festival  days  existing  in  the  nature  of 
man,  receives,  however,  special  stimulus  and 
gratification  in  connection  with  other  festivaU 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  nation.  All 
events,  which  have  bad  an  influence  upon  the 
founding,  advancement  or  retardment  of  the 
nation,  it  recalls  to  remembrance  from  time  to 
time,  to  express  joy  or  sorrow ;  this  celebration 
becomes  regular  and  constitutes  itself  into  s 
formal  festival-cycle.  The  history  of  all  nations 
demonstrates  this  origin  of  festivals ;  we  find  it 
also  among  the  Israelites,  whose  entire  develop- 
ment is  based  on  a  series  of  events,  in  which  the 
government  of  divine  grace  is  most  prominent 
But  what  was  only  shadow  and  type  in  Juda> 
ism  became  perfected  truth  by  the  appearance 
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if  OUT  Lord,  aDd  it  desired  to  make  itself 
cDown  as  reality  to  entire  bomanifej.  The 
'igid  aDtitbesis  of  tbe  Old  Test,  between  festi* 
ral  and  non-festival  days  must  cease  in  tbe  new 
covenant.  In  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Redeemer  (Matt. 
12  : 8 ;  Mark  2: 27)  and  of  bis  Apostles  (QaL  4 : 9- 
LI ;  Col.  2  :  16,  17;  Rum.  12: 1 ;  14: 5,  6,  etc.), 
/he  ancient  fatbers  also  declared  against  tbia 
ADtitbesis.  So  Clemens  AUxandr.tSttom.  lib.  VII., 
:ap.  7 ;  OrigeneSf  contra  Celsum  lib.  Vlll.,  cap. 
21-23  ;  Jerome  on  Galatians,  4  cit.,  and  others. 
Agreeing  with  tbese,  Auguetine  (ep.  118,  130, 
L^tc.)  sajs:  **  ObservtUione  Sabbatic  qu€B  obeervor 
tioiie  uNius  diei  figurabaturt  ablata,  fkrpituum 
RADBATUM  obeervatf  qui  epeftUurcR  quieiis  Sanctis 
p^s't  operibus  intetUus."  This  idea,  that  every 
day  is  a  day  devoted  to  God,  either  with  or 
without  tbe  usual  worldly  occupations,  was  ac- 
knowledged much  earlier;  for  tbe  Jews  not 
only  called  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  week,  but  the  en- 
tire week  rd  M/3/3ar(h  and  tbe  single  days,  fuo, 
5cvrifM  tutv  (MgS^fwv,  etc.  (Levit.  23  :  15 ;  Deut. 
16  :  9 ;  Matt.  28  :  1 ;  Acts  20  :  7 ;  1  Cor.  16  :  2). 
Since  tbe  seven-days  week  was  retained  in  (be 
Church,  the  designation  ofjeria,  prima,  secunda, 
etc.,  also  passed  over  to  the  single  davs  of  the 
week.  We  find  this  certainly  already  in  tbe 
second  century  (vide  TertuUiant  de  jejunio,  o. 
II.;  comp.  Art.  Fasts).  Accordingly,  by  de- 
grees, tbe  entire  year  could  be  regaraed  as  a 
connected  series  of  festivals.  Tbe  Church  was 
concerned,  also,  to  appnipriate  to  each  day  its 
peculiar  festival  reference,  and  thereby  yearly 
renew  and  repeat  her  holy  history. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  consider 
in  extenso  all  the  festivals  of  tbe  Church  (for 
this  belongs  to  tbe  articles  on  tbe  single  festi- 
vals), but  only  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  them 
and  of  the  more  general  canonical  principles 
concerning  holidays. 

All  tbe  festivals  of  tbe  Church  divide  into  two 
sections,  tbe  one  devoted  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  author  {semesire  Domini),  tbe  other  to 
the  commemoration  of  tbe  advancement  of  tbe 
Church  {semestre  Ecdesia).  Tbe  filling  up  of 
the  whole  Cbnroh  vear  did  not  take  place  until 
later ;  for  originally  only  tbe  Jewish  festivals 
were  celebrated,  with  a  changed  spirit  and  de- 
sign however,  and  to  these  were  added  new 
ones.  First  of  all,  on  tbe  part  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, tbe  Sabbath  was  obeerved  as  tbe  last  day 
of  tbe  week,  to  which,  however,  Sunday  was 
added,  as  the  day  of  the  resurrection  (v^cpa  tw 
xvpiov — xvpftooBfj,  dies  dominiea.  Rev.  1 :  10).  Tbe 
latter  soon  became  more  general  in  tbe  gentile- 
Christian  congregations,  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  gradually  took  tbe  place  of 
tbe  Sabbath  {Chr,  Ludte,  Franks,  de  diti  domi- 
nici  apudveUres  Chrisiianos  celebrettione :  IlalsB, 
1826.  John  Vlr.  Oschwald,  die  christl.  Sonn- 
tagsfeier:  Leipsig,  1850 ;  vide  the  Art.  Sunday), 
Moreover,  the  rissover  (Easter)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  since,  in  the  stead  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  lamb  tbe  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  was 
celebrated  (1  Cor.  5:7,  8) ;  likewise  also  the 
feast  of  the  weeks,  fifty  days  after  Easter, 
tf Ffi^xotffo,  Whitsuntide  (Acts  2:1),  since  in  the 
stead  of  the  first  harvest  and  the  commemora- 
:ion  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  esta- 
jlisbment  of  tbe  Church  by  tbe  outpouring  of 


the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  (vide  tbe  Arts. 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide).  Only  later,  as  it 
appears,  in  the  third  century,  bhristmas  was 
added,  tbe  festival  of  tbe  birth  of  our  Lord  (vide 
Art.).  Connected  with  these  chief  festivals  was 
a  certain  preparatory  and  subsequent  celebra* 
tion,  and  thus  arose  the  three  great  festival  cir- 
cles, which  constitute  the  semestre  Domini.  Tbe 
Christmas-cycle  comprises  tbe  four  Adveni-Su'w 
days  (see  the  Art. )r  Christmas  itself,  with  which 
is  connected  St,  Stepfien's  day,  St,  John  Me 
EvangelisVs  day,  aria  the  Innocents*  day ;  like* 
wise  eiffht  days  after  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  follows  the  festival  of  the  circum- 
cision (festum  circumeisionis  et  nominis  Jesu), 
first  made  a  universal  festival  in  1244  (e,  1,  dist, 
III.,  de  conseer,),  and  later  every  where  acknow- 
ledged as  tbe  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  and 
again  six  di^s  after  this  the  festival  of  the  mani- 
festation of  our  Lord  (Epiphany),  then  follow 
the  £pipbany  Sundays  to  the  commencement  of 
the  £asteiHs^ole.  The  number  of  Epiphany- 
Sundays  varies  from  one  to  six,  according  to  the 
time  when  Easter  occurs,  which  is  a  changeable 
festival.  (Concerning  the  Cbristimas-cycle  see 
Augusii,  DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  der  christlichen 
ArcbUologie,  Bd.  I ;  itanke,  das  kirohliohe  Peri- 
copensystem:  Berlin,  1847,  p.  370,  sq.). 

The  great  fasts  (see  tbe  Art)  served  as  pre- 
paration for  tbe  oommemoration  of  the  death 
of  our  Lord,  and  extended  formerly  to  Sunday 
Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Qutn^iagesima, 
The  proper  fast-Sunday  (c(imifj9ripium)  is  the 
last,  called  also  Estomihi,  aecording  to  Ps.  31 :  2. 
Tbe  Sundays  belonging  to  Lent  are  Quadragesi' 
ma  prima  to  sexto,  or  lavoeavit  (Ps.  91 :  15), 
Beminiscere  (Ps.  25  :  6),  Oeuli  (Ps.  25  :  15 )» 
Lcetare  (Isa.  54 :  1 ;  56  :  1,  mid-lent,  dominiea 
de  panibus,  refectionis),  Judiea  (Ps.  43 : 1,  domi- 
niea mediana,  nigra),  I\Umarum  (Matt.  21, 
dominiea  indulgentice).  Then  follows  tbe  hebdo- 
mas  magna  {sancta,  muta),  passion- week,  in 
which  Maundv -Thursday  (dies  viridium,  Ps. 
23  :  2,  ccena  dumini),  Good-Friday  (ftapaexivfj, 
naaxs>  0tavp(A0»fu>v)  and  the  sabbatum  sanctum^ 
the  Lord's  day  of  rest,  are  the  most  important. 
The  festival  of  the  resurrection  (nasxiak  a^aaxaa^ 
fiov),  Easter,  was  early  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  corona  et  caput  omnium  festivitatum,  and  she 
began  with  it  a  celebration  which  transferred 
the  pre-eminences  of  Sunday  to  all  the  days 
until  Whitsuntide  (quinquagesimaUetitice),  until 
since  tbe  fourth  century  restrictions  were  imposed 
(Cone.  Eliberitan,,  a,  305,  can,  43),  Ascension- 
day  («<yri7  avaXi;^«of  iyftow^w/uirij)  having  been 
raised  to  a  proper  festival.  Whitsuntide  existed 
already  independent  of  this,  as  a  peculiar  festi- 
val. The  ten  days  from  Ascension  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  regarded,  later, 
as  a  preparatory  celebration  of  Whitsuntide, 
and  this  festival  was  dused  with  the  following 
Sunday,  Trinity-Sundatf  (Augusti,  I.  c,  Bd. 
II. ;  Banks,  I,  c,  p.  286,  sq.,  300).  £}i8ter. 
week  was  followed  bv  tbe  Whit-week,  begin- 
ning with  the  dominiea  in  albis  (Qu€uimodo* 
geniti,  1  Pet.  2 :  2),  because  those  who  were 
baptized  on  Easter  appeared  in  their  white  bap- 
tinraal  garments.  Tnen  followed  the  Sundays 
Miserieordias  Domini  (Ps.  89  :  1),  Jubilate  (Ps. 
66  :  1),   CantaU  (Ps.  98  :  1)  Boga' 
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jucundiiaiu,  Isa.  48  :  20),  Fxaudi  (Pa.  27 : 7). 
The  festival  of  Trinity,  vhioh  was  received  into 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  holidays  before  the 
14th  century,  closed  generally  the  solemn  festi- 
Tal-cyde;  the  Rom.  Cnth.  Church,  however, 
celebrates  in  addition,  on  the  feria  V,  CorpfU' 
Christuday  (festum  corporis  Chruti,  Urban  IV., 
1264;  Traruiturus  (BuUar.  Magnum^  I.,  121, 
122),  c.  fin.  Clem,  dt  rdiquiu.  III..  16,  1311). 
Cone.  Tnd.  gesM.,  XIII.,  dc  SS,  Eucharutia 
sacram.,  cap,  5).  The  number  of  Trinity  Sun- 
days, being  dependent  nn  the  earlier  or  later 
occurrence  of  Easter,  varies  from  22  to  27. 

Within  these  festival-cycles  occur  also  a  large 
number  of  separate  festival-days.  The  movt 
important  of  these  are  the  Lady^ays  (Concep- 
tion, Dec.  8 ;  Nativity,  Sept.  8  ;  Presentation, 
Nov.  21 ;  EBpousai,  Jan.  23 ;  Annunciation, 
March  25 ;  Visitation,  July  2 ;  Purification,  Feb. 
2;  Ascension,  Auk.25)  ;  St,John*9-daya  (Concep- 
tion, Sept  24;  Nativity,  June  24;  Beheading, 
Aug.  29);  Apo9Ues*-da^s  (Matthias,  Feb.  24  (in 
the  East,  Aug.  9) ;  Philip  and  James,  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  May  1 ;  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29 ; 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  July  25  ^in  the  East, 
April  16) ;  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24  (m  Rome  on 
the  25th) ;  Matthew,  Sept.  21  (in  the  Greek  C, 
Nov.  16) ;  Simon  and  Judas,  Oct.  28 ;  Andrew, 
Nov.  30  ;  Thomas,  Dec.  21 ;  John,  Dec.  27  ;  Bar- 
nabas, June  1 1 ) ;  the  Evanyelists*  day« (Matthew, 
John  (see  above) ;  Mark,  April  25 ;  Luke,  Oct. 
18) ;  the  CroM-festivals  (finding  of  the  Cross, 
May  3 ;  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  Sept.  14) ;  the 
Martyr-days  (the  Maccabees,  Aug.  1 ;  Stephen, 
Dec.  26 ;  the  Innocents,  Dec.  28) ;  the  festival 
of  the  archangel,  Michael,  Sept.  29 ;  AU-Sainis^, 
Nov.  1,  etc.  In  the  single  countries,  dioceses, 
and  even  parishes,  there  were  added  yet  special 
festivals,  as  for  Church-consecraiions,  etc.  The 
mnnifoldness  of  these  festivals  in  the  German 
bishoprics  appears  from  the  Synodal  regulations 
and  other  decrees,  a  summary  of  which  Hartz- 
heim  gives  in  his  Concilia  Germanice,  Index, 
Tom.  XL,  fol.  217,  sub  v,  festa.  From  them  it 
appears  also,  that  the  immense  number  of  holi- 
days early  occasioned  complaints,  and  called 
forth  a  desire  to  have  them  lessened  on  account 
of  the  injury  resulting  from  them  to  civil  life. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  this  was 
discussed  more  earnestly,  because  Peter,  of  Alli- 
aco,  demanded  at  Constance:  ui,  prceterouam 
dicbus  dominicis  el  in  mqjonbus  festis  ah  Eccle- 
sia  iiisiUtUis,  liceret  operari  post  anditum  offi- 
cium :  cum  quia  in  Jestis  scepe  magis  mvUipli- 
caniur  peccala  in  tabemis,  in  choreis  ei  aliis 
lasciviis,  quas  docet  oliositas,  turn  quia  dies 
operabiles  vix  svfficiunt  pauperibus  ad  titce  neces- 
saria  procuranda  (in  Gerson,,  opera  ed.  du  Pin, 
IL,  911).  These  complaints,  often  afterwards 
reiterated,  could  remain  the  less  unnoticed, 
inai«moch  as  th^  Reformation  also  exerted  a 
great  influence  on   this   subject  of  discipline 

SKopp,  die  katholische  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrhun- 
iert:  Mainz,  1830,  p.  321).  Many  festivals 
which  had  been  retained  to  this  time  were  forth- 
with abolished.  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  de- 
sired only  to  retain  Sunday  (comp.  Luther  s 
Werke  von  Walch,  X.,  1630;  Zwingli,  Erkl.  der 
Art.  XXV. ;  Calvin,  instUui,  lib,  II.,  cap,  8). 
Later  Luther  declared,  that  in  addition  to  Sun- 


day other  festivals  might  be  obeerred  (Werke 
Walch,  X.,  1647).  In  some  dioceses  of  the 
Rom.  Oath.  Church  the  number  was  now  le»> 
sened  (vide  the  Synod  of  Treves,  1549,  c.  \0^  de 
moderandis  feriis,  in  Har1zkeim*s  Concilia  Ger' 
manias,  Tom.  VI.,  fol.  601),  more  general  redo^ 
tions,  however,  were  made  first  by  Urban  VIII^ 
Dec.  22,  1642,  Um'versa  per  orhem  {BuUaritan^ 
Tom.  v.,  fol.  378).  by  Benedict  XIV^  1742-45 
(vide  his  treatise  de  synodo  dioeesana^  Ub. 
XIII.,  cap,  XVIII.,  nro,  X.,  sq, ;  Kopp,  L  c,  p. 
327-8),  Clemens  XIV.,  1772,  and  others,  bat 
mostly  with  reference  to  particular  countries. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  ecclesiastical  matter, 
which,  however,  has,  at  the  same  time,  special 
interest  for  the  State,  the  papal  chair  baa  gene- 
ral ly  made  the  regulation  of  festivals  according 
to  the  proposition  of  the  State,  as  in  PruiFsia  by 
the  decree  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Jan.  28  1764; 
Clemens  XIV..  June  24,  1772 ;  Pins  VI.,  April 
19,  1788 ;  Pius  VII.,  June  17,  1819 ;  Leo  XJI^ 
Dec.  2,  1828  (vide  Piper's  Kirchenrechnung: 
Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  p.  65-6).  A  similar  diminu- 
tion of  festivals  was  made  in  Austria,  Havana, 
etc.,  especiallv  since  Clemens  XIV.  In  the  Pro- 
testant Church  on  account  of  ancient  customs, 
according  to  Luther's  counsel,  many  of  tbe  fes- 
tivals of  the  ancient  Church  were  retained,  until 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  past  century,  when  re^ 
ductions  were  commenced.  In  Prussia  this  took 
place  by  the  royal  edict  of  March  12,  1754; 
Feb.  13,  1755 ;  Jan.  28,  1773  (Piper,  L  c,  p. 
69,  sq.).  By  this  edict  the  third  holidays  of  the 
high-festivals,  three  fast-days,  Maundy-Thurs- 
day, and  Ascension-day,  were  particularly  abo- 
lished, the  latter,  however,  was  restored  March 
4, 1789.  Similar  legislation  followed  only  later 
in  other  countries,  as  in  Hanover,  Jan.  25,  1822 
Nov.  15,  1830;  in  Saxe-Weimar,  Nov.  11,  1823 
in  the  electorate  of  Ilessia,  Dec.  17,  1826 
Saxony,  Jan.  13,  and  19,  1831,  etc.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  however,  other  festival-days  have 
been  introduced,  as  a  Harvest-festival  (Prufssia, 
1773,  1836),  a  Church-festival  in  remembrance 
of  those  who  have  died  during  the  year,  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  Church-year  (in  Praasia  by 
government-order  of  April  24,  1816,  and  ordi- 
nance of  Nov.  25,  same  year ;  in  Russia  bj  law 
for  the  evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of*  Dec 
28,  1832 ;  in  Saxony,  by  the  ordinance  of  OcL 
28.  1840,  etc.) ;  the  festival  of  the  Reformation 
on  Oct.  31,  or  the  next  following  Sunday  (Piper, 
I.  c,  p.  82-4).  To  these  must  be  added  also 
festivals  of  a  casual  character,  as  mtssionary- 
festivals,  etc.  (Piper,  I,  c,  p.  85,  sq. ;  lianJ^, 
I,  c,  p.  285).  The  authority  to  appoint,  to  re- 
move, and  to  abolish  festivals,  belongs  in  the 
Romish  Church  to  tho  bishop  for  each  diocese 
( Concil.  Trid,  sess,  XXV.,  cap,  2,  de  regularitus), 
to  the  Pope  for  the  whole  Church.  In  tbe  Pro- 
testant Church  this  authority  belongs  tu  those 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  Church, 
therefore  especially  to  the  ruler  of  the  country. 
It  has  also  been  acknowledged  by  the  Church, 
that  It  belongs  to  the  State  generally  to  apptiint, 
&c,,  thanksgiving  fentivals,  on  special  occasions 
(vide  the  Bavarian  Concordat  and  the  edict  of 
May  26,  1818,  {  55 ;  Prussian  common-law,  Th. 
II.,  Tit.  XL,  {34,  35,  etc.). 
Ecclesiastical  festivals  are  divided  into  ordi- 
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lary  {fericB  siaMas),  which  belong  permanently 
0  the  Chareh  year  and  regularly  return,  either 
n  the  same  day  of  the  month  {ferice  tmmo- 
iUs),  or  on  another  day  {fsrice  mobiles),  and 
xtraordinaty  (feria  indicke),  which   are  ap- 
lointed  for  special  oecasione.    The  occurrence 
f  the  moTaole  festWals  always  depends  upon 
Saster,  which  may  fall   between   the  22d  of 
darch  and  the  25th  of  April.     The  festivals  are 
9hoU  iferias  integral),  if  they  are  observed  with 
ho  rej^ular  morning  and  afternoon  service,  half 
ferice  inierciaee),  if  onljr  the  first  takes  place. 
from  these  are  distinguished  yet  dies  liturgici, 
reek-day  services  with    a    morning    sermon, 
>rayer-meeting,  etc.    As  regards  the  solemni- 
ies^  the  Romish  Church  distineuishes  between 
fesia  simplicia  apd  duflida,    Double  festivals 
ire  those  which  rest  on  two  religious  facts,  or 
ire  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  two  per- 
101)9,  as  James  and  Philip,  May  1 ;  Peter  and 
Paul,  June  29.     This  is  also  specially  the  case, 
rhen  a  festival-day  is  transferred  to  the  foUow- 
n;;  Sunday  and  observed  together  with  it.     But 
he  Church  also  celebrates  simple  as  well  as 
iouble  festivals,  when  she  permits  the  responses, 
intiphonies,  and  verses,  which  are  song  at  high- 
1)088,  to  be  repeated  by  two  choristers  alter- 
DAtclj.    If  this  takes  place  only  in  part,  the 
festival  is  called  semiavplex.    The  Protestant 
ohurch  distinguishes  above  all  others  the  three 
\\gh-festivals  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
besides  these  also  Good-Friday,  which  properly 
18  no  festival-day  in  the  Romish  Church  on  ac- 
»unt  of  the  omission  of  mass.     The  festivals 
ire  ferice  mere  eccleeiasticce  or  publiccB,  accord- 
ing ns  they  are  observed  only  by  the  Church, 
3r  at  the  same  time  are  also  acknowledged  by 
the  State,  by  the  suspension  of  business  and 
labor.    Purely  ecclesiastical  festivals  are  cele- 
brated only  in  the  Church,  in  choro,  whilst  the 
)ther8  exert  an  influence  also  in  foro.    To  the 
irst  class  belong  especially  festivals  which  have 
}een  in  part  abolished,  on  which  the  priests  are 
)bliged  to  hold  mass  pro  populo,    (Decision  of 
»he   Congregaiio  pro  interpretai.    Cone,  THc?., 
Sept.  28,  1852 ;  vide  Hetiser,  die  Verpflichtung 
ler  Pfarrer  fUr  die  Qemeinde  eu  appliciren: 
Dlisseldorf,  1B50;  verb,  mit  der  TUbinger  theo- 
iogischen  Quartalschrift,  1853 ;  Ha.  II.,  p.  312, 
(q.)-     From  an  agreement  between  the  State 
ind  the  Church,  the  manner  and  mode,  accord- 
ng  to  which   the  festivals  are  to  be  observed, 
)ave  been  determined.    The  older  regulations 
ire  found  in  TU,  deferiis.  Cod,  Theodos.  lib,  II., 
a.  8 ;  Vlgestor,  lib.  II.,  Hi,  12 ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib, 
[II.,  tit.  12.  —  Decret,  can,  XV.,  qu,  IV.;  dist, 
[II.,  de  consecrat,  —  Tit,  X.,  deferiis  lib,  II.,  tit, 
).    Later  ones  in  John  Conr.  Irmisckerjs  Staats- 
ind  Kirchenrechnungen  Uber  die  christliche 
)onntag!%feier:  Erlangen,  1839-40.    Piper,  Kir- 
ihcnrechnung,  etc.     Whilst  in   the   Apostolic 
Church  the  strict  legal  observance  of  the  Sab- 
)ath  was  abandoned,  a  spiritualistic  npprehen- 
lion  of  it  {Teriullian,  ei  al.),  as  also  monkish 
isccticism,  led  back  here  and  there  to  the  Jew- 
sh  principle,  although   it  was  modified  by  a 
cgislation  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Qospel. 
iVith  right  it  was  insisted,  that  ordinary  worldly 
nifiic,  especially  the  administration  of  justice, 
ihould  cease,  that  public  labors  be  suspended, 


etc.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  observance  of  festi- 
vals was  regarded  as  a  special  means  of  grace, 
the  Protestant  Church  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
store their  proper  significance  (vide  Luther,  in 
den  Werken  von  Walch.  VI.,  2257,  verb.  X..  56, 
X.,  1947 ;  comp.  Augsburg  Conf.  Art.  26,  28 ; 
Apologie  der  Conf.,  Art.  4, 8 ;  Concordienformel, 
Art.  10;  Conf.  Helvetica,  II.,  Art.  24).  From 
time  to  time,  the  State  also  found  it  necessary 
to  renew  the  regulations  concerning  the  ecclesi- 
astical observance  of  the  festivals,  and  to 
threaten  the  manifold  violations  and  abuses 
with  punishment.  This  has  become  specially 
urgent  lately,  inasmuch  as  the  reanirement  to 
observe  Sunday  and  other  festivals  was  mis- 
takenly regarded  as  intolerance,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  same  was  presupposed  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  religious  freedom. — JMe- 
rafure:  Augusti,  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  Bd.  I.-III. 
BiNTERiM,  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  &c.,  Bd.  V.,  lift. 
1,  p.  119-560.  II.  F.  Jacobsox.  —  Berk, 

Ferrer,  Vincsntius,  bom  Jan.  23,  1357,  in 
Valencia,  of  pious  parents,  was  early  desrined 
for  the  Dominican  order,  which  he  entered  Feb. 
5,  1374.  He  practised  the  severest  mortifica- 
tions of  the  flesn.  But  he  equally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  literary  labors.  He  spent  from 
1380-84  in  the  Universities  of  Barcelona  and 
Lerida,  As  a  result  of  his  studies  he  wrote: 
Tract,  de  modemo  Eccl,  schism  ate  eompHatus  ad 
Christ,  mine,  D,  Petrum,  regem  Aragonum,  in 
which  oe  advocated  the  claims  of  Clem.  VII. 
For  this  he  obtained  the  D.  D.  from  Lerida,  in 
1384.  At  the  close  of  1384  he  returned  to  Va- 
lencia, and  there  lectured  upon  theology,  and 
preached  until  1391.  Then  Peter  de  Luna  in- 
duced him  to  travel  through  France,  and  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  royal  court.  Probably 
during  this  period  he  wrote  his  Tract,  valde 
utilis  et  consoUUorius  in  tentaiionibus  circa  fidem, 
and  Tract,  de  vita  spirituali,  and  possibly  his 
treatise  de  sacrijicio  Missce  aique  ejus  ceremoniis 
(originally  written  in  Spanish).  Returning  to 
Valencia  King  John  I.,  of  Aragon,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  confessor  of  the 
Queen.  In  1395  Bened.  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna) 
called  him  to  Avignon  as  Magister  sacri palatii. 
After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  two  years,  F. 
resolved  to  execute  the  long  cherished  purpose 
of  going  forth  as  a  public  preacher  of  repent- 
ance and  conversion,  among  the  people  of  that 
degenerate  age.  The  extreme  wickedness  of 
the  times  was  calculated  to  stir  the  heart  of 
such  a  man  as  F.,  and  loudly  demanded  some 
special  checks.  F.  was  not  content  with  en- 
during mere  private  mortification.  He  desired 
to  be  an  instrument  in  raising  up  his  fellowmen 
from  their  moral  and  social  degradation.  lie 
determined,  accordingly,  to  go  forth ;  Benedict 
XIII.  sought  to  dissuade  him ;  but  failing,  he 
finally  appointed  him  Apostolic  preacher,  with 
the  title  of  special  legate,  and  invested  him  with 
large  powers.  In  1397  F.  began  his  apostolic 
labors,  and  devoted  to  them  the  rest  of  nis  life. 
Soon  a  crowd  of  admirers  followed  him,  who 
were  formed  into  a  congregation  with  prescribed 
rules  and  usages.  Self-castigation  was  their 
first  law.  On  their  processions  through  towns 
and  villages  they  sang  hymns  composed  by  F. 
Not  only  laymen,  but  clergy  joined  tb«»i»»  »n«v. 
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F.  often  preached  three  times  a  day  with  great 
earnestnet»8  and  effect.  His  sermons  were  less 
theoloi;ical  than  moral,  and  full  of  allegorical 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  In  this  way  he 
visited  Spaiiif  France,  Italy,  England,  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland.  £ven  Bishops  and  noblemen 
thronged  to  hear  him.  ThA  people  regarded 
him  as  a  saint,  and  almost  worshipped  him.  On 
one  of  his  tours  he  died  suddenly  at  Vannes, 
Brittany,  April  5,  1419.  John  v.,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  helped  to  carry-  his  coffin ;  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  had  washed 
his  corpse.  —  lie  was  canonised  June  29,  1455, 
by  Ciilixtus  III.,  though  the  bull  of  canonisation 
wax  first  published  by  Pius  II.,  Oct.  1,  1458. — 
(See  Act,  Sand,  Aniw.  April,,  T.  I.,  5 ;  Apr,^  p. 
479,  &c.  A.  BzoTii,  Ann,  Eccl.  Colon,  Agripp,, 
1622.  T.  XV.  0.  Rath ALDi,  Ann,  Ecc,  Ed,  c, 
noU.  J.  D.  Mansi,  Luccc,  1747-56,  T.  VIII. 
Hellk&'s  Leben  F. :  Berlin,  1830.     IIillir.* 

Festns,  M,  Ptrcita^  succeeded  Felix,  under 
Nero,  as  procurator  of  Palestine.  When  the 
caRe  of  Paul,  whom  Felix  had  left  a  prisoner, 
was  brought  before  Festus,  he  would  have  dis- 
charged him  but  for  Paul's  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror. Joseph  us  reports  (Ant,  20,  8,  9 ;  B*  /., 
2, 14, 1)  that  Festus,  like  Felix,  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  quelling  the  robber-hordes  (Sicarii) 
which  then  infested  Palestine,  but  pursued  a 
more  equitable  course  with  them.  He  appears  to 
have  served  as  procurator  from  c.  60--(>2  A.  D. 
For  Jos.,  I,  c,  says  he  assumed  the  office  whilst 
Pallas  was  still  in  favor  with  Nero ;  but  TaciL 
ann,,  14,  65,  says  Pallas  was  poisoned  in  a.  62. 
The  precise  date  of  his  term  of  office  must  be 
ascertained  by  determining  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors.  (§w  Winkr's  Lex.  Fe*- 
ills  and  Paul;  Anger,  de  Umporum  in  actis  avost, 
ratiofu,  99,  ie, ;  Nbandx&'s  Planting,  &c, ;  Wis- 
8KLBR,  Chronol.  d.  Apostelgesch.,  89-99). 

Klaiber.* 

Fetiohism  is  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  the 
rudest  kind  of  idolatrj^.  It  is  found  only  among 
the  most  degraded  tribes  of  Africa,  liforthern 
Asia,  N.  America,  and  the  cannibals  of  Oceani- 
ca.  It  forms  the  first  step  of  human  beings 
whose  life  differs  but  little  from  that  of  brutes, 
towards  specifically  human  religious  conscious- 
ness. Mere  self-consciousness  (which,  in  one 
view,  IS  only  the  highest  form  of  that  concen- 
trated self-Kcling  found  even  among  brutes) 
cannot  rise,  essentialljTf  above  animal  life,  until 
it  acquires  a  presentiment  of  the  existence  of 
divine  powers  ruling  over  men  and  the  world. 
In  Fetichism  we  discover  the  obscure  working 
of  such  a  presentiment  The  Fetichist  is,  as 
already  stated,  in  a  state  of  deep  moral  and  in- 
tellectual debasement;  he  neither  knows  him- 
self nor  nature ;  his  soul  is  simply  crowded  with 
confused  sensuous  impressions.  His  will  is 
under  the  control  of  desires  and  passions.  Sur- 
rounding objects  are  viewed  not  as  the;|r  stand, 
but  as  they  are  useful  or  hurtful  to  him.  In 
such  a  person  the  religious  instinct,  in  its  dreamy 
operations,  will  regard  the  object  fixing  its  at- 
tention (Qod)  merely  in  its  practical  relations 
to  man,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  that  instinct  to 
rise  to  higher  conceptions ;  it  cannot  get  beyond 
separate  sensuous  oojects.  It  confounds,  there- 
fore, the  highest  ideas  it  can  form  with  the 


lowest  embodiment  of  them ;  that  whi^  is  maii 
general,  with  the  minutest  outward  fbnn*.  th% 
Keling  after  Qod  makes  its  first  faint  aUeopt 
to  spread  its  wings,  and  soar  aloft«  but  then  the 
fearful  bondage  of  the  sensual  world  is  folly  re- 
vealed. Desiring  to  find  God  man  graspa  the 
nearest  object  which  seems  beet  to  bim,  the  image 
of  which  is  prominent  amid  the  ebaas  of  las 
soul,  and  transfers  to  it  his  sense  of  dependenoe ; 
he  regards  it  as  the  source  of  his  bappinesa,  the 
power  by  which  be  is  protected  from  ail  eviL^ 
This  serves  to  explain  why  such  penoas  do  not 
select  objects  of  worship  which  might  oommesd 
themselves  aestheticallyf  by  their  beau^,  their 
greatness,  magnificence,  Ac.  (as  the  aoo.  moon, 
stars,  the  sea,  &c.),  but  some  single  thing  whidi 
suddcnlv  presents  itself,  as  manifestly  and  ibi- 
mediately  beneficial  or  injurioos.  The  eno^ 
mous  absurdity  of  such  a  transfer  of  the  idea  of 
Ood  to  insignificant  single  objeota  of  thiH  sort, 
must  become  obvious  to  the  worshipper,  if  bs 
shall  not  wholly  cease  to  be  a  man,  and  must 
gradually  correct  itself.  This  ia  doBe«  partly, 
by  multiplying  these  objects  of  worship,  and 
assigning  different  times  to  the  worship  of  each. 
If  wo  further  consider  that  people  of  this  grade 
have  only  what  is  sensuousir  near  to  them,  and 
outwardly  in  their  profession,  and  that  they, 
therefore,  desire  to  have  these  representativet 
of  deity,  or  parts  of  deity  in  immediate  proximity 
to  themselves ;  moreover,  that  they,  aoeordinc 
to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  will,  regaid 
these  deifications  only  as  means  by  which  (in  a 
magical  inoomprehensible  manner)  aome  good 
is  secured,  or  some  evil  is  prevented,— we  have 
a  complete  conception  of  Fetichism.  —  Let  os 
now  look  at  these  deified  olgecta  themselTefi, 
and  then  at  the  form  of  the  relation  religiously 
sustained  to  them. 

The  term  Fetich  was  introduced  by  de  Bros$et 
through  his  treatise,  du  eulte  dea  dievx  F4iuAes, 
1760.    He  obtained  it  from  French  merchants, 
who  used  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
Fetisso,  from  facere,  in  the  sense  of  pretending 
to  do  something,  to  bewiieh;  hence  tLjeiiek  was 
something  which  could  bewitch  persona^    Some 
fetiches  are  worshipped  by  an  entire  tribe,  as 
the  tiger  in  N.  Guinea  and  Dahomey,  the  ser- 
pent by  the  Whydah  negroes ;  and  even  their 
own  shadow  bv  those  of  Benin.    But  each  vil- 
lage, also,  each  family,  and  individual,  has  a 
particular  fetich.    A  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone, 
against  which  a  negro  strikes  his  foot,  a  tree  or 
an  animal,  perhaps  something  about  which  he 
dreamed  the  night  before,  becomes  his  private 
fetich  (Obi,  Ki^sey,  Ac),    Some  one  may  have 
a  fetich  which  is  supposed  to  possess  extraoidi- 
nnry  power  to  injure  others.    In  such  cases  no 
pains  or  cost  will  be  spared  to  get  it  from  the 
owner.     Large  collections  of  fetiches  are  highly 

Srized.  A  traveller  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  foaai 
^0,000  in  one  negro's  house.  —  The  fetiches  are 
either  natural  (an  animal,  reptile,  &c.)  or  arti- 
ficial, as  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  skin,  horn,  claw,  or  a 
head  of  a  beast  fastened  on  a  pole,  as  a  repre> 
sentation  of  the  beast  itself  and  the  power  8U{h 
posed  to  dwell  in  it.  Sometimes  the  fetich  is  a 
fanciful  unmeaning  combination  of  objects  in 
some  frightful  form.  But  even  such  monstrous 
combinations  indicate  the  awakening  conscioas- 
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OM  that  the  divine  being  is  eenetiiing  abore 
nd  beyond  any  eeuMble  objeote  (tee  CaniK- 
iiank's  Gold  Goael  of  Afrioa:  London,  1854). 
I'hese  fetiches  were  not,  primarily,  inetroments 
f  sorcery  (tboagh  now  used  as  snob),  bat  real 
lols.  Offerings  of  water,  milk,  to.,  are  laid 
lefore  tbem  morning  and  evening,  and  they  are 
Iways  approached  with  religious  fear.  Their 
avor  is  propitiated  by  fasting  and  celibacy.  They 
.re  besoognt  for  protection  against  lightning, 
rild  beasts,  poison,  uid  murder,  against  sick* 
teas  and  all  accidents.  Before  going  to  battle 
heir  aid  is  invoked,  and  after  a  victory  sacri- 
Lees  are  offered  to  tbem.  They  guard  property ; 
k  figure  resembling  a  scarecrow  in  our  corn- 
Lelds,  standing  upon  the  field  of  a  negro,  would 
lerve  as  a  security  against  thefts.  They  are 
»lled  upon  to  attest  oaths;  and  in  their  dim 
>resentiments  of  a  future  life,  the  negroes  think 
.hey  most  irive  an  account  of  themselves  to  their 
*espective  fetiches.  But  the  really  slight  moral 
I  old  which  these  fetiches  have  upon  their  wor- 
(bippers  is  apparent  from  their  being  cast  away 
or  even  broken  up  and  burned)  as  soon  as  they 
ieem  no  longer  to  serve  the  desires  of  their  de- 
rotees.  In  such  cases  they  seem  to  have  been 
sonsidered  mere  means  of  sorcery.  The  priests 
>r  fetich-men,  especially,  use  them  thus.  Here 
pre  observe  a  resemblance  between  Fetichism 
^nd  the  Shahmanism  of  the  Buddhists. — From 
the  preceding  sketch  we  see  that  Fetichism  is 
pantheism  in  its  rudest  form..  It  lacks  the  first 
Bonditions  of  a  mythical  religion.  And  yet  two 
facts  must  be  kept  in  view:  1)  that  even  among 
nations  which  worship  fetiches,  there  are  some 
movements  towards  a  higher  grade  of  religion, 
sks  among  the  Oallas.  Some  seem  to  have  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme  deity ;  others 
[the  Congos)  hold  to  a  sort  of  dualism,  of  a 
supreme  good  and  evil  principle.  2)  Reverselv, 
Also,  some  higher  forms  of  religion  appear  in 
some  respects  to  sink  to  the  level  of  F. ;  as  the 
animal*worship  of  the  Egyptians;  and  the  |oewa 
jf  the  early  Greek  tribes,  were  probably  fetiches 
[Sehleiermacher,  Glaubensl.,  I., }  8).  Fetichism 
also  reminds  one  of  such  punishments  of  the 
gods  as  that  inflicted  upon  the  Hellespont  by 
SLerzes  (Hsrodot.,  YII.,  34,  ke.),  of  tne  con- 
duct of  the  ancient  Romans  when  certain  miih 
haps  befcl  them  (Subton.,  Aug,  IG;  Calig.  5), 
of  the  maltreatment  of  patron  saints  by  modem 
Christian  Romans,  and  even  of  tbe  vulgar  belief 
in  witchcraft  everywhere  found.  —  (See  Mii- 
rrERs'  Allgem.  krit,  Gescb.  d.  Relieionen,  2  Bde. : 
Hanover,  1806.  Rittkrs  Erdk.  I.  Ds  Wbtti, 
Vorles.  Uber  die  Religion,  Ac. :  Berlin,  1827,  pp. 
197-241).  IL  PAnmr* 

FeuillailtSi  a  branch  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
BO  called  from  tbe  abbey  of  Feuillans  (about  18 
miles  from  Toulouse)  which  was  subject  to 
Citeauz.  They  owe  their  existence  to  Jean  de 
la  BarrUre,  who  became  abbot  of  Feuillans  in 
1574,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  in,  and  restore  the  earlier  dis- 
cipline of  the  order.  He  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  monks  at  Citeaux,  bat  was  sustained  by 
a  decree  of  tbe  Pope,  1586-87,  who  not  only 
forbid  the  Cistercians  to  disturb  the  Feuillants, 
but  allowed  the  latter  to  found  other  monaste- 
ries of  monks*  and  of  nnnsi  apoo  their  rel^>nned 


plan,  and  desired  a  number  of  their  monks  to 
be  sent  to  Rome,  where  two  monasteries  were 
assigned  to  them.  Henry  III.,  of  France,  also 
requested  sixty  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  new  and  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Bue  St,  Hanaro.  The  successor  of  Barriers  ob- 
tained the  title  of  vicar-general  of  the  congre- 
gation, its  release  from  amenability  to  Citeaux, 
and  in  fact  the  elevation  of  the  Feuillants  to  an 
independent  order.  They  spread  rapidly,  both 
in  Italy  and  France,  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  French  revolution.  Henry  lY.  nnd 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  conferred  some  special  privi- 
leges upon  it  Among  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  Charles  de  Si.  Paul,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer.  Cardinal  Bona,  and  Joseph  Morotto  Uie 
historian  of  his  own  and  other  orders.  (See  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encycl.  Bd.  43).  S.» 

PidnilS,  MarsUius,  an  enthusiastic  Platonist, 
was  born  at  Florence,  Oct.  19,  1433,  the  same 
year  in  which  Cosmo  de  Medicis  was  driven 
from^  that  city,  and  fled  to  Venice.  Tbe  reading 
of  Cicero  early  directed  F.'s  attention  to  Plato. 
After  the  return  of  Cosmo  to  Florence  the  father 
of  F.  introduced  the  youth  to  Cosmo,  who  en- 
eonraged  him  to  translate  Plato's  works,  and 
took  him  into  his  own  house  to  afford  him  a 
better  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  philosophi- 
cal studies.  The  sons  of  Cosmo  became  F.'s 
pupils,  and  a  warm  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween him  and  them.  F.  dedicated  all  his 
works  to  the  family.  He  remained  twelve  vears 
in  the  house  of  Cosmo.  In  five  years  he  laid  his 
4  books  instiiutionum  ad  Plaionicam  disciplir 
nam,  before  Cosmo.  Though  highly  approving 
of  his  production,  he  was  advised  to  defer  pub- 
lication until  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  studied  Plato  in  the  original.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Cosmo  F.  prepared  a  Latin 
version  of  all  Plato's  works.  This  was  finished 
in  1468,  about  which  time  he  seems  first  to  have 
delivered  public  lectnres.  His  new  doctrines 
were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  whoever  heard 
him  became  his  and  Plato's  friend.  Reuchlin, 
it  is  said,  caught  the  spirit  of  Orientalism  from 
F.  during  his  visit  to  Rome.  Plato  began  to 
be  regarded  with  veneration,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion.  F.  was  charged  with  keeping 
a  light  continually  burning  in  his  room,  before 
an  image  of  Plato,  the  only  one  he  kept  there. 
He  saw  in  the  life  of  Socrates  many  points  cor- 
respondini^  with  those  which  marked  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  He  called  his  associates  *'  Bro- 
thers in  Plato.''  In  his  Theologia  Platonica 
and  de  Beligione  Christiana  he  endeavored  to 
prove  the  agreement  between  both.  In  1477  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest  and  obtained  the  charge 
of  two  churches.  In  1484  he  obtained  a  canonrr 
in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  and  preached  with 

great  acceptance.  Then  he  translated  the 
oneads  of  Platinus,  and  a  number  of  Neo-pla- 
tonio  writers.  From  1492-99  he  labored  at  new 
commentaries  on  Plato,  and  lectured  upon  Paul's 
epistles,  which  death  (Oct  1,  1499)  prevented 
him  from  completing.  He  was  small  in  per- 
son, and  sickly,  but  very  temperate,  laborious, 
and  patient,  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  complete 
works  were  publ. :  Venice,  1516 ;  iBasel,  1561 ; 
Paris,  1641.— -Besides  the  works  named  he  wrote 
An  Exposition  of  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Romans; 
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mz  Diieonrses ;  a  Trefttise  upon  Ood ;  a  Dia- 
logue between  Paul  and  the  Soul,  to  show  that 
we  can  come  to  God  only  through  Ood;  an 
Address  of  Christians  to  Sixtus  IV. ;  a  Treatise 
upon  the  Divine  character  of  Christian  £thics ; 
upon  love,  &c. — (Rittbr,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Pbilos., 
v.,  272-91.  SiBVEKiNG,  Gesuh.  d.  platon.  Aka- 
demie  su  Florens :  Gottingen,  1812). 

Db.  Prbssbl.* 
FinilSi  ConverMion  of  the. — About  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century,  Christianity  first  penetrated 
into  Finland.    No  other  European  country  is 
BO  divided  by  creeks,  rivers,  and  marshes,  and 
hence  also  no  people  was  more  difficult  to  train 
to  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  worship.     Their 
language   even,  it  is  said,   lacks  appropriate 
words  lor  church,  altar,  and  priest.    Finn,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  synonymous  with  sorcerer, 
all  surrounding  nations  so  generally  believing 
their  black  arts.     Their  old  religion  reveals  a 
profounder  view  of  nature  than  that  of  any  other 
northern  people.    Their  worship  strikingly  au- 
thenticates its  affinity  to  the  other  religions  of 
northern  nations  by  constantly  and  prominently 
revealing  a  Trinity.    An  obstinate  race,  Chris- 
tianity met  with  peculiar  difficulties    among 
them.     Hence,  also,  long  after  their  conversion, 
heathen  and  Christian  worship,  superstition  and 
faith  were  most  strangely  blended  among  them. 
Although  the  northern  apostle,  Ansgar,  had  re- 
ceived authority  from  Gregory  IV.,  over  Fin- 
land, as  over  the  whole  North,  no  priest,  unless 
Frick,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain,  had  ven- 
tured among  the  Finns.    They  continued  in  the 
blindest  heathenism,  had  little  or  no  concep- 
tion of  Christianity,   and,    like   the   heathen 
Ssthen,  followed  the  worthy  profession  of  the 
old  North  —  piracy,  incessantly  annoying  the 
BhoreB  of  Sweden.    Furnished  thus  with  a  wel- 
come pretext,  Erich  IX.,  the  Holy,  King  of 
Sweden,  uniting  with  himself  a  very  zealous 
oppressor.  Bishop  Henry,  of  Upsala,  of  English 
nativity,  and  brought  to  Sweden  by  Cardinal 
Nicholas,  wased  war  against  the  Finns.  Sweden, 
since  A.  D.  1008,  had  Christian  kings.     King 
Inge,  1075,  prohibited  all  idolatry,  subdued  the 
rebelling  heathen  and  secured  the  full  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  Sweden.    Bishop  Henry  had 
taken  to  heart  the  papal  bull,  encouraging  all 
princes  to  convert  the  heathen  with  fire  and 
Bword.    Punishments  and  violence,  Rome's  fre- 
quent resort  in  the  Christianisatiun  of  the  North, 
were  now  also  almost  exclusively  to  convert  the 
Finns.    The  Bishop  himself,  seizing  the  sword, 
followed  the  war.    Before  setting  out,  Erich 
Bent  an  embassage,  declaring  war  against  the 
Finns,  should  they  not  freely  submit  and  accept 
.  the  Christian  faith.    They  insolently  refusing, 
the  King,  landing  where  Abo  now  lies,  smote 
the  Finns  in  a  bloody  engagement,  compelling 
them  thus  to  accept  laws  U'om  their  conquerors. 
Although  believing  to  be  doing  God  service, 
Erich  was  sorrowful,  especially  since  so  many 
Bouls  had  to  be  sacrificed  before  learning  to 
know  Christ.    To  compensate  the  living  for  this 
harm,  he  caused  Bishop  Henry  to  baptize  the 
ffreater  portion  of  the  Finns  in  the  fountain  of 
Upsala,  afterwards  St  Henri's  fountain.     He 
built  a  church  at  Rendamecki,  where  he  erected 
a  bishoprioi  extending  also  over  Estbland,  and 


which  was  remoTed,  A.  D.  1300,  to  Abo.    Here 
Rolof,  a  Visigoth,  was  the  first  Bishop.   Folqois, 
Julius  and  the  Englishman  Thomas,  snceMded 
him.    The  King  returning  to  Sweden,  Btsbvp 
Henry  remained  in  Finland.    Entering  into  a 
nobleman's  house  in  his  absence,  he  procured 
food  for  himself  by  force.    Balli,  the  nobleman, 
whom  he  had  disciplined,  soon  aflerwmrds  re- 
turning, followed  him  and  slew  him  on  the  ioe, 
on  the  Kiulo  marsh,  in  the  beginning  of  115)^. 
He  cut  off  the  Bishop's  fingers  and  appropriated 
the  rings   to  himself.    The  place  of  bis  death 
was  said  to  have  been  distinguuhed  by  name- 
rous  miracles.     The  Pope  canonized  him,  de- 
claring him  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Sweden 
and  Finland,  and  ordering  a  yearly  fast  in  his 
honor,  on  the  19th  of  January.     His  iniai^  in 
full  bishop's  attire,  with  a  battle-axe  at  his  side 
and  the  murderer  at  his  feet,  waa  erected  in  the 
Finnish  churches  for  universal  veneration ;  the 
cathedral  of  Abo  was  afterwarde   erected  ia 
honor  of  him.    After  its  completion,  in  WjO, 
his  remains  were  removed  into  it  as  its  most 
precious  treasure.     The  Russians  settling,  A.  IK 
1174,  in  Watka,  Christianity  was  thus  intro- 
duced  into  this  northern  territory  sunong  the 
Finns  (comp.  Stahl,  Gesch.  der  ruaa.  Kirche, 
I.,  p.  172).     All  these  pretended  oonversions 
were    evidently  only  conquests,   pzodncing  at 
most  only  a  hypocritical  worship^  without  ef- 
fecting   a    real    change    of   moral    cbaraeter. 
The  Tavasts,  especially,  remained    the  sworn 
enemies  of  Christianity  and   ita  messengers. 
Hence  Jarl  Birger,  in  the  spring  of  1248,  led  a 
large  army  against  them.    He  oonqaered,  coxa- 
pelled  the  Finns  to  be  baptised,  and  buih  the 
castle  at  Tavastehus,  that  ita  strong  garrisoa 
might  keep  the  people  in  subjection.     To  esta* 
blish  the  Swedish   dominion  and,  ostensibly, 
Christianity  in  Finland,  a  third  and  long  con- 
templated invasion  was  accomplished  in  1293, 
during  the  minority  of  King  Birger,  by  bis 
ffuardian,  Torkel  Knutson,  regent  of  the  kin^ 
dom.     The  Pope  approved  this,  granting  tte 
participating  knights  and  warriors  the  same  in- 
dulgences as  to  the  knights  of  the  cross.    The 
regent  led  the  army  in  person,   subdued  the 
refractory  Fimis  and  caused  his  compaoioa. 
Bishop  Peter,  of  Westerits,  everywhere  to  preach 
to  ana  baptise  them.    As  baptism  and  masses 
alone  would  not  hold  the  Finns  in  sabjectioa, 
he  built  the  strone  castle  of  Wiborg.     In  1300 
the  Pope  appointed  a  jubilee  for  all  Chris tendcjm. 
Torkel  Knutson  celebrated  this  in  Finland,  the 
bishop's  See  beingmow  also  removed  from  Res- 
damecki  to  Abo.    Zealous  and  moderate  he  ia- 
troduced  law  and  ord^r  among  the  peasantrr. 
Christian  morals  and  education  gradually  ad- 
vanced under  the  subsequent  rulers  of  Finland. 
Heathenism  was  continually  repressed,  finding 
adherents  only  in  the  remotest  regions  of  Tavasl' 
land,  Oesterbotten,  and  Sawolax.    The  Bishop 
of  Abo  and  his  chapter  rose  to  great  influence, 
and  worship  was  there  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.     Churches  increased,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  the  wooden  churches 
were  more  and  more  exchanged  for  stone  ones. 
The  cathedral  school  of  Abo  was  very  nane^ 
rously  attended.    Six  cloisters  were  gradnallj 
establishedi  the  oldest  of  which  was  the  Domim- 
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can  cloister  of  Abo.  The  eooleeiasUcs  reoeiTed 
their  tithes  and  sarpliee  fees  mostly  in  ermine 
and  other  costly  furs.  In  the  upland  regions, 
however,  removed  from  the  sea,  heathenism  still 
existed  for  a  long  time  by  the  side  of  Christi- 
anity, and  only  later  did  the  measurably  excu- 
sable hatred  of  the  Finns  against  those  who 
endeavored  to  urge  the  gospel  of  peace  upon 
them  by  open  force,  disappear.  —  (Uomp.  OM 
D<ilin*s  Qeschiohte  Schwedens,  Bd.  II.  Fr. 
i?t<«A'«  Finland  und  seine  Bewohner:  Leipzig, 
1809).  Dr.  Prbssbl.  — Derr. 

FirmiliamiSy  B,  of  Ccuarea,  in  Cappadooia, 
e.  250,  was  one  of  the  most  respected  Asiatic 
bishops,  and  a  special  friend  of  Origen  (Eussb., 
VI.,  27),  who  spent  some  time  with  F.  after  his 
banishment  from  Alexandria.  F.  was  some- 
what jpruminent  in  the  controversy  of  Cyprian 
with  Stepban  about  heretical  baptism  (see  Art.). 
Stepban  bad  previously  broken  fellowship  with 
the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  and  their  churches. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  Cyprian, 
aiccordingly  wrote  to  F.  upon  the  subject  and 
received  in  reply  an  assurance  that  he  and  his 
churches  agreed  with  Cyprian,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  nullity  of  heretical  baptism,  but  the 
arrogance  of  the  Romish  Bishop.  This  letter, 
the  only  production  of  F.  extant,  is  |)reserved  in 
a  literal  Latin  translation  in  Cyprian's  letters 
(CtpRm  «;?.,  75),  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
documents  in  the  controversy.  On  account  of 
jte  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See,  Romanists  endeavored  to  suppress  it  (hence 
it  xs  not  found  in  the  ed.  of  £rasmas  and  Minu- 
tius),  and  then  to  prove  it  to  be  spurious.  Its 
l^enuineness,  however,  has  been  folly  vindi- 
cated.—(See  Rbttbbrg,  Cyprian,  189.  Walch, 
Ketserhist.,  II.,  321,  ^.).  Klaibkr.* 

Pirst-bom  ihe^  both  of  man  and  animals, 
were  to  be  sacred  to  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  lavr  (Ex.  13  :  2,  15;  22  :  28 ;  34  :  19 ; 
Numb.  3  :  12, 13;  8  :  16;  18: 15  ;  Luke  2  :  23), 
and  sacred  as  the  first-born,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  consideration  (Levit  27  :  26).  The 
following  difference  in  the  mode  of  consecration 
was  prescribed.  Thefirstrhom  of  men  were  not 
to  be  slain,  but  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
temple.  The  tradition,  therefore,  in  support  of 
which  Onkelos  quotes  Ex.  24 : 5  {Mischn.  Sdbach. 
14,  4 ;  Targ,  hieroa,,  49,  3),  that  primitively  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  devolved  upon  the  first-born 
Bons  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  is  quite  probable 
(comp.  Ex.  19 :  22).  This  rule  was  subsequently 
changed  by  the  law  of  Sinai,  which  assigned 
public  sanctuary  services  to  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Numb.  3  :  12),  so  that  thenceforth  the  first- 
born of  the  other  tribes  were  merely  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  temple  a  month  after  their  birth 
(i.  «.,  after  the  33  days  of  the  mother's  purifica- 
tion. Lev.  12  : 4),  and  to  be  redeemed  at  the 
estimation  of  the  priest,  the  sum  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  seeming  vigor  of  the  ohud,  and 
to  the  wealth  of  the  parent,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  shekels  (Ex.  13  :  13  ;  Numb.  18  :  16 ;  Luke 
2  :  22,  27 ;  Mischn.  Beehoroth,  8,  8 ;  Philo,  opp. 
II.,  234).  This  rule  is  still  retained.  When 
his  first-born  son  is  31  days  old,  the  orthodox 
Jew  invites  ten  friends,  with  the  Rabbin,  to  his 
hoase,  lays  the  infant  with  a  fixed  sum  (from 
2  to  8  florins)  upon  a  table,  and  on  being  asked. 


"  Would  Tou  rather  give  up  your  firsi-bom,  the 
^rst  child  of  his  mother,  to  the  Lord,  or  redeem 
it  with  five  shekels,  after  the  shekels  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  twenty  gerahs  ?"  answers, 
that  he  will  redeem  him.  The  Rabbin  takes 
the  money,  swings  it  around  the  head  of  the 
child  in  token  of  his  vicarious  authority,  and 
closes  the  ceremony  with  benedictions.  Shonld 
the  father  die  before  the  child  is  31  days  old, 
the  mother  is  not  bound  to  attend  to  bis  redemp 
tion,  but  must  fasten  a  tablet  of  metal  or  parcn- 
mcnt  Around  his  neck,  with  this  inscription: 
"  This  first-born  son  is  not  yet  redeemed ;''  thus 
he  is  bound,  at  a  proper  age  to  redeem  himself 
(BnxTORF,  Sytiaff,).  At  present  it  is  customary, 
also,  for  all  male  first-born  to  fast  on  the  pasa- 
over-eve.  The  redemption  of  the  first-bom  of 
animals  seems  to  have  wholly  ceased.  —  As  Me 
firMt'bom  of  unclean  animaU  could  not  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  they  were  also  redeemed,  a  sheep  or 
some  other  unclean  animal,  with  one-fifth  of  tneir 
value,  being  substituted  for  them  (Ex.  34  :  19, 
20 ;  Numb.  18  :  15 ;  Levit.  27  :  27).  —  But  the 
firet-boTn  of  clean  animals  (tCiv  x^peaUw,  oaa 
Kpof  ^fttifitoiOf  xai  ;irp«atv  a^^fMftiav,  Philo),  if 
physically  perfect,  had  to  be  sacrificed  within  a 
year  after  it  was  eight  days  old  (Numb.  18: 17, 
18).  If  it  had  a  blemish  it  was  to  be  eaten 
within  the  owner's  gate  (Deut.  15 :  19-23).  The 
assumption  of  Michaklis  and  others  (Mos. 
Recht,  i  193,  lY.,  85 :  Jahn,  III.,  415 ;  Rosxir- 
MiJLLER,  Schol,,  II.,  519),  of  a  so-called  "  second* 
first-born"  offering,  cannot  be  proven,  much  less 
the  substitution  of  the  female  for  the  male, 
which  were  against  Deut.  15  :  19. 

In  this  entire  arrangement,  and  the  conside- 
ration on  which  it  was  based,  the  Israelites 
stood  alone.  For  although  other  nations  offered 
first-fruits  to  their  deities,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  source  of  all  mercies,  none  thus  devoted 
the  first-bom  of  mankind  or  animals,  except* 
ing  the  Phodnicians,  Garthagenians,  and  some 
cognate  tribes,  who  sometimes  offered  their  first* 
born  sons,  especially  only  sons,  1)  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions ;  2)  by  an  actual  sacrificing 
of  them ;  3)  as  propitiatory  sacrifioes  to  the  gods, 
or  4)  as  voluntary  sacrifices  (Movers,  Phoen.). 
—  In  accordance  with  the  custom  and  laws  of 
most  other  nations,  the  Jews  conferred  special 
prerogatives  upon  first-bom  sons.  The  firsts 
Dorn  son  by  his  father's  first  marriage  not  onW 
enjoyed  the  special  respect  of  the  householo, 
but  had  right  to  a  double  portion  of  the  estate 
(Deut.  21 :  17 ;  see  Talmud  restrictions  in  Becho- 
rothy  8,  9),  was  recorded  in  the  genealogical 
register  as  the  first-born  (Gen.  &  :  21,  &e, ; 
Numb.  3  :  2 ;  1  Sam.  8  :  2),  represented  his  un- 
married sisters,  was  called  "  the  head,"  and,  if 
his  father  was  a  prince,  followed  him  as  *'  chief 
in  the  kingdom,''  and  even  as  high-priest  (Oen. 
49  :  3 ;  2  Chron.  21 :  3 ;  cfr.  Hbrod.,  6,  52 ; 
RosENM.,  Morgld.  III.,  263).  A  father  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  transfer  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  to  a  younger  son  (Deut.  21  :  15- 
17),  excepting  in  the  way  of  punishment  of  the 
firs^bora  (Gen.  49  :  3,  Aio. ;  1  Kings  1 :  1,  &c.). 
Whether  a  voluntary  bartering  of  a  birthright 
was  allowed  cannot  be  determined;  the  only 
case  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Esau  (Gen.  25  :  29, 
&o.).    First-bora  daughters  enjoyed  no  other 
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adTania^  than  that  of  betny  first  given  in  mar- 
riage  (Geo.  29  :  26).— Already  in  the  0.  T.  we 
find  the  conception  of  the  indtTidual  first-bom 
applied  to  the  entire  people  of  Israel  (Ex.  4 :  22 ; 
19  :  6 ;  Jer.  31 :  9,  20).  In  the  N.  T.  both  the 
duties  and  rights*  the  sacrificing  and  priesthood 
of  the  firfft-bom  are  represented  as  being  com- 
bined and  perfected  in  Christ  (Rom.  8:29; 
Heb.  1  :  6;  12 :  23 ;  Col.  1 :  18;  James  1 :  18 ; 
Apoc.  14 :  4).  Dr.  Prbssil.* 

Pirst^firnitS.  —  The  religions  castom  of  offer- 
ing the  first  and  best  fruits  of  the  season  to  the 
deity,  as  an  expression  of  a  sense  of  his  superior 
claims  (cfr.  «ler.  2  :  3)  existed  among  most 
ancient  nations,  and  may  be  traced  back  to 
Qen.  4 ;  3,  &c.  In  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the 
Shemites  it  became  an  established  law.  The 
law  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  first-fruit  gifts 
(at  least  as  far  as  the  distinction  was  applica- 
ble) :  1)  the  solemn  ofiering  of  first-fruits  which 
the  whole  nation  presented,  2)  those  first-fruits 
which  each  one  was  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord. 
Of  the  former  kind  two  were  offered:  1)  the 
theaf  of  first^fruUa  (doubtless  of  the  earliest 
bariey)  for  the  solemn  opening  of  the  harvest 
(see  Art.)  on  the  secona  day  of  the  passover, 
the  16th  of  Nisan.  This  sheaf  was  waved  be- 
fore the  Lord  by  a  priest,  and  combined  with  a 
burnt-offering,  a  meat-offering,  and  a  drink- 
offering  (Lsvit.  23 :  10-13) ;  2)  thefirst-JruiU  of 
(he  two  wavo-loata,  seven  weeks  later,  on  Pente- 
cost, which  was  properlv  the  feast  of  the  harvest 
(Levit.  23  :  15,  «c.). — ^Besides' these  two  great 
official  first-fruits-offerings,  each  Israelite  was 
to  present  a  basketful  of  everjr  kind  of  produce 
of  the  earth,  as  each  successively  ripened  (Ex. 
23  :  19 ;  Deut  26  :  2,  a».;  Numb.  18  :  12,  &o. ; 
Neh.  10  :  38 ;  Prov.  3  :  9).  Some  of  these  (as 
the  fruits  of  trees)  were  brought  in  their  natural 
Btate ;  others,  as  oil,  wine,  oc.,  in  a  prepared 
form,  but  before  any  person  had  tasted  thereof. 
The  first  gatherings  of  wool  (Deut  18  :  4)  and 
honey,  at  least  once  (2  Chron.  31 :  5 ;  ccmp. 
Deut.  8:8),  were  also  offered  to  the  Lord.  Of 
young  trees  no  fruits  should  be  taken  until  the 
fourth  year,  when  their  products  were  offered 
unto  the  Lord.  After  that  their  fruits  might 
be  eaten  (Levit  19  :  23,  im* ;  of.  Jos.  Ant,,  4, 8, 
19).  This  sort  of  first-fruits  were  not  placed 
upon  the  altar,  but  went  to  the  support  of  the 
priests  (Eiek.  44  :  30,  &c. ;  cf.  2  Kings  4  :  42; 
Pbilo,  opp.  II.,  233,  9q.  Jlf.j.  Hence  store- 
rooms were  subsequently  nrovided  in  the  temple 
for  these  offerinn  and  tne  tithes,  and  placed 
under  a  special  Keeper  (2  Chron.  31 :  11,  &e. ; 
Neh.  12  :  44 ;  13  :  5 ;  Mai.  3  :  10).  But  this 
sort  of  first-fruits  were  often  combined  with 
meat^eringt  (Levit  2 :  14,  im. ;  Numb.  15 :  17, 
Ac. ;  Josh.  5 :  ll,  &c.) ;  and  alUiough  private  in- 
dividuals preferred  to  bring  their  free-will-offer- 
ings along  with  the  official  first-froit-offerings  at 
the  Passover  and  at  Pentecost,  as  far  as  this 
was  possible,  Ewald  goes  too  far  in  entirely 
oombming  the  two  kinds  of  first-fruit-offerings 
(see  Paatover), 

As  the  law  left  the  amount  of  these  gifts  to 
the  good-will  of  the  individual  (Deut  16":  10; 
oomp.  26  :  2),  opportunity  was  had  to  make 
•peoial  snb0e<|aent  regulations.  The  talmudist 
Irtota  Biceurim  and  Themmoth  oontain  many 


such.  The  smallest  amount  allowed  was  ^«  of 
the  prepared  firat-fruits.  The  particiilar  pno- 
ducts  or  which  the  first-fruits  were  to  be  offered, 
were  specified.  All  had  to*  grow  in  the  hoij 
land.  Those  mentioned  in  Deut  8  :  8  vrere  re- 
<|uired,  excepting  dates  instead  of  hooey.  Those 
living  far  away  from  the  temple,  might  preseat 
their  first-fruits  dried ;  they  were  not  to  ofe 
them  before  the  Pentecost,  nor  after*  the  fesst 
of  the  Dedication.  Prepared  (as  disdnet  fnm 
natural)  first-fruits  of  Jewish  distriets  beyond 
Palestine  were  also  required,  but  they  «ei« 
mostly  converted  into  money,  and  tiius  sent  to 
the  temple  (Jos.  Ani.,  16,  6,  7 ;  Philo,  II^  5^ 
578,  592;  cf.  Tobit  1 :  7).  There  were  ales 
regulations  for  the  use  of  these  first-frnits  by  tbe 
priests,  and  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  peopk 
who  partook  of  them  (Levit  22  : 6,  te. ;  Xamh. 
18  :  11,  &c. — See  Winer*s  Lexicon ;  S^Aiacuvrt, 
mos.  Recht  p.  343,  &o.;  416,  Ac.;  Ewala, 
Alterth.,  p.  226 ;  316,  Ac,).  AexrscHi.* 

Fish  IX€TS,  an  ancient  ChristiaD  symbol, 
referring  sometimes  to  Christ  himself,  some- 
times to  Christians ;  to  Christ  as  the  lettera  of 
^X^  <^ra  the  initials  of  the  formula  hfowsXpt^sfif 
9tw  Ttof  Xtatflp  (Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Ood, 
Saviour);  to  Christians,  because  Jesus  called 
the  apostles  fishers  of  men  (Matt  4  :  18).    The 

Talmudists  also  call  the  Messiah  yj,  and  a<»>- 

ciate  him  with  the  sign  of  the  fish;  and  the 
miraculous  fish  in  Tobit  6 :  1-8,  is  referred  to 
the  Redeemer  (Optat.  Miliy.,  contra  j%rms- 
nnin.  III.,  2).-*Ab  fish  live  in  water,  the  water 
of  baptism  was  considered  the  proper  life-ele- 
ment of  Christians,  and  hence  baptisteries  were 
called  piscina.  Heretics,  on  the  contrary,  aie 
serpents  and  frogs,  which  live  in  marahes  and 
filthy  ponds.  Often  a  fish  with  the  monogram 
of  Christ  was  engraved  on  signet-rings,  oa 
grave-lamps,  or  on  tombstones.  Clem,  o/ Akt, 
calls  Christ  the  fisher  of  mortals,  who  oatcfaet 
the  clean,  and  rejects  the  others  (so  T^rtullux, 
de  baptismo.  See  MirNTBS,  Sinnbilder,  &c^  d. 
alten  Chr.:  Altona,  1825.  Atousti,  ArchaoL 
XII.,  367,  Ac.),  Haoknbach.* 

Fish  and  f  thing  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
—  The  fish  is  a  character  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet though  with  the  Syrian  name  Mm ;  as  a 
numeral  itdenotes50.  As  fish  abounded  in  £gj^ 
the  Israelites  became  accustomed  to  their  use 
(hence  Numb.  11:5).  Man  was  appointed  to 
rule  over  them  (Gen.  1 :  26;  9:2;  Ps.  8  : 9), 
Moses  allowed  such  as  had  fins  and  scalee  to  be 
eaten,  but  not  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Levit 
11 :  9-12).  They  are  named  as  food  in  Matt 
7  :  10,  Ac.,  &c.  Hence  the  dying  of  fish  is  coa- 
sidered  a  divine  judgment  (Is.  50 : 2 ;  Hos.  4 : 3, 
Ac.).  They  were  caught  in  baskets  or  by  stri* 
king  them  with  a  hatchet,  or  with  harpoons,  bat 
chiefly  in  nets,  during  the  night,  or  at  early 
dawn.  The  fish-gate  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably  received  its  name  from 
the  fish-market  there.  Nehemiah  (13  :  16)  had 
to  contend  against  the  Tyrians  selling  fish  oa 
the  Sabbath.  —  There  are  no  fish  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  excepting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  sl- 
thongh  £sek.  46  predicts  the  removal  of  this 
curse,  a  prophecy  which  is  explained  spiritually. 
The  sea  of  Oennesareth  abonnds  in  fish  (Joa. 
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?«  X.  III.,  10,  7).  HaMelqaitt  foand,  in  1750, 
lie  siiurue,  mugil,  and  apanu  QaUUxut  there, 
'he  distinguished  oomparative  anatomist,  o. 
lappt  obtained  a  fish,  through  Dr.  Bartb,  from 
iie  sea  of  Qenn.,  which  proved  to  be  the  chroimiB 
iloticus  of  Cu  vier,  or  the  labrus  nUoi,  of  Hassel- 
uist  (the  ancient  ooraciwuB), — These  fish  are  also 
>und  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the  waters  near  Alex* 
ndria ;  hence  the  opinion  that  there  was  some 
onnection  between  the  waters  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  and  those  of  Egypt.         Rbochlin.* 

Fisher,  /oAn,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  born 
Q  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1453,  1455,  or 
459.  Already  adFantageously  distinguished 
.t  Cambridge  as  an  earnest  student,  he  was, 
arly  in  life,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Jniversity.  After  entering  the  ministry  be 
Levoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the  pastoral 
rork,  filling  the  office  of  Confessor  to  Margaret 
»f  Beauford,  widowed  Countess  of  Richmond, 
knd  mother  of  Henry  VII.  Influenced  by  him, 
he  Countess  established  Christ  and  John's  Col- 
age,  Cambridge,  endowing  and  furnishing  the 
Lrst  with  approved  teachers,  and  leaving  means 
knd  instructions  for  the  second  in  the  hands  of 
ler  executors,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and 
iVinchesterk  Henry  YII.  expressed  unlimited 
confidence  in  Fisher  by  conferring  upon  him, 
.504,  the  See  of  Rochester.  Here  Fisher  mani- 
ested  rare  seal  and  faithfulness,  and,  honored 
>y  the  nation  and  King,  and  inseparably  afr- 
ached  to  a  people  almost  adoring  him,  he 
■eaohed  a  happy  old  age.  The  youthful  Henry 
^III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1509,  also 
iedared,  that  in  all  his  journeys  he  knew  no 
nan  who,  for  learning  and  worth  of  character, 
sould  be  compared  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
l^inst  Luther,  Fisher  faithfully  assisted  his 
^mg,  and,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  exercised 
iie  greatest  influence  upon  the  king's  book,  de 
lepUm  saerameniis.  The  folio  collection  of 
fisher's  writings,  shows  him  to  have  been  one 
>f  the  most  sealous,  though  not  shrewdest,  de- 
fenders of  the  Catholic  Church.  ( Volumen,  qw> 
Lutheri  trrcrts  refiUaoU;  aiiudt  in  quo  aaeri 
focerdolii  auciarUaiem  defendii;  homilkB  ad 
pld>etnad9er9UsAl  Luihtri  articulos:  Wanburg, 
L594,  written  at  first  in  English,  but  afterward 
translated  by  Paines  into  Latin ;  de  veriUUe  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Ckristi  in  tueharistia  lib,  5 
jdversusCEeokmpadiumf  desepUm  saerameniis; 
meditaiiones  in  sepiem  psalmos  Damdicos  pcenir 
teniiales;  contra  capiimtatum  Babylonicam  Lu' 
theri;  de  tnairimonio  regis  Anglias;  precaiianum 
liber;  pro  Lutheri  damnaiione  liber;  trad,  de 
chariUUe).  His  tragical  end  as  a  martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  gained  him  greater  re- 
nown, than  these  literary  labors.  For  this,  the 
King's  guilty  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  furnished 
the  occasion.  All  the  Bishops  united  in  de^ 
daring  Henry's  first  marriage  invalid,  Fisher 
alone  refusing.  Incensed  at  this,  Henry  gladly 
seised  the  opportunity  to  humble  and  punish 
the  troublesome  and  refractory  counsellor.  In 
Addington,  Kent,  was  a  pretended  and  some- 
what notorious  prophetess,  Elisabeth  Barton. 
A  certain  Deering  declaring,  in  a  special  book, 
her  revelations  to  be  silly  stuff,  she  attracted  no 
further  notice  at  court,  until  the  divorce  ques* 
tion  and  eaparatioa  from  Rome  agitated  men's 
19 


minds.  Being  now  brought  forward  and  itt« 
strueted  by  tiie  opposing  party,  she  enjoined  the 
King  to  concede  the  rights  o'f  the  Pope ;  exter- 
minate the  new  faith ;  and  retain  his  rightful 
spouse,  likewise  declaring  that,  should  he  marry 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  would  not  retain  his  throne 
beyond  a  month,  and  die  a  disgraceful  death. 
Among  others,  Bishop  Fisher  was  weak  enough 
to  encourage  her.  Arrested  and  brought  to 
trial,  she  acknowledged  her  deception,  remark- 
ing truly,  that  her  learned  assistants  were  more 
censurable  than  she,  an  ignorant  maid.  She 
was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  executed.  Fisher 
wns  Accused  of  collusion  with  her.  Cromwell 
intimated  the  possibility  of  pardon,  by  seeking 
the  royal  clemency.  Fisher  refused  ;  and,  con- 
fined by  age  and  frailty,  addressed  a  written 
defence  and  justification  to  the  Lords,  alleging 
**  it  could  be  no  transgression  of  the  lawr,  to  baTe 
held  Miss  Barton,  upon  the  evidence  of  worthT 
and  learned  men,  for  a  moral  person,  and,  wita 
this  preconceived  opinion,  to  have  conversed 
with  her  and  heard  from  her,  that  the  King 
would  not  long  survive  the  divorce ;  that  he  was 
no  conspirator,  and  could  affirm  before  the 
throne  of  Christ,  his  ignorance  of  any  crime  or 
maliciousness,  whi«h  any  one  on^  earth  mi^ht 
contemplate  against  the  royal  majesty."  Still» 
Fisher  was  fined  300  pounds  redemption  money 
for  his  personal  property.  Fourteen  days  aftmr 
the  condemnation  of  Miss  Barton,  the  Cooncil 
required  from  the  Bishop  and  More  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  proposed  succession.  Both 
were  willing,  without  reserve,  excepting  only 
that  part  of  the  form  declaring  the  King's  first 
marriage  invalid.  Both  were  cast  into  the 
Tower,  and  deprived  of  their  revenues  for  life. 
Fisher  was  more  than  twelve  months  in  prison, 
want  compelling  him  to  entreat  the  tyrant  for 
clothing  to  cover  his  nakedness.  About  this 
time,  Paul  III.  made  Fisher  a  cardinal.  The 
King  was  annoyed.  Fisher  already  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  said :  "  Were  the  red  bat  lying 
at  my  feet,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.^' 
The  King  in  turn  declared:  "Paul  may  send 
him  the  hat,  but  he  shall  have  no  head  for  it." 
Hence  (June  17)  he  was  tried  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, judges,  and  several  peers,  for  denying 
the  King's  spiritual  supremacy,  and  condemned 
to  a  traitor's  death.  The  King  of  France  vainly 
interceded  for  him.  He  was  executed,  June  22, 
1535,  aged  78  years.  Carefully  dressing  him- 
self the  same  rooming,  his  servant  reminded 
him,  that  after  two  hours  he  would  forever  lay 
aside  these  things.  He  replied :  "  What  then  f 
Remember  you  not  that  this  is  my  wedding 
day  f "  Frail  in  body,  he  was  borne  to  execu- 
tion in  a  chair.  Opening,  at  random,  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  at  John  17 :  3-4,  be 
read  this,  closed  the  book  and  said :  "  Here  is 
wisdom  enough  forme  to  my  life's  end."  Reach- 
ing the  scaffold,  he  cast  away  his  staff,  calling 
out,  "  Courage  feet;  doubtless  ye  can  yet  travel 
the  little  way  still  before  you."  Ascending  the 
scalbld  unassisted,  be  briefly  addressed  the 
spectators,  declaring  that  he  came  to  die  for  the 
faith  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ;  after 
which  praying,  he  laid  his  bead  patiently  upon 
the  block.  With  one  stroke  it  was  serered 
from  his  body.    Thus  died  this  reverend,  up- 
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right,  and  pious  prelate,  a  martyr  to  freedom 
of  coDflcience.  Soon  alter,  More  shared  bis 
fate.  The  King's  wrath  still  insatiate,  Fisher's 
head  was  put  up  on  a  spear  near  London 
Bridge,  and  his  naked  body  exposed,  during 
several  hours,  to  public  gase,  and  afterwards 
buried  without  shroud  or  ooffin.  His  nume- 
rous manusoripts  found  in  prison  were  burned. 
All  were  deeply  pained  at  the  end  of  this  worthy 
and  great  man,  but  not  one  in  England  dared 
denounce  this  horrid  murder.  Hence  the  mar- 
trr's  image  beams  more  respleodently  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity ;  and  even  the  Protestant 
Church,  whose  violent  opponent  he  was  in  life, 
«rowns  his  head,  felled  by  the  tyrant's  sword, 
with  esteem  and  love.  Prissel. — Derr, 

Fistula  (also  eanna^  eannule^  ealamwf,  arun- 
dOt  pugUlare^  siphon,  pipa)  was  a  hollow  reed 
used  in  the  Western  Church  from  the  Scb  to  the 
13th  centuries,  in  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  prevent  spilling  any  of  it. 
The  Qreek  C.  use  a  spoon.— (See  J.  Voot,  hist 
fistula  eucharist.:  Bremss,  1740.  Spittlkr, 
Qesch.  d.  Kelohs  im  Abendm. :  Lemgo,  1780. 
AuQVSTiy  ArehsBol.,  YIII.,  485). 

Haginbach.* 
Flaoinf,  Matihuu  (Fladch),  sometimes  sur- 
named  Illyricus  from  his  native  country,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
second  period  of  the  Reformation,  distinguished 
for  the  persevering  energy  with  which  he  con- 
tended ror  the  pqre  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  a 
mode  of  worship  and  form  of  organization  agree- 
ing therewith,  and  for  the  tragical  issue  of  his 
sincere,  albeit  passionate,  seal  in  the  cause  he 
espoused. — F.  was  bom  in  Albona,  which  then 
belonged  to  Venice,  where,  after  his  father's 
death,  he  obtained  his  further  education.  As 
a  youth  of  17  years  he  was  fired  with  love  for 
rengion  and  the  Bible,  and  a  desire  to  serve  both 
with  his  heart  and  pen.  Accordingly  he  applied 
to  a  relative,  Lupetinus,  provincial  of  the  Minor- 
ites, for  admission  into  that  order,  in  the  hope 
of  being  sent  to  Padua  or  Bologna,  and  pro- 
mised in  compensation  the  half  of  his  inherit* 
ance.  But  Lupetinus,  a  pious  and  learned  man, 
who  afterwards  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  ad- 
vised him  otherwise,  told  him  of  Luther,  of 
Luther's  writings,  and  that  he  might  learn  a 
better  theology  in  Germany  than  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Italy.  F.  first  went  to  JSosel,  where 
Dr.  OryncBus  kindly  received  him,  thence  (1540) 
to  Tubingen.  There  his  countryman,  Matthias 
Illyricus,  gave  him  a  home,  and  he  soon  found 
a  mend  in  Leonard  Fuchs.  In  1541  he  went  to 
Witienberg,  where  he  sustained  himself  by  giv- 
ing private  lessons  in  Qreek  and  Hebrew,  and 
became  intimate  with  Dr.  Eber  and  others. 
During  the  next  three  ^ears  he  was  tortured 
with  the  most  terrible  spiritual  conflicts,  so  that 
he  often  longed  for  death.  At  length  he  was 
led  to  Luther,  whose  own,  similar,  temptations 
qualified  him  to  minister  to  such  afflicted  souls. 
This  explains  F.'s  glowing  seal  for  Luther's 
▼lews.  They  were  not  merely  a  matter  of  theory 
with  him,  but  of  lively  experience. — Simulta- 
neously with  this  happy  change  in  the  state  of 
his  mind  his  temporal  circumstances  improved ; 
he  was  appointea  Professor  of  0.  T.  Literature, 
aod  married,  Luther  attending  his  wedding. 


But  this  did  not  last  long.    New  tronbles  brola 
in  upon  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  con- 
catenation of  trials.    The  sad  issue  of  the  Smal- 
cald  war  (1547)  drove  him  from  Witleoberg. 
lie  went  to  Braunschweig  and  taagbt  schocu. 
It  is  true  Prince  Merits  recalled  him  to  W.«  bat 
bis  days  of  peace  were  past.     IntesliDe  eceL 
Agitations  succeeded  the  wars  without.      The 
Emperor  was  bent  upon  carrying  throoKh  the 
Augsburg  Interim,  and  Morits,  who  waa  c^ready 
indebted  to  him,  would  have  assented  to  ibis,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  his  subjects.    The  work  of 
adjusting  this  difficulty  fell  upon  Mdancktkoa 
(see  Art.),    The  result  of  •M.'s  efTorta  was  the 
Leipsic  InUrim  (see  Adtaphora),   the  conces- 
sions of  which  gave  offence  to  many.     Among 
these  F.  was  prominent.    With  untiring  seal  be 
employed  every  means  to  avert  what  be  con- 
sidered the  danger  threatening  the  troth;  but 
unavailingl^.    The  new  order  of  things  was  pot 
into  execution.    F.  could  no  longer  stay  in  wit- 
ten  berg.    Committing  his  lectures  to  another 
person,  and  leaving  his  wife  behind,  he  went  fie 
Hamburg,  where  he  found  friends  of  his  own 
views.    By  their  adrice  he  returned  to  Magde- 
burg, from  that  point  to  contend  against  the  evil. 
He  addressed  a  letter  in  yindication   of  bit 
course  to  the  Wittenbergers,  and  offered  to  re> 
turn  if  promised  a  free  and  safe  avowal  of  htf 
views.    Receiving  no  answer,  he  pabliahed  bis 
letter.    Stricter  measures  having  been  used  to 
enforce  the  Interim,  he  published  several  wri- 
tings sgainst  it.  And  although  in  these  he  earn- 
estly denounced  what  he  thought  wrong,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  avoided  all  harsh  per- 
sonalities, and  was  prompted  not  by  ambition, 
but  by  an  all-absorbing  seal  for  views  which  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Church. — 
In  Magdeburg  F.  shared  the  dangers  of  the  be- 
sieged city.   He  encouraged  the  citizena  in  their 
resistance,  although  the  enemy  threatened  to 
hang  him.     But  he  escaped ;  for  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  Morits  raised   the  siege, 
turned  his    army  against  the  Emperor,  aiMi 
espoused  the  evangelical  cause.  —  As  a  proof 
that  F.  was  not  controlled  by  mere  party  spirit, 
we  find  that  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy  he 
took  Melanchtbon's  part,  although  the  Duke  of 
Prussia  offered  him  a  largo  reward  if  he  would 
sustain  Osiander,  and  the  Wittenbergers  were 
then  insisting  upon  his  being  expelled  from 
Kothen.  —  During  the  following  years  be  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  theological  controversies 
with  O.  Mqjor,  in  defence  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  justification  hj  faith ;   V.  Sirigd,  in  defence 
of  man's  natural  inability  to  good ;  Sehwenkfdd 
in  defence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  gnee, 
especially  the  sacraments. — He  found  time  also 
for  other  labors.     The  want  of  a  defence  of  the 
truth  against  some  plausible  Romish  objections 
led  him  to  prepare  a  ccUalogus  testium  wrUaHs^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  in  every 
age  of  tho  Church  there  had  been  faithful  wi^ 
nesses  for  the  truths  advocated  by  the  evangeli- 
cal party.    But  he  rendered  still  greater  serrice 
by  projecting  the  '^Magdeburg  Ceniuriea^'  (see 
Art.),  of  which  great  work  he  was  the  anima- 
ting spiri t.    Soon  after  commenoing  it  ( 1557 )  he 
was  appointed  Professor  at  the  new  Univenity 
of  JenQf  which  became  the  citadel  of  rigid  La* 
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theranism.     It  was  the  aim  of  thia  party,  at 
whose  head  stood  Flaeius,  to  maintain  what 
they  deemed  the  pure  doctrines,  hy  unambigu- 
ous definitions  of  them,  and  the  explicit  exclo- 
aion  of  errors.    By  their  advice  the  **  Sachsische 
Cunfotationsschrift"  was  drawn  up,  which  all 
the  charohes  and  schoolmasters  were  bound  to 
observe,  and  which  was  to  be  publicly  read  in 
the  churches  every  Sunday.    The  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  measure  led  to  F.'s  downfall.     It 
threatened*  the  prosperity  of  the   University. 
The  Duke  began  to  ttiiok  it  best  to  check  cleri- 
cal authority.     He  instituted  a  consistory  to 
which  all  the  theologians,  even,  were  to  submit 
their  writings  for  censorship.    F.  and  his  col- 
leagues remonstrated,  and  came  into  collision 
with  the  court.    At  the  close  of  1561  F.  and  his 
associates  were  deprived  of  their  offices.     F. 
spent  five  years  in  Regensburg,  then  accepted  a 
call  to  Antwerp,  where  he  tried  to  dissuade  his 
friends  from  ali  violent  insurrection  against  the 
civil  powers,  and  when  they  were  driven  from 
A.  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  his  large  family 
had  arrived  before  him.    After  one  year  he  had 
to  quit  this  refuge  also.  He  went  to  Strassburg. 
There  he  hoped  to  be  employed  in  the  High- 
school,  but  was  disappointed.    His  domestic  cir- 
cumstances pressed  him  sorely.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  ho  commenced  another  great  work,  which 
the  necessities  of  the  times  seemed  loudly  to  de- 
mand :  Clavia  Scrtpiuroi  Sacra,  a  kind  of  Bibli- 
ciil  Dictionary,    Ihis  was  followed  by  his  Glos- 
sary (or  short  commentary)  of  ike  N.T,    An 
opinion  maintained  in  the  Ulavvi,  that  original 
Hin  was  not  something  accidental,  but  the  very 
substance  of  the  natuml  man,  subjected  him  to 
violent  assaults. — He  had  to  leave  Strassburg ; 
-went  to  Frankfort,  and  died  in  the  hospital  there 
in  his  55th  year. —  For  an  unfavorable  account 
of  F.  see  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Lehrbegriffs. 
In  bis  vindication :  Dr.  A.  Twestsn,  M.  Flacius 
Illyricus,  eine  Yorlesung.   Mit    autobiograph. 
Beilagen,  ioo,,  von  Hermann  Rosskl:   Berlin, 
bei  G.  Bethge,  1844).  Kuno.* 

Plagellants  {flagdlanies),  verberantes,  cruei-' 
frairea^  erttciferi,  acephali  (because  they  tore 
loose  from  the  Rom.  hierarchy),  albi,fratre8  in 
albist  bianchi,  pre  the  names  of  diseased  forms 
of  religions  life  which  appeared  from  the  13th 
to  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  causes  of  which  must 
be  sought  in  the  character  of  Romish  piety,  in 
the  laxity  of  Church  discipline,  the  deg|eneracy 
of  the  prevalent  eccl.  means  of  grace,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  age.  —  As  P.  Damiani's  (see 
Art.)  mode  of  scourging  spread,  true  penitence 
ossamed  more  degraded  forms.    The  whole  sys- 
tem of  fastings  and  penances  was  an  externali- 
satioD  of  religion,  based  upon  an  extreme  juda- 
ising    overvaluation   of  works.     But  the  evil 
-was  magnified  by  the  system  of  indulgences, 
which  enconragea  the  hope  that  the  offended 
Justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied  by  frivolous 
penances,  performed  without  regard  to  inner 
feelings.      However  earnestly  the  Rom.  C.  de- 
clared priests  to  be  God's  vicars  in  pardoning 
sin,   the  levity  with  which  such  pardon  was 
granted,  awakened  an  unanswerable  prejudice 
a^inst  its  validity,  in  all  deeply  convicted  poi^ 
sons.     And  this  prejudice  was  aggravated  by 
the  f riToloos  readiness  of  the  Ghivren  in  dispen- 


sing laws  and  exoommnnications,  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  unworthiness  of  those  who 
exercised  eccl.  authority.  Hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  heresies  multiplied  and  spread,  especially 
such  as  enjoined  the  severest  asceticism,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  common  people,  who  remained 
externally  faithful  to  the  Church,  were  ready  to 
enter  any  road  of  error  which  might  open. 

The  earliest  flagellants  arose  under  Anthony 
of  Padua  (1195-1231).  In  Perugia,  also,  after 
the  terrible  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines  (1261),  manv  citixens,  of  uU  classes  and 
ages,  were  powerfully  seized  with  a  spirit  of 
penitent  sorrow,  and  began  to  go  in  pairs 
through  the  streets,  scourging  themselves  with 
leather  thongs,  until  blood  flowed  down  their 
backs.  From  Perugia  they  spread  even  to 
Rome;  'and  as  the  practice  was  followed  by 
actual  moral  improvement,  the  Pope  protected 
them,  especially  as  he  favored  the  Guelphs.  The 
Ghibellines,  however,  forbid  them  to  enter  their 
districts.  When  this  phenomena  disappeared 
from  Italy,  and  previous  immoralities  returned 
with  increased  force,  similar  movements  arose 
beyond  the  Alps.  Indeed,  in  1261,  large  compa- 
nies of  flagellants  marched  through  Carniola, 
Garinthia,  Austria,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  even 
reaching  to  Hungary  and  Poland.  They  marched 
two  or  three  abreast,  with  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies  bare,  faces  veiled,  cariymg  crosses, 
or  banners,  and  scourged  themselves  for  33 
days,  twice  a  day,  singing  hymns  under  the 
operation,  all  in  commemoration  of  the  33  years 
of  the  Saviour's  life.  Women  scourged  them- 
selves privately.  At  first  priests  joined  them  ; 
but  they  soon  withdrew,  and  charged  the  flagel- 
lants with  contempt  for  the  hierarchy.  They 
were  denounced,  and  persecuted,  and  by  the  end 
of  1261  already  had  almost  disappeared  from 
Germany. 

The  14th  centvas  properly  the  period  of 
these  flagellant  pilgrimages.  The  fanaticism 
first  appeared,  again,  in  Italy,  but  Jhere  excited 
only  two  small  movements,  the  chief,  that  under 
the  Dominican  Venturinus,  of  Bergamus.  The 
mightiest  occasi(»n  for  this  fanaticism  was  fur- 
nished by  the  plague,  which,  beginning  in  China, 
was  brought  by  merchant  vessels.  1347,  from 
the  Levant  to  Italy,  and  swept  through  En- 
rope.  It  was  most  fatal  in  Italy.  In  Florence 
60,000,  in  Venice  100,000  souls  perished.  In 
Germany  it  carried  off  1,200,000  persons,  though 
it  raged  there  ^ss  than  in  France  and  Italy. 
Of  Barefooted  monks  124,434  periHhed  ;  a  proof, 
probably,  of  their  seal  in  ministering  to  the 
suffering.  This  fearful  visitation  seemed  to 
loosen  all  social  and  civil  bonds.  Some  despaired, 
many  abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  plea- 
sures.—  On  April  17,  1349,  in  Easter-week,  the 
first  Flagellant  society  came  to  Magdeburg  from 
Pirna ;  another  entered  WUrxburg  on  May  2 ; 
about  the  middle  of  June  200  reached  Spires 
from  Suabia,  whose  example  was  so  contagions 
that  200  boys,  of  12  years,  formed  a  society. 
Thus  the  fanaticism  spread  through  Germany, 
to  Denmark,  and  England.  Many  women  joined 
the  processions.  These  companies  were  orga- 
nised with  the  following  roles  f  the  person  join- 
ing had  to  confess,  to  forgive  his  enemies,  to 
obtain  his  wife's  consent^  and  have  a  oertain 
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adiuont  forhis  maintenaiioe  (at  least  11  shilling 
and  4  pence,  i.  e.,  4d  per  daj),  as  begging  was 
forbidoen ;  obedienoe  to  the  leaders  was  espe- 
cially enjoined.  All  intercourse  with  women 
was  prohibited  under  penalties.  When  a  com* 
pan  J  approached  a  town  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  procession.  The  candles,  crosses, 
and  banners  were  borne  in  front,  then  followed 
the  penitents,  two  and  two,  wearing  a  red  cross 
on  their  clothes.  One  of  the  company  com- 
menced singing,  and  all  joined  in.  Aa  they 
entered  the  town  the  bells  were  rung.  On 
coming  before  the  church  all  kneeled,  and  as 
certain  lines  were  sung,  they  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  with  outstretched  arms, 
forming  a  cross,  and  remained  thus  until  the 
leader  gave  them  a  hint  to  rise.  This  was  done 
thrice,  after  which  the  residents  invited  them 
to  a  meal.  —  Whenever  they  did  penance, 
scourged  themselves,  they  went  to  an  open 
place,  a  graveyard  or  woods,  took  off  their  shoes, 
iind  upper  garments,  formed  a  circle,  put  on  an 
apron,  and  laid  themselves  down  in  a  posture 
which  indicated  the  besetting  sin.  The  leader 
then  touched  one  of  the  brothers  with  the  scourge, 
saying  — 

"  Stant  ilf  dansh  der  reinen  martel  #ro 
vad  baete  dioh  vor  den  ittDden  mfire," 

and  thus  passed  around  to  the  lost  one;  but 
each  one  when  touched  rose  and  going  over  the 
rest  touched  them  also.  When  all  were  up  the 
scourging  began,  the  company  going  round  the 
circle,  two  and  two,  and  striking  themselves 
over  the  shoulders  until  the  blood  flowed.  The 
scourge  was  of  tbree  knotted  thongs  having  four 
iron  nails  through  them.  During  the  scourg- 
ing they  sang.  When  the  hymn  was  sung  they 
paused,  all  fell  to  the  earth  again,  then  rose  to 
their  knees,  smote  their  breasts,  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  commenced  another  round.  The 
sonarging  over,  a  colleotioQ  was  taken  from  the 
bystanders.  Then  one  of  the  penitents  stood 
upon  nn  elevation,  and  read  a  letter  professedly 
reeeivtHl  rmm  Christ,  and  laid  by  an  angel  on 
tbp  niiai*  ttf  Si4  Peter's  in  Jerusalem,  which  said 
that  God  was  greatly  displeased  with  the  sins 
of  Christians,  and  was  about  to  punish  them 
severely,  but  had  delayed  the  penalty  tbroagh 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
angel.  It  was  added  that  the  angel  recom- 
mended a  flagellant  procession  of  34  days,  to 
propitiate  God's  favor. — Aften§his  the  penitents 
returned  to  the  town,  and  started  on  their  march 
on  the  following  day.  Their  hymns  were  new, 
emotional,  in  popular  style,  and  rehearsed  the 
character  and  popularity  of  the  fla^llants.  And 
indeed  the  movement  was  exceedingly  popular. 
Crowds  thronged  to  witness,  and  weep  over  their 
scourging,  and  it  was  thought  an  honor  to  enter^ 
tain  them.  Woe  to  the  priests  who  dared  to 
speak  against  them,  or  question  the  authenticity 
of  that  angelic  letter  1  But  the  tide  of  their 
popularity  soon  ebbed.  Their  maintenance  be- 
came burthensome.  The  people  of  Strossburg 
were  wearied  by  theQOOOwhohod  visited  their  city 
in  three  months.  Now  the  clergy  could  speak 
out.  In  six  manths  the  excitement  had  died  in 
8.  In  France  the  King  and  University  de- 
nounced the  movement*    The  bull  of  Clem.  VI.» 


Oct.  20, 1349,  ordered  its  8«ip|>reiaion. — Soot 
Cnfpto-ftoffeUanU  appeared  in  Thaiingia  earh 
in  the  15th  cent.,  but  they  were  soon  obecked. 
The  lant  trace  of  them  in  Germany  is  in^t  with 
in  the  trial  of  a  flagellant  in  Anhait,  in  1481. 

Of  another  character  were  the  societies  wbidi 
appeared,  c,  1395,  in  Italy,  Fraaoe,  and  Spaia, 
whose  obscure  origin  is  also  referred  td  a  special 
command  of  God.  It  was  said  that  Christ  and 
Mary  appeared  to  a  peasant,  and  revealed 
Christ's  purpose  to  destroy  the  world,  but  de> 
layed  to  do  so  at  Mary's  intercession.  The 
peasant  asked  bow  the  evil  might  be  averted, 
and  was  told  by  instituting  flagellant-proee»- 
sions.  They  were  to  march  around  for  ntne 
days,  veiled  in  white  linen,  and  during  tb&t 
time  neither  fully  clothe  themselves,  nor  sleep 
on  enclosed  ground,  nor  enter  a  house.  Thej 
were  daily  to  visit  three  churches,  to  bear  one 
mass,  to  fast,  go  bare^ted,  and  sini;  the  Mbei 
maier,  and  other  hymns.  The  sins  of  all  plaon 
they  should  enter,  would  be  forgiven.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1398,  large  companies  of  saeh  peoi- 
tents  sprung  up  in  Genoa,  and  the  viciQicv, 
scourging  themselves.  Priests  and  bishops 
joined  them;  whoever  refused  was  sospected 
of  heresy.  But  when  they  reached  Home,  aod 
Boniface  IX.,  1399,  ordered  one  of  the  leaden 
to  be  ezcented,  the  fanaticism  soon  disappeared. 
It  is  possible  that  Farer  (see  Art.)  fiartieipated 
in  this  movement — In  France  the  penitent  fm* 
ternities  of  the  16th  cent,  also  practised  scoorg- 
ing.  Henry  III.  used  them  K>r  political  piir> 
poses ;  Henry  IV.  prohibited  them.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  in  South  France  to  receot 
times. — (See  Forstbmank,  d.  chr.  Oeisslem- 
selesch. :  Halle,  1828.  Also  Bd.  I.,  d.  BibSe- 
thek  d.  liter.  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  1842). 


Flavian,  Batriareh  ofAniioek^  near  the  dose 
of  the  4th  cent,  sprang  from  one  of  the  fim 
families  of  Antioch,  and,  as  a  layman  even,  was 
one  of  the  most  sealous  opponents  of  Arianisia. 
In  connection  with  bis  countryman  Diodorni 
(B.  of  Tarsus),  he  withstood  the  spread  of  that 
heresy,  and  even  compelled  Bishop  Leontios  to 
depose  Aetins  (see  Art).  When  MeleUos,  the 
Patriarch,  was  banished  by  Valens  for  his  ortho- 
doxy, Flavian  and  Diodorus,  previously  ordained 
priests,  remained  in  Antioon  in  charge  of  the 
shepherdless  flocks.  —  About  the  doee  of  36l 
Flavian  was  chosen  Bishop.  He  had  accom- 
panied Meletius  (who  had  returned  to  Antioch 
under  Julian)  to  the  Council  at  Constantinople^ 
where  M.  presided  — -  and  died.  The  ortbodox 
party  in  Antioch  had  long  been  divided  among 
themselves  —  one  party  recognised  Meletim, 
another  Paulinus,  as  Bishop.  To  settle  th»  it 
was  agreed  that  whichever  survived  the  other 
should  be  acknowledged  by  both  parties.  Bat 
upon  M.'s  death  hisj  party  elected  Flavian.  His 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops 
at  Constantinople,  despite  the  opporitioa  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  The  Western  Bishops, 
however,  led  by  Bamasus  of  Borne,  declared  in 
favor  of  Paulinus,  and  refused  all  fellowship 
with  Flaviah.  This  not  only  perpetuated  the 
schism  in  Antioch,  but  widenea  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  oborohes.  Fla- 
vian waa  aoonaed  of  peijury  (Sos.»  iL  JSL»  VH., 
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1.  15;  SoCR.,  J7.  K,  v.,  15);  bat  Paalinas 
ever  seoonded  this  charf^e.  Paalinus,  bow- 
veVf  maintained  bis  position  nntil  bis  deatb, 
nd  even  nominated  Evagrius  his  successor. 
kit  Flavian  by  bis  prudence,  succeeded  in  pre- 
enting  the  appointment  of  a  soooessor  to  Evi^ 
;riu8,  and  in  398  whs  acknowledged  bv  Inno- 
ent  I.  of  Rome.  The  schism  in  Antioob,  bow- 
ver,  was  not  oompletelj  healed  until  after  F.'s 
ieath  in  404.  —  In  388  F.  rendered  Antiocb  an 
mportant  service  by  going  to  Constantinople 
.nd  averting  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  occa- 
ioned  by  an  insurrection  in  Antiocb.  His  ad- 
Iress  is  said  to  have  moved  the  Emperor  to  tears. 
^  F.'s  treatment  of  the  MtMoliang  (see  Art) 
tan  not  be  commended.  S.* 

FlaviaSf  successor  (447)  of  Proclus  as  B.  of 
^Constantinople,  at  once  showed  himself  a  brave 
md  upright  man  by  opposing  the  wishes  of  the 
lowerful  favorite  of  Theodosius  II.  At  the 
LTst  Synod  (particular)  of  Constantinople  at 
rhich  he  presided  (Not.  8,448),  at  which  com- 
ilaints  were  made  against  certain  bishops  by 
heir  metropolitan  Florentinus,  of  Stirdis,  Fla- 
vian permitted  Eusebius  of  DorylsBum,  as  the 
epresentative  of  the  Chrietology  of  Antiocb,  to 
iccuse  Eutyches  (see  Art.).  Eutyches  was  de- 
)oeed,  but  Dioscurus,  of  Alexandria,  received 
lim  into  church  fellowship,  and  thus  became 
**.'8  opponent.  Leo  of  Rome,  also,  wrote  to  F. 
txpressin^  his  dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  deposition  of  Eutyches; 
le  likewise  complained  to  the  Emperor  of  F.'s 
leglect.  Meanwhile  the  party  of  Dioseurus 
leems  to  have  excited  suspicion  at  court  against 
he  Synod,  and  awakened  some  sympathy  for 
ilutyches.  F.  was  required  to  draw  up  a  state- 
nent  of  his  belief  for  comparison  with  the  views 
»f  Eutyches.  He  felt  himself  compelled  also  to 
vrite  to  Leo  of  Rome,  to  whom  be  sent  the  pro- 
leedings  of  the  Synod.  In  a  second  letter 
March,  449)  to  iJeo,  after  stating  again  the 
trrors  of  Eutyches,  bo  informed  him  that  the 
Smperor  was  taking  sides  with  E.,  and  begged 
lis  approval  of  E.'s  deposition,  since  the  restora- 
ion  or  peace  dependea  upon  his  decision.  Leo, 
lattered  by  this  implied  recognition  of  his  eccl. 
)recedence,  now  saw  the  heresy  in  Eutychian- 
am  (see  Art),  and  approved  of  its  condemna- 
ion  in  a  letter  of  June  13,  449.  A  general 
Council  (the  Robber  Synod)  was  convoked  in 
i^phesus  (see  Art),  at  which  Flavian  was  ao- 
rused  of  being  an  agitator,  and  on  his  protest- 
ng  against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  was  so 
violently  maltreated  that  he  died  in  consequence, 
f  nut  in  three  davs,  at  least  during  the  follow- 
ng  year.  But  his  memory  was  soon  avenged, 
durcian  (450)  changed  the  theology  of  the 
:ourt  Flavian's  remains  were  brought  to  Con- 
tan  tinople  and  deposited  with  great  solemnities 
n  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  name 
ras  enrolled  among  the  saints. — (Barok.,  Mat' 
yrol.  rom.,  Feb.  18.  Ada  SancL,  T.  III.,  Feb.  3). 

S.* 

Fleshy  <u  a  biblical  term,  occurs  in  various 
enses  both  in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  In  the  former 
t  is  used  exclusively  in  a  physical  and  metaphy* 
ical  sense;  in  the  latter  in  an  ethical  sense, 
specially  by  St  Paul.  —  In  the  0.  T.  it  desig- 
lates,  primarily,  the  literal  flesh  of  boasts  and 


mep  (Gen.  2 :  21,  fto.  Ac),  and  is  then  expended 
to  the  entire  body  (Ps.  IG  :  9,  &c.),  in  distino- 
tion  from  the  heart  or  soul,  but  still  of  the  living 
body  (LevJt.  17  :  11 ;  Jul)  12 :  10).  Hence  it  is 
used  of  all  living  creatures  that  have  flesh  (Gen. 
6 :  12, 13),  and  often  involves  the  idea  of  perish- 
ableness,  weakness.  Thus  it  occurs  as  a  predi- 
cate, particularly  in  contrasting  the  wealinesfl 
of  the  creature  with  the  strength  of  God,  or  of  the 
spirit  (2  Chron.  32 :  8 ;  Is.  31  :  3,  ke, ;  comp. 
Gen.  6 : 3). — The  softness  of  the  flesh  (compared 
with  the  bones)  is  applied  figuratively  to  the 
heart  (Esek.  11 :  19). — When  the  phrase,  '*  my 
flesh"  designates  relationship  (Judges  9 : 2,  Ac), 
the  sense  is  derived  from  the  bodily  relationship 
existing  between  members  of  the  same  family, 
tribe,  or  nation.  —  This  0.  T.  use  of  the  term  is 
found,  with  various  modifications,  in  the  N.  T. 
As  a  designation  of  the  body,  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  man's  life,  the  term  is  readily  used 
to  express  exUmal  appearances  in  general,  in 
antithesis  to  what  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  ou^ 
ward  circumstances,  &c.,  in  contrast  wiih  inner 
truth  and  reality  (John  8  :  15 ;  Philip  3:3, 
Ac. ;  2  Cor.  5 :  16,  Ac. ;  Rom.  4 : 1). — In  instances 
referring  to  *' works"  (as  Rom.  4 :  1,  Ac.)  the 
ethical  idea  occurs ;  for  in  these  *'  flesh"  desi^ 
nates  the  moral  impotence  of  man  when  left  to 
himself,  bis  inability  to  act  in  a  way  acceptable 
to  God  (comp.  Rom.  6  :  19;  Matt  16  :  17; 
26  :  41).  This  weakness  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
dwelling  of  «in  in  the  flesh  (Rom.  7  :  17, 18, 20), 
which  has  caused  enmity  between  man  and 
God,  and  even  set  man  against  himself  (Rom. 
7  :  7-25 ;  8  :  3).  Hence  *'  to  be  in  the  flesh" 
denotes  such  an  activity  of  sinful  affections 
(ria^tftata  o^ioprcMv)  in  the  human  organism 
(ip  toifuiXiotv)  as  brings  fruit  unto  deatb  (Rom. 
7  :  5 ;  8  :  8.  9).  So  "to  live  after  the  flesh,^' 
&c.,  is  to  live  in  sin ;  carnal-mindedness  is 
enmity  against  God  (Rom.  7  :  12;  8  :  4,  5,  7, 
12).  Fleshly  wisdom  is  a  perverted,  ungodly 
wisdom  (1  Cor.  1  :  19-26).  Thus,  also,  of 
fleshly  boasting,  striving,  Aw.  (2  Cor.  1 :  17 ; 
10 :  2 ;  11 :  18).  The  lust  the  will,  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  are  all  set  in  opposition  to  holiness 
(Gal.  5  :  16,  &o. ;  Eph.  2  :  3).  To  "  sow  to  the 
flesh"  is  opposed,  in  like  manner,  to  "  sowing 
to  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  6  :  8).  To  "  crucify  the 
flesh,"  and  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,"  is 
the  proper  work  of  the  Christian,  carried  on  bv 
the  help  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  him  (Gal. 
5  :  25;  Rom.  8  :  13).  — /Sl^.  John's  use  of  the 
term  corresponds  with  Paul's  (1  John  2 :  16). 
But  both  use  it,  &1bo,  to  designate  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  without  including  the  idea  of 
enmity  to  the  will  or  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  1:3; 
9  :  5  ;  1  Tim.  3  :  16;  1  John  4  :  2;  John  1  :  14). 
— Thus  we  see  how  the  import  of  the  word  was 
extended  from  its  original,  narrower,  physical 
sense,  to  a  metaphysical  and  then  a  deep  ethical 
signification.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  bibli- 
cal uses  of  the  term  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
the  flesh  (0ap$)  is  in  itself  evil,  or  necessarily 
productive  of  sin.  It  is  the  body  in  its  living 
animate  state,  hence  as  including  the  soul ;  or 
it  is  the  organism  of  the  outer  and  inner  senses, 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  Spirit* 
comprehends  in  itself  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
with  their  functions,  and  which,  in  its  normal 
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condition,  w  vrhollj  under  the  control  of  tbo 
spirit,  insofar  as  this  holds  proper  commnnioQ 
with  Ood,  from  whom  it  springs,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  G(k1.  But  sin,  which  interrupted 
this  communion  of  the  spirit  with  Ood,  also 
broke  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  The 
physical-corporeal  life  of  man,  with  its  centre, 
1,  departed  from  the  life  of  6t»d,  and  isolated 
itself;  and  being  no  longer  sustained,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  powers  of  the  world  above,  is 
drawn  downwards,  its  tendency  becomes  earthly, 
worldly,  and  all  its  functions  partake  of  this 
character.  The  spirit,  under  the  influence  of 
divine  Revelation,  attempts  to  regain  its  domi- 
nion, but  fails.  As  an  approving  or  condemning 
conscience  it  may  sometimes  prevail,  but  it  can- 
not succeed  in  bringing  the  flesh  truly  to  deny 
self  and  the  world,  and  place  itself  under  the 
control  of  divine  love.  All  man's  intellectual 
and  afiectional  functions  are  impotent  of  good, 
and  wholly  perverted.  And  it  is  only  by  an 
immediate  act  of  God,  by  which  the  flesh,  with- 
drawn from  its  connection  with  the  development 
of  sin,  is  made  the  organ  of  the  pattern  man 
who  has  entered  into  historical  union  with 
humanity,  that  the  original,  right,  relation  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  may  be  restored 
in  man,  the  lost  power  regained,  and  the  flesh 
brought  l>ack  to  its  normal  condition  (the  Word, 
became  flesh,  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and 
truth). 

^l*he  origin  of  sin  in  man,  therefore,  can 
neither  be  found  in  the  human  spirit  nor  in  the 
flr«h,  but  in  the  AeaW,  the  centre  of  man's  per- 
sonality, where  all  influences,  divine  and  un- 
godly or  satanical,  meet,  and  where  a  personal 
decision  for  the  one  or  the  other  is  made.  If 
the  heart  yield  to  satanic  influences,  so  as  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  God,  his  love  or  his  goodness, 
— and  allow  self  to  be  exalted  above  God  (Gen. 
3),  all  loving  communion  between  God  and  man 
is  destroyed.  Then  the  inner  man  loses  its  con- 
trol over  the  phvsical-bodily  life  (the  oap$).  This 
life  in  all  its  functions  (its  thinkin|r,  desiring, 
willing)  becomes  inimical  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment, becomes  sinful ;  and  this  sinfulness,  origi- 
nating thus  in  the  heart,  consists  in  a  perver- 
sion of  man's  personality,  in  an  independence 
and  self-willedness  of  the  I,  both  in  reference  to 
God,  the  absolute  personality,  and  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Thus  the  individual  self  is  made  the  cen- 
tre and  end  of  all  things,  and  assumes  a  posi- 
tion of  hostility  to  whatever  opposes  it.  But 
along  with  this,  the  individual  also  falls  under 
captivity  to  earthly  things,  over  which  he  should 
rule,  and  becomes  subject  to  carnal  appetites 
and  passions.  That  both  egotism  and  sensual 
passions  have  their  seat  in  the  oopt,  and  impress 
their  peculiar  character  upon  its  functions  is 
dear  from  Gal.  5  :  13,  19,  &<:. ;  2  :  20 ;  Rom. 
14  :  7,  Ac. ;  15  :  1,  2 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  15,  4c.— Which 
of  the  two  is  chiefly  meant,  most  be  determined, 
in  each  case,  by  the  connection,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  that  sometimes  both  are 
taken  together,  sometimes  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominates, or  is  ezcluHively  meant — It  may  be 
important  to  add  one  more  remark.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  man  was 
more  readily  exposed  to  temptation,  with  his 
physical-bodily  organism  (flesh),   because  his 


manifold  dependence  throogh  the  flenh 
such  strong  contrast  with  his  conpcioiunesa  of 
possessing  the  image  of  G(»d.  On  thf  other 
oand,  however,  we  find  in  this  very  dependence 
a  limitation  to  sin  in  man,  which  restrmina  bin 
from  demoniacal  wickedness,  and  renders  him 
susceptible  of  redemption.  In  this  Tie w,  also, 
we  see  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  flesh 
was  chosen  as  the  organ  for  the  redemptive  reve- 
lation and  communication  of  God  the  S(»n. — 
(See  Tboluck,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit..  1855,  3. 
Stirh,  Tiib.  Ztschr.,  1834.  NsANnEK's  Plant- 
ing and  training,  &c.  Sen  mid,  Bibl.  Theol.  d. 
N.  T.  II.,  264,  &e.  IU>TnE,  Ethik  II..  183. 
J.  MuLLER,  Doctrine  of  Sin.  IIopvann.  d. 
Schriftbeweis,  I.,  470.  Bzck,  Umris^e  d.  bibL 
Seelenlehre,  p.  17,  &c.;  d.  chr.  Lehrwiasensehafc, 
276,  ke.    Dr.  Metir,  ExcgeL  Handb.). 

Klisc* 

Flesh,  the  eating  of,  among  the  Htbmes.  — 
Animal  food  has  always  been  prized  by  the 
Israelites.  The  patriarchs,  who  led  a  pastoral 
life,  like  the  modern  Bedouins,  by  no  means 
confined  themselves,  like  these,  to  sour  milk, 
dates,  unleavened,  bread,  but  frequently  slew 
of  their  fli»cks.  In  Genesis  man  is  deacribed  as 
having  received  authority  over  animals,  to  use 
them  not  only  for  labor  but  for  fiMtd ;  and  the 
law  of  Moses  even  required  the  eating  of  fle«fa. 
Only  the  more  wealthy,  of  course,  could  freely 
indulge  in  such  diet  (cfr.  1  Kings  4  :  22,  23 ; 
Neh.  5  :  18) ;  but  the  promised  land  wan  so  well 
adapted  to  panturage,  that  it  was  rich  in  herds 
and  flocks,  and  aff^orded  abundant  supplies  for 
religious  uses.  Game  and  fish  were  aUo  plenty, 
and  were  highly  esteemed.-^The  use  of  animal 
food,  however,  was  subject  to  the  following 
limitatiooH: — 1)  the  fle^h  of  all  unclean  animals 
was  forbidden  (Levit.  11  :  1-31,  46,  Ac. :  DeuL 
14  :  1-19).  The  reason  of  this  prohibition  is 
found  in  sanitary  considerations,  in  agricultaral 
circumstances,  in  relations  sustained  to  sui^ 
rounding  heathen  nations  and  their  consecra- 
tion of  certain  animals  to  idols,  and  in  a  natural 
aversion  to  certain  animals. — 2)  The  fleeb  of  all 
strangled  animals,  their  blood,  their  fat,  and  the 
flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols  (Levit.  ^ :  30; 
Levit.  17  :  15 ;  Deut.  14  :  21 ;  £xek.  4 :  14) ; 
also  the  flesh  of  animals  touched  by  the  carcass 
of  strangled  or  torn  beasts.  The  penalty  of 
eating  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it,  or  fat  pieces, 
was  extreme  (Levit,  3  :  14-17;  7:25,  Ac.; 
17  :  10-14;  Deut.  12  :  16,  23;  Exek.  33  :  25; 
1  Sam.  14:32,  Ac).  —  3)  According  to  Gen. 
32  :  32,  the  Jews  do  not  to  this  day  eat  the 
sinew  of  the  thi^^h,  although  the  law  is  silent  in  i 
reference  to  this  point.  £x.  23  :  19 ;  34  :  26 ;  j 
Deut.  14  :  21.  forbid  the  seething  of  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk ;  but  the  Rabbins  have  interpreted  I 
this  to  imply  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  i 
milk  with  flesh,  lest  the  law  might  be  inadvert- 
ently violated ;  indeed  they  have  gone  so  far  as  I 
to  enjoin  the  use  of  different  vessels  fur  miik  I 
and  flesh.  This  is  daily  practised  in  Israelitish 
families.  W.  Prbssel.*      I 

Flenrr,  Claude,  (born  Dec.  6, 1640,  in  Paris; 
t  July  14,  1723),  the  talented  son  of  a  Ruoen 
advocate,  received  a  thorough  education  at  the  I 
renowned  Jesuit  College  at  Ulermont.     Aesthe- 
tics, history,  and  jurisprudence  were  his  favorite 
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itudies.    At  18  he  became  a  counsellor  of  the 
Parliament,  and  for  nine  years  continued  in  the 
profeKMion.    But  he  was  destined  for  the  cleri- 
onl  oflSce.    After  taking  priest's  orders  he  be- 
came (1072)  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Conti,  the 
playmates  of  the  Dauphin ;  then  the  Duke  of 
Vermandois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the 
Duke  died  in  1C83.     Louis  XIV.  then  gave  F. 
tbe  Cintercian  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu.    In  1689  he 
was  Rppointed  JSous-JPr^pieur  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry.    In  1696  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.    After  com- 
pleting the  education  of  the  princes,  the  King 
gave  him  the  Abbey  of  Argenteuil,  which,  how- 
erer.  he  did  not  keep.    Thenceforward  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  literature.    After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  recalled  to  the  court 
as  confeHSor  to  the  young  King.    The  prince  is 
said  to  have  declared  to  F. :  **  I  choose  you  be- 
cause you  are  neither  a  Jansenist,  nor  a  Moli- 
nist,  nor  an  Ultramontanist."      In  1722  he  re- 
signed this  office,  on  account  of  old  age.  Lemaitre 
de  Claville  says,  "  No  man  was  more  learned  or 
simple,  more  humble  or  exalted.     He  was  kind, 
affable,  true,  even  doing  more  than  he  thought 
himself  capable  of  doing,     lie  ever  spoke  cour- 
teously, ever  acted  virtuously."— As  a  writer  he 
produced  several  able  works :  CaUchisme  hisio- 
fique:  Paris,  1679 ;  "  Manners  of  the  iHraelites." 
1681 ;  "  Manners  of  the  Christians,"  1682 ;  i/w- 
toire  eccUsn   20  vols.,  coming  down   to  1414, 
written,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  for  inielli- 

ffDt  laymen,  and  m  vindication  of  Christianity. 
e  considered  Oh.  Ilist.  the  history  of  true  phi- 
losophy ;  and  regarded  the  first  six  centuries  as 
tbe  happiest  period  of  the  Church.  —  In  his 
canon  law  lie  vindicates  episcopal  authority. 
As  early  as  1682,  at  the  Synod  of  Paris,  he 
sealously  defended  the  liberty  of  the  Church.— 
His  Ch.  Ilist.  has  been  both  unduly  praised  and 
condemned.  He  left  behind  in  MS.  a  sketch 
of  Eccl.  Ilist.  from  1414^1617.  After  his  death 
was  publ.  his  DUcourM 9ur  Us  liberies deV Egliw 
gaUicdne.  —  (See  Rkichli.v  Mildegq,  Gesch.  d. 
Christenth. ;  Dupin,  nouvelle  Inblioih,,  Vol.  18). 

Dr.  Pressel.* 
Fleuiy,  a  city  with  a  renowned  Abbey,  Flo- 
riacum,  or  St,  Benedict,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  near  Sulli,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans. 
The  monastery  was  founded  by  Leodebod,  abbot 
of  St.  Anian.  638-657,  under  Chlodwig  II.  The 
monks  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict;  the 
first  abbot  was  Mummolus,  who  bad  the  relics 
of  St.  B.  brought  from  Monte  Cassino  to  Fleury 
(653).  These  relics  made  F.,  as  Leo  VII.  says : 
caput  ac  prinuia  omnium  ccenobiorum.  Many 
rare  wonders  were  wrought  by  them,  the  account 
of  which  filled  4  vols.  (cfr.  Floriacensis  vetus 
hiblioiheca  BetiedicUna,  etc.,  Op,  Joannis  a 
Bosco :  Lugd.,  1605).  The  reputation  of  F.  was 
increased  by  a  "  hoapUaie  nodi/iuwi"  and  a  **  h. 
paupentm,"  erected  by  Louis  the  Pious,  by  the 
addition  of  relics  from  St.  Denis,  and  by  an 
unnual  festival  in  honor  of  St.  D.,  and  one  of 
St.  B.,  Deo.  4,  which  was  celebrated  throughout 
France.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  the 
monks  fled  from  F.,  taking  with  them  their 
wealth,  and  the  relics  of  St.  B.;  the  empty 
jloister  was  burnt  down  by  the  barbarians.  In 
i78  the  Normans  again  marched  against  F.,  but 


were  defeated  by  the  brave  abbot  Hugo.    They 
subsequently  made  a  third  attempt    Reinald 
entered  the  cloister,   and  lodged  there;    but 
during  the  night  St.  B.  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  would  soon  die  under  fearful  cir- 
cumt^tances.     The  prediction  was  verified,  and 
thenceforward  the  Normans  feared  St.  B.  above 
all  the  saints  of  France.     Meanwhile  the  monks 
of  F.,  grown  rich  and  powerful,  had  cast  off  tho- 
earlier  piet}*  of  the  monastery,  and  many  irregn* 
larities  were  practised.     Count  £lisiara,  deplor- 
ing  this  state  of  things,  obtained  authority  from 
King  Rtiol  to  restore  the  discipline  of  F.    £li- 
aiard  took    Odo,   two    other  counts    and  two 
bishops  with   him.     But  the  monks  resisted. 
After  three  days  ineffectual  conference,  Odo  rode 
quite  alone  up  to  the  monastery,  and  so  aston- 
ished the  monks  by  his  bravery,  that  they  cast 
away  their   arms   and   fell    penitently  at  his 
feet.     Odo  remained  some  time  at  F.,  and  soon 
restored  such  order  there  that  the  monks  of  F. 
were  invited  not  only  to  different  parts  of  France, 
but  to  England,  as  moral  reformers  and  instruo- 
tors.    Th^  school  of  the  monastery  became  one 
of  the  most  renowned,  numbering  at  times  5000 
pupils,  each  of  whom,  on   leaving,  gave  tbe 
library  (whicif  the  monks  zealously  sought  to 
improve)  two  MSS.    The  celebrity  of  this  school 
was  owing  mainly  to  ^55o  (see  Art,).    But  F. 
produced  few  authors.    Its  extensive  collection 
of  MSS.  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  religiouf 
wars.  After  these  F.  could  not  regain  its  anci  nt 
glory,  and  became  annexed  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maurus,  one  of  the  most  faithful  disciples 
of  St.  Benedict    The  Fleurensians  must  be  Jiis- 
tinguished  from  the  Floriacejuiaru  (see  Art,), 

Dr.  Psessel.* 
Flodoardi  or  FrodoanU  a  presbyter  and 
canon  of  the  See  of  Rheims,  was  variously  im- 
plicated in  the  events  of  the  diocese  for  a  time, 
lost  his  office,  and  even  his  liberty,  in  conse- 
quence of  devotion  to  his  Archb.,  was  twice 
chosen  bishop,  but  in  vain,  and  died  in  966.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  chroniclers  of  the  history  of 
his  own  and  antecedent  times.  His  Chronica 
for  919-966  are  sources  for  the  historv  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  His  Hiat.  eccf,  Ehemenais 
is  remarkably  accurate,  though  somewhat  parti- 
san. The  Chronica  may  be  found  in  Ducbbsnr, 
Scriptor,  vet.  hist.  Normann.,  II..  590-622.  The 
Biat,  eccL  R.  was  first  published  by  Sirmond: 
Paris,  1611,  8vo. ;  then  by  Pithoeus,  in  Script. 
XII.,  cosetaneis.  II.,  109,  sq.  —  (See  Fabricii, 
Bibl.  med.  et  inf.  UUinii.  s.  v.  SghrSckh,  K.- 
gesch.,  XXL,  154).  IIcndeshagen.* 

FlorentillS,  a  name  freqoentlv  met  with  in 
the  middle  ages,  especially  in  (lartyrologies. 
One  of  them  was  Bishop  of  Vienne.  and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  258 ;  his  anni- 
versary is  Jan.  3.  Another  suffered  in  259,  in 
Numidia;  his  anniversary  is  April  30.  Another 
perinhed  under  Decius,  and  is  commemorated 
in  Perugia,  June  1.  Another,  St.  F.,  comme* 
moratcd  in  Sevilln,  Feb.  1^3,  suffered  there  in 
485.  An  African  Bishop  of  this  name,  a  sealous 
opponent  of  Arianism,  was  banished,  c.  500,  by 
llunnerich  to  Corsica,  whence  he  went  to  Tre- 
vigo  in  Italy,  and  there  died.  Another  came  to 
£lsace,  after  650,  and  succeeded  Arbogast  as  B. 
of  Straasburg,  663,  where  he  died  in  675.    An 
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English  abbot,  F.  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Joyce, 
80D  of  an  English  King,  and  martyr  of  the  7th 
cent.  Another,  presbyter  at  Aooste  in  the 
Dauphiny,  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Rusdcula  or 
Marcia  (t632).—  More  distinguished  than  any 
of  these,  is  the  English  Chronioler  F.  sarnamed 
Bavonhu,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  who  improved 
the  work  of  Marianas  Sootas  by  Tarioas  addi- 
tions, bringing  it  down  to  1118,  when  F.  died. 
It  was  published  in  London,  1592, 4to. ;  a  transl. 
with  notes  has  been  published  in  Bohn'a  Anti- 
ouarian  series,  London.  —  (See  Pbrtz,  Monum. 
Uerm,,  VII.,  495,  k>o.  Lappbnbbrq,  Gesch.  v. 
England,  I.,  58,  to, ;  II.,  210,  294). 

Dr.  Pressbl.* 
Floi61lfliailS,  or  the  order  of  Flore,  also  called 
Florientians,  IToriaeensians,  The  founder  of 
this  congregation  was  Joachim,  the  prophet, 
abbot  of  Flora  or  Floris  in  Calabria  (born  1111 
or  1130;  tI202).  After  leaving  school  the 
talented  youth,  in  his  14th  year,  was  placed  at 
the  court  of  Roger  II.,  of  I^aples.  lie  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
went  to  Palestine,  against  his  father's  will.  On 
his  way  he  was  about  to  repent  of  his  purpose, 
but  at  Constantinople  was  so  terrifiea  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  that  he  tenounced  the 
world,  changed  his  costly  garments  fur  a  her- 
mit's garb,  and  proceeded  barefoot  on  his  jour- 
ney. Having  reached  Palestine,  he  passed  the 
whole  of  Lent  on  Mt.  Tabor,  in  devout  medita- 
tions. For  this,  it  is  said,  Qod  rewarded  him 
on  Easter  with  the  knowledge  of  all  sciences, 
and  the  darkest  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  But 
this  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  work  against  the  MagisUr  Senientior 
rum,  by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215 ;  though 
this  sentence  was  only  against  his  writings. — 
Having  returned  to  Calabria,  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  monastery  Sambuca,  as  janitor, 
and  then  went  to  Corasso,  and  joined  the  Cis- 
tercians. After  the  death  of  their  abbot  he  was 
chosen  prior.  After  three  years  (1183)  he 
retired  to  a  desert,  and  there  wrote  some  of  his 
works.  Meanwhile  two  or  three  of  his  pupils 
joined  him,  and  he  went  with  them  to  Flore, 
where  they  built  small  huts.  The  number  of 
followers  increasing,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  renowned  monastery,  Flore,  which  rapidly 
gathered  members.  Joachim  drew  up  rules 
which  Coelestine  JII.  confirmed.  It  was  en- 
riched by  large  gifts.  Affiliated  monasteries 
'were  founded  in  Naples,  and  both  Calabrias. 
Still  the  order  was  opposed  on  account  of  the 
suspected  heresy  of  Joachim.  Hence  J.  drew 
up  (1200)  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  in  which 
he  enumerated  his  writings,  apologized  for  the 
haste  with  which  he  had  composed  them,  re- 
quested his  followers  to  submit  all  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope,  and  declared  that  he  con- 
demned whatever  in  them  was  contrary  to  the 
Romish  faith.  He  died  March  30, 1202,  in  his 
monastery,  St.  Martin  de  Canale.  Some  years 
later  his  remains  were  removed  to  Flore,  and 
many  wonders  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
ffrave.  His  successor,  Maihaus^  was  in  such 
favor  with  the  Pope  that  in  1224  the  See  of 
Cerenia  was  bestowed  on  him.  In  a  short  time 
the  order  had  34  monaHteries,  including  nun- 
neries, the  chief  that  at  St.  Helena  near  Amalfi. 


All  recognised  the  abbot  of  Flore  as  their  gene* 
ral.  In  1227  Greg.  IX.  commanded  the  Ci8ta>> 
cians  to  forbid  the  Florensians  passing  otct  td 
them,  the  rules  of  the  F.  being  more  strict.  Thii 
excited  the  envy  of  the  former,  who,  thenoeforA, 
did  not  rest  until  the  F.  were  dissolved.  Still 
Flore  was  upheld  as  long  as  regular  abboti 
ruled  it.  But  after  1470  it  fell  into  the  btodi 
of  worldly  men,  and  speedily  declined.  In  15(^ 
most  of  the  affiliated  monasteriee  in  Calabra 
and  Basilikata  passed  over  to  the  CistereiAiu; 
others  were  incorporated  with  the  Carthafiant 
and  Dominicans.  Flore  itself  united  with  tbe 
congregation  of  Calabria. — ^The  Florensians  vere 
a  coarse  white  dress,  similar  in  form  to  that  of 
the  Cistercians.  They  went  barefoot.  —  (See 
Hbltot,  Klosterorden,  V.,  454-464). 

Dr.  Prxssil* 

Fontevranz,  order  of(  Ordofontk  EbreJdHt 
founded  c.  1047,  by  a  man  of  humble  origiD, 
Robert  of  Arbrissel  (now  Arbresec),  in  tbe 
forest  of  Craon.  Fontevraux  became  the  Kit 
of  the  chief  monastery.  There  were  depart" 
ments  for  men  and  women.  Silence  was  o&e 
of  the  first  rules.  The  order  rapidly  incrensei 
At  Robert's  death  (1125)  there  were  3000  maa 
in  F.  alone,  and  in  1150,  5000.  F.  became  i 
favorite  of  several  English  kings,  of  tbe  boote 
of  Plantagenet,  some  of  whom  were  buried  then. 
The  order  never  spread  much,  howcTer,  beyond 
France.  The  last  abbess  died  at  Paris  in  1799, 
in  great  poverty.  The  French  revolution  abo- 
lished the  order,  and  tume(i  the  raonasterj  of 
F.  into  a  prison ;  as  such  it  is  still  used. 

Dr.  Prsssil* 

Foot-washine.  —  The  use  of  sandals,  the 
character  of  the  climate,  social  custom,  and  reli- 
gious purifications,  tended  to  promote  tbe  Oii- 
ental  washing  of  the  feet.  It  was  an  act  of 
hospitality,  and  a  proof  of  respect  for  strangers 
(Qen.  18  :  4;  19  :  2 ;  1  Sam.  25  :  41).  Hence 
the  reproof  of  Simon  (Luke  7  :  3S-44).--At  tbe 
last  supper  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples,  1>< 
washed  their  feet  (John  13  :  4,  &c.).  Tbis  vai 
a  symbol  and  example.  Stfmbolieally  he  desired 
to  show  them  :  \)  that  only  they  who  permitted 
the  Lamb  of  God  to  cleanse  them  of  their  bId^i 

ft 

had  part  in  him ;  2)  that  whoever  were  once  pan- 
fied  in  his  blood,  needed  only  to  have  their  feet 
washed,  but  these  repeatedly,  as  long  as  the^ 
wandered  in  this  filthy  world*.  Those x>noe  justi- 
fied would  continually  need  forgiveness  unto 
sanctification.  —  The  fact  that  Jesus  performed 
this  symbolical  act  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper,  readily  suggests  that  the 
**  often"  applied  to  the  one,  should  be  likewise 
associated  with  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
the  example  of  humility  thus  set  by  tbe  Sarioar, 
should  be  remembered  afresh  at  every  holy  com- 
munion. His  followers  should  anew  imbibe  tbe 
spirit  of  a  fraternal  willingness  to  perform  tlie 
meanest  service  for  each  other. — It  could  hardly 
fail  that  in  poat^apostolic  times  (1  Tim.  5 :  10 
refers  only  to  an  act  of  hospitality),  not  merely 
the  spirit,  but  form  of  the  Saviour's  act,  would 
be  perpetuated  as  a  command  to  be  litenllj 
observed  (see  Bingham,  AnL,  IV.,  394).  Aofpi^ 
tine  attest  the  existence  of  the  rite  (Ep.  1^^ 
ad  Jan.),  and  also  the  uncertainty  of  the  d»y 
of  ite  observance.    The  Synod  of  Toledo,  694.  c 
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,  fixed  Thundaj  the  14th  of  Niaan,  m  that  on 
hich  it  was  iniitituted  by  Chrial  The  Greek 
.  considered  foot-waahing  a  saorament,  Ber- 
ard  of  Clairyauz  urfced  its  obeerranoe  as  foero- 
ientum  remissionis  peceatorum  ^uotidianorum. 
>Qt  the  rite  iie?er  beoame  a  general,  ecol.  ser- 
ice.  At  the  seata  of  prinoes  and  bishops  it  was 
ften  observed  during  the  middle  a^es.  In 
freek  monasteries,  and  at  the  imperial  court 
f  Russia  it  is  still  performed  with  great  solem- 
ity  (Lio  Allat.,  de  dom,  et  JUbd,  greee.,  21). 
D  the  Vatican,  at  the  oonrts  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
ladrid,  Lisbon  (Paris),  in  Rom.  oathedraln  and 
lonasteries,  the  rite  is  also  still  performed  by 
be  Pope,  Emperor,  King,  and  prior,  usualW 
;pon  12  poor  old  men,  who  then  receive  a  small 
:ifc,  or  upon  12  secular  and  regular  clergy.  In 
tome  these  representatives  of  the  Apostles  wear 
rhite  woollen  cowls,  and  sit  in  the  Clementine 
liapel ;  the  Pope  also  wearing  a  single  white 
anic,  sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the 
ight  foot  of  each  one,  wipes  it  and  kisses  it. 
Lt  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  the  anti- 
ibony  mandeUum  tunmm  de  vobis  is  sung ;  hence 
he  rite  (pedilavium)  is  also  called  mandaium. 
Vfter  the  ceremony  the  12  go  and  take  a  supper 
n  St.  Paul's  church,  at  which  the  Pope,  assisted 
»y  bis  chamberlains,  serves  them.  After  the 
aeal  tho  honored  guests  take  all  the  articles 
ised,  with  the  fragments  left,  along  with  them 
excepting  the  silver  cops  used  for  drinking). — 
Vt  the  Reform aUon  the  proper  conception  of 
bis  rite  was  revived.  Instead  of  a  formal  and 
lypocritical  act  of  humiliation,  the  duty  of  imi- 
ating  the  true  import  of  the  example  was  urged. 

—  The  Anglican  C.  at  first  held  to  a  literafob- 
ervance  of  the  rite,  and  instead  of  it,  as  many 
loor  men  and  women  as  there  were  years  in  the 
ing's  reign,  were  furnished  with  garments,  and 
aeces  of  money,  in  the  chapel  near  Whitehall. 

—  The  Anabaptists  insisted  upon  the  strict  ob- 
ervanceof  the  rite,  as  literally  enioined.  Among 
he  Anabaptists  in  the  United  States,  "the 
yburch  of  God''  (Winebrennarians),  Menno* 
lites,  and  River  Brethren  practice  foot-washing. 
Che  United  Brethren  in  Christ  leave  its  observ- 
knce  optional  with  individual  members. — (See 
Vlt,  d.  chr.  Coitus,  1851).  M.  Merz.* 

FormoSQi.  Pope,  successor  of  Stephan  V.  (or 
71.),  had  filled  important  eccl.  offices  prior  to 
lis  election.  Under  John  VIII.  he  was  excom- 
nunicated  for  participation  in  a  conspiracy 
kgainst  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  Pope,  and  to 
obtain  peace  he  had  to  swear  that  he  would 
lever  again  enter  Rome,  nor  arro^te  the  epis- 
;opal  dignitv,  but  rest  content  with  lay  privi- 
eges.  In  8o3,  however,  Pope  Martin  released 
lim  of  this  oath,  declared  him  innocent,  and 
■eetored  him  to  the  See  of  Porto.  The  wave  of 
>o]itical  partizanism  which  bad  caused  his  fall, 
low  raised  him  to  the  papal  chair  (891).  Ser- 
jius  wafl  chosen  antipope,  but  could  not  main- 
ain  his  ground.  —  Soon  after  his  elevation  am- 
>a88adors  came  from  Constantinople  to  settle 
;be  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  clergy  ordained  by  the  Patriarch 
Photius.  But  their  mission  was  fruitless.  The 
trench  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
;hurches  widened.  —  F.'s  entire  reign  was  one 
)f  political  agitations.    He  died  in  896.    S.* 


FoitifleatioilS  and  aiegta  among  the  Hebrewi. 
Although  all  ancient  Hebrew  towns,  in  distinc- 
tion from  villages,  were  more  or  less  fortified, 
walled  (1  Sam.  6  :  18),  proper  military  fortifica- 
tions are  to  be  distinguished  from  these  ordi* 
nary  means  of  defence  (2  Chron.  8:5;  Ps. 
31 :  22;  GO  :  11).  In  the  stricter  sense  Jern« 
salem  was  among  the  chief  fortified  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  David  continned  to  his  death  to 
strengthen  its  works  (2  Sam.  5  :  7,  9 ;  2  Chron. 
32  :  5).  But  Solomon  fortified  other  places 
(1  Kings  9  :  15,  17,  &o.,  &c.),  and  others  were 
subsequently  built,  as  circumstances  required 
them,  as  at  Ramah,  Qeba  (1  Kings  15  :  17,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  11 :  5,  &c.),  especially  after  the  exile 
(1  Maca  1 :  33 ;  4  :  60,  &c.  Jos.  Ant,  13,  16, 
o ;  14, 3, 4).-^These  fortified  places  were  at  first 
surrounded  b^  one  or  more  walls,  very  thick, 
surmounted  with  engines  (2  Chron.  26 :  15,  &c.), 
and  towers  (Ezek.  26  :  4;  27  :  11,  &o.).  Over 
the  gates,  which  were  overlaid  with  brass  and 
iron,  and  barred  with  metal  bolts  (Is.  45  :  2 ; 
HiHOD.,  1,  179;  Deut  3  :  5,  Ac),  were  raised 
watchtowers  (2  Sam.  18 :  24,  33 ;  2  Kings  9 :  17, 
&c.) ;  the  walls  were  also  surrounded  with 
trenches,  and  mounds  (2  Sam.  20 :  15 ;  Is.  26 : 1, 
&c.)* — lu  addition  to  these  general  fortifications, 
there  were  separate  towers  and  citadels,  as  Millo, 
Antonio,  in  Jerusalem  (see  Art.  and  Judges 
8  :  9,  &c.),  forts  (1  Chron.  11:7;  Jer.  48  :  41, 
ke,\  and  watchtowers  in  forests  and  in  the  open 
fields  (2  Kings  17  :  9 ;  18  :  8,  &c.).  Caves  and 
cliffs  were  also  used  for  military  purpoeea 
(Judges  6  :  2 ;  1  Sam.  13  :  6 ;  Jos.  AnU,  14,  6. 
2).-— If  such  a  fortified  town  refused,  in  war,  to 
surrender  when  summoned,  a  regular  tiegt  was 
commenced  (Deut.  20  :  10;  2  Kinp  18  :  17. 
&c. ;  Esek.  4  :  2,  7,  &c,).  First  a  hne  of  cir- 
cumvallation  was  formed  of  wood,  or  piles,  to 
cut  off  all  access  to  the  town  (Deut.  20  :  20 ; 
Mioah  4  :  14).  Movable  towers,  were  also  used 
(2Kings25:  l;Jer.52:4;£zek.4:2;  17:17). 
On  this  basis  of  operation  the  enemy  attempted 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  fortifications,  raising 
at  each  point  higher  mounds  (2  Sam.  20  :  15, 
&c.).  If  possible  the  supplies  of  water  were  cot 
off  (hence  2  Chron.  32 : 2,  &c.).  As  soon  as  the 
walls  were  reached,  battering  rams  and  other 
engines  were  brought  against  them,  to  force 
openings  (Esek.  21 :  27,  oc. ;  Jos.  B.  J.,  3,  7, 
19 ;  Jer.  33  :  4.  ko,) ;  or  the  walls  were  under- 
mined (cf.  LXX.,  Jer.  51  :  58 ;  Jos.  B,  J.,  2,  17, 
8) ;  or  attempts  were  made  to  fire  the  towers. 
At  length  the  walls  were  scaled  with  ladders. 
Meanwhile  the  besieged  used  all  means  to  drivo 
the  enemy  away,  either  by  building  the  walls 
higher,  by  raising  new  ones,  by  making  sallies 
from  the  gates,  and  setting  fire  to  the  enemy's 
works,  by  hurling  iavelins,  stones,  and  beams 
at  them,  pouring  boiling  oil  upon  them,  &c. 
(Is.  22  :  10  ;  1  Maco.  6 :  31 ;  2  Sam.  11 :  21,  &o.; 
Jos.  B.  /.,  3.  7,  28;  2  Chron.  26  :  15).  The 
siege  of  well-defended  cities  lasted,  sometimes, 
many  years  (see  Ashdod,  "^  Kings  17  : 5 ;  25  : 1, 
&c.).  The  besieged  were  often  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities  of  hunger  (2  Kings  6  :  25; 
18  :  27  ;  Lam.  4 :  10;  Jos.  Ant,  13, 10, 2 ;  B.  /., 
5,  10,  3).  —  In  a  siege  the  Israelites  were  re- 
quired to  spare  fruit-trees  (Deut.  20 :  19,  &o.; 
of.  2  Kings  3  :  25).     Towns  taken  by 
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were  demolished,  rased,  and  the  ground  strewn 
OTer  with  salt,  and  tbas  devoted  to  perpetoal  bar- 
renness (Judges  9 :  45,  Ac.)*  Its  inhabitants  were 
Sut  to  death,  or  led  off  as  slaves  (2  Maco.  5  :  13, 
o.).  Towns  which  capitulated  were  treated  less 
severely  (Dent.  20  :  11,  Ac.).  Fortifications 
which  have  never  been  taken  are  appropriately 
called  "  virgins"  by  the  Orientals.  The  Chal- 
deans were  celebrated  as  besiegers  (Is.  23  :  13  ; 
Hab.  1 :  10). — (See  Latard's  Nineveh.  Botta 
u.  Plandik,  I.,  49,  52.  56,  68,  69,  70,  77 ;  II.. 
85.  86,  89,  90,  Ac.  Fault's  Real-encycl.,  I.. 
1050,  &c.).  RiliTSCBi.* 

Fortunatni,  VenantifiMt  HonoHuM  Clemen' 
iianust  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  an  author  of  some 
reputation  for  his  age,  was  born  near  Ceneda, 
in  northern  Italy.  At  Ravenna  he  devoted  him- 
self to  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  jurispru- 
dence—  but  gave  special  attention  to  elocution 
and  poetry — hence  his  surname  *' Scholasticis- 
simus."  From  Italy  he  went,  for  unknown  rear 
sons,  to  France,  where  he  soon  gained  favor  as 
a  poet,  at  the  court  of  Sigbort,  King  of  Austra- 
sia.  At  Poictiers  he  found  patronesses  in 
Queen  Radegunde,  and  her  sister,  Agnes,  abbess 
of  the  convent  there.  He  took  priesf  s  orders, 
and  became  their  confessor.  Meanwhile  he 
sealouslv  prosecuted  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal studies,  sustained  intimate  relations  with 
Gregorv  of  Tours,  and  other  eccl.  dignitaries,  to 
whum  Kadegunde  had  warmly  commended  him. 
In  599  he  was  chosen  B,  of  Poictiers ;  he  died  c. 
609.  The  church  of  Poictiers  observes  Dec.  14 
as  bis  anniversary. — Among  his  works  we  men- 
tion :  eleven  books  of  poetry ;  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  used  in  churches;  letters;  small 
poems  upon  his  patronesses ;  the  life  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, an  epic  poem ;  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  —  his  best  production  ;  numerous  biog- 
raphies of  saints,  &o.  —  A  careful,  but  not  com- 
Slete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the 
esuit,  Chr.  Brawtr,  4to. :  Fulda,  1603  ;  2d  ed., 
Mavence,  1617.  which  is  followed  in  the  3d  vol. 
of  Magna  BiUiotk.  Pair,  Lvgdunum,  1677.  The 
best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictine 
M.  A.  Luschi:  Rome,  1785.  2  vols.  4to.  —  (See 
Biogr,  unitfers,,  Paris.  Michwud^  T.  15).     S.* 

Fortunatus,  Patriarch  of  Grado,  Istria.-^In 
consequence  of  the  political  relations  of  Intria  to 
the  East  Roman  empire,  and  that  of  Charle- 
magne, his  position  was  a  diflScult  one.  Having 
become  involved  in  these  relations  (whether  in- 
nocently or  not  we  are  not  told)  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  patriarchate  in  agitations, 
and  away  from  his  See  in  the  home-province  of 
Charlemagne,  whose  party  he  had  joined  in 
opposition  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.  After 
some  time  he  returned  to  Grodo;  but  on  the 
approach  of  a  Greek  army  he  fled.  lie  had 
hardly  regained  his  chair,  when  he  was  accu!«ed 
before  Louis  the  Pious  (821).  He  (i«^n\n  fled, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Michael. 
In  824  he  returned,  and  was  sent  by  Louis,  be- 
fore whom  he  personally  appeared,  to  the  Pope, 
to  have  bis  case  investigated.  Soon  after  this 
he  died  among  the  Franks.  S.* 

Fomm  Appii,  'AhhIov  topov.  Acts  28  :  15.  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
rounded  by  Appius  Claudius.  It  is  near  the 
modern  St.  Donatos.     On  account  of  the  bad 
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water,  and  the  immoralitiet  of  the  SAilora,  the 

Flace  was  in  evil  repute.  Horace  says  of  it  (SaL 
„  5,  4) :  fbrum  Appii  differtym  namtiM^  caup^ 
nibus  atmie  maiignie.  Hence  traveJlera  usably 
hastened  through  it  to  put  up  at  the  **  Three 
Taverns"  (Cicbko,  AU,  2,  10),  situated  on  the 
Appian  way.  some  10  miles  nearer  Rome.  There 
are  said  to  be  remains  of  the  iabema  deoertona 
still  there.  It  was  there  that  Paul  waa  met  by 
his  brethren  from  Rome.  Db.  Pebssbl.* 

Fragments,  the  Wotfenjf&tid^  were  treatisea 
published  by  Lessing  during  the  last  oentory, 
which  set  all  the  theologians  of  £urope  in  0001- 
motion.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proven  that 
the  author  of  these  MSS.  was  Hermann  Sanaei 
Reitnartie,  then  a  professor  in  Hamborg.  l^hey 
were  to  be  entitled:  "Apologie  oder  Schnti- 
schrift  fUr  die  vernlinftigen  Verehrer  Oottee.'* 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  i»f  the 
injury  his  work  might  do,  and  kept  it  onnccaled. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  if  any  fanatics 
should  attempt  to  foist  the  errors  of  Popery  opoo 
mankind,  these  papers  should  be  published.  — 
The  MS.  in  the  Hamburg  city  library  con- 
sists of  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  972  and 
1072  pages,  exclusive  of  an  extensive  register. 
The  chirography  is  plain  and  not  cruwded. 
The  entire  work  was  skeptical  in  its  character, 
and  an  assault  upon  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  yet  the  work  possesses 
value  for  the  history  of  the  theology  of  the 
period  during  which  it  was  composed,  1747-^. 
On  this  account  part  of  it  was  recently  publijihed 
in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift.  W.  Klosx.* 

Fjiuiols  (Franciseu3)  ofAseisi,  and  the  order 
of  fTanciscans.--/Vancesco  Bemardone  was  bom, 
1182,  in  Assisi,  of  Spoleto.  His  free  and  easy 
life  OS  a  youth  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
his  father,  Pieiro  Bemardone,  a  rich  merchant 
who  expended  both  pains  and  money  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  and,  when  grown  up,  made 
him  a  partner  in  business.  His  ambition,  which 
had  hurried  him  into  a  war  waged  by  Ansisi 
against  Perugia,  was  considerably  cooled  by  an 
imprisonment  of  one  year's  duration.  On  his 
return  home  a  severe  sickness  despoiled  the 
world  of  its  charms,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  a 
retreat  he  invoked  the  aid  of  his  Maker.  At 
Rtimo,  whither  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  while 
in  the  act  of  prayer  he  heard  a  voice  command- 
ing him  to  work  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom.  He  forthwith  sold  some  goods 
belonging  to  his  father,  and  his  own  horse,  aod 
gaye  the  pntceeds  to  a  priest.  After  his  retan 
to  Assisi  a  sermon  on  Matt.  10 :  9-10  so  power- 
fully impressed  him,  that,  laying  aside  shoes, 
Stan,  and  purse,  and  putting  on,  instead  of  a 
girdle,  a  rope,  he  began  to  preach  repentance. 
By  the  year  1210  he  numbered  eleven  tbllowers. 
It  being  his  object  to  lift  his  countrymen  out 
of  the  mire  of  sin,  be  drew  up  a  method  of  life. 
His  disciples  were  to  preach  repentance,  not 
only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  also  by  the  force 
of  example,  and.  utterly  regardless  of  human 
respect,  to  look  to  Ood  for  their  reward.  Poverty 
was  to  be  their  delight,  and,  renouncing  the  com- 
forts of  life,  they  were  to  depend  on  alms.  Their 
bodies  were  to  be  hrought  under  by  fasting. 
They  were  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
superiors,  and  no  one  was  to  undertake  a  mis- 
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lion  to  the  Saracens  and  heathen  withoat  their 
Bonsent.    To  preserve  chaatitj,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  alone  with  women.    The  rigor 
of  their  lives  was  to  be  sofVf*ned  by  the  exercises 
of  brotherly  love  and  all  Pharisaio  moroeeness 
esehewed,  whilst  a  merry,  confidinjc  spirit  was 
to  reign  and  role  over  them.    Special  attention 
was  to  be  shown  to  the  sick.    Francis  named 
their  society  **Fraires  minarea"  and  placed  over 
it  a  minister  genenUia,  before  whom  were  to 
appear  once  a  year  all  the  brethren  living  in 
Italy,  and  those  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  sea 
once  in  three  years.  —  Having  obtained  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.  a  verbal  authorisation  of  his 
plans,  F.  returned  to  Assisi  and  devoted  him- 
self with  his  followers  to  the  rigor  of  an  ascetio 
life.     Clara  Scijfit  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  the  wealth  of  her  family,  now  joined  his 
society,  and  became,  1212,  the  foundress  of 
the   Otrler  of  Clarissima  which   gradually  ex- 
tended itself  to  other  countries.     The  Pope  gave 
them  the  role  of  life  drawn  up  by  Benedict ; 
in  1224  they  obtained  one  from  Francis,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Popes,  and  invested  with 
general  authority  bv  Greg.  IX.  (1253).    Af^er 
her  death  (1253),  Clara  was  canonised  by  Alex- 
ander IV. —  In  1212  P.  sent  his  disciples  two- 
by-two  into  the  different  countries  of  Italy ;  he 
himself  went    to    Toscana  where    Count  von 
Oasentius  gave  him  the  mountain  Alvema ;  he 
made  disciples  in  Perugia ;  established  his  first 
cloister  in  Cortona;  whilst  iii  Pisa  and  other 
cities  monasteries  were  formed.     Having  ob- 
tained adherents  in  Florence,  he  returned  to 
Assisi  and  sent  six  brothers  to  Maraco,  who  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  martyrdom.    Resolving  to 
fro  to  Africa  (1213),  he  went  through  Piedmont  to 
Spain,  where  a  sickness  intsrrupted  his  journey. 
Meanwhile  the  order  flourished  in  ItiUy.  In  12i6 
convened  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  determined    that  missionaries 
should  be  dispatched  t«)  every  country.  They  esta- 
blished cloisters  in  Lisbon  and  other  places ;  in 
France  they  were  welcomed,  but  made  no  pro- 
gress in  Germany. — Though  as  yet  unsanctioned 
in  a  formal  way  by  the  Pope,  the  order  grew 
omasingly,  there  having  been  according  to  one 
account  (no  doubt  exaggerated)  5000  brothers 
present  at  the  general  chapter  of  1219,  which 
resolved  to  send  missionaries  to  Spain,  Egypt, 
Africa,  Greece,  Germany,  England,  and  Hun- 
gary.   Cilsarius  of  Spires  succeeded  in  planting 
the  order  in  that  town.    Francis  went  to  Ptole- 
mais,  where  a  captive  of  the  Saracens  he  essayed 
the  conversion  of  the  Sultan  and  obtained  his 
liberty.    Elias,  to  whom  F.  had  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  order  during  bis  absence, 
having  undertaken   some  alteration  in  its  ori- 
frinal  rule,  F.  returned  to  Italy.  —  In  1223  fol- 
lowed the  formal  recognition  of  the  order  by 
Ilonorius  III.     Francis  died  Oct.  4,  1224,  at 
Assisi,  and  was  canonised  (1228)  by  Greg.  IX. 
Twenty-four  years  after  bis  decease,  his  society 
numbered  8000  cloisters  and  200,000  monks  in 
23  provinces.     The  uuprecedented  growth  of 
the  order  was  owing  in  great  part  to  the  favors 
and  indulgences  the  Popes  lavished  upon  it. 

While  on  the  mountain  Alvema  (1224)  —  so 
the  account  runs — with  the  intention  of  fasting 
40  days,  as  he  was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer 


on  the  day  of  the  elevation  of  the  Cro^s,  and 
meditating  on  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour, 
Christ  appeared  to  him  as  a  seraph  and  im* 
pressed  upon  his  body  the  marks  of  his  wounds. 
The  veneration,  accordingly,  entertained  for  his 
memory  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  It  is 
said  that  Francis  himself  related  this  occurrence, 
that  the  Franciscan  Leo,  who  frequently  bound 
op  the  wounds,  was  present  when  it  happened, 
and  that  Pope  Alexander  lY.,  the  sainted  Clara, 
and  many  inhabitants  of  Assisi  saw  them.  Greg. 
IX.  confirmed  the  truth  of  these  miracles  in 
three  bolls,  Nicholas  III.  assented,  and  Bene- 
dict XII.  allowed  a  festival  in  honor  of  them. 
BartholoroUus  de  Pisis  Albrizzi  (f  1401),  an 
Italian  Franciscan,  in  his  liber  conformittUum 
points  out  40  resemblances  between  Francis 
and  Christ,  and  declares  that  0.  T.  prophecies 
spoke  of  him,  that  he  performed  miracles  and 
foretold  the  future,  that  he  was  crucified  and 
placed  above  the  angels.* 

The  son  of  prosperity,  however,  began  to  wilt 
the  fair  flowers  the  order  had  cultured.  It  lost 
the  simplicity  and  humility  upon  which  it  was 
originally  based.  Matthew  Paris,  an  English 
Benedictine  (f  1259),  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Hist,  of  Engliind  (historia  major ^  1243)  narrates 
that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  in  Eng- 
land erected  maj^nificent  buildings,  amassed  im- 
mense wealth,  interfered  with  the  wills  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  acted  for  kings  as  counsellors, 
chamberlains,  treasurers,  and  orators,  adapted 
their  preaching  to  circnmstances,  despised  the 
older  orders,  bntoght  priests  into  contempt,  and 
recommended  themselves  as  confessors  to  the 

Seat  and  their  wives.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
e  case  in  other  countries.  The  commands  of 
Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  opened 
the  way  for  their  elevation  as  Professors  in 
Universities.  Thus,  in  1257  the  Dominican, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan,  Bona- 
ventura,  beoame  Doctors  of  Tbeol.  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  (see  Art.).  The  latter  thoufjh 
defending  his  order  against  the  attacks  of  Wil- 
liam of  St  Amour,  was  not  blind  to  the  abuses 
that  had  crept  in,  but  in  several  treatises  (de 
non  frequentandie  qiuuiubus  eavendiaque  dtscur- 
si&ti^,  and  de  reformandia  fratrihua)  sharply  re- 
buked them,  and  insisted  on  their  removal.  The 
favors  which  the  Popes  continued  to  grant  the 
mendicant  orders  lea  to  frequent  collisions  be* 
tween  them  and  the  University.  Boniface  VIII. 
(1295  and  1296)  freed  the  Franciscans  from  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Bishops;  John  XXII. 
and  Alexander  V.  confirmed  all  their  earlier 
rivileges.  To  obviate  the  boll  issued  by  the 
ast-men tinned  Pope,  the  University  obtained  a 
royal  decree  which  forbade  the  Franciscans  and 
Augustines  the  right  of  preaching  and  bear- 
ing confessions  in  its  churches,  and  Gerson  dis- 
coursed against  it  from  the  pulpit  (1409).  And 
when  Eugene  IV.  released  the  monks  from  the 
observance  of  important  precepts  drawn  up  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  University,  the 
faculty  excluded  them  altogether  (1441).  Eugene 

'  Eranruuii  Alber  (f  1553)  publ.  in  Qerman  iin  ex- 
tract from  thii  book,  with  th«  title,  **  der  BarfUsser- 
mSiiohe  Balen»piegel  oder  Alkoran,"  and  Conr.  Badius, 
of  Qenera,  1556,  one  in  French,  entitled :  rAleorsn  des 
Cordeliers. 
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]ia?ing  been  e?erpowered  by  the  Basle  Synod, 
was  temporarily  suspended.  —  A  vain  ambition 
after  pre-emiDence,  in  the  course  of  time,  en- 
gendered  disputes  between  the  two  mendioaol 
orders.     While  the  Dominicans  plumed  them- 
selves on  a  higher  antiquity,  their  pleasing  dress 
and  the  Apostulio  merit  of  their  preachers,  the 
Franciscans  boasted  of  their  superior  humility 
and  rigor.     As  regards  doctrine,  the  former 
claimed  to  be    Nominalists  and   Augustines, 
whilst  they  regarded  the  latter  as  Realists  and 
Semi  pelagians.    Besides,  the  Franciscans  advo- 
cated the  immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Dominicans  combatted  it.  •—  In 
addition  to  these  disorders,  two  parties  now  con- 
tended fur  the  mastery  in  the  Franciscan  order. 
At  the  head  of  one  stood  Elias — the  one  above- 
mentioned  —  a  worldly-minded,  vindictive  man 
who  had  previously  attempted  to  soften  the 
severe  ascedcism  of  the  order,  and  now  that  he 
was  called  upon  by  Greg.  IX.  to  erect  a  new 
church  in  honor  of  Sl  Francis,  ordered  contrary 
to  the  rule,  collections  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  order.    At  the  head  of  the  other  stood  An- 
tony, of  Padua  (see  Art.),  whose  object  was  to 
preserve  intact  the  ancient  rigor,  of  the  order. 
After  experiencing  a  series  of  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  election  of  £lias  as  superior  by  the 
fm.-chap.  of  1236,  was  confirmed  b;jr  the  Pope, 
he  rigoristia  party  selected  as  their  superior 
John  of  Parent.    The  prinees  and  prelates  ac- 
knowledged Elias.  The  severity  with  which  he, 
aided  by  the  Pope,  treated  the  adherents  of  his 
chief  opponent  CiUarius,  of  Spires,  induced  Greg. 
IX.  to  depose  him  (1239).     The  strict  party 
/   gained  the  ascendency  in  the  person  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Albert  of  Pisa,  and  with  the  election  of 
Crescentitts  de  Jesu  (1244)  E.'s  influence  was 
finally  destroyed.    His  party,  however,  still  re- 
mained, and  Innocent  IV.  encouraged  it  by 
modifying  the  role  (1245),  and  decreeing  that 
the  Franciscans  might  possess  property  provid- 
ing it  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  papal 
chair.  Even  Crescentins,  who  was  deposed  1^7, 
inclined  to  the  milder  party.    His  successor, 
John  of  Parma,  accused  of  heresy,  voluntarily 
resigned,  and  Bonaventura,  who  favored  the 
^  rigorists,  was  chosen.    His  three  successors  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  B.,  who,  though  the 
changes  introduced  by  Innocent  III.,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Pofie,  still  insisted  on  the  obser- 
vance  of  the    original    rule.  —  Nicholas  III. 
effected  a  new  modification  of  the  rule.    He  de- 
creed that  the  Franciscans  were  simply  bound 
by  the  evangelical  counsels;  that  they  might 
use— *not  actually  possess — the  Pope  being  the 
real  owner^- whatever  was  necessary  to  their 
support;  that  they  should  have  nothing  super- 
fluous, nor  borrow  aught ;  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  study,  or  in  Divine  service,  should 
not  be  obligated  to  manual  labor ;  and  that  no 
Franciscan  should  preach  in  a  diocese  without 
permission  from  its  bishop,  nor  any  enter  a 
nunnerv  without  leave  of  the  Pope.     Against 
the  bull  of  N.  rose  up  in  opposition  the  rigoris- 
tic  party,  Peter  John,  of  Oliva,  at  its  head,  and 
fought  against  the  mild  policy  of  the  superior, 
Matthias  of  Aquas  Spartas  ( 1287).   Banished  by 
the  Inquisitor  of  Naples  ( 1307 ),  its  adherents  fled 
— itection  to  Clemens  V.  at  Avignon.    Un- 


willing to  abide  the  order  of  the  Pope,  wfio  wished 
to  effect  a  compromise  by  a  conference  between 
both  parties,  they  elected  a  superior,  and  CI^ 
mens  (1314)  decided  against  them.     After  lus 
death,  they  endeavored  to  make  themselTes  inde- 
pendent in  France,  seised  the  cloisters  Narbonne 
and  Besiers,  and  simplified  their  dresa.    The 
majority  of  them  succumbed  to  John  XXIL; 
the  refractory  were  punished,  and  some  of  thera 
burned.    Against  their  Tertiaries  John  XXIL 
issued  a  bull  in  which  they  are  e^Wed /ratricdH^ 
fraires  de  paupere  vUa,  Btzochi,  Begufni,  and 
aimed  at  the  extinction  of  strife  bj  referring 
points  of  difference  to  the  superi<»rs.    The  obsti- 
nacy of  the  rigorists  called  forth  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  many  of  them  were  burnt. 
—  In  1321  the  question:  Whether  Chrnt  and 
his  Apostles  owned  any  property,  divided  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  the  former  deny- 
ing and  the  latter  affirming.    The  Pope  invoked 
the  opinion  (1322)  of  the  distinguished  Uberti- 
nus  of  Casale,  a  Franciscan  of  the  strictest  sort, 
who  affirmed  that  the  apostles  as  prelates  of  the 
Church  had  a  common  treasury  for  the  soppoit 
of  the  poor  and  the  servants  of  the  Church,  hot 
that  as  individuals  they  possessed  no  worldly 
goods.    Christ  and  his  apostles,  however,  had 
by  (he  law  of  nature  what  was  necessary  for 
their  temporal  needs,  but  no  superflaities.  —  A 
temporary  peace  ensued,  but  in  1322  vrar  again 
broke  out.    The  Franciscans  having,  at  a  gene- 
ral chapter  in  Perugia,  given  an  affirmatiTe  an- 
swer to  the  question  propounded  by  the  Pope 
to  the  prelates  and  doctors  of  theology,  whether 
it  were  heresy  obstinately  to  affirm  that  Chri^ 
and  his  apostles  owned  no  property  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  community,  tho  Pope  de- 
clared (1322)  that  it  was  unorthodox  to  teach 
the  negative;  that  they  used,  sold,  presented, 
and  exchanged  their  goods  according  to  their 
own  good  pleasure ;  that  no  difference  obtained 
between  the  wntifouii  and  actual  property ;  and 
forbade  the  Franciscans  to  receive  tm&cos  H 
procaratorea  in  the  name  of  the  papal  ehtlr  for 
the  regulation  of  its  revenues.    The  controversy 
waxed  warm.    The  superior  Michael,  of  Cesens, 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Pope.     The 
papal  legate  in  vain  attempted  his  deposition  at 
Bologna  ( 1328).   The  Gen.  Chanter  assembled  in 
that  city  paving  renewed  his  election,  the  Pope 
deposed  him,  and  he  appealed  the  third  time  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  future  Council,  de- 
claring that  a  general  Council  alone,  to  which 
the  Pope  himself  was  subject  in  matters  of 
dogmas,  could  decide  a  charge  of  heresy.     In 
1329  terminated  the  bickerings  between  the  F. 
and  the  Pope,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  bull 
of  Nich.  III.,  which  had  also  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, was  adjusted  by  a  compromise.    During 
the  reigns  of  Benedict  All.  ana  Clemens  TI.  the 
division  in  the  order  became  extinct,  and  its 
different   parties   united    in   opposition    to   the 
FratricelH  and  the  Beghards  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Church.  —  Within   the 
order  itself,  however,  were  now  to  be  found  the 
Observant!  and  the  Conventuals ;  the  former  ad- 
hering pertinaciously  to  the  rigorism    of  the 
ancient  rule ;  the  latter  inclining  to  a  milder  in- 
terpretation and  use  of  it. 
Of  the  stricter  Franciscan  congregations  the 
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fkareninct  were  tbe  fini  eetabliahed:  in  the 

istriot  Anoonft,  1302-17,  by  Angelas,  a  Celes- 
ne  hermit  (f  1340),  A  second  (about  1336) 
y  John  des  Valines,  who  built  a  eJoister  in  the 
nbealthy  Bruliano,  near  Foligno  (f  1351  )b  His 
accessor,  Qentile  of  Spoleto,  ereoteld  four  elois- 
3r8,  and  had  permission  to  receive  monks  and 
ovices.  The  envious'Francisoans  accused  them 
f  hospitality  towards  heretics,  and  Innocent 
'I.  annulled  (1355)  the  bull  Clemens  YI.  had 
;ranted  in  their  favor.  —  Paolucci,  of  Folisno, 
Skid  the  foundation  of  the  Obserranti,  1365,  in 
be  wilderness  of  Bruliano,  the  members  of 
rhich,  as  ther  wore  wooden  sandals  (zoccoli) 
rere  called  2Soccolanti.  His  associates  prac- 
ised  the  most  extreme  poverty.  The  energy 
vith  which  Paol.  in  a  public  conference  with 
he  Fratricelli,  insisted  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
o  the  Pope,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Perugia 
o  expel  them  from  their  country.  The  name 
)b8ervanti  was  firat  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
]lostnitz  (fratres  de  obnrvantiOf  fraires  regu- 
oris  observaniioi'Mwing  its  ninth  session  (1415). 
between  the  milder  party  —  Conventnali,  and 
he  Observanti,  there  were  frequent  ooUisions. 
Chough  Martin  Y.  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
brmer,  yet,  influenced  (1430)  by  the  celebrated 
)bserv.,  John  of  Capistrano,  he  convened  a  gen. 
(bap.  at  Assisi  for  the  purpose  of  eiTecting^  a 
compromise  between  them.  A  reconciliation 
ffas  brought  to  pass,  «nd,  though  the  Conv.  con- 
inued  to  persecute  the  Observ.,  the  latter  grew 
n  strength  so  that  in  the  16th  cent,  they  had 
learly  1400  cloisters  in  fifty-four  provinces,  and 
bur  custodia  in  Palestine. — From  the  time  when 
LfOo  X.,  failing  in  his  design  to  unite  all  the 
Pranciscans  in  one  Obeenrance,  gave  to  the 
nilder  party  the  name  of  Conventuals,  there 
sprang  up  a  marked  separation  between  the  two 
lectious  of  the  order.  Both  had  their  own  supe- 
rior, called  minister-ffeneralU  among  the  Obser- 
ranti, who  took  precedence  of  the  min.-gen.  of 
^be  Conventuals.  The^  Convent  gradually  lost 
ground  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  France, 
&nd  Belgium.^ — -The  Council  of  Trent  having 
granted  permission  to  all  regular  orders  (the 
fraires  minora*  de  observaniia  and  Capuchins 
excepted)  to  possess  some  property  in  oommon, 
&  gen.  chap,  of  Conventuals  (1565)  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  their  privileges  from  Pius  lY. 
(1565).  The  milder  policy  of  many  of  the  Con- 
ventuals having  rendered  the  observance  of  them 


*  At »  Qen.  Cbap.  of  the  order,  in  Rome,  Leo  X.  gave 
fche  Observ.  and  the  different  reformed  Franciscan  con- 
gregations, the  exolttsire  right  of  electing  a  superior  on 
condition  of  their  assuming  the  common  name  of 
/ratrea  minorf  dt  ohtrvantia  rtjfularu  Of  this  oharao- 
ter  were  the  eongregation  of  the  above-mentiaoed 
Clarenines,  that  established  by  Paolucci — oallecr^aeoo- 
lanti,  ObttrvanttM  «(  Oordelier$;  the  Minorites  of  the 
Red  of  Yillaereses,  established  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
centary ;  the  Colettanerins,  by  Abbess  Nioolette  of  Cor- 
leni,  in  Pioardy ;  (he  Amadeists,  by  Amadeus,  a  Por- 
taguese;  the  Neutri,  or  Neutres,  an  order  standing 
between  the  Conventuals  and  the  Observanti,  and  the 
CaperolanL  —  The  Spanish  Count,  Juan  de  la  Pnebla 
(-t  1493),  established  a  congregation  for  the  strictest 
observance  of  the  ancient  rule.  His  disciple,  John  of 
Ouadaiape,  founded  the  society  of  the  "Barefooted;" 
they  wore  eoats  of  rough,  ash-ooloored  stoff,  cowls  of  the 
form  of  a  bishop's  mantle,  and  walked  either  without 
shoes,  or  with  wooden  or  Unon  fwaitsliii 


imnosRible,  IHos  V.  (1566)  revoked  their  earlier 
rignts,  and  ordered  that  no  superior  should  eat 
outside  of  the  refectory,  or  own  a  room  besides 
the  dormitory,  or  dispense  the  goods  of  the 
cloisters,  and  that  no  monk  should  possess  any 
property. — Boniface  YIII.(  1300),  in  case  bishops 
refused  the  mendicant  orders  the  privilege  of 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions  in  their  die* 
ceses,  hi^  himself  given  them  the  right,  and 
also  that  of  burying  in  their  churches,  provid- 
ing they  presented  the  priests  with  the  fourth 
part  of  the  inc(»me  thus  obtained.  Clement  V. 
( 131 1 )  confinped  this.  As  the  people  crowded  to 
the  induleenced  churches  of  the  M.  O.,  the 
Synod  of  Vienne  attempted  the  abrogation  of 
their  exemptions,  but  without  success.  Urban 
YI.  deprived  them  of  the  right  (1384)  of  preach- 
ing and  hearing  confessions  at  will,  and  con- 
firmed the  prerogatives  of  bishops  and  priests. 
His  successors,  however,  granted  them  favors. 
—  Among  the  Franciscans  the  most  influential 
were  the  Tertiarii.  As  many  husbands  and 
wives,  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Francis,  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  leave  all  and  follow 
him,  he  advised  them  to  remain  true  to  their 
domestic  obligations  and  to  practise  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  drew  up,  accordingly,  a  rule 
of  life  for  them.  Thus  originated  the  so-called 
third  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  Florentines  built 
a  house  for  women  who  desired  to  ^uit  the  world 
and  exercise  themselves  in  Christian  practices. 
Their  regulations  were  as  follows :  —  None  but 
faithful  Catholics  were  to  be  received  as  mem- 
bers; neither  the  dissolute;  nor  any  married  per- 
son without  the  consent  of  his  partner.  One  year's 
novitiate  over,  a  vow  was  made  to  keep  the 
Divine  commands,  never  to  leave  the  order  ex- 
cept to  become  monks  or  nuns,  and,  three 
months  after  their  profession,  to  make  a  will. 
Their  clothing  was  to  be  of  coarse  cloth,  neither 
quite  white  nor  quite  black ;  forbidden  to  attend 
theatres,  balls  and  dances,  and  commanded  to 
abstain  from  meat  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  and  to  fast  from  Martin-mass  to  Christ- 
mas, and  from  Qninquagesima  to  £aster,  also 
every  Friday,  except  when  Christmas  came  on  that 
dav ;  to  prepare  but  two  meals  a  day  (cases  of 
sickness  excepted),  to  say  the  prescribled  prayers, 
daily  to  hear  mass,  to  confess  on  Christmas  eve, 
£aster,  and  Whitsuntide,  to  take  an  oath  only 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  keep  the  peace  with  every 
man,  and  to  avoid  litigation.  The  mmts^rt,  or 
I  mothers,  were  to  visit  the  sick,  and  exhort  them 
to  repentance.  AH  were  to  attend  the  festival 
of  a  departed  brother  or  sister,  and  the  priest  to 
say  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  An  an- 
nual visitation  was  to  be  made,  and  the  incor- 
rigible excommunicated. — Honorius  III.,  Greg. 
IV.,  and  Nicb.  IV.  (1289)  sanctioned  this  rule,  the 
last  mentioned  with  some  alterations.  Frederick 
II.  persecuted  them,  and,  as  the  heretical  Fra- 
tricelli and  Beghards  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  their  ranks,  John  XXIL  found  it  necessary 
by  means  of  a  bull  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
1>rtiarii  from  them.  Con^egations  of  Tert 
were  formed  in  divers  countries:  in  Spain (1403). 
Portugal  (1444),  Lombardy  (1447),  France  (1289 
and  1594J. — The  cloistered  women  of  this  third 
order  claim  as  their  foundress.  Si.  Elisabeth  of 
Thuringia  (1229) ;  in  Foligro  were  established 
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(1342)  the  Tert.  liTinii;  in  seolusion  (reolatcd), 
and  the  female  Ilospitalitera  (soeure  griees)  were 
contemporary  with  the  order  iteelf.  These  last 
were  divided  into  sisters  of  the  cells,  who  lived 
off  alms  and  served  the  sick  promiscuously ,  the 
sceura  de  lafuiUe^  and  the  soBura  grises  proper. 
In  1567  were  established  in  Madrid  the  Hospi- 
tal-brothers of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis, 
sometimes  called  Obregoni  from  their  founder, 
Bern  hard  of  Obregon,  and  the  Penitent  Brothers 
by  five  mechanics  of  Armontieres,  in  Flanders 
(1615),  called  Boju-Fieux,  ^  In  our  day  have 
been  published,  in  German,  some  poems  written 
by  Franciscans,  e.  g.,  the  cantico'de  la  aealure, 
and  that  commencing:  Infuoco  amor  mi  mise,  by 
St.  Francis ;  the  Dies  iras,  by  Thomas,  of  Celano ; 
and  the  Stabai  mater ^  by  Giacnpone  da  Todi. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Franciscan  Order 
sprang  from  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  age  in  which  its  founder 
lived.  Sincere  and  honest  in  his  intentions, 
while  F.  rigidly  adhered  to  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Komish  Church,  he  aimed  at  re- 
ducing them  to  practice  in  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  his  contemporaries.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  he  established  an  order,  and,  imposing 
on  its  members  the  rule  of  poverty,  commanded 
them  to  go  forth  and  preach  penance  to  a  cor- 
rupt world.*  Fnqklhardt. — Ermentrout. 

FranoiSf  of  St,  Pdnla,  founder  of  the  order 
of  Minime^  which  aimed  at  surpassing  the  aus- 
terities of  the  Minorites,  was  born,  1416,  at  St. 
Paula,  Naples,  in  answer  to  the  prayers^  of  his 
childless  parents.  He  early  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  seclusive  asceticism.  In  his  12tb  year 
be  entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  San 
Marco,  in  Calabria,  and  excited  admiration  by 
his  severe  self-discipline.  Having  returned  to 
St.  Paula,  he  betook  himself  to  a  grotto  near  the 
sea,  and  there  practised  his  devotions  and  lived 
on  herbs  and  the  gifts  of  pious  people.  Scarcely 
20  years  old,  some  persons,  attracted  by  his 
example,  came  and  erected  a  cell  and  chapel 
near  his  grotto,  and  placed  themselves  unaer 
his  direction.  The  number  of  these  soon  multi- 
plied, and  the  Arohb.  of  Cosenxa  «tve  them  per- 
mission to  build  a  monastery  and  church.  In 
1436  these  buildings  could  accommodate  a  nume- 
rous corporation.  This  is,  properly,  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  order ;  they  called  them- 
selves **  Eremites  of  St.  Francis."  To  the  three 
usual  vows  they  added  another  of  continual 
fasting,  i.  e.,  entire  abstinence  from  all  flesh, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  food  prepared 
with  any  of  these  articles ;  except  in  severe  ill- 
ness they  allowed  only  bread,  oil,  and  water. 
F.  himself  slept  on  a  hard  floor,  never  ate  till 
after  sunset,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  endeavored  to  outdo 
F.  of  Assisi.  Still  the  order  grew ;  a  number 
of  houses  were  established  in  Naples  and  Siciljr. 
Paul  HI.  sent,  1469,  a  chamberlain  to  investi- 

'  Upon  F.'a  lifo  les  Halav,  hi§t.  de  S.  Fr,  d'Attie: 
Par.,  1841  (Oerman,  Hnnieh,  1842).  Upon  the  hiit 
of  the  order:  Lucas  Waddikg,  Annalt*  minorum  §. 
trium  ordinum  a  9.  Fr.  itutitHt,  (ed.  2,  T.  I.-XVXI). 
For  a  hilt  of  the  order  until  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  cent,  see  Vol.  VIL  of  Hiltot  :  Paris,  1714-19, 
VII L,  4to.— CoQooming  Frano.  poeti :  A.  F.  Osah am, 
let  PodtM  franoise.  ea  Italie  an  treisidmo  aidole :  Paris, 
1862,  8vo.  (German,  by  Jouvs :  KiLnater,  1853). 


gate  the  truth  of  the  wonders  siud  to  be  wTon«^ 
by  F.  The  Archb.  of  Cosenxa  testified  that  F. 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  raised  up  by  God  to 
display  his  power.  The  chamberlain,  however, 
made  objections  to  Francis's  extreme  aaaterities, 
who  then  took  glowing  coals  into  hta  hands 
without  being  burned.  The  chanaberlain  went 
away  convinced  in  F.'s  favor,  and  reported  ac- 
cordingly, and  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  tbe  order 
(May  23,  1474),  made  F.  superior-general,  al- 
lowed him  to  found  as  many  colonies  as  be 
could,  and  granted  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Afterwards  the  stafates  were  re- 
newed, with  some  modifications,  by  Innoe.  TIIL, 
Alex.  VI.,  and  Julius  II.  Alex.  VI.  chan^ 
their  name  to  Minims. — ^The  biographers  of  F. 
report  many  wonders  as  wrought  by  hioi — simi- 
lar to  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ 
Louis  XL,  of  France,  sent  for  him,  on  his  death- 
bed, and  begged  F.  to  pray  that  his  life  mi^ht 
be  prolonged.  F.  counselled  him,  however, 
rather  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Qod.  Ohar?^ 
VIIL,  Louis'  successor,  retained  F.  at  his  er»art 
as  a  counsellor,  and  allowed  him  to  bnild  two 
monasteries  in  France,  one  in  the  park  of 
Plessis-les-toors,  where  F.  died.  In  1519  Leo  X. 
canonised  him.  The  order  spread  over  Italy, 
France,  Sf ain,  and  Germany.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  %he  last  cent,  it  numbered  450  monu- 
teries,  iuMuding  14  nunneries.  Now  there  are 
but  a  few  in  Italy.  Their  dress  is  a  long  black 
woollen  coat  reaching  to  the  heels,  and  a  cowl 
of  the  same  material.--^  See  Hilarion  dk  Costi, 
U  portrait  deS.Fr.de  Paul,  ftc. :  Paris.  1655). 

Kl.* 
Franoia,  St.  de  Sales,  was  born,  Aug.  21, 
1567,  nt  the  castle  of  the  Count  de  Sales,  9  miles 
from  Annecy,  in  the  diocese  of  GencTa.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  studied  law  and 
theology  in  Paris,  where  he  took  the  row  of 
chastity  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  de  Gm, 
and  Padua,  where  the  Jesuit  Possevin  imprefsed 
him  with  the  necessity  of  combining  piety  with 
learning,  in  order  effectually  to  resist  Protest- 
antism. He  travelled  through  Italy ;  the  cata- 
combs roused  his  devotional  sentiments.  In 
1593  he  returned  home,  and  became  an  advo* 
cate.  His  father  had  planned  a  marriage  for 
him,  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated.  He  wss 
appointed  cathedral  provost  of  (}eneva,  and  the 
expelled  B.  of  Geneva  ordained  him  a  priefit 
Immediately  he  adopted  measures  to  regain  for 
Rome  what  it  had  lost  through  the  Reformatioo. 
Thus  Chablais  was  recovered.  His  chief  resi- 
dence was  at  Thonon.  As  soon  as  he  gained  a 
footing,  he  urged  the  imprisonment  and  banish- 
ment of  the  supporters  of  the  Reformation  (d. 
St.  Bsuvb,  hist,  de  Port  Royal,  Vol.  I.).  With 
the  rope's  knowledge  he  promised  Bexa  a  ca^ 
dinaFs-hat  if  he  would  recant.  —  His  success  ia 
producing  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Rome  in  seve- 
ral districts,  led  the  B.  of  Geneva  to  appoint  f. 
his  coadjutor  (1599).  F.  zealously  improved 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  by  establishing  35 
priests  in  the  diocese.  Gex  having  fallen  over 
to  France,  F.  went  to  Paris  to  arrange  the  affain 
of  that  portion  of  ike  diocese  of  Geneya.  Ha 
preached  there  with  such  effect  that  72,000 
*<  oonversions^'  were  attributed  to  his  instrumen- 
tality.   His  reputation  was  further  raised  bT 
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he  report  thai  the  Protestants  had  tried  to 
)oi8on  bim.  After  the  death  of  Glaadius  de 
Iranier,  F.  was  consecrated  Bishop  (1602).^  He 
(oon  announced  that  he  would  not  tolerate  igno- 
*ant  priests.  He  thoroughly  reformed  the 
nonoBteries  —  although  a  mendicant  monk  re- 
)roached  him  for  allowing  the  people  to  dance. 
Sy  the  aid  of  Franoisca  of  Chantal  be  founded 
he  mild  order  of  the  Visitation  (Sale*ianestes], 
ie  also  effected  an  intimate  relation  between 
Chantal  and  Port  Royal,  over  which,  from  1619, 
le  bad  great  influence.  To  Angelica  he  con- 
ided  his  most  secret  grief  at  the  immoralities 
>f  the  priests  and  monks,  of  whom  be  often  spoke 
ilso  in  ridicule.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  his 
deal  of  an  ecclesiastic— F.  died  Deo.  28,  1622, 
it  Lyons,  and  was  canonised  in  1665.  His  an- 
iiTersary  is  Jan.  29.  His  works,  chiefly  ascetic, 
vrere  collected :  Oeutres  compl,  de  S,  Fr.  de  S, 
Paris  et  Lyon^  ehez,  Oruyoi,  1830-34,  5  vols. 
See  Baudrt,  ^wmil,  aiux  ceuvres :  Lyons,  1836. 
Boasuei  says  ox  him,  that  as  he  read  the  later 
icholiistics  more  than  the  ancient  Fathers,  be 
pras  not  very  decided  in  his  views.  Having 
)een  associated  with  the  French  Academy,  his 
lame  belongs  to  the  history  of  French  literature, 
[lis  numerous,  often  somewhat  far-fetched  com- 
)arison8,  indicate  a  predominant  Spanish  taste, 
lis  masterpieces :  traits  de  V amour  de  Dieu,  and 
Fhiloihea^  are  still  worth  reading. 

Rbuchlin.* 
Francis  XftVier»  a  most  remarkable  man  in 
he  history  of  Missions.  lie  possessed  rare 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  was  full  of  energy 
ind  zeal,  and  yet  humble  and  meek ;  severe  to- 
rardrt  himself  forbearing  towards  others.  He 
ivas  fired  with  self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the  glory 
>f  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men,  especially  of 
leathen.  He  is  not  inappropriatelv  called  the 
Ipostle  of  India  —  having  resumed  the  (tradi- 
ional)  labors  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  there. — 
Ie  was  born  April  7, 1506,  at  the  castle  Xavier, 
lear  Pamplona,  Spain,  of  a  wealthy  old  noble 
amily,  and  early  displayed  unusual  talents.  He 
itudied  at  St.  Barbara's  College,  Paris,  obtained 
be  degree  of  M.  A,,  and  lectured  upon  Phi  lose- 
)hy.  Literary  distinction  was  the  aim  of  his 
kmbition.  Ignatius  Lovola  was  then  studying 
heolugy  in  Paris,  and  Aavier  became  his  room- 
nnte.  At  first  X.  ridiculed  Loyola's  fanaticism, 
>ut  he  was  soon  subdued  by  L.'s  kindness  and 
)iety.  At  one  time  he  inclined  to  Protestant- 
am,  and  attended  Prot. meetings;  but  L.'s  warn- 
nga  prevailed.  He  became  daily  more  attached 
o  L.,  shared  his  fastings,  and  at  length  con- 
iluded  to  study  theology.  There  were  six  young 
neo  of  talent  and  pious  seal,  whom  L.  inducea 
o  take  a  religious  pledge  in  Montmartre;  of 
hese  Xavier  was  the  chief.  Upon  the  host  they 
'owed  perpetual  chastity  and  voluntary  poverty. 
Lfter  completing  their  studies  they  would  go  to 
Terusalem  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
if  Christians  or  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens. 
>bould  they  be  hindered  in  this  they  would  un- 
onditionall^  and  without  pay  go  whithersoever 
be  Pope  might  direct.  They  designed  setting 
ail  frond  Venice,  but  as  Venice  was  then  at  war 
rith  the  Porte,  they  delayed,  meanwhile  serv- 
ag  in  hospitals.  X.  had  that  of  the  Incurables 
Asigned  to  him,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  the 


humblest  services,  and  the  night  in  prayer. 
He  paid  special  attention  to  persons  with  con- 
tagious or  offensive  diseases,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
gust at  first  excited.    In  1537  he  took  priest's 
orders,  lived  in  a  wretched  hut  near  Padua, 
preached  repentance,  and  got  his  daily  bread 
from  door  to  door.    After  the  Jesuit  order  was 
fully  constituted,  the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  asked  for  six  Jesuits  for  the  £.  India 
mission.     X.  was  chosen  as  one.     John  III. 
would  gladly  have  retained  him,  but  he  was  de- 
termini  to  bear  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 
The  Pope  appointed  him  apostolic  Nuntius  for 
India,  with  extensive  powers.    In  1541  he,  with 
two  other  Jesuits,  set  sail.     On  the  way  he 
labored  with  the  sailors.    At  Goa  he  found  but 
feeble  remains  of  Christianity ;  the  heathen  in 
a  miserable  condition;  the  Portuguese  intent 
only  on  getting  rich.    To  correct  the  low  state 
of  Christian  morals,  he  instructed  the  children, 
and  revived  the  seminary  there.  He  attended  the 
sick,  visited  prisoners,  and  early  every  morning 
he  might  be  seen  goin^  around  the  streets  ring- 
ing a  bell  to  gather  children  and  servants  to  the 
place  of  instruction.    The  power  of  his  meek- 
ness and  love  seemed  irresistible.    A  great  re- 
vival followed  his  labors,  and  the  vilest  persons 
were  reclaimed.    He  heard  that  the  Paravas,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  were  in  want  of  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  immediately  went  thither 
with  three  assistants,  and  in  answer  to  a  prayer 
the  entire  tribe  embraced  Christianity  ana  were 
baptized.    Orlandini  reports  that  in  answer  to 
his  prayers  the  sick  ?were  healed,  evil  spirits 
cast  out,  and  even  twordead  persons  restored  to 
life.    He  is  said  to  have  twice  exercised  the  gift 
of  tongues ;  to  have  smitten  robbers  with  terror ; 
and  to  have  stayed  a  plague.    At  one  time  Ma- 
lacca was  beset  by  foes  on  sea  and  land,  and  the 
people  were  greatly  alarmed.    He  ascended  the 
pulpit,  prayed  and  exhorted  to  trust  in  God : 
suddenly  he  paused,  and  after  a  few  moments 
said  the  enemy  bad  been  routed ;  in  a  day  or 
two  the  news  of  their  defeat  reached  the  place. 
He    established,   or    restored,  Christianity  in 
many  places.     Jews,  heathen,  Mohammedans 
were  converted,  although  the  Brahmins  and 
Bonzes  violently  opposed  him.    In  Travankor 
he  is  said  to  have  baptized  10,000  in  one  month, 
and  whole  villages  in  a  day.    Of  course  these 
conversions  were  too  rapid  to  endure.    He  ex- 
erted greater  influence  bv  his  ascetic  life,  and  bis 
kindness,  than  by  wonders,  although  the  truth 
of  many  of  these  seems  well  attested.    He  had 
a  small  catechism  translated  into  the  native 
language,  from  which  he  taught.  He  also  urged 
the  people  to  commit  to  memory  the  creed,  the 
Lora's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  other  prayers.    In  every  place  ho 
appointed  the  fittest  converts  teachers.     His 
plan  was  to  establish  a  network  of  missions  over 
the  whole  country,  though  he  erred  in  thinkine 
the  Inquisition  a  necessary  help.    From  154? 
he  directed^  his  e^e  to  Japan,  wnich  the  Portu- 
guese had  just  discoverea.     In  1549  he  went 
thither,  learned  the  language,  and  preached. 
He  baptized  over  100  Japanese,  and  did  some 
wonders  there.     But  the  Bonzes  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  people  and  Emperor  against 
Christiani^,  and  its  promalgation  was  forbid* 
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den  on  pain  of  death.  Nest  he  turned  towards 
China.  Although  foreigners  were  threatened 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  if  taken  on  Chinese 
territory,  and  although  many  hindrances  were 
put  in  his  way,  he  determined  to  go  there.  He 
was  willing  to  be  imprisoned,  for  the  sake  of 
aocess  to  other  prisoners.  But  when  he  rexiched 
the  island  Santhian,  he  was  overtaken  by  death, 
Dec.  2, 1552.  lie  died  exclaiming :  In  ie  DomtM 
speravi,  tion  eonfundar  in  (etemum.  In  1662 
Greg.  XY.  canonised  him.  By  a  breve  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  he  was  pronounced  the  patron  of 
India.  His  statue,  near  Cape  Comorin,  is  visited 
by  heathen  from  far  and  near. — (See  Hhi.  Soc. 
jfufi  part  prima  s,  Ignatius  auctoreN.  (Mandini: 
Antw.,  1620.  His  biogr.  by  R  Jkmhours,  1621, 
4to.  A  critical  biogr.  of  X.  is  still  needed. 
Comp.  Schrdckh^  chr.  K.-gesch.  seit  d.  Reform., 
III.,  Th.  528,  653,  &c.  Gikselbr,  Lehrb.  d. 
K.-2^esoh.    Ertehu,  Chruber,  Encycl.). 

Fronmdller.* 
Franokdi  Aug,  Hermann^  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Lttbeek,  Maivh  23,  1663.  His  parents 
were  highly  respectable,  and  spent  the  utmost 
care  upon  his  intellectual  and  religious  training. 
His  youngest  sister,  during  her  short  life,  exerted 
especially  a  salutary  influence  over  him.  In 
1666  the  family  moved  to  Gothn,  where  F.  passed 
through  the  gymnasium.  In  1679  he  visited 
the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  Hebrew.  Six  months  after 
be  visited  the  University  of  Kiel,  where  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  family  of  KorthoU^  whose 
lectures,    conversation,    and    friendship    were 

Eowerfol  agents  in  forming  his  mind.  Havins 
eard  of  bis  teachers  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages  were  the  **  two  eyes  in  study- 
ing theology,'' he  now  applied  himself  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  the  former ;  in  the  latter  he 
was  already  well  versed.  T<x  gain  his  end  he 
visited  Hamburg,  and  enjoyed  for  two  months 
|he  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar, 
Etra  Edzardit  who  advised  him  to  read,  In 
course,  the  original  Old  Testament  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice,  F.  read  the  entire  He- 
Drew  Bible  seven  times  in  one  year.  He  was 
encouraeed  in  this  not  onl;^  by  his  respect  for 
the  Word  of  God,  which,  in  its  deeper  meaning, 
was  as  yet  little  known  to  him ;  but  also  by  a 
happy  talent  for  acquiring  languages.  The 
French  and  English  be  had  alread;^  acquired. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Christian  spirit,  tired  of  the 
fetters  of  doctrinal  scholasticism,  had  driven 
him  instinctively  to  the  study  of  the  S.  Scrip- 
tures. An  engagement  as  companion  and 
teacher  of  Hebrew  to  a  young  theologian,  who 
was  studving  at  Leipsic,  enabled  him,  in  1684, 
to  visit  the  Utter  University.  This  gave  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  theo- 
logical and  humanistic  acquirements.  Here  he 
learned  the  Italian  and  Rabbinical  languages,  in 
1685  became  A.  M.,  and  founded,  in  connection 
with  Paul  Anton,  the  Collegium  philobiblicum, 
which  afterwards  became  very  flourishing  under 
his  guidance,  but  also  stirred  up  much  hostility 
agamst  him.  During  this  his  first  sojourn  at 
Leipsic,  be  gave  offence  only  by  a  translation 
of  two  works  of  Mulinos.  Although  we  im- 
plicitly believe  the  translator,  when  ne  tells  us 
^%t  he  does  not  assent  to  every  opinion  of  Mo- 


linos;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  F.  might 
have  furnished  the  German  reader  with  more 
wholesome  nourishment.  But  ho  did  not  see 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  works :  he  wished 
merely  to  lead  the  mind  away  frons  aeholastie 
subtleties  to  an  inward  Christianity. — At  this 
time  his  maternal  uncle,  Glozin,  minister  st 
LUbeck,  gave  to  him  a  second  time  the  Sbabe}- 
lian  family  stipend,  on  condition  that  be  shuoM 
visit  LUoeburg,  in  order  to  be  iostmcied  by  ^ 
pious  and  learned  superintendent,  C  JL  iMnd- 
nagent  in  scriptural  interpretation,  e«pecxallj  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  harmony  of  the  <rive- 
pels.  This  furnished  the  decisive  factor  io  F/s 
religious  development.  His  youth  had  nerer 
been  frivolous,  but  had  been  spent  in  diligent 
stndv :  nevertheless  he  accuses  himself  that  his 
theology  was  merely  of  the  head,  and  not  uftbe 
heart :  that  he  studied  the  Scriptures  to  becoiw 
learned,  not  to  apply  it  to  his  heart  and  Itf«: 
and  that  he  had  not  considered  it  wrong  by 
means  of  knowledge  to  attain  to  honors,  wi^t^ 
and  ease.  With  this  state  he  became  whoUj 
dissatisfied,  and  there  arose  in  him  a  luogi&g 
for  true  godliness,  and  fur  an  entire  surreDdcf 
to  the  cause  of  God.  But  he  was  to  be  broo/^bt 
to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  sin  and  g:race,  of  hit 
sinful  self  and  the  Saviour,  and  to  a  liying  faith. 
This  happened  at  LUneburg.  When  on  o&e 
occasion  he  had  to  preach  on  John  20  :  31,  b« 
saw  that  this  faith  was  yet  wanting  to  him.  He 
tells  us :  **  My  entire  life  passed  before  me ;  I 
could  enumerate  every  single  sin ;  bat  soon  the 
chief  fountain  came  to  view,  via :  unbelief,  or 
misbelief,  with  which  I  had  so  long  deceived 
myself."  He  sank  into  a  deep  distress.  He 
fiiund  how  hard  it  was  to  have  no  God,  to  whom 
the  heart  might  turn ;  to  bewail  his  sins,  and 
yet  not  to  know  why ;  nor  who  it  was,  that 
pressed  out  such  tears,  and  whether  there  really 
was  a  God,  whom  he  had  offended.  In  this  con- 
dition he  knelt  and  prayed  for  deliverance  from 
it,  if  there  really  was  a  God  and  Saviour.  The 
Lord  heard  him  suddenly.  '*  Every  doubt  had 
vanished ;  I  was  assured  in  my  heart  of  the 

fraoe  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  I  oonld  now  c^ 
[im,  not  only  God,  but  also  Father.  All  nui- 
ness  and  distress  of  the  heart  was  removed ;  a 
flood  of  joy  poured  upon  me,  that  from  a  foil  heart 
I  praised  and  magnified  God,  who  had  granted 
me  such  abundant  grace.  In  deep  distress  and 
doubt  I  bowed  the  knee ;  with  inexpressible  joy 
and  assurance  I  arose  again.''  A  few  days  after 
he  preached  on  John  20 :  31.  **  From  that  time,'^ 
he  tells  us,  "I  became  earnest  in  religion ;  and 
it  also  became  easy  for  me  to  deny  all  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts.  From  that  time  also  I 
began  to  suffer  more  for  the  sake  of  the  good.'' 
He  had  experienced,  what  is  wanting  in  so 
many  theologians  and  clergymen  of  his  aj^ 
Hence  his  incessant  efforts  to  impart  his  dis- 
covered treasure  to  others. — F.  made  known  his 
new  faith  in  his  "  au/  Veranlatsung  ehristUektr 
Urtunde  aufirichtig  und  einfdUig  entwoffcnen 
Bekenntniaae  seines  inneren  Wdndds  vor  Gctf* 
in  F.'s  bffentl.  Zeuen.  v.  d.  Dienste  Qottes,  pw 
3).  A  mind  most  oeeply  imbued  with  Christ  is 
manifested  in  it ;  nor  does  it  discover^  even  to 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny  any  trace  of  heterodoxy. 
It  could  be  easily  foreseen^  however,  that  the 
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oew  spirit  woald  bont  manj  of  the  old  and  now  | 
effete  forms. — F.  left  LUoeburg  in  the  sprinj;  of 
1688,  and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  remained 
to  Christmas  of  the  same  year.  Here  he  be* 
came  intimate  with  the  lie.  Nick,  Lange,  after* 
wards  superintendent  of  Brandenburg.  In  con- 
Tersations  with  the  latter  concerning  prevalent 
errors  in  the  education  of  children,  the  idea  of 
establishing  in  Hamburg  a  private  school  for 
children  suggested  itself  to  nim.  He  tells  us 
that  in  this  way  he  not  only  acquired  patience 
and  forbearance  in  the  treatment  of  religious 
errors,  but  also  learned  how  corrupt  was  the 
existing  school-system,  and  how  defective  the 
training  of  children ;  and  at  this  time  already  he 
entertained  a  strong  desire  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  a  reformation  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  young.  He  often  said  that 
his  experience  at  Hamburg  was  the  foundation 
of  all  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
aflerwards.  The  results  of  this  experience  he 
summed  up  in  his  '*  Von  Erziehung  der  Kinder 
zur  GoUseligk.  u.  christl.  Klugheii^—liia  uncle 
permitted  him  to  use  his  Shabellian  stipend  in 
visiting  any  university  which  he  might  prefer. 
He  went  to  Leipsic,  not  without  an  anticipation 
of  various  struggles,  but  also  fortified  by  a  con- 
fident faith  to  meet  them.  He  first  visited  Dres- 
den, in  order  to  derive  strength  and  counsel 
from  Spencr,  The  latter  approved  of  his  de- 
sign of  giving  practical  exegetical  lectures.  On 
bis  return  to  Leipsic  in  the  spring  of  1689,  F. 
lectured  on  several  epistles  of  Paul,  and  this  in 
the  German.  His  room  was  soon  too  small  for 
the  crowd  of  hearers :  2}r»  Olearius,  rector  of  the 
University,  granted  him  the  use  of  one  of  the 
academical  halls,  but  even  this  became  too  small. 
Being  charged  during  the  summer  vacation  with 
the  so  called  lectionea  cereaUs,  he  explained  to 
nearljjr  300  hearers  the  2d  £p.  to  Timutby  The 
colUgia  phUobiUica  were  also  still  continued, 
and  F.  at  the  same  time  caused  the  more  ad* 
vanced  students  to  deliver  in  his  presence  homi- 
lies on  passages  of  Scripture.  Ihese  exercises 
bad  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  students,  who 
were  led  by  them  to  the  sadl^  neglected  Scrip- 
tures, and  thus  also  to  Christianity.  A  new 
spirit,  one  of  patience,  self-examination,  of  ao- 
tivo  faith,  seemed  to  animate  the  scholastic 
youth.  At  this  time  arose  the  name  of  Pietist, 
Other  foreseen  annoyances  did  not  fail  to  arise : 
the  new  teacher  was  envied  his  brilliant  suo* 
oess ;  the  pedantic  objection  was  urged,  that  the 
use  of  the  German  was  intolerable;  it  was  a 
fault  that  he  made  the  way  of  salvation  no  easy 
thing ;  to  many  he  seemed  pretentious,  as  wish- 
ing to  know  more  about  this  way  than  old  doc- 
tors; he  was  already  charged  with  deviating 
from  true  doctrine,  and  decried  as  the  head  of 
the  new  sect  of  Pietists,  and  as  a  hypocrite. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  1690  the  theological 
faculty  prohibited  his  theological  lectures;  in 
the  same  year  he  left  Leineic,  and  in  the  year 
after,  Schade  and  Anton,  bis  colleagues  in  the 
collegia philobiblica,  followed  his  example.  After 
a  short  usefulness  at  L&beek,  he  was  appointed 
in  June,  1690,to  the  diaconate  in  the  Augustine 
church  at  Erfurt.  Here»  also,  in  union  with 
BreiihoHpt  (see  Artl,  he  labored  with  much 
success.  It  appeared  here,  that  the  preaching 
20 


of  the  pure  gospel,  however  pungent,  was  moti 
attractive.  His  sermons  were  listened  to  by 
persons  from  all  the  country  around ;  even  by 
Rom.  Catholics  some  of  whom  came  over  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  F.  sought  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  his  sermons  by  repeating  them  at 
home,  and  by  spreading  the  N.  Testament,  and 
other  good  books.  But  here  also,  as  was  fore- 
seen, trials  were  not  wanting;  some  of  them 
were  prepared  for  him  bv  his  colleagues ;  others, 
by  the  fanatical  Catholics,  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  electoral  Mayence,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  Erfurt  belonged,  stirred  up  against 
the  bold  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
After  he  bad  been  vainly  accused  of  scattering 
heretical  books,  an  Electoral  rescript  ordered 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  city  as  an 
originator  of  a  new  sect.  F.  complained  of  this 
order  to  the  Council ;  but  he  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  city  within  two  dsys.  Having  em- 
ployed these  days  in  comforting  the  members 
of  his  church,  he  left  Erfurt  in  Sept.,  1691,>  and 
went  to  Gotha.  Here  he  received  a  letter  from 
Berlin,  inviting  him  over  into  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  Deo.  22, 1691,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages 
in  the  new  University  of  Halle,  to  which  the 
pastorship  of  the  church  of  St.  Georee  at  Glaor 
cha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  was  added. — lie  arrived 
at  Halle  Jan.  7,  1692,  entered  upon  his  pasto- 
rate in  February,  and  commenced  his  lectures 
at  Easter.  For  the  latter  he  received  no  salarjr, 
since  the  pastorship  had  been  given  him  for  this 
purpose.  He  was  now  at  the  place,  which,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  was  to  be  the  sphere  of  his 
ever  increasing  labors.— In  mentioning  the  name 
of  A.  H.  Francke,  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Halle, 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  it,  are 
always  suggested  to  the  mind ;  these,  however, 
form'only  a  part  of  F.'s  labors ;  his  labors  as 
pastor  and  teacher  of  theology  are  the  true  key 
to  his  other  labors. — As  pastor,  he  came  into  a 
long  neglected  congregation.  His  predecessor 
had  been  deposed  for  adultery ;  religion  was  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  luxurious  vices  stalked  alongside 
of  the  bitterest  poverty.  The  clergy  were  such 
as  we  generally  find  them  at  the  origin  of 
Pietism.  They  held  stiffly  to  the  pure  doctrine 
and  to  the  old  routine  of  a  comfortable  pastorate. 
His  field  not  only  demanded  great  labor  and 

{>atienoe,  but  he  had  also  to  expect  that  his  col- 
eagdes  would  act  towards  him  as  they  had 
done  at  other  places.  He  first  secured  a  posi- 
tion for  himself  by  his  sermons,  which,  as  in 
Erfurt,  made  a  deep  impression,  and  attracted 
crowds  from  the  entire  city  ;  for,  although  they 
were  not  marked  by  elegant  rhetoric,  gorgeous 
imagery  and  piquant  anecdote,  they  neverthe- 
less conveyed  snch  a  warm  faith,  simplicity,  and 
love,  connected  with  a  bold  condemnation  of 
prevailing  vices,  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
than  awaken  and  nourish  Christian  life.  The 
citizens  of  Halle  gladly  turned  from  the  dry, 
abstruse  disquisitions  of  a  dead  orthodoxy, 
which  were  generally  heard  in  the  churches,  in 

*  At  Erfurt  he  jtt  wrote  his  '« Abgen&tbigto  Ffirttsl. 
laog  der  angegrlindeten  und  anerweislicbeQ  Beschol- 
dignngen  nnd  Uawabrheiten,  welcbe  in  dem  jiingtt  ia 
I«eipiig  publidrten  Pfiogitprogramm  von  Csrpsov  sa- 
tbslten  Bind." 
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order  to  be  onee  more  edified  by  truly  apoetoli- 
eal  sermons.   Francke's  sermons,  eompared  with 
those  of  our  own  age,  are  often  ?ery  len|!;thy ; 
bat  this  was  no  objection  then,  and  was,  besides, 
more  than  atoned  for  by  their  rich  matter.    But 
F.  trained  bis  congregations  in  other  ways  also. 
Social  meetings,  held  at  first  daily  in  his  own 
house,  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  prevent  evil 
reports,  in  the  church,  became  to  many  a  source 
of  awakening  and  edification.   For  the  neglected 
youth  he  instituted  public  catechisations,  which 
were  numerously  attended  by  adults  also.    To 
his  pastoral  labors  he  devoted  himself  with  on- 
tiring  seal,  gaining  the  hearts  by  his  mild  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  thus  also  securing  a 
hearing  for  his  admonitions.    As  confessor  also 
he  exerted  a  salutary  influence  hj  scrupulously 
attendinf^  to  the  wants  of  every  individual.    A 
rule  of  his  own,  that  application  to  attend  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  be  made  in  person  at 
his  house,  assisted  materially  in  this;  for  he 
improved  the  opportunity  to  examine  their  spi- 
ritual condition  and  to  impart  wholesome  admo- 
nition.   In  order  to  engage  with  more  freedom 
in  this  work,  he  declined  the  customary  con- 
fessional fee.    Besides  this,  he  tried  to  increase 
hia  usefulness  by  various  literary  labors  treat- 
ing of  different  points  of  practical  religion,  such 
as  the  r^Mling  of  the  Scriptures,  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  prayer,  also  on  dancing.    That 
F.,  like  Spener,  oombatted  the  errors  connected 
with  the  pietistic  movement,  is  well  known. 
Thus  he  aaroooished  separatists,  who  were  fond 
of  denouncing  the  established  Church  as  Babel, 
that  Babel  was  in  their  own  hearts,  so  long  as 
they  uncharitably  judged  others.     liis  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  was  also  too  deep  to  let 
him  mistake  an  outward  for  a  true  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world.  —  With  his  pastoral  labors, 
those  as  academical  teacher  stand  in  close  con- 
nection; tbitf,  in  fact,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
latter.    We  are  thus  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Ilnllc.    This  University  was  from 
its  beginning  a  nursery  of  the  new  spirit  intro- 
duced by  Spener  and  his  friends,  and  S.  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  appointment  of  its  first 
theological  teachers.     A  new  institution  could 
accommodate  itself  to  the  new  spirit  more  readily 
than  one  that  was  hampered  by  ancient  forms. 
But  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  labors  of  F. 
and  his  colleagues,  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  the  later  excres- 
oences  of  the  University.    Franoke  is  unjustly 
made  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  vulgar  rationalism. 
Pietism,  so  fur  from  being  a  bridge  to  modern 
neology,  rather  prevented  its  earlier  appear- 
ance.   Like  the  Reformation  of  the  10th  cent., 
it  possessed  the  great  merit  of  bringing  back  an 
apostatizing  age  to  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  indifferentism. 
It  gave  to  the  I8th  cent,  in  Germany  its  reli- 
gious impulse  and  character,  which  German 
rationalism  in    its  utmost   aberrations  could 
never  wholly  ignore,  and  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  contemporary  French  pbilbso- 
phy.    All  human  labor  is  modified  by  time  and 
place  both  in  its  results  and  its  essential  quali- 
ties.   In  the  German  Lutheran  Church  ortho- 
doxy had  taken  the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
scholastic  forms  that  of  a  living,  active  faith. 


Pietism  saw  the  deepest  want  of  the  age  when 
it  reversed  the  order.  In  this,  of  eovT9t^  it 
manifested  a  certain  onesidedneiie ;  bot  this  wis 
necessary  and  ful It  justified. — Frsneke  was  not 
a  theological  teacher;  bot  bow  intimately  he 
connected  bis  professorship  with  theology,  ap- 
pears from  his  Easter  programme  of  16^  in 
which  he  commends  the  study  of  the  Uebrew 
and  Greek,  the  languages  of  the  S.  Seriptore?. 
He  held  this  office  to  1699 ;  in  1698  he  became 
Professor  of  Theology,  and  continued  each  until 
his  death.  From  171&-17  he  yraa  prorector. 
His  colleagues  were  Bayer  (for  a  short  time 
only)  Anion,  Breitkavpt;  after  1709,  J.  H. 
Mickadia  and  Joach.  Lange;  and,  after  1716, 
Herrenachmid,  who  all  labored  in  bis  own  spint. 
The  theological  faculty  seemed  thus  peculiarly 
fitted  to  spread  Spener's  principles.  F.  began 
his  theological  labors  in  1698  with  an  introdue- 
tion  to  the  O.  T.,  and  afterwards  he  extended 
these  lectures  to  the  N.  T.  Hermeneuties  also 
seemed  to  him  of  great  importance ;  he  regarded 
it  a  chief  requisite  of  the  theological  teacher  to 
be  a  good  interpreter  of  the  S.  Scriptores.  Tp 
to  1726  he  lectured  repeatedly  on  hermeneuties, 
and  in  1712  he  published  his  prcdeciiones  hermi- 
neuliece.  His  rules  he  applied  moreoTer  in  Idi 
expositions  of  portions  or  entire  books  of  tbs 
Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  His  maxim  was:  ikeohffut 
naseitur  in  seripturis,  and  he  lamented  the  fact 
that  during  his  studies  he  had  heard  scarcely 
any  exegetical  lectures.  Thus  also  in  his  Me- 
ihodwt  studii  iheologici,  he  strongly  commends 
the  study  of  the  originals  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  of  the  Chaldaic.  He  desired  that  the  He- 
brew text  should  be  as  familiar  to  the  theologiax: 
as  the  German.  To  this  end  the  CoUeffium  ori- 
entaU,  founded  by  him,  rendered  essential  se^ 
vice.  That  his  exegesis  was  sound,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  insisted  strenuously  upoc 
the  investigation  of  the  literal  sense.  Nor,  as 
appears  from  the  above  Meihodvs,  did  he  suffer 
the  other  theological  branches  to  be  neglected. 
He  did  not  even  wish  the  so-called  polemical 
theology  to  be  set  aside,  but  only  that  it:  shooM 
be  properly  regulated;  since  an  intimate  a<y 
quaintance  with  heresies  helped  to  purify  and 
protect  piety :  *'  that  many,  from  ignorance  of 
Ch.  History,  expressed  opinions,  which  are  un- 
tenable."  Mdh,  si,  ih,  c.  111.,  J  31.  He  re- 
marks, ibid.,  {  28,  that  in  dogmatics  two  ex- 
tremes must  be  avoided ;  we  must  assign  to  the 
study  of  it  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  im* 
portance.  As  regards  the  first,  he  assaib  the 
reigning  scholasticism,  as  calculated  to  lead 
some  into  skepticism ;  as  regards  the  second,  be 
rejects,  with  Spener,  an  error  of  pietism,  which 
pretended  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  made 
the  study  of  doctrinal  works  unnecessary^.  Be- 
sides the  courses  of  study  already  mentioned, 
he  gave  to  his  students  careful  instructions  in 
everythinjr  needed  for  the  discharge  of  their 
future  duties;  such  as  in  catechetics,  homilettcs, 
pastoral  theology,  and  even  in  casuistry,  llh 
Uctionea  parcmeticas  were  especially  useful  and 
instructive.  These  took  place  on  Thurnday, 
from  IQ-U,  during  whicn  hour,  by  special 
arrangement  of  the  faculty,  no  other  lectures 
were  given,  so  that  every  theol.  student  mi^ht 
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>e  able  to  attend.  They  were  intended  to  en- 
brce  upon  the  studenta  all  that  beloneed  to  an 
earnest  religion,  and  to  a  proper  diecharge  of 
>fficial  duties.  He  confined  himself  to  no  par- 
icular  theme.  In  theiie  lectures  he  al80  gave 
lints  to  hie  stndents  as  regards  the  proper  ar- 
ungeroent  of  their  studies.  At  first  he  gave 
ipecial  partenetic  lectures  on  the  Methodiu 
tudii  ikeologiei^  which  afterwards  appeared 
inder  the  same  title ;  and  gathered  at  the  same 
ime  the  materials  for  his  ^ea  studiosi  iheclogias 
publ.  1712).  After  1720  he  gave  special  lee- 
ionea  melhodologiccis,  which  had  no  connection 
rith  the  parasnctic  lectures.  These  latter  sug- 
rested  also  the  Monita  pagioralia  iheohgica, 
Trom  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  F.'s 
hcKilogical  strength  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
ield  of  strict  science ;  his  works  also  show  this. 
The  religious  moral  intereiit  was  so  prominent 
vith  him,  that  he  defined  theology  to  be  uberiar 
hristianUmi  culivra.  He  taught  in  connection 
rith  this,  that  Christ  was  the  special  aim  of 
heological  studies.  In  his  Method,  »L  th»  c.  II., 
3,  he  expresses  some  beautiful  sentiments  on 
his  point.  Indeed  such  principles  furnish  a 
ruitml  germ  for  a  prosperous  development  of 
heological  science.  In  his  theological  labors 
r.  manifests  an  organizing  talent  similar  to  that 
vhioh  gave  rise  to  the  Orphan  Asylum.  —  But 
f  F.'s  labors  were  crowned  with  important  re- 
ults,  opposition  also  was  not  wanting.  The 
:Iergy  of  Ilalle,  even  before  F.'s  arrival,  had 
n  their  sermons  made  violent  attacks  on  the 
i'iettsts,  and  drawn  upon  themselves  thus  a 
harp  reprimand  from  the  government.  The 
pirit  of  F.'s  labors,  the  applause  awarded  to 
lim,  bis  influence  among  the  citizens,  the  small 
lumbers  attending  at  toe  other  churches  com- 
lared  with  the  crowds  attending  his,  all  this 
>rooght  the  ill-feeling  against  him  to  an  out- 
>urst.  Some  excesses  of  his  adherents,  also, 
;avo  to  his  enemies  welcome  occasion  for  an 
kttack  upon  him.  See,  it  was  said,  what  his 
loctrines  lead  to.  The  vilest  reports  were  spread 
concerning  his  meetings  for  social  prayer.  Mat- 
ers came  to  such  a  pass,  that  in  Nov.,  1692,  the 
S lector  appointed  a  special  commission  to  settle 
he  odious  quarrel.  The  articles  of  agreement, 
vhicb  were  far  more  favorable  to  F.  than  to  the 
;ity  clergy,  were  read  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
idfvent  in  all  the  churches  within  and  without 
he  city,  and  thus  the  peace  restored  until  1G98. 
n  this  year  F.  gave  new  offence  by  a  sermon 
»n  False  Prophets.  Although  he  avoided  all 
personalities,  it  was  nevertheless  evident  to  his 
learers  that  he  referred  to  abuses  near  at  home. 
The  clergy  of  Halle  applied  the  sermon  to  them- 
«lve8,  and  again  from  their  pulpits  fulminated 
kgainst  the  Pietists,  and  even  brought  com- 
plaints against  F.  before  the  Comistorium.  The 
atter  called  upon  F.  to  answer,  and  to  state  his 
objections  to  the  clergy.  F.  answered  that  it 
ras  not  his  fault  if  some  of  the  clergy  felt  ag- 
grieved by  his  sermon;  at  the  same  time  1^ 
;ave  a  manly  statement  of  things  which  he  cen- 
ured  in  his  colleagues,  and  complained  espe- 
ially  that  they  had  warned  the  people  not  to 
.tiend  his  church,  since  this  was  the  road  to 
lell.  The  olergr  defended  themselves,  and 
•ceased  F.»  with  Breithaupt  and  Anton,  of  vari- 


ons  errors.  A  second  commiiston  effected  a 
compromise  between  the  parties,  which  again 
was  more  favorable  to  F.  and  his  colleagues 
than  to  the  clergy.  After  this  F.'s  influence 
extended  more  and  more.  In  1715  he  became 
pastor  of  St.  Ulrich's,  and  thus  member  of  the 
minisiei'fum.  At  his  death  only  two  of  his 
former  opponents  were  still  living,  one  of  whom, 
J.  G.  Francke,  but  no  relative,  called  him  in  a 
funeral  discourse  a  theologian  of  the  highest 
merit  in  the  Luth.  Church.  He  had  various 
opponents  abroad  also,  who  attacked  especially 
his  labors  as  theological  teacher.  —  F.  suffered 
also  violent  attacks  as  founder  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  and  the  other  institutions  connected 
with  it ;  for  they  were,  indeed,  the  most  faithful 
expression  of  his  spirit,  and  contributed  most 
largely  in  establishing  and  extending  his  infln- 
ence  ;  but  to  these  attacks,  also,  we  owe  an  ex- 
tended account,  by  F.'s  own  pen,  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  grand  creation  of  the  newly 
awakened  Christian  spirit. — Being  pained  to  see 
the  coarse  habits  and  ignorance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  he  took  occasion  at  the  stated 
distribution  of  alms  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the 
concerns  of  the  soul.  From  1594  he  had  them 
all  to  come  to  his  house,  questioned  the  Toung 
from  the  catechism  whilst  the  old  listened,  then 
addressed  to  them  an  exhortation  and  closed 
with  prayer,  after  which  he  distributed  the  alms 
and  announced  that  he  would  continue  thus 
every  week.  The  great  ignorance  which  he 
thus  discovered,  led  to  another  step.  He  sought 
to  bring  a  number  of  children  to  school  by  pre- 
senting the  school-fees  to  the  parents ;  but  the 
latter,  though  they  punctually  came  for  the 
money,  did  not  send  tncir  children.  Meantime, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor,  he 
had  also  commenced  to  send  around  a  savings 
box  for  the  charitable  gifts  of  pious  Christians  r 
but  afterwards  he  put  up  such  a  box  at  the  door 
of  the  parsonage,  and  inscribed  upon  it  1  John 
3  :  17,  and  2  Cor.  9  :  7.  One  day,  about  Easter 
of  1695,  he  found  that  a  charitable  hand  had  de- 

Eosited  7  florins.  It  was  by  a  pious  widow  of 
igh  connections  named  Knorr.  He  at  once 
determined  to  begin  with  it  a  charity  school. 
On  the  same  day  yet  he  purchased  books  for  two 
thalers,  and  engaged  a  poor  student  to  give  in- 
structions two  hours'  doily,  paying  him  two 
groshen  a  week  for  his  services.  This  is  tlie 
beginning  of  Francke's  institutions,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  have  benefitted  so  many 
thousands  both  for  time  and  eternity.  The 
school  was  opened  in  an  antechamber  of  F.'s 
study.  But  his  first  experience  was  discourag- 
ing; fur  of  27  children  which  had  reoeivM 
books,  only  four  returned ;  the  others  sold  their 
books  and  staid  away.  New  books  were  pur- 
chased, which  were  always  left  in  the  school. 
To  encourage  the  children,  a  small  alms  was 
distributed  to  them  weekly.  After  the  7  florins 
ny'ere  spent,  now  contributions  flowed  in.  It  was 
soon  known  with  what  care  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  taught,  and  a  number  of  citizens 
offered  to  pay  a  weekly  fee,  if  their  children  also 
were  admitted.  The  number  of  scholars  in- 
creased 80  much,  that  a  second  and  third  room 
had  soon  to  be  rented.  The  paying  were  now 
separated  from  the  charity  scholars,  and  sepa- 
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rate  iostractions  giyen  to  eaoh.  But  as  F. 
always  found  that  home  example  destroyed  the 
impressions  made  at  the  school,  he  resolved  to 
take  a  few  children  under  his  constant  care. 
An  unexpected  legacy  enabled  him  to  support 
an  orphan  from  the  yearly  interest.  Looking 
around  for  such  a  subject,  four  were  named  to 
him,  and  he  determined  to  receive  them  all 
(Nov.  5,  1695).  On  the  16th  of  Nov.  they  num- 
bered already  nine.  The  supervisor  of  them 
was  O,  H,  ifeubatier,  a  pious  student,  who  ever 
after  was  F.'s  lealous  and  disinterested  assistr 
ant.  During  the  next  year  a  house  adjoining 
the  parsonage  was  purchased ;  and  the  year  fol< 
lowing  a  second  one.  The  number  of  orphans 
soon  rose  to  150,  for  whom  free  boarding  was 
provided.  From  these  the  teachers  fur  the 
charity  school  were  now  divided  into  males  and 
females,  the  number  of  classes  increased,  and  a 
class  for  the  elements  of  the  higher  studies  added 
to  the  school  for  paying  scholars.  At  the  same 
time  a  school  was  establisbed  for  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.—- As  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for 
all  demands,  F.  resolved  to  build  an  Orphan 
Asvlnm,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid 
July  24,  1698.  To  this,  kings,  princes,  and 
nenials  contributed  their  portion.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1701,  and  occupied  by  the  orphans. 
New  additions  were  made  to  it  from  year  to 
year,  as  circumstances  demanded.  In  1698  the 
number  of  orphans  was  100,  and  at  F.'s  death 
134.  The  pupils  in  the  different  schools  num- 
bered in  1698,  500;  in  1709,  1100;  in  1714, 
1775 ;  and  at  F.'s  death,  2207.  ^  In  all  these 
labors  F.  was  energeticalljr  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  men.  This  was  natural ;  for  an 
activity  like  that  of  F.  creates  its  own  agents 
and  instruments.  We  mention  Elera,  founder 
of  the  book  eatablishment  of  the  Asylum  (see  his 
life  by  J)r,  Knapp,  in  his  Leben  from,  JHUnner 
dei  18.  Jakrh.:  Ilal.,  1829);  Chr.  Fr.  Richier, 
author  of  well-known  hymns,  and  physician  to 
the  Asylum,  fHll;  and  Herrenschmid,  after 
1715  his  colleague  in  the  theol.  faculty,  and 
after  1716  subdirector  of  Asylum ;  f  1723.— Not- 
withstanding the  faithful  assistance  of  these 
men,  F.'s  immense  labors  soon  injured  his  health. 
To  restore  this,  he  made  various  journeys  through 
Germany  as  far  as  into  Holland.  These  jour- 
neys helped  to  create  supporters  for  his  under- 
takings, to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  convert 
enemies  into  friends.  In  1726  he  felt  his  strength 
diminishing.  May  15th  he  gave  his  last  parsd- 
netic  lecture.  May  24th  he  spent  for  the  last  time 
with  several  friends  in  the  garden  of  the  Asylum, 
when  he  offered  a  fervent  thanksgiving  for  the 
merciful  providences  of  Qod.  lie  died  June  8, 
1727.  He  left  a  daughter  and  a  son.  Rich 
materials  for  F.'s  biography  may  l>e  found  in 
the  collected  Epicedien:  llalle,  1727,  fol. — 
Franeke*M  Stijlung.,  eijie  Zeit8chr,\  herautg,  von 
Schuleef  Knapp  «.  NUmtytr,  On  F.  as  acade- 
mical teacher,  see  especially  in  the  latter,  Vol. 
2,  p.  221,  an  essay  by  Schuhe.  Also,  Chiericke, 
A.  H,  Franeke^  eine  Dtnksckr,  zur  Sdc,-Feier 
jetaet  Todea :  Halle,  1827.  A.  H,  Franeke,  od. 
Macht  ti.  Segen  dei  Oebeies  ti.  GcUvertr.^  by  Rosa^ 
lie  Koch;  Breslao,  1854;  a  book  for  the  people. 

HxRzoo.  —  Eeuucke, 


Prank,  Seba^ian^  bom  aboot  1500  at  Donao- 
w5rth,  was  one  of  those  fanatical  sectaries  of 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  who  have  famisbed 
modern  Don  Quixottes  of  the  spirit^  and  Ro- 
manists a  welcome  opportunity  for  tradaeiDg  the 
Reformation,  and  for  opposing  the  poaitiye  phi- 
losophy and  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Cbnrch. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  1528,  he  translsted  and  prefaced  a  work  of 
Althamer,  Luth.  preacher  at  N.,  entitled  ^Di^fl- 
lage  od.  Vereinig.  d,  atreit.  Sprileh  t.  d,  Sekrifi," 
He  also  published  a  work  against  drnnkennesa, 
in  which  already  the  germs  of  panthetso  and 
false  subjectivism  become  apparent.  His  yievv 
found  no  favor  with  Luther  and  the  Nnrem- 
ber^ers,  and  F.  therefore  sought  a  field  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  in  S.  W.  Germanj,  t» 
which  the  contagion  of  the  Anabaptist  distarb- 
ances  of  North  Germany  had  spread.  lU 
went  to  Strashurg,  where  he  published  bis 
**Chronika,  etc.,  von  Anheg.  bis^  1531."  Hh 
lively,  attractive,  and  popular  style  shotrs  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  German  pruae  wri- 
ters of  his  age.  But  his  history,  though  it  evi- 
dences  immense  reading,  shows  little  tact  an^ 
judgment.  Melanchthon  called  him  an  **iudoela 
condiior  hietorice"  Whatever  bis  defects,  his  is 
still  the  merit  of  having  written  the  first  univer- 
sal history  in  German. — The  work  gave  him  no 
abiding  place  at  Strasburg.  Bucer  seems  to 
have  opposed  him.  We  find  him  neximt  Esalin- 
gen  on  the  Neckar.  where  he  gained  a  liying  as 
eoap-baUer.  In  1533  he  moved  to  Geisalingen, 
in  the  territory  of  Ulm,  which  latter  city,  in 
1534,  offered  him  graiuUouelg  the  rights  of 
citisenship.  He  now  lived  by  his  pen.  But  hii 
liberal-minded  patrons  in  Ulm  sustained  hia 
with  difficulty  against  Melanchthon.  Bucer. 
Freeh t  von  Ulm,  and  the  landgrave  of  neseea. 
When,  therefore,  in  1535  his  **Paradoxa'*  ap- 
peared, the  storm  burst  over  him.  His  citixeo- 
ship  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  warned 
to  leave  the  city ;  but  being  well  represented  is 
the  council,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  until 
1538.  Meantime  Sohwenkfeld  had  also  created 
disturbances,  and  F.  did  not  avoid  all  contact 
with  him.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1539,  be  wsf 
forced  to  leave  the  city,  and  henceforth  led  a 
vagrant  life  until  he  died  in  1545,  at  BaseL  His 
doctrines  were  condemned  at  the  convention  of 
Smaloald  in  1540.  Luther,  also,  denounced 
him  in  the  strongest  terms.  —  (See  Erbcam, 
Oeach,  der  proL  Sekt,  im  ZeiialL  da-  Rtf*^ 
Schbnkil,  doe  Wee.  dee  Proleetaniiemus,  Waia 
de  vita  Franci:  Erl.,  1793.— Ch.  K.  ak  Exm, 
Nachleee  gu  F,*e  Leb,  u  Schrijlen:  Numberg. 
1796).  H.  Mbrz.  —  Reimecke. 

Frankenberg,  John  Henry,  Count  of,  Aicbh 
of  Mechlin,  and  primate  of  Belgium,  played  so 
important  part  as  chief  defender  of  the  6atbo- 
lio  Church  in  B.,  against  the  reforms  of  Joseph 
II.  He  was  born  Sept.  18, 1720,  at  Groasglogio, 
in  Silesia,  and  showed  in  his  earliest  youth  such 
a  strong  inclination  to  the  clerical  office,  that  he 
was  sent  by  his  parents,  who  were  aealons  C^ 
tholics,  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  his  natiye  city, 
and  afterwards,  also  under  Jesuit  sopervision, 
to  the  University  of  Breslan.  In  his  19th  jeit 
already  he  received  the  four  lower  orders,  and  s 
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leaner  J  at  the  Cathedral.  Without,  however, 
Mitering  upon  his  office,  he  went  to  Rome,  ana 
continued  for  five  years  lon^^er  his  theological 
(tudies  in  the  German  llungarian  College.  A 
liscussion  on  canonical  law,  which  he  held 
ihortly  before  he  left  the  College,  so  much  de- 
ighted  Pope  Benedict  XI V.,  that  the  latter  em- 
9Faced  him  and  remarked:  "In  this  youth  the 
Jharch  will  receive  a  great  man."  Having  re- 
iumed  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  coadjutor 
3y  the  Arcbb.  of  Q'6n ;  and  ten  years  later,  in 
1759,  Arohb.  of  Meoheln,  and  member  of  the 
Belgic  Council  of  State,  by  Maria  Theresa.  In 
^his  position  he  had  an  extensive  influence, 
preached  frequently  on  festive  occasions,  en- 
ieavored  to  reform  his  clerev,  and  by  his  chari- 
ties gained  the  affections  of  the  poor.  On  ac- 
count of  his  influence  and  his  labors  for  the 
Church,  Pins  VI.  created  him  (June  1,  1778), 
cardinal.  The  Emperor  Joseph  himself  placed 
^be  cardinal's  hat  upon  his  head.  Several  jears 
later,  however,  we  find  him  leading  a  violent 
>pposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the 
Bmperor.  For  when  the  latter,  in  order  to  de- 
rate the  standing  as  regards  learning  of  the 
Selgic  clergy,  endeavored  in  1786  to  abolish  the 
Spiscopal  seminaries,  in  which  alone  the  clergy 
were  educated,  and  to  substitute  a  general  se- 
ninary  located  at  Louvain,  and  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  government ;  F.  was  the  first  to  re- 
Donstrate  earnestly  to  the  Emperor,  claiming 
ideological  instruction  as  belonging  to  the  Church 
md  the  bishops.  In  spite  of  this  remonstrance, 
be  seminary  at  Louvain  was  established,  with 
m  affiliated  one  at  Luxemburg;  and  an  order, 
norcover,  isnued  that  only  such  as  had  studied 
ive  years  at  this  seminary  could  obtain  the 
ligher  orders.  The  Episcopal  seminaries  were 
lIso  abolished.  F.  once  more  remonstrated, 
ihowing  that  the  bishops  had  good  reasons  to 
tuspect  the  general  seminary,  since  in  the  edict 
>y  which  it  was  established,  expressions  such  as 
*  rational  theology,"  *'  pure  and  rational  wor- 
th ip,"  created  a  strong  suspicion  that  by  means 
if  It  certain  principles  (Jansenism)  were  to  be 
ntroduced.  The  seminary  was  nevertheless  es- 
ablixhed,  and  the  bishops  had  to  send  in  their 
)upils;  the  latter,  however,  had  been  well  filled 
vith  prejudices  against  the  new  school  and  its 
eachers.  The  government  bad  very  unwisely 
appointed  as  teachers  not  only  Jansenists,  but 
iiso  fanatical  illuminnti  and  rationalists,  who 
udcly  assailed  whatever  their  pupils  had  been 
aught  previously,  and  derided  their  zeal  in  ob- 
erving  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  The 
lissatxsfaction  of  the  pupils,  inflamed  already  in 
advance,  broke  out  in  open  resistance;  the  mili- 
ary was  sent  out  against  the  young  theological 
ebels,  a  part  of  them  imprisoned,  others  dis- 
persed, and  thus,  after  a  few  months,  the  semi- 
mry,  which  had  opened  with  300  pupils,  was 
ii^solved.  The  cardinal,  suspected  of  being  the 
nstigator  of  these  troubles,  was  summoned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  for  some 
imo ;  but,  as  the  troubles  in  Belgium  were  con- 
tantly  increasing,  was  sent  home  again,  and 
irelcnmed  on  his  return  with  universal  joy.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  restore  the  seminary  at  Louvain 
rere  unsuccessful ;  for  F.  continued  his  renion- 
trances  and  restored  his  own  Episcopal  semi- 


nary. When  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  21,  1788,  be 
was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  1000  thalers 
to  have  theology  taught  in  his  seminary,  and  a 
penalty  of  50  thalers  imposed  upon  any  pro- 
fessor violating  the  decree,  F.  declared  it  ille- 
gal, and  refused  obedience  for  himself  and 
others.  Hence  on  Aigr.  1,  imperial  commissa- 
ries, accompanied  by  a  considerable  body  of  sol- 
diers, were  sent  to  the  different  Episcopal  semi- 
naries in  order  forcibly  to  conduct  the  pupils  to 
Louvain.  At  Mechlin  and  Antwerp  this  occa- 
sioned bloody  scenes.  Cardinal  F.  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Louvain  in  order  to  examine  the 
doctrines  taught  there,  and  to  state  his  objec- 
tions. Af^er  various  delays  and  evasions,  he 
gave,  June  26,  1789,  nn  extended  report  on  the 
instructions  given  in  the  seminary,  the  opinions 
of  its  teachers,  and  the  text-books ;  all  wnich  he 
pronounced  unorthodox  and  Jansenistic.  His 
chief  objection  however,  was,  that  the  seminary 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
This  report  was  at  once  scattered  in  numerous 
copies  in  all  the  Belgic  dialects,  and  em'ployed 
as  a  means  of  agitation.  Being  accused  by  the 
imperial  minister  of  its  publication,  F.  protested 
his  innocence,  asserting  at  the  same  time  his 
right  to  publish  his  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  the  entire  Belgic  Church. 
In  the  meantime  the  troubles  increased,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  assumed 
a  more  political  character  until  it  came  to  an  in- 
surrection of  the  whole  nation.  F.,  regarded 
by  the  Austrian  party  as  the  instigator  of  it  all, 
and  repeatedly  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
retreated  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  Emperor  in 
the  meantime  died:  Belgium  became  a  victim 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  proceeded 
against  the  church  in  a  still  more  raaical  way. 
Here  also  F.  resisted  boldly,  and  was  therefore 
condemned  by  the  National  Convention,  Oct.  10, 
1797,  to  deportation.  He  died  at  Breda,  Hol- 
land. June  11,  1804.  See  Aug.  Theiner,  der 
Card.  J.  H.  von  Frankenberg  u.  s.  Kaoipf  fur 
d.  Freiheit  der  Kirche,  etc. :  Freib.  im  ^reisg. 
1850.  A  partisan  work,  though  reliable  as  to 
facts.  Kltjpfxl. — Reinecke. 

Frankfort-on-the-Kain,  Reformaiion  and  Eh. 

Church  of.  Among  the  cities  which  felt  the  salu- 
tary and  quickening  spirit  which  arose  at  Witten- 
berg. F.  must  also  be  mentioned.  Many  distin- 
guished men,  such  as  Conr.  Hensel,  Pastor  at 
St.  Bartholomews ;  John  ab  Indagine,  the  learned 
dean  of  St.  Leonards,  who  thought  that  he  had 
read  the  approaching  revolution  in  the  stars; 
and  Th.  Mumer,  a  Franciscan  of  original 
mind,  had  prepared  the  way.  Among  the  old 
families  of  the  city  there  was  a  lively  taste  for 
science  and  literature.  The  excellent  Philip 
V.  Fiirstenberg  spoke  and  wrote  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  stood  in  correspondence  with  the 
best  minds  of  his  age,  The  immortal  Amandus 
V.  Ilolzhausen  rivalled  him  in  his  labors  for  the 
common  weal  and  in  his  love  for  studies.  These 
men,  with  others  of  a  like  mind,  resolved  no 
longer  to  send  their  children  to  the  Catholic 
school ;  and  by  the  advice  of  ErasmoN,  they 
called,  in  1521,  the  ardent  young  humanist, 
Wm.  Nesen,  from  Louvain  to  F.,  as  a  teacher 
for  their  sons.  Ue  was  an  admirer  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.     From  his  school  the  gymna- 
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siiiin  Ntihsequeiitly  arone.  When  in  April  of 
the  same  year  Luther,  <m  bU  joarne;|r  to  and  from 
Worms,  remained  twice  over  night  in  F.,  he  was 
joyfully  welcomed  by  thene  men.  They  were 
also  the  chief  agents  in  F.  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  On  Invocavit  Sunday,  in  1522, 
Amandus  opened  the  Church  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  he  wae  the  pastor,  to 
the  firAt  Et.  preacher,  Ilartm.  I  bach.  The  elec- 
tor of  Mayence,  to  whose  dioce»e  F.  belonged, 
at  the  instigation  of  P.  Meyer,  the  city  pastor, 
made  indeed  the  moat  strenuous  efforts  to  check 
the  innovations;  but  since  on  the  other  side  the 
neighboring  nobility,  with  Hartmoth  ▼.  Kron- 
berg  at  their  head,  arose  menacingly,  and  Ulrioh 
T.  Hotten  also  joined  in  the  opposition.  I  bach 
continued  to  preach  for  some  time  longer,  until 
be  thought  it  more  safe  to  retire  from  the  city. 
A  second  £▼.  preacher,  Dietr.  Sartorios,  whom 
Amandus  appointed  for  the  same  church,  could 
maintain  himself  only  for  a  short  time ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  enraged  burghers  in  1524  ex- 
pelled the  hated  Meyer,  who  had  by  his  intri- 
gues, even  more  than  by  his  violent  sermons, 
excited  their  ill-will. 

The  year  1525  with  its  storms  did  not  leave 
F.  unsoaUied.  On  the  2d.  day  of  Easter,  the 
guilds,  instigated  by  foreigners,  assembled  in 
the  ohurcb-yard  of  St.  Peters.  All  the  autho- 
rity of  the  esteemed  Amandus  was  required  to 
lead  the  raging  flood  into  a  regular  channel.  Of 
the  articles  which,  at  his  advice,  were  handed  in 
to  the  magistracy,  several  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  During  these  dis- 
turbances, preachers  from  abroad  also  made 
their  appearance  in  the  city ;  two  of  whom, 
Dionysius  Melander,  a  former  JDominican  from 
Ulm,  and  J.  B.  Algesheimer,  formerly  priest  at 
Mayence,  were  detained  by  the  council  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  congregation,  and  thev  at  once 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  parish  Church, 
which  had  been  vacant  since  the  departure  of 
Meyer.  They  were,  indeed,  men  of  bold  daring, 
regardless  alike  of  existing  circumstances  and 
future  consequences;  but  they  were  just  the 
men  needed  m  those  tiroes  to  clear  the  ground 
upon  which  more  sober  minds  could  after- 
wards build.  How  cautiously  the  council 
steered  between  the  demands  of  the  parties, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  1526  it  called,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Card.  Campegius,  Dr. 
Fred.  Nausea  to  the  place  of  the  expelled 
Meyer ;  but  the  preachers  had  so  successfully 
wrought  upon  the  guilds,  and  Dr.  N.,  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  expulsion  of  his  opponents,  had 
prepared  for  himself  such  an  unenviable  position, 
that  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  Church,  a 
fearful  clamor  of  the  assembled  multitude  pre- 
vented his  being  heard.  He  quitted  the  pulpit 
and  the  city.  VVhilst  the  council  from  motives 
of  policy  refused  a  closer  union  with  the  Elector 
of  saxony  and  the  Landgr.  of  Hessen,  the  aver- 
aion  to  the  old  Church  was  constantly  increasing. 
In  1527  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  was 
interrupted  by  an  unseemly  farce;  the  frater- 
nities dissolved,  and  the  nuns  returned  to  the 
world.  In  1529  the  bare-foot  friars  surrendered 
their  monastery  to  the  council ;  their  guardian, 
P.  Chomberg,  became  a  preacher,  and  in  the 
monastery  church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  for  the 


first  time  dispensed  under  both  kinds.     In  the 
following  year  the  council  appointed  a  foarth 
preacher,  M.  Limperger.     In  the  other  monas- 
teries an  inventory  was  taken  of  all  articles  ti 
value,  and  these  carefully  locked  op.    All  bene- 
volent foundations  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
were  abolished,  and  united  in  a  ^mraon  fond. 
The  parish  Church  was  still  divided   betweea 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  yiolent  animosities 
necessarily  followed,   and  became  ever  more 
threatening.      The    preachers    were    often    so 
lengthy,  that  the  mass  had  to  be  omitted.     At 
the  beginning  of  1533,  Dion.  Melander  burled 
from  the  pulpit  the  anathema  againat  tbe  pope 
and  the  entire  clergy ;  the  effect  vras  electrical ; 
the  rabble  burst  madly  into  the  efaorch,  and  de- 
stroyed its  altar  and  images.     The  cooncil  was 
now  placed  in  a  critical  position.     Tbe  colle- 
giate churches    of   St.  Bartholomew,   of   Oar 
Lady,   and    St.   Leonhard,  had    broa^t    suit 
against  it  before  the  imperial  chamber  for  a  vio- 
lation of  their  franchises,  and  a  mandate  bad 
already  threatened  the  ban  of  the  empire;  Ma- 
yence and  Aschaffenburg  had  cut  off  their  sop- 
plies  of  wood  and  provisions:  whilst  from  the 
other  side  the  impetuous  preachers,  at  that  time 
the  most  potent  men  in  the  city,  were  ni^^ng 
that  the  congregation   should    accomplish  by 
force  what  the  council  was  neglecting.     Wbea 
the  council  represented  the  threatening  dan|>er 
to  the  guilds,  and  received  from  them  the  bold 
answer:    that,  whatever  might  happen,   they 
would  cleave  to  the  council  and  the  gttspel,  the 
city  fathers  thought  that  they  could  no  longer 
observe  moderation.     April  23,  1533,  the  eoL 
churches  were  commanded  to  discontinue  tbe 
Catholic  worship;   the  Catholic  citizens  were 
even  forbidden  to  attend  the  mass  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages  ;  and  a  Catholic  who  had  taken  bis 
child  to  another  tr»wn  for  baptism,  wan  fined  100 
florins.     The  preachers  now  constracted  a  (^m- 
plete  order  of  worship,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  young  Ev.  Church  consolidated  its  religiooj 
life,  and  increased  so  surprii*ingly,  that  in  a 
short  time  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  citisens 
continued  faithful  to  the  old  Church.    But  since 
the  negotiations  with  Mayence,  and  the  elector 
Palatine,  who  had  been  appointed  mediator  by 
King  Ferdinand,  had  accomplished   nothing; 
and  since  the  request  of  the  city  to  bo  received 
as  a  member  of  the  Smalcald  league  was  still 
ungranted ;  the  Cooncil  found  itself  forced  to 
compromise  with  the  clergy,  and  in  Nov.  1535 
to  reinstate  the  Catholic  worship ;  although  io 
the  parish  Church  the  preachers  still  mainiaineJ 
themselves  alongside  of  the  priests.     Melander. 
the  most  impetuous  of  the  preachers,  was  for- 
tunately no  longer  in  the  city ;  he  had  left  qq 
account  of  difference  with  his  colleagues.     Co 
Feb.   2,   1536,  the  city  was  received  into  tbe 
Smalcald  league;  in  April  the  confederates  held 
a  convention  in  Frankfort,  which  was  attended 
also  by  Mclanohthon  and  Buoer,  through  whose 
efforts  was  effected  the  compact  between  tbe 
theologians  of  Saxony  and  of  Upper  Oermanj, 
which  afterwards  was  called   tne  Wittenberg 
Concord. — In  polemical  works  agtiinst  tbe  Re- 
formed, it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Frankfort  was  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  clearly  Luth.  type ;  original  sources 
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bow,  bowefor,  that  the  preTailing  tendency  was 
)  the  Swise  type.     Luther,  as  is  well  knuwn, 
1  1533  sent  an  energetic  warning  to  the  Ctmn- 
il  against  the  concealed  ZwingUanism  of  their 
jur  preachers.    The  latter  in  their  answer  deny 
he  odious  charge ;  but  proceed  to  a  statement  of 
heir  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  in  form 
.nd  matter,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
lities  of  U.Germany.  Confession,  also,  is  a  mere 
)ersonaI  want ;  absolution  is  a  mere  announoe- 
nent  of  grace,  without  sacramental  character ; 
o  announce  it  is  a  right  of  every  believer  (See 
$TBiTZ,  die    Priv.  Beichte  u.  Priv.-Absol.  in 
ier  Luth.  R.:  Frankf.  1854,  pp.  lGO-63).    For 
.his  reason,  too,  it  was,  that  in  153G  the  Frankf. 
preacher,  J.  B.  Algesheimer,  proceeded  with  the 
leputies  of  the  suspected  cities  of  Upper  Ger- 
nany  to  Wittenberg  to  subscribe  the  Concord. 
The  form  of  worship  introduced  at  first  into  the 
;hurohes  of  F.,  shows  the  same  inclination  to  the 
riews  of  the  Reformed.    For  whiUt  the  Sszon 
I)hurch  regarded  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  culmination  of  every  principal 
liora's  day  service,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  mass 
)n1y  a  purer  and  more  scriptural  form ;  the  sei^ 
rices  in  F.  were  held  in  that  simpler  form  which 
igrecd  so  well  with  the  puritan  sense  of  the  Re- 
brmed  Ciiurcli,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  restricted  to  every  third  Sunday.  But 
i  Luth.  tendency  gradually  found  entrance  into 
;he  ministerium.    In  1536.  P.  Geltner,  a  disciple 
>f  Luther,  was  called  to  F. ;  and  in  the  name  of 
:his   city  subscribed,  in  1537,  the  Articles  of 
^Daalcald.     Notwithstanding  this,  a  violent  con- 
iroverKy  arose  a  few  years  after  between  his 
r)arty,  and  Ambach,  Lulius  and  Ligarius,  who 
xere  uf  Reformed  tendencies,  concerning  a  cate- 
chism by  Ambach,  in  which  sufficient  proroi- 
lence  had  not  been  given  to  the  Luth.  doctrines, 
[n  order  to  calm  the  minds  heated  with  doctri- 
aal  zeal,  the  council  again   invited  Bocer  to 
Frankfort,  who  succeeded,  Dec.  9,  1542,  in  re- 
storing peace  by  the  so-called  Frankf.  Concord. 
Greltner's  equivocal  character  did  not  suffer  him 
to  gain  in  F.  any  decided  advantages  for  Lu- 
theranism ;  the  victory  of  which  is  due  to  II. 
Beyer,  a  man  of  uncommon  force  and  energy, 
who  about  this  time  commenced  his  labors  in 
the  imperial  city.    Born  in  1516  at  F.,  be  had 
frpcnt  12  years  at  Wittenberg,  and  adopted  entire 
Luther's   thoughts  and  language.     Called   in 
1545  by  the  Council  to  the  ministry,  he  not  only 
preached  decidedly  in  the  mind  of  his  great 
teacher;  but  also  determined  to  assimilate  the 
form  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  F.  to  that  of 
Saxony.    The  Interim  diverted  him  from  this 
plan  forever.  —  After  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  war  in  Upper  Germany,  the  disheartened 
Gouncil,in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  preachers 
and  the  guilds,  opened  Dec.  29,  1546,  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  imperial  troops,  renounced  the 
league,  and   bought  with   heavy  sacrifices  the 
Emperor's  forgiveness.     When  the  latter  pub- 
lished. May  15,  1548,  the  Interim  at  Augsburg, 
the  deputy  of  F.  ventured  a  hint  about  con- 
science, but  was  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
the  imperial  vice-chancellor.     At  F.  they  could 
venture  to  enforce  the  new  law  only  gradually. 
When,  on  July  5th,  a  committee  of  the  Council 
warned  the  preachers  to  be  silent  in  their  ser- 


mons with  regard  to  the  Interim,  and  not  to 
attack  papal  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  they  an- 
swennl  that  their  office  required  them  to  be 
watchful  shepherds  of  their  flocks.  By  the 
Church  constitution  of  1533,  all  festivals  except 
Sunday  and  one  day  of  Christmiis  had  been 
abolished ;  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Interim,  the  Council  ordered,  Aug.  10, 1548, 
the  preachers  to  announce  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  restoration  of  the  festivals  ordered 
by  it,  and  the  prohibition  of  meat  on  fast-days. 
Ambach,  Lulius  and  Beyer,  positively  refused 
to  do  so,  and  only  Geltner  yielded.  The  Coun« 
cil,  on  Feb.  25,  1549,  once  more  besought  the 
clergy  to  comply  with  the  Interim  ;  at  least  so 
far  as  to  use  the  surplice,  and  to  place  lighted 
candles  upon  the  communion  table ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  the  same.  Beyer  at  the  same  time  con- 
sulted Melanchthon,  Aepinus,  Pistorius,  Breni, 
and  other  theologians;  and  wrote  out  in  full 
his  own  reasons,  why  he  declined  every  equivocal 
compromise  between  considerations  of  prudence 
and  the  positive  demands  of  conscience.  One  con- 
cession, however,  the  preachers  could  not  escape; 
they  announced  the  festivals,  but  "without 
prayers."  The  most  painful  sacrifice  which 
they  had  to  make,  was  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  they  vacated,  Oct  4, 1549, 
to  the  Catholics. 

During  the  siege  of  F.,  in  1552,  by  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  citi- 
zens had  to  serve  in  its  defence,  stand  guard, 
etc. ;  hence  the  churches  were  unvisited,  and  the 
week-day  festivals  again  went,  into  disuse.    Nor 
did  the  preachers,  after  the  siege  had  been  raised, 
resume  the  load  imposed  upon  them ;  and  on 
second  Christmas    the  churches  were   oons^ 
quently  closed.  Although  the  Interim  had  been 
set  aside  by  the  compact  of  Passau,  the  Council 
nevertheless  from   unknown   motives  ordered, 
Jan.  5, 1553,  the  restoration  of  the  festivals  com- 
manded by  it.    The  preachers,  who  saw  in  this 
an  eff()rt  to  foist  in  again  the  entire  Interim, 
refused  in   language  which  exceeded  all  that 
their  excited  anger  had  ever  dictated.     The 
Council  was  silent,  until  on  Saturday  before 
Easter  the  senior  Mayor,  through  the  sexton, 
commanded  the  preachers  that  ther  should  ol>- 
serve  Easter  Mtmday  as  a  festival.  Geltner  alone 
complied.    Beyer  on  Easter  Sunday  admonished 
his  congregation  that  if  on  the  following  day 
the  church-bells  should  be  rung,  they  should  re- 
main at  home.    For  this  he  was  promptly  dis* 
missed  from  his  office,  but  restored  again  through 
the  solicitation  of  bis  colleagues.    In  the  main 
points  the  preachers  remained  victors;  onW  as 
late  as  1576  the  Council  after  repeated  efforts 
succeeded  in  enlarging  the  original  simple  cycle 
of  festivals  by  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision 
of  Christ  and  the  Ascension. — Through  Beyer's 
labors  and  force  of  character,  Lutheranism  had 
found  entrance  among  the  congregation  and  the 
preachers ;  of  the  latter  only  Lulius  and  Am- 
bach yet  represented  the  views  of  Upper  Ger-. 
many;  they,  however,  on  account  of  tlieir  great 
age  and  lengthy  sermons  had  been  dismissed  from 
their  pulpits.     At  this  time,  1552,  the  fanatical 
Westphal  renewed  the  sacramental  controversy ; 
in  F.  also  the  unhappy  quarrel  flamed  up  and 
aided  rigid  Lutheranism  to  a  decided  victory. 
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In  1553  the  peraeoations  of  Mary  of  England 
eompelied  the  Netherland  refugees  to  seek 
securer  homes  in  other  countries.  The  sacra- 
mental controTemies  had  just  inflamed  the 
minds,  and  since  the  strangers  held  the  Calvin- 
ist  doctrine,  they  were  refused  a  home  nearly 
everywhere  on  the  continent.  A  part  of  them 
at  last  found  a  home  in  East  Friesland ;  others 
in  the  imperial  cities  of  Wesel  and  Strasburg, 
and  in  Geneva.  In  1554  Valerandus  Polanus, 
a  Reformed  preacher,  arrived  in  F.  also.  He 
was  born  in  Ryssal,  Flanders,  and  had  in  a 
work  of  his  own  defended  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
iiie  Lord's  Supper.  In  1547  he  had  gone  with 
his  conntrvmen  to  England  as  superintendent 
of  the  exile  congregation  Qlassenbnrv.  After 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  proceeded  to  Frankfort. 
He  at  once  called  upon  several  preachers,  espe- 
cially Bever,  but  avoided  all  discussion  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  and  alno  concealed  his 
design  of  forming  a  congregiition.  March  15, 
he  sent  a  petition  to  the  Council,  requesting 
that  he  ana  others  might  be  received  into  the 
city,  and  that  a  church  might  be  granted  them; 
since,  though  one  in  faith  with  the  citizens,  they 
yet  had  a  different  language.  Both  requests 
were  granted.  Many  other  exiles  followed  them ; 
they  established  a  presbytery  and  a  French 
school,  and  on  Sunday,  April  21,  they  opened 
divine  service  in  the  French  language.  On 
May  5th  the  two  preachers,  Beyer  and  Ritter, 
discovered  that  on  tne  next  day  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  this  with  rites  ho  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  that  they  were  confirmed 
in  their  suspicions  of  Calvinism.  On  their  in- 
formation this  celebration  was  forbidden  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  preachers  warned  their  con- 
gregations against  errors.  But  when,  soon  after, 
the  communion  was  observed,  and  this  with 
glasses  and  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  the  faces 
of  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  the  exiles  were 
ooverea  with  paper,  the  former  ill-will  broke  out 
in  open  hatred.  On  June  27,  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  with  their  preacher,  Wm.  Whit- 
tingham,  arrived  at  F.,  ana  obtained  the  use  of 
the  same  church  as  the  other  exiles.  In  June, 
1555,  a  party  of  Flemish  Protestants  followed, 
who  had  called  John  de  Lasky  and  P.  Dathen 
as  their  preachers;  these  also  established 
their  worship  in  the  Dutch  language  in  the  same 
church.  In  the  English  congregation  John 
Knox  labored  from  Nov.,  1554,  until  March, 
1555.  At  his  arrival  the  congregation  was 
divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  insisting  upon 
the  use  of  the  Angl.  ritual,  the  other  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Genevan  liturgy.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Knox  the  Angl.  Hturgy  was  re- 
vised, and  several  rites  were  excluded  as  savor- 
ing of  Popery  and  superstition.  Peace  had 
scarcely  been  restored,  when  several  other  An- 
glicans, Dr.  Cox,  teacher  of  Edward  VL,  among 
them,  arrived  at  F.  and  sought  by  forcible  means 
to  restore  the  discarded  ceremonies.  Notwith- 
standing Knox's  admirable  moderation  towards 
them,  the  Cox  faction  endeavored  to  secure  his 
suspension.  Failing  in  this,  they  denounced 
Knox,  on  account  of  an  expression  used  in  his 
last  work  with  regard  to  the  contemplated  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  for  violating 
ni^esty  of  the  Emperor,  his  son,  and  the 


Queen.  The  Council  fearing  that  the  denoaneen 
would  apply  to  the  Imperial  chamber,  requested 
Knox  to  leave  the  city ;  which  be  did  March  26, 
1555.  —  If  the  protection  awarded  to  the  exiles 
by  several  respectable  patricians  displeased  the 
preachers,  they  were  still  more  displensed  when 
the  Anglicans  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  on 
account  of  great  inconveniences  artsinj^  from  the 
common  use  of  one  church  by  three  ooogrega- 
tions,  applied  for  the  common  use  of  the  Lath. 
Church  of  St.  Catharine ;  in  which  request  they 
were  also  energeticallv  supported  by  tbeir  pa- 
trons. On  complaint  fSept.  5)  of  the  preachers^ 
the  latter  were  chargea  by  the  Council  to  report 
on  the  deviations  of  the  exiles  from  the  Angsb. 
Confession  ;  and  now  commenced  that  series  of 
controversial  tracts,  which  continued  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  forms  a  dark  shadow  in  the  Ch. 
History  of  F.  —  In  this  deluee  of  controversial 
tracts  we  mention  as  most  important  only  the 
Purgatio  of  de  Ixisky,  in  which  he  admirably 
portrays  Calvin's  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  defends  it  with  the  altered  Augsb.  Confes- 
sion. In  the  same  year,  1556,  in  which,  in  ids 
own  name  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  he  sent 
this  work  to  the  Council,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  Calvin  being  at  F.  at  the  same  time, 
hoped  in  vain  to  change  the  preachers  to  more 
moderation ;  they  refused  every  personal  meet- 
ing. Melanchthon's  efforts  to  the  same  purpose 
had  no  better  effects.  But  the  exiles  were  stiH 
more  injured  in  the  Council  by  their  own  quar- 
rels; nor  were  fanatics  wanting  among  them 
who  expressed  Anabaptist  views.  After  long 
and  fruitless  negotiations  the  Council  at  last  re* 
solved,  April  22, 1561,  that  the  foreign  preachers 
should  abstain  entirely  from  preaching,  until 
they  had  united  in  their  views  with  the  native 
preachers.  All  remonstrances  were  unable  to 
alter  this  decree.  In  the  following  year,  there- 
fore, a  large  number  of  the  exiles  emigrated  to 
the  Palatinate,  where  they  enjoyed  the  free 
exorcise  of  their  religion.  The  Anglicans  had 
before  already  returned  to  England,  Elizabeth 
having  now  ascended  the  throne.  —  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Walloons,  the  germ  of  the  naodern 
Fr.  Ref.  congregation,  continued  their  worship 
for  a  time  longer  in  a  private  house  ;  that  of  the 
Flemings,  the  founders  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  con- 
gregation, in  a  barn.  In  1594  Dr.  F.  Oomanu, 
who  from  1588  had  been  minister  among  the 
Flemings,  was  expelled  the  city  on  pretenoe  that 
contrary  to  a  decree  of  Council  he  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  and  his  congregation  wast  for. 
bidden  to  appoint  a  successor.  Au^.  11,  1596, 
the  Walloons  had  to  discontinue  their  private 
assemblies.  In  consequence  of  this  200  families 
removed  to  Ilanau,  where  they  opened  divine 
services  in  French  and  Dutch.  The  remnant  at 
F.  assembled  for  worship  in  the  neighboring 
Bockenheim  and  Offenbach.  During  the  thirty 
years  war  the  Walloon  congregation  came  near 
to  entire  dissolution.  In  1633  the  Flemingh  re- 
stored their  worship  at  Bockenheim,  but  used 
the  Germ,  language.  The  Walloons  also  built, 
in  1638,  a  church  for  themselves  in  the  same 
place.  The  oppression  endured  by  the  Reformed 
F.,  necessarily  awakened  a  fraternal  feeling 
among  them.  When  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  and  the  persecution  of  the  Waldensea 
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D  P]«dmoni  ocoasioned  a  large  emigratioD,  1*ree 
ompanies  of  the  exiles  arriyed  at  F.,  in  the 
icinity  of  which  many  of  them  settled  and 
stablished  French  congregations. — The  history 
if  the  Luth.  congregation  presents  little  that  is 
nteresting.  Its  domestic  peace  was  tempora- 
lly disturbed  by  scTeral  adherents  of  M.  Flaoius 
llyricas,  who,  in  1575,  died  at  F.  in  exile. 
?etreu8,  rect.  of  the  gymnasium,  who  had  mar- 
ied  the  widow  and  adopted  the  principles  of 
his  restless  man,  was  driven,  in  1681,  from  his 
office  and  from  the  city.  The  disaster  at  Ant- 
v'erp,  Nov.  5,  1576,  by  the  Spaniards,  brought 
i  new  accession  to  the  congregation.  These 
I  umeroQs  exiles  were  welcomed  the  more  heartily 
o  F.,  as  they  adhered  to  the  unaltered  Augsb. 
^>^fe88ion.  Among  them  was  the  preacher,  G. 
leinius,  from  Sevilla  in  Spain.  They  connected 
bemselvcs  with  the  Luth.  congregation,  which 
tllowed  them,  up  to  1788,  to  hold  divine  services 
n  French  in  the  Weissfrauen  church.  For  the 
turpose  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  the^  have, 
lowever,  an  independent  organization  with  dea- 
cons and  elders. — An  excellent  arrangement  of 
be  Luth.  Church  at  F.  was  the  Seniory.  The 
enior  cler|grman  was  the  chairman  of  the 
!iUth.  ministerium  and  provost  of  the  rural 
lergy ;  he  was  director  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
tary,  superintended  the  studies  of  the  students, 
onducted  the  examinations,  and  ordained  and 
nducted  into  office.  He  was,  in  short,  to  give 
inity  to  the  labors  of  the  ministerial  office,  lie 
vas  called  from  abroad,  and  through  his  posi- 
ion  and  character  exercised  generally  an  im- 
>ortant  influence.  Among  the  12  seniors,  who 
vere  invested  with  this  office  from  March  25, 
618,  to  Nov.  1822,  the  most  celebrated  was  Dr. 
?h\\,  Jac.  Spener,  from  1666  to  1686  (see  Art. 
opener).  After  him  Dr.  J.  P.  Fresenios,  the 
veil-known  author  of  numerous  works,  and  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformed  and  Moravians,  deserves 
o  be  mentioned.  lie  was  senior  from  1748- 
761  (see  concerning  him,  Lappenberg,  Reliq. 
I.  FrUuL  V.  Kleltenberg:  Ilsmb.,  1849).  With 
he  last  senior,  Dr.  WT  F.  Unfnagel,  who  was 
ailed  to  F.  in  1791,  rationalism  entered  the 
Qinisterium,  which  held  on  to  Lotheranism  in 
he  way  of  a  petrified  orthodoxy ;  and,  being  re- 
presented with  spirit,  learning,  taste,  and  social 
act  by  so  gifted  a  mind,  spread  rapidly  among 
he  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  After 
lia  death  the  seniory  remained  vacant.  Nor 
rere  the  evils  which  thence  arose  to  the  congre- 
gation removed  b;f  the  appointment  of  the  oldest 
castor  as  vice-senior.  —  After  all  the  efforts  of 
he  two  Ref.  congregations  at  F.  to  obtain  the 
ree  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  also  in  the  in- 
erposition  of  prominent  sovereigns,  such  as 
•*rederick  the  Great,  had  been  useless,  this  oppo- 
ition  was  at  last  softened  by  the  milder  spirit 
f  the  age  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
entury,  not  only  melted  away  denominational 
[ifferences,  but  also  weakened  all  denomina- 
ional  consciousness.  On  Nov.  15, 1787,  a  de- 
ree  of  the  Council  allowed  the  two  Ref.  con- 
;regations  to  build  houses  of  worship,  but  their 
trenchers  were  still  forbidden  to  administer  bap- 
ism  and  marriage.  On  Oct.  10,  1806,  all  con« 
ess  ions  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  — 
These  rights  were  again  ratified  to  the  Reformed 


congregations  in  1816.  Each  of  them  had  its 
own  presbytery  and  diaconate,  as  also  unre* 
stricted  liberty  of  electing  its  pastors.  In  order 
to  give  them  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the  Pro* 
testant  schools,  a  common  Consitlorivm  was 
established  in  1820,  in  which  each  church  is 
represented  by  a  Senator,  its  oldest  minister, 
and  a  member  of  the  presbytery.  This  Consist., 
however,  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  is 
a  mere  school-board. — The  Luth.  Church,  though 
very  numerous,  has  attained  to  a  far  less  satis- 
factory development.  It  consists  of  7  rural  and 
one  city  congregations.  In  the  latter  there  are 
12  pastors.  But  as  the  parishes  are  undefined, 
and  hence  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  select 
any  pastor,  an  equal  distribution  of  duties  and 
well  ordered  pastoral  labors,  are  an  impossi- 
bility. Since  the  beginning  of  this  oentuiy  the 
government  of  the  Church  is  invested  in  a 
Senate,  selected  from  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions. Its  executive  is  the  Consistorium,  com* 
posed  of  two  Senators,  the  three  oldest  city  pas- 
tors, and  a  lawyer.  The  pastors  are  elected  by 
the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
sistorium. Adet  1832  the  latter  was  ordered 
always  to  consult  the  congregational  authuri- 
ties,  consisting  of  18  elders  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  deacons.  On  Feb.  2, 1849,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  new  con- 
gregational organisation ;  but  this  plan,  in  pre* 
paring  which  a  deputation  of  the  ministerium 
also  participated,  bore  too  deeply  the  impress 
of  those  unquiet  times,  for  it  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  by  the  Consistorium. 
These  efforts  to  effect  a  new  organisation  were 
resumed  some  years  ago,  the  mtniHerium,  how- 
ever,  being  excluded  from  participating.  Al- 
though a  successful  result  is  very  desirable  under 
present  conflicting  circumstances.  Yet  a  ^o^is- 
factory  accomplishment  of  the  task  seems  as 
yet  very  doubtful ;  since  the  first  requisite  of  a 
prosperous  conjn'egational  life,  a  division  into 
parishes,  is  decidedly  refused  by  the  representa- 
tives. —  (See  Frankf.  Relig.-Handlung.,  4  vols, 
fol.,  1735.^K.-Qesch.  t.  den  Ref.  in  Frankf.  a. 
M.,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  Pn.  Frbsbnii: 
Frankf.  u.  Leips.,  1751. —  Whittingham,  A  brief 
discourse  of  the  troubles  begun  at  Frankford 
in  Germany,  A.  D.  1554:  Lond.,  1575.  A  literal 
reprint,  Lond.,  1846.  —  Ritter,  ev.  Denkm.  d. 
Stadt  Frankf.  a.  M.  od.  ausfUhrl.  Bericht,  etc. : 
Frankf.,  1726,  4to.  —  Kirchner,  Gesch.  d.  St. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  Bes.  IL  Thl.:  Frankf.,  1810.— 
Stbitz,  der  Luth.  Prild.  H.  Sever.  £in  Zeitbd. 
aus  F.'s  K.-Gesch.  im  Jabrh.  der  Ref. :  Frankf., 
1852. — Beckbr,  Beitrtige  Z.  d.  K.-Gesch.  der  ev. 
Luth.  Gem.  zu  Frankf.  a.  M.,  etc.:  Frankf., 
1852.  —  ScHRADER,  Mitthcil.  aus  der  Gesch.  der 
deutsch.  Ref.  Gem.  in  Frankf.  a.  M.,  in  den 
**  VortrHgen  bei  der  Feier  des  50.  Jahre^t.  der 
Einweih.d.K.," etc.:  Frankf.,  1843. — ScHRiiDSR, 
Disc.  Bur  I'hist.  de  T^glise  reform.  fran9.  de  Fr., 
in  the  troisi^me  jublil6  s6cul.  de  la  fondat.  de 
r^glise  ref.  fran9.  de  Fr. :  Francf.,  1854. 

^  G.  £.  Steitz.  —  Reinecke, 

FrauieeUL  —  The  origin  and  character  of 
these  persecuted  fanatics,  has  long  been  involved 
in  obscurity.  They  have  been  variouHly  de- 
scribed, according  to  the  different  feelings  with 
which  they  were  contemplated.    The  name  is 
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Qted  by  mediooTal  writers  often  in  a  broader 
and  in  a  narrower  Bense,  and  thns  the  diffi- 
oulty  of  ascertaining  factM  in  regard  to  them  is 
inoreai«ed.  Ouido  of  Perpignan  {Summa  de 
hoar,  Hav.  1528, /b^A  considers  them  adherents 
of  Segarelli,  and  Dulcino.  Momay  ( Mynt.  iniq,)^ 
adopting  this  view,  cnlU  them,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Brethren,  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses. 
Tritkemhis  (Ann.  Hirtta^ig,^  IL,  74),  traces  them 
to  Tanchelin,  and  Flanders.  Others  consider 
them  the  pantheistic  brethren  of  the  free  Spirit, 
or  even  dualistio  Oathari.  Rajnaldus  thinks 
they  were  fanatical  Franciscans.  This  is  the 
general  opinion.  Even  the  Franciscan  Alvariis 
PelagiuR,  who  wrote  in  1330,  expresses  this 
view  (rie  planciu  Ecel.,  II..  51 ).  Wadding  {Ann, 
crd.  ifin,t  cul  aim.,  1317.  Nr.  24,  dbc.),  endeavors 
to  vindicate  his  order  sfrninHt  this  opinion  ;  but 
he  sacrifices  facts  to  hU  zp:il.  These  facts  are 
as  follows.  To  quell  the  deHire  of  division  which 
agitated  the  Franciscan  order  during  the  13th 
cent.,  Celestine  V.  empowered  Peirtis  de  MacC' 
fxUa,  and  Petrxis  de  Foro  Sempronio,  with  other 
Italian  spirituals,  to  form  a  distinct  society, 
called  PanjKrtit  eremiii  Domini  Caslesiini,  But 
the  other  Franciscans  having  pernecuted  them, 
the  society  was  dissolved  by  Bonif.  VIII.,  1302. 
£nragi*d  by  this  persecution,  these  eremites, 
now  called  Fratricelli,  went  about  exciting  the 
people  to  fanatical  measures.  They  affirmed 
that  there  hnd  been  no  Pope  since  Celestine, 
oarried  the  rule  of  poverty  to  ita  utmost  extrem- 
ity, and  frequently  uniting  with  the  Beghards, 
declared  that  they  had  no  sin,  possessed  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  needed  neither  penance  nor 
the  sacraments.  Clem.  V.  endeavored  to  re- 
unite them  with  the  other  Franciscans,  but  the 
spiritoals  refused,  and  the  animosity  increased. 
In  1314,  a  party  of  Fratricelli  drove  the  Fran- 
ciscans from  the  monasteries  of  Baxters  and 
Narbonne.  John  XXII.  prohibited  (1317)  their 
manner  of  life,  and  commanded  the  Inquisition 
to  suppress  them.  They  had  spread  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  S.  France,  and  later  in  Germany.  They 
denounced  the  Romish  C.  with  ever  growing  bit- 
terness, appealing  mainly  to  the  postill  of  Peter 
Olivius.  Those  of  their  brethren  whom  the  In- 
qnisition  punished  they  considered  martyrs 
fSee  the  bull  of  John  XXII..  Jan.  23,  1318.  in 
Raynaldus,  an,  1318,  Nr.  45 ;  and  the  Culpoe 
Aeguinorum,  in  the  Lib.  sentent,  inquiait.  Tolo- 
Mance^  appended  to  Limborch*s  Hist,  inquis.). 
The  number  of  these  victims  daily  increased ; 
some  were  burned,  others  imprisoned  for  life.  In 
1321,  and  the  succeeding  years,  they  were  most 
Tiolently  persecuted  in  Italy,  where  they  called 
themselves  y*/*a/rice/^  delta  opinione.  After  1350 
they  disappear,  especially  as  the  spirituals,  who 
remained  true  to  the  Church,  but  would  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  order,  were  tolerated,  and  at 
length  formally  recognized  by  the  Council  of 
Constance. — Ljiter  writers,  as  Praieolus  (EUnch, 
liceret.^  186),  and  even  Bayle,  accuse  the  F.  of 
scandalous  customs  and  vices.  Contemporaneous 
accounts  say  nothing  of  these.     C.  Schxipt.* 

Frdderidk  II.|  ruling  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 

CasHel  from  1760-85,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 

Aug.,  1720 ;  noted  for  his  apostacj,  Feb.  1749, 

"~  ^  maoism.  He  was  enticed  to  this,  by  his  con- 

vith  the  court  of  Bavaria,  by  the  pomp  of 


the  Rom.  worship,  and  by  hts  expectations  of  the 
crown  of  Poland.  He  was  carefullj  educated 
under  the  court  teacher  (the  renowned  Geoeral 
Von  Donop),  and  the  philosopher  Peter  De 
Crousaz,  from  whom  be  imbibed  predileetioss 
for  French  literature.  As  hereditary  prioee, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Austrian  war 
of  the  succession.  As  imperial  General-Field- 
marshal,  he  promoted,  in  1744,  the  freeing  of 
the  Bavarian  hereditary  dominions,  and  aecooi- 
plished,  at  the  head  of  a  Hessian  armj,  in  the 
service  of  his  father-in-law,  George  II.,  Tarioos 
warlike  exploits  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  bis 
return  from  England,  accompanied  by  fats  father. 
Landgrave  William  VIII.,  he  visited  the  £leet« 
of  Cologne,  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria.  Here 
he  abjured  the  Reform^  faith.  For  ^ve  years 
he  concealed  this  transition  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  that  faith.  Mean- 
while he  performed  various  diplomatic  services 
for  his  father,  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  L<indoa ; 
and  only  in  September,  1754,  did  the  old  Land- 
grave learn  his  son's  apostacy.  To  avert  the 
dangers  of  attempts  at  reaction,  and  to  secme 
the  religious  confession  of  the  oonntry,  the 
Landgrave  caused  a  so-called  Act  of  Aasnranee 
to  be  passed.  Frederick  himself  confirmed  this 
in  1754,  whereupon  it  was  adopted  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Hessian  States,  and  8wc»m  to  by 
all  the  Hessian  Boards,  and  was  gaaraniied  by 
the  corpus  etangelicum  of  Ratisbon,  by  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  States-General.  In  vain  did  Pope 
Benedict,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Biidnins 
of  Augsburg,  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Pans, 
attempt  to  destroy  this  Act  of  Assoranee,  and 
to  draw  the  Hessian  hereditary  prince  and  his 
future  dominions  into  their  plans  of  reaction. — 
In  conseouence  of  his  change  of  faith,  his  pions 
consort,  Mary,  Princess  of  England,  separated 
from  Frederick.  Her  marriage  had  been  ex- 
pressly designed  to  promote  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. She  retired,  with  her  three  sons,  to 
Hainault,  where  she  died  in  1773.  The  same 
year  he  concluded  a  second  marriage  with  Phi- 
lippine, the  benutiful  daughter  of  the  Margrave 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  On  this 
occasion,  Frederick  the  Great  made  the  Land- 
grave promise  by  oath,  neither  to  tarn  his  new 
consort  from  the  Evangelical  religion,  nor  to 
have  his  children  educated  in  any  other.  Tbif 
marriage  remained  childless.  Frederick  folfilled 
his  various  promises.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  which,  as  Frederick  assumed  the  go- 
vernment, had  been  placed  under  the  executive 
control  of  a  special  ministry  of  State,  remained 
undisturbed.  No  preference  was  shown  in  any 
way  for  the  Romish  Church.  In  mixed  mar> 
riages  the  sons  went  with  the  father,  and  tbs 
daughters  with  the  mother.  The  private  wor- 
ship of  the  Landgrave  was  confined  to  the  eoort 
chapel,  and  enlarged  concessions  wore  made  to 
the  Lutherans.  The  Landgrave  zealoufdy  en- 
couraged learning.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
genial  minister.  Von  Schlieffen.  much  was  done 
for  education.  The  Carolinum  in  Cassel,  the 
Universities  of  Mnrburg  and  Kinteln,  were  mock 
improved  by  erecting  new  professorships,  en- 
larging endowments,  and  calling  distinguished 
teachers.    His  preference  for  French  culture, 
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lowever,  led  Frederick  sometimes  into  nnwise 
^ppoiDtments.  He  showed  an  especial  fondnesn 
or  the  fine  arts.  The  museum  and  picture  fral- 
ery  were  filled  with  the  choicest  treasures.  The 
^Jastles  of  Cassel,  Wilbelmsthal  and  Weisen- 
itein,  were  beautified.  But  the  means  for  all 
his,  he  obtained  by  hiring  22,000  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  English  service,  in  the  war  against 
he  United  States  of  North  America,  for  whom, 
rom  1776  to  1784,  he  received  over  21  millions, 
^n  view  of  this  he  relinquished  to  his  subjects 
he  half  of  their  war  contributions  and  other 
extraordinary  taxes,  and  paid  the  debts  of  his 
Lominions.  KU^pfbl. — Derr, 

Frederick  III.,  called  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
$axony,  from  1486 — 1525,  born  in  Torgau  on 
he  17th  of  January,  1463,  is,  on  account  of  his 
■elations  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  an  im- 
>ortJint  character  in  church  history.  After  the 
leath  of  his  father,  the  Elector  Ernest,  he  as- 
uined  the  government  of  the  Dukedom  of 
Saxony  and  its  electoral  dignity ;  and,  in  con- 
lection  with  his  brother  John,  his  subsequent 
lucoessor,  and  surnamed  the  Constant,  he  go- 
rerned  the  other  Ernestinian  possessions.  He 
8  represented  as  a  sensible,  considerate  prince, 
md  enjoyed,  on  account  of  his  political  sagacity 
ind  his  integrity,  great  respect  among  the  prin- 
ted of  the  Empire,  and  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
niliao  I.,  who,  on  removing  to  Italy,  in  1496, 
Lssigned  to  him  the  imperial  vicegerency.  In 
iffiiirs  of  the  empire  he  belonged  to  the  party 
rbich,  led  by  the  Elector  Berthold,  of  Mayence, 
irged  the  reformation  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
ion  ;  and  when,  in  1500,  the  form  of  government 
'ecommcnded  by  this  party,  gained  the  asoen- 
lency,  the  Emperor  placed  him  at  its  head.  One 
)f  his  most  important  acts,  was  the  founding  of 
he  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  spoke  of  it 
18  his  daughter,  and  spared  neither  care  nor  ex- 
>ense,  to  gain  for  it  distinguished  teachers, 
falling  Luther  and  Melanchthon  to  it,  he  un- 
consciously became  the  creator  of  the  Reforma- 
ion  University.  He  had  no  thought  of  a  Re- 
urmation  in  the  Church.  Though  favoring  the 
lumanities,  for  the  sake  of  his  Unirersity,  he 
lad  taken  no  party  position  in  this  respect.  He 
vas  still  a  good  Catnolic ;  and  when  already  an 
elector,  he  made,  in  1493,  a  pilgrimage  to  Pa* 
estine.  became  in  Jerusalem  a  Knight  of  the 
loly  Sepulchre,  and  collected  5000  relics  for 
lis  Cathedral  at  Wittenberg.  In  earlier  years, 
ilso.  he  was  ambitious  to  obtain  the  papal  gift 
»f  honor,  the  Oolden  Rose.  This  he  obtained, 
>ut  only  when  for  him  it  was  valueless.  The 
irst  presentiment  of  Luther's  significance,  it  is 
aid,  came  to  him  in  a  dream  (See  d'Aubign^'s 
list.  Refor.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  265,  Amer.  Tract  Socie^ 
dition).  During  the  night  of  All-Saints,  1517, 
iust  as  Luther  had  nailed  up  his  theses,  the 
j^lector  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  monk 
rrtting  some  theses  on  the  Castle  in  Wittenberg, 
rith  letters  so  distinct,  that  they  could  be  read 
D  Schweinitx.  His  pen  grew  so  long,  as  to 
each  to  Rome,  and  disturb  the  tiara  of  the 
\)pe.  Frederick,  about  extending  his  arm  to 
rrcst  it,  awoke.  Luther  earnestly  attacked  the 
lomish  Church  system ;  Frederick  remained 
nlm,  neither  opposing  nor  encouraging  him. 
Lt  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1518|  which  Maxi- 


milian had  called  to  secure  the  imperial  succes- 
sion to  his  grandson,  Frederick,  for  the  first  time, 
reauested  the  mediation  of  the  popish  legate, 
Cajetan,  and  his  friendly  treatment  of  Luther. 
The  renewed  demand  to  send  Luther  to  answer 
at  Rome,  or  at  least  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
situation  at  Wittenberg,  caused  Frederick,  for  a 
time,  to  waver.  Concern  that  his  University 
should  not  lose  one  of  its  most  important 
teachers,  and  Luther's  hold  self-defence,  pre- 
vailed with  him.  Luther,  he  said,  had  as  yet 
not  been  convicted  of  heresy,  and  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  dismiss  him.  The  Elector's 
favor  became  now  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Luther.  By  the  death  of  Maximilian  I., 
the  Elector  became  vicegerent  of  the  empire. 
It  was  even  thought  he  might  become  Empe- 
ror. In  the  contest  between  the  grandson  of 
Maximilian,  King  Charles  of  Spain,  and  King 
Francis  of  France,  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  to  unite  a  majority  upon  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  This  would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most significance,  not  only  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  also  for  the  whole  national  future 
of  Germany.  Frederick  had  too  little  ambi- 
tion to  contend  for  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
understood  too  well  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  keeping  the  powerful  States  of 
the  empire  in  subjection.  Duke  Philip  of  Solms, 
his  attendant,  being  consulted,  feared  his  master 
would  not  be  able  sufficiently  to  exercise  the 
primitive  power.  This  being  also  Frederick's 
own  opinion,  he  had  it  publicly  proclaimed  by 
his  servant.  Besides,  FredericK,  generally  very 
discreet,  and  already  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
had  no  desire  to  assume  such  a  burden  in  the 
evening  of  his  life.  Instead  of  permitting  his 
own  election,  hecast  the  decision  for  King  Charles 
of  Spain.  Here  also  ended  the  vicegerency. 
True,  the  Emperor  appointed  him  regent  of  the 
imperial  government,  which,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  States-Reform  party,  was  to  be  in* 
stitoted  during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor ;  but 
the  imperial  commissioners  did  not  institute  this 
government,  and  hence  did  not  deliver  the  di- 
ploma which  constituted  Frederick  III.  regent 
As  Elector,  however,  he  continually  protected 
Luther.  When  Eck,  in  the  fall  of  1519,  brought 
with  him  from  Rome,  and  endeavored  to  have 
enforced  in  Saxony,  the  papal  bull  againjst 
Luther,  Frederick  positively  refused  to  assist  in 
this,  and  repeatea  his  demand,  that  Luther 
should  be  tried,  in  some  safe  place,  and  before 
pious  and  learned  Judges.  He  also  permitted 
Luther,  unpunished,  solemnly  and  publicly  to 
bum  the  papal  bull.  His  most  important  act, 
however,  for  Luther,  was,  that  ho  had  him  ar- 
rested on  his  way  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
taken,  for  safe  keeping,  to  the  Wartburg  (See 
d'Aubign6  as  above.  Vol.  II.,  p.  276).  Not 
courageous  enough  indeed,  to  declare  himself 
openly  for  him,  and  openly  to  oppose  and  dis- 
obey the  decision,  he  secretly  instructed  the 
governor  of  this  castle,  and  another  knieht,  thus 
to  secure  Luther  against  persecution.  Disturb- 
ances having  broken  out  in  Wittenberg,  Luther 
notified  the  Elector  of  his  purpose  openly  to 
return.  The  latter  entreated  him  not  to  C(»mey 
as  he  could  not  protect  him.  Luther  replied: 
*'  I  come  under  a  much  higher  protection,  and 
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bate  no  intention  whatever  to  seek  protection 
from  jour  Grace,  yea,  I  think  to  protect  yuar 
Electoral  Grace  more  than  you  can  protect  me." 

The  movement  in  Wittenbere  tiad  already 
reached  a  point,  where  the  oarefiilly  calculating 
disposition  of  the  Elector,  and  bis  timidity  to 
reM(irt  to  active  measures,  proved  unavailing.  lie 
bad  hitherto  protected  Luther,  not  from  active 
espousal  of  his  cause,  but  rather  to  prevent  a 
rupture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  matr 
ters  to  a  course  of  peaceful  development. 

His  protection  of  Luther,  says Ranke  ( Deutsche 
Gesch.,  Band  2,  S.  22,  dritte  Aufl.,),  resulted,  at 
Hrst,  from  a  regard  to  political  interest;  after- 
wards it  became  a  duty  required  by  justice ;  but 
above  all,  he  shared  the  implicit  reverence  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Luther  caused  to 
prevail.  All  else,  he  found,  however  ingenious 
It  might  sound,  could  be  ccmtradicted ;  the  word 
of  Gwl  alone  was  boly,  maiestic,  and  the  truth 
itnelf.  It  filled  him  with  deep  reverential  awe. 
This  also  restrained  him,  both  from  an  active 

Sartiei nation  in  Luther's  cause,  and  from  any 
ecidea  opposition  to  the  innovations  in  Witten- 
berg ;  however  unwelcome  to  him  these  were, 
be  ventured  nut  to  condemn  them. 

The  cruelties  of  the  peasant  war  affected  him 
most  painfully ;  but  he  lived  not  to  see  its  end. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1525,  in  his  Castle 
of  Lochau,  aged  G3  years,  after  having  a  few 
hours  previously,  by  receiving  the  holy  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  confessed  himself  a  disciple 
of  the  new  doctrine.  Having  never  been  mar- 
ried, he  left  no  posterity  of  equal  rank,  and  only 
two  natural  sons.  Klitpfcl. — Derr, 

Freedom,  Moral,  *-  Our  conception  of  this 
subject  is  of  the  first  importance  to  Christian 
doctrine  and  morals.  Upon  it  depend  all  right 
ideas  of  man  and  his  development,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  his  government  of  the  world, 
nature,  and  the  design  of  the  creation  ;  no  ques- 
tion lies  so  near  the  heart  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. For  this  reason  a  complete  theory  of  hu- 
man freedom  can  only  be  given  in  the  connec- 
tion of  an  entire  system.  Here  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  brief  glance  at  the  chief  points. 

By  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  may  be 
understood,  first  of  all,  the  ability  which  it  has 
to  produce  effects,  of  itself,  by  the  activity  of  its 
inherent  powers.  Of  this  aoility,  which  fatal- 
ists and  determinists  are  wont  to  style  freedom, 
wc  do  not  here  treat.  That  man,  in  this  sense, 
is  a  self-moving  creature  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
this  cannot  be  truly  called  freedom ;  for  such  an 
ability  may  be  granted,  and  yet  everything  like 
real  freedom  be  denied  to  him,  by  asserting  that 
his  acts  are  a  necessary  result,  natural  fruits  of 
original  powers  and  instincts  working  recipro- 
cally with  influences  from  without.  Man  would 
then  differ  from  the  animsU  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind  —  merely  in  the  higher  tendency  of  his 
instincts  and  the  clearness  of  the  consciousness 
which  directs  them  in  their  play  ;  he  would  be 
just  as  little  the  creator  of  his  own  acts ;  his 
freedom  would  not  lye  moral.  —  Opposed  to  this 
lowetit  conception  stands  the  ethico-religious  idea 
of  freedom  ;  the  deliverance  of  the  human  will 
from  the  determining  influence  of  lower,  sensual 
instincts ;  the  agreement  of  that  will  with  the 
moral  law.    In  this  emphatic  sense  the  words 


of  Christ,  in  John  8  :  32,  36,  and  of  Pad,  ia 
2  Cor.  3  :  17,  are  used,  where  true  freedom  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  bondage  of  the 
moralwill  under  sin.  Of  such  frpedom  aetoaUj 
in  possession  it  is  not  our  design  here  to  speak, 
but  only  of  that  which  \b  formal,  ike  freedom  of 
choice.  Is  man  really  the  master  of  his  ova 
actions?  Is  his  will  in  action  delivered  fron 
an  absolute  law  that  determines  it,  be  it  froa 
without  (God  or  nature),  or  from  within  (hit 
own  instincts  or  ideas),  if  nut  wholly  at  least  ia 
part?  It  is  certainly  an  important  qnestioa: 
Uow  far  does  this  ability  of  choice  extend,  if 
indeed  it  can  ever  be  ascribed  to  him  f  Can  the 
realization  of  the  highest  moral  problem,  ia  a 
word,  freedom  in  the  second,  emphatic  sense,  be 
attained  through  the  power  lying  in  this  free* 
dom  of  choice  7  Or  what  aid  for  ibe  soladoa 
of  that  problem  can  the  freedom  of  choice  ia 
man  give? 

That  man  now  is  actually  free  in  the  las^ 
named  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  simple  revelation 
of  his  own  consciousness,  an  intuitive  fact.  By 
the  recognition  of  myself  as  a  person,  as  an  Ego^ 
I  place  myself  over  against  the  body  and  ue 
whole  sphere  of  nature,  and  claim  thereby  a 
supernatural  eiistence,  or  perfonn  at  least  a 
supernatural  act.  The  Ego  is  the  formal  caiua 
mi;  to  deny  it  the  power  of  selMetermtnatioD, 
is  to  deny  it  just  that  by  which  alone  it  is  what 
it  is.  Individuality  (the  Ego)  reflected  npon 
itself  (self-conscious)  proves,  by  this  verr  reflee* 
tion  upon  itself,  its  power  to  tear  itself  loose 
from  determining  influences ;  so  that  to  it  this 
freedom  could  h^  shown  us  rather  aapplemen- 
tary  than  superfluous;  a  thing  already  accom- 
plished by  the  act 

Yet  it  may  be  said,  grant  that  man,  by  the 
fact  of  his  personality  makes  good  his  claim  to 
freedom,  t.  e.,  the  capacity  of  a  aelf-determini- 
tion  independent  of  natural  causality,  or  at  least 
not  to  be  explained  by  it — ^is  not  this  Ego,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  pure  activity,  but  interwoven 
in  manifold  ways  with  the  external  world,  most 
of  all  through  the  body,  determined  bj  impul^s 
arising  from  this  very  connection  T  Though  the 
theoretical  Ego  may  even  rest  upon  an  act  of 
freedom,  is  also  the  practical  Ego  in  its  work- 
ing, eau»a  9uif  To  give  a  plain  proof  of  it  we 
need  point  only  to  asceticism  which  is  possible 
to  man  alone,  and  especially  to  suicide.  The 
latter  never  occurs  in  the  animal  world,  and  by 
its  very  contrariety  to  nature  furnishes  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  formal  freedom  of  man,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  can  take  a  negative  position 
against  the  basis  of  his  own  personality.  But 
a  more  thorough  answer  is  given  to  the  question 
by  the  simple  intuitive  works  of  our  own  spirits. 
We  find :  amid  a  multitude  of  possible  acts, 
amid  the  motives  and  incitements  to  perform 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  Ego  can  fall  back  upon 
itself;  it  takes  counsel,  weighs  the  reasons  for 
and  against,  and  at  length  decides  for  this  or 
that  purely  from  its  own  consciousness.  Before 
acting,  it  was  entirely  certain,  that  it  had  the 
power  to  perfoi^  all  or  at  least  some  of  them 
(two  are  enough  to  prove  the  freedom  of  choice) ; 
it  had  indeed  reasons,  motives,  but  these  bj  no 
means  wrought  with  the  necessity  of  caus^es; 
the  decision  was  occasioned  by  a  motive,  but 
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tot  at  all  produced  bj  it,  for  to  each  particular 
aotive  the  Ego  could  give  at  least  either  a  poet- 
ive  or  a  negative  answer.  When  a  decision  is 
aade,  the  act  is  performed  with  a  sympathy 
pathos),  which  may  indeed  give  it  the  appear- 
Ace  of  being  constrained  ;  but  the  man  could, 
f  be  would,  control  this  sympathy — he  could 
>estow  it  on  another  act  as  well  as  this,  and 
iven  if  it  cost  him  self-denial,  'the  possibility  of 
nch  a  victory  over  self  is  the  strongest  proof 
»f  freedom.  But  the  consciousness  of  a  free 
aosality  of  the  will  appears  still  more  plainly 
n  its  relation  to  the  moral  law.  Here  there  is 
10  compulsion,  only  a  command,  which  may  be 
aet  by  obedience  or  by  disobedience.  If  the 
Sgo  choose  the  latter,  then  U  bewails  U  not  as 
Qisfortune,  butacciwe«  itself  of  guilt;  it  must 
eel  penitence,  t.  e.,  it  sees  itself  compelled  to 
keknowled|ije  freedom  of  choice  (which  perhaps 
t  would  willingly  reason  away  on  nhilosoj^bic 
prounds),  and  confess  that  among  tne  possible 
nodes  of  acting  it  could  have  chosen  a  aiiTerent 
tne.  Likewise,  in  our  judgment  of  others,  for- 
ane  and  misfortune  are  carefully  distinguished 
rem  merit  and  guilt,  praise  and  blame  being 
»Dly  awarded  to  the  latter. 

That  the  consciousness  of  freedom  of  choice  is 
ID  essential  element  of  personality,  is  proven  by 
ill  these  facts,  and  so  strong  are  they,  that  any 
lystem  which  comes  into  conflict  with  them, 
vfaether  it  be  on  philosophical  or  religious 
grounds,  must  fall  to  pieces.  Freedom  of  choice, 
18  we  will  soon  see,  has  indeed  a  limited  sphere ; 
I  conception  of  the  human  will,  as  absolutely  in- 
lependent  and  indeterminate,  would  be  certainlv 
intrue.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system,  which 
reigns  to  freedom  of  choice  no  sphere  of  action, 
ind  regards  man  as  blindly  subject,  like  other 
ireatures  in  nature,  to  the  operation  of  laws 
hat  cannot  be  resisted,  is  no  true  picture  of  the 
vorld  as  it  is.  Such  a  system,  be  it  religious  or 
philosophical,  ma^  in  apathetic  times,  among 
lecayed  nationalities,  prevail  for  a  time,  but 
ound  human  consciousness  will  continually 
»attle  against  it  with  the  watchword:  Make 
com  for  freedom  I  Such  a  system  will  also  find 
tself  involved  in  greater  difficulties  than  those 
vhich  it  strives  to  avoid.  If  it  be  believed,  for 
sample,  that  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
if  God,  and  especially  the  entire  dependence 
if  man  upon  him,  leave  no  room  for  human  free- 
lum,  how  can  we,  if  everything  that  happens 
^n  earth  is  thus  rolled  back  upon  him,  defend 
he  divine  goodness  and  holiness?  Whether  is 
t  easier  to  suppose,  that  God,  because  he  wishes 
)ur  freedom,  limits  his  omnipotence  and  om- 
nscience  (fur  it  must  even  come  to  this),  or  that 
he  history  of  our  race,  with  all  its  manifold 
vickedness,  sin  and  cruelty  is  the  work  of  a 
loly  God  7  Ue  who  cannot  endure  in  thought 
he  dualism  of  a  Divine  will  (which  is  the  source 
»f  law)  and  a  free  human  will,  must  be  driven 
Jmost  by  necessity  to  that  which  is  more  in* 
olernble  —  a  twofold  government  of  the  world, 
livine  and  devilish,  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
ach  other.  Or,  if  any  one,  not  on  God's  ac> 
ount,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion  concern- 
ng  the  unalterable  necessity  or  nature,  denies 
be  free  causality  of  the  will,  how  can  he  possi- 
»ly  explain  the  existence  of  self-conscioasness 


and  all  those  undeniable  facts  of  moral  consci- 
ousness, which  have  altogether  the  same  real- 
ness  and  certainty  in  the  sphere  of  intuition,  as 
in  the  external  world,  the  fact,  that  the  stone, 
deprived  of  its  support,  falls  to  the  ground? 
Just  as  an  advocate  of  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light,  by  reflection  upon  the  phenomena  of 
interference  and  polarization,  must  find  him- 
self constrained  to  accept  the  theory  of  undula- 
tion, so  also  duty,  t.  e.,  an  inward  obligation, 
requires  the  advocate  of  natural  causality  to 
modify  his  views  in  such  a  way  that  these  facts 
may  find  room.  And  yet  by  the  admission  of 
human  caprice  we  do  not  seriously  endanger 
the  certainly  indispensable  idea  of  a  system  of 
natural  necessity;  for  caprice,  especially  in  its 
power  over  nature,  has  its  fixed  limits — **  care  is 
taken  that  trees  do  not  grow  to  heaven."  Tita- 
nic enterprises  are  impossible  to  man ;  the  will 
which  deals  with  the  laws  of  nature  according 
to  its  own  pleasure,  exists  only  in  the  world  of 
romance ;  treedom  of  will  has  bounds  which  it 
cannot  pass  over  (see  Art.  on  Miracles), 

To  enter  into  details  cannot  be  here  done; 
for  the  problem  of  freedom,  as  before  said,  can  ^ 
only  be  solved  in  the  connection  of  an  entire 
system.  But  we  may  briefly  remark,  that  a  ' 
solution  of  the  most  important  questions  arising 
from  this  subject  is  given  by  the  system  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which,  though  they  have  so 
little  of  a  formal,  scientific  character,  and  leave 
so  much  unanswered,  cannot  but  impress  the 
most  frivolous  unbelief  and  the  greatest  assump- 
tion of  absolute  knowledge  with  a  sense  of  their 
wonderful  grandeur,  their  beautiful  harmony, 
and  a  comprehensiveness  which  overlooks  no* 
thing  of  essential  moment,  neither  sacrifioine 
the  idea  of  nature  and  of  God  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  nor  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former, 
but  standing  in  full  harmony  with  the  facts  of 
moral  and  religious  consciousness.  God  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  in  it  of  the  free  crea- 
tures, who,  though  bound  to  nature,  are  yet 
above  it  —  wholly  dependent  on  God  as  to  their 
being,  but  in  their  acts  under  his  law,  a  law  of 
liberty ;  this  freedom  left  to  itself,  now  more» 
now  less  —  frequently  awakened,  guided,  edu" 
caled,  by  direct  spiritual  means  or  by  divine  in- 
fluences exercised  through  nature  as  a  medium ; 
history,  an  interweaving  of  divine  and  human 
activities  (Gen.  50  :  19) ;  the  distinction  of  two 
grand  ages,  that  of  the  present,  where  freedom 
of  choice  has  the  widest  scope  and  its  greatest 
abnormities  are  suffered,  where  God  has  not  yet 
fully  revealed  his  power,  where  the  Lord  has 
'*  taken  a  far  journey"  (see  Mark  13  :  34);  and 
that  of  the  future,  the  time  of  the  harvest,  when 
the  pure  results  of  the  development  of  bumfan 
freedom  will  appear,  and  they  who  have  sought 
and  used  their  freedom  in  subjection  to  God, 
will' be  transferred  also  to  a  sphere  of  loftier 
activity  (Rom.  8  :  21-23 ;  Rev.  21 ;  Matt  25)— 
these  are  the  main  features  of  the  biblical  view 
of  human  freedom  and  its  development. 

Having  now  proven  from  his  immediate  lel^ 
conscioasness,  the  actual  existence  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  man,  and  shown  that  its  acknow* 
lodgment  neither  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  na- 
ture nor  of  God,  because  the  Scripture  unites 
human  liberty  with  the  strictest  notions  of  the 
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divine  government  of  the  world,  it  onlj  remaine 
for  us  to  determine  more  accurately  its  sphere 
of  operation,  and  to  answer  the  question,  IIow 
far  man's  moral  perfection  can  be  regarded  as 
its  work  ?  , 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  human  free- 
dom is  only  relative.  It  is  so,  because  it  has 
filed  limits  on  all  sides.  It  has  its  limits  on  the 
aide  of  Ood  and  his  government  of  the  world : 
his  laws  it  can  indeed  transgress,  but  is  soon 
made  to  feel  that  such  a  course  is  destructive  to 
itself.  It  has,  moreover,  its  limit  on  the  side  of 
nature,  over  whose  laws  it  can  exercise  a  vast 
control,  yet  not  so  vast  as  to  suspend  their  ope- 
ration. Upon  nature  man  can  only  work  through 
his  body.  Finally,  the  freedom  of  man  has  its 
limit  in  bis  individuality  and  character,  which 
are  in  a  ^reat  measure  what  they  are,  by  virtue 
of  his  nationality,  circumstances,  age,  education. 
So  long  as  he  occupies  a  very  low  stage  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture,  his  acts,  his  whole 
course  of  life  is  certainly  tittle  else  than  a  pro- 
duct of  all  these  factors.  But  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tains to  self-consciousness  and  his  will  reflects 
upon  itself,  the  determining;  power  of  these  in- 
fluences is  broken,  and  he  is  able  to  bring  vari- 
ous reactionary  influences  to  bear  against  them ; 
especially,  if  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  moral 
law,  and  endeavors  to  bring  his  life  and  conduct 
into  conformity  with  its  divine  precepts.  The 
difficulty  of  conquest  and  the  measure  of  success 
will  be,  it  is  true,  just  in  proportion  as  external 
and  sensual  impulses  have  acquired  strength  by 
habit  and  use ;  but  to  deny  the  ability  of  the 
will  thus  to  act  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  its 
freedom,  and  declare  all  the  phenom«na  of  con- 
science, such  as  remorse,  approval,  and  the  like, 
a  mere  sham.  Even  *'  natural  men,"  like  the 
heathen,  distinguish  between  those  who  are 
-conscientious  and  those  who  are  not,  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  yirtu- 
ouB  and  the  vicious.  To  deny  it,  therefore,  is 
nothing  less  than  to  close  the  eyes  against  a 
palpable  fact. 

Fur  different  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  actual,  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  law,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  human 
life,  is  possible  in  this  way ;  whether  freedom  in 
this  emphatic  sense  of  the  word  can  be  attained 
br  the  exertion  of  that  which  is  merely  formal. 
Experience  replies  with  a  decided  negative. 
Nowhere  does  it  appear  that  any  one  ever  be- 
came actually  good  and  holy,  by  the  mere  use 
of  his  natural  freedom  of  choice.  Every  one 
finds  rather  within  himself  radical  evil,  indif- 
ference, resistance  to  the  pure  dictates  of  con- 
aoience  (which,  however,  have  certainly  the 
priority)  and  a  preponderance  of  sensual  im- 
pulses, to  decide  m  favor  of  which  the  will  has 
n  previous  inclination  (original  sin) ;  every  one 
has  to  accuse  himself  of  increasing  this  evil  in- 
heritance by  the  action  of  his  free  will.  Only  a 
good  man  can  |>erform  that  which  is  truly  good ; 
but  to  make  himself  such  a  good  man  no  one 
has  ever  yet  sncoeeded  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
free  will.  Only  *'  in  God"  can  that  which  is 
truly  good  be  achieved.  Even  if  we  grant  a  par- 
tial fulfilment  of  the  law  (morality)  to  be  attain- 
able by  free  will,  the  right  relation  of  man  to 
Ood  through  his  participation  of  the  divine  life, 


is  something  which  far  transoenda  his  powers. 
Because  now  the  Scriptnres  always  keep  in  view 
this  highest  conception  of  the  good,  deny  that 
man  has  a  freedom,  which  can  acoomplish  tbsS 
which  is  truly  good  (John  3:6;  Rom.  5:1; 
Gtil.  5  :  17;  2  Cor.  3:5);  the  reladon  of  those 
within  the  circle  of  divine  grace  to  ihf^e 
without  is  that  of  freedmen  to  bondmea 
(John  8  :  36 ;  Gal.  4).  The  act,  from  which 
the  possibility  of  performing  a  good  work  fint 
arises,  is  not  itself  productive,  but  an  act  of 
pure,  unconditional  surrender,  a  trustful  accept- 
ance of  the  divine  grace  offered  by  Qod  in  Chris: 
— in  one  word.yaiM.  Freedom  ooold  indeed  pro- 
duce of  itself  a  relative  good  ;  yet  even  tbii^ 
compared  with  what  is  good  in  the  highest^ 
divine  sense,  is  again  no  good ;  man  ought  tbos 
to  acknowledge,  that  be  does  not  become  right- 
eous by  the  works  of  his  own  unaided  freedom, 
but  only  when  this  is  raised  into  an  entirely 
new  sphere.  If  now,  in  conclusion.  It  be  asked, 
whether  the  act  of  surrender  itself  be  a  matter 
of  free  choice,  or  if  it  be  produced  by  an  irrt- 
aiatible  working  of  divine  grace,  the  latter  is  to 
be  positively  denied,  and  the  former  as  deci- 
sively affirmed.  According  to  the  ondoubeed 
fundamental  view  of  the  Scriptures,  this  act  of 
faith  toward  God  is  only  solicited  bj  him,  not 
produced.  Man  can  of  himself  accept  or  reject 
the  grace  offered  to  him.  The  ApoaUe  Paul, 
who  sometimes  may  appear  to  favor  the  other 
view,  bad  he  intended  to  discriminate  the yonnol 
act  of  accepting  or  rejecting  grace,  would  no 
doubt  have  recognized  the  freedom  of  choice. 
But  looking  chiefly  at  the  objectiTe  blessings  of 
divine  grace,  he  denied  that  man  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  production,  and  that  so  strongly, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  ground  for  boasting*  that 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  regarded  the 
formal  acceptance  on  the  part  of  man  as  itself 
a  work  of  God.  But  if  we,  in  harmonj  with 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  elsewhere,  ascribe 
this  acceptance  to  moral  freedom  of  choice, 
which  by  this  act  contributes  a  most  Tsiaable 
share  toward  the  attainment  of  the  moral  ideal, 
we  do  not  say  too  much,  nor  leave  any  room  for 
boasting ;  for  if  a  rich  man  offers  a  bag  of  jewels 
to  a  beggar,  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  the 
latter,  forgetting  the  giver,^  to  boast  of  his  non- 
refusal — ^tbe  merely  formal  act — as  that  work  to 
which  he  owed  his  wealth  I 

The  more  important  works  on  this  subject 
are :  The  famous  treatise  of  SchtUing^  Ueber  die 
menschliche  Freiheit,  Philos.  Schrift.  I.  G.  F, 
BoekshammeTt  Die  Fr.  des  menschl.  Willend: 
Stuttg.,  1821.  Romang,  Ueber  Willensfreiht.  a. 
Dcterminismus:  Bern.,  1835.  Sigwart^  Du 
Problem  von  d.  Fr.  u.  Unfr.  des  menschl.  Wil- 
lens,  Tub.  Zeitschr.  ftir  Th.,  1839,  3.  Berbari, 
Bur  Lehre  ▼.  d.  Fr.  d.  m.  Willens :  G5tt.,  183C. 
Frauenstddty  Die  Fr.  des  Menscheo,  &c. :  Berlin, 
1838.  E.  ZeUer,  Ueber  d.  Fr.  des  m.  Willens, 
das  Boss  u.  die  mor.  Weltord.  in  seinen  Th. 
Jahrb.,  1846,  3 ;  1847,  1,  2.  J.  Jtmiier,  Die 
ohristl.  Lehre  v.  der  SUnde.  Roihe^s  Tbeol. 
Ethik.  ScMiephake,  die  Grundlagen  d.  eittL 
Lebens :  Wiesbaden,  1855.  Jonathan  Edwaros, 
"Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;"  and 
Day's  Examination  of  Edwards'  work. 

H.  Parit.— Arfer. 
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French  Catholic  Church.— This  portion  of 

he  Roman  Catbolio  Church  has  an  indiTiduality, 
^nd  presents  a  pecnliar  phase  of  the  Catholic 
principle;  the  harder  to  characterise,  because 
!mbracing  all  the  peculiarities  which  an  exube* 
ant  nationality  could  add  to  an  already  luxu- 
i&nt  Church.  It  is  to  be  considered  by  itself 
n  regard  to  its  organization ;  the  exercise  of  its 
cowers ;  its  relation  to  the  whole  Church  and  to 
he  State';  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  cultus ;  its 
pirit  and  tendencies ;  its  works ;  and  its  general 
nfluence. 

1.  In  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
iler^y  and  spiritual  orders  have  a  less  prominent 
ind  overshadowing  position,  than  in  the  Rom. 
Catholic  Charoh  elsewhere ;  though  even  in  that 
church  in  j^neral,  it  is  wrong  to  suppofie  the 
lerigr  identical  with  the  Church.  The  French 
Church  has  15  archbishoprics:  69  bishoprics; 
1,393  parishes ;  29,532  sticcurscUea  ;  7,190  vicar- 
hips  supported  by  the  State ;  besides  the  con- 
rr^gationg  and  communauUa  dcsfemmes. 

Of  the  clergy  there  are  two  classes :  the  snpe- 
ior  and  the  subordinate.  The  higher  clergy 
ire  liix  cardinals,  viz.,  the  archbs.  of  Lyons.Bour- 
;es,  Besancon,  Rhcims,  Bordeaux,  and  Tours; 
me  helimging  by  birth  to  the  middle  nobility, 
ill  the  others  to  the  citizen  rank  ;  15  archbishops, 
taoh  nt  the  head  of  an  ecclefliastical  province ; 
ind  C9  bishops,  who,  as  the  proper  and  sole 
governors  of  their  dioceses,  and  communicating 
lirectly  with  the  temporal  powers,  and  with  the 
lupreme  authorities  of  the  Church,  are  rather 
(o-ordinate  with  the  archbishops,  than  subordi- 
late  to  them.  The  bishop  is  assisted  by  vicars- 
reneral  and  secretaries  (in  number  according  to 
he  size  and  demands  of  the  diocese),  a  corps  of 
officials,  and  a  chapter  of  canons  (to  which,  at 
»ne  time,  the  election  of  the  bishop  was  en- 
runted).  The  subordinate  clergy,  placed  over 
lin^le  parishes,  are  CSiria,  Desservanis,  and 
Vicaire9;  with  I^v-curis  in  some  dioceses,  and 
iuniSnierg  dea  Lyceea,  colUges,  6c6U$  normaUs, 
ind  of  hospitals,  prisons,  army  and  navy,  each 
»f  which  has  its  aumdnier  en  chef.  Also  chip- 
ains  of  the  male  and  female  congregations.  In 
illy  some  39,000  persons,  exclusive  of  professors 
ind  students. 

All  the  officers  of  the  diocese  receive  their 
>laoe  and  title  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Qpreme  head,  and  are  subject  to  removal  by 
lim.  Tet  between  the  bishop  and  the  lowest 
wriest  th/9re  is  only  the  difference  of  rank,  not 
if  class,  as  between  clergy  and  laity. 

The  religious  societies,  or  spiritual  orders, 
brm  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  laity  to  the 
lergy — ^nothing  more ;  though  some  of  them, 
hrough  their  clerical  members,  have  at  least 
iU  equal  share  with  the  clergy  in  the  internal 
;oTernment  of  the  Church.  They  fall  into  three 
irincipal  classes:  (1.)  The  proper  Ordres  reli" 
rieux,  whose  members  live  in  close  houses 
cloisters),  under  a  perpetual  vow  of  consecn^ 
ion.  Of  these,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  un- 
laestionably  the  mightiest  support  of  the 
!;burch.  Not  fully  restored  to  its  early  strength 
md  position  since  itM  final  suppression,  yet  oer- 
Ainly  restored  in  regular  form,  active  in  man^ 
frays,  and  actually  in  possession  of  many  insti- 


tutions of  education  and  discipline  (Cafligei^ 
Missions,  Retraites,  Noviciata),  Next  are  the 
remnants  of  the  Benedictines,  devoted,  as  of 
old,  to  Church  history,  liturgy,  and  literature ; 
but  behind  the  age  with  their  lumbering  ways 
of  communicating  thought,  and  not  likely  to 
spread,  or  even  hold  their  own.  The  Domini- 
cans, under  Lacordaire,  through  a  better  per- 
ception of  the  wants  of  the  age  in  France,  and 
by  devotion  to  eloouent  preaching,  have  risen  in 
public  esteem.  Tne  Oratoriens,  and  the  Trap- 
pists  have  likewise  grown  in  importance  by  pious 
and  timely  labors.  The  Carthusians  ana  Ca- 
puchins are  less  popular  and  influential.  (2.) 
The  Lazarists  (pr^res  de  la  mission,  not  to  bo 
confounded  witli  the  chevaliers  de  S,  Lazare), 
and  the  PrHres  des  missions  itrangh'es,  show 
how  much  acceptance  those  societies  enjoy, 
without  the  form  of  a  monastic  order,  living  m 
common,  the  more  effectively  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ago  and  the  enlightened  wishes  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  is  the  most  skilful  foreign 
missionary  society  of  the  French  Church.  The 
congregations  and  communautes,  both  male  and 
female,  are  innumerable ;  few  devoted  to  a  purely 
contemplative  life — this  is  at  this  day  an  excep- 
tion even  in  the  morality  of  the  Church.  Most 
are  devoted  to  education  and  labors  of  love  in 
hospitals,  prisons,  Sk,  (3.)  Brotherhoods  (con" 
freries),  whose  members  do  not  leave  the  lay 
ranks  nor  their  temporal  calling;  and  socieUs 
for  particular  purposes,  all  attached  to  the 
Church,  committed  to  its  views,  its  wishes,  and 
its  work. 

^  That  the  laity  thus,  notwithstanding  the  sharp 
distinction  made  between  them  and  the  clergy 
by  ordination,  are  still,  through  the  various  as- 
sociations, in  which  they  serve  the  Church  and 
her  spirit,  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  work, 
and  form  one  and  the  same  whole,  with  the 
clergy,  is  very  noticeable;  for  it  is  owing  to 
this  very  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  sharply  drarwn 
boundary  line  of  the  Church  herself,  tne  admin- 
istration of  all  her  functions  is  so  easy. 

2.  In  the  executive  field,  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  French  Catholio  Church  especially  ap- 
pears: that,  agreeably  to  its  organization  as 
above  described,  it  has  no  one  national  head,  no 
primate,  no  patriarch,  even  nominal ;  each  bishop 
nas  the  direct  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  his  dio- 
cese. Special  titles  among  them  are  mere  hono- 
rary designations,  indicating  no  special  autho- 
rity. The  archbishop  is  but  a  sort  of  primus 
inter  pares  among  his  bishops,  never  invading 
the  internal  control  of  their  dioceses.  The 
bishop  is  supreme  in  his  diocese,  subject  only  to 
the  universal  laws  of  the  Church,  and  the  will 
of  the  common  supreme  head  at  Rome.  Here 
is  the  largest  play  for  personal  freedom,  yet 
every  security  against  caprice.  With  the  un- 
changeable laws  and  the  changing  primacy,  the 
unbroken  tradition,  the  sense  of  the  great  public, 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  unite  to  discourage 
innovation.  Every  bishop,  too,  is  counselled 
and  restrained  by  his  subordinates,  whom  he 
watches  and  directs.  The  monarchical  unity  of 
the  whole  resides  in  the  relation  of  all  to  the 
one  head  at  Rome.  This  virtual  aristocracy  of 
diocesan  bishops,  leads  not  rarely  to  differences 
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of  Tiews  and  reKulfttions  among  them  in  matters 
not  determined;  sometimes  g^nng  so  far,  that 
the  supreme  power  must  interfere. 

3.  But  here  we  come  to  another  main  point : 
the  relation  uf  the  French  Church  to  its  centre, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  State.  This, 
thoujrh  more  clearly  defined  and  more  firmly  es- 
tablished than  in  any  other  national  Church, 
has  been  still  subject  to  constant  changes,  ac- 
cording as  the  Church  has  needed  most  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  power,  and  as  either  of 
these  two  powers  has  more  or  less  needed,  or 
been  able  to  serve,  the  other.  The  bishops  of 
France  have  kept  at  the  head  of  their  privileges 
these  two  maxims:  (1.)  The  supremacy  of  the 
pope  over  the  bishops  is  confined  to  spiritual 
things ;  in  temporal  affairs  they  owe  allegiance 
to  the  temporal  rulers.     (2.)  In  doctrine  the 

Eope's  decrees  are  irreformabie,  only  when  they 
ave  received  universal  consent  through  a  gene- 
ral council.  To  these  add  the  purely  political 
proposition,  that  kings  and  princes,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  Ood,  are  subject  in  temporal 
matters  to  no  spiritual  power.  These  principles, 
however,  were  never  acknowledged  by  Rome, 
were  condemned  by  Innocent  XI.,  and  have 
never  been  practised  with  universal  sympathy 
by  the  French  Church  itself;  revived,  fur  ex- 
ample, particularly  by  Napoleon  L,  as  a  law 
impressed  by  public  instruction  upon  the  mind 
of  the  nation ;  but  in  other  circumstances  so 
far  set  aside,  that  Qallicanism  at  last  remained 
OS  unwelcome  to  the  bosom  of  the  clergy  as  its 
older  opponent  ultra-montanism,  and  far  more 
foreign  to  it.  This  change  is  duo  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  French  Church,  that  the  self-con- 
trol, which  she  largely  enjoys,  is  supported 
better  by  a  dose  connection  with  the  universal 
Church  and  its  unchangeable  government,  than 
by  attachment  to  the  State  and  its  changeful 
forms.  Yet,  with  all  its  deference  to  Rome,  the 
French  episcopate  by  no  means  holds  that  in- 
veterate ultra-montanism,  which  would  but 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See.  The 
bishops  are  not  apostolic  vicars  by  the  grace  of 
the  pope,  but  successors  of  the  apostles  by  the 
grace  of  Ood.  The  papal  bulls  are  not  binding 
till  accepted  by  the  episcopate.  And  in  the 
older  bishops  a  vigorous  Qallicanism  still  sur- 
vives, but  finds  little  sympathy  in  the  nation  at 
large.  —  The  posture  of  ttie  episcopate  towards 
the  State  has  followed  the  same  course  in  its 
posture  towards  the  Roman  See.  At  first  sight 
the  State  seems  everywhere  supreme,  virtually 
appointing  the  bishops,  supporting  them,  build- 
ing their  churches,  appointing  their  priests, 
watching  them  and  their  ministrations,  protect- 
ing them,  |)romotin^  them  from  office  to  office, 
«nd  authorising  their  synods.  But  the  control 
is  only  apparent.  The  clergy  are  first  consulted 
about  every  nomination.  The  State  can  make 
bishops  of  priests,  but  not  priests  of  laymen. 
In  such  ways  its  authority  in  externals  is  mate- 
rially modified;  and  in  the  more  internal  affairs 
of  the  Church,  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship,  civil  interference  could  be  withstood  by 
the  smallest  priest 

We  8pe)ik  of  the  French  Church  and  its  epis- 
eopate  as  more  free  and  independent  now,  tnan 
formerly,  simply  because  both  share  in  that 


progress  of  the  age,  which,  placing  all  onder  a 
common  law,  allows  to  every  one  bis  natural 
definite  sphere.  That  this  independence  is  only 
a  larger  freedom  of  motion  in  a  better  and  legally 
determined  sphere,  is  already  CTident,  and  ap- 
pears further  from  the  manner  in  wbidi  doe- 
trine,  worship,  and  discipline,  are  treated  in  the 
French  Church. 

4.  The  doctrine  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  whole 
Church,  but  presented  in  her  own  way,  in  con- 
formity with  the  national  mind  and  the  taste  of 
the  age,  in  connection  with  the  truths,  which  an 
incontestable  progress  in  all  departments  of 
human  study  unfolds.  In  academic  instruction 
we  discern  two  tendencies,  an  ancient  and  a 
modem.  The  ancient  is  that  love  for  meta- 
physical speculation,  which  produced  the  great 
scholasticism  ;  philosophy  and  theology  haTiiig 
remained  united  and  interchangeable  ever  since 
their  union  was  completed  by  Thomas  Aqoiass. 
The  modem  tendency  is  an  altogether  special 
endeavor  to  harmonize  the  trathe  of  biblical 
doctrine  with  those  of  general  pfajsiea,  eof- 
mology,  and  geology,  or  to  keep  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  latest  advances  of  these  sciences. 
The  old  philosophical  school  is  adso  characterised 
rather  by  opposition  to  non-churchlj,  independ- 
ent speculation  and  rationalistic  metaphysics, 
than  by  effort  to  win  and  reconcile  them.  Tet 
both  these  tendencies  in  the  French  Charch  aie 
held  subject  to  the  Catholic  maxim  of  the  od- 
changeableness  of  Christian  doctrine,  on  the 
principle,  that  "the  rays  of  philosophy  on  reli- 
gion, and  of  religion  on  philosophy,  present  to 
us  every  day  in  new  points  of  view,  things  which 
still  do  not  really  chance,  but  are  in  their  es- 
sence unchangeable."  Within  the  limits  of  an 
honest  subjection  to  this  maxim,  the  law  of  pro- 
gress freely  asserts  its  right,  and  the  French 
Church  labors  to  keep  pace  in  her  forms  and  re- 
presentations of  the  received  doctrine  with  the 
nigh  advances  of  the  age,  gathering  the  contri- 
butions also  of  the  active  mind  of  other  countries. 

Each  bishop  ad  a  rule  trains  his  own  clergy; 
each  diocese  has  a  higher,  and  one  or  more 
lower  seminaries.  In  the  higher  seminaries 
which  are  conducted  by  a  superior  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bishop,  the  students  are  every- 
where  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  dogmatics, 
ethics,  and  canon  law;  according  to  circum- 
stances in  Hebrew,  philosophy,  physics,  litorgj, 
church  history,  Sbo.  In  the  provinces  bordering 
on  Oermany,  the^r  have  exegesis  and  pastoral 
theology.  The  higher  academical  atadies  aro 
provided  for  in  the  theological  faculties  which 
are  outwardly  under  the  ministry  of  public  id- 
struction,  but  inwardly  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  faculties,  how- 
ever, except  that  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  are 
not  in  much  repute,  nor  at  all  superior  to  tb« 
seminaries  in  their  sci<)nce  or  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Ecole  eccUaiaaiique  des  kauies  etudes, 
is  the  ^institution,  which  really,  with  clear  in- 
sight, pays  true  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Its  organisation  in  reality  ooes  homage 
to  the  scientific  supremacy  of  the  laity.  The 
school,  divided  into  two  classes  between  cler^ 
and  laity,  each  under  its  own  director,  has  for 
its  teachers  ten  laymen,  who  have  all  received 
in  the  University  the  diploma  of  doctor  or  licen- 
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late  in  the  soienoee  or  in  letters.  The  eehool 
las  eminent  ability,  and  promises  much  for  the 
iiture. 

The  hooiiletio  and  popular  form  is  properly 
he  radiant  point  of  paolic  instruetion  in  the 
i*rench  Church.  Nature  has  richly  endowed 
he  nation  with  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  with 
i  special  delight  in  it.  Ministers  everywhere 
lim  especial  It  to  perfect  the  power  of  pulpit 
lisoourse,  and  find  abundant  stimulus  not  only 
n  the  stated  feasts,  but  also  in  extroardinary 
tccasions.  The  preaching  missionaries,  whose 
rasiness  it  is  to  Srddress  themselves  to  the  indif* 
erent,  the  errinf^,  the  hostile,  the  illuminists, 
ationalists,  atheists,  materialists,  to  reclaim 
hem,  find  themselves  compelled  to  gain  access 
>y  the  attraction  of  their  words,  and  the  eamest- 
less  of  their  teaching.  The  free,  persuasive 
lonference,  is  a  favorite  form  for  the  popular  in- 
luleation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 

Catechetical  instruction,  which  has  heretofore 
10 1  been  so  systematically  attended  to  in  France 
LS  in  the  Catholie  Church  of  Germany,  bears 
iverywhere  the  stamp  of  definitive  statement 
tnd  unchangeableness  of  doctrine.  —  With  all 
ts  assertions  of  the  great  privilege  of  freedom 
Q  still  doubtlul  points,  which  have  caused  the 
Trench  Church  to  appear  often  in  the  Roman 
ndez,  that  Church  still  keeps  the  already  settled 
toctrines  as  its  own,  and  various  circumstances 
bow,  that  the  Index  has  a  greater  power  now 
ban  formerly  in  France. 

The  same  inclination  towards  Rome  appears 
n  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  French 
Jhurch.  Or  old  it  has  had  its  own  liturgy  in 
klnaost  every  diocese.  So  has  every  diocese  its 
»wn  usages,  feasts,  saints ;  agreeing  in  the  main, 
lififering  in  particulars.  These  differences  have 
«oome  very  unpleasant  to  some  now  living  mem- 
lers  of  the  dergv,  and  determined  them  to  the 
inoonditional  Moption  of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
The  question  is  especially  with  the  Breviary  and 
be  Missal.  The  matter  is  thus  of  great  im- 
K>rtance  for  the  Roman  See.  Yet  not  on  this 
<;count,norfiromany  presumptive  inclination  to 
ubmission,  but  for  the  sake  of  unity,  from  a 
lesire  for  a  better  choice,  and  in  consequence 
f  great  aversion  to  the  changes  made  in  the  Bre- 
iary  and  Missal,  particularly  those  of  1744,  the 
loman  came  to  be  adopted  in  one  diocese  after 
nother.  These  ohangM  made  the  liturgr  to  be 
et  aside  comparatively  a  new  one ;  and  when 
*ias  v.,  in  two  bulls  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
f  Trent,  commands  that  his  Breviary  and  Mis- 
al  be  introduced  into  all  the  dioceses,  unless 
nother  has  been  in  use  at  least  two  centuries, 
be  bishops  are  thus  very  strongly  authorised  to 
refer  the  agreeable  change,  as  it  had  already 
een  decreed  by  the  two  French  Synods  of  Tou- 
>u8e,  1590,  and  of  Narbonne,  1609.  In  the 
iocose  of  Evreux,  through  a  most  remarkable 
astoral  letter  of  its  bishop,  of  Jan.  5th,  1854, 
le  adoption  of  the  Roman  Breviary  and  Missal 
OS  been  followed  by  the  adoption  also  of  the 
itual,  the  ceremonial,  and  the  hymns  of  the 
^ornan  Choroh ;  still  to  the  no  small  grief  of 
allicanism  over  this  ultra-montane  revolution. 
-  The  worship  of  the  French  Church  is  distin- 
uisbed  also,  according  to  the  national  taste,  in 
le  cities  particularly,  by  profuse  and  elegant 
21 


ornamentation  of  churches,  chapels,  altars,  an<t 
by  splendid  music ;  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  incur  censure  from  the  more  strict  and 
severe;  though  such  censure  is  only  the  ex« 
ception. 

The  discipline  is  still  more  fVee  than  the  wor- 
ship. It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  here,  that  all 
which  belongs  to  discipline  is  quite  beyond  the 
province  of  faith,  and  so  can  change  according 
to  time  and  place.  The  French  Church,  there- 
fore, has  been  able  to  adopt  in  general  tiie 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  without  the 
canons  relating  to  discipline.  Yet  since  it  is 
another  maxim,  that  the  Church  cannot  exist 
without  some  disciplinary  laws,  the  French 
Church  has  had  her  own,  though  in  a  certain 
agreement  with  the  whole  Church.  These  laws 
have  suffered  in  stormy  seasons,  and  in  philoso- 
phic periods ;  and  the  diocesan  synods,  by  which 
the  episcopate  has  sought  to  restore  and  com- 
plete them,  are  among  the  most  influential  phe- 
nomena of  our  time.  Aiming  only  atrestgrft- 
tion  and  dcTelopment,  not  touching  at  all  the 
great  questions  of  doctrine,  church,  pope,  and 
emperor  or  king,  their  quiet  deliberations  are 
as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  debates  of  the 
Councils  of  the  15th  century,  as  with  a  chorch- 
dkt  of  evangelical  Germany.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  is  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  present  French 
Church,  striving  only  af^r  harmony  with  eveij 
power  of  the  age,  better  expressed. 

5.  It  is  really  at  present  the  main  tendency 
and  spirit  of  this  church  to  secure  to  itself  on  s 
more  extended  scale  than  ever  its  desired  power 
over  the  mind  in  the  way  of  conviction;  not 
without  fixed  means,  according  to  unchangeable 
doctrine  and  settled  rules ;  but  without  outward 
force,  by  the  luminous  presentation  of  what  la 
in  its  view  the  only  truth.  Toleration  is  s 
favorite  word,  though  every  founder  of  dissent 
is  still  very  ri^dly  dealt  with.  Next  to  the 
German,  the  French  Church  is  unquestionably 
more  toleirant  than  any  other.  Yet  her  prut' 
eiples  allow  not  a  word  of  toleration  in  the  Pro- 
testant sense,  which  concedes  eternal  salvation 
to  Christians  of  another  confession.  She  has 
abandoned  inquisition  and  persecution,  and 
fallen  into  better  views  of  freedom  of  conscience. 
But  spiritual  weapons  and  warfare,  scientifle 
and  literary  polemics,  and  the  sealous  spirit  of 
proselytism,  she  by  no  means  renounces.  And 
the  Protestant  Church,  or  single  doctrines,  in- 
stitutions, events,  teachers,  members  of  it,  she 
makes  the  first  object  of  her  exertions,  to  en- 
lighten all  respecting  the  truth,  which  she  ex- 
clusively possesses.  With  this  riew,  beeides 
producing  from  her  own  bosom,  she  freely  availa 
oerself,  by  translation,  of  all  such  productions 
abroad  as  suit  her  polemic  purposes ;  and  the 
spirit,  which  would  suppose  the  purest  motivei 
in  all  the  converts  of  the  Church,  nod  charge 
even  the  most  censurable  upon  the  converts  of 
her  opponents,  —  the  spirit  of  bi^try,  of  blind- 
ness to  history,  and  of  prqudioe  against  all 
movements  outside  of  the  Catholic  Chnroh,  even 
in  many  cultivated  and  learned  persons,-*has  not 
perceptibly  declined  in  the  French  Chnroh  sino« 
the  davs  of  Bossuet 

6.  The  missionary  and  benevolent  opemtiottt 
of  the  French  Choroh,  are  inseparable  fh>m  iti 
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ioBtitations ;  the  name  onivroi,  works,  is  applied 
alike  to  both.  Respecting  these  we  cannot  here 
go  into  detail ;  Boffice  it  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  French  Church  in  this  respect  bj  a  very 
general  enumeration.  In  labors  of  Christian  love, 
ID  caring  for  the  poor,  sick,  widows,  orphans, 
and  all  who  need  material  help,  few  national 
Churches  show  so  much,  under  so  many,  so  beau- 
tiful, and  BO  invitinir  forms.  Here  is  one  of  the 
bright  sides  of  the  French  societies  and  orders. 
Nor  are  these  abundant  labors,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, entirely  wanting  in  evangelical  spirit 
Yet  of  course  the  idea  of  sanotification  by  good 
works  plays  its  part,  and  these  charitable  ope- 
rations engage  not  only  the  great  majority  of 
the  spiritual  orders  and  religious  unions,  but 
also  the  great  majority  of  the  laity  of  all  classes, 
either  personally  or  through  offerings  of  every 
kind. — Almost  as  numerous  are  the  institutions. 
and  as  highly  esteemed  the  works,  of  charity 
for  apiritual  purposes,  for  the  improvement  of 
convicts,  the  restoration  of  penitents,  the  re- 
claiming of  wanderers,  the  protection  of  the 
deatitate  of  every  sex  and  age ;  institutions  ex- 
hibiting not  only  the  right  spirit,  but  also  ad- 
mirable skill  and  winning  deportment 

Her^  missionary  labors  among  non-Christian 
people,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  honor  to  the  French  Church.  Of 
this  the  Letires  idifiantes  are  a  lasting  monu- 
ment A  considerable  list  of  associations  is  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  in  preparing  those 
called  to  this  work ;  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  Congrigaiion  des  Ptiires  de  la  Mission,  the 
society  of  the  Laxarists,  with  seven  directors 
nnder  a  general  superior,  a  seminary  at  Paris 
with  five  professors,  stations  at  Constantinople 
and  Salonica,  a  college  at  Bebek  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  two  posts  in  Greece,  a  house  and  a  col- 
lege in  Smyrna,  five  stations  in  Syria,  one  in 
Persia,  three  apostolic  vicarships  and  a  bishop- 
ric in  China;  settlements  in  Abyssinia  and 
Egypt,  in  the  latter  country  a  college ;  with  still 
more  important  and  numerous  institutions  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where,  to  its  forty  apostles  belonging  to  all 
nations  in  Europe,  it  has  gained  five  and  twenty 
students ;  and  in  Brazil,  where  it  possesses  three 
main  institutions,  a  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a 
mission.  Next  to  this  stands  the  Seminaire  dts 
Missions  iiranghrts.  Then  the  CongrigcUion  du 
sacri  cceur  et  de  Vadoraiion  perpHudlf. ;  the  Coti- 
grigaiion  du  Saint-Esfrit  €t  du  Saini-caur  de 
Marie;  which  was  united  in  1848  with  the  re- 
cently-founded Congrigaiion  du  Saint-coeur  de 
Marie,  with  stations  in  the  two  Guineas,  in  Se- 
negambia  on  the  Senegal,  with  two  bishops  and 
an  apostolic  prefect,  and  other  distant  connec- 
tions. The  SociHi  dts  prHres  de  la  misirieorde, 
founded  in  1834,  and  affiliated  to  the  Propaganda 
in  Rome,  prepares  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  house  in  the  capital  city,  in  a  noviciate 
at  Orleans,  and  in  its  institutions  at  Bordeaux, 
New  York,  and  St  Augustine  in  Florida,  clerical 
laborers  for  missions  at  home  and  abroad; 
besides  teachers  for  Latin  schools,  and  preachers 
or  directors  for  those  extraordinary  spiritual 
exercises  so  much  thought  of  in  the  French 
Chnroh.  — We  shonld  also  remark,  that  female 


societies  are  often  attached  to  these  missioiiaiy' 

operations  in  various  ways. 

But  of  all  the  works  and  institutions  of  the 
French  Church,  those  are  the  most  popular  sjmI 
the  most  important  which  have  proceeded,  if  not 
from  an  entirely  new  spirit  at  least  from  a  spirit 
very  much  renewed,  and  which  are  beU  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  most  promote  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church :  the  edocational.  Though 
the  clergy  has  from  the  first  claimed  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  even  the  imperial  uni- 
versity was  n>unded  with  a  view  to  have  its  mem- 
bers a  congregation  in  celibacy ;  jet  the  demands 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  have  separated  between 
the  university  and  the  clergy,  though  many 
clergymen  are  called  even  to  the  higher  places 
in  the  government  and  instruction.  But  the 
clergy  have  aimed  with  dili^nce,  skill  and  suc- 
cess, to  provide  in  their  own  institutions,  under  s 
government  of  their  own,  a  small  clerical  uni- 
versity ;  and  just  now,  since  the  law  of  March 
15th,  1850,  which  opened  the  doors  of  the  na- 
tional institution  most  widely  to  them,  a  whole 
series  of  colleges  Caiholiques,  and  maisons  d'tdu- 
cation  dirigies  par  des  ecclUiaHiyaes^  have  arisen. 
A  brilliant  beginning  unquestionably  for  a  re- 
markable counter-reform  against  the  whole  syi- 
tem  of  purely  state  education. — ^Tben  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  with  his  clergy,  has  fuonded  a 
special  normal  school,  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  which  gives  gnat  promise.  Though 
the  higher  faculty  studies  must  be  left  to  the 
State,  yet  the  Church,  through  such  societies  as 
that  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  brings  the  religioQi 
element  to  bear  efiectively  upon  them.  The 
public  common  schools,  also,  outwardly  under 
the  eare  of  the  State,  and  admirably  appointed, 
are  internally  for  the  most  part  under  the  direct 
tion  of  the  clergy.  All  are  subject  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  heads  of  the  diocese,  though 
enioying  considerable  freedom  in  their  own 
sphere.  The  number  also  of  institutions,  and 
of  female  laborers  for  female  youth  is  equally 
large;  most  of  the  female  associations  beio'^ 
employed  in  the  tuition  of  the  young  of  alt 
classes. 

In  all  these  institutions  and  labors  of  charity, 
no  other  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  richer 
than  the  French ;  and  these  are  unquestionably 
the  simple  and  splendid  means  which  hare 
placed  her,  after  revolutionary  dissolution  and 
momentary  suppression,  already  not  only  upon 
her  former  footing,  but  upon  even  much  higfacr 
ground. 

7.  As  to  the  general  position  of  the  French 
Church,  we  noay  briefly  say,  that  itiseverywhen? 
represented  in  all  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
Uons  of  the  French  people.  It  stands  as  Cka- 
pitre  imperial  at  the  grave  of  past  dynasties,  a^ 
grande-aum&nerie  in  the  palace  of  the  prevent. 
In  the  senate  its  cardinals  take  the  first  place. 
In  army  and  navy  it  alone  is  called  to  the  official 
chaplaincy ;  the  protestant  clergy  being  merelr 
allowed  voluntary  service.  In  all  public  stat^* 
ceremonies  it  alone  ofiiciates.  It  sits  in  all  the 
councils  of  public  instruction,  and  controls  the 
religious  education  of  the  nation.  In  literature 
and  science,  and  even  in  the  daily  journalism, 
it  has  a  leading  part    All  the  political  sheets 
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>eIong  to  it,  and  amonfl;  the  f^at  journal^  an 
tn-CiithoIic  one  baa  never  been  able  to  sustain 
tself  lon^r  than  a  couple  of  months.  In  a 
vord,  though  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  identi- 
al  with  the  French,  jet  is  the  French  nation, 
bough  not  in  its  laws,  at  least  in  its  manners 
jid  customs.  Catholic.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
.11  worships  are  alike ;  but  a  real  equality  of  the 
iergy  of  different  confessions,  or  an  actual 
quality  of  the  different  churches,  is  not  to  be 
bought  of.  Not  that  the  French  nation  is  Ca- 
boiic  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Italian  sense,  or 
Ten  in  the  old  French.  The  progress  of  active 
bought  fur  the  last  three  centuries  has  liberated 
he  spirit  of  investigation  there,  and  introduced 
.  certain  Protestant  element,  in  opposition  to  ob- 
igatory  faith.  Yet  the  Reformation  in  its  non- 
tolitical  aspect,  that  is,  evangelical  Protestantr 
SID,  is  80  little  acceptable  to  the  hearts  of  the 
»eople,  that  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  and 
he  most  honest  aversion  still  exist  against  it, 
rnd  the  active  posture  of  the  clergy  against  it 
nly  agrees  with  and  carries  out  this  feeling ; 
lot  only  their  posture  aeainst  all  philosophy, 
cicnce,  and  politics,  which  do  not  proceed  trom 
he  Church,  but  also  against  all  theology  inde- 
lendent  of  her.  Though  the  influence  of  the 
/hurch  here,  in  producing  uniformity  and  fixed- 
less  of  faith,  falls  far  below  her  ideal,  —  many 
•f  her  members^ conforming  merely  outwardly 
ind  for  policy »  not  from  conviction, — still  in  her 
)rinciples  and  works  the  Church  maintains  her 
tandtird.  And  not  only  all  religious  training 
md  education,  but  even  the  direction  of  the 
nner,  nay,  the  inmost  life,  has  either  remained 
•r  been  restored  to  her ;  and  in  fact  is  in  many 
"espects  more  largely  and  firmly  in  her  hand 
low,  than,  for  example,  in  the  century  last  past. 
Cfais  great  fact,  induced  in  part  by  political  cir- 
iumstances,  goes  further  than  any  other  to  ex- 
)lain  the  gran  d  enterprises  and  the  whole  work- 
ng  of  the  Cliorch.  —  Her  influence  upon  the 
>r()gres8  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature, 
rith  all  her  protestations  of  the  tendereet  regard, 
8  at  bottom  only  that  of  resistance,  in  so  far  as 
he  movement  threatens  the  religious  element. 
Her  former  exclusive  influence  on  the  fine  arts  is 
ilmost  gone ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  her 
nfluence  on  politics,  and  the  shaping  and  ad- 
ninistration  of  the  State.  She  has  always 
)la^ed  an  important  part,  indeed,  in  French 
)ohtic8,  but  never  a  leading  and  formative  one. 
$he  has  been  present  everywhere  as  an  import- 
int  spiritual  or  moral  element  in  material  snape 
ind  social  form ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  she 
las  made  any  considerable  impression  upon  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  the  maxims  of  the 
;overnment,  the  course  of  the  administration, 
•r  still  less  upon  relations  and  affairs  abroad, 
tome  itself  not  excepted.  Here,  where  Ca- 
bolicism  reigns  in  the  inward  and  the  outward 
ife  of  the  people,  in  art,  literature,  custom,  and 
liw,  and  even  tinees  strongly  the  French  Pro- 
estantism,  it  could  not  be  less  perceptible,  as  a 
brmal  power,  than  it  is. 

[AhU  Ferdinand  Fr.  ClUUd,  bom  1795  in 
J<iuncU  en  Bourbannais,  of  poor  parents,  at- 
empted  to  start  a  new  French  Catholic  Church, 
fter  the  Revolution  of  1830.    Chfttel  had  at- 


tracted public  attention  as  priest,  by  his  preach- 
ing, and  especially  by  exciting  articles  in  the 
B&formaieur  and  Echo  de  la  Rdigion  et  du  eiicU* 
After  1830  he  gathered  several  dissatisfied 
clergymen  around  him,  and  through  them  a 
small  company  which  held  meetings  in  various 
places.  Soon  he  held  public  worship  at  differ- 
ent points  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  even  in 
distant  towns.  His  adherents  elected  him  iviqu^ 
primat.  As  long  as  Chfttel  and  his  friends 
merely  advocated  ecclesiastical  reforms,  the 
people  listened  to  them,  and  the  government 
tolerated  the  movement.  But  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  chosen  ivSqtte-primat,  and  avowed 
as  his  faith  "la  lot  naturelle,  toute  la  hi  naiurelU^ 
rien  que  la  loi  naturdle"  public  opinion  turned 
against  the  new  Church.  In  1842,  the  police 
stopped  their  public  worship,  and  Chfttel  ob- 
tained an  office  under  the  king.  Thus  all  traces 
of  the  movement  soon  disappeared.] 

M  Arrxa. — reomant. 

Frenoh  Oonfessioil  {eonfusio  sfoUieana)  was 
composed  in  the  French  lanj^uage  in  1559,  con* 
firmed  by  the  first  national  Syn^  of  Paris,  and 
presented  to  King  Henry  II  (see  Art.  Fireneh 
Reformaiion),  butf  soon  found  occasion  to  be 
presented  to  King  Charles  IX.  at  the  Synod  of 
Poissy  (1561),  in  presence  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  dignitaries  of  the  realm  (see  Art.  I\n»ty, 
Von/erenee  of).  It  was  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  national  Synod  of  Roohelle,  in  1571 ;  hence, 
it  is  often,  in  I'ranoe,  called  the  Confession  de  la 
Eochelle,  and  some  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
that  the  confession  current  under  this  name  was 
a  different  one  from  that  composed  in  1559,  and 
ratified  in  Poissy  in  1561.  In  La  Rochelle  it 
was  subscribed  not  only  by  the  clergy  and  elders 
present,  but  also  by  Joanna,  Queen  of  Navarre ; 
Henry,  prince  of  Navarre;  Henry  Bourbon, 
Prince  Cond^,  Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  Admiral 
Coligny,  and  several  other  persons  of  rank.  The 
French  text  is  given  in  Bezn's  histoire  ecclesias' 
tique,  Ihm.  II.,  173,  sq.,  and  in  the  eoi\fessi&ns 
de  foi  des  iglises  r&formies:  Montpellier,  1825. 
A  Latin  version  was  published  in  Geneva  in 
1566,  found  in  the  (hrpus  el  Syntagma  and 
other  collections.  A  German  translation  ap- 
peared so  early  as  1562,  in  Heidelberg. 

The  general  Calvinistio  spirit  of  the  document 
has  given  rise  to  the  false  impression,  that  Cal- 
vin was  its  author.  On  the  strict  biblical  prin- 
ciple, it  not  only  rejects  all  traditions  and  tenets 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  enumerates 
all  the  several  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  the  kindred  anthropological 
points,  but  without  supralapsarianism.  On  the 
sacraments,  particularly  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
is  most  strictly  Calvinistio.  And  the  prominence 
which  Calvin,  and  with  him  the  French  R^ 
formed  Church,  gave  to  church  government  and 
discipline,  appears  in  the  articles  on  those  sub- 
jects. The  Confession  takes  pains  to  counter- 
act the  impression,  that  the  Reformed  Church 
taught  insubordination  towards  the  temporal 
power.  It  even  claims  for  the  civil  authority 
power  to  punish  breakers  of  the  commandments 
of  the  second  table,  that  is,  heretics.  It  has  long 
since  lost  all  force.  Hsbzoo. — Tetnnans, 
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Freneh  Lutheran  Church,  from  loutt  XIY. 

io  ihe  Revolution, — (See  Rohkicb.  Mittheil.  aas 
d.  Oeeoh.  d.  ev.  K.  d.  Elsaszes :  Strasb.,  1855). 
Before  1548  there  was  no  Lutheran  Church  in 
France.  The  first  French  reformers  were  doubt- 
less influenced  by  Luther's  writings,  and  for  a 
time  the  adherents  of  the  evang.  doctrines  were 
called  Lutherans.    But  Calvin's  influence  soon 

Sredominated,  and  the  name  Lutheran  was 
ropped.  —  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  Elsace 
was  ceded  to  France.  In  several  territories  of 
Elsace  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been 
adopted.  These  included  the  imperial  cities  of 
Colmar,  MUnster,  Weissenburg,  and  Landau, 
in  which  a  pure  or  mixed  Lotheranism  bad  been 
established.  The  peace  of  W.  bad  guarantied 
religious  liberty;  this  was  further  confirmed, 
1678,  by  the  peace  of  Nymwegen.  Each  re- 
tained the  con&ssion  adopted  by  it  in  the  nor- 
mal year  1624.  In  1681  Strasburg  was  ceded 
to  France  under  similar  guaranties ;  and  in  1796 
Montbeliard  separated  from  WUrtemberg  and 
joined  France,  on  the  same  conditions.  These 
were  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Lutheran  C. 
in  France,  and  the  territorial  diversity  of  its 
origin  may  still  be  seen  in  the  various  liturgies, 
hymn  booKs,  and  catechisms  found  in  different 
sections,  as  well  as  in  its  divers  forms  of  church 
organisation. — Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors 
formally  maintained  the  guaranties,  but  sought 
by  every  means  to  further  the  Romish  interests 
in  those  districts.  To  this  end  various  ordi- 
nances against  proseljtism,  mixed  marriages, 
ke,f  were  issued.  It  is  said  that  64  churches 
were  thus  regained  for  the  Romish  Church. 

Dr.  Kibnlkn.* 

Frenoh  Befinnnation,  the,  to  the  first  Gene- 
ral Synod,  A.  D.  1559. — The  reformatory  move- 
ment, originated  by  Luther,  found  many  special 
points  of  connection  in  France.  Certainly  no- 
where had  bisttiry  so  plowed  up  the  ground  of 
Catholic  tradition,  so  richly  sowed  it  with 
partly  anti-Romish  and  partly  genuine  evangeli- 
cal seed,  and  so  abundantly  enriched  it  with 
the  blood  of  confessors.  In  the  South-east  this 
seed  had  already  sprouted  in  the  little  Church 
of  the  Waidenses  Uce  the  Art),  and  in  the 
South  among  the  Cathari  (see  the  Art.).  The 
contests  for  Qallicsn  liberties,  if  they  never 
attained  a  permanent  victory,  did  very  much 
darken  the  nimbus  of  the  Popes  by  their  con- 
tinual repetition,  whilst  the  University  and  Par^ 
liament  of  Paris,  ^reatl^  weakened  the  papal 
authority  in  the  wide  circles  of  its  influence; 
Among  the  actiye  agents  of  this  reformatory 
movement  in  France  we  must  not  overlook  the 
aaiyrUU  and  kwmorigta,^  The  satire  of  that  time 
had  not  yet  been  banished  from  language  and 
literature  by  a  central  academy  devoted  to  the 
court,  and  even  cynicism  had  not  yet  been  killed 
by  ambiguities  and  emtio  ornaments.  Most 
prominent  among  others  of  the  laborers  of  this 
class  is  Francis  Rabelais,  who,  although  at  one 
time  a  Franciscan  and  then  priest  at  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  labored  as  a  reformer  in  so  far  as 
be,  like  Luther  and  Calvin,  called  the  Sorbon- 
nists  only  sophists,  and  honored  their  leader  in 
their  quarrels  with  humanists.  Dr.  Naidtis  Beda, 
on  account  of  his  gluttony,  with  the  authorship 
of  De  optimitate  triparum,  which  learned  trea- 


tiso  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  Ubrsiy 
of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris,  under  the  title:  PsMtofLs 
deeretorvm,   Deeretum-  unioersitatis  Ptirisiensit 
super  gorffiaaitate  mvliercftlarum  ad  plaeUttm, 
and  L'apparition  de  siiinte  Gertrude  k  one  non- 
nain  de  Poiwsy  estant  en  mal  d 'enfant.    In  addi- 
tion, around  the  reformatory  gena  were  lying 
layers  of  the  most  different  spirits  at  the  conn, 
in  Parliament,  among  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
who  promised  to  advance  the  Reformation  by 
decided  approval  or  by  negation  of  what  had 
been  transmitted,  by  religious  and  moral  esm- 
estness,  by  sympathy  for  the  oonfessors,  by 
scientific  and  intellectual  endeavors,  by  ridicnle 
of  priests  and  monks,  in  short,  in  the  most 
manifold  ways.    We  must  mention  here,  first 
of  all  King  iranois  I.,  **  the  restorer  and  father 
of  the  sciences."    Next  to  the  King  is  his  nster. 
"  the  tenth  muse  and  fourth  grace,"  Margaret 
of  Valois,  or  of  Angouteme,  or  of  Orleans,  wifie. 
first  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  then  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.      The   greatest    pronaoter   of  the 
French  Reformation  was  ReniUa,  daoicbter  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Duchess  of  Ferraim,  who  pnh 
tected  the  Reformers,  and  communicated  the 
evangelical  spirit  to  her  daughter,  the  benus 
Johanna  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IT. 
Among  the  men  whom  she  gathered  around  her 
and  protected  in  her  little  sovereignty  of  Bean, 
the  first  place  belongs  to  Jacob*ij^hrre  ( Jaeobiii 
Faber),  called  after  his  birth-plaee,  near  Bou- 
logne, yon  Etaples  (Stapulensis),  because,  with- 
out being  a  Reformer,  he  let  shine  an  evangeli- 
cal light  before  Luther  and  Zwingli.      It  is 
certain,  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Christ,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  before  Luther,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
German  Reformer  had  not  yet  decided  in  favcr 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  euebariftt, 
he  held  the  local  presence  and  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity  (see  the  Art.  F<d>er  StapuUnsit). 

All  these  and  many  similar  hopes  of  a  coo- 
plete  territorial  reformation  of  France  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  we  must  look  to  other  and  mon 
direct  causes  for  the  origin  of  the  oaoveflsent 

The  first  of  these  is  the  power  of  Roaas 
Catholicism,  which  comprehended  and  pene- 
trated every  civil  and  social  relation.  AltlM>a|^ 
we  find  the  same  existing  in  other  CatboUe 
countries  and  States,  yet  it  exerted  a  mightier 
influence  upon  this  suscepUble  and  livelj  aatieo. 
Ever  since  the  baptism  of  Chlodwig,  France  vm 
regarded  as  the  oldest  Catholic  kingdom — this 
transaction  being  glorified  by  a  miracle  (see  the 
Art.  Chlodwig} ;  its  rulers  being  regarded  not 
only  as  the  **  most  Christian  kings"  and  **  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  Church,"  but  were  placed  bj 
Gregory  the  Great  as  far  above  all  other  kings, 
as  these  latter  were  above  other  men.  '*  QmaiUo 
ceieros  homines  regia  dignitas  anteoedii,  ianto  edt 
rarum  gentium  regna  regni  vestri  profeeto  cuiaici 
excellit  i  Oregorii  M,  Opera,  studio  Urd.  S,  Bent- 
dicti,  T.  II..  Paris,  1705 ;  Epi^.  6.  Ub.  VI.)- 
Pepin  and  Charles  the  Great  are  called  **t^ 
noblest  and  most  glorious  sons"  of  the  biiik 
of  Solomon's  Song,  her  "  spirituales  oompa^t^" 
etc.  (MuratoH,  Rer.  Ital.  ScripL,  T.  III^  P.  % 
p.  94-123).  To  this  must  be  added  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  banner  of  the  Oriflaame, 
which  an  angel  gave  to  a  hermit  at  St.  Germain, 
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nd  tbe  gift  of  bealine  the  ecrofala  which  was 
iven  by  God  to  Cblodwie  and  bis  successors. 
hese  trAditions  exercised  a  mighty  infloence 
pon  the  minds  of  tbe  people. 

Moreover,  there  were  circumstances  which,  be- 
muse in  France  they  opposed  tbe  papal  system 
lore  than  anywhere  else,  promised  to  promote 
le  Refurroation,  bat  notwithstanding  hindered 
^  and  so  far  as  they  wenVened  it,  they  strenfcth- 
aed  the  national  relijcion  and  Church ;  whilst 
1  Qcrmany  the  want  of  political  unit^  aided  tbe 
leformation.  Under  almost  sovereign  princes 
be  Reformation  could,  in  the  former  country, 
stabiish  itself  upon  the  broad  and  firm  founda- 
ioo  of  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  the  secular!- 
ation  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  which 
ras  impossible  to  tbe  crown  vassals  of  the  latter, 
t  least  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  fur 
'  rancls  I.,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat 
ritb  Leo  X.,  to  attempt  so  radical  a  measure. 

The  French  Reformation  experienced  similar 
reatment  from  tbe  University  of  Paris,  and 
specially  its  theological  faculty,  or  the  Sor- 
K)nne;  which  made  itself  so  distinguished  as 
be  protectress  of  the  liberties  of  the  Qallioan 
)burch,  and  as  the  opponent  of  hierarchical 
isurpation,  and  even  in  the  year  following  the 
)obhcation  of  Luther's  95  theses,  published  a 
lecree  against  the  indulgence-nuisance. 

A  similar  position  in  opposition  to  the  Refer- 
nation  was  taken  by  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris, 
vhich  also  considered  itself  called  to  protect  tbe 
ights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
ion  against  tbe  usurpations  of  the  hierarchy, 
ind  thus  obtained  a  respect  which  would  have 
)een  lost  by  t  he  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
By  holding  fast  to  its  corporate  rights 


ion. 


lad  honor,  the  Parliament  indirectly  injured 
he  lleformati»n,  in  that  it  led  the  people  to  rise 
a  one  man  against  the  Concordat,  so  that  the 
iCing,  provoked  by  this  opposition,  could  be 
more  easily  persuaded  by  the  Romish  court,  to 
)ppose  the  new  and  therefore  iilegal  and  uncon- 
»titutional  agitations  of  freedom.  Therefore  it 
KM  not  difficult  for  the  papal  nuncio  to  persuade 
;fae  King,  that  "a  new  religion  introduced 
imong  a  people  only  caused  a  change  of  the 
ruler"  (Brantome).  —  Another  influence,  hostile 
;o  tbe  Reformation,  was  connected  with  this, 
ind  came  from  the  directly  opposite  quarter, 
mmely,  the  general  and  just  aversion  to  the 
Jonc'urdat,  which  was  even  shared  by  the  clergy. 
But  finally  the  moral  claims  of  the  "  new  re- 
igion"  were  by  no  means  adapted  to  gain  an 
intire  nation,  especially  a  court,  whose  orna- 
nent  and  noblest,  purest,  and  most  Christian 
(baracter  was  Margaret  of  Navarre,  in  whose 
graceful  novels,  the  conceptions  of  earthly  and 
leavenly  love  are  mixed  together,  and  who,  in 
)er  old  age,  when  she  had  realized  the  earnest- 
less  of  life  and  experienced  godly  sorrow, 
^rote:  "We  pass  our  time  with  mummeries 
ind  farces"  (Oenin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  p. 
1).  The  French  Protestants,  who  apprehended 
he  Reformation  principle  of  faith  as  a  prin- 
iiple  moral  renovation,  became  for  this  reason 
he  rebuking  coftscienee  of  their  Catholic  coun- 
rymen,  were  hated  as  such,  and,  as  Davila  {Lib, 
.,  Itlor,  delle  guerre  civili  di  Francia)  declares, 


were  the  ma:teria  peeeans  in  tbe  bowels  of 
France,  which  must  be  expelled  by  the  shed« 
ding  of  blood  I 

Thus,  therefore,  we  see,  that  a  territorial  and 
Church-reform  was  not  possible  for  the  psople 
and  kingdom  of  France,  but  only  such  a  Reform 
mation  as  proceeding  from  the  free  moral 
change  of  the  individual  and  resting  upon  inter- 
nal power,  should  open  a  way  without,  or  even 
agaiiut  external  might. 

As  the  French  and  Swiss  Protestants  were 
called  "  Lutherans"  by  their  enemies  previous 
to  the  division  which  originated  in  the  con- 
troversy about  the  sacrament,  so  there  is  truth 
in  designating  the  French  Reformation  in  its 
beginnings  ns  "Lutheran"  (which  has  been 
oljected  to)  inasmuch  as  it  was  Luther  who 
fanned  tbe  latent  flame  of  reform,  so  that  it  spread 
itself  over  the  land  and  people.  But  he  could 
not  preserve  this  flame  m  its  purity.  Many 
circumstances  united  to  prevent  tnis.  Althon^D 
Luther  apprehended  the  oniversalitr  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  idea  of  the  true  Oatholic  Church, 
as  no  other  Reformer  scarcely  did,  still  his  na- 
ture was  too  German  to  exert  tbe  same  influenee 
upon  the  French  which  a  prominent  Romanie 
character  could.  To  this  must  be  added  his 
aversion  to  the  French  as  a  people,  and  tbe  lan- 
guage in  which  be  wrote  his  works,  which  could 
only  be  carried  to  France  in  weak  translations. 

Thus  then,  the  French  Reformation  depended 
upon  ilself  until  Calvin  took  hold  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  entirely  forsaken.  If  God  gave  the 
German  Reformation  a  pyramidical  form,  be 
also  so  controlled  events  in  France  long  before 
the  Reformation,  that  it  had  to  search  for  ite 
centre  of  gravity  down  among  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  the  totality  of  believers.  Thus* we  find 
at  first  and  before  Calvin  became  prominent,  a 
difference  existing  between  these  Reformations 
made  by  history ^  the  one  possessing  a  democratio 
the  other  a  monarchic  character,  and  both 
equally  logitimate,  because  they  were  produced 
by  the  God  of  history. 

Tbe  fire  of  persecution,  however,  exerted  such 
a  purifying  infiuenc%  upon  tbe  democratic 
character  of  the  French  Reformation,  that  even 
its  impure  elements,  as  the  Libertines  and  Ana- 
baptists, did  not  run  to  the  communistic  and 
demagogical  excesses  of  the  German  peasants  and 
Anabaptists,  but  preserved  a  more  speculative 
character.  Similar  causes,  such  as  tbe  methodi- 
cal French  spirit,  connected  with  a  natural  tact 
for  organization,  prevented  the  usual  part^ 
tricks  and  excesses  at  tbe  elections  for  ecclesi- 
astical officers.  Thus  in  many  places  small  con- 
gregations were  organised,  which  assembled 
periodically  in  secret  places ;  such  an  one  even 
existed  at  Paris  under  tbe  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  served  by  Roussel. 
For  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  teaching,  notwith- 
standing the  rejection  of  the  priestly  character, 
was  from  tbe  first  so  highly  honored,  that  where- 
cver  it  was  possible,  the  Catholic  priests  who 
accepted  the  Reformation  were  placed  over  the 
little  congregations,  and  only  in  cases  where 
there  was  neither  such  nor  any  other  kind  of 
called  teacher,  was  a  layman  appointed  as  set- 
vant  (ministre)  of  the  congregation  by  its  free 
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ohoioe.  In  aztraordinary  caseii,  however,  there 
were  ezceptionn  to  this,  which,  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  were  even  aoknowledf^ed 
(see  Art.  Court).  Generally,  the  FrencH-Re- 
formeii  Church  in  this  respect  approached  nearer 
to  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  Church.  This 
enabled  it  to  preserve  its  life  amidst  the  manj 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
passed,  and  by  running  into  a  radicalism  which 
denied  the  office  of  teaching,  exposed  it  to  mor- 
tal jeopardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Meaux  a  circle  of  evan- 
gelical men  gathered  around  Bishop  Briijonnet, 
which,  without  being  schismatic,  sought  to  labor 
in  a  reformatory  way  by  doctrine  and  example 
within  the  diocese  of  this  Bishop,  and  by  his 
authority.  The  first  place  among  these  men 
belongs  to  Lefetfre;  the  others  are,  Gerhard 
JRinusd  (called  Oerardus  Ruffns,  also  le  Rouz 
and  Ruffi),  FVaneis  Vaiable  (Vatablus),  Martial 
Mwntrier,  Josse  Clidhou  (Jodocus  Clicbtoveus), 
Michael  von  Ara^e  (Arundel),  and  WUlia^ 
Farel  (see  Articles).  Being  soon  suspected  of 
heresy,  these  men  succumbed  partly  to  their 
own  fears,  as  especially  Bri^onnet,  and  partly 
to  actual  persecution.  Lef^vre  and  RouAsel  fled 
from  the  latter  to  Strasburg,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  soon  returned 
to  France,  where  they  took  a  middle  position 
between  the  old  and  new  Church.  Fare],  how- 
aver,  who  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  position, 
returned  to  his  native  Dauphiny,  where,  wan- 
dering in  the  forests,  he  as  a  missionary  opened 
a  wide  door  for  the  Reformation.  Martial 
Mazurier,  who,  in  a  fit  of  carnal  zeal,  cast  down 
and  broke  a  stigmatized  image  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  was  led  through  fear  of  the  stake  to 
recant,  and  being  liberated  from  prison,  he  not 
only  taught  and  preached  against  his  previous 
convictions,  but  also  influenced  a  young  man 
and  hopeful  pupil  of  Lef^vre,  JacA  Pavannes 
(also  Pauvant,  Ponent,  etc.),  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned with  him,  to  recant;  finally  even  ap- 
S eared  as  accuser  against  his  own  brother, 
[eanwhile  in  this  same  city  of  Meaux,  a  greater 
and  wider  effect  was  prc^uced  by  the  teaching 
and  example  of  these  men  than  they  designed 
or  wished.  John  Le  Clere,  a  wool-dresser,  was 
led  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  partly 
by  the  evangelical  sermons  of  Bri^onnet,  and 
partly  by  reading  the  Bible  (translated  by  Le- 
ffevre)  and  evangelical  tracts,  which  were  scat- 
tered abroad  at  this  time  already  by  faithful 
and  fearless  '*  basket-carriers''  (porte-paniers). 
Connected  with  his  knowledge  was  a  fierce  zeal 
against  the  Popish  doctrines  and  practices, 
which  was  so  inflamed  by  the  abuses  which  he 
saw  in  the  Church,  and  by  the  persecutions  of 
which  it  was  guilty,  that  he  applied  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  against  idolatry  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  placed  Popery  and  heathen- 
ism, worship  of  images  and  idolatry  in  the  same 
category.  This  zeal  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
contented  with  going  from  house  to  house  in 
order  to  confirm  his  converted  brethren,  but 
drove  him  to  an  open  assault  on  the  papacy. 
He  nailed  a  treatise  on  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  Meaux  in  which  he  denounced  the  papal  in- 
dulgences, and  called  the  Pope  anti-ChriHt(1523). 
He  was  soon  after  discovered  as  the  perpetrator, 


was  arrested  and  condemned  to  be  whipped  fv 
three  days  with  rods,  and  on  the  third  day  to 
be  branded  on  the  forehead.  This  penalty  wai 
inflicted.  This  branding  perhaps  diselottd  to 
Pavannes  the  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted  oa 
his  own  conscience  by  his  apoatacj.  It  gaTe 
him  no  rest  **  until  he  had  confessed,  by  word 
and  writings,  the  pure  Christian  faith,  espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of^  the  Lord's  Sapper.  la 
the  following  year  (1525)  he  was  burned  at 
Paris." — (Act.  Martyr,  1560,  fol.  52.  b.  daa  grnsza 
Marty rbuch.  By  Dr.  P.  Crocium :  Bremen, 
1682,  p.  181,  eto.). 

Meaux  has  justly  been  called  the  cradle  of  the 
French  Reformation.  For  here  it  was  that, 
under  Leffevre,  evangelical  knowledge  was  onitai 
in  a  focus,  and  where,  also,  after  the  perseentian, 
an  evangelical  congregation  was  collected  by 
John  Le  Clerc,  and  where  Peter  Le  Clere,  an- 
other wool-dresser,  and  perhaps  the  brr>ther  i4 
the  former,  served  the  congregation,  and,  with 
thirteen  of  his  brethren,  was  burned  in  1546 
(Act.  Martyr.).  —  But  Meaux  was  not  only  the 
cradle  of  the  French  Reformation,  the  mon* 
mente  there  present  us  a  faithful  and  almost 
perfect  image  of  this  Reformation,  wrbicb,  ac- 
cording to  (7o&«/(  Die  religiose  Eigenthlimlicbkeit 
der  luth.  u.  der  reform.  Kirche,  1837,  p.  78), 
and  Merle  d'Aubigne  (Le  Luth^raniame  et  b 
R6forroe,  1844,  p.  34),  is  more  a  renewal  than  an 
improvement  of  the  Church,  so  that  in  our  limited 
space  but  little  remains  to  he  said  about  it.  A 
faiih  which  overcame  tortures  and  death,  an 
evangelical  spirit  and  knowledge  upon  the  stand- 
point of  the  Old  Testament,  which  regarded  R^ 
man  Catholics  as  the  heathen  nations,  whose  ex- 
termination the  Lord  has  commanded,  and  put 
Roman  Catholic  images  on  a  fecel  ttiik  idols,  art 
the  unmistnkeable  features  of  the  cause,  which 
Calvin  found  existing,  and  further  delineated 
with  but  little  modification.  For,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  last  feature,  if  he  did  rei:ard 

Eainting  and  sculpture  as  gifts  of  Ood  (Inst 
lib.  I.  C.  11.,  {  12),  and  also  strongly  disap- 
proved of  wild  iconoclasm ;  it  is  clearly  evident 
from  his  interpretation  of  the  second  command- 
ment, that  he  desired  the  removal  of  images 
from  the  Churches.  Just  as  little  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
commanded  removal  of  im:igcs  from  the  places 
of  divine  worship,  and  iUe  forbidden  destructiiia 
of  the  same  is  very  fine  and  difficult  to  be  seen 
by  the  mass;  especially  when  they  can  regard 
it  as  a  bloodless  reaction  against  bloody  cruel ttesL 
Thus  in  a  representation  made  to  the  King 
during  the  first  religious  war,  their  spokesmea 
said,  among  other  things:  ** Idolatry  and  the 
erection  of  idols.  Sire,  is  an  abomination.  .  .  . 
The  defence  of  the  same  (at  the  religious  coo* 
ferenoe  at  Poissy),  could  stand  as  little  against 
the  arguments  of  our  preachers,  as  the  image 
of  Dagon  could  stand  before  the  ark  of  the  Al- 
mighty God May  it  please  yon  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  more  closely  and  consider, 
that,  if  it  (the  destruction  of  images)  did  not 
take  place  at  your  command,  it  was  still  good  and 
holy  in  itself,  and  that  nothing  is  so  abominable 
as  idolatry,  and  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  its  extermination  and  destruction  "  (Re- 
monstrance au  Roy,  sur  le  fait  dee  Idoles  abba- 
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toe«  et  d6jett6e8  hors  den  Templen.  en  quelqoes 
ViIIe«  de  ce  Royaume.  Mem.  de  Cond^»  T.  III., 
pp.  355-364).  'Finally,  Besa,  in  1561»  wrote  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  after  censuring  the  vio- 
lent destruction  of  images,  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  had  no  fonndation  in  the  word  of  God : 
*'  Nevertheless,  because  the  matter,  in  and  of 
itself,  takes  place  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
who  condemns  idolaters  and  idolatry ;  and  it 
appears,  that  a  secret  decree  of  God  is  the  foun- 
dation of  so  general  a  matter,  which  perhaps  br 
this  means  would,  shame  the  great  by  the  small, 
I  therefore  satisfy  myself  by  censuring  in  gene- 
ral what  deserves  censure,  and  by  mciderating 
Buch  violent  seal,  so  far  as  I  am  able."  We 
think  we  perceive  the  truth  of  the  matter  here, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  at  least,  which 
showff,  that  the  rage  against  images  promoted 
the  Reformation  in  many  places  and  hastened 
the  result;  indeed,  that  nere  and  there  it  never 
would  have  come  to  pass  without  it. 

If,  however,  the  final  judgment  concerning 
this  suhject  is  perhaps  difficult  and  doubtful, 
and  different  opinions  may  exist  about  it,  nothing 
but  the  most  unjust  party  zeal  can  deny  the 
honor  of  martyrdom  to  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  efipecially,  until  the  conspiracy  of 
Ambroise  (1560),  of  a  ynire  martyrdom  in  all 
its  martyrs,  and  in  the  Church  from  who^e  bosom 
they  came.  That  the  French  Reformation  was 
compelled  to  take  almost  every  step  in  its  own 
blood,  that  the  number  of  the  martvra  was  un- 
commonly  large,  and  their  heroic  faith  extraor- 
dinary— is  especially  proven  by  the  mo8t  unsus- 
pected Roman  Catholic  testimony.  Jacob  Se- 
vert,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  wrote  and  published 
at  Lyons,  1622,  an  anti-martyrology,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  revision  of  seven 
card  in  Ills,  in  which,  it  is  true,  he  colors  the  facts 
related  by  Crespin  with  the  dark  colors  of  his 
party  ;  but  not  only  docs  not  contradict  a  single 
one  of  them,  but  even  adds  some  to  their  num- 
ber, which  escaped  Crespin  (consult  also  His- 
toire  de  la  nuisnance  et  progr6s  de  rii6r6sie,  by 
^orimvnd  de  Rcemond). 

The  element,  which  the  reformatory  impulse 
proceeding  from  Luther  and  Germany  brought 
with  it  to  France,  and  therefore  can  l>e  called  a 
liUtheran  or  German  element,  seems  soon  to 
have  yielded  to  the  nationally  and  locally  nearer 
and  stronger  Swiss  element.  At  least,  the  local 
presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper  taught  by  Lef^vre 
800D  gave  place  to  the  Zwinglian  symbolical 
view.  Notwithstanding  these  foreign  influences, 
the  French  element  remained  the  stronger  and 
more  prominent,  and  from  it  proceeded  the 
remarkable  church  constitution  and  discipline, 
which  the  Reformed  Church  comprehends  under 
the  expression.  Discipline  ecc168iastique.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  be  aenied  that  this  discipline 
and  the  whole  reformatory  movement  in  France 
would  soon  have  disappeared  if  Calvin  had  not 
given  it  a  permanent  character.  He  animated 
and  strengthened  the  movement  during  his 
brief  residence  in  France,  bound  its  wild  ten- 
drils to  the  staff  of  dogmatic  knowledge  by  his 
selebrated  Institutes;  and,  when  it  was  near  sink- 
ing under  external  pressure  and  internal  weak- 
ae88,  from  Geneva  he  directed,  protected,  and 
itrengthcned  it,  and  as  often  as  it  was  driven 


out  of  France,  gave  it  there  an  asylum,  from 
which  it  could  return  home  refreshed,  purified 
and  strengthened.  Especially  did  he  prepare 
there  a  place  of  culture  for  his  countrymen  (see 
Art.  Calvin),  whose  importance  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  expressed  in  the  words: 
**  Science  is  the  eighth  sacrament  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  for  a  priest.  .  .  .  Our  unfor- 
tunate Geneva  has  overreached  us  with  it.'' 
((Euvres  de  saint  Fran<;ois  de  Sales.  Edition 
du  Panth6on.  T.  II.,  p.  604).  To  the  French 
Reformed,  and  especially  to  their  preachers, 
belongs  the  honor  of  embodying  Calvin's  ideas 
of  Church  government  and  discipline,  and  his 
dogmatic  views,  in  a  common  confession  of  faith. 
This  took  place  in  Mav,  1559  (See  de  Thou,  Hist, 
Lib,  XXII.,  Ebrard,  Das  Synodalleben  der  ref. 
Kirohe  in  Frankreich.  Reform.  K.-s.,  No.  2, 
1853),  when  the  first  National  and  General 
Synod  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Jfeo. 
Francis  Morel,  and  M,  de  Collonges  (also  Can* 
longes),  and  when  the  confession  of  faith  in  40 
articles,  and  the  church  constitution  (discipline 
ecciesiastique),  in  40  general  articles  (Mati^res 
G6n6rales),  tollowed  by  other  articles  concern- 
ing special  cases  (Faits  ap^ciaux)  were  recon- 
ciled and  united. 

The  confession  of  faith  and  church  oonstito* 
tion  breathe  a  moral  strictness,  which  is  offensive 
to  modern  feeling,  especially  that  of  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  but  which  becomes  a 
martyr  church  ;  at  the  same  time  also  do  they  ex- 
hibit a  stern  rejection  of  everything  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. Both  documents  bear  the  stamp  of 
Calvin,  and  proceeded  also  certainly  in  great 
part  from  his  inspiration,  if,  from  internal  and 
external  evidences,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  thev 
were  not  directly  written  by  him«  but  muoa 
rather  are  to  be  attributed  to  Anton  de  Chan^ 
dieu,  who  already  in  1557  was  known  as  a 
preacher  in  Paris  (known  also  as  an  apologetio 
writer  and  author  of  Octonaires  sur  la  vanity  da 
monde,  under  the  Hebrew  named  Sadeel  and 
Zamanel). 

More  important  for  our  subject  is  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  toas  given  to  the  French  Church 
constitution  by  the  providence  of  God.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  radical  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  of  spiritual  and  temporal  government, 
the  church  constitution  was  still  in  Geneva  the 
woof  and  warp  of  the  civil  organism,  and  Church 
and  State  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other. — The 
French  Church  constitution  originally  rested, 
as  already  remarked,  upon  the  broadest  demo- 
cratic foundation  of  the  totality  of  believers, 
from  which  foundation,  as  from  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  the  sap  rose  through  the  veins  of  consisto- 
ries, colloquial  and  provincial  synods,  up  to  the 
National  and  General  Synod.  The  danger  con- 
nected with  the  ochlocratio  principle  and  ele- 
ment, was  neutralized  by  the  ifidirect  mode  of 
election,  which  followed  the  first  election  of 
elders  and  deacons,  always  held  directly  by  the 
congregation  and  pastor;  according  to  which, 
the  consistory,  composed  of  preachers,  elders 
and  deacons,  could  complete  itself  by  its  own 
election  or  co-optation,  without  going  back  to 
the  people.  Thus  the  original  ochlocratic,  or 
rather  democratic  principle  and  clement  passed 
over  to  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchic,  whose  dan- 
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the  weapons  of  speech  and  the  press.  In  whidk 
they  were  as  superior  to  the  opponents,  as  the 
latter  were  in  toe  weapons  or  the  flesh ;  and 
that,  almost  always  beaten  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  entered  upon  the  arena  of  dangerous  poli 
tical  speculation.  We  find,  besides,  that  in  the 
16th  century  (a  period  of  general  political  dia- 
enthrallment  and  fermentation),  ideas  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  State,  agitatea  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  such  of  them,  too,  as  were  infloeneed 
neither  by  the  Reformation  nor  by  the  hierarchieo- 
democratio  ideas  of  the  Reformation, — we  refer 
to  Catholics  among  the  magistrates,  and  the 
educated  classes  generally.  AVe  find  these  ideas, 
for  instance,  running  riot  in  the  work  of  Ste- 
phan  de  la  Bo&ie  (councillor  of  Parliament), 
called  by  the  wise  and  loyal  (U  Thou,  "  a  diTioe 
spirit :"  De  la  servitude  toUnUaire  ou  le  Conti'ta 
—  a  work  that  has  become  celebrated  throngh 
Montaigne.  How  then  was  it  to  be  expeeted 
that  the  crushed  and  persecuted  Calfinists 
should  keep  themselves  quite  free  from  such  ex- 
tremes? Thus  sprang  up,  not  to  mention  lees 
celebrated  pamphlets,  works  like  liotman'a 
Franco  Oauia;  Lanquet's,  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Melanchthon,  Vindicice  contra  l^ao' 
nos,  and  an  anonymous  Le  Politique;  from 
which,  notwithstanding  their  other  differences, 
a  so-called  Huguenotio  ciril  right  was  deduced. 
As  compared  with  the  history  of  Calvinism  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  they 
cast  great  suspicion  upon  the  Reformed  Doe- 
trine  and  Church,  and  seem  to  justify  the  charge 
of  a  political  Calvinism  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  degrading  charg?, 
that  the  French  Reformation  opened  ita  way  by 
means  of  the  weapons  of  flesh,  is  contradicted 
by  its  history ;  for  only  after  it  had  acconaplished 
this  Reformation  by  its  internal  force,  and  after 
it  had  folly  developed  itself  in  doctrine  and  or- 
ganization, did  its  adherents  lay  hold  of  snch 
weapons.  '  Our  regret  that  such  was  the  case  L« 
mitigated  by  the  judgment  expressed  by  a  Ln- 
theran  theologian  (Bbnqkl,  Gnomon,  N.  T.,  Act 
YIIL,  36),  '*That  the  kingdom  of  God  adapte 
itself  to  all  circumstances,  without  doing  tio- 
lence  to  them ;  that,  like  the  air,  it  yields  to  ^1 
bodies,  and  yet  penetrates  them  all ;"  this  pene- 
trating, however,  scarcely  ever  coming  so  clearly 
to  light,  as  in  the  Fr.  Ref.  C.  which  was  rather 
driven  from  the  right  path,  than  a  wanderer^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  II.  (1559),  his  son, 
as  Francis  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  A  child  in 
years  and  intellect,  called  by  Beza  a  worthless 
bojr  (miserabUis puer),  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
entirely  ruled  by  the  uncles  of  his  wife,  Mary 
of  Scotland,  Duke  Francis  of  Guine,  and  bU 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Their  poli- 
tical position,  the  relation  of  their  niece  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  of  Scotland  and  France 
to  England,  the  high  clerical  position  of  the 
Cardinal,  the  towering  ambition  of  the  two 
brothers, — all  influenced  them  to  look  upon  the 
Reformed  as  their  opponents,  and  made  them 
most  cruel  persecutors.     In  these  circumstances 


gers  were  neutralised  by  the  veto  held  by  the 
people.  But  a  more  powerful  neutralization 
was  exercised  over  the  organs  of  the  Church  by 
the  threatening  stoord  of  persecution.  \  There- 
fore the  French  Reformed  loved  their  church 
oonstitution  as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  re- 
listed the  attempts  made  by  eminent  men,  as 
the  philosopher  Ramus,  and  the  preacher  Morel, 
to  introduce  an  entirely  ochlocratic  constitution 
with  direct  elections  by  the  people.  In  the 
existing  constitution  there  was  a  continual  reci- 
procal action,  a  constant  relation  of  the  head  to 
the  members,  and  of  these  to  that,  as  the  Apos- 
tles made  it  the  condition  of  an  ecclesiastical 
organisation;  whilst,  as  the  Church  was  scat- 
tered over  all  France,  it  refreshed  it,  through 
many  channels,  with  the  water  of  life,  and  gave 
it  the  character,  yet  remaining,  of  a  missionary 
Church.  And  ne  finally,  in  the  course  of  events, 
a  commissary  of  the  King  represented  the  State 
in  the  National  Synod,  and  directed  the  Church 
in  civil  matters,  both  were  placed  in  their  true 
and  pure  relations  to  each  other. 

T.  PoLENz. — Beck. 

Freneh-Refonned  Chnreh.— -(For  its  pre- 

yious  history,  see  Art.  French  Reformation). — 
First  Periods  embracing  the  transition  of  the 
French-Reformed* Church  to  a  "  State  within  a 
State,"  (from  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  to  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  1560-1598).  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (1547-1559),  the  French-Reformed 
had  so  vastly  increased,  and  their  spirit  and 
well-adapted  church  organization  had  given 
(hem  so  much  internal  strength,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult any  longer  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  the 
adherents  of  an  illegal  religion.  They  them- 
selves made  every  Effort  to  secure  legal  tolera- 
tion or  recognition.  And  they  were  the  more 
strongly  tempted  to  aim  at  becoming  the  State 
religion,  as  no  other  religion  since  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  had  attained  to  this  posi- 
tion, and  as  they  regarded  the  Romish  faith  as 
false,  and  near  its  end.  This  view  was  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  regarded  it  as  the 
duty  of  the  State  government  to  root  out  the 
false,  and  to  eetablish  the  true  religion;  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ago,  filled  with  sanguine  hopes,  to 
demand,  that  the  civil  power  should  give  it  that 
status,  and  should  declare  the  Rom.  religion 
illegal.  This  tendency  was  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  Princes  of  the  Royal  family,  as  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  and  numbers  of  the  nobility,  among 
others  the  three  brothers  Chatillon,  and  Admi- 
ral Coligny,  attached  themselves  to  the  Refor- 
mation. In  this  manner,  a  powerful  political 
element  connected  itself  with  the  French-Ref. 
Church.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  the  unpre- 
cedented inhumanity  and  faithlessness  of  the 
State  government,  which  reached  its  acme  in 
the  celebrated  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
night  in  1572.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  Hugrienots  (as  the  French- 
Reformed  were  now  called >),  also  seized  upon 

^  Among  the  various  deriTatioDB  of  this  t^m,  whieh  to  me  to  bo  that  of  Soldan,  who  derives  it  from  Aigoos* 
aroM  first  Bbout  the  time  oi  the  eon ppiracy  of  Amboise,  Aynos,  Aynotsen  —  Eidgenossen  (See  bis  HUtory  of 
the  most  oorrecfe,  historioally  and  etymologioally,  seems  I  Protestantism  in  France,  1855,  VoU  L,  Appendix  H.). 
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;  was  nfttural  that  the  Reformed  thould  seek 
18  protection  of  their  nobles,  and  that  the  latter, 
Kcluded  from  their  rightfal  positions  by  the 
rrogant  Guises,  should,  from  political  reasons, 
fford  them  that  protection.  Thus  arose  the 
elebrated  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  not  fully  un- 
er^tood,  even  to  the  present  day,  as  to  its  par- 
icipants  and  all  its  ramifications.  In  this,  even 
aany  dissatisfied  Rom.  Catholics  took  part ;  but 
be  French  Calvinists  were  its  soul.  Its  object 
kras  to  break  the  power  of  the  arrogant  Guises, 
betrayed  by  a  Calvin ist,  immense  numbers 
rere  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
he  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  as  an  after- 
linner  diversion.  Calvin  and  Besa  had  some 
:nowled^6  indeed  of  the  undertaking,  but  con- 
lemned  it  earnestly  and  advised  against  it.  The 
Cing  of  Navarre  was  deeply  involved  in  it,  but 
Qost  of  all,  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  The  unex- 
pectedly speedy  death  of  the  King  saved  the 
i^rince  from  certain,  as  it  did  his  brother  from 
probable  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
f  not  from  assassination,  and  rescued  the  Cal* 
inists  from  entire  extinction  by  placing  the 
wo  parties  on  a  more  equal  footing.  This  state 
>f  things  was  sought  to  he  maintained  by  the 
^ueen-mother,  the  notorious  Catherine  de  Me- 
licis,  not  only  from  the  natural  proclivity  of  her 
character,  but  from  the  desire  of  securing  the 
mpire  for  her  minor  son.  The  Huguenots 
vere  thus  enabled  again,  not  only  to  breathe 
reely,  but  even  to  entertain  good  hopes  of  at 
east  securing  toleration.  And  inasmuch  as  all 
)ersecuting  edicts  had  proven  fruitless,  the  ad- 
ainistration  partv  (under  Hospital^  see  Art.), 
)econriing  gradually  more  moderate,  after  many 
Lbortive  legal  attempts,  at  last  placed  their 
f^hole  reliance  upon  the  promul^tion  of  the 
idict,  which,  without  puttmg  in  jeopardy  the 
dtate  religion,  granted  toleration  to  the  new  re- 
igion,  and  protection  to  its  adherents.  For 
hose  were  now  so  numerous,  that  their  extirpa- 
Ion  a(|peared  impossible  without  plunging 
France  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  But 
lie  more  the  Huguenots  increased  in  strength, 
md  in  political  influence,  the  more  did  the 
Guises  feel  the  necessity  of  concentrating  and 
enlarging  the  specific  Rom.  Cath.  party.  It  was 
kn  easy  task  for  them  to  detach  the  aged  con- 
itable  of  Montmorency  from  the  Bourbons  and 
^he  Cbatillons,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
3arty,  and  thus  form  the  so-oalled  Triumvirate. 
They  were  soon  further  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
lition  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whose  moral 
(ense,  never  very  strong,  had  been  blunted  by 
lis  infidelity  to  his  excellent  wife,  Joanna  d'Al- 
^ret,  and  his  intrigue  with  one  of  the  Queen- 
xiother's  maids  of  honor,  so  that  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  cunnine  and  intrigues  of  the  Car- 
linal.  Francis  Baldwin,  the  latitodinarian 
ipostate,  who  gave  the  Prince  Cassander's  (see 
Art.)  work,  and  the  Spanish  legate,  who  held 
>ut  to  him  the  hope  of  recovering  Upper  Na- 
rarre,  at  last  brought  him  to  a  total  apostacy. 

In  order,  also,  to  wid^  the  breach  between 
;he  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  the  Cardinal 
signed  partiality  for  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
ind  favored  the  celebrated  Colloquium  of  Poissy 
see  Art.).  Although  the  anticipations  of  the 
Holvinists,  regarding  the  effect  of  that  colloquy, 


were  not  realised,  it  exerted  an  important  in* 
floence  for  their  cause.  It  afforded  them  the 
first  opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  their 
faith,  of  demonstrating  their  moral  superiority, 
and  of  correcting  many  unfavorable  prejudices. 
They  took  occasion  also  to  expose  the  ignorance 
of  their  opponents,  and  made  them  the  laugh* 
ing-stock  even  of  their  own  party.  The  Church 
and  the  Sacraments  were  the  main  points  dis- 
cussed. The- former  was  intended  to  embarrass 
the  Reformed,  in  view  of  the  newness  of  tlieir 
Church,  and  the  defective  call  of  their  clergy. 
The  latter,  with  reference  to  which  the  Cardinal 
laid  before  his  opponents  for  subscription  an 
article,  taken  from  a  Lutheran  Confession,  was 
designed  to  place  them  in  the  dilemna,  either  to 
complete  the  schism  between  the  Lutheran  Ger- 
mans and  themselves,  as  incurable  Sacramen- 
tarians,  by  rejecting  the  bodily  presence,  or  by 
accepting  it,  to  oasjt  a  brand  of  burning  into  the 
midst  of  their  own  Church.  It  is  well  knovm 
that  the  former  object  was  in  part  at  least  at* 
tained,  inasmuch  as  the  repeated  warning  seni 
by  Calvin  to  Poissy,  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  burdened  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to 
which  he  had  himself  subscribed,  so  laid  him 
open  to  the  assaults  of  the  Lutherans,  that  his 
explanation  that  he  had  subscribed  said  eonfes* 
si()n  (i.  e.,  the  oortato),  in  the  sense  of  itsauthor 
(Melanobthon),  and  not  in  the  sense  of  its  later 
expositors,  could  not  screen  him  from  their  con- 
demnation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Calvin  allowed  his 
indignation  at  the  Cardinal's  perfidy,  to  betray 
him  into  harsh  expressions  against  the  Au^b. 
Confession.  A  better  spirit,  however,  prevailed 
with  some  of  the  members,  and  even  with  the 
Cardinal,  so  far,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  effort  toward  union  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  Colloquium, 
composed  of  five  members  from  each  party.  It 
was  proposed,  with  a  good  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  Kom.  Caths.,  to  assent  to  the  bodily  pre- 
sence in  any  appropriate  Urms  {en  quelgtiea  bona 
termes^  accordmg  to  Besa's  history ').  This  had 
already  been  done  in  a  formula,  approved  by 
Monti uc,  Bishop  of  Yalence  (but  half  a  Cal* 
vinist),  and  Claude  d'Espence ;  and  on  the  Rch 
formed  side,  by  Besa  and  des  Qallars.  After 
some  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  body  of  Christ  truly  and  substantiaUy 
(vere  et  substantialiter),  a  formula  was  at  last 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  bodily  presence  was 
by  no  means  admitted ;  but  the  substance,  on 
which  the  Calvinists  insisted,  and  with  it  also 
the  real  presence  according  to  Calvin's  view,  was 
vindicated  against  Martyr  and  the  Zurichers. 
The  public  rejoicing  of  the  Queen-mother  and 

*  Deservinjp  of  further  investigation,  ia  the  denial  by 
Soldan  of  a  fact  asserted  by  all  bidtorians  and  bi<>gra- 
phers  (and  lately  by  Baum  in  his  valuable  work,  Theo- 
dore Beta),  that  the  Cardinals  bad  called  five  German 
theologians  to  the  CoUoquiam,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  a  contest  with  the  Reformed.  One  of  the  strongest 
argnmenta  of  Suldan  is,  that  if  the  Cardinal  had  bad 
this  in  view,  he  would  either  have  called  the  Oermaa 
theologians  earlier  (it  is  well  known  they  came  too 
late),  or  else  would  have  delayed  the  Sacramental  con- 
troverey,  which  the  Calvinists  were  extremely  anxious 
to  postpone  until  their  arrival  (See  Hist,  of  Prut,  in 
France,  Vol.  L,  pp.  631,  Ac). 
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the  Cardinal,  with  respect  to  the  agreement,  was 
not,  and  oould  not  be,  of  long  duration ;  for  the 
fanatical  populace,  even  in  a  less  agitated  period, 
would  scarcely  have  allowed  an  ecumenical 
Council  to  have  thus  obscured  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  At  this  time,  when  so  near 
the  impending  bloody  contest,  its  adoption  was 
entirely  impossible ;  and  it  was  therefore  natu- 
ral, and  indeed  wise,  on  the  part  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  to  anticipate  the  excitement  that  would 
necessarily  arise  upon  its  promulgation,  by  de- 
claring it  unsatisfactory,  delusive  and  heretical. 
Its  Catholic  compilers  and  supporters  could  not, 
of  course,  escape  suspicion,  and  the  Queen- 
mother  and  the  Cardinal  could  only  cleanse 
themselves  from  the  stains  of  heresy  by  the 
blood  of  the  Huguenots.  In  the  meantime,  so 
wide-spread  became  the  influence  flowing  from 
this  Conference,  that  Beza  was  forced  ti>  declare, 
that  he  dreaded  the  impetuous  seal  of  his  ad- 
herents more  than  the  persecutions  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  religious  meetings  of  the  Hugue- 
nots could  not  only  be  no  longer  hindered,  but 
took  place  in  masses  of  thousands.  In  many 
places  the  Reformed  took  possession  of  the  Cath. 
churches  by  force,  in  others  this  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  churches  were  found  deserted,  and 
in  some  cases  their  Cathulio  fellow-citizens  al- 
lowed them  a  joint  use. 

Under  these  circumstances  appeared  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  January  (1562),  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  and  important,  as  it  was  the 
Jirst  act  which  secured  to  the  Reformed  public 
recognition  and  religious  freedom,  and  as  it  was 
issued  immediatelv  upon  the  reception  of  the 
most  exciting  intelligence  concerning  their  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  Guyenne,  and  after  an 
almost  insolent  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish 
legate.  This  edict  had  been  discussed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
had  been  carried  more  especially  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  speech  made  by  the  excellent  Chan- 
cellor, in  which,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  whether  the  religious  assemblages  of  the  Hu- 
guenots were  to  be  tolerated  or  forbidden,  he  had 
maintained,  that  there  might  be  many  citizens 
who  were  not  Christians,  and  that  he  could  still 
live  at  peace  with  those  not  having  the  same 
form  of  religion."  This  edict  commanded  those 
of  the  new  religion  to  restore  all  the  temples, 
church  buildings,  furniture  and  other  property, 
wrested  by  them  from  the  Catholics ;  all  incomes 
withheld  from  the  clergy,  etc. ;  forbade  them  all 
religious  meetings,  and  the  building  of  their  own 
temples  in  the  cities ;  and  allowed  them  these 
assemblages  only  outside  of  the  cities,  and  that 
only  for  the  time  being  **  until  Qod  would  bestow 
upon  them  his  grace,  and  lead  them  back  to  the 
one  fold,  and  until  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council,"  etc*  Although  this  edict  secured  but 
little  to  the  Calvinists,  and  that  provisionally^ 
and  indeed  forced  them  to  give  up  in  many 
places  what  they  already  possessed,  yet  it  was 
received  by  them,  especially  by  Beza,  with  great 
joy.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholics  it  produced 
dissatisfaction  and  even  resistance.  Many  Par- 
liaments (as  for  instance  that  of  Paris),  made 
the  strongest  remonstrances  against  it,  and  could 
only  be  forced  to  register  it  after  repeated  royal 
oommands  (Lettres  de  jussion),  and  then  only 


with  saving  claoses  and  condttiona.  The  Pirk 
Parliament  especially  insisted  that  the  toleration 
of  the  two  religions  was  incompatible  with  the 
territorial  divisions  and  arrangements  of  the 
Church,  and  propounded  the  serioaa  qoestion. 
How  a  Bishop,  as  a  shepherd  of  sodu,  eriuld 
raise  his  voice  against  the  wolves,  and  warn  bii 
flock  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
them  without  hindrance  to  go  out  of  the  eities 
to  hear  the  preachers,  and  thus  yield  greater 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  King  than  to 
those  of  God  ?  The  Duke  of  Gnise  took  no  part 
in  such  questions  of  principle,  but  expressed  his 
views,  and  those  of  the  Catholic  majority,  briefly 
and  summarily,  in  the  declaration;  that  be 
would  cut  the  edict  in  pieces  with  the  edge  (tf 
his  sword. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  called  upon  by  his  friends, 
by  the  leaders  of  the  specific  Catb.  party  m 
Paris,  and  by  his  brother  the  Cardinal  (after  tb« 
Conference  at  Zabern),  to  rescue  the  Chorcb, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  with  a  namerom 
armed  retinue,  on  Sunday,  March  Ist,  1562.  in 
the  city  of  Vassy  in  Champaigne.  at  the  mozneos 
the  Ref.  congregatitm  there  had  assembled  for 
worship.  A  collision  was  natural  and  inevitable; 
and  the  sad  massacre  of  Vassy  took  place.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  massacre 
was  premeditated  by  Guise.  Yet  it  was  natard 
that  It  should  be  so  regarded  by  the  Huguenots, 
and  that  the  report  of  the  event,  aa  it  ran  swifUy 
over  France,  should  set  on  fire  the  materials 
everywhere  ready  for  conflagration.  Neither 
the  craft  of  the  Queen-mother,  nor  the  wise  mo- 
deration of  the  Chancellor,  could  now  prevent  a 
conflict.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Reformed, 
hrad,  to  your  tents!  precipitated  them  into  a 
terrible  religious  and  civil  war,  in  which  (he 
Queen-mother  and  her  son,  for  a  time  Txieilla- 
ting,  and  sometimes  even  leaning  to  the  side  of 
the  Calvinists,  and  seeking  their  aid  against 
the  triumvirate,  was  finally  forced  irrenitftibly 
into  the  party  of  the  latter.  Oocaaionally  the 
war  was  sought  to  be  stayed  by  the  m>-called 
edicts  of  pacification,  to  which  the  Calvinists 
always  agreed,  even  after  repeated  experientea 
of  perfidy,  with  almost  child-like  confidence,  de- 
manding no  other  guarantee  than  the  word  of 
the  King.  We  must  ascribe  this,  on  the  oae 
hand,  partly  toiinconsiderateness  and  exhaus- 
tion, partly  also  to  their  Christian  and  loyal  dis- 
position ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  t<i  the  mighty 
force  of  French  national  unity.  To  the  latter 
alone  can  we  ascribe  it,  that,  at  the  conclui^ioa 
of  the  first  war  b^  the  peace  of  Amboise  (1563), 
the  Calvinists,  with  a  bravery  and  self-devotiia 
praised  even  by  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens, 
aided  in  driving  out  of  France  the  finisHsh  who 
had  been  summoned  to  their  aid.  The  Catho- 
lics also  acknowledged,  that  amidst  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  the  Calvinistic  troops  maintained  a 
degree  of  piety  and  discipline,  exceeded  only  in 
the  Puritan  armies  of  the  following  century. 
Admiral  Coligny,  was  like  a  rock,  on  which  the 
waves  of  disorder  broke  themselves ;  and  those 
Reformed  ministers,  who  sufiered  death,  not 
alone  <m  the  field  of  battle,  but  on  the  scnfibldt 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leaven  that  vivified  the 
Iluguenotic  armies.  Convinced  of  the  justice 
(Fayus,  in  ffU.  Bexot  p.  47,  calls  it  bettum  sacmm] 
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r  the  war,  opposing  by  the  power  of  their  elo- 
oence  and  example,  a  noble  party  in  their  own 
inks  who  were  not  actuated  bv  such  earnest 
lotives,  they  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the  peri- 
ms  enterprise. 

If  we  direct  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to 
3e  internal  history  of  the  Huguenots,  we  per- 
eive  that  as  early  already  as  the  peace  of  Am- 
oise,  two  distinct  tendencies  are  apparent 
mong  their  ministers.  The  one  class  desired 
)  preserve  peace ;  the  other,  equally  averse  to 
ar,  yet  regarded  it  as  their  only  means  of 
eligiuus  freedom,  and  therefore  insisted,  that  it 
hould  be  prosecuted  with  deuiHion  and  vigttr. 
'hese  two  tendencies  did  not  issue  in  distinct 
tarties  for  some  time.  The  former  wns  repre- 
ented  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  nobles, 
be  latter  by  the  Admiral  and  the  ministers 
enerally.  As  the  political  element  crept  more 
nd  more  into  the  general  cause,  it  gradually 
•roduced  an  unhappy  split  into  distinct  parties, 
speuittlly  as  the  Hugucnota  no  longer  had 
loligny  to  guide  and  aid  them.  These  parties 
ailed  each  other  **  Politictiins"  and  "  Consis- 
orialists."  To  the  former  belonged  Henry  of 
ftivarre,  aft«rwards  King  Henry  IV.,  and  to 
he  latter  tlie  Prince  of  Cond6  (in  knightly 
baracter  equal  to  his  father,  in  morality  far 
uperior),  wbo  was  assassinated  in  pristm  after 
he  defeat  of  Jarnac  (1569).  The  former  called 
bemselves  the  "  Faiseum,**  the  latter  the  **  Dir 
turs."  The  former,  in  their  most  favorable 
ispocts,  presented  a  wise  moderation,  the  latter, 
k  seli-sacrifictng  seal ;  the  darker  shades  of  the 
)icture  betray  in  the  f(»rmer,  selfish  intrigues' 
n  the  latter,  n  spirit  of  contention  and  turbu- 
ence. 

The  peace  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  (1570)  put 
ID  end,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  tliird  religious 
ffar.  It  granted  the  Huguenots,  besides  certain 
mncessiuhM  over  and  above  the  January  edict, 
;be  cities  La  Kochelle,  Muntauban,  Cognac,  and 
La  Charit6,  as  pledges  of  good  faith  (so  often 
riulated),  or  as  "cities  of  security."  This  is, 
n  many  respects,  important.  For  we  see  here 
:he  commencement  of  the  abnormal  position 
into  which  the  French-Reformed  Church  fell, 
in  reference  to  the  State,  as  a  **  State  within  a 
State,"  and  that  the  same  came  not  from  her, 
nor  from  her  doctrine,  but  that  she  was  driven 
into  this  position  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
lowing  from  the  intolerance  and  faithlessness 
>f  the  Catholics,  and  from  the  principle  of  the 
State  that  there  could  be  but  one  religion.  As 
it  was  the  duty  of  **  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
ind  eldest  son  of  the  Church"  after  taking  the 
)ath  of  coronation,  not  only  to  exclude  them 
from  the  State,  but  to  extirpate  them,  the  Hu- 
guenots had  no  other  resource  than  to  seek, 
iccording  to  circumstances,  to  establish  within 
•his  hostile  State  another  and  an  independent 
)De. 

Although  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
iiight  (1572)  which,  according  to  Perefize,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  (Histoire  du  Roy  Henri  ie 
3rand)  was  "  ikat  horribU  deed  which  has  never 
^od,  and,  if  God  permit,  will  never  have  iU 
parallel,*^  was  not,  according  to  the  latest  his- 
torical investigations,  the  result  of  a  long  dia- 
bolic premeditation ;  it  is  yet  proven,  by  equally 


authentic  accounts,  that  its  seeds  were  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  that  the  abominable  deed  was  the  subject 
of  conversation,  before  its  consummation,  at 
Catholic  courts  and  other  places,  and  in  truth 
even  among  the  Huguenots  themselves.*    The 

Elan  of  a  total  extermination  of  the  Protestant 
[uguenots  throughout  France,  of  which  the 
massacre  at  Paris  was  to  be  the  commencement, 
failed.  It  led,  however,  to  the  fourth  religious 
and  civil  war,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
party  of  *^  Politicians,'*  under  the  auspices  of 
the  youneest  brother  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on  (afterwards  of  Anjou),  and  the  sons  of 
the  Constable  of  Montmorency.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  with  this  party  led  natu- 
rally to  great  changes  in  the  religious  principle 
of  the  Calvinists.  Another  more  permanent 
and  more  destructive  result  of  the  massacre  was 
this,  that  the  loss  of  so  many  Iluguenotic  nobles 
by  murder,  flight,  intimidation,  and  aposiacy, 
from  the  general  cause,  transferred  the  contest 
from  this  time  on,  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  of  cities  and  villages.  Here  their  wri- 
tings found  ready  access,  and  the  recollections 
of  the  medisdval  freedom  of  their  cities  aroused 
them  to  truly  republican  aspirations. 

In  the  meantime  (after  a  new  and  speedily 
violated  peace)  there  arose  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  King  in  the  celebrated  **Holy 
League"  whose  object  was  the  defence  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Catholic  religion.  Henry  III., 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  this  League,  took 
refuge  in  the  doubtful  resource  of  placing  him- 
self at  its  head.  To  convince  the  League  of  his 
Catholic  sentiments,  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States,  at  Blois,  he  revoked  all  edicts  favorable 
to  the  Reformed,  and  decreed  that  henceforward 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  should  be  recognised. 
The  consequence  was  a  new  (the  ninth)  war, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  edict  of 
Poitiers  (1577).  In  this  the  ](eformed  were 
secured  in  the  concessions  granted  them  at  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain.  It  went  heyond  the 
former,  in  that  it  granted  them  nine  cities  of 
security  for  six  years,  their  own  cemeteries; 
and  that  they  should  have  Councils  (the  so-called 

'  This  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  diplomatio  de- 
f patches  printed  in  Orotn  von  PHntUr^t  "Arobives  on 
Correspondence  in6dite  de  la  Maison  d'Oraoge  Nassau/' 
T.  IV.,  p.  13,  etc.,  in  which  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tboltimew's  night  is  portrayed  bjr  the  French  diploma- 
tists in  despatches  to  the  Roman  and  Spanish  courts, 
where  they  expected  an  approval  of  the  act,  as  an 
**  aele  pr4midit4  ;"  but  in  those  to  the  Emperor,  where 
approbation  was  not  expected,  as  an  "  aele  non  pri' 
miditi."  The  Bmperor  openly  declared,  that  about 
the  lime  of  the  marriage  festival  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
he  bad  been  written  to  from  Rome :  "  qu9  d  er§te  heure 
que  tout  If  oy§eaux  teloient  en  la  cage,  an  lee  pouvoit 
prendre  toue  eneamble,  et  qH*il  en  avoit  qui  le  dieiroi- 
eut"  And  he  said  to  the  French  ambassador:  **qu4 
quand  oi«  vent  /aire  une  ehoee,  on  ne  demeure  jamaie  d 
/aute  de  trouver  rouleur  et  pritexte."  With  reference 
to  the  massacre  we  refer  to  IfacA/er  (Leipsig,  1826), 
and  Solduu  (Histor.  Tasobenb.,  1854).  The  work  of 
the  latter  has  received  the  well-merited  honor  of  a 
translation  into  the  French.  Capefigue  represents  the 
massacre  as  exclusively  the  result  of  a  bigoted  public 
opinion,  long  nourished  and  long  repressed,  but  at  last 
violently  bursting  out.  The  number  of  those  wbo  fell 
a  sacrifice  is  variously  given  from  20,000  to  100,000.^ 
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Chambres  mi-parlies**)  in  the  Parliaments  of 
Burdeauz,  Qrenuble,  Aiz,  and  Toulouse,  each 
composed  of  eight  Catholic  and  eight  Reformed 
counsellors,  with  one  Catholic  and  one  Reformed 
President.  This  edict  also  disavowed  the  maii- 
Bocre  of  Sl  Bartholomew's  night. — The  troubles 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
in  the  Netherlands,  spread  also  over  France, 
while  the  Holy  League  fanned  the  hatred  of  the 
fanatical  populace,  and  the  Ring  in  ever^  man- 
ner rendered  himself  more  and  more  despicable. 
After  the  Duke's  death,  as  the  King  was  with- 
out issue,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  was  next  in 
succession,  the  danger  thus  threatening  the 
Cath.  religion,  was  seised  upon  as  a  new  meaiis 
of  exciting  animosity  against  the  Huguenots 
And  the  unfortunate  King,  and  the  latter  was 
compelled,  in  fulfilment  of  a  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  League  (Nemours,  1585),  to  re- 
voke the  peace  of  Poictiers  (which  he  waa  so 
proud  to  call  his  peace)  and  all  the  concessions 
that  had  been  made  the  Reformed.  After  this 
edict  (called  also  the  July,  or  Union-edict),  of 
which  d'Aubign6  says,  that  it  brought  thrice  as 
many  Huguenots  to  the  mass  as  the  massacre 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  and  which  kindled 
a  new  and  bloody  war  (called  the  war  of  the 
**  three  Henrys"],  there  was  scarcely  any  neces- 
sity that  the  King  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  Reformed,  and  with  them  the 
lost  vestige  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  pro- 
mulgate the  Union-edict  of  Chartres,  wirungfrom 
bim  by  the  insolent  Guise  after  the  terrors  of 
the  barricades  and  his  flight  from  Paris.  In 
this  edict  Henry  pledged  himself  upon  oath  not 
to  lay  down  arms  until  the  lost  heretic  had  been 
extirpated  from  his  kingdom.  He  imposed  the 
same  duty  upon  his  subjects,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  commanded  them  never  to  recognise  as 
their  King  one  not  belonging  to  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion.  This  oath  was 
followed,  in  the  second  convocation  of  the 
States  at  Blois — in  which  this  Union-edict  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  by  its  members,  and  made  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  State — by  a  formal  act 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  (Dec.  4,  1588), 
sworn  to  by  the  King  **  on  the  holy  mystery  of 
the  altar."  Immediately  succeeding  this  trans- 
action Henry  caased  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the 
24th,  that  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  I 
This  double  murder,  followed  by  a  conditional 
papal  excommunication,  so  exasperated  the 
iloly  League  and  through  it  the  great  majority 
of  the  Cath.  population,  against  Henry  III.  that 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  very  Huguenots  whose  extermination  he  had 
80  solemnly  sworn  to  accomplish  but  a  short  time 
before.  "  It  was  now,"  remarks  Ranke  (Hist. 
France,  Vol.  I.,  p.  467),  '*  of  inestimable  value, 
that  there  was  yet  in  France  a  power,  unsub- 
dued by  this  universal  movement,  namely,  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Navarre"  To  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  French-Reformed  this  incontestible 
fact  can  be  held  up,  that  it  was  due  to  them  alone 
that  the  French  monarchy  was  maintained,  and 
saved  from  fulling  a  prey  either  to  a  partition 
among  powerful  nobles,  or  the  Spanish  empire. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (murdered  by  a 
fanatic  monk    named  Jacob  Clement,  1595), 


Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.)  waa  indeed  re- 
cognised as  King  by  most  of  tbe  nobles  then  at 
the  court ;  but  be  found  himself  in  so  difienU  a 
situation,  that  only  by  his  heroic  eoarage,  the 
splendor  of  his  victories,  and  his  noble  disposi- 
tion, was  he  enabled  to  maintain  himself.  Be- 
sides an  open  war  with  the  powerfol  Leai^e^  to 
which  new  strength  was  c<m6tant1j  flowing  fttHa 
the  inexhaustiblefountainof  the  popular  higotry, 
from  Spanish  subsidies,  and  from  distnrbanees 
stirred  op  in  Paris  by  the  fanatical  papal  legate, 
Henry  was  plunged  into  another  and  pcrbape  a 
more  difficult  contest  with  his  own  internally 
distracted  party.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  thai 
in  the  League  there  was  also  a  diTisicn  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  oligarchical  roonioipal  and 
indeed  wild  democratical  movements  ezisied 
there  together  under  the  form  of  Catholic  nnity. 

The  Huguenots,  fully  cured  of  their  chimeri- 
cal hopes  of  a  complete  reformation  of  France, 
by  the  religious  wars  and  the  rerired  strength 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  soon  recognised  tbeir 
new  situation,  and  were  filled  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  when  Henry  found  himself  eompelled 
to  abjure  his  religion  in  order  to  secnre  his 
crown.  Those  among  them  who  had  political 
insight,  saw  well  enough  that  as  King  of  France 
he  would  have  to  take  a  more  elevated  posinoa, 
his  circle  of  vision  would  have  to  be  enlarged, 
and  his  party  relations  to  them  would  have  to 
be  merged  in  those  that  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  elements  of  the  kingdom  also,  and  that 
this  would  almost  necessarily  issue  in  an  ab|iH 
ration.  This  view  is  reflectea,  in  its  most  favor* 
able  aspects,  in  tbe  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Sullj: 
"Although  a  Calvinist  I  was  yet  firmly  con- 
vinced, and  compelled  the  most  learned  of  the 
Reformed  ministers  to  acknowledge,  that  God 
may  be  honored  no  less  in  the  Catholic  Chorch 
than  in  the  Protestant."  Bat  the  darker  shades 
of  the  picture  are  exhibited  to  ns  in  Hog^enots, 
who,  from  the  doctrine  advocated  by  CaiTinistic 
ministers  and  theologians,  that  salvation  is  also 
to  be  attained  in  the  Catholic  Chorch,  and  froos 
the  Catholic  dogma  that  there  is  no  aalration 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  drew  the  concla- 
sion:  that  one  should  unconditionally  prefer 
that  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  to  that 
which  is  only  in  part  reoegnised  as  certaun.  and 
in  part  disputed.  '*  And  this,"  says  d'Aubign^^ 
in  his  Confession  of  Lord  de  Sancy,  *'  was  the 
breach  that  made  the  King  and  many  others 
ready  to  snrrender."  lie  expresses  this  still 
more  strongly  in  the  words  ascribed  to  this 
apostate.  "The  King  apostatized  to  save  a 
State  (6tat),  and  I  did  it  to  save  my  State." 
The  abjuration  took  place  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  on  the  25 tb  of  July,  1593,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Denis. 

The  events  connected  with  the  edict  of  Nantes 
(1598)  and  the  difficulties  which  it  encountered 
from  all  sides,  are  too  manifold  to  be  here  por- 
trayed, and  belong  properly  to  political  history. 
They  are  fully  and  most  accurately  described 
by  Kanke  in  his  Hist,  of  France,  Vol.  II.,  p.  42, 
etc.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  brief  description  of  the  main  contents 
of  the  edict  itself. — It  contains  92  articles,  fol- 
lowed by  56  special  or  secret  articles  {articles 
particuliers),  and  two  **  Brevets"  as  ex  plana- 
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ions,  ^    Thej  i^nl  to  all  sabjeots  of  the 
'  Bo-cailed  Reformed  religioa"  {&ligion  pr^ 
'endue  Reformie)  freedom  of  conacience.   %at 
rreedom  of  fooranip  is  eironmscribed  by  many 
*OQdition8,  based  partly  upon  the  pre?iou8  edicts 
>f  pacification,  and  partly  apon  the  then  exist- 
ng  circumstances.    This  latter  condition  shows 
iiow  power  took  the  lead  of  right,  since  eyen 
;he  new  law  was  compelled  to  accommodate 
lUelf  to  it,  as  the  right  was  again  allowed  in 
'Jiose  cases  where  there  was  power  to  maintain 
It.     Thus  religioQs  worship  was  allowed  the 
Eieformed  in  those  places  where  thev  possessed 
it  in  1596  and  1597,  t.  e.,  in  those  places  where 
;hey  were  the  most  powerful ;  whereas  in  those 
places  were  the  Holy  League  was  predominant, 
^hey  did  not  obtain  this  liberty.     Whatever  dis- 
id vantage  might  have  occurred  to  the  Catholic 
religion  from  these  grants  of  rights  to  the  Re- 
formed, was  fully  neutralised,  faowcYer,  by  the 
sircumstances,  that  the  former  was  acknow- 
ledged as  everywhere  established,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  only  iolertUed  in  certain  localities.    As 
;n  the  earlier  edicts,  especially  that  of  Amboise, 
io  in  this  there  was  granted  to  the  nobles  having 
aigh  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  public  worship, 
:o  the  remaining  nobles  only  that  of  family- 
pvorship,  and  to  those  Reformed  living  amid  a 
;>revailiD^  Catholic  population  there  was  granted 
m  every  judicial  district  (Bailliage,  Senechaus- 
i^e  et  Qouveroement  tenant  lieu  de  Bailliage)» 
&  locality  or  village  where  they  might  worship. 
For  judicial  investigations  of  disputes  between 
;he  adherents  of  the  two  religions,  and  for  the 
nterpretation  of  the  edict,  there  was  established 
br  the  districts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Paris, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany,  a  joint  "  Chamber  of 
:be  Edict"   (Chambre   de  i'Edict),  composed 
nainly  of  Catholic  members ;  in  the  Parliaments 
>f  Grenoble.  Bordeaux,  &c.,  the  before-men- 
Joned    so-called  "half  and  half  chambers" 
Chambre  mipartie),*  composed  of  Presidents 
md  members  equally  from  the  two  Confessions. 
3y  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Catholic  rel^- 
;ion  as  the  ruling  and  established  one,  it  was 
)f  course  made  the  duty  of  the  Reformed  to 
ibserve  the  Catholic  holidays  by  cessation  from 
abor,  to  contribute  the  tenth  to  the  support  of 
;be  Catholic  clergy,  &c.    In  consideration  of 
be  last-mentioned  obligation,  it  was  ordered, 
bat  there  should  be  contributed  for  the  support 
)f  the  Reformed  ministers,  and  other  necessary 
]3hurch  expenses,  the  sum  of  135,000  francs  per 
inn  urn,  from  the  State   treasurr*     In  those 
>laces  where  the  royal  officers  or  Commissioners 
jould  not  designate  any  suitable  places  of  burial, 
.he  Calvinists  should,  for  the  time  being,  b^ 
dlowed  the  joint  use  of  the  Caiholic  cemeteries, 
[^bey  were  declared  eligible  to  all  court,  state, 
ind   civil  offices,  allowed   to   establish  high* 
ichools,  and  gymnasia*  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
ise  of  the  public  schools.    The  most  important, 
10 wever,  of  the  concessions  made  the  Reformed, 
vere  the  numerous,  so-called,  cities  of  security, 
br  eight  vears.    As  they  already  were  in  pos- 
ession  of  them  in  fact,  and  would  hardly  have 
>een  willing  to  surrender  them  after  the  abju- 
ution  of  the  King,  this  concession  proves  more 
ban  any  Qther,  how  precarious  and  dangerous 
vaa  their  situation  and  that  of  the  State. 


This  condition  of  things,  however,  proves  that 
as  the  edict  accomplished  all  that  was  possible 
(a  solution  for  which  streams  of  blood  had  been 
shed  in  vain),  it  could  be  neither  a  complete 
nor  a  permanent  one,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  edict  as  **an  eternal  and  irresistible'  law 
of  the  State,  was  at  best  an  Idolum  Fori.  How 
was  it  possible  that  a  law  should  be  eternal  and 
irresistible,  which  not  only  did  not  repeal  an 
older  and  incompatible  law,  recognisea  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  and  sealed  by  their 
blood,  but  which  in  its  third  Art.  formally  re- 
cognises the  '*  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion"  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
realm  ?  To  notice  onl^  the  Art.  relating  to  the 
burial  of  Protestants  m  Catholic  cemeteries  — 
the  cause  of  so  many  disputes  for  centuries  — 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  this  Art.  could 
endure  after  so  many  interdicts  with  reference 
to  *'  burying  heretics  in  consecrated  ground  ?" 

8ee(md  Period. --The  French-Reformed  Ch. 
as  a  **  State  within  a  State."  (From  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  to  the  '*  Grace-Edict  of  Nismes,"  1598- 
1629). 

Although  the  algnration  of  Henry  IV.  robbed 
the  Reformed  of  their  nominal  protector,  and 
the  King  gave  them  many  grounas  of  mistrust 
and  rightful  complaint,  they  yet  became  con- 
scious, very  soon  after  his  murder  by  Ravaillac 
(1610),  that  they  had  lost  their  real  protector  and 
their  best  friend.  This  murder  not  only  swept 
them  into  the  stream  of  feverish  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles,  but  made  them  a  prey  to 
their  own  perversity,  according  to  whico,  with 
the  usual  French  impetuosity,  their  nobles  again 
took  up  the  plan  suppressed  in  his  time  by 
Henry,  of  a  Huguenotic  free  and  confederate 
State  (under  a  foreign  protectorate  too  !j  —  an 
idea  the  more  chimerical,  as  the  Retormed 
nobles  were  divided  in  their  interests,  and  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Consistorialists  there  waa 
not  such  a  union  as  would  justify  so  groat  an 
undertakini 
men  as  Soil 
representing 
gious  principle.  '  The  Reformed,  now  fully 
organised  as  a  *'  Huguenotic  League,"  at  first 
exhibited  great  moderation,  and  successfully 
withstood  solicitations  to  a  revolt  organised  by 
the  active  Catholic  Prince  of  Cond6  against  the 
Queen-mother.  But  when  the  youthful  King, 
Louis  XIIL,  by  force  of  arms,  bad  restored  the 
mass  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and  initiated  a 
formal  counter^reformation  (1620),  there  was 
enkindled  another  religious  and  civil  war.  In 
the  meantime  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  the  helm 
of  State,  with  a  determination  to  re-establish  an 
unlimited  monarchy,  in  place  of  the  proud  and 
obstinate  aristocracy,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Calvinistio  confederacy.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Calvinists  in  the 
pence  of  Montpelier  (1622)  were  not  fulftlled, 
and  the  Huguenots  were  incited  to  another  war, 
more  just  than  the  preceding,  and  one  promising 
a  more  successful  issue,  by  reason  or  a  league 
made  with  Eneland.  This  war  was  more  espe- 
cially undertaken  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
city  of  Rochelle,  a  bulwark  of  Calvinism,  the 
centre  especially  of  democratic  and  municipal 
Calvinism,  and  because  of  its  historical  deve- 
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lopment  and  intimate  commercial  union  with 
the  enfranchised  NetherUnde,  the  focus  of  con- 
federate-republican ideaa  and  hopes.  The  league 
with  England  (which  country  had  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  a  weak  and  unfortunate  rival 
of  Richelieu)  only  accelerated  the  fall  of  the 
proud  city ;  inasmuch  as  the  English  fleet,  in- 
stead of  rendering  them  assistance,  departed 
again  after  having  been  furnished  by  the  citi- 
xens  with  provisions,  and  in  consequence  gave 
the  city  so  much  the  earlier  a  prey  to  the  most 
terrible  want,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
deed, to  absolute  death  by  famine.  This  terri- 
ble famine  alone  caused  the  capitulation  of 
Rochelle  (1628).  John  Guiton,  Mayor  of  the 
city,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  represen- 
tative of  republican  Calvinism,  addressed  the 
Cardinal  upon  his  entrance  into  the  fated  city, 
now  inhabited  only  by  scarcely-living  skeletons, 
with  these  words:  **It  is  better  to  surrender 
Rochelle  to  a  King  who  knows  how  to  take  it, 
than  to  a  monarch  who  was  not  able  to  render 
it  support"  Richelieu  took  these  words  in 
good  part,  and  the  defenders  of  a  city  whose  re- 
duction had  taken  a  whole  year,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  40  millions  livres,  were  on  the 
whole  treated  with  kindness  and  even  respect. 
After  an  unnatural  and  ineffectual  league  with 
Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  he  also  was  com- 
pelled in  the  succeeding  Tear  (1629)  to  yield. 
In  this  year  the  Edict  of  Nismes  was  promul- 
gated, m  which  the  French  Protestants  were 
again  confirmed  in  the  church  and  civil  rights 
conceded  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  by  which 
they  lost  all  political  independence. 

Third  Period.  —  There  was  comparative  rest 
under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  (I62V-I66I). 

Richelieu  was  opposed  to  all  religious  free- 
dom, and  especially  to  Calvinism,  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  carried  out  against  Prot.  the 
formula  **}\incipiis  obsla,*'  employed  by  him 
against  the  Jansenists.  But  that  time  was  now 
past,  and  he  was  soon  too  deeply  involved  in 
greater  undertakings  and  difficulties.  Nor  was 
It  in  accordance  with  his  character  to  employ 
low  chicanery  against  a  minority,  respectable 
indeed  in  numbers,  but  rendered  powerless  by 
him.  He  indeed  entertained  tjie  thought  of 
reuniting  the  Reformed  with  the  Cath.  religion, 
and  perhaps  of  elevating  himself  to  the  position 
of  Patriarch  of  France,  and  thus  concentrating 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in  bis 
own  hands;  and  he  adopted  the  principle  of 
conferring  high  offices  in  the  State,  court  and 
army  on  the  Calvinists  only  in  extraordinary 
cases ;  but  the  former  thought  and  the  latter 
principle  were  made  subordinate  to  his  main 
olject  of  elevating  the  monarchical  principle 
above  all  subordinate  and  secondary  forces,  and 
the  French  monarchy  above  all  foreign  States. 
In  this  spirit  he  made  use  of  the  warlike-genius 
and  active  Calvinism  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  in 
the  war  with  Spain.  In  a  like  spirit  he  selected 
the  Reformed  Count  of  Bethune  to  succeed  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  Papal  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  categorically  to  the  Pope 
the  invasion  of  Valtellina  by  the  French  troops. 
Under  Richelieu,  therefore,  the  Reformed  were 
able  to  eigoy  a  quiet  and,  indeed,  contented 


existence — even  under  the  shadow  of  bis  iron 
rule,  which,  on  the  whole,  bore  more  heavily  on 
the  nobles  than  on  ikem^  from  whom  the  higher 
nobility  continued  more  and  more  to  withdraw 
themselves.  Their  ministers  and  theologians 
had  now  leisure  more  thoroughly  to  unfold  their 
doctrines  and  to  disseminate  them  in  popular 
and  learned  works.  In  this  way,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  correct  lives  they  won  over  Catho- 
lics and  wrought  conversions  that  were  at  least 
far  more  sincere  than  those  of  the  nobles  to  the 
other  side,  under  the  influence  of  the  Count  and 
the  Cardinal  minister.  What  the  Reformed 
theologians  accomplished  under  such  unfaror- 
able  circumstances  is  worthy  of  all  acknowledg- 
ment. Their  schools  in  Saumur  and  Mon tan- 
ban,  by  reason  of  their  excellent  Profeasors  and 
high  standard  of  morality  attracted  many  Ger- 
mans of  noble  families,  in  preference  to  the 
German  Universities,  and  it  requires  no  exten- 
sive historical  investigation  to  discorer  that 
they  were  the  channel  thniugh  which  Calvinism 
flowed  over  into  Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

More  favorable  still  was  the  poaition  of  the 
Calvinists  under  Cardinal  Masarine  (succestKir 
to  Richelieu),  who  was  more  ready  to  recoj;nise 
their  quiet  civil  virtues,  and  gave  proof  of  this 
by  conferring  offices  (especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance)  upon  some  of  them.  We  see 
this  from  his  well-known  remark :  **  I  have  no 
reason  to  disquiet  myself  with  respect  to  this 
small  party ;  if  it  does  feed  upon  tares,  it,  at 
least,  does  not  do  so  to  excess."  Nay,  they  won 
the  respect  even  of  the  court  itself,  when,  in  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  withstood  the 
most  pressing  overtures  from  the  Prince  uf 
Cond6  (known  as  the  great  Cond6),  but  actually 
took  np  arms  against  him,  and  thus  aided  to 
sustain  the  tottering  throne,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.  Their  assistance  m  Bostainiog 
the  monarchy,  on  this  occasion,  although  not  m 
signal  as  in  the  days  of  Ihe  Holy  League,  was 
of  scarcely  less  value  in  reality.  For  the  watch- 
ful Cromwell  had  actually  sent  emissaries  into 
Southern  France,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  its 
Protestant  inhabitants,  but  upon  receiving  in- 
formation of  their  faithfulness,  had  wisely  re- 
frained from  mixing  in  the  dangerous  contest 

Fourth  Periocf.  —  Chicanery  against  the  Re- 
formed. Persecutions  and  petty  oppressions, 
until  the  total  destruction  of  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  existence  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  under  Louis  XIV.  (1661-1685). 

Louis  XIV.,  spoilt  b^  a  miserable  eduration, 
though  with  a  natural  instinct  for  greatness  and 
genuine  tact,  sought  to  bring  his  religious  stand- 
point into  unison  with  the  political  greatness, 
which  he  strove  to  establish  for  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom,  torn  and  distracted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  by  numerous  factions. 
Of  this  we  have  authentic  evidence  in  the  me- 
moirs composed  for  the  instruction  of  his  son 
the  Dauphin.  In  these  he  declares,  that,  with 
pain,  he  always  looked  upon  the  large  numb^ 
of  his  subjects  of  the  supposed  Reformed  reli- 
gion, as  ao  evil,  and  that  he  bad  accordingly 
taken  measures  against  them,  which  be  could 
not  regard  as  wrong,  because  under  the  blessing 
of  God  they  bad  been  accompanied  with  maoy 
conversions.    His  plan  consisted  in  this,  that 
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he  bj  no  means  iDtended  to  peneoote  them,  nor 
to  compel  {presser)  them  by  any  pew  measures 
of  force,  bat  that  ne  was  rather  inolincd  to  se- 
cure to  them  what  they  had  received  from  their 
predecessors ;  but  that  he  would  not  yield  them 
anything  beyond  the  same,  and  would  limit, 
what  was  conceded  them,  within  the  narrowest 
limitfi  that  justice  and  expediency  would  allow. 
Therefore  he  bad  ordered  commissioners  tp  carry 
out  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  had  formed  the 
resolution,  and  had  strictly  observed  it,  to  grant 
the  Protestants  no  favors  depending  upon  him- 
self alone ;  and  this  rather  from  good-will,  than 
from  ill-will  towards  them,  in  order  to  bring 
them  from  time  to  time,  to  consider,  voluntarily 
and  without  passion,  whether  they  could  in  jus- 
tice to  themselves,  rob  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages in  which  they  might  particif>ate  with  all 
his  other  subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
determined  to  urge  the  bishops  to  labor  as  much 
as  possible  for  their  conversion,  and  to  abate  the 
offences  that  sometimes  repelled  them  from  the 
Catholics,  and  also  to  make  advances  to  ihojte 
Calvinists  who  manifested  a  teachable  spirit, 
even  by  rewards,  etc. 

From  all  this  we  see  clearly,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  King  to  win  back  the  Reformed  to 
the  Cath.  Church ;  not  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  but  to  render  it  unnecessary.  To  ac- 
complish this  he  did  not  wish  to  employ  direct 
force  and  persecution,  but  indirect  means.  These 
consisted  of  investigations  (by  commismonersj 
into  the  title-deeds  (based  upon  the  Edict  ot 
Nantes),  of  the  Reformed  Churches  (which  in- 
vestigations almost  necessarily  led  to  chicanery) ; 
and  in  the  withdrawal  and  granting  of  acts  of 
grace. 

These  are,  properly  speaking,  the  foundation 
of  the  system  of  conversion,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  mass  of  circumstances  beyond  the 
intention  and  even  the  knowledge  of  the  King, 
would  never  have  taken  such  a  form  as  to  lead 
to  the  formal  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantos. 
We  can  cite  only  a  few  of  these  circumstances. 

The  investigations  above  mentioned  took  at 
once  the  character  of  a  most  petty  and  hateful 
chicanery.  The  commissioners,  impelled  by  the 
clergy  and  their  own  wishes,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court,  readilv  found  the  rights  of 
many  churches  to  be  defective,  and  decreed, 
in  some  cases  after  long  and  tiresome  litigation, 
the  closing  and  sometimes  the  demolition  of  the 
temples.  The  influence  of  the  court  also  affected 
many  Calvinists,  and  brought  back  the  stray 
sheep  to  the  fold  of  their  proper  shepherds,  for 
such  the  local  bishops  and  priests,  according  to 
the  territorial  system  of  tne  Edict  of  Nantes 
itself,  always  regarded  themselves  dejure.  And 
what  the  influence  of  the  court  could  not  accom- 
plish, was  effected  by  numberless  vexations,  to 
which  the  Calvinists  were  daily  subjected.  The 
Intendents,  under  the  same  .influence  of  the 
court,  had  nothing  more  opportune  to  do,  than 
to  send  lists  of  the  new  converts  to  the  court, 
ivhich  naturally  secured  to  them  many  substan- 
tial tokens  of  regard,  as  encouragements  in  the 
pious  and  holy  work.  The  bishops  were  even 
less  idle  —  in  pious  exhortation s,  controversial 
sermons,  church  visitationa  in  their  dioceses  (of 


which  the  Calvinists  were  also  members),  pas- 
toral letters,  popular  and  learned  works,  etc. 
The  great  Amauld  wrote  his  work:  De  la  per- 
p^tuit6  de  la  Foi ;  Bossoet  his :  Exposition  de  la 
doctrine  de  I'Eglise  Catholique;  Nicole  his: 
Prejuges  legitimes  centre  les  Calvinistes,  ko. 
The  King's  Council  and  the  Parliaments  kept 
pace  with  the  clergy  and  the  commissioners  in 
their  seal  for  conversions,  and  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  arrets,  declarations,  edicts,  charters, 
ordinances,  and  lettres  de  cachet.  The  work  of 
conversion  was  even  carried  forward  by  means 
of  dragoons  and  money.  The  former  method 
was  superintended  by  Louvois  Rath,  Minister  of 
War,  who  found  it  quite  natural  to  relieve  the 
obedient  Catholics  by  quartering  the  dragoons 
at  the  expense  of  the  Calvinists.  The  King  also 
thought  this  quite  natural,  and  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  order  of  his  minister,  to  lei 
loose  the  reins  of  the  soldiery,  and  to  permit 
them,  horses  and  men,  to  live  at  discretion  upon 
the  Calvinistio  population.  The  latter  were 
indeed  spared  their  lives,  according  to  the  loudly 
professea  principle,  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  san- 
guine; but  they  were  worried  by  the  healthy 
tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst,  beatings,  daily 
and  nightly  rolling  of  drums,  &c.,  until  their 
hard  hearts  were  softened,  and  they  were  made 
willing  to  sign  a  formula  of  faith,  from  which 
their  large-hearted  converters  (convertisseur^, 
sometimes  were  willing  to  take  its  dogmatic 
edge  (see  Art.  Calas).  The  money  conversions 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  the  aca- 
demician Pellisson  (himself  formerly  a  Cal* 
vinist),  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  of  conversion,  formed  from 
the  economists  or  incomes  of  vacant  livings. 
"This  golden  eloquence,''  the  pious  courtiers 
exclaimed,  *'was  not  so  learned,  but  far  more 
convincing  than  that  of  Bossuet.'^  Conversions 
by  dragoons,  and  the  commerce  in  souls,  as  the 
Calvinists  termed  it,  found  defenders  among  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  As  love  demands  that 
the  erring  "  should  be  saved  from  eterni^  pain 
by  the  help  of  healthy  tortures,''  so  duty  re- 
quired "that  the  pathway  to  truth  should  be 
strewed  with  flowers."  The  Saviour  himself 
hod  fed  his  hungry  hearers  with  bread  and 
fishes ;  the  father  had  embraced  and  rewarded 
the  prodigal  son  on  his  return,  etc.  They  relied 
upon  the  authority  of  Augustine.  A  work  ap- 
peared, entitled.  Conformity  de  la  oonduite  ae 
I'Egiise  de  France,  pour  ramener  les  Protestants, 
avec  celle  de  TEglise  d'Afriqne,  pour  ramener 
les  Donatistes  k  I'Eglise  Catholique.  The  whole 
of  France  was  gradually  drawn  into  this  system 
of  conversion  as  into  a  whirlpool,  to  keep  aloof 
from  which  was  difficult,  and  in  the  case  of  offi- 
cers unwise.  The  Coun.  of  State  and  the  Parlia- 
ments also  partook  of  the  general  madness  of  the 
hour ;  so  that  they  issued  the  most  wilful  and 
irrational  orders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  all  tem- 
ples, in  which  Catholics  had  attended  the  Re- 
formed worship,  should  be  pulled  down ;  that 
the  ministers  soould  change  every  three  years ; 
that  children  of  seven  years  of  a^  should  be 
capable  of  choosing  the  Cath.  religion,  and  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  these  divine  im- 
pulses by  a  formal  reception  into  the  Church ; 
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that  the  backs  of  the  seats  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  should  be  taken  down,  etc  The  most 
splendid  reports  of  the  success  of  the  work 
reached  Louis  XIY.,  and  became  to  him  so  many 
souroes  of  intoxicating  praise,  which,  with  the 
arguments  of  Jesuitical  court  theologians,  ex- 
ternalised and  perverted  in  him  the  internal  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  a  life  full  of 
sin  and  adultery.  The  proofs  of  this  are  con- 
tained in  a  historical  State  document  which 
Rulhi^re  composed  at  the  reuuest  of  the  minis- 
ter Breteuil,  in  1788,  entitled,  Eclaircissements 
historiques  sur  les  causes  de  la  revocation  de 
TEdit  de  Nantes  et  sur  I'etat  des  Protestants, 
With  truly  terrific  truth  wrote  the  Duke  of  St 
Simon,  himself  a  Cath.  and  no  friend  of  Cal- 
vinism, in  view  of  an  intimate  and  personal 
knowledge  of  this  perversion, "  The  King  wished 
to  become  pious,  and  as  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  religion,  he  sought  and  found  peace  in  doing 

Sananoe  upon  the  backs  of  the  Huguenots  and 
anscnisU"  (M6m.  T.  XIV..  p.  77). 
Although  abjuration  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  seemed  to  become  daily  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  the  Reformed,  it  was  yet  far 
from  being  so  universal  as  was  stated  in  these 
reports,  and  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  clergy 
to  make  the  King  believe,  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  the  fatal  step.  In  order,  therefore,  to  open 
bis  eyes  with  respect  to  their  numerical  strength 
and  their  seal  for  their  religion,  and  to  ke^  him 
back  from  further  persecutions,  the  Calvinists, 
in  some  provinces,  namely  in  Poitou  and  Lower 
Languedoc,  resolved  to  assemble  themselves  for 
public  vrorship  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
DOur,  at  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  This  de- 
monstration, not  ill-oontrived,  was  spoiled  by  a 
lack  of  proper  concert  and  order,  and  its  result 
was  to  cast  still  further  suspicion  upon  the  Re- 
formed as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

But  Louis  still  hesitated  to  put  the  final  stroke 
of  destruction  upon  the  work  of  his  grandfather, 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  French  Kings, 
This  indecision  was  shared  by  his  Council,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  undertaking  that  had  long  since  been  deter- 
mined upon.  Qrave  difficulties  were  in  the  way. 
They  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  Reformed 
ministers,  who,  by  their  moral  lives,  and  their 
theological  and  practical  education,  formed  a 
very  respeotable  oody.  To  condemn  them  to  a 
life-long  imprisonment  was  difficult,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  groat  number,  and  the  danger 
of  haying  in  the  midst  of  France  such  a  mate- 
rial for  constant  excitement.  To  banish  them, 
and  thus  scatter  them  through  the  various  Pro- 
testant lands,  to  whose  public  opinion  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  haye  regard  from  political  motives, 
was  a  grave  step.  Tinally,  the  latter  alternative 
was  determined  upon,  and  carried  out  with  great 
seyerity  and  many  petty  vexations. 

The  Edict  of  Revocation  was  at  last  drawn 
up,  and  after  the  dying  Chancellor  Letellier, 
father  of  the  minister  of  war,  had  affixed  the 
seal  of  State  to  the  document,  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  words  of  Simeon:  *'Lard,  now  letUsi  thou 
^y  servant  depart  in  peace,  ^or  mine  eyes  have 
§een  thy  saivaiion.'^  *'He  justly  recognises,'' 
says  the  Jesuit  d'Avrigny,  from  whom  we  quote 


this,  "this  last  act  of  his  as  the  most  fortunate 
and  most  splendid  of  his  whole  life/' 

Clouds  of  incense  flowed  from  all  aides  to- 
wards Versailles,  to  the  '*  author  of  this  great 
work,"  the  '*  new  Constantino  the  Great,"  the 
*'  most  perfect  and  most  august  of  all  Kings," 
who,  **  although  his  great  deeds  have  long  since 
carried  his  name  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  will  make  him  renowned  to  the  Inteitt 
generation,  has  by  this  last  act  elevated  it  to  the 
heavens,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  fame  that 
shall  endure  beyond  the  destruction    of   the 
world."    But  not  only  was  this  great  work 
speedily  followed  by  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  an  unknown  youth  (see  Art,  OotrW),  but  his- 
tory has  elsewhere  recorded  quite  a  contrary 
judgment   For  it  soon  became  plain,  that  what 
was  regarded  by  the  ruling  Church  at  least  as 
materia  peeeans  in  the  body  of  France,  to  be  ex- 
pelled even  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  was  in 
truth  a  healthy  counterpoise.     "  So  long  as  oor 
religion  stood  upon  a  secure  footing  in  France, 
and  our  Claudes,  DaiUis,  and  DriUnctntrts,  could 
make  themselves  heard,"  wrote  a  French  Cal- 
vinist,  a  half  century  later,  in  defending  the 
freedom  of  religion  against  the  Bishop  of  A  gen, 
*'  what  brilliant  spirits  the  Catholics  had  to 
oppose  to  them  ?  But  since  they  haye  no  longer 
such  powerful  opponents,  can  we  not  affirm  that 
the  Gallic  Church  has  seen  its  glory  passing 
away  ?    Where  now  are  the  Bourdahmes,  Mas' 
8iUon8*Flechiers,  Mascarons,  BossueU^  Amaulds, 
and  so  many  others,  who  conferred  honor  npon 
it?    In  a  century  so  enlightened,  in  which  all 
other  departments  are  perfecting  themselves, 
the  study  of  theology  is  almost  abandoned,  the 
pulpits  are  miserably  filled,  and  whatever  lights 
there  be,  must  be  sought  forin  a  despised  party." 
The  final  judgment  of  history  is  clearly  this, 
that  after  France  had  cast  forth  and  excluded 
from  itself  the  salt  contained  in  Calvinism,  it 
fell  through  its  Catholic  sons,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
d'Alembert,  Helvetius,  and  Lamettrie,  into  that 
state  of  moral  and  religious  putrefaction,  which 
allowed  its  philosophical  century  to  reach  a 
very  unphilosophical  end.    With  reference  to 
the  period  from  1700  to  1789,  we  refer  to  the 
Articles  Brousson,  Camisardes,  Colas,   Court, 
and  French  Lutheran  and  Reformed   Church 
in  the  I9ih  century.    This  period  (1700-1789). 
is  appropriately  divided  into  two  portions,  of 
which  the  one  (1700-1715,  which  we  may  call 
the   fifth  period),  is  the   age   of  fanaticism; 
the  other  (1715-1789,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  our  sixth  period),  is  the  age  of  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Churches  in  the  wilderness,  nntil 
they  were,  in  religious  and  civil  respects*  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  National  Assembly. 

Sources. — These  are  so  numerous,  that  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  we  can  name  but  a 
few.  Chief  among  them  is  the  work  ascribed 
to  Bosa,  Histoire  6ocl6siastique  des  6gliees  H- 
form^es  du  royaume  de  France  (propeny  speak- 
ing, more  a  chronicle  of  the  several  decrees  of 
the  Parliaments,  than  a  history).  In  German 
works  this  history  is  so  poor,  that  if  we  would 
merely  mention  the  before-quoted  work  of  Sol- 
dan,  we  would  by  no  means  give  it  the  poeitioa 
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it  deflerres  in  htstoriofti  literature,  by  renson  of 
its  tboroagh  study  of  the  sooroes,  its  critical  in- 
restigations,  and  its  stjle.  As  it  extends  only 
to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  we  must  refer  to 
Sist.  des  Protestanta  de  France,  d^puis  Torigine 
ie  la  Reformation,  jusqu'  au  temps  present,  par 
[y.  D.  F61ioe :  Paris,  1850 ;  of  the  second  edi- 
tion (Paris,  1851),  an  excellent  translation  (by 
FaM,  Loipsio,  1855),  has  appeared.  Der  be- 
Iruckte  I'alm-Baum  Christlioher  Wahrheit: 
Cologne  on  the  Spree,  1687,  is  antiquated,  but 
utill  valuable.  Important  information  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Prench-Ref.  Church,  we  find  in  Christianity  in 
Prance,  by  Batchiin :  Hamburg,  1837 ;  and 
The  Pit>L  Church  of  France,  edited  by  GieseUr, 
Z  Tols.,  Leips.  1848  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
jrermany  and  the  Huguenots,  by  Berthold,  1st 
rol.  Bremen,  1848,  was  nut  continued.  Berthold 
a  compiled  of  many  monographs  in  the  Hist, 
rascbenbuoh,  which  cast  much  light  on  this  as 
ret  little  known  portion  of  history.  Hist,  des 
[I6fugi6s  Prot.  de  France,  par  Weiss:  Paris, 
1853,  is  distinguished  for  thoroughness,  critical 
Dvestigations,  and  a  very  laborious  study  of 
(ourccs  extending  to  almost  all  lands  whither 
be  French  Ref.  emigrated.  Popular  and  edi- 
yiog  is  the  work,  The  Power  or  Faith,  or  Me- 
norabilia  from  the  lives  of  the  earlier  heroes 
>f  the  Protestant  Church,  especially  thai  of 
s'ranoe,  by  Wems,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Sack:  Bonn,  1834.  Finally,  we  must  mention 
lie  Bulletin  de  la  Soci4t6  de  I'Histoire  do  Pro- 
estautisme  Francais;  and  La  France  Protes- 
mnte,  par  M.  M.  Haag  (embracing  in  alphabeti- 
»1  order  the  lives  qf  distinguished  French  Pro- 
estants^,  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  aeUvity 
low  existing  in  France  in  the  study  of  the 
loarces,  and  the  interest  that  prevails  in  this 
litberto  neglected  part  of  its^history. 

V.  PoLBNZ. — /.  H,  Good, 

Trench  Beftrmed  and  Lutheran  Choroh 

n  the  I9ih  cent — (See  Madbk,  a  Ref.  clergyman 
if  Strasburg,  d.  prot.  K.  Frankr.  von  1787- 
.846,  published  by  Qieseler,  2  vols. :  Leipzig, 
l848,  a  valuable  work;  de  FiLicx,  Proi.  in 
tfontauban,  hut.  dtaBrot.  {reforvUs)  de  France: 
?aris,  1850,  impartial  but  too  concise.  Yin- 
XNT,  vuessurlesProi,en  JVancs,  2  vols.:  Ntsmes, 
i829.  BosT  Memoires,  &c.,  2  vols, :  Paris,  1854, 
raluable  for  its  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
livision). 

I.  &alemal  rtlaiums  and  conHiiuiion. — After 
he  National  Assembly,  Aug.  21,  1789,  affirmed 
ho  equal  rights  of  all  citisens,  and  on  Dec.  10, 
J90,  excepted  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
yhurch  of  Elsace  and  the  possessions  in  Mont- 
>eliard,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  from 
be  sale  of  national  property,  a  season  of  sore 
rial  fell  upon  all  the  religious  societies.  Public 
vorsbip  was  stopped  in  the  evangelical  Churches 
ilao,  churches  were  used  for  profane  purposes, 
he  sacred  vessels  were  melted  up,  clergymen 
rere  required  to  abjure  their  faith,  and,  if  J^hey 
•efased,  imprisoned.  In  the  year  III.  (1795), 
t  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  hindered 
D  practising  bis  religious  convictions,  no  one 
K>Di polled  to  support  public  worship,  and  that 
lie  Republio  would  not  pay  for  its  support. 


Anarchy  prevailed  ;  each  congregation  was  so- 
vereign ;  pence  and  order  were  not  restored 
nntil  the  decree  of  April  7,  1802  (18.  Germhval 
X.  —  When  Nnpoleon  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Pope  for  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  it  was  first  intended  to 
meddle  with  the  Evan.  Confessions  no  further 
than  to  extend  over  them  the  protection  of  the 
State.  But  Providence  had  ordered  otherwise. 
By  Napoleon's  direction  the  clergy  of  both  (R®f- 
and  Luth.)  Confessions  were  paid  out  or  the 
State  treasury,  and  to  the  Evan.  Churches  them* 
selves  a  new  constitution  was  granted  {de  Filiee^ 
p.  572).  Its  main  features  are  the  following: 
the  lowest  judicatory  for  both  Churches  is  the 
consistory;  each  consistory  to  have  charge  of 
6000  souls,  whether  these  belonged  to  one  or 
more  congregations.  It  was  composed  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  and  6-12  laymen.  The 
laymen  were,  ih  the  first  instance,  chosen  from 
2o  of  the  wealthiest  married  persons.  A  bien- 
nial election  was  thereafter  held,  of  persons  (the 
wealthiest  again),  nominated  by  the  consistorr 
and  12  other  laymen,  whom  it  associated  with 
itself  for  this  purpose.  The  oldest  minister  pre- 
sided. From  this  point  the  government  of  the 
two  Churches  differed.  In  the  Ref.  Church  the 
consistories  are  under  a  provincial  synod.^  Five 
consistorial  districts  form  one  synodial  district 
The  svnod  is  constituted  of  one  minister,  and 
one  elder  from  each  congregation,  the  elder 
chosen  each  time  by  his  consistory.  The  svnod 
elects  its  own  president.  It  can  be  held  only  by 
permission  of  the  government,  continue  in  ses- 
sion not  more  than  six  days,  and  transact  only 
such  business  as  has  been  previousl^r  fixed  upon 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prefect,  or  his  delegate. 
— In  the  Luth.  Church  the  consistories  are  under 
an  assembly  of  inspectors,  who  appoint  a  cleri- 
cal inspector  for  life,  with  two  lay  adiuncts, 
and  these  have  the  right  of  visitation.  Ihis  as- 
sembly of  inspectors,  again,  is  subject  to  the 
General  Consistory,  a  sort  of  central  synod.  The 
General  Consistory  is  composed  of  a  lay-presi- 
dent and  two  clerical  inspectors  appointed  for 
life,  by  the  government,  and  of  one  lay-deputy 
chosen  for  life  b;^  each  Inspection.  —  As  there 
were  six  Inspections,  the  Gen.  Cons,  was  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  including  two  clergy- 
men. This  Cons,  was  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  the  Synods.  During  the  interval^  between 
the  sessions  of  these  bodies,  the  aff&irs  of  the 
Church  were  managed  by  a  Directory,  consist- 
ing of  the  President,  the  oldest  of  the  two  In- 
spectors, two  lay-members  appointed  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  a  government  commissary  appointed 
by  the  chief  magistrate.  —  Two  Luth.  and  one 
Ref.  seminaries  were  to  be  established  for  the 
training  of  ministers.  There  was,  however,  but 
one  Luth.  seminary  opened,  that  at  Strasburg. 
The  Ref.  institution  was  first  located  at  Geneva. 
Afterwards  another  was  opened  at  Montauban ; 
and  when  France  lost  Geneva,  that  at  Montau- 
ban stood  alone.  A  Ref.  chair,  however,  was 
founded  in  Strasburg.  —  In  each  congregatioD 
the  minister  was  elected  by  the  consistory. 

This  law,  we  see,  to  a  certain  de^e  retained, 
for  the  Ref.  Church,  the  early  Calvinistio,  Free- 
byterial,  and  Synodal  system,  and  formed  the 
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government  of  the  Luth.  Charch  by  amal^- 
uating  the  Preabyterial,  Episcopal,  and  Consis- 
torial  (in  the  Qerman  Luth.  sense  of  the  term) 
elements. — ^The  defects  of  this  organisation  are 
obvious.    In  neither  Church  were  the  rights  of 
the  single  congregations  duly  secured.    In  the 
Ref.  Church,  Wides,  the  key-stone  of  its  orga- 
niiation,  the  National  S^nod,  was  wanting.   The 
Qualification  for  eligibility  is  especially  objec- 
tionable.   In  the  Luth.  Church  one  is  surprised 
at  the  small  number  composing  the   higher 
courts,  their  appointment  fur  life,  the  inequality 
in  the  clerical  and  secular  elements,  and  the  in- 
terference of  the  government  in  the  appoint- 
ments.   The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  as- 
semblies also  seem  unjust;  and  the  vagueness 
of  the  law,  and  its  failure  to  define  the  duties 
of  each  office,  led  to  endless  diversities  of  opi- 
nion.— At  first  this  law  was  thought  highly  ad- 
vantageous.   But  its  defects  soon  became  mani- 
fest Besides  its  inherent  defects  others  appeared. 
The  Ref.  Provincial  Assemblies  never  met;  and 
it  was  disputed  whether  the  Luth.  Assemblies 
of  Inspectors  were  really  consulting  bodies,  or 
mere  election  machines.    But  the  want  of  Pres- 
byterial  Councils  was  so  deeplv  felt,  that,  de- 
spite the  violence  of  the  law,  such  were  soon  or- 
ganised ;  in  the  Ref.  Church  under  the  name  of 
contisUnres  mdionnairest  in  the  Lutheran,  eonr 
MeiU  wtthytiraux.     The    manner  of  election 
variea.    In  larger  Ref.  congregations  deacons 
were  also  chosen.    In  1854  the  Luth.  congrega- 
tion in  Colmar  imitated  this  example.    The 
congregations,  likewise,  desired  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  choice  of  pastors;  but  instead  of  succeed- 
ing in  this,  the  elective  prerogative  of  the  con- 
sistories was  restricted,  after  1806,  so  that  their 
choice  was  limited  to  one  of  four  candidates 
proposed  by  the  Director.    Under  the  Emperor 
and  the  Restoration  no  improvement  of  the  law 
could  be  hoped  for;  the  former  was  too  despotic, 
the  latter  too  unfavorable  to  ProtentantiRm.   But 
from  1830  the  opposition  to  it  made  itself  felt  in 
the  Chambers.    In  1831   the  Luth.  Directory 
appointed  a  commission  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men to  draft  a  new  law.    This  was  submitted 
to  the  consistories,  and  then  was  laid  before  the 
Gen.  Cons.  (1833),  which  rejected  its  leading 
items.    In  1838  the  Gen.  Cons,  again  met,  and 
drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the 
presbyterial  ctmncillors  and  the  duties  of  the 
several  boards.    The  government,  however,  did 
not  decide  uptm  them,  and  thus  the  dissatisfao- 
tion  increased.  —  At  length  in  1840  the  govern- 
ment felt  compellod    to   satisfy  the   demands 
made,  and  began  with  the  Ref.  Church.    The 
Minister  of  religious  affairs,  Tetie^  had  an  ordi- 
nance drafted  for  the  completion  of  the  organic 
law.    In  this  way,  it  was  hoped,  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  discussion  in  the  Chambers  on  a 
new  law  might  be  avoided.    The  draft  invested 
the  presbyterial  councillors  with  full  rights, 
defined  the  prerogatives  of  the  several  boards, 
but  again  said  nothingof  a  National  Sprnod.  On 
this  account,  already,  the  new  provisions  were 
unacceptable.    But  when,  by  amendments  made 
in  the  Council  of  State,  the  Church  was  made 
more  dependent  on  the  State,  a  general  outcry 
was  raised  against  the  law.    In  1844  it  was  the 


torn  of  the  Loth.  Chnrcb ;  bot  aller  several  con- 
ferences between  TuU  and  the  Inspectors,  mat* 
ters  remained  as  before. 

Meanwhile  a  party  arose  which    proposed 
radical  measures  for  the  cure  of  all  these  evils. 
The  Evan,  Society  of  France  (see  below),  had 
established  several  independent  Charch^,  and 
allowed  them  to  continue  in  this  form.    Through 
the  influence  of  the  distinguished    Vinei^  this 
casual  independence  of  the  State  was  defended 
as  a  fundamental  Gospel  principle.     This  view 
was  also  advocated  by  an  excellent  periodical, 
Le  Sematr;  but  It  found  favor  only  m  the  R€£ 
Church.  —  Under  these  circumstances  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  broke  out,  and  all  were  intent  on 
securing  their  own  wishes.    This  was  the  case 
with  both  the  Evan.  Churches  and  the  dissenters. 
The  Churches  desired  an  amendment  of  the  or- 
ganic law,  and  that  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  should  be 
secured.    The  dissenters  wished  to  break   up 
the  hated  union  of  the  Church  and  State. — As 
early  as  Feb.  24,  placards  were  pot  up  at  the 
comers  of  all  the  streets,  in  which  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  was  decreed  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  people,  although  these  never  troubled 
themselves  abon  t  th  is  theological  question.  Some 
Rom.  Catholics,  also,  joined  in  this  demand. 
But  the  movement  foiled.  —  Then  the  Latberan 
Church  made  an  attempt    Its  Directory  had 
become  unpopular.    On  the  9th  of  March,  the 
work  of  revolution  commenced.    Two  directors 
had  died ;  the  remaining  three  were  compelled 
to  resign.    The  municipal  board  hastily  called 
a   tumultuous    assembly    which    granted    the 
Church  a  previously  prepared  provisional  diroo- 
torial  commission.    Notwithstanding  its  objec- 
tionable features,  it  was  received.    This  com- 
mission issued  a  circular  in  which  it  proclaimed 
the  right  of  general  suffrage,  and  that  of  each 
Church  to  choose  its  own  pastor.    Then,  having 
obtained  ministerial  permission,  it  called  an  a»- 
sembly  of  delegates  from  the  different  eonsisto- 
ries,  one  clergyman  to  two  laymen,  to  meet  in 
Strasborg  in  September,  to  consult  upon  a  law 
to  be  then  presented.    It  deserves  credit  for 
having  thus  turned  things  into  an  orderly  chan- 
nel.—  Meanwhile  pastoral  conferences,  partly 
composed  of  laymen  also,  were  held,  and  pam- 
phlets were  printed  in  anticipation  of  the  new 
constitution.      Almost  the    universal    optnioa 
favored  the  preservation  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State.    Manv  even  espretised 
a  desire  for  a  union  with  the  Ref.  Church. — In 
the  Ref.  Church,  the  democratic  tendencies  uf 
which  were  often  complained  of,  matters  pro- 
ceeded in  an  honorable  and  orderlv  manner. 
No  violent  measures  were  adopted.     It  also 
talked  of  union.    In  May,  an  unofficial  prepara- 
tory Synod  met,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Parts 
Consistory,  to  devise  means  for  holding  a  Na- 
tional Synod.    This  latter  met  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Strasburg  delegate  assembly,  and  also 
issued  a  draft  of  a  law. — Both  drafts  proposed, 
first  of  all,  the  proper  organisation  of  the  con- 
gregations and  tneir  Presbyterial  Councils,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  with  due 
limitations;   the  number  of  members  of  the 
Council  to  i)e  proportioned  to  the  population.—* 
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The  consistories  were  to  be  chosen  fn>m  the 
PreBbjterial  CounciU,  and  to  elect  their  own 
3 resident  The  Luth.  draft,  besides,  proposed 
in  enlarged  Oen.  Cons,  and  Directory,  subject 
:o  renewal,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Church 
ilone ;  only  the  president  of  the  Directory  should 
ye  appointed  by  the  government.  The  Inspeo- 
:ors  were  retained,  but  were  not  to  be  appointed 
'or  life.  Thus  an  approximation  was  made  to 
;he  pure  synodal  form,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Dhurcb  was  preserved  in  its  connection  with 
;he  State. — The  Ref.  draft  restored  the  National 
^ynod  without  a  permanent  committee.  —  The 
Luth.  pastors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  local 
sonsistories  and  the  hair  of  the  Presbyterial 
[Council  of  each  congregation  ;  the  Ref.  were  to 
3e  nominated  by  the  presbytery,  and  appointed 
>y  the  consistory.  Both  parties  approached 
learer  each  other  than  in  the  law  of  Germinal 
18,  and  both  assemblies  expressed  the  hope  of  a 
'uture  union,  though  the  Lutheran  coldly. 

Louis  Napoleon  now  became  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  his  government  forthwith  sought 
o  remove  all  traces  of  the  revolution.  So,  also, 
n  tho  Luth.  Church.  At  the  close  of  1850  he 
appointed,  according  to  the  law  of  1802,  three 
nembers  of  a  new  directory,  and  convened  a 
}en.  Cons,  in  order  to  have  the  directory  611ed, 
ind  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  delegate 
i88embly.  But  before  any  results  were  reached, 
he  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  occurred.  For 
uur  months.  Napoleon  exercised  dictatorial 
>owers,  and  on  March  26,  a  few  days  before  the 
liutatorship  expired,  he  astonished  the  nati<m 
)y  issuing  a  ^^dicret  porfuni  riorganisoiion  des 
ylises  Piotestantes,"  which  completed  and  con- 
trmed  the  Germinal  law,  in  every  article  not 
expressly  abolished.  This  decree  gave  the  two 
yhurehes  a  constitution  wholly  different  from 
heir  respective  drafts. — The  Presbyterial  Coun- 
ils,  elected  by  general  suffrage,  were  allowed 
o  both  Churches;  the  consistories  are  chosen 
rom  the  Councils,  and  elect  their  own  (clericnl) 
)re8idents,  who  are  confirmed  by  the  eovern- 
nent. — Then  1)  over  the  Ref.  Church  is  set  a 
*  cottseil  central,"  the  members  of  which  were 
o  be  appointed  the  first  time  by  the  chief  ma- 
pstrate ;  of  subsequent  appointments  nothing 
vas  said."  Pastors  were  to  be  elected  as  arranged 
n  the  September  law.  2)  In  the  Luth.  Church, 
inspectors  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  govern- 
nent;  thev  all  belong  to  the  General  Consist<iry, 
low  the  Upper  Cons.,  the  president  of  which, 
ind  one  more  member,  are  appointed  by  the 
^vernment.  The  Church  elects  two  lay  dcpu- 
ies  to  each  Inspection,  and  a  deputy  of  the  semi- 
lar^,  who  serve  for  life.  The  old  Directory  re- 
uaiDS,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing 
)a8turs. — This  scheme  called  loud  complaints 
rom  both  Churches;  but  it  is  still  in  force.  Time 
^ill  prove  its  defects  or  merits. — Soon  after  the 
iecrce  of  March  26,  a  new  division  was  made 
>f  the  consistories  of  both  Churches,  and  of  the 
Inspections  of  the  Luth.  Church,  and  their  num- 
ber increased.  This  arrangement  is  very  ad- 
vantageous, especially  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
^ow  there  is  a  consistory  for  each  department, 
nrhether  there  be  Protestants  in  it  or  not.  But 
lissenters  from  the  Ref.  and  Luth.  Churches  are 
szoluded  from  privileges  granted  to  these. 


The  charte  of  1814  (Art.  6),  occasioned  much 
annoyance  to  Protestants,  by  making  the  Rom, 
Cath.  the  State  religion.  But  the  July  revolu- 
tion struck  out  the  clause  concerning  the  State 
religion,  and  simply  declared  that  Rom.  Catho 
lies  were  in  the  mnjority.  The  Republican  Con- 
stitution of  1848,  and  the  Imperial  one  of  1852, 
say  nothing  about  this.  But  much  more  perilous 
to  Religious  freedom,  are  Arts.  291, 292,  294,  of 
the  penal  code  of  Napoleon.  These  forbid  the 
regular  meeting  of  every  association  of  more 
than  20  persons,  for  rdigious,  political,  literary, 
or  any  other  purpose,  unless  by  special  permis- 
sion fnim  the  authorities.  The  question  arose, 
whether  congregations  for  worship  were  asso' 
ciations,  &o.  Under  Louis  Philip,  the  matter 
was  not  decided.  Under  the  Republic,  the  arti- 
cles were  declared  not  to  apply  to  meetings  for 
public  worship.  But  on  March  25,  1852,  the 
day  before  the  **  dicret  portant  reorganisation^" 
&c.,  another  decree  appeared  which  referred 
those  articles  to  all  rhinions publiques.  Many 
Ref.  consistories  have  protested  against  this,  but 
without  effect. 

The  relations  between  Protestants  and  Rom. 
Catholics  in  France,  hav^  been  unhappily  hos- 
tile. Sometimes  the  animosity  has  shown  itself 
in  open  violence;  as  in  Nismes  in  1815,  when 
the  Protestants  had  to  bar  their  churches,  and 
Gen.  Laycorde  was  shot  down  (Nov.  12),  in  the 
defence  of  one  (See  Lauzb  db  P^ret,  causes  et 
precis  dts  troubles,  etc.,  dans  le  dept,  du  Gard, 
etc.,  en  1815,  1816).  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  weapons  of  controversy  were  the  tongue 
and  the  pen.  By  these  the  interior  of  France  is 
kept  in  constant  agitation.  — In  some  instances 
union  churches  and  literary  institutions  have 
occasioned  strife  (See  Illosn's  Ztschr.  &c., 
1843,  II.  3.  Notice  sur  Usfondaiions  adminstries 
par  le  seminaire  Prot.  de  Strasbourg;  Strasb., 
1854;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Retendicaiion par 
la  viUe  de  Strasb,,  Ac. :  Strasb.  1855). 

II.  Inner  life. — After  the  revolution  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Re- 
ligious truth  exerted  but  little  influence.  Tho 
forms  of  worship  were  maintained,  but  all  was 
cold  and  dead.  About  35  years  ago,  however, 
the  churches  were  revived.  The  first  instru- 
ments of  this  happy  change  were  persons  who 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  true  piety  from  the 
Moravians  in  Germany.  But  subsequently  Me- 
thodists (both  Wesleyan  and  Whitefield),  went 
over  from  England,  and  contributed  chiefly  to 
the  work  of  revival.  Although  some  fanatical 
disorders  attended  their  movements,  the  result, 
in  the  main,  has  been  decidedly  good  (See  in 
favor  of  the  Methodist  influence :  V  incknt,  I.  c. 
II.,  265-290;  agninstit:  Daueriv  {Ch.  Coque- 
relf)  leitres  Methodistes:  Paris,  1833;  Mme.  db 
Gasparin,  Qyelque  difauts  des  Chretiens  d'au- 
jourdhui,  2  ed. :  Paris,  1855.  —  Opposed  to  this 
order  of  things  are  the  Rationalists.  Those 
clergy  who  favor  Methodism  (especially  the  Re- 
formed), are  supra^aturalistic ;  and  they  desi^ 
nato  their  system  Vorthodoxie  modcnie,  and  chrtS' 
tianisme  experimental  (see  works  with  these 
titles  of  Athan.  Coqderbl).  Rationalism  found 
more  favor,  for  a  time,  in  the  Luth.  Church,  in 
which,  also,  rigid  Lotheranism  has  recently 
been  revived,  with  Homing  (senior),  of  Strasb., 
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Rt  iU  head.    This  latter  moTeroent  baa  but  few 
adherente,  but  they  boldly  assail  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Union. — In  ref^ard  to  this  entir 
ftyival,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  at  nnce_  be- 
came   associated  with    Dissenters.      Meetings 
were  established,  at  which  all  the  ordinances  of 
religion  were  administered ;  then  congregations 
were  organised.    Often   uneducated  men,  not 
ordained,  took  charge  of  these.    The  "Evan. 
Society,"  founded  in  1833,  operated,  according 
to  its  charter,  with,  without,  and  against  the 
consistories,  among  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Then  arose  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State,    .In  the  next  place  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  spirit  of  intolerant  ez> 
elusion  was  indulged.     In  1842  the  "  Soe,  d,  tit- 
iertU  geniraux  du  Prot.  franqaU**  was  founded, 
from  which  all  non-Methodists  were  excluded. 
This  excited  violent  opposition.    After  the  Re- 
solution of  1848,  the  society  was  dissolred.  — 
The  Synod  of  1848  led  to  a  final  rupture.    At 
the  commencement  of  its  session,  Fred.  Monod, 
of  Paris,  withdrew  from  it,  because  of  its  refusal 
to  adopt  a  doctrinal  basis.     Sustained  by  Count 
Ag6nor  de  Qaaparin,  wbo  was  prominent  at  the 
founding  of  the  *' Soe.  d. inier^ geniraux"  and 
followed    bv  a  few  other  clergymen,  Monod 
founded  a  cnapel,  and  set  about  establishing  the 
"  Uniim  d.  iglUea  Evangel,  de  France  J*    If  the 
name  "Free  Church,"  claimed   by  the  other 
party,  involves  a  charge  of  servility  against  the 
state  Church,  the  term  "  ivangHiques  "  contains 
an  insinuation  of  a  departure  from  the  Gospel, 
on  the  part  of  the  '*  Free  Church."    This  Union 
was  organised  at  a  General  Synod  in  August, 
1849,  which  prepared  a  confession  of  faith,  and 
a  discipline.    Tnus  the  most  of  the  single  dis- 
senting congregations  were  united.    Henceforth 
the  **  Evan.  Soc.  of  France,"  labored  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  pecuniary  means 
for  carrying  forward  its  work  were  first  obtained 
from  £n|;land  and  Scotland,  which  countries 
Monod  visited  on  a  collecting  tour. 

In  the  operations  of  the  free  religious  socie- 
ties, existing  within  the  eyangelical  Churches, 
Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Dissenters  partici- 
pate.— The  Bible  societies  of  Strasburg  (1816), 
and  Paris  (1818),  were  started  with  the  revival, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  Brit,  and  For. 
Soc  A  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
••  Soe.  Bibl  ProU  de  Paris,"  the  ^'franfoiee  de 
Hrangire "  separated  from  it  because  it  would 
not  labor  among  Catholics.  All  three  societies 
have  numerous  auxiliaries,  and  the  Brit.  Soc 
has,  besides,  its  direct  agents.  The  **Evan. 
Sue.  of  Franco,"  has  already  been  named.  Sub* 
sequently  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  NaUonal 
Church,  founded  societies  in  Nismes,  Bordeaux, 
Strasb.,  &c.,  for  the  evangelixation  of  scattered 
Protestants.  These  (that  of  Strasb.  excepted), 
unite  in  the  **  ProU  Central  Soc."  in  Paris.  This 
soc.  has  an  ally  in  the  **  Soc.  to  encourage  pri- 
mary instruction  among  the  Protestants  of 
France."  A  want  often  felt,  has  been  met  by 
the  institutions  of  Deaconesses  in  Paris  and 
Strasb. ;  the  parties  of  Coquerel  and  Fr.  Monod 
have  united  in  opposition  to  these  (See  Mme.  db 
QABPARiif,  lea  corporatione  xoxastiqubs  au  eein 
du  Prat.."  2  vols.  8vo.:  Paris,  1855).    The 


**  Agricultural  Colony  at  St  Foix,"  for  youthfol 
cttlp'ritH,  founded  by  the  decayed  **  Soc.  of  the 
general  interests  of  Protestants,"  is  an  import- 
ant institution.  There  are  also  institntionB  for 
friendless  children ;  and  a  Soc.  at  Paris  tarns  %\ 
establishing  Sunday  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Besides  these  there  is  a  **Soc,  da 
iraitee  rdig"  at  Paris,  and  a  **  Soe,  pmr  Vim- 
preeeion  dee  livres  rdigievx"  in  ToolnaBe. 
There  are  other  societies  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Ac,  which  operate  among  thie  Germans 
in  those  large  cities,  and  one  in  Strasb.  for  AV 
giers.  Thus  every  branch  of  Home  Missiooi 
has  been  provided  for. — Neither  are  the  heathen 
or  Israelites  forgotten.  The  happr  resolta  of 
the  labors  of  the  Paris  Missionary  ooc.  in  Sooth 
Africa,  are  generallv  known ;  and  the  "  Soe.  of 
the  Friends  of  Israel,"  has  led  many  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Those  societies  are  all  sustained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  collections,  Kiles. 
lotteries,  &c.  To  secure  more  general  aid  the 
**  Soc.  du  sou  i\Y><."  (members  l^aying  at  least 
5  eeniimee  (1  eou)^  weekly),  was  founded.  It 
divides  its  funds  annually  among  the  tsHoos 
societies ;  but  as  an  appropriation  is  also  madf 
to  the  " Soc.  hnn.  de  Prance"  many  opponents 
of  the  Dissenters  have  withdrawn  their  namei. 
In  several  places  independent  soa  societies  esist, 
which  distribute  their  income  at  pleasure  amoni; 
the  National  Church  institutions.'  —  To  these 
must  be  added  the  funds  for  the  rriief  of  the 
widows  of  clergymen,  and  for  disabled  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  **  iSbc.  de  Vhiaioire  du  PrQl.fran- 
fait"  in  Paris,  which  publishes  an  aoDoal 
bulletin. 

The  voluntary  "  Clerical  Conferences"  hare 
been  exerting  a  most  happy  influence  in  all 
parts  of  France.  There  are  two  such  in  Paris, 
a  general  one,  and  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  State 
Churches.  They  have  served  to  bring  the  tari- 
ous  parties  together,  and  to  assuage  jealousies. 
Questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Chnreb 
are  freely  disiiussed,  and  with  happy  recalls. 
The  Strasb.  Conf.  has  published  a  Catechisffl,  i 
general  Prayer-book,  a  Hymn  and  note>hook, 
which  are  being  substituted  for  the  many  diP 
ferent  books  of  devotion  in  use ;  unity  is  thoi 
promoted.  This  Conf.  exerts  great  inflaenoe. 
It  and  that  of  Paris,  hold  their  annual  meetings 
simultaneously  with  the  anniversaries  of  t^ 
several  societies.  The  anniversary  week  in 
Paris  occurs  in  May,  that  of  Strasb.  in  Jaw. 
and  that  of  Basel,  which  is  visited  bymant 
persons  from  Elsace,  in  July. — Of  the  msnj  R- 
ligious  periodicals  published,  we  will  sane 
merely  the  leading  organs  of  each  party  or  sp- 
tem.  The  '*  Archives  du  Christian.  a»  19a; 
siicU,"  ed.  by  Rev.  Fr.  Monod,  This  wai 
formerly  the  organ  of  Dissent,  but  it  now  sdvo- 

*  The  aams  oolleetsd  la  1663,  were:— 

For  the  throe  Bshle  Sooi^ 137,987  fnacs. 

For  the  ProL  Central  8oc.: 

The  Strasb.  Evang.  Soc.,  and )   «.«  .».  u 

The  Soc.  for  Primary  Instruo J    **'»*'*' 

For  the  Bvaog.  Soe.  of  France 150,202  " 

For  the  ReligioaiTraot  and  Book  Soe.,  104,130  " 

For  the  two  Deaeonness  Instltat 94,877  " 

For  the  Miaa.  Soeietiet. 88,974  " 

The  MS  Proi. .• 
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;ates  the  union  of  the  Evang.  Churches.  It  vio- 
ently  opposes  the  State  Churches,  Romanism, 
.nd  latitudinarianism.  The  '*  Espirance"  ed. 
)y  Kev.  Grandpierre  (who  left  the  Dissenters 
ur  the  National  Church),  represents  the  ortho- 
lox  tendency  of  the  Nat.  Church ;  its  opposition 
o  Rationalism  is  moderate.  **  Lc  Lien,"  ed.  hy 
iihan.  Co^uerel  (the  son),  the  organ  of  the  Ra- 
ionalist8,  is  more  moderate  now  than  formerly, 
trictlv  national,  but  in  favor  of  the  largest  reli- 
;ious  liberty.-— The  ** journal  d,  missiorut eranff," 
3  an  interesting  paper.  The  **  pdiU  eciilc*  pour 
ff  ietnp^"  ed,  by  Kev.  Puaux,  is  apolugetical, 
*nd  h&rshly  polemical.  The  "  la  voU  nouvdU" 
d.  by  Rev.  BoucheTj  was  started  in  the  last 
lays  of  the  July  regime,  as  a  Prot.  ^litical 
»aper  ;  but  many  thought  it  too  radical,  and  it 
ras  stopped.  There  was  a  German  Prot.  Church 
ind  school  paper  for  Elsace.  In  1848  it  perished, 
.nd  now  the  only  German  periodicals  published 
.re  the  *' Missionsfreund"  of  Rev.  Kunts,  and 
he  "Archiv  d.  Strasb.  Pasfcoralconf."  —  Until 
ecently  theol.  science  was  in  a  sad  condition  in 
f*rance.  Various  attempts  to  establish  theol. 
ournaU  failed.  Vincent's  *'  mUangea  de  mo* 
cde,  de  religion  et  de  criiique  9acrie;**  the 
*  essais  et  fragmens  de  ihA)iogie"  ed.  by  the 
acuity  of  Strasb.;  the  ** revue  de  tlUologit^*  of 
he  faculty  of  Montauhan,  lasted  but  a  short 
ime.  The  '*  remie  de  thdologie  et  de  philoeophie 
hr^tienne'*  of  Colani,  lie.  of  theol.  in  Strasb., 
itarted  in  1850,  seems  to  be  sustained ;  Edm, 
^herer^  formerly  Prof,  in  the  independent  theol. 
chool  at  Geneva,  but  whose  views  were  changed 
hrougb  the  influence  of  Schleiermaober,  Nean- 
ler,  and  Vinet,  is  a  prominent  contributor  to 
Jolanj's  review. — A  number  of  valuable  works 
in  the  history  of  French  Protestantism,  and 
Church  History  in  general,  have  appeared,  as 
rell  as  translations  of  German  works,  during 
ate  years  (see  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1844,  H.  2. 
'BeitrHge  d.  theol.  Gesellsch.  v.  Strasb.,"  vol. 
»,  1855).  Recently  the  *'  retue  chretitnne*'  was 
tarted  by  Edm^  de  Pressensi,  a  Dissenter 
)reacher  in  Paris,  of  the  latitudinarian  school ; 
t  is  designed  fur  the  clergy  and  laity.  —  The 
heol.  institution  at  Strasburg  has  from  the  first 
>een  pervaded  by  German  learning,  which  it 
preaa  among  the  clergy  of  Elsace ;  its  tendency 
8  rationalistic,  but  of  late  it  has  taken  a  more 
K>8itive  character.  In  the  faculty  of  Montau- 
»an  orthodoxy  preponderates,  but  it  has  not 
ontrihuted  much  to  science.  Several  attempts 
lave  been  made  to  remove  the  institution  of 
dontauban  to  Paris,  or  to  start  a  third  one 
here  ;  but  Montauban  and  Strasburg  both  op- 
posed the  project,  and  it  was  dropped.  It  is 
proposed,  however,  to  enlarge  the  Strasb.  instit. 
»y  adding  a  seminary  for  preachers,  like  that  at 
Vittenberg.  The  term  seminary  as  now  used 
Q  Strasb.  denotes  a  scientific  institution  con- 
lected  with  the  faculty,  and  which  has  a  resi- 
ence  or  boarding-house  fur  students  belonging 
c»   it. 

The  worship  of  the  French  Church  is  exceed- 
ngly  simple:  first  a  hymn  is  sung,  having  refer- 
Dce  to  tne  sermon,  then  prayer,  then  the  ser- 
aon,  another  prayer,  singing,  and  the  benedic- 
In  the  Reformed  Church  the  ten  com- 
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mandments.  Matt.  22  :  37-40,  the  Apoetlet' 
creed,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  Scripture,  are 
also  used ;  MaroVs  versification  of  David'a 
Psalms  is  used  in  singing.  In  the  Luth.  Church 
the  old  and  four  new  series  of  Gospels  are 
preached  upon  in  the  morning.  In  the  Ref, 
Church  free  texts  are  used.  The  Upper  Consis- 
tory of  the  Luth.  Church  has  prepared  a  new 
liturgy  with  responses,  —  The  Prot.  Church  of 
France  has  always  had  distinguished  pulpit 
orators,  both  in  French  and  German. 

Dr.  Kiknlkn,* 

Freyliaghansen,  John  Ana$ia9iu9,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Pietistio  movement  in 
Its  early  stage,  labored,  in  connection  with 
Spener  and  Francke,  for  the  revival  of  practical 
piety  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany, 
and  occupies  at  the  same  time  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  sacred  poets  and  hymnologists.  lie 
was  born  Dec.  2,  1670,  at  Gandersheim,  near 
WolfenbUttel,  received  from  his  mother  a  strictly 
pious,  though  legalistic  education,  studied  theo- 
logy at  Jena,  1689,  became  acquainted  with 
Augustus  Hermann  Franoke,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Orphan  House  at  Ilalle,  accompanied 
him  to  Ilalle,  assisted  him  in  bis  labors,  mar- 
ried his  only  daughter,  Anastasia,  and  succeeded 
him,  in  1727,  as  director  of  his  benevolent  inHti- 
tutions.  He  died,  twelve  years  afterwards,  Feb. 
12, 1739,  a  pious  and  peaceful  death,  and  was 
buried  at  the  side  of  his  intimate  friend.  —  He 
combined  the  activity  of  an  academic  teacher, 
pastor,  and  superintendent  of  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions at  Halle,  and  exerted  a  very  salutary 
influence  upon  the  rising  generation.  His  theo- 
logical works,  of  which  the  *' Fundamental 
Theology''  (Grundlegung  der  Theologie,  1703) 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  are  not  distinguished 
for  any  vigor  or  deoth  of  thought,  but  for  their 
piety  and  practical  tendency  in  opposition  to 
the  dry  and  cold  scholasticism  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  German  Universities.  His  most 
valuable  and  lasting  productions  are  his  hymot, 
above  forty  in  number,  pregnant  with  Scripture 
truth  and  fervent  love  to  the  Saviour.  Some  of 
them  have  passed  into  common  use  and  found  a  * 
place  in  every  good  German  hymn-book,  as 
**Wer  ist  wohl  wie  du,  Jesu,  susse  Rub;" 
"  Jesus  ist  kommen,  Grund  ewiger  Freuden ;" 
"Mein  Hers,  gieb  dich  sufrieden,"  etc.  (see 
translations  of  nis  hymns  in  Miss  Cath.  Wink- 
worth's  Lgra  Germanica,  first  and  second  series). 
Freylinghausen  published  also  one  of  the  best 
German  hymn-books,  in  two  vols.,  Halle,  1704, 
and  1713  (and  often  since)  under  the  title: 
**  Geistreiches  Gosangbuch,  den  Kern  alter  und 
neuer  Lieder,  wie  aucb  die  Noten  der  unbekann- 
ten  Melodeyen  enthaltend."  The  historical 
significance  of  this  collection  consists  in  its 
pietistic  spirit,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ele- 
ment of  subjective  devotion,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  older,  more  objective  and  churchly  hymns 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Literature:  Fretlinghausbns  £hrengedilcht> 
niss:  Halle,  1740.  Francke's  Stiftungen,  a 
Journal  ed.  by  Sohulze,  Knapp,  and  Niemeyer, 
Vol.  2, 1794.  H.  DoRiNO.  Die  gelebrten  Theolo- 
gen  Deutschland's,  I.,  439,  sq.  Wxtzsl,  Lebena* 
beschreibungen  der  berilhmtesten  Liederdichter. 
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IV.,  145.  Also  the  larger  hymnologieal  works 
sab  Frejrlinghausen,  especially  KocR.Gesohichte 
dee  Kirchenlieds,  p.  235  (Isted.). 

Palwu.  —  Dr,  Sehcff, 
Fridolin,  Si.  —  The  biography  of  St.  f\,  by 
Walter,  a  monk  io  Silckingeti,  is  unreliable.  It 
18  even  uncertain  whether  he  lived  under  Chlod- 
wig  I.  or  II. ;  the  former  died  in  511,  the  latter 
did  not  become  ruler  of  the  entire  Frankinh 
empire  until  C56.  St.  F.  was  of  noble  Celtic 
origin.  It  is  said  he  fled  from  the  praises  his 
Hermons  in  the  British  isles  called  forth,  to  Gal- 
lia. He  then  devoted  himself  to  a  revival  of  the 
veneration  of  St.  Hilary,  seeking  to  found  monas- 
teries in  his  honor  in  d liferent  places.  On  an 
Inland  in  the  Rhine,  between  Sonaffhausen  and 
Basel,  be  founded  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  H., 
and  the  Siickingen  nunnery,  where  he  died  Nov. 
6,  which  is  observed  as  his  anniversary  at  that 
church.  —  (See  Rkttberq,  K.-gesch.  Deutschl. 
II.,  30,  &c.  Hbfklk,  Gesch.  d.  £in{\&hrung  d. 
Cbr.im  SUdwestl.  DeuUchl.,  &c.:  TUb.,  1837, 

S.  243,  &c.     Bluxdardt,  Versuch  einer  allg. 
lissions-gesch.,  &c. :  Basel,  1832,  II.,  2,  p.  382). 

RlUCHIJN.* 

Priesla&df  or  the  country  of  the  Prisons, 
comprises,  in  its  extended  sense,  the  entire  coast 
of  Northwestern  Germany.  Originally,  how- 
ever, the  name  was  a^iplied  only  to  the  country 
Wing  between  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  and  the 
Schelde.  It  is  divided  by  lake  Flevum  or  Fly 
(since  the  breaking  of  the  dykes  called  Zuider- 
zee), into  East  and  West  Friesland.  The  former 
embraces  the  province  of  F.  and  Groningen,  now 
under  the  realm  of  Holland ;  and  East  F.  pro- 
per, which,  in  1815,  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  History  also  mentions  North  F., 
which  embraced  the  islands  of  Helgoland,  Fohr, 
and  Sylt.  —  Friesland  deserves  a  place  in  this 
work  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Reformaiion,  The  first  mission- 
ary who  Tisited  (626)  F.  was  B.  Aroandus  (see 
Art.),  followed  (641)  by  Eligius,  afterwards 
B.  of  Noyon;  neither  of  whom  met  with  ex- 
pected success.  In  the  winter  of  677-78,  Wil- 
fried,  Arohb.  of  York,  having  been  shipwrecked 
npon  the  shores  of  F.,  was  kindly  received  by 
Aldegild,  the  King,  and  allowed  to  preach 
Christianity.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  were 
blighted  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Radbod, 
successor  of  A.  But  these  reverses  were  only 
calculated  to  kindle  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  pious  Anglo-Saxons,  who  never  relinquished 
their  purpose  of  Christianizing  Friesland.  Eg- 
bert (see  Art.)  solemnly  vowed  to  devote  him- 
Belf  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  conti- 
nent. Prevented  by  shipwreck  from  entering 
the  field,  he  afterwards  dispatched  several  pious 
monks.  The  first  was  Wigbert,  who  met  with 
A  favorable  reception  from  the  King,  and 
preached  for  the  space  of  two  years,  but  with- 
out effecting  much ;  whereupon  he  returned  to 
Ireland.  The  next  missionary  was  Willibrord, 
the  proper  founder  of  the  church  in  Friesland, 
accompanied  by  eleven  fellow-laborers;  previ- 
ously, however,  Wulfram,  the  Bishop  of  Neu- 
Rtria,  is  said  to  have  preached  there,  and  to 
have  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  Radbod  to 
receive  baptism.  —  When  Willibrord  arrived  in 


F.  the  country  was,  in  part,  sabdaed  by  the 
Franks  (689),  and  to  this  portion  of  F.  his 
labors  were  chiefly  confined :  for,  where  Rad- 
bod's  power  had  full  sway,  no  good  results  could 
be  expected.  In  714,  when  the  conflict  between 
the  Franks  and  the  Frieslanders  was  renewed, 
Willibrord  was  forced  to  retire  even  from  tho«e 
districts  which  the  former  had  conqaered,  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  monastery  of  Eptemach. 
After  the  death  of  R.  he  resumed  his  mission- 
ary labors,  and  continued  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  great  work  until  his  death  (Nov.  6,  730). 
The  beginning  of  his  success  may  be  dated  from 
the  year  696,  when  he  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Rome  with  plenary  p<iwer  to  act  as  missionarv, 
and  distinguished  by  Pope  Ser^^ius  with  epb^ 
copal  honors.  According  to  Bede,  Pepin  as- 
signed to  him  the  bishopric  of  Utreohi,  which 
city  he  also  selected  as  the  place  of  hi8  future 
residence.  At  the  time  of  W.'s  death,  only  the 
southern  part  of  Friesland,  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Schelde,  the  Zealand  iitlc^s/and  the 
country  as  far  as  Fly  was  secured  t(»  Christianity. 
His  successor  in  office.  Abbot  Gegor,  and  asi«iH- 
ant  of  Boniface,  succeeded  in  ccm verting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  diMtrict  between  the  Fly  and 
the  Lauwers.  lie  also  founded  and  conducted 
a  school  which  produced  a  number  of  German 
bishops  and  teachern.  —  Ah  his  assiatants  we 
may  mention  Lebuin  and  Willi  had  :  the  former 
the  builder  of  the  churches*  in  Wulpen  and 
Deventer,  the  latter  subsequent  B.  of  Bremen. 
Liudger,  a  native  of  F.,  and  pupil  of  the  school 
founded  by  Gregor,  also  rendered  eflTective  ser- 
vice to  Willi  had  in  his  labors.  After  seven 
years  uninterrupted  tf)il  an  insurrection  took 
place,  which,  however,  was  speedily  suppressed, 
and  the  work  of  Christianizing  F.  soon  com 
pleted.  In  785  Liudger  obtained  episcopal 
authority  over  the  five  districts  lying  between 
the  Lauwers  and  the  Ems,  which  be  retained 
when  subsequently  called  to  the  dioceae  of  Mun- 
ster.  —  The  conversion  of  the  Frieslanders  was 
now  considered  as  completed,  a1  though  traces 
of  heathenism  were  plainly  visible  as  late  as 
the  middle  ages. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  (1524-S5) 
in  F.  by  Kdzard  I.  and  his  son  Enno.  Edsard 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Luther's  writings 
as  early  as  1519,  and  after  comparing  the  same 
careful Iv  with  what  his  opponents  had  written, 
he  decided  in  L.'s  fiivor.  Henry  Brun  and  Juhn 
Stevens  were  the  first  preachers  of  **  the  new 
doctrine,"  but  the  principal  Reformer  of  F.  wss 
Jorgen  (Magister  Aportafiua),  a  former  pupil  of 
the  school  of  the  Fratrea  comm,  vita,  at  ZwuUen. 
who  had  been  called  by  the  Count  to  the  schiicl 
at  Aurich  as  teacher,  where  he  became  a  disci- 

*  During  the  conversion  of  the  FrieeUoders  the  ful- 
lowing  ecelesiasticAl  establish mentf  arose:  — 

1.  In  Utrecht,  the  churches  of  St.  Salvator  and  Sl 
Msrtin,  the  latter  of  which  a  cathedral. 

2.  Five  churches  (Flordinge,  Kirkwerke,  Yelsca- 
burgh,  Heilcgelo,  and  Pethem),  which  were  presentcMl 
to  the  Abbey  of  Eptemach. 

3.  Qertruidenburg,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Maa». 

4.  Elft,  on  the  Betbue,  near  the  divition  of  the 
Rhine  and  Waal. 

5.  Another  choreh  edifice  at  Wiobmand,  near  SSt« 
phen,  on  the  TeseL 
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p]e  of  the  Saxon  Reformer.  Under  the  Auspicefi ' 
of  the  Goant  he  commenced  preaching  at  Em- , 
deo ;  and  when  excluded  from  the  pulpits  by  the 
opposing  clergy,  be  preached  in  the  upen  fields.  ^ 
Being  forcibly  led  by  his  adherents  into  the 
cathedra]  of  Emden,  an  officer  was  sent  there 
with  a  guard  in  order  to  prevent  either  party 
from  committing  violence.  Seeing  the  move- 
ment increasing,  and  receiving  no  support  from 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Romish  clergy  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  but  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  mode  of  worship  unmolested. 
After  Edzard'B  death  (1528),  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation was  prosecuted  by  more  forcible  means. 
E/s  successor  (Enno)  commenced  to  abolish  the 
monasteries,  and  to  deprive  the  churches  of 
their  treasures.  In  the  meantime  differences 
arose  among  the  Reformers  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which  caused 
great  perplexity  to  the  Count  and  his  counsel- 
lors. The  matter  was  referred  to  Bugenhagen, 
of  Hamburg,  for  decision,  who,  not  knowing 
whether  he  should  visit  F.  in  person  or  send  a 
deputation,  finally  determined  (1529)  to  send 
Pelt  and  Tilemann.  The  difficulties  in  F.  were 
further  increased  by  Anabaptist  exiles,  among 
whom  was  Carls  tad  t.  Many  of  the  Frieslanders 
had  already  been  led  by  them  to  neglect  bap- 
tisro.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in 
a  disorderly  manner.  The  Sabbath  and  festi- 
val days  were  disregarded,  and  marriages  were 
contracted  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  F.  when  the 
deputation  arrived;  and  yet  without  the  least 
effort  to  reconcile  contending  parties,  they  ex* 
pected  the  people  to  adopt  the  fixed  Lutheran 
view  on  all  mooted  points,  and  that  without  any 
modification  whatever.  The  people  at  Emden 
and  Aurich  lUtened  quietly  to  their  preaching, 
until  Tilemann,  in  his  fourth  sermon,  boldly 
Qnheld  the  Lutheran  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  audience  became  infuriated,  T.  was  pulled 
down  from  the  pulpit,  and  with  great  difficulty 
the  public  officers  succeeded  in  locking  him  up 
ifi  the  sacristy,  in  order  to  protect  him  against 
open  violence.  The  Count,  considering  any  de- 
cisive measures  at  this  juncture  as  premature, 
anxiously  awaited  the  completion  of  the  new 
ritual,  which  the  ministry  of  Bremen  were  to 
compose  for  East  F.,  on  the  basis  of  the  united 
forms  of  concord,  as  adopted  by  the  convoca- 
tion at  Marburg.  This  ritual  was  submitted 
Dec.  12tb,  1529,  and  its  general  introduction 
ordered  by  the  Count.  After  a  stated  period  all 
Anabiiptists  were  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. On  the  15th  of  Jan.,  1530,  the  Count  con- 
voked the  evangelical  clergy  at  Emden,  to  hear 
the  new  church  service  read,  and  to  pledge  its 
willing  adoption.  This  pledge  they  all  gave, 
begging  the  Count  henceforth  not  to  encumber 
them  with  the  subject  of  corporeal  presence,  but 
to  permit  Qod  and  his  Word  to  govern  them  in 
such  matters.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  the  Count  himself  was,  as  yet,  unde- 
cided ;  at  first  he  seemed  to  favor  Luther's  view, 
but  subitequentiy  adopted  that  of  the  Reformed, 
yet  granting  to  each  party  perfect  liberty. 

This  atate  of  comparative  peace  was  soon  in- 
terrupted.    Odo  of  his  chiefs,  Balthasar,  de- 


clared war  against  the  Count.  Victorintis  at 
the  beginning,  Enno  was  overpowered  after  the 
forces  of  the  Catholic  .Carl,  Duke  of  Qeldern, 
had  joined  B.'s  army,  and  had  to  submit  to  a 
disadvantageous  treaty.  Carl  insisted  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  Church  order,  but 
contented  himself,  finally,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Augsburg  Conf.  and  the  Saxon  ritual. 
In  compliance  with  the  treaty,  Enno  issued  a 
decree  that  all  **  sacramentariun  preachers" 
should  leave  the  country ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, two  Luth.  ministers  were  called  from 
LUneburg,  to  establish  Lutliernnism  —  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corporeal  presence,  with  the  use  of 
candles  at  communion,  and  the  white  surplice. 
The  effort  met  with  great  opposition.  Many  of 
the  clergy  remonstrated  ngainst  it;  and  others, 
who  persistingly  refused  to  submit,  were  de* 
posed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Luth.  min- 
isters. In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  and  the 
closest  surveillance  of  a  board  of  visitors,  ex- 
pressly created  for  this  purpose,  the  Reformed 
system  continued  to  prevail,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Catholic  Duke  Carl  (1538)  supplanted 
entirely  that  of  Lutheranism.  Enno  died  a  few 
years  later.  Countess  Anna,  who  had  now  in 
the  name  of  the  minor  heir,  Edgard  II.,  to  aa- 
sume  the  reins  of  government,  appointed  John 
a  Lasco,  a  Polish  nobleman  and  distinguished 
theologian,  general-superintendent  of  the  Church 
of  F.  Lnsco  introduced  the  Calvinistio  institu- 
tion of  elders,  appointed,  during  the  summer 
season,  a  weekly  clerical  meeting  (the  coeius  of 
Ems),  and  established  order  in  the  churches  in 
Friesland.  When  subsequently  the  liUerim  ap- 
peared, and  its  adoption  was  demanded  also  of 
F.,  the  Countess  became  greatly  embarrassed* 
especially  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Lasco, 
her  spiritual  adviser,  who  had  been  called  bv 
Edward  VI.  to  assist  in  organising  the  Church 
of  England.  At  the  request  of  the  government* 
Chancellor  Westen  drew  up  a  modified  form  of 
the  Inttrim^  according  to  which  existing  doc- 
trines were  to  remain  unchanged,  but  the  use 
of  the  surplice  at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  vespers 
to  be  restored.  These  changes,  although  greatly 
modified,  caused  general  dissatisfaction.  Many 
churches  where  their  pastors  refused  to  observe 
the  Interim  were  closed.  Meanwhile  Lasco  re- 
turned from  England,  not  less  dissatisfied  with 
the  Interim  than  the  rest.  Count  John,  brother 
of  the  deceased  Enno,  who  assisted  the  Countess 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  government,  tried 
in  vain  to  enforce  the  new  formulary,  it  had  to 
be  laid  aside.  Lasco  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
previous  office,  and  gathered  around  him  a  largo 
number  of  German,  English,  and  French  refu- 
gees, so  that  the  church  at  Emden,  received  the 
honorary  title,  "Home  of  the  oppressed  and 
banished  people  of  Qod."  Ere  long  the  old 
difficulties  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed were  revived.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Catholic  Mary  of  England,  and  the  Lutheran 
King  of  Denmark,  the  Countess  dismissed  Lasco, 
but  the  proposed  plan  to  call  Melanchthon  as 
general-superintendent,  was  never  executed; 
and  the  Reformed  system  and  church-order,  as 
introduced  by  Lasco,  again  prevailed.  Disputes 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  as  well 
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as  ansuccessful  attempts  at  union,  subsequently 
occurred,  but  no  general  movement  of  any  im- 

S)rtance.— (See  T.  D.  Wiarda,  Ostfr.  Oesch.  9. 
de. :  Aurtch,  1791-98,  especially  Bd.,  1-3.  C. 
A.  CoRNBLius,  Der  Antheil  Ofltfr.  an  d.  Reform, 
his  8.  Jahr..  1535 :  MUnster,  1852.  Rettbiro, 
K.-gesch.  Deutschl.,  2  Bde. :  Gattingen,  1848. 
Clbment,  Lebens-  u.  Letdensgesch.  d.  Friesen. : 
Kiel.,  1845)  Klupfel.  —  Oekr. 

Fruotnosus,  B.  of  Tarragona^  and  tnariyr.--- 
Of  his  earlier  doings  we  have  no  account.  Hin 
martyrdom  occurred  in  259  under  Valerian  and 
Oallienus.  Jan.  21  is  his  anniversary.  ^  The 
deacons,  Augurius  and  Eulogius,  were  impri- 
soned with  F.  All  three  stood  firm  before  ^mi- 
lianus,  the  president  of  the  court;  they  were 
then  led  to  tne  amphitheatre,  ascended  the  pyre 
praying,  and  it  is  said  that  their  spirits  were 
seen  ascending  out  of  the  flames  to  heaven, 
f  See  AuGUSTiifR,  serm,  273  de  diversiSf  and  the 
Dth  Hymn  of  Prudent.,  in  the  book  fttpt  (ttr^a^nv. 
Boll.,  ad  21,  Jan.),  Dr.  Presskl.* 

Frnotnosus,  Archb,  of  Braga,  was  of  ro^al 
descent,  but  early  inclined  to  a  contemplative 
retirement.  After  passing  through  the  clerical 
school  of  the  B.  of  Palencia,  he  sold  his  property 
and  devoted  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
founding  of  monasteries.  About  647  he  had 
founded  seven.  But  instead  of  presiding  over 
them,  he  retired  into  the  most  desert  places, 
where  his  disciples  of  the  monastery  atComplu- 
tum,  in  Lusitania,  sought  and  found  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  charge  of  their  monastery. 
The  monastery  then  became  so  thronged  that 
the  King  had  to  interfere,  lest  men  would  be 
wanting  for  the  army.  F.  then  prepared  two 
roles  for  monks.  The^r^f  contains  25  sections, 
in  which  their  duties,  manner  of  life,  diet,  and 
devotions,  are  most  minutely  prescribed.  Every- 
thing, even  the  very  motions  of  their  bodies, 
were  reduced  to  a  mechanism.  The  penalties  of 
violating  these  precepts  were  very  severe;  in 
some  cases  the  offender  was  chained  and  im- 
prisoned for  six  months.  They  were  not  allowed 
even  to  cut  their  nails,  or  pull  out  a  thorn, 
without  special  permission  from  their  superiors. 
In  the  second,  regula  communis,  F.  prescribes 
the  conditions  on  which  married  persons,  with 
their  children,  might  safely  live  in  monii^teries. 
-—All  conversation  with  females  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited.-^F.  was  meditating  a  departure  to  the 
East,  when  he  was  elected  B,  of  Duma,  in  Gal- 
lioia ;  in  656  the  Synod  of  Toledo  elevated  him 
to  the  Archb.  of  Bracoara  (Braga).  He  died  in 
675.  To  the  last  he  labored  to  multiply  monas- 
teries and  churches,  sometimes  working  at  them 
himself,  by  night. — (See  Mabill..  Annal,  Ord, 
8,  Bened.,  I.,  437.  Schrockh,  K.-Gesch.  Bd. 
20,  p.  24-30.  Cone,  Tol  X.,  p.  984 ;  ap.  Hard, 
T.  III.).  Dr.  Pressel.* 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  the  third  of  twelve  children 
of  John  Gumey  and  Cath.  Bell,  was  born  at 
Norwich,  May  21,  1780.  Iler  parents  were 
'*  Friends."  After  the  death  of  her  pious  mother 
in  1791,  she  passed  through  many  temptations 
and  trials,  arising  out  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious agitations  of  the  times.  In  her  17th  year, 
then  already  a  shining  light  in  the  society,  she 
wrote  in  her  diary :  '*  I  am  in  doubt  of  every- 


thing. Unless  a  miracle  be  wrought  on  me,  mj 
talents  will  be  devoured  by  moth  and  ruet.'' 
Soon  afterwards  the  counsel  of  a  Friend  of  great 
religious  experience  helped  her  to  soire  the  dif- 
ficulty. She  derived  advantage  also  from  inter- 
course with  Friends  in  London,  where,  in  1799, 
after  a  long  struggle,  she  embraced  Qaakerism 
from  full  inward  conviction.  Her  marriage  to 
Joseph  Fry  (1810)  led  her  to  reside  in  London. 
There  she  moved  among  Friends  of  the  strictest 
sort.  Now  also  she  bad  abundant  means  for 
developing  her  talents.  Until  1816  she  confined 
herself  chiefly  to  her  family.  She  trained  her 
eleven  children  to  assist  her  in  her  labors  at 
home  and  abroad.  Her  25  grand-children  were 
enlisted  in  like  manner.  Indeed  her  influence 
reached  to  every  member  of  the  family.  Her 
distinguished  brother,  John  Joseph  Gorney,  and 
her  equally  distinguished  brother>in-law,  Thomas 
F.  Buxton,  labored  zealously  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves.  The  kindness  of  Eliaabeth  showed 
itself  in  her  childhood,  in  attempts  to  relieve 
the  poor.  At  her  father's  residence,  Plashet 
House,. she  established  a  school  for  girls,  clothed 
and  fed  hundreds,  and  helped  the  wretched 
Irish  who  lived  near  by,  and  gypsies ;  to  all  she 
gave  religious  tracts,  and  such  counsel  aa  they 
needed.  At  the  grave  of  her  father,  falling  on 
her  knees,  that  power  of  prayer  first  descended 
upon  her,  by  which  she  afterwards  moved  so 
many  hearts.  Soon  afterwards  the  Society  of 
Friends  acknowledged  her  as  a  divinely  gifted 
witness  of  the  truth.  Called  out  in  this  way 
she  gradually  overcame  her  timidity,  and  was 
drawn  into  that  sphere  of  public  benevolent 
operations  by  which  she  accomplished  so  much 
good.  She  delivered  addresses  before  large  as- 
semblies, her  first  at  the  Bible  Soc.  anniversary 
at  Norwich,  1811.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogheji,  then 
of  Norwich,  says  of  her  public  addresses :  "  If 
the  first  feeling,  on  hearing  her,  is  one  of  sur- 
prise, this  is  soon  followed  by  a  pious  aw<x  and 
by  the  ardor  of  devotion."  —  A  new  chapter  in 
her  life  opened  with  her  visit  to  Newgate  in 
1816.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  300  female 
convicts  there,  so  affected  her  that  she  at  once 
set  to  work  for  their  improvement.  For  thi« 
purpose  she  formed  a  society  of  12  women  to 
visit  those  convicts,  and  she  speedily  saw  the 
happiest  results.  The  movement  was  started 
when,  after  Howard  had  been  nearly  forgotten, 
general  attention  was  directed,  in  England,  to 

Frison-improvement  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
loare,  Buxton,  and  other  men  of  influence, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Soon  all 
eves  were  turned  to  the  efforts  of  the  women  at 
Newgate ;  the  fruits  of  their  labors  proved  their 
vnlue.  Inquiries  came  in  from  all  quarters, 
from  persons  desirous  of  following  the  example. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  invited  to  visit  the  interior  of  £ng^ 
land,  Scotlnnd,  and  at  last  Ireland.  Not  only 
women  and  private  persons,  but  men  in  ciril 
stations,  even  Parliamentary  committees,  ap- 
plied to  hor  for  her  views  on  the  subject  of  prison- 
reform.  Thus  she  spent  21  years  (to  1837)  in 
this  work.  Wheresoever  she  came  prisons  were 
opened  to  her,  committees  of  women  were  formed 
to  visit  prisoners,  and  improvements  suggested 
by  her  faith,  wisdom,  and  love  were  introdaced. 
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— ^The  chief  thing  with  her  wm  to  apply  the 
Word  of  Qod  directly  to  the  hearts  of  toe  priso- 
ners. The  happy  effects  of  this  means  seemed 
to  her  to  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth 
of  revelation.  As  the  commingling  of  men  and 
women  in  some  prisons  was  a  source  of  evil,  she 
succeeded  in  having  them  kept  separate,  and 
for  the  women  female  overseers.  Suitable  em- 
ployment was  assiened  to  them,  and  prison 
schools  were  started.  Above  all  the  inmates 
were  to  be  visited  by  committees  of  women  ap> 
pointed  for  the  purpose. — In  order  to  appreciate 
this  movement  the  miserable  condition  of  Eng- 
lish prisons  at  the  beginnini^  of  this  century 
must  be  considered.  At  the  same  time  the 
readiness  with  which  Mrs.  Fry's  measures  were 
seconded  by  the  public  authorities  deserves  men- 
tion. Female  prison  societies  were  started  on  all 
sides,  even  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

It  was  natural  for  those  most  interested  in 
these  operations,  to  look  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate sphere,  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the 
future  welfare  of  discharged  convicts.    To  this 
latter  class  Mrs.  Fry  early  gave  attention.  Those 
sentenced  for  transportation  also  became  objects 
of  ber  tender  concern.    Like  a  mother  and  a 
sister  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  she  accom- 
panied  them   to  the  transport-ships  as  early 
as    1818,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  benefit 
them.     Thus  she  was  instrumental  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  this  matter 
also,  and  in  1834  Lord  Melbourne  ordered  those 
then  awaiting  transportation  to  be  assembled  in 
Milbank,  to  be  prepared  for  their  voyage  by 
proper  instructions.    Subsequently  female  over- 
seers were  sent  along  with  the  convicts ;  thus 
these  bedlams  were  converted  into  Bethels.  One 
result  of  Mrs.  Fry's  labors  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  from  1818-1822  the  number  of  relapsed 
convicts  in  Newgate  had  decreased  40  per  cent. 
— ^But  she  by  no  means  limited  her  sympathies 
to  prisoners,  but  extended  them  to  all  classes ; 
the  poor  herdsmen  of  Salisbury,  the  poor  sailors 
at  Cromer,  servants,  the  suffering  during  years 
of  scarcity,  the  inmates  of  almshouses,  the  in- 
eane,  all  shared  her  beneficent  pity.     She  was 
T^rticularly  active  also,  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  religious  books,  not  only  throughout 
Ungland,  but  on  the  Continent.    On  the  coasts 
of  England  there  are  about  500  stations  of 
-watchmen,  located  at  the  most  dangerous  points. 
These  isolated  people,  and  their  families,  were 
exposed  to  great  oodily  and  spiritual  perils. 
But  no  one  cared  for  them,  until  they  attracted 
Mrs.  Fry's  attention.     By  her  efforts  they  were 
rieited,  and  supplied,  at  her  own  expense,  with 
good  books.    Thus  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  turned  towards  these  neglected  people. 
I     Meanwhile  correspondence  with  the  continent 
iiad   so  greatly  increased,  that  a  special  com- 
mittee had  to  be  appointed  to  answer  them.    It 
seemed  desirable,  therefore,  that  she  should  visit 
the  continent,  and  personally  explain  her  mea- 
sures.    Accordingly  from  1837-43,  she  visited 
it  five  times,  impelled  by  that  ardor  of  charity 
^rhich  irresistibly  inflamed  all  others  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.    During  these  tours  she 
untiriDgly  prosecuted  her  great  work  of  love. 


Everywhere  she  was  welcomed,  and  mostly  re- 
cf'ived  special  invitations  from  the  rulers  of  the 
different  countries,  before  she  reached  them. 
From  the  palace  of  kings  she  went  to  the  prisons, 
dispensing  the  same  word  of  troth  to  all  she 
met  there,  whether  Protestants,  Rom.  Catholics, 
or  of  any  other  persuasion.  She  as  firmly  pro- 
claimed the  message  of  justification  by  faith  in 
an  assembly  of  nuns,  or  before  the  prelates  of 
Belgium,  as  anywhere  else.  During  her  stay  in 
Copenhagen,  at  the  royal  court,  she  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  liberty  of  Baptist  preachers 
who  had  been  imprisoned  there.  —  At  Berlin, 
William  IV.  was  most  favorably  impressed  with 
her  Christian  spirit  and  zeal ;  and  when  lie  sub- 
seouently  visited  London,  he  accompanied  her 
to  Newgate,  and  there  bowed  with  her  in  prayer 
before  the  Lord  of  lords.  —  She  continued  these 
labors  until  her  64th  year,  when  sore  bodily  and 
mental  afflictions  ovprtf>ok  her.  She  died  in 
1845,  aged  65  years.  The  blessings  of  thousands 
rested  upon  her.  Her  often  repeated  saying, 
**  Charity  to  ike  soul  is  the  soul  of  charity/'  here 
indicates  the  most  pmminent  characteristic  of 
her  beneficent  career,  and  furnished  a  proper 
aim  to  many  of  the  recent  benevolent  move- 
ments of  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany. 
(See  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,"  2 
vols.  2d  ed. :  London,  1848.  "  Visit  to  femah 
prisoners,  &c.,"  by  M.  Wrxnch  :  London,  1852), 

WiCHXRN.* 

Fulbert  of  Chartres.  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  that  revival  of  science,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  next  hundred  years  developed 
scholasticism,  was  probably  born  in  Italy,  but 
received  his  education  in  the  school  of  Gerbert 
at  Rheims.  About  990  he  opened  the  school  at 
Chartres,  which  soon  acquired  such  distinction 
that  it  was  freooented  by  pupils  from  distant 
countries.  Fulbert's  cotemporaries  surnamed 
him  Socrates,  and  his  school  produced  such  men 
as  Berengar  of  Tours.  In  1007  he  was  chosen 
B.  of  Chartres,  and  became  the  oracle  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  France ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued his  school.  His  fame  reached  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  when 
he  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  the  princes  of  the  distant  North  and 
South  aided  him.  He  died  April  11,  1029,  and 
was  canonized  soon  after.  His  works  first  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1585,  8vo.,  ed»  Papir,  Maason; 
then  enlarged,  but  defective  and  corrupted:' 
Paris,  1608,  8vo.  ed,  Charles  ViUiers,  and  since 

*  Shr'dekh,  K.-gescb.,  vol.  23,  p.  506,  hu  the  follow. 
iDg  note.  Among  F.'s  works  there  is  a  collection  of 
passages  from  the  Church  Fathers  upon  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  among  these,  upon  the  words  of  Christ: 
"  If  ye  eat  not  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  Ac./'  this 
remaric  of  Augustine :  *'  here  a  crime  seems  to  be  en- 
joined ;  but  it  is  a  figure,  which  commands  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  sufierings  of  our  Lord;  that  is,  to  re- 
member that  his  flesh  was  wounded  and  crucified  Cur 
us."  —  Now  lest  the  expression  ^t/Nra  ergo  e$t  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  Romish  dogma,  the  editor,  a 
Paris  Dr.  of  Divinity,  added :  dieet  hcereh'rns.  But 
finding  afterwards  that  he  had  thus  made  St.  Augustine 
a  heretic,  he  placed  the^e  interpolated  words  among 
the  errata,  with  the  remark  that  the  whole  passage  was 
mystical.  Of  course  his  ed.  was  luspeoted  of  contaio- 
ing  other  corruptions. 
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tben  in  the  Bibl,  max,  pair.,  T.  XYIII.  They 
consist  of  138  letters  (some  spuriousj,  sermons, 
bjmns,  and  some  less  important  articles.  The 
first  letter  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  pronerly 
a  treatise  upon  the  Trinity,  Baptism,  and  the 
Eucharist  It  undoubtedly  advocates  transub- 
stontiation,  a  doctrine  defended  by  Gerbert 
already.  Thus  in  ep,  2,  p.  6,  he  says :  pant's  ab 
epiacopo  eontecraJhu^  et  planis  a  preshyiero  sano 
iificatua  in  vnum  et  idem  corpus  transfuiulitvr, 
propter  secreiam  unius  operantis  poieniicB  vir- 
tutan.  II is  sermons  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
veneration  for  Mary.  That  up<m  her  ascension 
was  long  thought  the  production  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  parts  of  it  were  copied  in  the  Roman 
breviary.  The  celebrated  prayer :  Sancta  Maria, 
tuceurre  miseris,  etc,,  is  also  attributed  to  F.  — 
(See  Hut.  liter,  de  la  France,  T.  VII..  p.  265.  Ac). 

HVNOESHAGIN.* 

Fuloher  {Fulcard)  of  Chartres,  was  chaplain 
to  Baldwin,  2d  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  a 
valuable  history  of  the  Cru(»aders :  Gesia  pert- 
grinantium  Franeorum,  cum  armis  Hierusalem 
pergeniium,  reaching  to  1127.  See  it  in  Du- 
GBESNK,  hist.  Franc.  T.  IV.,  816,  &o. 

IIUNDBSHAGXN.* 

Fulda.  the  monastery  of,  was  founded,  c.  744. 
by  Boniface  (Winfriea).  and  his  pupil  Sturm, 
a  youth  of  a  noble  family  in  Noricum.     Sturm 
having  resolved  te  devote  himself  to  a  strictly 
ascetic  life  in  some  desert  place,  acquainted 
Boniface  with  his  purpose,  who  the  more  readily 
approved  of  it,  as  he  himself  had  thought  of 
founding  a  monastery  on  the  borders  of  France, 
in  a  place  secure  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.     Accordingly  B.  sent  Sturm  and  two 
companions  to  search  out  a  spot  in  the  forest  of 
Buchonia.    They  selected  the  ground  on  which 
the  tower  and  monastery  of  Hersfeld  was  after- 
wards reared,  and  there  built  a  few  huts.    But 
B.  disapproved  of  the  place,  as  being  too  near 
the  Saxons.    After  wandering  a  long  time  in  the 
forest,  Sturm  at  length  found  a  spot  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Grabfeld,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda, 
which  had  many  attractions.    He  quickly  re- 
ported his  success  to  B.,  who  appmved  of  the 
place,  and  at  once  applied  to  Duke  Karlmann. 
to  whom  it  belonged,  for  the  grant  of  it.    Karl- 
mann  cheerfully  complied,  and  gave  them  full 
titles  to  the  ^und.     In  Jnn.  744,  Sturm  and 
seven  companions  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
territory.    Under  B.'s  direction  they  immediately 
began  to  build,  and  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  in 
these  labors  thev  made  rapid  progress.    Before 
adopting  rules  for  the  government  of  the  monas- 
tery, some  of  the  brethren  were  sent  to  examine 
the  arrangemente  of  other  monasteries ;  Stnrm, 
and  two  others,  went  to  Italy,  and  visited  Monte 
Cassino,  then  revived  under  Abbot  Petronax. 
After  his  return  he  completed  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  Fulda  after  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  became  ito  abbot.    Lullus,  also  a  pupil 
of  B.,  notified  Pope  Zachariah  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monastery,  who  confirmed  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  by  a  deed  of  Nov.  4, 751,  granted 
it  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.    Popes 
Stephan  and  Pepin  ratified  this  exemption  in 
754.  ^  Boniface  (see  Art.),  maintained  intimate 
relations  with  the  monastery,  and  became  ite 


patron.     It  now  began  to  floariah.      Before 
Sturm's  death  (779),  the  inmates  numbered  400. 
Its   prosperity  increased  under  his  successor 
Bauffttlf.    By  new  grante  of  land,  ite  territoij, 
under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  included  15,000 
hides  (not  less  than  900,000  acres).     The  ad- 
vantages of  cultivating  the  soil  spread  through 
all  the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  literary  cul- 
ture of  Fulda  reached  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Germany.    Its  school  became  a  nursery  of  theo- 
logical learning ;  it  bloomed  most  under  liha- 
banus  Maurus,  who  presided  over  it  for  many 
years,  and  then  became  Abbot  of  Fulda.  Jlraban, 
bom  in  Mayence,  e.  776,  was  another  of  ite  dis- 
tinguished teachers.     There  were  12  sob-in- 
structors, called  seniors.     The  branches  taught 
were  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic, 
Geometiy,  Nat.  Phil,  and  Astronomy,  Thec»logy, 
and  the  German  language.    Others  besides  can- 
didates for  the  Church,  were  taught  there.    It 
produced  many  noted  scholars.    There  were  so 
many  applicanto  for  admission,   that  only  a 
small  proportion  could  be  received.     Fulda  alfui 
possessed  a  considerable  library  for  that  period* 
founded  by  Charlemagne.    Rhabanus  greatly 
increased  it.     He  bonste  of  ito  including  all  the 
religious  and  literary  works  ever  written,     ile 
added  some  works  of  his  own ;  other  monks  con- 
tributed commentaries  on  the  Bible,  Ac,    Rha- 
banus also  favored  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  especially  for  the  adornment  of  churches. 
The  monks  Isambert,  Rudolph,  Candidas,  and 
Hntto.  are  commended  as  artists.    The  mech.ini- 
cal  arts  were  also  attended  to ;  teilors,  weavers, 
tatinors,  cabinet-makers,  &c.,  were  trained  there. 
In  83S  the  monastery  of  Ilirsau,  in  Suabia.  ob- 
tained its  first  monks  and  abbot  from  Fulda. 
Rhabanus  was  its  abbr>t  from  822-842.     After 
he  left  Fulda  its  literary  fame  declined.     But  it 
acquired  increased  influence  and  wealth.   Under 
Abbot   Werner   (968>82),  Fulda  obtained  the 
primacy  among  the  abbeys  of  Germany  and 
Gallia,  and  Otto  I.  made  its  abboto  arch-chan- 
cellors of   the  Empire,  a  dignity  ratified  by 
Charles  IV.    At  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent, 
its  discipline  had  so  declined  that  a  total  reform 
was  necessary.     In  133.1  an  assault  was  made 
upon  the  abbey  by  the  burghers  of  Fulda,  under 
Duke  John  of  Ziegenhein.     Some  mischief  was 
done,  but  the  assuilnnto  were  ultimately  over- 
powered, and  their  leaders  put  to  death.     In 
1513  the  abbey  of  Hersfeld  was  joined  to  that 
of  Fulda.     Later,  the  abbots  had  some  trouble 
in  keeping  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  out  of 
their  institution.      In   1573,   how*ever.    Abbot 
Bahhasar  succeeded  in  effectually  counteracting 
the  influence  of  evangelical  doctrines.     During 
the  30  years'  war  the  Protestants  had  sevend 
times  almost  gained  possession  of  Fulda.     The 
Landgrave  of  IIe»Ke,  William  IV.,  by  his  treaty 
with  Gustavus  Ad<ilphus,  August  12,  1631,  ob* 
tained  Fulda  as  a  Swedish  fief,  and  endeavored 
to  introduce  Protestantism  into  the  districL    But 
after  the  defeat  at  Niirdlingen  he  had  to  sur- 
render it,  and  Rom.  Cath.  abbots  were  again  re- 
stored.   In  1732  Benedict  XIV.  raised  the  abbey 
to  a  bishopric.     In  1803  Fulda  was  conveyed  as 
a  temporal  principality  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  in  1809  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with  the 
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granddachj  of  Frankfort.  In  1815  Prusflia 
took  possession  of  it,  and  attached  it  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Hease-Cassel,  to  which  it  now  belonpi. 
—(BaoiTBR,  Ajitiq,  Fuld,,  libri  IV. :  Antw.  1617. 
Seitess,  Bonif.,  Ap.  d.  Deutschen. :  Maim.  1845. 
KuNSTXANN,  ffrabantu  Maurrts, :  Mainz.  1841. 
Kbttberg,  K.-scesch.  &c.,  Bd.  1.  2:  G5tt.  1846. 
NiEDNBRs  Ztschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1846). 

KLilprsL.* 

FnlffentillS  Ferrandus,  Deacon  nt  Cartha|;e 
in  the  oth  cent.,  the  friend  nnd  pupil  of  Ful^. 
of  Ruspe,  whoso  banishment  he  shared,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  monu^tery  of  St.  Sa- 
turninuM,  returned  t(i  Africa  in  523,  nnd  became 
deacon  there.  He  died  550.  —  His  works  are 
Viid  Fulg.  Rusp, ;  de  duabus  in  Chrisio  natu^ 
ru;  a  fraj^roent  of  a  letter  to  Eiiffippifts  on  the 
Trinity ;  de  sepiem  rtgtdia  innoettUia ;  Brtoiatio 
canonum  ecdesicuiicorum,  an  important  source 
fur  canon  law;  nnd  Episiola  pro  irihuM  co- 
pUvlis  adv.  Acephalcya,  —  His  works  were  first 
tmblished  in  part  by  Achill.  Tatius,  1518.  The 
nrtciath  first  by  Pith&us :  Paris,  1588,  and  of^en 
afterwards.  His  complete  works  by  P.  F. 
Chijffiii:  Dijon,  1649.  — (See  Cavb.  hist,  lU.  I., 
514.  DupiN,  nouv,  Bibl.  V..  29.  General 
Church  Histories.)  Waobnxann*. 

FnlgrentiHB  of  Buspe,  a  Bishop  and  writer 
of  the  bth  cent,  born  in  478  in  Telepte,  North 
Africa,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  widowed 
mother,  and  other  competent  teachers.  On  ao- 
count  of  bis  learning;  and  good  character,  he  was 
early  chosen  procurator  of  his  native  town,  but, 
contrary  to  hia  mother's  desire,  he  entered  the 
monastery  at  Byzacene,  and  there  practised  the 
severest  austc^rities.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Catfacilics  in  North  Africa  compelled  him  to  seek 
another  monastery,  and  afterwards  to  (!0  to 
Sicily,  Rome,  &c.  Having  returned  to  Africa, 
founded  a  new  monastery,  nnd  taken  priestly 
orders,  he  was  chosen  B.  of  Ruspe.  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bysacene.  He  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  his  duties  when  he,  and  60  other  Catholic 
Bishops  of  North  Africa,  were  banished  by  the 
Arian  Trasintiund,  King  of  the  Vandals.  In 
company  with  a  number  of  the  exiles  be  went 
to  the  iMland  of  Sardinia,  and  there  began  to 
exert  himself  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  founded  a  monastery  there.  It  was  in  Sar- 
dinia that  be  became  acquainted  with  the  werk 
of  Faustus  of  Riex :  de  gratia  Dei  et  lib.  arbi- 
trio,  which,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
Scythian  monks,  and  a  Sardinian  Synod,  he  re- 
futed in  his  three  books,  de  veritate  praxtestinO' 
tionin  et  gratice  Dei,  and  seven  (lost)  books,  de 
gratia  et  lib.  arbitrio  resporutiones,  and  this  gave 
a  new  torn  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  controversy. 
Afler  12  years'  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
torn  to  Carthage,  on  account  of  the  mild- 
ness with  which  he  had  written  upon  the  dis- 
puted points ;  but  upon  the  accusations  of  some 
Arian  bishops  he  was  banished  a  second  time, 
and  did  not  return  again  until  after  Trasimund's 
death,  in  523,  when  his  congregation  in  Ruspe 
received  him  with  great  joy.  He  died  Jan.  I, 
533,  at  the  island  monastery  of  Circina.  —  The 
writings  of  F.,  of  which  we  have  only  fragments, 


are  mostly  controversial— directed  against  later 
Arianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism.  To  the  former 
class  belong  contra  objectiones  Arian.  I.  III. ;  dB 
S.  Trinitaie  ;  de  process.  SS. ;  to  the  latter :  ad 
Monimum.  I,  III. ;  de  fide  ad  Petmm;  de  remiss. 

rxcat.  I.  II. ;  de  veriiaie  prcedest.  et  gral.  Dei. 
III. ;  de  gratia  et  lib.  arbitr.  responsioiies  ;  18 
epist;  ten  strictly  Augustinian  sermons.  P. 
was  called  the  Augustine  of  his  age  (**iii  conf, 
fuit  clarus,  in  script,  divini^  copiose  eruditus,  in 
loquendo  dnlcis^  in  docendo  et  disserendo  sub- 
tUis''  IsiDOR.).  An  old  biogr.  of  F.  was  pro- 
bably written  by  his  pupil,  Fiilg.  Ferr.  —  (Edi- 
tions of  F.'s  remains  by  Sirmond:  Paris,  1623, 
fol. ;  Raynaud:  Lyons,  1633,  fol. ;  the  most  com- 
plete by  Manqxant  :  Paris,  1684,  4to.  —  See 
Acta  Sanct.  Jan.  T.  I.,  32.  Cave  hist.  lib.  script, 
eccl.  I.,  1373.  The  Church  Histories  of  Gieseler, 
Neander,  ko.  BXhr,  Qesch.  d.  r.  Litt.  Suppl. 
III.,  {  184.  WiQGKRs,  Aug.  u.  Pel.  If.,  369.  kc.). 

Waoenmann.* 

Funeral  Addresses. — In  some  places  great 

importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of  funeral 
solemnities;  in  others  (as  in  Rom.  Catholic 
Churches),  nothing  but  the  liturgical  service  is 
allowed;  in  others  there  is  an  address  at  the 
grave  besides  the  sermon  in  the  church ;  in  still 
(»thers  a  printed  sermon  is  read ;  and  in  othero 
there  is  simply  an  address  at  the  house,  and  a 
short  prayer  offered  at  the  grave.  —  The  primi- 
tive Cfhristians  bad  special  solemnities  (Acts 
8:2),  but  only  of  a  liturgical  character  (Con- 
stit.  Apost.,  I.  8,  c.  41,  42.  CeUbretur  dies  ter* 
tills  in  psalmis,  lectionibus  et  preeibus,  ob  ct/nt, 
quiteiiia  die reswrexit ;  item  dies  nonus,  etc.); 
but  these  were  not  limited  to  the  time  of  burial, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  delayed  in  the 
East  until  the  third  day.  An  address  was  not  a 
part  of  these  solemnities,  until  tho  influence  of 
Qreek  elocution  reached  to  Christian  preaching 
in  Basil,  the  two  Qregories  and  Chrysostom. 
The  heathen  origin  of  these  funeral  addresses 
is  betrayed  by  their  eulogistic  character.  This 
became  prominent,  subsequently,  in  the  funeral 
sermons  of  Bossuet,  &c.,  under  Louis  XIV.  — 
In  the  middle  ages  sermones  de  Sanctis  were 
preached ;  but  there  were  more  important  duties 
to  be  performed  for  the  dead  than  to  eulogize 
them.  The  Reformation  abolished  masses  for 
the  dead ;  it  lifted  up,  instead,  the  standard  of 
the  Word  of  Qod  at  the  grave.         Palxkr.* 

Fnrseus,  a  missionary  and  abbot  among  the 
East  Angles,  on  the  British  Isles,  and  founder 
of  the  monastery  Lagny  near  Paris,  was  bom 
in  Ireland.  .From  Ireland  he  went  to  the  East 
Angles,  and  erected  the  Abbey  of  Knobbersburg, 
which  he  soon  gave  in  charge  of  his  brother 
Foillan,  that  he  might  retire  into  solitude  with 
another  brother,  Ultan.  When  Penda,  King  of 
Mercia,  persecuted  the  Christians  in  E.  Angles, 
F.  fled  to  France.  He  died  between  650-4.  He 
attracted  attention  by  his  visions  and  spasms, 
during  which  he  professed  to  see  angels. — (See 
Boll,  in  vita  S.  Fursei  ad.,  16  Jan.  Mabill. 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  B.  I.,  ad.  a.  650.  Annal. 
Mabill.  I.,  ccuol.  gen.  p.  731.  Bed  a,  hist.  gent. 
Angl.  eccl.  2,  19-23.  Palmer.* 
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Gabriel  (=man  of  God),  the  namo  of  an 
angel,  la  Dan.  8 :  16,  and  9 :  21,  he  is  mentioned 
as  sent  by  Qod  to  Duniel  to  explain  a  vision  and 
communicate  a  prophecy ;  in  Luke  1 :  19,  26,  as 
sent  to  Zachariah  and  Mary  to  announce  the 
birth  of  John  and  of  Christ.  In  each  case  he 
makes  known  important  divine  purposes  relating 
either  to  Christ  or  the  anti-Christ  (Antioch. 
Epiph.).  Besides  Qabriel,  Michael  is  the  only 
angel  named  in  the  Bible  (Dan.  10 ;  13, 21 ;  12 : 1. 
Jude  9.  Rev.  12: 7).  It  is  significant  that  the 
N.  T.  allusions  to  both  confirm  the  character 
tbev  wear  in  Daniel;  Gabriel  being  always  as- 
sociated with  the  Messiah  ;  and  Michael  appear- 
ing as  the  champion  of  the  people  and  cause  of 
God ;  0.  as  the  proclaimer  of  God's  purposes ; 
M.  as  their  executor.  If  angels  are  the  creature 
instruments  of  the  acts  and  revelations  (mira- 
cles and  prophecy)  of  God  among  men,  we  may 
regard  these  two  named  angels,  as  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  of  angels.  M.  is  the 
angel  who  executes  divine  acts ;  G.  the  angel  of 
the  word.  M.  is  called  an  archangel  (Jude  9; 
cf.  Dan.  10: 13;  12: 1).  It  is  a  question  whe- 
ther Gabriel  is  also  one,  though  not  expressly 
called  such.  In  Luke  1 :  19,  he  calls  himself  6 
itapc<Tr^xtt$  ivutttoif  tw  $tov,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  seven  angels  in  Rev.  8 : 2,  of  whom  G. 
was  probably  one,  and  whom  Btngd^  de  Wette, 
ftc.,  suppose  are  archangels.  In  the  rabbinical 
and  apocryphal  theology,  G.  is  always  called  an 
archangel  (Tobit  12:15.  The  number  and 
names  of  archangels  are  variously  given  (see 
Angels),^ (See  0.  L.  IIahn,  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  L, 
286,  &c.  Hoffmann,  Schriftbeweis  I.,  293,  &c.). 

AUBERLBN.* 

Gad  {=  fortune),  waa  the  first  son  of  Jacob 
by  Zilpah  (Gen.  30: 9,  &c.).  The  tribe  of  which 
he  was  the  progenitor  numberedi^  at  the  Exodus, 
45,650  warriors,  but  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
only  40,500.  Its  position  in  the  camp  was  with 
Reuben  and  Simeon,  on  the  S.  of  the  tabernacle 
(Numb.  2: 14;  cf.  10: 17,  Ac.).  The  tribe  was 
divided  into  seven  families  (Gen.  46 :  16;  Numb. 
26 :  15,  &c.  1  Chron.  5  :  11,  &c.,  mentions  four 
main  branches  with  seven  offshoots).  To  the 
tribe  of  Gad  an  abode  was  assigned  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  a  part 
of  the  modern  Belka  (Burckhardt,  lleisen  in 
Syrien,  II.,  598,  &c.,  628) ;  it  had  Rruben  on  the 
S.  and  Manasseh  on  the  N.,  and  stretched  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Jordan  to  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  (Deut.  3 :  12,  16),  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  Ammon  on  the  £.  by  Jabook 
(Josh.  13  :  24,  &c.).  The  Ammonites  were  de- 
feated by  the  Gadites  under  Jephthah  (Judges 
11 :  13,  £c. ;  Bertheau,  Comm.  s.  d.  B.  d.  Richt 
158,  Su\)  The  powerful  Ephraimites,  also,  had 
to  flee  before  them  (Judges  10 : 8, 17 ;  11 : 4,  &c. ; 
12).  Gad  had  conquered  its  territory,  which 
was  chiefly  suited  to  pasturage,  in  company  with 


Reuben  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseb,  hence 
their  common  interest  in  certain  fortified  cities 
in  that  district  (Numb.  32: 34.  &c.) ;  and  hence 
their  conjoint  erection  of  the  altar  in  Josh.  22. 
As  a  nomade  tribe  we  find  them  going  beyond 
their  proper  limits  in  search  of  pasturage ;  hence 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes 
on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  Gadites  wore 
warlike,  and  engaged  in  many  conflicti>.  Thos 
they  acquired  a  reputation  for  heroism  (1  Chron. 
12 : 8,  Ac.  Cf.  Gen.  49 :  19 ;  Deut.  33  :  20.  &c.). 
Under  Saul,  Gad  and  Reuben  extended  their 
borders  toward  Arabia  (1  Chron.  5 :  18,  &c,  Cf. 
Deut.  33:20).  When  the  Gaditea  were  led, 
with  Reuben  and  Manasseh,  captives  to  Assyria 
by  Pbul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  Ammonites  re- 
took their  land  (2  Kings  15 :  29 ;  1  Chron.  5: 26 ; 
Jer.  49 : 1).  In  the  new  ideal  theocracy,  Eiekiel 
(48:27,  &c.),  assigns  Gad  a  place  in  the  extreme 
S.  on  tins  side  of  the  Jordan.  By  the  river  of 
Gad,  2  Sam.  24 : 5,  doubtless  the  Jabhok  is  meant 
(Judges  11 :  33 ;  Josh.  13 :  25 ;  Is.  17  : 2.  —  See 
Reland,  Palest. ;  Lenobrke,  Kenaan ;  Swalo, 
Gesch.  Isr. ;  Winer,  R.  W.  B.).  —  2)  Gad  was 
also  the  name  of  a  prophet  (I  Sam.  22:5;  2 
Sam.  24: 11,  &c.).  3)  The  name  of  a  Chaldean 
deity  worshipped  by  idolatntua  Israelites  (Is. 
65  :  11).  Raubinical  tradition  makes  it  the 
planet  Jupiter  (according  to  the  astrological 
character  of  the  later  Chaldean  religion)  as  the 
star  of  good  fortune  (cf.  Buztorf,  Uz,  talmu  p. 
1034.  PococKK,  »pecim,  hist,  arab,,  p.  130).  It 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Bel,  and  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  Syria;  hence  the  name Baal-Qad 
(Josh.  11 :  17 ;  12 : 7 ;  13 : 5,  &c.    See  Baal). 

RUBTSCBI.* 

Oadara  was  the  fortified  metropolis  of  Perca 
(Jos.  Ant,  13,  13,  3 ;  B,  /.,  4,  7,  3 ;  Poltb.  5, 
71,  3),  and  lay  on  a  hill  S.  of  the  river  Iliero- 
nax  (YarmQk),  S.  E.  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  60  stadia  from  Tibe- 
rias (Jos.  vita,  I  65).  At  this  city,  which  the 
Jews  had  destroyed,  but  Pompey  restored  (Jos. 
Ant.,  14, 4, 4 ;  iT.  J„  1, 7, 7),  and  of  which  there 
are  still  many  coins  which  reckon  years  from 
that  restoration,  the  highroads  from  Tiberiss 
and  Scythopolis,  to  the  interior  of  Penea  and 
to  Damascus,  met  The  inhabitants  were  mostly 
heathen  (Jos.  Ant,,  17,  11,  4).  Augustus  gate 
it  to  Herod,  after  whose  death  it  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant,  15,  7,  3: 
B,  J,,  2,  6,  3).  It  was  reckoned  with  Decapolis 
(Matt.  4:25,  &c,  Steph.  Btz.,  s,  v,;  Plix., 
if.  N.,  5,  16),  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Cbris- 
tian  bishop.  The  place  was  discovered  by 
Seetzen  (see  ZacK'a  monatl.  Corresp.  XVIU'i 
417,  <fcc.),  and  Burckhardt  (I.,  434,  539).  u 
also  the  anciently  celebrated  adjacent  sulphur 
springs. — In  consequence  of  various  readings  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  near  this  city  that 
the  demoniacs  (Matt  8 :  28,  &c. ;  Mark  5 : 1  f 
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Lako  8 :  25,  Ae.)  wara  etned ;  the  preponderaiice 
of  tbo  eTideace,  bowerer,  is  in  faTor  of  the 
Tieiniij  of  Oadara  (see  Qkibsbaoh,  eamm,  erU, 
in  text.  gr»e.  N.  T.  I.,  90,  Ao.  Liohtfoot, 
cewtur,  chorogr,  ad.  Matt,,  c.  75 ;  deetu  chorogr, 
ad  Mark,  e,  7 ;  hor,  hebr,  ad  Mark.  5:1;  Rk- 
LAND,  Pakui,,  p.  203,  Ao. ;  Ritter's  Erdk.  XV., 
2;  RAUMBR'aPalitoi.,  240,  &c.  (2  Auag.) ;  Winer 

R.  W.  B.  RUBTSCHI.* 

Gkdatia  or  OaUogrceeia,  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Paphlygonia,  E.  J^ 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  S..by  Pbrygia,  and  y. 
bj  Bythinia.  From  tbe  time  of  Augustne  its 
metropolis  was  Ancjra;  but  Favium  and  Pes- 
Binas  floarished  through  commerce.  It  derived 
Its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  roxofw  (^s  Kixf  oc. 
Patuan.  1,  3,  5).  For  the  Trocmi,  Toli8tobo|i 
and  Tectosages,  which  were  Gallic  or  Celtic 
tribes,  enter^  Asia,  c.  276,  B.  C.  (Liv,,  38,  16, 
&c. ;  Flor,,  2, 11),  and  obtained  land,  as  piw  for 
militarj  seryice,  from  the  Bjthinian  King  Nico- 
medes,  which  they  graduiuly  extended,  until 
Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  240  B.  G.,  confined 
them  to  tbe  fertile  banks  of  the  Halys  (Patuan. 
1,  4,  5 ;  1,  8,  2).  Braye,  and  loyers  of  freedom, 
this  people  were  often  employed  by  neighboring 
cities  and  kings,  so  that  tne  fame  of  their  arms 
reached  eyen  down  to  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
{JuHitt,  27,  3 ;  25,  2 ;  Pblyb.  5,  53 ;  2  Mace. 
8 :  20).  Finally  the  Roman  Consul,  Cn.  Manlios 
Yalflo,  conquered  them,  189  B.  C.  {Livy,  38, 12 ; 
20,  &c. ;  1  Maec.  8 : 2),  but  were  long  allowed 
to  retain  their  language  (which  Jerome,  on  Gal. 
1 : 2,  compares  to  that  spoken  around  Treyes], 
and  hereaitary  district  goyemment  under  their 
own  tetrarchs  (Sirabo,  12,  541,  567,  Ac.),  who 
were  subsequently  called  kings  (Cic,  pro  rege 
D^oL;  Velej'*  2,  84;  Plut  Anton,  e.  61).  By 
the  fayor  of  Augustus  and  Antony,  its  last  king, 
Amyntas,  added  Pisidia  and  seyeral  districts  of 
LycaoniA  and  Pamphylia  to  his  domains  (IHo 
Cast.,  49,  32),  but  after  his  murder  (26  B.  C), 
tbe  entire  kingdom  became  a  Roman  Proyince, 
and  had  a  governor  placed  oyer  it  and  Lycaonia 
{Dio  C,  53,  26).  At  length  Emperor' Valens 
divided  it  into  Gal.  prima,  under  a  consul,  and 
0.  Bee.  9.  salutaris,  under  a  president.  As  the 
people  assumed  the  Greek  language  and  man- 
ners in  their  new  home,  the  country  acquired 
tbe  name  of  GaUogroBcia  (see  Werksborf,  de 
rantbl,  Galatr.,  1743 ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Gallier, 
li.;  Tbierry,  hiai.  dea  Gaidoia,  I.;  Diefen- 
BAOH,  Celtiea  II.;  Pattiy's  Realencycl.  III., 
604.  &c.). 

Paul  himself  introduced  the  Goipel  into  G.  e. 
52,  A.  D. ;  he  vuited  it  on  bis  second  and  third 
missionary  tour  (Acts  16 : 6 ;  18 :  23 ;  Gal.  1:6; 
4 :  13,  &c.),  although  his  labors  are  not  reported 
in  Acts.  The  congregations  of  G.  chiefly,  though 
nut  exclusively  eomposed  of  heathen  (Gal.  4 : 8, 
&c. ;  5  : 2 ;  6 :  12),  are  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  16: 1 ; 
2  Tim.  4: 10;  1  Peter  1 : 1.  Disturbances  caused 
by  Judaising  teachers,  called  forth  Paul's  ep.  to 
the  Gal.,  after  he  had  failed,  during  his  second 
visit  (Acts  18 :  23 ;  Gal.  4 :  13, 16 ;  1 : 9),  fully 
to  allay  the  strife  (see  Fatul).  The  ep.  was  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Churches  in  Gal.  proper,  not  to 
those  in  the  previously  enlarged  domains  of 
Amyntas  ( Acts  14 : 6, 24 ;  15 :  38 ;  cf.  16 : 6 ;  and 
Plin.  H.  N.  5,  25. -^  (See  BI^ckebt's  Mag.  f. 


Exeg.  n.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  I.,  1,  p.  98,  Ac. ;  intro- 
ductions to  comm.  on  the  ep.  to  the  Gal. ;  Winer, 

R.  W.  B.).  RUETSCHI.* 

Oalbannin  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  30:34 
(cf.  Wisdom  24:  21),  as  one  of  the  ingredientn 
of  temple  incense,  which  the  Israelites  were 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to' use  for  any  other 
purpose.  ^  It  is  the  gum  of  a  shrub  which  erows 
m  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  which  ^liny, 
12, 56,  calls  Straffonilis,  and  Sprengel  BUppoMCs 
to  be  JSubon  Galbanum  L.,  but  which  Don  thinks 
is  the  GM,  ojpHeinaJU.  The  gum  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  bark ;  it  is  rich,  adhe- 
sive, bitter  and  astringent,  at  first  white,  but 
when  older  yellow  with  white  spots ;  when  burn- 
ing it  emits  an  oifensive  vapor  with  which  sor- 
pents  and  bugs  are  driven  off.  Pliny  says,  13, 
2,  that  resina  or  gummi  was*mixed  with  oint 
ments  ad  continendum  odorem  in  eorpore ;  and 
hence  Winer  thinks  that  Galb.  was  mixed  with 
incense  to  retain  the  odor,  or  to  increase  it.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  designed  to  sym- 
bolize the  bitterness  of  sorrow  for  sin,  as  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  of  all  true  prayer. 

Pressel.* 

Oalfried  of  Monmouth,  Galfredvs  MonumO' 
iensia,  Jeffrey  ap  Arthur,  bom  in  Monmouth, 
was,  first,  archdeacon  there,  and  1152  became 
B.  of  St.  Asaph.  During  the  political  disturb- 
ance in  Wales  he  left  his  post,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Henry  II.,  and  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Abingdon  monastery.  When 
the  Archb.  of  Cant.,  at  tbe  instance  of  a  Synod 
at  London,  1175,  directed  G.  to  return  to  his 
see,  G.  resigned  the  see,  and  soon  after  the  abbey 
was  taken  from  him.  lie  then  wrote,  in  the 
best  Latin  of  his  age,  a  history  of  the  Britons, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  facts  and  fables. 
Besides  this  he  wrote :  de  exilio  eeclesiasiicorum  ; 
de  eorpore  H  sanguine  Dom.;  carmina  diverei 
generis^  comm.  inproph.  Merlini,  and  a  biogr. 
of-  Merlinus. — (See  Parker's  script,  rer.  brii!). 

Dr.  Pressel.* 

Oalileans.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Galilee  (see 
Palestine),  were  partly  heathen.  This  mixture 
seems  to  have  had  a  modifying  influence  upon 
their  religious  views,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
susceptible  of  the  truths  proclaimed  by  Christ, 
than  the  more  bigoted  Israelites  of  Judea.  Jose- 

Ehtts  describes  them  as  an  industrious,  spirited, 
rave  people  [Ant.,  13,  5,  6 ;  B.  J.,  3,  3,  1. 
Though  adhering  firmly  to  Judaism,  they  were 
less  prejudiced  than  their  brethren  in  Judea, 
and  persevering  in  whatever  thejr  embraced; 
hence  they  were  readily  incited  to  insurrections 
(Acts  5 :  37;  cf.  Luke  13 : 1,  &c.)  The  other 
Jews  despised  the  Galileans,  partly  because 
they  were  thought  not  to  be  Jews  of  pure  blood, 
partly  because  they  were  suspected  of  holding 
erroneous  doctrines,  partly  for  their  broad  dia- 
lect (John  7 :  52 ;  Acts  2 : 7 ;  Matt.  26 :  73 ;  Mark 
14 :  70 ;  Luke  22 :  59).  It  is  pn)bable  that  the 
contempt  in  which  they  were  held,  led  the  Sa- 
viour to  regard  them  with  compassion,  and  to  pre- 
fer them  as  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  (John 
2 :  24,  25 ;  Matt.  11 :  25,  &c.).     Vaihinobr.* 

Oall,  St,  {the  monk),  properl;jr  Gallon,  Gallon, 
or  Gilian,  was  born  about  560,  in  Ireland,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  He  was  early  sent  to  the 
monastery  of  Bangor,  to  be  educated  by  Colnm* 
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bftn.    With  his  teacher  and  six  other  monks 
of  Bangor  be  left  his  country  in  590.  in  order 
to  preach  to  the  heathens  in  the  far  east ;  but 
they  stopped    among   the    Franks    and  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Columban  commenced  at  Lux- 
euii  extensive  monastic  operations.    This  was 
interrupted  in  610  by  the  intrigues  of  Queen 
Brunhild ;  but  G.  found  in  Neustria  an  honor- 
able reception  and  liberty  to  missionate.  Thence 
be  went  among  the  Alps.    G.  had  never  left  his 
teacher  and  abbot;  but  on  this  missionary  tour 
he  stepped  forward  more  prominently,  and  even 
eclipsea  the  other;  fur  Columban  was  igno- 
rant of  the  native  language,  of  which  G.  soon 
became  so  thoroughly  master,  that  he  could 
preach  to  the  natives.    The  firat  aim  of  C.  was 
always  to  found  colonies  of  Irish  monks  under 
bis  direction ;  G*,  though  he  also  could  not  re- 
nounce his  monkish  tendency  nor  his  relation  to 
his  abbot,  had  chiefly  in  view  the  conversion  of 
the  people  and  their  connection  with  the  Rom. 
Church.    After  the  bold  and  eloquent  G.  had 
preached,  chiefly  in  the  company  of  C,  in  Tug- 
gen,  Arbon,  and  Bregeni,  the  two  separated ; 
tor  C,  io  613,  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
Franconia,  and  went  into  Lombardy.     As  here- 
tofore, G.  was  to  accompany  him ;  but  G.  was 
sick  and  remained.     C.  did  not  believe  that 
G.  was  detained  by  sickness ;  but  supposed,  no 
doubt  correctly,  that  be  wished  on  this  occasion 
to  become  independent  and  commence  for  him- 
self; he  therefore  used  his  authority  as  abbot  to 
forbid  him  ever  to  read  mass  during  C.'s  life.    G. 
remained  at  Arbon  until  he  was  restored  to 
health ;  then  he  sought  a  suitable  site  for  a  cell, 
to  be  the  germ  of  a  future  monastery.    They 
found  such  a  place  near  the  brook  of  Steinaoh. 
Here  G.  erected  a  cross  and  fastened  to  it  the 
relics  which  he  had  with  him.    He  next  built  a 
chapel,  which  subsequently  became  the  most 
esteemed  sanctuary  of  the  Alleroanic  race,  and 
from  which  arose  the  large,  wealthy,  and  princely 
abbey  of  St.  Gall  (see  Art.).    The  founding  took 
place  in  614.    Monks  soon  gathered  around  G., 
who,  according  to  an  old  monkish  tradition, 
united  only  12  ander  his  guidance,  and  bound 
them  under  the  strictest  observance  of  the  rule 
of  Columban.     G.  was  himself  the  strictest 
observer  of  the  role.    Some  incidents  are  told 
of  G.  concerning  which  we  can  arrive  at  no 
historical    certainty;    nor  is   their  credibility 
strengthened  by  the  miracles  connected  with 
them.    Thus,  e,  g,,  G.  was  persecuted  by  a  cer- 
tain Count  Gunso.    The  latter  had  a  daughter, 
Fridiburg,  espoused  to  King  Siegbert,  but  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit,  which  would  yield  only 
to  G.    Gunio  now  anxiously  sought  for  G.  who 
had  fled  to  a  place  of  safety.    G.  finally,  by 
prayer  and  exorcism,  restored  Fridiburg.  who, 
though  sent  to  Mets  to  be  married  to  the  King, 
ohose  the  veil  and  became  abbess  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Mets.    Siegbert  confirmed  to  G.  the  unen- 
cumbered possession  of  his  settlement  in  the 
mountains,  and  commanded  the  Duke  to  protect 
him.    This  story  is  probably  no  more  than  a 
fable,  intended  to  invest  the  monastery  with  re- 
mote royal  favor  and  franchises.    For  history 
nothing  is  more  available  of  this  fable,  than  that 
Siegbert  III.,  King  of  Austrasia  (from  638), 
may  have  favored  the  monofery ;  and  that  G. 


may  have  performed  the  above  cure.  Some 
other  feature  of  the  story,  vis. :  that  Ganso  had 
richly  rewarded  G.,  enlarged  his  cell,  and  offered 
to  him  the  previously  promised  bishopric  of 
Constance,  which,  however,  G.  refused  on  the 
plea  that  the  canons  allowed  no  foreigner  to  be 
ordained  as  Bishop,  and  that  Columban  bad 
laid  the  above-mentioned  prohibition  upon  him 
—  are  subject  to  just  historical  doubts.  The 
whole  account  seems  to  have  been  amplified, 
changed  or  invented  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  the  highly  esteemed  G.  had  never  been 
Bishop ;  and  also  to  combat  the  pretensions  of 
the  bishopric  of  Constance  to  supremacy  over 
the  abbey  (if  St.  Gall.  It  is  also  narrated  that 
G.  was  culled  to  the  important  and  honorable 
office  of  abbot  of  Luxeuil,  the  model  monastery 
of  Colnmbans,  and  most  celebrated  and  inflo- 
ential  one  in  all  Franconia;  but  G.  refused  to 
forsake  Helvetia.  Soon  after  this,  G.  died  in 
bis  95th  year,  at  Arbon,  whither  he  had  gone  at 
the  request  of  Willi  mar  to  preach  once  more. 
His  age  rests  upon  credible  tradition ;  but  the 
year  of  his  death  is  variously  given ;  655,  aa 
given  by  Rettberg,  seems  most  probable.  On 
Oct.  16,  the  Church  celebrates  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.— The  life  of  St.  G..  written  by  Wala- 
fried  Strabo  (Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  O,  S.  B.  see. 
II.,  p.  227,  sq.),  is  only  an  alteration  of  an 
older  work,  probably  written  by  Winithar  about 
766.  This  older  work,  with  various  prose  and 
poetical  transformations  and  continuations,  waa 
published  by  v.  Aax  in  the  Monum,  Germ^  II., 
p.  5,  sq.  See  also  Pertz,  Archiv  IV.,  p.  3^, 
sq.  Acta  SS.  BoUand.  Oct.  VII.,  p.  860,  sq. ; 
and  especially  Kkttbkro,  obsterwU,  ad  9iL  & 
Oatli  sifcctantes:  Marb.,  1842,  4to. ;  and  K.- 
Gesch.  beutschl.,  II.,  40-48. 

Albrbcht  Vogel.  —  Rtineeke. 
Oall,  Nicholas,  properly  ffahn,  but  commonly 
called  Galius,  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents 
of  Flacianism,  a  violent  Lutheran  and  actor  in 
the  controversies  and  struggles  against  the  Ratit- 
bon  Interim  and  its  adherento,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Osiandrism  and  Majorism,  was  born  in  1516 
at  Kothen.     Little  is  known  of  his  early  educa- 
tion.   At  Wittenberg,  where   he  finished   his 
studies,   he  read    philosophy  nnder  Melanch- 
thon,   and   theology   under   Luther.     He  very 
soon  attached  himself  closely  to  these  leaders 
of  the  Germ.  Reformation,  and  manifested  a 
lively  zeal  in  the  spread  of  the  evangelical  doo- 
trines  and  Church.     He  preached  at  Mansfeld, 
where  he  became  also  rector  of  a  schoul.     Sub- 
sequently he,  with  Jerome  Nopns,  waa  sent  by 
Luther  as  preacher  to  Ratisbon,  when,  in  1542, 
this  city  had  adopted  the  evangelical  doctrineOi 
He  labored  here  without  much  note  for  several 
years.    Shortly  after  Luther's  death  the  Smal- 
cald  war  arose,  the  disastrous  issue  of  which, 
together  with  the  controversies  caused  by  the 
Interims  of  Augsburg  and  Leipsic,  brought  the 
Prot.  Church  into  the  greatest  danger.     Gall 
now  moved  to  Wittenberg,  where  for  a  time  he 
supplied  the  place  of  Cruciger  at  the  Scbloes- 
church.    Here  the  Interim  placed  him  in  con- 
flict with  Melanchthon.    The  Elector  Maurioe 
had  caused  his  theologians  so  to  modify  the 
Augsb.  Interim,  that  the  essentials  of  the  i4ath. 
doctrines  remained  in  oonneotion  with  the  Cath« 
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organisftUon  and  litargy.  This  modified  In- 
terim stirred  up  the  onhodox  seal  of  the  strict 
Lutherans  even  more  than  the  Augsb.  Interim, 
and  the  oontroTorsies  which  novr  arose  were  the 
cause  of  the  first  schism  in  the  new  school.  The 
rage  of  the  sealots  was  disgorged  especially 
against  Wittenberg,  most  of  all  tigainst  Melanch- 
then.  Flacius  became  their  chief,  with  whom 
Gall  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies. 
In  1550  Qall  removed  to  Magdeburg,  the  Luth. 
Zion  of  that  age,  and  which  afforded  an  apylum 
to  the  zealots,  who  had  been  elsewhere  banished 
for  their  turbulence.  Here  he  became  preacher, 
and  subsequently  superintendent.  After  the 
treaty  of  Passaa  he  was  again  called  to  Ratis- 
bon.  Here  he  superintended  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  city  with  diligence  and  zeal,  and  aided  in 
extending  the  Evang.  Church  into  Steiermark 
and  Austria.  He  was  actively  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  new  controversies  stirred  up  by 
Osiander  and  Major.  Though  Albert,  Duke  of 
Prussia,  had  forbidden  these  controversies.  Gall 
and  Flacius  published  violent  pamphlets,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  is  given  by  Saiifft  VoUst  Hist,  d, 
Augsb,  Cofi/I,  II.,  p.  1008.  A  second  decree 
of  Aug.  II,  1555,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Leipsio  Interim  G.  Major  was 
attacked  by  Amsdorf,  and  afterwards  by  Gall. 
The  latter  demanded  of  the  churches  of  Magde- 
burg, Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  LUneburg,  that 
they  should  condemn  the  new  heresy  of  Major. 
They  did  so  in  the  manner  desired,  and  G.  with 
Flacius  published  their  declaration.  In  order 
to  lay  aside  their  controversies,  Christopher, 
Duke  of  Wllrtemberg,  sought  (1556)  to  e£^ct  a 
compromise  with  Frederick  II.,  Elector  Pala- 
tine. Though  he  failed  in  this,  he  made  a 
second  effort;  and  for  this  purpose  assembled 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Counts  of  Simmern,  Zweibrllcken,  Nassau, 
and  several  others,  and  deputies  from  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  Upper  Germany,  at  Frankford 
(June,  1557).  Gall  appeared  as  deputy  from 
Ratisbon.  His  subsequent  works  were  all  cal- 
culated to  continue  the  dissensions  of  the 
Church.  He  died,  1570,  at  Celler- Bade.— (See 
UnsBN,  Leb.  d.  berUhmt.  K.-lehrer,  etc. :  Lpz., 
1710. — Beckmann,  Hist.  d.  FUrstenth.  Anhalt, 
YII.,  ch.  3,  p.  339).    Nbudbckkr. — Reinecke, 

Oallf  'S^M  former  Benedictine  monastery, — Of 
all  the  religious  institutions  of  Switzerland. 
none  ever  attained  to  such  celebrity  and' import- 
ance as  St.  Gall,  and  but  few  monasteries  of 
Europe  can  compare  with  it  in  the  cultivation 
of  intellectual  pursuits.  It  arose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  cent.  The  legend  concerning  it 
tells  us  that  St.  Gall,  the  founder,  having  selected 
a  site,  ate  his  evening  meal  and  laid  down  to 
repose.  On  awakening,  having  devoutly  prayed, 
be  saw  a  bear  devouring  the  remnants  of  the 
meal.  He  commanded  the  bear  to  gather  wood 
for  the  fire,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  the 
mountains  and  nevermore  to  injure  either  roan 
or  beast ;  all  which  was  done.  Hence  it  was 
that  St  Gall  was  depicted  with  a  bear  carrying 
vrood  at  his  side,  ana  that  the  monastery  up  to 
its  dissolution  had  this  device  stamped  upon  its 
coin.  A  building,  mostly  of  wooa,  was  soon 
erected  in  the  inhospitable  valley,  and  kindred 
minds  soon  flocked  to  the  cell  of  the  pious  man. 


The  country  around  was  rapidly  cleared ;  other 
buildings  arose ;  and  Gall,  with  his  disciples, 
Mang  and  Theodore,  applied  himself  untiringly 
to  the  work  of  Christianization.  In  640  he 
ended  his  noble  career,  but  his  active  and  pious 
spirit  survived  him.  Numerous  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  his  grave,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  solitary  cell  of  St.  Gall  gradually  be- 
came an  important  institution  ;  for  the  monas- 
tery held  property  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  in  Breisgau,  Sua- 
bia,  Franconia,  and  even  in  Lombardy. — Among 
the  successors  of  St.  Gall,  Othmar  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  He  governed  the  monastery  from 
720-7G0,  and  is  regarded  as  its  first  abbot. 
During  his  time  the  wealth  of  the  monastery 
had  increased  so  much,  that  a  larger  number 
of  devotees  could  be  admitted,  and  new  build- 
ings, partly  for  dwellings  and  partlv  for  enter- 
taining guests,  had  to  be  erected.  Othmar  had 
often  to  defend  himself  against  the  neighboring 
Bishop  of  Constance,  and  other  powerful  lords ; 
for  the  latter,  charging  him  with  a  heavy  crime, 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  property  of  the 
monastery.  He  died  in  exile ;  but  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  St.  Gall,  and  he  himself,  as 
martyr,  was  subsequently  canonized.  At  that 
time  already  a  hospital  for  lepers  was  connected 
with  the  monastery.  Its  origin  is  due  to  Oth- 
mar, who  himself  performed  the  most  menial 
offices  in  it.  His  successors  also  found  violent 
opponents  in  the  Bishops  of  Constance,  who 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  the  free  election  of 
their  abbots,  and  of  the  management  of  their 
possessions.  The  monasterv  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  suifered  such  heavy  losses  at  this  time, 
that  its  own  inmates  declared  it  the  poorest  in 
the  entire  Frankisb  empire.  Its  condition, 
however,  improved  again ;  its  possessions,  or 
equivalents,  were  restored ;  nor  do  these  reverses 
seem  to  have  cooled  in  the  least  the  zeal  of  the 
brothers,  for  the  founders  of  the  abbey  of  Tegern- 
see  obtained  their  first  monks  from  St.  G.,  and 
the  schools,  which  dated  from  an  early  period, 
became  real  models  at  this  time.  In  fact  St.  G. 
became  more  and  more  a  sent  of  science,  to 
which  end  a  distinguished  abbot,  Gozbert  (from 
816-837),  assisted  materially.  His  election  had 
been  once  more  a  free  one,  since  Louis  the  Pious 
had  renewed  to  St.  G.  a  charter  of  Charlemagne, 
which  authorized  it  to  elect  its  own  superiors. 
— A  plan  for  a  large  Benedictine  cloister,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Gozbert,  is  still  existing.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  monastery  was  to  form  a  paral- 
lelogram 430  feet  in  length  and  300  feet  in 
width.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  town 
regularly  laid  off  in  squares,  and  includes  a 
botanical  and  vegetable  garden.  The  burial 
ground,  also  laid  off  and  shaded  with  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  but  without  gravestones  or 
even  crosses,  has  the  appearance  of  a.  peak. 
From  this  plan,  prepared  perhaps  by  an  Italian, 
Gozbert  aaoptea  whatever  suited  the  locality 
and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  St.  Gall.  The 
building  commenced  with  was  the  church.  It 
was  completed  in  seven  years,  and  wns  regarded 
as  fine  an  edifice  as  it  was  costly.  After  this 
the  monastery  was  rebuilt  with  almost  royal 
munificence.  The  vastness  and  populonsness 
of  the  monastery  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in^ 
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the  bakery  there  was  an  oven  in  which  one  thou- 
sand loaves  oould  be  baked  at  onoe,  and  that  the 
mill  needed  annually  ten  new  millstoneR. — The 
monastic  school  became  more  and  more  flourish- 
ing. It  was  divided  into  a  general  one,  and  one 
for  such  Qs  wished  to  become  monks.  Emperors 
and  kings  obtained  their  private  secretaries  from 
this  seat  of  science.  Qosbert  was  also  active 
in  gathering  literary  treasures.  Up  to  his  time 
the  monastery  possessed  only  a  small  store  of 
ihcm ;  but  his  efforts  laid  the  foundation  to  that 
remarkable  collection  of  books,  for  which  even 
now  Sl  Q.  is  famous  in  the  kingdom  of  science. 
This  success  was  due  to  various  causes.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  St  0.  stood  from  the  time  of  its 
founder,  in  connection  with  Bobbio  and  other 
Italian  monasteries ;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  a 
powerful  paftron  in  Charles  the  Fat,  who,  with 
bis  Queen,  made  frequent  use  of  the  library. 
After  having  been  abbot  21  years,  Qozbert  re- 
tired ;  St  Gall,  however,  continued  to  bo  distin- 
guished for  its  intellectual  activity. — Grimald, 
the  third  successor  of  Oozbert,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  was  careful  of  the  reputation 
of  St  Qall,  and  was  in  correspondence  with 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries. 
Solomon  (abbot  from  o99-919)  possessed  the 
highest  administrative  talents,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  abbot  of  II  other  monasteries  and 
bishop  of  Constance.  lie  was  distinguished 
alike  for  extensive  erudition,  stirring  eloquence, 
diplomatic  skill,  but  also  for  ambition  and  love 
of  pomp.  —  Under  such  abbots,  and  successors 
like  them,  the  monastery  could  achieve  great 
things ;  the  more  so,  as  among  the  monks  there 
was  always  a  considerable  number,  who  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  St  Qall.  The  Latin 
was  the  language  of  literature,  although  the 
style  was  not  classical.  Some  of  the  ihonks 
understood  the  Greek  also.  Tho  old  high  Ger- 
man was  also  cultivated  for  literary  purposes ; 
and  only  several  years  ago  H.  Ilattemer  pub- 
lished the  most  important  of  these  old  German 
manuscripts,  treating  of  ascetics,  philosophjr.lexi- 
cography,  and  natural  history.  Nor  was  history 
neglected,  though  it  consisted  mostly  in  pretty 
barren  annals,  martyrologies,  and  lives  of  saints. 
One  of  the  monks  wrote  a  life  of  Charlemagne. 
PtrU,  in  VoU  I.,  of  his  Monumtnia  Germanicc 
historica,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  all  works 
written  on  this  subject  at  St  G.  Hartmuot, 
abbot  from  872-883,  applied  himself  to  geogra- 
phy, and  prepared  a  map  of  the  world.  In 
medicine  Iso  was  distinguished  in  the  9th,  and 
Notker,  called  granum  piperis  for  his  rigid  mo- 
nastic discipline,  in  the  10th  century.  Some 
abbots  and  monks  wrote  hymns,  elegies,  rounde- 
lays, and  comedies.  The  glossoB  Salomonis,  a 
kind  of  encyclopedia  named  after  abbot  Salomon, 

S resent  to  us  the  entire  cycle  of  science  in  those 
ays.  It  gives  special  attention  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Uie  Scriptures.  Though  much  or  its 
matter  is  taken  from  older  works,  it  has  much 
that  is  original,  and  even  enters  upon  philo- 
Bophical  discussions.  But  all  the  monks  of  St 
Gall  were  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Notker  (labeo), 
1 1022,  who  was  at  once  a  divine,  mathematician, 
astronomer,  German  author,  poet,  translator, 
and  musician.  —  Under  such  circumstances  the 
monastic  library  oould  only  increase.    At  St 


Gall  all  kinds  of  works  were  copied ;  the  S.  Scrip* 
tu res,  liturgies,  sermons.  Church  Fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  grammars,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane histories,  works  on  medicine,  and  eren 
collections  of  law.  An  accurate  catalogue  of 
them  still  exists.  The  manuscripts  were  written 
on  parchment  prepared  in  the  monastery,  with 
fine,  olYen  silver  or  golden,  ink,  and  in  a  style 
of  beauty  which  excited  general  admiration.*-<- 
The  schools  were  still  places  of  genuine  educa- 
tion, and  continued  to  be  divid^  into  a  tMn 
interior  et  exterior.  In  both  schools  the  rod  was 
used  to  punish  inattention  and  idleness  of  the 
'  mostly  noble  scholars.  St  Gall  also  famished 
other  institutions  with  teachers.  Among  \\i 
most  distinguished  teachers  were  En^lberi, 
Harimann,  Mareell^  Ratperi,  Kotker,  the  suim- 
merer,  Beginbert,  Bishop  Sahmon,  Sigikari, 
TnotilOf  naltram,  Wikram,  and  Ito, — But  Sc 
Gall  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  chief  mo- 
nastic arts  —  music  and  singing,  which  foand 
there  enthusiastic  followers.  Notker,  the  stam- 
merer, not  only  supplied  texts  to  melodies  foand 
in  an  antiphonary  brought  to  St.  Gall  in  the 
age  of  Charlemagne;  but  ^100  composed  masie, 
in  which  other  monks  of  St  Gall  imitated  bim. 
The  celebrated  hymns,  named  sequences,  wen 

Serfected  bv  him,  and  found  a  wide  favor  in 
rermany,  France,  and  England.  Two  of  Not- 
ker's  sequences,  GrcUes  nunc  omnes  reddamui, 
and  Media  tfiia  in  morU  aumus^  were  translated 
by  Luther  into  German,  and  have  been  a  soaroe 
of  edification  in  the  German  Prot  Church  to  the 
present  day.  Tuotilo,  the  friend  of  N„  gained 
as  performer  the  admiration  of  all  his  hearers. 
He  was  able  to  perform  on  all  known  wind  and 
stringed  instrnments.  Musical  instmctioo  was 
also  given  in  the  monastery  to  those  people  who 
had  a  talent  for  it  The  other  plastic  arts  wen 
equally  cultivated  in  St  Gall.  Tuotilo  executed 
sculptures  and  works  in  demi-relief  on  all  kinds 
of  metal.  He  was,  besides,  painter  and  archi- 
tect Abbot  Immo  wrought  a  golden  plate  for 
the  high  altar,  and  prepared  purple  mass  fest- 
ments  on  which  sacred  scenes  were  embroidered, 
and  also  adorned  the  walls  of  the  minster  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Gall.  Thneko  gaioed 
distinction  as  metal-founder,  especially  of  bells. 
Art  and  expense  were  also  employed  in  orna- 
menting the  church  books  with  gold,  gem^  and 
ivory.  Particular  dwellings  were  assigned  \a 
the  mechanics  of  the  monastery,  by  whom  eren 
shields,  swords,  and  glass-ware  were  made.— 
During  this  flourishing  period  already,  the  mo- 
nastery had  to  endure  many  assaults  ttom  witli- 
out ;  one  by  the  Hungarians  in  925.  With  its 
adjacent  buildings  it  was  therefore  at  that  time 
surrounded  with  a  moat  and  towers.  In  the 
11th  cent  its  most  troubled  times  began;  its 
abbots^  even,  often  laid  aside  their  books  fur  the 
sword.  Korberi,  Lord  of  Stoffeln,  carried  on,  in 
1067,  with  Rumold,  B,  of  Constance,  his  spiri- 
tual superior,  a  private  war ;  and  gained  thus  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  the  first  warlike  abbot 
A  still  more  violent  struggle  was  carried  on  be 
tween  the  second  successor  of  N.,  and  the  abboi 
of  Reichenau,  during  which  the  monastery  and 
the  city,  which  had  gradually  sprang  up  aroacd 
it,  were  twice  sacked  and  plundered. 
Amid  such  oiroumstanees,  St  G.  necessarily 
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departed  from  ite  origin«l  porpote ;  nligioo  ftni 
Botenoe  docJined,  and  its  light,  wbiofa  formerly 
Bhone  far  around«  becasM  nearlj  extmet.  It  m 
tme,  the  igma  taoer  stall  glowed  beneath  the 
aahea,  and  it  mast  not  foe  forgotten  thai  its  lite- 
rary treasorea  were  preserved  from  roin.  —  Al- 
though formerly  already  ▼loladons  of  morals 
and  monastic  disoipline  liad  oooorred,  these  had 
soon  been  suppressed ;  the  excesses  which  were 
practised  under  the  Isfter  voloptoous  nbbots, 
and  amid  the  ignorance  which  then  prevailed, 
eoald  not  show  themselves.  Another  calamity 
for  the  monaster?  was  the  elevation,  in  1204,  of 
its  vaperiors  to  the  rank  of  princes,  as  was  done 
by  King  Philip  the  Hohenstaufen ;  for  this  en- 
couraged the  porevailing  warlike  siHrit,  and  aided 
in  discooraging  lileratare.  This  first  prince, 
Ulrich  VI.,  Lord  of  Hohensax,  became  so 
worldly,  that  two  years  afltervnirds  on  the  day 
of  the  cruoifizion  he  led  an  army  to  the  relief 
of  a  neighboring  besieged  castle.  Another 
abbot  declared  himself  to  be  "  a  monk  in  tbe 
mooastery,  bot  a  prince  at  ooorf  8ome  of  the 
later  abbots  oonld  not  even  wnle,  «nd  outside 
of  the  monastery  often  appeared  in  asecnlargarti* 
Their  own  conrt  was  often  esoeedingly  expen- 
Bive. — For  a  abort  time  tbe  minne-song,  which 
spread  in  the  13th  cent.,  was  prodnctive  cf  good ; 
for  the  Niebelongenlied,  Roland,  Tttorel,  P-er- 
eival,  the  Zng  nadi  Troja,  Ac.,  were  read  in  the 
monastery ;  and  one  of  its  abbots  even  was  a 
minnesinger.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  15th 
oent,  the  alrf)ey  became  allied  to  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy, and  thus  piined  vastljr  in  political  in- 
floenoe.  In  1468  it  enlarged  its  territory  by 
tbe  purchase  of  the  ooonty  of  Toggenburg ;  a 
purchase  wbiofa  entatled  disastrous  consequen- 
ces both  upon  tiie  abbey  and  Switaerlaod.  It 
was  made  wnder  prince  abbot  Ulrich  RUtich^ 
who,  having  arisen  to  this  dignity  from  a  scol- 
lion,  was  as  enterprising  as  he  was  astute.  He 
once  more  raised  tne  revenoe  of  tbe  impoverished 
abbey  to  136,000  florins ;  and,  bj  converting  the 
Latin  school  into  a  gymnasium  and  calling  pro- 
femors  from  abroad^  he  endeavored  to  restore 
tbe  ancient  renown  of  St  G.  For  nearly  30 
years  he  preaided  over  the  abbey,  and  directed 
all  his  eneii^iesio  its  welfare.  lie  died  in  1491. 
—  Id  the  time  of  bis  successor,  Franeit  OeU^ 
lerger,  the  Reformation  took  place,  and  found 
SQoh  favor  among  the  monks,  that  a  minoritr 
of  them  laid  aside  tbe  monastic  garb.  Zurich 
and  tbe  cit^  of  St  Gall  intended  immediately 
afVer  Francis'  death  to  take  measures  against 
the  abbey,  bnt  especially  against  its  supremacy. 
His  death,  at  Rorschach,  March  29,  1529,  was 
hence  concealed  for  six  days;  whilst  those 
monks  .who  bad  remained  faithful  to  their  vows, 
looflt  of  whom  bad  betaken  themselves  to  Ein- 
siedeln,  assembled  at  Rappersweil,  and  elected 
08  abbot  Kilian  Oerman,  a  man  of  great  energy, 
who,  however,  continued  in  office  only  one  year. 
After  the  fatal  baUle  of  Kapjpel  (Oct.  11, 1531), 
the  Cath.  cantons  reinstated  German's  successor 
in  the  abbey  and  the  government  of  bis  territo- 
ries, aud  tbe  city  of  bt  G.  had  to  indemnify  the 
abbey  .—About  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  cent.,  in- 
tellectual activity  once  more  flourished  in  St  G., 
and  ab.  Dieihdm  Blaartr  (f  1564)  U  often  called, 
on  aecoant  of  his  many  servaoos,  tbe  third  fbimder 


of  the  abbey.  Among  tbe  abbots  of  Hm  I7l^ 
centmnst  be  mentioned  A'ut  Reher  { 1630-1654). 
who  was  80  given  to  stndies  that  be  often  sait 
tet  be  would  rather  see  an  incarnate  devil  w 
bis  monastery,  than  an  ignorant  monk;  and 
CcBUstim  (1687-1696).  a  man  of  great  learain^ 
who,  by  his  woHc  against  tbe  four  articles  of  tbo 
Gallioaa  Church,  <%tatned  from  Innocent  Xfl. 
the  Cardioars  bat  Many  difficulties  arose  li 
the  abbey  from  tbe  fiMst  that  the  Ref.  Oburcte 
had  been  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  tbe 
coanty  of  Toggenburg ;  the  mure  so,  since  tba 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  a  lively,  enterprising 
people,  were  warmly  attached  to  libei^.  Bad 
feelmgs  sprung  up  on  both  sides.  'JHie  Ref. 
complained  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
their  spiritaal  superiors ;  complaints,  wnioh  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  18th  cent  led  to  an  open 
war.  Zurich  and  Bern  took  i*ides  with  Togges- 
bnrg;  Loaern,  Uri,  Scbwys,  Dnterwalden,  and 
Kug,  with  the  abbey.  The  latter  was  nnsuccesa- 
ful,  and  sustained  large  pecuniary  and  literarj 
losses;  ibr  tbe  larger  part  nf  its  library  waa 
carried  off  to  Zurich  and  Bern,  part  of  wbidg 
however,  was  subseooently  restored.  From  thif 
time  the  abbey  declined  more  and  more;  first 
from  financial  mismanagenrant,  and  afterwards 
from  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age* 
k  was  finally  abolished  in  consoquence  of  a  lav 
passed  by  tbe  Helvetic  authorities.  Sept  17, 
1798.  Ito  last  abbot  was  Aaeroi^M  Vmrtler. 
Its  series  of  learned  men  is  closed  by  two  of  ila 
es-monks,  lldephomB  v.  Afx,  author  of  a  histoiy 
of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall ;  and  Franz  Weamann^ 
the  historiographer  of  the  abbey  librar^jr. 

luTEB  TON  Knonau. — Retnedhe, 

CteXKioaBllBL  —  By  this  term  we  denominate 
the  spirit  of  tbe  Gallican  Church ;  and  also,  col- 
lectively, its  usages,  immunities,  principles,  and 
riews;  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to 
Rome.  The  Gallican  Church  is  not  an  antic[ni^. 
It  is  the  Frankish  Church  perpetuated  m  m 
peculiar  national  position.  The  tme  Gallica- 
nism  is  not  a  national  chorch  carried  out  to  in- 
dependence of  Rome,  nor  an  opposition  to  tbe 
papacy  bordering  on  heresy  and  schism.  It  is 
that  which  from  the  beginning  distinguishes  tbe 
Cath.  Church  of  France  from  every  other.  ^  Its 
connexion  with  Irenmns  proves  that  a  Gallioaa 
ecclesiastical  association  existed  as  early  as  tbe 
end  of  the  third  cent ;  and  it  claims,  not  that 
it  was  then  out  of  the  common  order,  but  that 
it  held  the  common  position  of  the  time,  and  that 
this  position  has  been  since  maintained  more 
purely  in  France  than  anywhere  else. 

It  is  undeniable  that  tbe  form  which  tbe  (MIo- 
Frankish  Church  attained  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  of  the  bishops,  lite- 
rati and  schools  of  his  time,  is,  as  it  were,  tbe 
ideal,  followed  unanimously  by  its  defenderii 

Satrons,  tbe  princes  and  bishops  in  later  times. 
Tot  that  the  Church  had  it  always  in  mind ;  not 
that  the  national  spirit  used  it  always  with  the 
same  energy  against  Rome.  In  the  varying  in- 
terests of  centuries,  now  the  crown  swervnd« 
now  the  episcopate.  But  with  a  powerful  kinfc 
a  bishop  of  free  thought  a  regular  meeting  m 
tbe  representatives  of  the  realm,  or  an  able  par- 
liament, that  ideal  shone  forth  at  once.  Thoa 
tbe  grand  and  oomrageoos  position  of  Hinomar 
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of  Rheiros  is  accounted  for.  Clearer,  bowcTer, 
becaase  more  equable  and  mild,  is  the  ro^al  de- 
fender of  the  ideal,  Louis  IX.  But  his  very 
mildness  and  equanimity  secured  his  fi^eater 
firmness.  The  true  Oallioan  spirit  of  Louis 
appears  with  the  greatest  decision  from  the 
written  ordinances  of  the  years  1229,  '39,  and 
'70.  The  preamble  to  the  first  defines  the  "  Li- 
berths  et  imm unites  de  TEglise  gallicane."  The 
second  restricts  excommunication,  and  subjects 
the  clergT,  in  civil  matters,  to  the  civil  courts. 
The  third  is  the  pragmatic  sanction.  It  secures 
to  the  crown  the  right  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  episcopal  supremacy,  as  the  general  coun- 
cils of  the  church  define  it.  "And  this,"  says 
Bossuet,  "is  what  we  mean  by  Libert6s  de 
I'Eglise  gallicane.  We  wish  only  common  jus- 
tice, the  true  basis  of  all  good  order  for  the 
church,  under  the  administration  of  the  head 
pf  each  diocese,  according  to  the  declarations 
of  the  councils  and  the  institutions  of  the 
fathers." 

Clearer  and  firmer  stood  forth  this  ideal  con- 
tinually. It  was  prominent  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  IV.  (see  Art. 
Boniface  VIII.).  The  weightiest  matters  were 
discussed  there.  For  the  nation,  it  was  a  ques^ 
tion  of  nationality ;  for  Boniface,  in  revenge  on 
Philip  IV.,  had,  in  a  public  address  at  the  rati- 
fication of  the  office  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Albrecht,  placed  the  nation  under  the  German 
Emperor.  For  the  King,  it  was  the  important 
question  of  royal  prerogative.  For  the  kingdom, 
it  was  the  serious  question  of  taxation ;  since 
the  Annates  would  require  large  sums  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  For  the  Church,  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  concern ;  for  its  entire  position 
with  reference  to  the  papacy  was  in  danger  from 
the  new  relation  which  Boniface  propos^.  And 
scarcely  could  a  worse  time  have  been  chosen 
for  suco  an  aggression,  than  just  when  men  of 
great  spirit,  splendid  talents,  and  superior  know- 
ledge, treated  everything  with  a  masterly  scru- 
tiny, put  all  rights  into  definite  forms,  and  in- 
sisted, no  less  pcrseveringly  than  clearly,  in  the 
lecture  room,  ttie  pulpit  and  the  council,  on  the 
superiority  of  the  general  councils  over  the 
Roman  chair.  And  yet,  resolute  as  were  the 
French  Kings,  the  Parliaments,  the  Episcopate, 
the  Universities,  and  the  Sorbonne  itself  at  their 
head,  not  to  recede  from  the  principles  laid  down 
at  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basle,  which  were 
nothing  else  than  pure  Gallicanism,  the  Roman 
theologians  could  not  omit  any  opportunity  to 
commend  their  own  in  contrast,  and  to  attempt 
anew  their  introduction  into  France. 

Their  only  success  was  the  famous  abolition 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  in  1516  by  the  Late- 
ran  Synod,  with  the  consent  of  Francis  I.,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordat  with  Leo  X.  as- 
signing to  the  crown  the  nomination  of  bishops. 
(See  Art.  Francis  I.)  But  the  causes  of  tnis 
reverse  are  well  known  to  have  been  some  pei> 
sonal  aims  of  the  King,  and  his  chancellor's 
hope  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  But 
the  change  was,  after  all,  uf  little  consequence. 
Gallicanism,  being  more  excited,  was  from  that 
time  only  the  more  energetic.  The  pragmatic 
sanction  was,  sure  enough,  abolished ;  but  the 
three  councils  of  which  it  was  ao  epitome,  con* 


tinued  to  control  the  opinions  of  the  nation  and 
the  position  of  the  clergy.  To  the  earlier  decrees 
of  toe  Church  were  soon  added  those  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  full  adoption  of  which 
would  have  been  the  death  of  Gallicanism ;  but 
France  acknowledged  only  such  of  them  as  suited 
her  own  maxims  of  policy,  her  crown  preroga- 
tives, and  her  Church  laws  and  customs. 

The  two  successive  Cardinals  and  Prime  Min- 
isters of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  Richelieu 
and  Maiarin,  maintained  the  Concordat,  like 
their  predecessor  Du perron.  But  bow  little 
Gallicanism  lost  by  this,  appears  from  the  six 
famous  declarations  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Sorbonne  on  the  8tb  of  May,  1663,  of  the 
following  import :  1.  It  is  not  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  faculty,  that  the  Pope  has  any  power  over 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  King.  2.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  faculty  that,  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, the  King  acknowledges  God  alone  as  su- 
preme. 3.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  lacalty  that 
the  subjects  of  the  King  owe  him  fealty  and 
obedience,  from  which  they  can  under  no  prt- 
tence  be  released.  4.  The  faculty  do  not  approve 
certain  propositions  opposed  to  the  power  of  the 
King,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Galilean  Chutcb, 
that  the  Pope  can  depose  bishops  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  Councils.  5.  It  is  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  that  the  Pope  is  superior  to 
an  ecumenical  Council.  6.  It  is  no  doctrine  or 
dogma  of  the  faculty  that  the  Pope  is  infallible, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Church. 

Thenceforward  only  these  doctrines  could  be 
taught  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  **  D^laration 
du  clerg6  de  France,"  was  sent  by  Bossuet  with 
a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself.  In  vain  did  Alex- 
ander VIII.  nullify  the  Declaration,  and  in  a 
widely  circulated  letter,  try  to  teach  the  French 
cler|y  better.  The  clergy  persisted,  though 
Louis  XIV.  descended  to  a  step  which  was  con- 
sidered a  retraction.  —  We  have  already  said 
that  the  same  maxims  are  still  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  French  Catholic  Church,  as  they  arc 
of  the  French  Empire.  We  only  add  that  if 
Gallicanism  finds  itself  yet  only  a  minority  in 
opposition  to  Rome,  it  is  because  the  earlj  nlcra- 
montanism  has  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
Roman  court.  Fspecially  is  polUietU  ultra-mon- 
tanism  totally  extinct  'Henceforth  no  reason- 
able Pontiff  will  think  of  claiming  superiority 
to  the  royal  or  imperial  crown.  Hhe pecHnitvy 
system  is  likewise  gone ;  the  old  taxes  will  never 
more  be  thought  of.  The  hierarchical  feature 
can  never  disappear.  So  long  as  Popery  main- 
tains its  character,  and  the  French  Church  i» 
Catholic,  so  long  must  the  supremacy  of  tb< 
papal  chair  be  upheld.  Hence,  since  the  favorite 
expression.  National  Church,  is  correct  only  in  a 
narrow  sense,  there  is  here  properly  no'inde- 
pendent  National  Church  at  all.  Not  even  of  an 
independent  patriarchate,  has  Gallicaniam  said 
anything  except  when  under  high  excitement 
As  for  liturgical  and  even  dogmatical  ultra-mon- 
tanism,  it  is  complained  of  in  many  quarter^:, 
in  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  nay,  ereo  bv 
bishops,  and  the  old  Gallicanism  invoked  against 
it;  but  with  a  concurrence  and  effect  aU  the 
less  in  proportion  as  people  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  Rome  in  doctrine  and  liturgy,  not  to  fear 
her  lawless  assaults,  and  to  hope  for  support  and 
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ftnthority  from  this  internal  onitj  ai^iniit  ex- 
tflrnal,  cnurcbly,  and  hierarchical  independence. 
On  this  account,  for  Gallicanism,  asfor  uUra-mon- 
tanisDi,  the  bead  is  broken.  But  that  the  French 
nation,  Church,  clergy  or  worship,  can  ever 
become  Italian,  no  one  beyond  the  mountains 
hopes,  and  no  one  on  this  side  fears.  What 
Bosauet  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  d'Eittr^es,  is  still 
true :  "  Trois  points  peuvent  blesser  les  Romains ; 
I'ind^pendance  de  fa  temporality  des  rois;  la 
jurisdiction  ^piscopale  imm6diatement  de  J68us 
Christ ;  et  l'autorit6  des  conciles.  Yous  saveE 
bien  que  sur  ees  trois  choses  on  ne  biaise  point 
m  France."  This  is  the  genuine  Gallicanism. 
^11  the  rest  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
beat  of  conflict.  The  principal  works  are  those 
)f  PUhou  (Pierre) ;  and  Dupuy,  commentator 
)n  Pithou.  Matter. — J! 

Oallidnus  (P.  Licinius)^  son  and  successor 
)f  the  Emperor  Valerian,  (A.D.,  259-268);  a 
nan  of  by  no  means  small  capacity,  but  not 
suited  to  bis  time.  Amidst  f^reat  disorders  in 
lis  empire  he  spent  his  time  in  ease  and  luxury, 
lis  government  is  of  marked  importance  for 
be  Church,  from  his  having  ordered  free  indul- 
;ence  towards  it  at  the  very  beginning.  He 
ook  less  interest  than  Valerian  in  preserving 
he  established  religion,  published  an  edict  al- 
owing  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
eligion,  and  directed  that  their  burying-grounds 
nd  other  property  which  had  been  confiscated 
inder  the  previous  reign  should  be  restored  to 
hem.  This  edict  is  recorded  by  Eusebius  VII., 
3.  Gallienos  was  murdered  by  his  own  sol- 
iers  on  the  20th  of  March,  268.  The  accounts 
f  bim  are  so  incomplete,  and  so  much  from 
iter  writers,  that  an  accurate  chronological 
tatement  of  the  events  of  his  reign  cannot  be 
iven.  Db.  Pressvl. — Y. 

Oailiom,  a  district  which,  according  to  Is. 
0:30,  must  have  been  situated  not  far  from 
erusalem,  northward,  and  on  the  way  of  the 
Assyrians  towards  the  oitj.      Rubtscbi. — T, 

Gfallion  (roXJuuv),  Galho,  provincial  governor 
r  Aehaia,  residing  at  Corinth,  under  the  Em- 
eror  Claudius,  A.  D.  53,  54.  Ilis  proper  name 
as  Marcus  Annseus  Novatus.  As  adopted 
lild  of  the  orator  Junius  Gallic,  he  received 
le  name  of  Junius  AnniBus  Gallic.  In  the 
ise  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  gave  an  example 
r  firmness  and  dignity,  in  refusing  to  recognise 
^ligious  disputes  before  a  secular  court.  Having 
}luntarilj  resigned  his  place  in  Achain,  he  was 
at  to  death  at  the  command  of  Nero. 

Vaihinoer. — F. 
Oallas,  Vibiva  Trebonianwf,  Roman  Empe- 
»r,  A.  D.  251—253.  On  his  accession  it  appeared 
;  first  as  if  the  Christians,  so  cruelly  persecuted 
f  his  predecessor  Decius,  might  expect  a  season 
'  repose.  But  a  deadly  plague,  which,  having 
'okeii  out  in  the  preceding  reign,  gradually 
tread  through  the  whole  empire,  and  drought 
id  famine  in  many  districts,  enraged  the  popu- 
ce,  VL8  usual,  against  the  Christians.  There 
me  out  an  imperial  requisition  that  all  Roman 
bjects  should  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  procure 
fliveranoe.  When  the  Christians  refused  obe- 
ence  to  this  edict,  the  persecution  began.  Cor- 
ilius,  who,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  had  accepted 
e  office  of  bishop  in  Rome,  under  Decius,  was 


first  proscribed,  then  condemned  to  death. 
Lucius,  his  successor  in  the  episcopate  became 
soon  his  successor  also  in  proscription  and  mar> 
tyrdom.  Gallus  was  so  occupied  by  wars  and 
insurrections,  that  he  did  not  push  the  persecu- 
tion  into  all  the  provinces ;  ana  by  these  tumults, 
which  reunited  in  his  assassination  in  the  sum- 
mer  (if  253,  the  Christians  at  length  obtained 
universal  rest  and  peace.      Dr.  Prbssbl. —  K 

Gallus. — The  man  known  by  this  name  from 
the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.,  is  properly  called 
Gallon,  Gallon,  or  Gilian.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  560,  in  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  a  re- 
spectable family.  He  was  placed  early  under 
the  tuition  of  Columban  in  the  Bangor  mo- 
nastery. With  his  teacher  and  eleven  other 
pupils,  monks  of  Bangor,  he  left  his  country  in 
590  to  lal)or  fur  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  the  distant  East.  They  stopped  however 
among  the  Franks  and  Burgondians;  and  Co- 
lumban made  an  effective  beginning  of  his 
missionary  operations.  He  was  interrupted  in 
610,  and  went  into  the  region  of  the  Alps. 
Gallus  now  became  prominent,  from  being  able 
to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  people,  which 
Columban  could  not  do.  He  labored  with 
great  seal  to  Christianize  the  people,  and  to 
lead  them  into  the  Romish  Church.  After  long 
and  energetic  labor  in  company  with  Colum- 
ban, and  under  his  direction,  he  availed  him- 
self of  an  occasion  to  separate  from  his  leader, 
and  take  his  own  course.  In*614  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall  (see  Art.),  which  grew  to 
princely  wealth  and  dignity,  made  the  name  of 
its  founder  illustrious  in  the  following  centuries, 
and  did  important  service  to  religion  and  the 
Church,  besides  much  in  memorable  ways  for 
the  culture  of  the  sciences.  He  enjoined  the 
strictest  monastic  discipline  on  those  who  placed 
themselves  under  his  superintendence.  Beyond 
what  is  mentioned  above  we  have  few  reliable 
accounts  concerning  Gallus ;  not  anything  cer- 
tain even  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Several 
things  are  related  which  are  worthy  of  little 
credit,  as  to  his  working  miracles,  particularly 
the  healing  of  his  daughter  who  was  possessed 
of  an  evil  spirit;  also  concerning  his  being  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Constance,  and  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  See  of  Constance  over  the  Abbacy 
of  St.  Gall.  There  was  a  life  of  St.  Gallus 
prepared  by  Walafred  Strabo  from  an  older 
work,  written  perhaps  by  Winithar,  A.  D.  766. 
See  also  Perts,  Archiv.  IV.,  328,  &c. 

Albrbcht  Vogbl. — F. 

Oamaliel,  an  eminent  Pharisee,  held  equally 
in  honor  by  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  the 
Christian  Church ;  by  the  Synagoeue,  as  the 
worthy  grandson  of  the  great  Hillel,  and  as  a 
doctor  of  the  law  in  highest  reput«  with  all  t|ie 
people ;  by  the  Church,  as  the  early  instructor 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  as  the  author  of  a  pru- 
dent decision  concerning  Christianity  (Acts 
5 :  34-^9).  So  great  was  his  legal  eminence, 
that  he  received  the  appellation,  "  the  glory  of 
the  law."  The  title  Babban  (our  teacher),  was 
first  conferred  on  him.  It  was  committed  to  him 
to  fix  the  yearly  calendar,  the  reckoning  of  feast 
days,  &c.,  and  he  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
the  Sanhedrin,  under  Tiberius,  Caius,  and  Clau- 
dius.    The  18th  year  after  the  destruction  of 
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Jersialem  is  mentioiied  as  tbe  yeftr  of  his  death. 
In  th«  Tidmvd  be  is  distini^ished  as  '*  the  elder" 
from  his  soo  or  grandson.  Pbbssbl. — K 

Oaogra,  anciently  disttny^ttisbed  as  the  oapital 
of  Che  Rings  of  Papblaconia,  and  subseqooaUy 
■a  ao  Episoopal  See,  and  espeeiallj  as  the  plaoe 
irirare  the  Council  agairut  EtuUUhius,  B,  of 
BelMMte  (see  Art),  was  held  (c.  362-370).  Its 
eanon§  were  important  for  Protestantism,  be- 
oause  they  denied  jostification  by  works,  espe- 
etally  by  monastio  asceticisms  (see  Walch, 
Lathers  sEmmtl.  Sohr.,  XVI.,  p.  2^3).  These 
canons  were  twenty  in  number  (see  them  in 
Mansi,  Sacr,  ConciCnovadampliu,  coUeeiioT,, 
II.,  1097,  d;c. ;  1101,  Ac.),  in  which  as  many 
ascetic  mles  and  oniitums  were  condemned  as 
fanatical.  Among  other  thines  Eastathins  and 
his  adherents  were  accused  m  refusing  to  pray 
or  to  receiTc  the  sacrament  in  the  houses  of 
married  people,  and  of  affirming  that  no  rich 
person  could  get  to  heaven.  The  Council  con- 
demned £.  and  his  peculiar  Tiews.  (See  Scbkl- 
WIG,  EwtrciH,  m  oonc.  Gangrenat :  Dansig,  1721. 
Chr.  W.  F.  Walch,  £ntw.  einer  Tollst.  Hist  d. 
Ketaereien,  III.:  Lpi.,  1766,  p.  536-^77). 

NlUDBCXCft.* 

Oardcni  (flmon^  &e  Jews)  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  for  they  were,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  East,  mndi  esteemed  by  the  Jews.  They 
were  not  only  connected  with  the  palaces  of 
Kings  (Ecdea.  2 : 5 ;  2  Kings 25 : 4 ;  Neh.  3 :  15 ; 
£sth.  1:5),  but  plain  citisens  also  had  them 
connected  with  houses  (Suaan.  4 ;  Luke  13 :  19), 
as  is  known,  e.  o.,  there  were  very  many  in 
Babel  <Jer.  50 :  16;  Diod.  2,  7;  see  the  Art 
BabAY  althouj|;h  later  none  were  allowed  in 
Jerusalem  (Ltgktfoot^  eenUtr,  eharogr,,  before 
ebe  horit  ad  Ev,  Maitth.  cap,  21,  el  horas  ad  MaUh, 
26 :  36),  but  there  were  many  without  the  gates, 
eapecially  in  the  raliey  of  Gihon  (Jos.  B.  /.,  5, 
2,  2).  These  gardens  (^^ii  ^^  0'3J  pro- 
perly enclosure)  were  of  different  kinds ;  partly 
vegetable  (D1'n'JI)»  herb,  and  fruit  gardens 
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for  the  use  of  man  (Deut  11  :  10 ;  Jer.  29  :  5 ; 
Amos  4  :  9 ;  9  :  14  ;  r  Kings  21  :  2),  partly  pro- 
per pleasure  gardens  or  parks  (Suian.  7  ;  Songs 
of  Sul.  0  :  2),  in  which  forest-trees  and  groves 
of  cypress,  laurel,  pomegranate,  fig,  nut-trees; 
etc.,  alternated  with  meadows  and  flower-beds. 
Such  parks,  called  by  the  n on- Hebrew  name 
D^*)D>  ^^^  often  very  large,  and  served  as  a 

bunttng-groand,  «.  g,,  for  the  Persian  nobles 

iXenoph.  Gyrop.,  1,  3,  12  (14) ;  Anab.,  1,  2,  7  ; 
lellen.,  4,  1,  15;  see  besides.  Songs  of  Sol. 
4  :  13 ;  Eocl.  2:5;  Neh.  2  :  8).  The  flowers 
which  were  cultirnted  in  them,  if  less  various 
than  in  our  modern  gardens,  were  not  small  in 
number  or  variety,  particularly  lilies,  roses,  and 
all  kinds  of  odoriferous  shrubs,  as  cypress  (at- 
henna^  especially  native  in  Egypt,  Aiizig^  on 
Song  of  Sol.  1  :  14),  nard,  balsam,  saffron)  etc., 
and  some  exotic  plants  (oomp.  the  figure.  Jes. 
17: 8),  see  Song  of  Sol.  4: 12,  sq. ;  5 : 1 ;  6 :  2, 11. 
In  such  endosMl  pleasure  groves  there  were  also 
baths  (Suian  v.  15 ;  oomp.  2  Sam.  11:2),  and 
generally  great  care  was  taken  to  have  these 
places  well  irrigated,  either  by  locating  them 
upon  ranning  streamy  or  by  conveying  water  to 


and  throngh  them  by  artifi^al 
(Isaiah  1 :  30;  58  :  11;  Jer.  31  :  12;  Song  of 
8ol.4:  l5;£ocl.2:6;Dettt.24:6,etc.).  Kin^ 
and  the  wealthy  mnde  their  fsmily  vaults  in 
eardens  (2  Kings  21  :  18,  26 ;  Matt  27  :  60; 
John  19  :  41.  The  worship  of  idols  waa  ako 
especially  practised  in  groves  and  gardens  (Isa. 
1 :  29;  57  :  5;  65  :  3 ;  66  :  17;  hence  the  eo  ft«- 
quently  recurring  remark :  they  bamt  incense 
under  cTcrv  green  tree,  1  Kings  14: 23;  2  Kings 
16  :  4,  etc.).  On  tibe  other  hand,  oar  Saviour 
frequently  retired  for  prayer  to  a  garden  on  the 
Mount  of  Olivet  Matt.  26  :  36 ;  John  18  :  1.  — 
(See  besides,  v.  Lengerhe^  Kenaan,  I.,p,S9,  sq. ; 
VFiner,  Real-Wdrt-Bnch. ;  PavhfM  Realeoc^kL, 
III.,  p.  1505,  so.;  and  H^ffd^  the  same,  \ .,  pb 
1158,  aq. ;  2bMo*,  Denkbl.  aus  Jems.  p.  94,  sq. 

Ri'KTSCHi.  —  Hcdk, 
QMMsaity  Stephen,  the  natural  son  of  laonel 
Woodville,  B,  of  Salisbury  (brother  of  tlie  wife 
of  Edward  IV.),  waa  born  in  1483  at  St  Kd- 
mund'a  Burv,  Suffolk,  and,  though  posaesaed 
of  no  very  ekerrated  duiracter,  had  supettor  iia> 
tural  talents.  He  studied  at  Oambndge,  and 
diatingoished  himself  for  his  attainaaents  in 
canon  and  eivil  law,  and  the  Greek  langnage 
and  literature,  but  never  excelled  in  theology. 
He  became  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  sent  by  Henry 
YIII.  to  the  Pope  to  negotiate  a  divorce  from 
Catharine.  GUrdiner  aocceeded  in  having  Oaas> 
peggio  sent  to  England  as  papal  legate,  to  aettle 
the  maliter.  In  1529,  Gardner,  who  had  rfr- 
turned  with  Campeggio,  was  made  a  sncmber 
of  the  King's  conncsl,  and  as  such  actively  la- 
bored to  brine  about  the  dirorce,  even  forcing 
Oxford  to  decide  in  favor  of  it.  Thns  be  gained 
great  (avor  with  Henry,  who  appointed  G.  as 
his  eubatitBte  in  the  conference  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France  (1533),  aad  thea 
beftowcd  on  him  the  See  of  Winchester.  G. 
gratefully  became  one  of  the  most  sealoua  adve- 
catos  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecd.  affaita,  and 
most  active  promoters  of  the  schism.  Personally, 
however,  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  Romiah  C^ 
and  even  took  part  in  a  scheme  for  retaining 
old  customs  ana  traditions,  and  reoiattog  iane- 
vations.  At  the  same  time  he  continued,  by 
flattery  and  protestations  of  fidelity,  to  held  llis 
favor  of  Henr^.  He  lay  nnker  the  veproaoh  cf 
secretly  favoring  Kome,  for  he  strove  to  thwart 
Cromwell's  schemes,  promoted  his  downfall,  pre> 
vented  the  union  of  £ngland  with  the  Oermsa 
Protestants,  and  had  his  spies  out  who  reported 
to  him  secret  Protestants,  thnt  he  might  procure 
their  condemnation.  In  oil  this  he  managed  to 
screen  himself  fay  making  it  a  rule  never  to  ap- 
pear as  the  originator  of  an  ecol.  measure,  and 
to  do  nothing  without  the  King's  approval  or 
command.  But  towards  the  clooe  of  Henry*! 
reign  his  influence  declined.  His  bosUUty  tp 
Cranmer  estranged  the  King ;  his  pttrtt<apaticB 
with  London  in  the  overthrow  of  Cranmer,  caused 
bim  to  fall  in  the  public  estimation ;  his  obviom 
effort  to  ruin  the  Queen,  offended  Imt  buafaaad. 
The  King  even  erased  bis  name  from  the  hatd 
the  commission  who  were  to  manage  the  p>vera* 
ment  during  hie  aocoessor's  minority.  To  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Rom.  Catholioa  Hear^  rfr> 
plied:  ^'Gasdiner  would   involve  yoa   nU  in 
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■oablo,  for  he  hat  a  resllesa  Tevengeful  ipiril.^' 
-After  Henr/8  dealh  he  sealoutly  reiinted  the 
eformatory  meaeuree»  and  wah  c»«t  into  prison 
)r  some  weeks.  His  continued  oppoitition  led 
3  his  deposition  and  second  imprisonment 
1551).  Under  Mary,  when  Romish  Catho- 
icism  was  restored,  he  was  released,  and  again 
lecame  prominent  He  regained  his  See,  and 
ras  made  Chanoellor  of  the  realm.  Now  he 
3ok  his  turn  at  persecution.  But  he  counselled 
be  Queen  to  exercise  eccl.  supremacy  for  a  time, 
Q  order  more  effectually  to  promote  the  reatora- 
lon.  Finding  that  persecution  waa  making 
im  unpopular,  he  made  Bonner  his  executioner. 
\,  had  the  Ratification  of  surviving  the  martyr- 
om  of  Latimer  and  Ridley.  Ue  died  in  Oct, 
555.— (See  Weber,  Gesch.  d.  akathol.  Rirchen 
.  Sekten  in  Orossbritt  1.  Th.,  1845 ;  2.  Th., 
853.— J?w^.  Bria.),  Hereoq.* 

Gan&ents  and  Jewels  of  the  Hebrews.  7- 

*be  collective  name  for  garments  in  Hebrew  is, 

9er  mdon.  partis  pro  Mo^  D^H-I?  P^*  ^  "^f!? 

=  the  upp^  garment,  covering,' ulk  .omMimM 
)r  a  cover  at  night  (Ex.  22  :  27 ;  Amos  2  :  8, 
;c);  *)Q  also  designates  a  garment  (Levit. 

:  8 ;  Ps.  109  :  18,  4e.) ;  and  in  poetry,  and  of 

lore  splendid  apparel  {5^13*?  (Job  24 :  7,  10, 

• 

^. ;  Esther  6  :  9,  Ac). 

I.  In  Qenesia  we  learn  thai  in  the  earliest 
imes,  both  animal  and  vegetable  materials  were 
ised  for  garments ;  the  former  prior  to  the  latter. 
7ool  and  gtiaCahair  were  woven  into  garments 
n  the  age  of  the  patriarchs ;  flax  is  first  named 
Q  the  time  of  Mopes  (Gen.  31  :  19 ;  38  :  12,  fto. ; 
Sxod.  9  :  31).  According  to  1  Chron.  4  :  21,  a 
amily  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  devoted  itself  to  the 
ultivation  of  flnz  (RosBLL.  mon,  civ,,  I.,  333, 
q.;  WiLKiNsoK,  III.,  137,  Ac.),  especially  to 
he  making  of  linen.  How  early  cotton  was 
Dtroduced  is  not  ascertained.    tS^&Sf  and  Y^^ 

benee  6ys«fit),  itand  promiscnously  for  linen 
od  cotton  ;  etymologioally  they  designate  wkU&- 
m  (1  Chron.  15  :  27,  Ao. ;  Esth.  1 : 6;  8  :  15; 
f.  Prov.  31 :  22).  Their  traffic  with  the  Egyp- 
ians  (see  Egypt),  renders  it  likely  that  the  patri- 
rcht  indulged  variety,  not  only  in  jewels,  bat 
1  garments  (Oen.  24  :  22,  30,  53 ;  37  :  3). 
oseph's  coat  may  have  excelled  not  only  in 

olors,  but  in  its  cut  (Q'  QQ  ri^flj^*?*"'*®"' 

»     . 

I  the  ends,  reaching  to  the  enda  of  the  arms 
nd  legs ;  extended  garments).  The  Egyptian 
riests  wore  fine  white  linen  (or  cotton,  Chav- 
OLL.  FioxAC,  EgyvU  mus.,  Y.,  192,  Ac.)  gar- 
lenu  (Qen.  41 :  iO) ;  they  were  forbidden  to 
rear  wool,  or  any  dress  made  of  animal  mate- 
ial  (Herod.,  II.,  37.  On  the  linen  worn  by 
ewiiih  priests  see  next  Art).  In  all  ages  and 
mong  all  neople  white  garments,  on  account 
f  their  brilliancy  and  cleanliness,  were  held  in 
igh  esteem,  and  considered  emblems  of  light, 
>rtun6,  purity,  and  holiness  (cf.  Jos.  B,  /.,  II., 
>  1).  Yariecated,  purple  and  red,  purple  and 
loe,  and  scarlet  raiment  were  common  among  the 
lidianttes,  Pbcsoicians,  Canaanites,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  and  were  the  usual 
ecoration  of  kings,  nobles,  and  warriors  (Judges 


5  :  30;  a  :  26;  EaUier  8  :  15,  Ac,  fte. ;  o£  As* 
LI  AN,  txir.  kUt^  6,  6).  Oanoenta  oraameoted 
with  gold  tbreada  are  named  in  Sz.  39:3; 
Ps.  45  :  10,  14,  Ac  ;  cf.  Yiao.,  Jen.  I.,  646,  Ac ; 
XI.,  72).  Concerning  the  red  and  bine  pnrple, 
and  the  yellow  colors  of  the  Phcsnioiana  (Esek. 
27  :  16,  24 ;  Viae,  Gtorg,  III.,  307 ;  Tib.,  II., 
3, 58 ;  Plin.,  XXI.,  22),  and  Lydians  (see  Haet- 
v ANN,  Uebriierin  I.,  367,  Ac  ;  Hexben,  Ueber 
d.  KuBst  d.  Buntweberei  Id.  I.,  2,  88,  Ac  ;  Bo- 
CHAXT,  hierfm,.  III.,  665,  Ac ;  Bbaun,  wtst  aaer. 
keh-.,  I  171-217).  Silk  is  first  mentioned  in 
Rev.  18  :  12 ;  some  think  even  in  Exek.  16  :  10, 
13.  Pliht,  H.  N.,  6,  20,  save  that  half  silk 
garmente  were  brought  from  E.  Asia  to  Greece, 
and  that  there  the  silk  threads  were  drawn  out 
and  woven  into  entirely  silk  cloth  (8cHR8nBB, 
9e»t.  muL,  320,  Ac).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  appliea  to  the  time  of  Esekiel. — The  Mosaio 
km  ordered:  1)  that  garments  of  lin4*n  and 
wool   mixed  (fJC^iS^',  from   the    Coptic  [so 

Gesen.  and  others]  schotU-nes  ss  hjfiius  Jhnbri' 
atui,  or  from  the  Semit.  (so  Boch.,  hieroz,,  J., 
486).  Meier,  derives  it  from  tOyiff  =  ^  m\%} 
should  not  be  worn  (Levit  19 n9,  4c  ;  cf.  Jos. 
Ant,,  IV.,  8, 20) ;  not  because  priests  wore  such 
mixed  apparel  (Jos.  Ant,,  IV.,  8, 11),  nor  as  a 
inoral  symbol  to  show  that  God  desired  UBdi> 
vided  love,  and  that  Israel  should  not  mingle 
with  the  heathen,  but  because  all  confusion  of 
kinds,  all  departures  from  simplicity  were  evil. 
2)  Priests  should  wear  linen  garments.  The 
colored  threads  in   them  were  hardly  of  wool 

iJos.  Ant,,  IV.,  8, 11),  but  of  flax  or  cotton  (see 
Ssek.  44 :  17). 

IL  The  form  of  the  garments.  1)  Those 
worn  by  both  sexes  differed  bat  little ;  those 
worn  by  women  were  somewhat  longer  and 
more  variegated.  The  prohibition,  Deut.  22  :  5, 
was  probably  directed  against  an  Egyptian  and 
Cyprian  custom,  though  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  prohibition  of  improper  mixtures 
(corop.  Mainon.,  more  neboeh,,  3, 27 ;  Michablis^ 
Mos.  Recht,  IV.,  349,  Ac ;  Pezold,  dtpr&miscum 
vest,,  Ac. :  Lips.,  1702,  in  Uffol.  ihes,,  XXIX. ; 
Creuzbe,  Symb.  II.,  34 ;  Movers,  Phon.,  I.,  455, 
&c.).  —  2)  Generally  garments  are  made  full  in 
the  East,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  this  waa 
the  style  among  ancient  Hebrews,  for  3)  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  custom  has  undergone  but 
slight  changes  in  the  Orient.  As  we  have  no 
reliable  Hebrew  relics,  the  best  evidence  of  their 
mode  of  dress  is  obtained  from  that  existing 
among  modern  Bedouins.  Intercourse  with 
other  nations  gradually  led  to  ornamental  and 
luxurious  additions  to  the  original  simplicity 
of  style,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings 
(Is.  3  :  16,  Ac. ;  Jer.  4  :  30,  Ac).  Hence  fre- 
quent reproofs  of  extravagance  in  dress  (Is. 
50  :  9;  51  :  6,  8,  Ac).  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostiee 
(1  Tim.  2  :  9 ;  1  Pet.  3  :  3;  James  5  :  2). 

III.  The  various  articles  of  apparel  used. 
The  full  dress  of  1)  a  man  includea :  a)  nether 
garment  fl3n3>  L^^*  Z*^*^»  ^J  transposition 


tunica.  It  was  a  sort  of  shirt  made  of  woollen, 
linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  woven  whole,  and  striped, 
and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  to  which  it  fitted 
more  closely  than  the  npper  garments.     At  first 
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it  was  made  witboot  arms,  but  afterwards  wider 
or  narrower  arms  were  added ;  it  usually  reached 
to  the  knees,  later,  when  worn  by  more  notable 
persons,  to  the  ankles.  As  the  aprons  of  our 
nrst  parents  were  succeeded  by  garments  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  so  this  took  the  place  of 
that  simplest  of  all  garbs  called,  by  the  Arabs, 
Ihram,  and  which  is  still  used  by  them  in 
lledjas  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  ▼.  Ar.,  364 ;  comp.  T. 
15,  k  1.,  268 ;  T.  54,  II.,  132).  As  the  figures 
on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  attest,  the  hosen  of 
Dan.  3  :  21,  27,  were  a  Perso>Mede  costume 
(Sirabo,  XV.,  734 ;  Herod.,  V.,  49  ;  JTen.,  Cyr. 
VIII.,  3, 13).— A  girdle  fastened  the  underKliress 
around  the  loins.  He  who  only  wore  the  under- 
dress  was  said  to  be  yvfivof,  John  21  :  7  (see 
also  1  Sam.  19  :  24 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  6  :  20 ;  Isa. 
20  :  2;  68  :  7;  Job  22  :  6;  24  :  7,  10).  Fine 
linen  shirts  were  regarded  as  luxuries  by  the 
PhiliMtines  (Judges  14  :  12),  and  afterwards  by 
the  Hebrews  (Isa.  3  :  23 ;  ProT.  31 :  24).    Saal- 

schUti  supposes  7**1D — ^hich  does  not  oorres- 

Sond  to  our  shirt,  as  Schroder  tries  to  show — to 
enote  a  fine  linen,  or  woollen  garment  used  as 
a  mantle,  which  a  person  threw  around  him  at 
night,  Mark  14  :  51,  or  for  enwrapping  corpses, 
Matt  27  :  59 ;   Mark  16  :  4,  6 ;   Luke  13  :  53. 
This  gown,  without  arms,  ond  with  an  opening 
at  the  top  for  the  head,  at  first  worn  only  by 
nobles  (Job  1  :  20 ;  2  :  12),  by  Kings  (1  Sam. 
15  :  27;   18  :  4;  24  :  5,  12;   1  Chron.  15  :  27; 
Esek.  26  :  16),  and  by  priests,  became  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  a  common  article  of  dress,  though 
even  then  regarded  as  a  luxury  (Matt.  10  :  10 ; 
Luke  3  :  11) ;  it  was  the  usual  costume  of  Per- 
sians and  Babylonians,  and  later  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Concerning  the  Ephod, 
see  Art    6)  The  upper-dress,  a  wide  cloak  with 
folds,  variant  in  materinl,  color,   and  figure, 
originally  a  mere  square  piece  of  cloth  about  6 
ells  long  and  3  wide  (comp.  Shaw,  196;  Niebnkr 
B.  62,  R.  I..  126,  T.  29 ;  Chardin,  II.,  p.  100, 
T.  64).    Its  Hebrew  name  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  37  :  29;  39  :  12;  Gen.  9  :  23;  37,  33; 
44  :  13 ;  Jos.  7:6;  9:5;  Exod.  22  :  8 ;  Micha 
2:8;  Deut  22  :  12.    Of  large  size,  it  might  be 
wrapped  round  the  body  several  times  (1  Kings 
11 :  29 ;  Ps.  104,  2),  its  two  opposite  ends  hang- 
ing over  the  arms  towards  the  body,  and  the 
garment  with  its  two  other  extremities  from  the 
back,  or,  the  cloak  being  put  on  the  left  shoulder, 
the  hindmost  end  was  drawn  over  the  back,  and 
the  foremost  over  the  breast  and  the  abdomen  ; 
both  being  tied,  or  fastened  by  clasps.     The 
head  also  might  be  covered  with  it,  2  Sam. 
15  :  30 ;  1  Kings  19  :  13 ;  Esth.  6  :  12.     As  it 
served  for  a  cover  by  night,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  retain  it  over  night  for  debt,  Deut  22 :  17, 
25 ;  24  :  12 ;  Exod.  22  :  27 ;  comp.  Ruth  3:9; 
Exek.  16  :  8;  18  :  7,  16;  Job  22  :  6;  24  :  7,  10; 
Amos  2  :  8.    The  fold  on  the  breast  served  for 
a  pouch  or  bag  in  which  were  carried  grain, 
bread,   meat,    Exod.   12  :   34;   Ruth   3  :  15; 
2  Kings  4  :  39;   Ilagg.  2  :  12;   Luke  6  :  38. 
When  not  worn,  it  was  used  for  a  vessel,  sack 
(Prov.  30  :  4 ;  Judges  8  :  25 ;   1  Sam.  21  :  9). 
saddle  (Matt  21  :  7),  curtain,  tent-cover,  sail, 
hammock  (2  Kings  9  :  13 ;  Matt  21  :  8).    Laid 
by  when  at  work,  or  when  walking  rapidly  (Matt. 


24 :  18;  Mark  10 :  50;  John  13  :  4,  12;  Acts 
7  :  58  ;  22  :  23).  A  particular  kind  of  mantle 
is  denoted  by  n*lK»  Micah  2 : 8  (see  1  Kings 

19  :  13, 19 ;  Zach!  13  :  4 ;  Gen.  25  :  25),  ori^ 
nally  not  so  much  an  ornamental  as  a  plam 
dress  made  of  skins  of  animals,  but,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  highly- wrought  fur-cloak  worn 
by  Assyrian  kings  and  nobles  (Jonah  3  :  6), 
and  Babylonians  (Josh.  6  :  21),  and  in  our  day 
bj  the  Orientals  (Arvieux,  III.,  240:  Russell, 
ISat.-G.  von  Aleppo  I.,  127 ;  Kiebuhr,  R.  I.,  158; 
II.,  2;«,  317 ;  liauhftom  R..  209).  The  figures 
on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  clothed  with  sheep- 
skin fur,  the  wool  on  the  outside  ( Chardiny  xoj. 
II.,  144 1 58 ;  comp.  III.,  245).  For  Chald.  n.ame 
of  mantle  see  Dan.  3  :  21,  and  in  Esther  8  :  15, 
for  that  of  a  king  of  the  Medcs.  In  the  Apt»e. 
and  New  Test,  are  mentioned  garments  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ;txaftvi,  Greek 
military  cloak,  2  Mucc.  12  :  35,  faittened  to  the 
breast  or  right  side,  and  reaching  to  the  kne^a, 
the  Tfl^oftvi  xoxxvtj.  Matt  27 :  28,  crimsun-cnlored, 
worn  by  Roman  emperors,  generals  and  ofiicere, 
and  the  ^xoi^f,  2  Tim.  4 :  13,  a  travelling 
cloak,  with  a  cap  for  the  head.  Lamprid^  Alex. 
Lev.  27.  Sueton.  in  Col.  52.  Cie.  p.  MQ.  C.  20, 
Juv..t  5,  78.  iSenee.,  ep.  87.  Ror.,  ep.  1,  11, 
18.    SUisch  de  pattio  Fault :  Lugd.,  1709. 

2)  For  women  a)  an  under-dress,  the  i^ij^3* 

Song  of  Solomon  5  :  3,  over  which  waa  worn  by 
the  moro  noble  "  a  garment  of  diTers  colors," 

2  Sam.  13  :  18.  b)  As  upper-garment^  besides 
the  common  *1JI3*  ^^at*  21  :  13 ;  22  :  5,  diffe- 

rent  kinds  of  mantillas,  or  styles  of  that  jnst 
mentioned,  as,  e,  g.,  in  Isaiah  ^  :  22,  reils  (Isa. 

3  :  23)  without  which  ventured  in  public  only 
slaves,  Ina.  47  :  2,  common  women,  professed 
singers  {Niebuhr,  R.  I.,  184;  II.,  162),  and 
prostitutes.  (Not  in  earlier  timos,  Geo.  38  :  15). 
According  to  Oriental  custom  (Koran  33, 56),  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  the  wife  also  wore  a 
veil  in  her  own  house,  which  was  only  removed 
before  her  nearest  relatives  with  whom  naarriage 

was  forbidden.    The  ^yn»  !*»•  3 :  19,  =  a  veil 

from  the  head  by  the  temples,  leaving  room  for 
the  eyes;  HSV'  ^^K  <>'  ^1-  4:  1,  3;  6:6; 

T 

Isa.  47  : 2,  =  the  veil  covering  breast,  neck,  sad 
chin,  and  CVy/^  (Gen.  24  :  05 ;   38  :  14.  19] 

:=  a  veil  covering  which,  f;istened  behind  tb€ 
head,  fell  over  the  neck  and  might  be  throvrn 
around  the  whole  body.  As  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  women  enjoyed  sreater  freedom,  th€ 
custom  of  the  Orientals  of  our  day  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  styles  of  vetls^  Re- 
becca travelled  unveiled,  and  Thamar  veiled 
herself,  not  from  modesty,  but  from  opposition 
to  the  previous  practice.  The  pants  of  the 
Eastern  women  ot  our  day  (iSTieduAr  R.  I.,  2AA, 
336,  T.  59,  64]  were  unknown  to  Hebrew  anti- 
quity, otherwise  they  would  have  been  menUooed 

in  Isa.  3  :  16.    The  D^jVSj  in  Isa.  3  :  23  = 

vestes  pellucidcp,  which  concealed,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  bod  J,  according  to  Chald.  Vulff.  Gesen. 
and  A.  Spiegel. 
IV.  To  a  full  dress,  in  a  wider  senae,  be* 
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onged  1)  covering  fw  the  head^  the  tarban 
;9ed  by  tbe  Orientals  of  our  day  as  well  as  by 
he  ancient  Hebrews,  for  men  and  women,  made 
f  different  stuff  and  in  various  styles,  some- 
imes  a  mere  cloth  wrapped  round  tbe  head, 
ometimes  of  very  costly  and  splendidly  wrought 
naterisl,  some  made  high  and  pointed,  others 
ound ;  called,  when  highly  ornamented,  xar'ft- 
X^«  *1N3  (^"^  3  :  20;  61  :  3,  10;  £sek. 
14  :  17,  23).  The  hooded  turbans  were  tied 
ound  the  head  by  means  of  a  clasp  fastened  at 
he  back  part  of  the  head  (Eznd.  29  :  9;  Lev. 
;  :  13 ;  Jon.  2:6;  Esek.  16  :  10).  The  pre- 
ent  Orientals  wind  them  about  with  fine  muslin 
Niehuhr,  R.  I.,  T.  14-23).  Kings  wore  the 
liadem,  and  warriors  the  J73l3f  J73lp*    ^' 

ras  only  in-doors  that  the  turban  was  taken  off. 
I)  Gloves,  an  article  of  luxury,  unknown  to  Ue- 
irew  antiquity.  The  Talmud  {MUchn,  Chel., 
6,  6;  24,  15;  26,  3)   mentions  t]3,  n»Dp. 

rorn    by  laborers,  and   the    Targ.  on  Ruth 

I  :  7,  of  nnnj  taken  off  by  one  who  yielded 

he  rights  of  a  brother-in-law.     3)  Covering 

for  the  feet.     The  O^S^J.  Am.  2:6;  8:6, 

ll7J7J  only  in  Josh.  9  :  5  — like  the  Greek, 

H^r/ui/t<h  MurJcAia — ,  were  leather  soles  fast- 
•ned  to  the  foot  by  two  straps  (Gen.  14  :  23 ; 
sa.  5  :  27  ;  Mark  1:7;  Luke  3  :  16),  to  be  seen 
>n  figures  of  Persepolis  (Niebuhr,  R.  II.,  132, 
r.  23,  6;  B.  63,  T.  2;  fiarwar,  Beob.  III.,  304), 
ind  still  used  in  the  East.  The  nobles  had 
laves  to  put  them  on  and  off  (Ezek.  24  :  17  ; 
>eut.  25  :  9 :  Isa.  20 :  2 ;  Ruth  4:7;  Ezod. 
;  :  5;  J(»sh.  5  :  15),  and  to  carry  them  (Matt. 
;  :  11 ;  Mark  1:7;  John  1 :  27 ;  Acts  13  :  25). 
scholars  thought  it  an  honor  to  do  the  same 
iffices  for  their  teachers  (comp.  Talm.  kiddusch. 
12, 2 ;  Ch.  W,  VoUand,  de  sandaligendia  Hebr. : 
/iteb.,  1712).  On  entering  a  room,  and  holy 
places,  they  were  put  off,  on  leaving,  put  on, 
!:zod.  12  :  11 ;  AcU  12  :  8 ;  Exod.  3:5;  Josh. 
»  :  15.  To  go  bare-footed  was  a  sign  of  mou ru- 
ng, 2  Sum.  15  :  30;  Esek.  24  :  17,  23;  Isa. 
!0  :  2.  The  women  in  particular,  frequentlv 
^momented  them,  Son^  of  Sol.  7:1;  Judith 
0:4;  16  :  9.    The  ffff^D  were,  according  to 

yesen.  and  others,  of  seal-leather,  still  used  for 
oles  by  the  Arabs.  The  Phoenicians  (Virg. 
ien.,  I.,  336),  Babylonians,  and  Persians  (Xen. 
Jyr.  8.  1,41;  Strabo,  XV.,  734;  XVI.,  746), 
ater  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wore  proper 
hoes  with  upper  leather,  also  half  boots,  ac- 
ording  to  Persian  inscrip.  {Niebuhr,  R.  II., 
30 ;  T.  22 ;  Rev.  Porter,  trav.  I.,  T.  39).  Shoe- 
aakers  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (corn- 
tare  Ryncei,  de  calceis  vet.  Hebr,  in  Ugolini 
hes,,  XXIX.  BotibdU,  de  vest,  et  ccdcei*  Isr. : 
lafn.,  1755).  4)  Ornamenie,  particularly  of 
vomen.  Bracelets  worn  not  only  by  these,  but  by 
(len  (2  Sam.  1  :  10;  Numb.  31 :  50),  as  marks  of 
[istinction,  probably  on  the  left  arm.  Sir.  21 :  23 ; 
»f  various  styles,  size  (often  from  the  wrist  to 
he  elbow),  cost,  and  construction  (gold,  silver, 
»n  ivory  ring  fastened  by  a  buckle  of  pearls  and 
jewels,  or  gold  chains,  Isa.  3  :  19 ;  Schrbder, 
.  c,  p.  56),  perhaps,  as  is  the  case  now  with 


the  Bedouin  tribes,  a  simple  ring  of  precious 

metal  without  a  clasp,  and  so  arranged  that  tbe 

ends  turned  towards  each  other  might  be  drawn 

apart.    They  were  also  used  as  amulets  (comp. 

Bartholin,  de  armillis  vet, :  Amst.,  1626.    Nte^ 

6icAr,  R.  I.,  164).      So,  too,  the  earHngs,  as 

attested  by  Jonathan  on  Gen.  35 : 4 ;  Maimonides^ 

idol,  7,   10;    Augustin,    ep,  73;   made  (Gen. 

35  :  4;  Exod.  32  :  2;  Judges  8  :  24)  of  horn  or 

metal,  smaller  or  larger,  sometimes  one,  some* 

times  several  (Mod.  Travel,  count  from  15-20. 

Arvieux,  Nachr.  III.,  250.     WeUsted,  R.  I.,  224. 

Russegger,  II.,  2, 180.    Niebuhr,  R.,  164,  B.  65), 

generally  worn  by  women  and  children,  but 

seldom  by  men.    Strings  of  pearls  were  hung 

from  them,  Judges  8  :  26 ;  Isa.  3  :  19  (Schrbder^ 

I,  e.,  p.  45).      Nose-rings,   Gen.   24  :  22,  47 ; 

Isa.  3  :  21;  Exek.  16  :  12;  Prov.  U  :  22,  of 

precious  metal  or  ivory  (perhaps,  also,  worn  by 

men.  Job  42 :  11 ;  Ex.  35  :  22 ;  comp.  Russegger, 

II.,  2,  180),  so  constructed  as  to  inclose  the 

mouth.    The  Talmud  allowed  women,  on  the 

Sabbath,  only  ear,   not   nose  rings   {Arvieuz, 

Nachr.   III.,  252;  Harmar,  III.,  310;  Marili, 

R.,  216 ;  Niebuhr,  B.,  65 ;  Bartmann,  Hebr.,  IL, 

166,  292;   Schrbder,  contrary,  187).     Finger^ 

rings  were  worn   by  Egyptians  and  Persians 

(Gen.  41 :  42 ;  Esth.  3  :  10 ;  8  :  2)  as  seals  (see 

1  Mace.  6  :  15 :  Curtius  10,  5,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant,,  20, 

2. 3),  and  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  marks  of  honor, 

( Jer.  22 :  24 ;  llagg.  2 :  24 ;  comn.  Luke  15 :  23], 

worn  by  women  (Isa.  3  :  21 ;  M,  Schabb,  6,  1, 

3 ;  Sola,  1,  6),  known  in  the  Patriarchal  times 

[Chardin,  IV.,  23;  V.,  454;  Robinson,  I.,  58; 

O,  Longus,  de  annul,  signat,:  Mail.,  1615). 

Collars  were  worn    by  the  Israelites,  Exod. 

35  :  22,  and  Midianites,  Numb.  31 :  50.     For 

names  and  styles,   see  Gen.   41 :  42 ;  Eseoh. 

16  :  11 ;  Prov.  1:9;  Song  of  Sol.  4  :  9 ;  also  by 

camels.  Judges  8  :  26 ;  Prov.  25  :  12 ;  Song  of 

Sol.  7:2;  Rosea  2  :  15.      In  Prov.  25  :  12,  a 

neck-chain  of  purest  gold.    The  0*?)*irT  ^^'® 

-; 
neck-Iaces  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  corals. 

Song  of  Sol.  1  :  10,  with  various  ornaments  pen- 
dant, Isa.  3  :  18 ;  LXX.  fitpft^sM,  lunulas  TertuU, 
cult,  fern,,  2,  10  (also,  on  the  necks  of  camels. 
Judges  8 :  21, 26) ;  also,  scent-boxes,  olfactoriola, 
Isa.  3  :  20,  amulets  in  form  of  small  serpents. 
D^D^DtS^  were  small  suns,  Isa.  3  :  18,  worn  as 

medallions.  Among  the  Persians  and  Medes 
iZen,  Cyr„  1,  3, 2, 2, 4,  6 ;  Anah,,  1, 5,  8 ;  CuH,, 
3,  3,  13 ;  Sirabo,  4,  197)  nobles  and  warriors 
wore  necklaces.  See  Dan.  5  :  7 ;  16  :  29 :  comp. 
Jen,  Anab,,  1,  2,  27  ;  Cyr„  8,  5,  18.  Finally, 
in  the  East,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
ornaments  about  the  feet  were  peculiar  to  women, 
Isa.  3  :  18 ;  Judges  10 :  3,  ff«p4<y^ia,  so  arranged 
that,  in  walking,  they  made  a  tinkling  sound, 
the  object  of  which  was  either  to  warn  off  or  to 
attract  men,  or  to  accustom  the  wearer  to  a 
graceful  gait,  or  to  protect  the  hymen  (see  Talm, 
ir.  Sabb,  /,  63,  2.  Michakl.  mos,  R.  II.,  156. 
C,  G,  Blumberg,  de  D^DpV  •  Lips.,  1683,  in 
UgoL  thes,,  XXIX.  SchHkUr,  de  vest,  mul.,  p. 
1-17,  116-130).  — The  bride  decorated  herself 
with  these  articles  of  dress  (Isa.  61  :  10;  Ps. 
45  :  10 ;  Esth.  2  :  12) ;  also,  prostitutes  (Judges 
10  :  4 ;  Bar.  6:8;  comp.  Rev.  17  :  4).  In 
I  mourning  all  ornaments  were  laid  aside,  Ezod« 
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33  :  4;  2  Sam.  1 :  24;  Im.  3  :  17»  JM;  Steeb. 
24 :  17.  For  farther  infornMtion  lee  Barimmm't 
HebHIerin  am  Putstiiicb. 

y.  Glotbes  were  made  by  tbe  women,  1  S«m. 
2  :  19 ;  Prov.  31 :  22 ;  Aets  9  :  39,  and  eleaneed 
by  the  lye  of  vegetable  ormineral  alkali.  Tailors 
firet  mentioned  in  Talmud.  For  porificadoii  of 
Wected  garments  (see  Leprosy), 

VI.  Peculiar  ctutonu. — 1)  To  denote  intense 
sorrow,  indignation,  fright,  Ac.,  the  upper-dress 
was  torn,  Qen.  37  :  29 ;  Lev.  10  :  6  ;  13  :  45 ; 
21 :  10;  Gen.  37  :  29 ;  Judges  11  :  35 ;  2  Sam. 
1:2,  11;  3  :  31;   13  :  31;   1  Kings  21 :  27 ; 

2  Kings  5  :  8,  &o, ;  Matt  26  :  65;  Acts  14 :  14 
<— bat  not  by  the  high- priest,  Lev.  21 :  10.  The 
rabb.  law  (Miachna^  moed  keUon,  3, 7  ;  Sehabb,, 
13,  3)  contains  minute  regolations,  see  Othan,, 
Lex.  rabb.,  p.  360 :  laeercUio  vutiumjieri  potest 
exeepto  paUio  extero  et  irUemla  in  omniints  rdi' 
guis  vestis  partibus,  etiamsi  decern  essent,  sed  viae 
mUra  palmcB  longitudinem  lacerant.  Laceraiio, 
qua  propter  parentes  Jit,  nunguam  resuiiur,  qme 
autem  propter  alios,  post  trigesimtim  diem.  Lepers 
were  required  to  tear  them,  Lev.  13  :  45.  /.  O, 
Beidenus,  de  scissione  vestium  Ebr,  ac  gentib, 
nsU, :  Jen.,  1663.  Wickmannshttusen,  de  laeer, 
vest,  ap.  Hebr, :  Viteb.,  1716.  2)  Deep  mourning 
was  denoted  also  by  the  wearing  of  oourvof  (Gen. 
37:  34;  2Sam.3:  31 ;  1  King 20:31,  Ac;  Matt. 
11 :  21 ;  iler.6 :  12),sbape  of  a  sack,  without  arms, 
of  coarse  stuff  and  black  goat  hair  (Isa.  50 : 3),  a 
rope  round  the  loins  (Isa.  3  :  24 ;  2  Sam.  3:31}, 
worn  by  both  sexes  (Joel  1 :  8 ;  2  Maoc.  3  :  15). 
Widows  wore  it  (Gen.  38  :  14, 19),  also  prophets 

Ilsa.  20  :  2),  and  roogfa,  hairy  cloaks  (1  Kings 
9  :  13,  19,  &0. ;  Matt.  3:4;  7  :  15;  Hebrews 
11 :  37)  in  testimony  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Criminals  appeared  before  court  in  filthy  garbs, 
Zach.  3:3;  com  p.  Isa.  64 :  6.  Among  the 
Greeks  (Eurip,  Alcest.,  440;  Crest.,  458 :  ffelen., 
1088)  and  Komans  {Otrid  Met.,  6,  568;  Ike. 
aim.,  HI.,  2)  airas  testes  were  customary. 
3]  White  garments  were  worn  on  festival  days 
U.  SchmUU,  de  usu  vest.  aib.  in  Vgol.  tkes. 
aXIX.)  ;  and  on  celebrated  occasions,  marriages 
(Matt.  22 :  11),  social-banquets,  &c.  (Oleartus, 
pers.  R.-B.,  I V .,  280 ;  Tavemier,  L.  207, 272)— 
riehrOpparel  (£zek.  27 :  24),  holiday^ttire  (Isa. 

3  :  22),  changes  of  raiment  as  is  still  done 
(2  Kings  5  :  6,  22;  Judges  14:  12,  19;  Gen. 
45  :  22 ;  Odyss.,  VIII.,  249 ;  XIV.,  514).  Kings 
and  nobles  had  a  wardrobe  of  splendid  dresses 
(2  Kings  10 :  22)  for  presents  (Gen.  45  :  22, 
te. ;  Matt.  22 :  11 ;  Luke  15  :  22) ;  clothes  were 
also  taken  as  spoils  of  war  (Judges  5  :  30 ; 
2  Kings  7 :  8j,  and  divided  by  tbe  victors  as 
gifts  (2  Sam.  1 :  24).  Such  were  the  garments 
eaten  by  the  moths,  Matt.  6  :  19 ;  James  5  :  2. 
Bokbteri,  a  celebrated  Arab,  poet,  had  received 
so  many  presents  of  clothing  that  he  left  behind 
bim,  on  his  death,  100  whole  garments,  200 
shirts,  and  500  turbans.  Freouent  changes,  and 
washing,  are  peculiar  to  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr, 
R.  I.,  182 ;  Bnrkhardt,  Arab.,  272 ;  Harmar,  II., 
112;  III.,  447 ;  Rosenm.,  Morgenl.  III.,  49)— a 
OQstom  rendered  necessary  among  the  Israelites 
by  theLevitical  uncleannesses  (Gen.  35 : 2;  Ezod. 
19 :  10, 14,  ka. ;  particularly  Zach.  3 : 4).  4)  The 
Orientals  were  fpnd  of  saturating  their  clothes 
with  sweet  smelling  oils,  incense,  and  wood 


(eoinp.  Gen.  27  ;  15,  27 ;  Ps.  45 :  9 ;  comp.  ^aio 
Symi.,  L,  6,  1;  Odyss.^  V.,  264;  XXI..  52. 
5)  Homage  was  evinced  by  the  spreading  of  the 
upper-garment  on  tbe  way  (2  Kings  9  :  13 ; 
Matt.  21 :  8  ;  comp.  Talm.  Cbtnb.,  66,  2).  6)  Ile- 
ligion  impressed  its  marks  on  clothes.  Tbe 
n^lfV  (*VoaHtlw,  Matt  9  :  20 ;  14 :  36 ;  23 :  5). 
were  purple-blue  fringes  by  the  size  of  which  tbe 
Pharisees  symbolised  the  ampant  of  their  piety. 
See  Matt  9  :  20 ;  comp.  14  :  36 ;  Luke  8  :  44 
(BiOer,  de  Hebr.  ve^ib.Jhnbriaits:  Tttb..  1701)>. 
The  Persians  also  used  them  (Niebuhr,  R.  II., 
130, 150,  T.  22, 30).  7)  The  shaking  o/raimeni 
in  one's  presence  aenoted  intense  aversion.  Acts 
18  :  6.  8)  Changing  of  clothes  with  another 
was  a  token  of  great  friendship,  1  Sam.  18  :  4. 
9)  Persons  elected  to  office  were  invested  with 
the  official  dress,  Gen.  41 :  42 ;  £sth.  8  :  15; 
Dan.  5 :  29.  lOJ  The  cutting  of  one's  garments, 
denoted  great  disgrace^  1  Chron.  20  :  4.  With 
tho  Romans  those  condemned  to  death  were 
stripped,  the  clothes  (spolia  smUium)  falling  to 
the  soldiers  who  performed  the  execution.  Matt. 

27  :  35. 

Monographies :  Scrx6dbic,  Comm.  pkilos.  arU. 
de  vest,  mulier.  hebr.  ad  Jes.,  III.,  16-24 :  LagfL 
Batav.,  1745.  A.  T.  Hartxann,  Hebnlerin  am 
Putstische:  Amst.,  1809,  3  vols.  UcoLnro, 
thesaur.  t.  XXIX.,  Archseol.,  by  Jahn^  baual. 
Alterth.,  II.  p.  61-166.  Di  Wbttk,  p.  157- 
164.  Saalscbutz,  L,  3-32.  Gxsenius,  Comm. 
xu  Jesnj.,  III.,  16,  and  thesaurus.  Winkk,  Real- 
w(jrterbuch  unter  Kleidung,  Mantel,  Sohleier, 
Ac.  LariiSR.  —  Ermentrout. 

OarmentS,  Ao2v,  among  the  Hebrews. — ^Chief 
passages,  Exod.  28  :  1-53 ;  39  :  1-^1.  These 
will  afford  us  the  right  point  of  view  from  which 
to  contemplate  them.  They  were  intended  to 
be  a  symbolical  exhibition  of  the  holineas  of 
Jehovah  and  his  followers,  and  of  his  sanctify- 
ing influence  over  the  chosen  people  thnmgb  the 
medium  of  the  priests. 

1.  The  official  dress  of  the  ordinary  priests 
consisted  oT  four  pieces,  a  coat,  a  girdle,  a  boa- 
net,  and  breeches  for  the  kins  (£xod.  2S  :  40- 
43) ;  four  being  a  hoily  number,  and  a  symbol 
of  Jehovah's  government  of  the  world,  must  be 
exhibited  by  the  priests,  his  mediators.  Not  one 
of  them  could  be  omitted :  cauium  est  tarn  dt 
D*1jl3  *1D?nO»  **^  Sacerdoie,  sive  poniifict^ 
cut  d^icerent  vestes  prasscripta^  qneun  de  *lil*r7 
Q**l53  so,  cut  pUires  induerentur,  guam  lex 
pnxeiperet.  Quisquis  sive  ifsopta  sive  ahundanfia 
ita  peccaret,  ^us  mimsterium  illegiiimum  J'uisse 
ac  profanari  censebant  (Selden,  de  success,  ta 
pontif.,  7,  274^/.  thes.  XII.  p.  360.  A^aham 
ben  Dav.,  de  vest.  sac.  C.  1,  UgoL,  XIII^  8,  sq. 
^roun,  vest,  sac.  hebr.,  {  30).  Ilence  xh%  ufc 
repeated   phrase:   "that  he  die  not"    (£zod. 

28  :  35,  43).  The  material  had  to  be  linen  — 
not  wool  (comp.  Ezek.  44  :  17)  which  gene- 
rated sweat,  which  is  a  sort  of  excrement>  and 
so  unfit  for  a  priest  who  was  the  representative 

'  ^he  Jews  of  oar  day  wear  these  fringes  on  tbeir 
wide  prayer-man  ties.  Jabs,  h'i,aa\.  Altenb.,  II.,  dS. 
BoDBNScBATi,  Kirehl.  Verfas.  der  henUg.  Jodea,  IV, 
9-14.  He  who  observes  the  law  of  Zisitb  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  kept  the  entire  law,  whilst  b*  who 
neglects  or  despises  it,  falls  under  tbe  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  Job  38  :  13 ;  oomp.  OradL  ckajim,  2$,  j  $. 
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>th  of  moral  and  LeTitieal  pority  (comp.  Ewald^ 
Iterth..  p.  317).     As  fff;ff\  V!)3  is  made  to 

»  aynoBomous*  in  Biek.  44 :  17,  with  D*F)B^9 

hich  is  always  translated  in  LXX.  by  JUyw 
Sxod.  28  :  42 ;  39  :  28 ;  Lot.  6  :  3  ;  16  :  4, 23), 
means,  beyond    question,   Hnen.      As    the 
gjptian  linen  was  noted  for  its  fineness  and 
azzling  whiteness,  we  must  conclude  that  to  it 
ifers  the  Ilebrew  word  in  Ezek.  9:2;  Dan. 
[>  :  5.  and  ^wyootf,  Luke  16  :  19,  and  fiwMwcmt 
;ev.  19  :  8,  or  Xurm  aco^opoir  xofiKpoy,  Rev.  15  :  6. 
t  symbolised  that  the  servants  of  Uim  who  is 
tothed  in  light  (Ps.  104 : 2 ;  1  Tim.  6  :  16)  are 
r>Tered  with  a  reflection  of  it — light  beiDjg  a  type 
f  holiness  (Job  18  :  5,  &o.),  of  justice  (Ps. 
7  "  6,  &c.),  of  purity  (1  John  1 :  5, 7),  as  dark- 
esifl  is  of  malice  and  wickedness  (Jm*  5  :  20 ; 
loiii.  3 :  12,  Ac.].    Bdhr,  in  his  Symb.  des  mos. 
Lultus,  II.,  87,  nas  conclusively  pointed  oat  the 
Ulacy  of  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the 
sraelites  borrowed  the  style  of  Uiese  garments 
rom  Egyptian  priests  (fur  an  account  of  whose 
resB  see  Spencer,  de  leg,  Hebr,  riL  1,  III.,  5 ; 
ir€gtin.  i  11),  85;    CeUii   hieroM.,  II.,  290; 
om  p.  Hengitenberg,  Moses,  p.  149).    An  ezami- 
;ation  of  these  four  garments  will  show  that 
bey  all  possessed  a  symbolical  meaning.  1)  The 
oal,  as  an  emblem  of  righteousness,  Isa.  61 :  10 ; 
2  :  21 ;  Ps.  132 :  9,  16 ;  Job  29  :  14.    Its  white 
olor  denoted  holiness ;  salvation  and  righteous- 
lesfl  were  partly  typified  by  the  fact  of  its  covers 
ng  AS  much  as  possible  the  nakedness  of  the 
K>dy  (reaching  down  to  the  feet,  Jos.  Ani,^  3, 
',  2,  fto6if^),  and  partly  by  the  fact  that,  like 
Christ's  garments,  John  19  :  23,  it  was  without 
earn,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.    Whole- 
less  is  a  symbol  of  perfection  and  spiritual 
oundoess.    Besides,  there  were  quiltea,  so  to 
peak,  in  the  coat  squares  or  cubes  (v.  16,  20 ; 
:otnp.  Ps.  45  :  14).    The  square  woven  pictures 
rbich   looked  like  precious  stones,  were,  per- 
laps,  intended  to  remind  one  of  the  golden  fill- 
Dgs  of  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  (v.  16, 20), 
ind^  as  these  precious  stones  were,  so  to  speak, 
ioUectors  of  light,  either  to  exhibit  this  as  an 
ntensified  light-dress  (Lichtkleid),  or,  by  this 
;hadow  of  high-priestly  splendor,  to  show  l^at 
n  each  priest  had  to  appear  some  reflection  of 
he  glorjr  supposed  to  dwell  in  perfection  in  the 
ligh-priest.    As  precious  stones  seem  to  be  the 
rlorification,  as  it  were,  of  the  darker  nature  of 
tarth  into  that  of  light,  so  Israel,  as  represented 
>y  its  holy  priests,  seems  to  have  been  elevated 
kbove  its  natural  state  into  that  of  light  and 
lolincss.    2)  The  girdle  (for  its  spiritual  mean- 
ng,  see  Isa.  22  :  21;  1  Maco.  10  :  89;  11 :  58; 
14  :  44)  only  to  be  worn  during  the  discharge 
»f  official  duties,  32  ells  in  length  and  three 
Infers  in  breadth,  after  having  been  wrapped 
•ound   the  body  several  times  reached  down 
o  the  feet  (Jos.  AtU.,  III.,  7, 2 ;  Chemara,  mass. 
rom.  7 ;  Juaitnon,,  de  txu.  eacr.,  8) ;  it  differed 
rom  the  other  articles  of  dress  in  having  woven 
Dto  it  pictures  of  purple-blue,  purple-red,  and 
trimson ;  sometimes  ornamented  with  gold  and 
>recious  stones.    The  four  holy  colors  indicated 
ho  priests  to  be  servants  of  the  Lord  in  the 
lanotuary.    According  to  BShr  (I.,  363 ;  II.,  21, 
yd,  79)  the  flawera  denoted  them  as  mediators 


of  life.      The  reason  why  the  girdio  was  not 

fastened  around  the  loins, 'but  under  the  breast* 
is  stated  in  £«ek.  44  :  18,  "*  they  shall  not  gird 
themselves  in  sweating  places"  (iS^otin,  J  319,  tr. 
massecfa  sevach,  11,  gloss.  Jaroh.).  3)  The 
head-drese;  in  shape,  according  to  Bdhr,  II.,  64, 
like  the  inverted  cup  of  a  fluwer,  or  a  helmet 
In  favor  of  the  latter  supposition,  the  symbulical<. 
meiming  of  the  word  (Isa.  59  :  17 ;  £ph.  6  :  17 ; 
1  These.  5  :  8),  of  the  former,  the  name  of  the 

high-priest's  diadem,  j^^y  (see  Ps.  132 :  18 ; 

92 :  14).  The  priest  was  never  allowed  to  ap- 
pear without  this  sign  of  life  and  salvation  (Lev. 
10  :  6 ;  comp.  21 :  10).  As  to  its  form,  no  reli- 
able inibrmatioD.  The  Rabbinical  accounts 
iMaimon,,  de  waa,  acnictr  8  ;  Ahrah,  ben  Dov., 
f«  ve$t.  eae^  2)  agree  in  stating  that  the  tianii 
both  of  the  priest  and  high-priest,  unrolled,  was 
16  ells  in  length,  that  of  the  former  being  lowev 
than  that  of  the  latter,  and  fastened  like  a  hood 
(Ezod.  29  :  9 ;  Lev.  8  :  13).  (See  Van  de  Wall, 
depUeis  s,  UarU  aaeerd.  etpaniif.  Bebr, :  Amst, 
1714;  comp.  die  Monogr.  von  Wpfer,  de  Haria 
minor,  aaeerd.  in  UgoL  XII.,  854).  4)  The 
breechea  (£zod.  28  :  42;  39  :  28;  Lev.  16  :  4; 
£iek.  44  :  18)  reaching  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  loins  to  the  thighs,  and  covering  the  privities 
both  back  and  front  (£zod.  28 :  42 ;  Lev.  16 : 4), 
fastened  around  the  body  with  bands  (Braim^ 
{  310-335).  Not  to  be  compared  with  the  Per* 
sian  hose,  Dan.  3  :  21  (see  previous  Art),  bat 
with  the  limna  of  the  Koman  Feoiali  (SeSrv.  ad 
Virg,  Aen.  XII^  120:  limua  eai  veatia,  mia  ab 
umbilico  usque  cut  pedes  ieguniur  pudenda 
poparum;  comp.  Martial,,  ep..  III.,  24).  Ao- 
oording  to  £zod.  28 :  42,  the  chief  design  of  this 
garment  was  to  hide  the  privities  which,  so  far 
as  infected  with  sin  and  death,  bad  to  be  oon- 
cealed  with  special  care,  in  presence  of  the  HoIt 
One,  by  the  priests  who  were  the  bearers  of  lifo 
and  salvation.  Hence,  aa  a  garb  of  which  a 
person  had  need  to  feel  ashamed,  it  was  not 
named  with  the  other  parts  of  the  priest's  dress  aa 

mNflfl/l  n*3D /•  but  separately  from  them 
after  the  anointing  and  consecration,  and  waa 
styled  7^Y\y  1B^3  nlD^S.— '^en  officially 

engaged,  the  feet  of  the  priests  were  uncovered. 
To  go  barefooted,  drvffodijffia,  though  not  com- 
manded, was  customary  at  holy  places  (Exod. 
3:5;  Isa.  5  :  15) ;  eomp.  Carpzoo,,  appar.  erit, 
p.  769,  diacakeaiio  rel,  in  loeo  aacro,  Wahh,  de 
relig,  drwcodifoia:  Vet.  Jen.,  1706.  Bartenora, 
ad  cod,  Schekal,,  5, 1.  Maiman,  CheU  hammikd,, 
7,  14.  Braun,  {  33.  RoaenmOUer,  Morgenl., 
I.,  193,  261.  From  India  to  Rome,  among 
Pythagoreans  and  Mohammedans,  we  meet  with 
dyvKo6i70(a  rdigioaa;  the  Egyptian  priests,  how- 
ever, wore  papyrus-Biindals,  Hforod,,  II.,  37; 
Schmidt,  de  sacerd,  Aeg,,  p.  35 ;  contrary,  SH 
Hal,,  3,  28.  —  As  no  one  was  allowed  to  ascend 
the  mountain  of  the  temple  with  a  staff',  shoes, 
a  money-girdle,  or  with  dusty  feet  (Misehna, 
Berach.,  9,  5),  the  priests  frequently  suffered 
from  doloribus  colieia.  For  their  benefit  was 
stationed  at  the  temple  a  medicua  macemm  (M. 
Schekal,  5,  1,  also  Bartenara,  and  Kall^  de 
morb,    aac,,    V.   Ji. :    Hafn.,    1745).  —  From 
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emmiegeiu^  dueii  eoreMjoM  sub  braehiu^  H  e«npiw»- 
ducetu  per  dorsum  ame  pectus  reducU  ei  lijfoi* 
Turn  Alba  iuducUur,  caput  submititMs;  dnmie 
mauieam  dexlram  braekio  dextro,  ti  sinisiram 
siaistro  imponsHS  Albam  ipsam  eorport  adaptai, 
eUvai  ante  ti  a  kUeribus,  kine  inde^  ei  Cinffulo 
per  miniiUruM  a  tergo  sibi  porrecto  se  cinffU. 
Minister  elevai  Albam  supra  simffulum  ctrcmii- 
eit'ca^  ui  houeste  dqtendeat,  ei  iegai  vestes;  ae 
^JMsJimbricLs  dilijfetUer  aptat,  ui  id  latiiudinem 
diffiti,  vel  cireOer  supra  terram  a^ualiier  Jlmat. 
Sacerdos  aecipii  Mampuluim^  oseuiaiur  erueem 
in  mediot  ei  imponU  braekie  simsiro:  deinde 
4ambabus  manibus  aceipiems  SMam  simili  mode 
deosculaiur,  ei  imponii  medium  ^us  esUo:  ac 
transversemdo  earn  ante  pectus  in  modum  erueis, 
ducii  partem  se  simsiro  humero  pendentem  od 
dexiram  ;  ei  partem  a  dextro  humero  pendendem 
ad  simstram;  sic  que  ad  sinisiram  partem  siolee 
extremitaiibus  einguli  hinc  inde  ipsi  einguio  eon' 
jungiL  rubr,^  5.  Bostremo  sacerdos  aetipU 
FUuMiam  (comp.  Gavanti^  ikesamrus  sacrorum 
riiuum^  ed.  Merati,  T.  I.,  p.  1^,  teq. ;  Probst, 
Yerwaltong  der  hoehhmUgon  Euoharistie:  Tub., 
1853). — At  the  oonseeration  of  a  biahop  the  parm^ 
menia  pout\fiealia  coiwwt  of  sandaliaf  amictus^ 
atba^  eingutum,  crux  pedoralis,  siola,  tumedla, 
dalmaOeat  ekirotkeeet,  ptaneta,  miira  auri  phru 
giala,  annuhss  poniifiealis^  baeulus  pastorakis, 
wsanipukis,  gremiale,  A  few  wordi  aboot  these 
not  mentioned  above.  Sandedia,  aa  ornaments 
for  the  feet  since  the  8tb  cent  ( Oom,  TdUz.,  e, 
7,  de  auihoriiate  ei  usu  pallii,  Nr.  2 ;  Binterimi 
die  vondglioh.  Denkwttrdigk.  der  obristkatbol. 
Kirebe,  I.,  2, 369^361 ) ;  Omx  peeioroHs,  time  of 
ite  use  not  detnitely  known  (see  Tkomassin, 
I  c,  P.  I.,  lib.  II.,  cap.  LVIII.,  j  IV.  V.); 
ChiroCkecas^  manicct^  gloves,  the  origin  of  them 
from  the  Apostles,  according  to  Romish  authors 

iGong.  r.v  c.  I,  X.  I.«  15.  Nr.  34;  comp.  Dm 
V«M€,  t.  A.  0.) ;  Miira,  ddaris,  bicomis,  infida, 
birreium,  originally  plnin,  since  the  11th  cent 
with  two  horns,  mystical  sense  of  which :  *'  uiri- 
usque  testcunenii  scieniiam  signijiecd;  nam  duo 
eomua  duo  sunt  testamenia^*  ( Oofut.  T.,  L  c,  Nr. 
37;  Thamassin,  Lc,  {  XI.  XII.;  A.  M,  Coir 
tagni,  de  miira  epiacoporum :  Venetiis,  1829) ; 
Annuius^  symbol  of  dominion,  or  of  the  npiritnal 
wedlock  between  the  bishop  and  the  Cbarch; 
baeulus  pastor(Uis,  sign  of  a  spiritual  shepherd 
{G<mz.  T.,  /.  c,  Nr.  39;  Thomassin,  l.  <r.,  { 
ll. :  /.  A,  Sehmid,  de  annulo  pcutorali :  Helm- 
stad.,  1705,  4to.) ;  Bishop's  staff— being  curved 

Sincurvatura)  —  called  a  crook  in  diatinetion 
rom  pedum  rectum  of  the  Pope  (comp.  /.  ff, 
JUshmer,  jus  eecL  Protest,  lib.  III.,  tU.  XX.,  { 
XXIV.);  the  Oremiale  is  a  silken  cloth  spread 
over  the  lap  of  the  bishop,  which,  on  rising  up, 
the  deacon  removes.  Instead  of  the  common 
superpeUiceum^  the  bishop  wears  the  roehettum 
{Melanges  theologiques  ....  par  des  eccUsiaS' 
tiques  Beiges,  V.  Serie:  Li^ge,  1852,  p.  152). 
The  Ritual  books  contain  everything  touching 
the  changes  of  vestments  and  their  colors.  At 
first  white  was  most  common.  Innocent  III.  {de 
saerifieio  Missas,  lib,  I.,  cap.  65)  diiitinguished 
five  colors,  the  white  in  memory  of  confessors 
and  virgins;  red,  of  Apostles  and  martyrs; 
green,  on  Sunday  and  festiviUs ;  black,  for  fusts, 
celebration  of  the  dead ;  violet  on  Sunday  Lao- 


tare,  and  the  feativa!  of  the  InnoceDta  (con^ 
Gcn>anti,  thesaurus^  P.  I.,  tH.  18,  de  eUnibus 
pfaramenfymim^  together  with  Merali,  «6eerm- 
tiones,  P.  I.,  p.  162,  also  Parial^  dm  coolers  syn» 
boliqiiee  dans  rantiqutt6,  le  moyen  age  ec  lea 
temps  medemes :  Pariii,  1857.  For  eonaeeratieD 
of  veatmenta,  aee  Benedielioaa.  —  The  garments 
of  the  Oveek  eiergg  are^  in  all  eesctial  pointi^ 
like  thoee  of  the  Roeaan ;  the  icodijpK  eorrespoad- 
iog  with  the  alba,  theiSuni  with  the  einguhun,  Aa 
Though  the  Reformation  neeeseanly  iatn^ 
dnoed  a  great  change  in  the  veetnents  of  tha 
clergy,  the  Evang.  Church  undertook  it  neitho 
harmonioualy  nor  contemporaneoaelj.  In  the 
Ibrmnfo  Misaos,  1623,  Luther  says :  **  Feito 
prsBkrivimus.  Sed  de  his  ui  de  oHis  rUibus 
sentimus.  PermiUamus  iiiis  uti  iikare,  nuds 
pompa  ei  luxus  absU.  Ke^  enim  tmmgis  ptaoes 
si  in  vestiims  benedixeris.  Nloe  mtnas  peaces,  si 
sinevestibusbenedixeris.  Nemteemm  vesteseOam 
noa  l)eo  eommendani.  Sea  nee  eaa  etmsecrari 
pdim  aui  benediei,  9elui  sacrum  o^^iiod  futura 
sint  prm  aliis  vestibus^  nisi  genereUi  iila  benedie- 
Hone,  qua  per  verbum  ei  oraiionem  oennis  bsna 
Creaiura  Dei  saneiifieari  docetur,  {sMoqui  nera 
supersHiio  ei  impieias  est,  per  abominstiionis  pern- 
tijices  inirodueta,  sieui  ei  tUia"  {Biehier,  Kireheo- 
ordnongen,  1.,  5).  In  the  Qerman  Mass  aa4 
divine  worship  of  1526,  concerning  Sotidsy  aer* 
vice,  Luther  says:  '*  We  will  leare  remain  tha 
maafr-veatment,  altar  and  flowers,  till  they  ara 
all  uaed,  or  change  what  aeemetb  fit,  bot  if  any 
wiah  it  othenK'iae,  let  it  be  ao."  While  tha 
Brandenbnrg-Nllmberg  Churoh-rej^.  of  15Q 
allowed  the  aneient  order,  the  Wittenberg-C.^ 
reg.  of  1536  abolished  it  To  aroid  aeaadal,  la 
Switserland  it  waa  retained  (aee  Berme^  Ret  ef 
1528 ;  comp.  Basle,  Ghuroh-ritnal  of  1529,  L  &, 
106,  127).  With  the  attempt  to  T«iinite  the 
Evang.  Ghoroh  and  Romish  Chureh  during  tha 
Interim  of  1548,  the  cope  was  here  and  tbcft 
again  worn.  Through  the  exertions  of  Joha 
a  Laaco,  it  waa  determined  for  the  Netherlandi, 
1550,  that  the  altar  ....  veatmenta,  to  which 
something  rayaterious  was  attributed,  should  be 
removed,  and  that  matters  appertaining  to  iba 
aubject  should  be  generally  classed  aai<»| 
o^iotofxu.  The  Reformed  Synod  of  Berg,  1595, 
in  reply  to  the  queation.  Whether  a  proaeher 
might  officiate  in  a  little  white  eoat,  answered 
that  it  could  not  be  tolerated  aa  a  neoessity,  bet 
aa  an  indifferent  thing  {Jaeobson^  Gesoh.  des 
K.-Recbta  von  Rheinland-Weatph.  Urknndes* 
bach,  p.  90).  While  the  Lutheran  Gharek 
retainea  aome  veatmenta  {Riehter^  I,  c,  IL, 
138,  139;  G.-Ord.  of  Waldeck,  1556,  he.)  the 
Reformed  Church  frequently  rejected  them  all 
though  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  other  esteemed  Ref.  theol.  (ctirapw 
Binghami,  opera  ed.  Orischovius,  Tom.  XI.,  |^. 
495).  Fur  the  black  cope  was  frequently  sob- 
Atituted  the  white  casula.  White  collars  (cej- 
laria  depressa)  became  quite  common  (comp. 
Caspar  Calooes,  rituals  eeclesiastieum^  P.  IL.  p. 
515 :  de  vestibus  sacerdoium  ecclesics  evanffelittr\ 
alBo,  /.  H.  Bashmer,  jus  eccl.  ProL  lib.  III.,  OL 
XLL,  i  XLI.}.  From  ^rPs  Past.  TheoL 
(Nlirnberg,  1714),  p.  17,  may  be  inferred  that, 
during  the  17  th  and  18th  cent.,  the  evang.  clerfj 
frequently  changed  the  style.  Thns^  the  Cobtti]g 
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%m1i-«lMl  <£  1626,  p.  851,  IMMda  tlM  use 
'of  frivoloot,  cut   Testmenta,''  aiid   ifisistod 
,n  decorum  dericaU.     The  head-covering  also 
ihtnged  into  a  tbree-oornered  liati  eap,  ^.    See 
ecood  volume  of  Sebaldue  Nothanker's  life  and 
houfi;ht8  (Berlin  and  Stettin,  1775),  in  which  is 
ixhibited  the  gndoal  change  of  the  Oeneveee 
D&ntle,  that  was  at  last  shortened  to  a^  simple 
tripe  fastened  on  the  back.    In  order  to  esta- 
)li8h  oniformity,  it  was  ordered  by  the  decrees 
if  March  20, 1811,  Oct  14, 1816,  that  all  should 
rear  the  gown,  the  coUar,  and  cap,  and  that 
)iBbop8  and  saperinleDdents  shoald  be  diftia- 
;uiBhed  from  the  other  elerey  ooly  by  a  black  silk 
;owo,  over  which  the  bishops  were  to  have  a 
imooth  gold  cross  fastened  to  a  black  silk  band 
oand  the  neck,  and  hanging  to  the  middle  of 
be  breast    Thus,  in  Prnssia.    Similar  in  the 
Slectorate  of  Hesse,  Nassau,  Orand-Dnkedom 
Sizony-Weimar  (decree  of  July  3,  1854),  in 
.Qth.  Chnroh  of  Kassia,  1832.    In  Sweden,  be- 
ides  the  collar  and  the  long  mantle,  on  solemn 
locasions,  in  pUiee  of  the  latter,  is  imed  a  white 
Jb  with  wide  arms,  of  fine  linen,  and  ovser  H  a 
ihaouble  of  black  velvet,  without  arms,  en  the 
ront  of  which  a  snn  set  in  salver,  having  in  ils 
eotre  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  behind, 
D  silver,  «n  image  of  Christ,  or  of  the  cross, 
iesides  theee,  Inshops  and  archbishops  wore  a 
;oIden  cross,    and,    on    solemn   ooeasitfBB,  a 
lithop's  jnantle,  on  the  back  of  which  a  collar 
f  red  siH  hanging  down  to  the  hips,  and  thick 
Dwoven  with  gold  ( 71  W,  v,  Skuhert,  Schweden'a 
^.- Verf.  Bd.  £,  p.  373).  By  the  Synod  of  18&4, 
ran  first  reccmiaendea  the  use  of  the  Togh  ia 
be  Ref.  Oharoh  of  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  gradaal  change  of  clerical  vestments 
iid  insigaia,  a  work,  the  begtnning  of  which 
tos  just  appeared,  promises  ss^sfaetory  results: 
?r.  Bode,  Geaeh.  der  litorgischen  QewlLnder  des 
littehdt  Oder  Entsteh.  and  Entwick.  d.  ktrohl. 
)roamenie  und  ParaoMnte  in  Rlloksicht  aof 
itoff,   Oewebe,    Farbe,    Zeichnang,  Ac.,  and 
lurch  100  AJbbildaogen  in  Farbendraek  erlatt- 
ert,  mit  eiaem  Vorwort  von  Bisobof  Dr.  Ger. 
iuller :  Bobd.,  2  Bde.  (Erste  Lieferung,  1856). 
H.  F.  Jaoobson.  —  ErmaitroiU. 

Oath,  nil  (wine-press),  also  T\T\^*  Titta  and 

'krfj  (Jos.),  Vt^  (LXX.),  Ti»a  ^useb.),  the 
lame  of  foar  diflerent  districts  in  Faleatine. 

1.1  The  moat  celebrated  is  the  PkUiHiam  eUy 
lath  (without  affix),  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
Josb.  13 :  3 ;  1  Sam.  6 :  17),  aad  the  home  of 
be  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  17 : 4).  The  captnred 
rk  of  the  covenant  was  brought  hither  from 
Lshdod,  and  tbon  to  Ekron  (1  Sam.  5:8^10). 
'bis  city  was  taken  by  the  Jews  under  Samoel 

I  Sam.  7  :  14,  when  the  expression  TVif^ljSXt 

oints  to  an  earlier  capture  and  recapture  un- 
sown to  us),  is  iH^in,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  the 
esidenee  of  a  PhiUsttan  King,  Aohis  (1  Sam. 
1 :  10-15 ;  27 : 1-7),  was  captured  later  by  David 

1  Chron.  18: 1),  and  remamed  in  possession  of 
srael  under  Solomon  (1  Kings  2 :  89  is  without 
oubt  to  be  aaderwtood  as  speaking  of  Achis  as 
eine  a  vassal  of  Solomon ),  under  Bahoboam 

2  Chron.  11 :  S),  und  the  succeeding  Kings  of 
udab,  ttotil  ttader  Joash,  when  it  was  eaptured 
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by  Haiael  (2  Kings  12: 17),  was  recaptured  by 
Joaah  King  of  hr^mL  (2  Kings  13 :  25),  fett 
again  into  the  hands  or  the  Philistines  for  a 
short  tiaie,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by 
Usxiah,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Jadah, 
who  made  it  an  open  place  by  tearing  down  its 
walls  <2  Chron.  26 : 6),  aad  thus  destroyed  ks 
importance.    The  sitnatioa  of  this  Gath  was, 
according  to  1  Sam.  5 :  S-10,  in  Uie  neighboHkood 
of  Aahdod  and  Ekron ;  hat  it  does  by  ao  nkeaaa 
follow  from  this  passage,  that  it  is  situated  be- 
tween  these  two  towns,  becaaae  it  was  not  tlie 
geographical  relations,  bat  the  consultation  cf 
the  Philistiaa  princes,  which  decided,  whither 
the  ark  ahould  be  taken  from  Ashdod;  this 
hasty  inference,  whioh  even  Ewald  draws  (isr. 
Gesch.  II.,  427),  also  led  Baaa»er  aad  Stlllp- 
nagel  astray  in  their  map,  and  led  Bobinsoa  to 
seek,  although  in  vain,  for  traces  of  this  city  ia 
this  region.    If  attention  as  only  given  to  the 
statements  a»ade  by  Jerome  concenimg  the  loca- 
tion of  this  citv,  there  need  be  no  doubt  about 
it    He  says  (on  Micha  1) :  *'  €dh  una  est  de 
gwnque  uHnbue  FaUuHnce,  mci$M  JudaoB  ectk- 
jfSaio,  €t  de  Eleuiheropoli  eunt^me  Gazam  kune 
tt»Qlfl^  ^icua  vel  maximus,"  and  (on  Jer.  25): 
**  Oeih  mema  a^pe  eotdhads  eat  Azotho;''  accord- 
inglyOath  was  situated  1]  near  to  theoonfines  of 
Judea ;  but  also  2)  very  near  to  Ashdod ;  there- 
fore between  these  two,  but  so,  that  it  was  also 
in  the  aeigbborhood  of  Ekron,  with  which  agrees 
3),  tiurt  it  did  not  lay  far  from  Eleotheropolis ; 
not  far  ^m  the  road  from  thence  to  Gaza.  The 
truth  therefore  is,  that  we  have  to  seek  for  the 
miiUetian  eitr  Gath  where  Raomer  and  StUlp- 
nagel  have  placed  Gath  Rimmon ;  and  that  Re- 
land  is  right,  when  he  (p.  785)  expresses  the 
conjecture  that  the  Pfaflistian  city  and  Gatb 
Rimmon  are  identical,  viz.,  that  Gath  Rimmon, 
of  which  Eueebiue  says  in  his  Onomaet,,  it  is 
**kume  mUa  prasgrandie  in  duodecimo  miUiario 
Dioepoieoe  pergentibue  ab  ea  EleuiheropoUn^ 
The  affix  of  Eusebius  (Rimmon),  is  so  much  the 
more  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  we  are  certainly 
allowed  to  think  of  the  Philistian  city  Gath  as  a 

fortified  "eminence''  (7lO*T)*  *b^  ^1^  ezptei> 

sion  is  so  frequently  used  concerning  such  points 
in  Pales^ne,  without  it  having  been  added,  on 
this  account,  from  the  earlimit  timeo,  to  the 
name  Gath. 
2.)  A  second  Gath,  which  has  also  the  affis 


T10*1  ^D  ^^  01^  Test^  waa,  aoeevding  to  Joshaa 

19:45,  a  frontier  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and, 
according  to  Joshua  21 :  24,  at  the  same  time  a 
town  of  the  Levites.  The  location  of  the  aecond 
Gath  in  Onomos/.,  suits  this  Gath,  which  Euse- 
bius calls  Tf ^dUf  and  places  between  Antipatas 
and  lamnia ;  as  also  the  account  of  the  ilomi* 
nioan  Brochard,  who  (in  the  13th  cent),  de- 
scribes it  as  ajMimim  caeale,  four  French  miles 
from  Jaffa;  and  the  account  of  Arvieux,  who  (at 
the  end  of  the  17th  cent.),  speaks  of  a  Gath 
lying  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jaffii  to 
Ramla ;  the  place  designated  Gath  oa  the  ma|i 
of  Bergfaaus,  identical  with  Githaim  on  Uie  map 
of  Raumer  and  StUlpnagel,  inhabited  by  the 
Benjaminites  alter  the  esule,  according  to  Neh. 
11:3. 
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3.)  A  third  Gath,  also  with  the  affix  MOH 

already  in  the  0.  T.,  wae,  according  to  Joshua 
21 :  25,  a  Levitical  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
■eh  (but  not  in  £aHt  ManasKeh,  as  Raumer  (in 
bis  Palestine,  p.  190),  affirms  aj^ainst  the  oraer 
of  Levitical  towns  there  enumerated).  Because 
the  LXX.  in  Josh.  21 :  25,  reads  Bat^oav  instead 
of  Oath  RimmoD,  and  a  Oath  Kimmon  of  the 
Danites  is  already  mentioned  in  v.  24,  Winer 
(bibl.  R,  W.  B.,  p.  394).  and  Wefie  (Kirchen- 
lex.  IV.,  312),  regard  the  Gath  Rimmon  of  t. 
25  as  an  erratum ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  this,  but  rather  to  suppose  that  the 
LXX.  already  arbitrarily  introduced  Bat^ooy  to 
impose  the  supposed  erratum ;  because  (to  con- 
clude according  to  the  comparison  with  the  other 
Manassean  Levitical  town,  Thanach),  this  Gath 
Rimmon  was  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  this 
district. 
4.)  A  fourth  Gath,  with'  the  affix  Hepher 

(nsnn  m  or  nan  nna). "  not  difficult  to 

locate.  It  was,  according  to  Joshua  19 :  13,  a 
frontier  town  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon ;  according 
to  2  Kings  14 :  25  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  and  was  situated,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Jerome  (Prois'mium  in  Jotiam),  2  m.  p. 
from  Sepphoris  towards  Tiberias.  The  grave  of 
Jonah  is  shown  here  in  a  mosque. 

Prkssil. — Beck, 
OandentiUB,  Bishop  of  Brizia,  u  e.,  Brescia, 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  No  infor- 
mation concerning  his  native  country,  his  birth- 
place and  his  other  relations  of  life  exists.  He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Brescia,  after  the  death  of 
Pbilastrius,  by  the  affection  of  the  people,  after 
be  had,  in  the  first  place,  declinea  this  honor 
from  modesty.  Although  he  entered  this  office 
while  a  youth  (about  387),  he  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  his  high  calling  with  faithfulness  and 
prudence,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  an  Ambrosius.  In  405  he  was 
most  zealously  engaged  in  tho  cause  of  the 
banished  Chrysostoroe,  as  we  see  from  a  letter 
(No.  184)  written  by  the  latter  to  him.  He 
must  still  have  been  living  about  410,  because 
about  this  time  Rufinus  appears  to  have  made 
the  translation  of  the  Recognitiones  of  Clemens, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Bishop  Gaudentius.  The 
year  of  his  death  cannot  be  certainlj^  fixed; 
Labbi  and  Ughilli  say  427.  His  remains  rest 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in 
Brescia.  His  name  is  registered  in  the  Roman 
Oath.  MartyrologT  on  the  25th  of  Oct.  Ten 
festival-sermons  {Paschalis  decern  termonts) 
bear  his  name,  to  which  he  added  four  others 
on  the  Gospels  (called  tradatus  by  him),  and  a 
fifth  on  the  martvrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  To 
these  roust  be  added  similar  addresnes,  among 
which  is  one  on  the  life  and  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Pbilastrius.  A  treatise:  Rhythmus  de 
Philcutrio  or  lU)er  de  aingulariUtte  clericorum^ 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him — it  be- 
longs to  a  later  time.  —  Another  Gaudentius,  a 
martyr,  is  regarded  by  Roman  antiquarians  as 
the  architect  of  the  Coliseum. — Comp.  Veierum 
Srizice  Episcoporum,  S,  Pkikutrii  et  «.  Gau* 
dentii  opera,  by  Galkardi;  B&hr,  Ohristlich- 
rbmische  Theologie,  p.  164;  and  Eraeh  and 
Chruber,  Art.  Oametttitu,  Dr.  Prkssbl. — Beck, 


Oaia,  fWJlt  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Psle» 

tine,  Gen.  10  :  19.    It  was  first  inhabited  by  the 

Avims,  D^fV'  ^®ut.  2  :  23 ;  Josh.  13  :  3.    The 

etymology  of  the  name  Hfl^  ^^  Sbemitic,  and  b 

either  the  feminine  of  TT^,  the  strong,  as  most 

expositors  suppose,  or,  according  to  Hiizig  (U^ 
gesch.  der  Philistaer,  5  :  3-5),  the  feminine  of 
?V«  goAt  [contra  see  Stark,  Gaaa,  p.  46-48).  At 

the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  it  ii 
said,  Josh.  10  :  41,  that  Josnua  "smote  all  their 
kings  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  onto  Gasa ;  and 
11 :  22,  **  there  was  none  of  the  Anakims  \eh  id 
the  land  of  tho  children  of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza, 
in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained."  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  these  towns  were 
not  conquered  by  Joshua,  but  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  When.  <m 
the  other  hand,  Josh.  15  :  46,  47,  Asbdnd.  Ek- 
ron,  and  Gasa,  with  their  towns  and  villages, 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt  and  the  great  8ea,  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
this  refers  only  to  the  ideal  possession,  and  n^vt 
to  the  real  possession  of  them ;  and  when  it  is 
said.  Judges  1 :  IB,  that  Judah  took  Gaza,  As- 
kelon,  and  Ekron,  with  the  coasts  thereof,  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  beeao^  it 
contradicts  the  following  verse,  where  it  i^  wiid 
that  Judah  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  valleys  (comp.  Stark,  L  e.  p.  129). 
About  this  period  of  the  Israelitic  conquest  of 
the  promised  land,  occurred  probably  the  occih 
nation  of  the  coast-regions  by  the  Philistines 
(see  the  Art.),  and  from  this  time  Gaxa  become 
prominent  as  one  of  the  five  chief  towns  of  ibe 
same.  The  province  of  Gaia  seems  also  to  han 
suffered  from  the  destructive  expeditions  of  the 
Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  Judges  C :  1 
In  Gasa  Samson  performed  one  of  his  migbtj 
deeds.  Judges  16 : 1-3,  and  hither  he  was  brougbt 
bound,  after  the  betrayal  of  Delilah,  and  met 
with  his  death  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  Judges 
16  :  21-31.  David,  it  is  true,  broke  the  8apr^ 
maey  of  the  Philistines  over  Israel,  and  broogbt 
them  into  a  certain  relation  of  dependence,  2 
Sam.  8 : 1,  Liv.  47  :  8 ;  he  even  conquered  Gath, 
1  Chron.  18  :  1 ;  but  they  never  were  nubjo* 
gated,  and  Gaia,  with  the  three  other  chi«f 
towns,  remained  independent.  A  similar  rt»li 
tion  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist  under  So 
lomon,  1  Kings  5:1,4;  1  Chron.  9  :  26.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  Philistines  hi- 
came  again  perfectly  independent,  and  perhai^ 
the  old  hostilities  between  them  and  Israel  broke 
out  afresh,  at  least  the  prophets  repeatedlj  I^r^ 
diet  the  destruction  ot  Guia:  Amos  1:6,7: 
Zeph.  2:4;  Zach.  9:5;  Jer.  25 :  20;  47.  ^q- 
A  subjugation  of  the  Philistines  and  Gnxa  bj 
Ilezekiah  is  historically  reported,  2  Kings  18:  ^: 
Jos.  Ant,,  v.,  2,  4.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Gasa  was  conquered  by  a  Pharaoh  (Jer.  47 : 2), 
who  is,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  Phs- 
raoh  Necho,  with  which  the  notice  in  HerodotfU^ 
II.,  159,  that  Necho,  after  the  battle  of  Magdo- 
los,  conquered  the  (^reat  Syrian  town  Cadjtiflt 
agrees,  if  Cadytis  is  identical  with  Gasa,  wbieh 
may  be  accepted  as  true,  according  to  the  inves- 
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tifj^ations  of  SUzig  (De  Cadyii  urbe  Herodoiea 
dissert,:  Gotting.,  1829)  and  Stark  (Gash, p.  218 
sq.).  However,  this  conqnest  was  not  or  long 
continaiince.  The  overthrow  of  Neoho  at  Car- 
kemisoh  soon  followed,  and  with  it  the  loss  of 
all  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  (2 
Kings  24 :  7] ;  Jer.  25  :  20  refers  to  the  conquest 
of  Oasa,  Askelon,  Ekron  and  Ashdod  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. After  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
Gaza  belonged  to  the  Persian  kingdom  until 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
at  the  end  of  Nov.  322  A.  C,  conquered  and 
destroyed  it  (see  Droysen,  Leben  Alexanders,  p. 
322 ;  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  237-244).  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  at  the  first  division  of  the^  king- 
dom under  Perdiccas,  Gaza,  with  all  Syria,  fell 
to  Laomedon;  but  Ptolemy  soon  took  it  from 
him,  and  placed  a  f^rrison  in  it.  From  this 
time  Gaza  oelonged  alternately  to  the  Ptolemies 
and  Seleucidians  {Stark,  p.  349-406),  until  it 
became  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Syrian 
kings  by  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Antiochus 
III.,  A.  C.  200.  During  the  contests  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Maccabees,  Gaza  was  besieged  and 
wasted  by  Jonathan  ;  and  upon  the  conclusion 
of  A  treaty  of  peace,  the  sons  of  the  chiefs 
[apzo^tti)  were  taken  to  Jerusalem  as  hostages, 
1  Mace.  11 :  60  sq. ;  Jos.  Ant,,  XIII.,  5, 5.  That 
the  siege  of  Gaza  by  Simon  Maccabee,  men- 
tioned 1  Mace.  13  :  43,  stands,  through  a  false 
reading,  for  that  of  Gazara,  Stark,  p.  494  sq.  has 
incontrovertibly  proven.  Later,  Alexander  Jan- 
Qseus  besieged  Gaza  for  a  year,  conquered, 
t>arned,  and  totally  destroyed  it,  Jos.  Ant.,  XIII., 
Id,  3 ;  B,  J.,  I.,  4,  2.  I'he  town  remained  a 
iraste  {Ipijfioi^  until  it  was  founded  anew  by  the 
aroconsul  Gabinius,  A.  G.  58,  Jos.  Ant.,  XIV., 
>,  3,  after  it  had  received,  four  years  before,  al- 
■ead  T»  from  Pompey  the  privilege  of  a  free  C^v- 
^«oa)  town,  Jos.  Ant.,  XIV.,  4,  4 ;  B.  /.,  I.,  7, 7 ; 
therefore  the  Gazians  later  dated  an  era  from 
bis  time  on  their  coin  (Stark,  p.  514).  This 
lew^  town  (i^  vtaVal^a)  was  situated  a  little  south 
if  the  ruins  of  the  old  (icogui^ya^a).  The  ex- 
>re8sion  Acts  8 :  26,  avtfi  iotw  tptjftoi,  also  refers 
o  this  f^fioi  Tc^o,  as  Stark,  p.  510  sq.,  has 
hown ;  whilst  others,  as  RMnson,  Palestine, 
I.,  p.  747,  and  v,  Raumer,  BeitrUge  zur  bibl. 
}eo^r.  Pv  7^  *$[;  f  Palestine,  latest  edition,  p. 
73-6 ;  Winer,  Realwortb.,  I.,  p.  395.  refer  it  to 
he  way  (d>>f ).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
^evrish  war  after  the  massacre  at  Csesarea,  Gaza 
ras  attacked  by  the  Jews  and  burned,  Jo's.  B. 
1,  II.,  18,  1,  2;  but  that  this  was  no  total  de- 
truction,  appears  even  from  this,  that  on  the 
larch  of  Titus  from  Egypt  against  Jerusalem, 
(asA  is  called  the  fifth  station,  Jos.  B.  J.,  IV., 
1,  5.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  towns 
f  Palestine,  especially  Gaza,  became  more  and 
lore  prominent  as  depdts  for  the  Indian  and 
last- Arabian  trade,  chiefly  b^  the  favor  of  Ha- 
rlan, A.  D.  129,  who  established  there  a  slave 
larket,  connected  with  a  regular  festival  (ftori^ 
v^t^  A^puu^),  Stark,  p.  550,  sq.,  so  that  in  the 
tb  cent.  Gaza  is  mentioned  among  the  egregicB 
iviiaies  of  Palestine,  by  Ammiaous  and  Mar- 
ell  in  ua,  XIV.,  8,  and  is  called  by  Jerome 
C^runn,  s.  v.  Oaza)  usque  hodie  insignis  eivUas, 
od  b^  Antonius  Martyr  (Itin.,  c  33),  at  the 
ad  of  the  6th  cent.,  civitas  splendida,  ddidosa^ 


Later  tradition  ( Chron.  Pasch.,  II.,  p.  129)  re- 
ports the  establishment  of  a  congregation ;  that 
rhilemon,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  was  the  first 
B.  of  Gaza.  First,  with  historical  certainty,  a 
B,  of  Gaza,  Silvanus  (t285  A.  D.),  is  mentioned 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  (Euseb, 
Hist.  Eccl.,  YIII.,  22,  25,  and  such  an  one  ap- 
pears also  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  See  Beland, 
Palestine.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  bishoprio 
was  founded  at  the  harbor  of  Gaza  by  Constan- 
tino (Sozom.  Hist.  Ecel.,  V.,  3),  which  continued 
independent  of  the  one  at  Gaza.  This  harbor 
is  first  mentioned  by  Sirabo,  XVI.,  p.  759 ;  ac* 
cording  to  whom  it  lay  7  stadia,  according  to 
Arrian  20  stadia,  from  Gaza;  the  name  of 
which,  Majamus  {Maumfia),  was  changed  by 
Constantino  to  Constantio,  after  his  son  (comp. 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  XVI.,  1,  p.  60) :  since  Julian 
it  lost  its  political  independence  again,  see  Bit- 
ter, I.  e.,  p.  69.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Gaza 
Hilarion  rounded  the  first  hermitage,  and  from 
here  monkery  and  the  founding  of  cloisters 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Palestine  {Hieron.  vit 
nilarion,  Ep.  56 ;  Sotom.  Hist.  Eed.,  III.,  13). 
But  it  was  also  just  at  Gaza  where  heathenism 
maintained  itself  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  and 
under  Julian  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  were  very 
zealous  in  persecuting  the  Christians.  Chris- 
tianity first  gained  a  complete  victory  under  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  when  the  Empress  Eudoxia, 
A.  D.  401,  authorized  Bishop  Porphvry  to  de- 
stroy the  Mararion,  the  temple  of  Maraas,  the 
chief  divinity  of  Gaza,  and  to  build  in  its  place 
a  splendid  Christian  church  at  her  expense.  The 
town  remained  Christian  until  (A.  D.  634)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  under 
'Amr  ben  cl-Ass ;  and  it  soon  attained  to  celeb- 
rity among  them  by  the  tradition  that  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mohammed,  Haschem  ben  ^Abd 
Mon&f,  traded  and  was  buried  there,  see  d^Her* 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient.,  under  the  word  Gazza,  and 
the  Arabian  geographers.  In  672  the  town  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake.  During  the  many 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  it  seems  to  have  suffered 
greatly.  In  1152  the  Crusaders  built  here  a  fort- 
ress, which  was  given  as  fief  to  the  Knight- 
Templars,  who  defended  it  with  courage  against 
their  enemies  ( Wilken,  Gesch,  d.  KreuzzUge, 
III.,  2,  p.  10).  But  in  1170  the  town  and  fort- 
ress were  burnt  down  by  Saladin  (Ibn  el  Atbir 
Chron.,  Vol.  XL,  ed.  Thomberg,  p.  240 ;  Wilken, 
I.  c,  p.  133) ;  later,  the  crusaders  were  twice 
defeated  nea^  Gaza,  in  1239  and  1244  ( Wilken, 
VI.,  p.  580  sq. ;  641  sq.).  From  this  time  the 
town  is  of  no  more  importance  in  history.  It 
again  began  to  flourish  in  the  middle  of  the  17 tb 
cent.,  when  it  became  the  chief  city  of  Pales* 
tine  and  residence  of  an  Ottoman  Pasha,  whose 
rule  extended  oyer  160  districts.  When  Robin- 
son visited  it  in  1838,  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
governor  or  sheik.  The  present  town  is  situ* 
ated  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  31''  27^  20^^  N. 
L.,  and  38''  25^  56^""  £.  L.  from  Paris,  upon  a 
round  elevation,  whioh  is  the  centre  of  the  town, 
although  only  the  southern  half  of  the  elevation 
is  covered  with  houses.  All  traces  of  the  an* 
cient  walls  and  fortifications  have  disappeared, 
according  to  Robinson,  though  Kinnear  (Cairo, 
Petra  and  Damascus  in  1839 :  London,  1841,  p. 
209)  believes  that  they  can  be  traced.  The  pre- 
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Mnt  population  ii  difereotly  esttniftted ;  IloilnA- 
son  says  about  15,000,  with  which  Dr.  Barth 
agrees  (in  Ritter,  p.  50|.  The  inhabitants  liTe 
partly  by  trade,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  po- 
sition of  Gas  a  as  a  place  of  transit  for  the  cara- 
vans between  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia  Petra  and 
Egypt,  and  partly  by  manufactures,  especially 
cotton  goods  and  soaps,  partly  by  horticulture 
and  Rgricultnre. 

Com  p.  Reland,  Pais  At,  p.  787^00.  Rosen- 
MiTLLsa,  Bibl.  Alterthnmsk.,  II..  1,  p.  384-390. 
Histoire  des  SuUans  Mamehuks  de  VEgypte  ecriie 
en  Arabe  par  Taki-Eddin-Ahmed-MahriA,  tror 
duiU  en  fianeais^  etc.,  par  Qatrem^rb  :  Paris, 
1837,  Tom.  I.,  Append.,  p.  228-239.  Robinsoh, 
Piilestine,  II.,  p.  634-648.  Bitter,  Erdkunde. 
XVI.,  1.,  p.  45-64.  Concerning  the  ancient 
history  until  the  oonouest  by  the  Mohammedans, 
consuU  SriLRK,  Forschnngen  zar  Oesch.  a.  Altera 
thumsk.  dee  faellenisohen  Orients.  Gaza  u.  die 

rhilistaiache  Kttste,  eine  Monographie :  Jena, 
852,  6.  A  fine  Tiew  of  Gnsa  is  found  in  Datid 
Bobbrt's  Vues  et  ManumeHta  de  la  Samte  Terre : 
BruxeUea,  1845, /of.  Lwr.  VIII.,  no.  45. 

AR9roi.n— BedL 

Ckoelle,  ^3y»  fiofwo^i  is  an  animal  whose 

• 

genus  falls  between  the  deer  and  the  goat,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  Gaselle  of 
Syria  and  Arabia  (Antilope  dorcas)  is  2|  feet 
high,  and  about  16  inches  long,  has  a  brown-red 
•back  and  white  belly,  black  horns,  which  it  lays 
back  on  its  shoulders  when  running,  ears  6 
inches  long  and  tail  about  8  inches,  on  each 
knee  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  and  beautiful,  fiery, 
black  eyes.  It  can  leap  from  2  to  3  ells,  and 
walks  very  fast,  whence  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
agreeably  agile,  2  Sam.  2  :  18 ;  1  Chron.  12  :  8, 
of  the  fleet,  Prov.  6  :  5,  and  of  the  timid,  Isaiah 
13  :  14.  It  is  the  image  of  feminine  grace  and 
loveliness  to  orientals.  Song  Sol.  2 :  7,  9,  17 ; 
3:5;  4:5,  wherefore  its  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  females,  2  Kings  12 : 1 ;  2  Chron.  24 : 1 ; 
Acts  9  :  36.  This  animal  belongs  to  the  clean 
animals,  and  its  savory  meat  appeared  regularly 
upon  the  table  of  Solomon,  1  ICings  4  :  23. 

GAa  or  Gdba,  y^^  (height),  LXX  Po^, 

• 

Josephus  r^fid,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  18  :  24|,  given  to  the  Levites;  David 
smote  the  Pbiliatinee  from  Geba  to  Gaier  (2 
Sam.  5  :  25) ;  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  passed 
through  Geba  (Isaiah  10  :  29) ;  King  Asa  built 
Oeba  and  Mispah  with  the  stones  and  timber  of 
Ramah  (1  Knigs  15  :  22) ;  and  from  this  time 
Geba  was  the  northern  frontier  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  23  :  8) ;  in  ihe 
oennttng  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  the  citisens  of  G^ba  and  of 
Bamah  are  counted  together  (Eira  2  :  26 ;  Neh. 
7  :  80).  Geba  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
difierent  Gibeas,  from  Gebim,  and  from  Gibeon ; 
neither  the  etymological  affinity,  nor  the  geogra- 
phical Doamess,  nor  yet  the  variable  appeltattons 
of  Eusebios  (see  Art.  Gibea),  furnish  any  valid 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  of  names 
also  exists  in  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that 
Geba  was  to  be  oimfbnnded  with  these  places. 
According  to  the  above  passages,  Geba  is  close 
bj  Banu^y  on  the  road  from  Ai  and  Mich- 


maah  to  Jemsslem.  about  osk  Oermsn  mile 
northeast  of  Gibea^SanL    It  is  called   by  the 

Sesent  Arabe  Djeba,  to  distiagmsfa  it  from  B 
ib  (Gibeon)  and  from  TeU-el-Ful  (Gibe^^ul), 
see  liobinton. 


Oebal,  the  name  1)  of  a  tribe  la  ArabiA  P^ 

trea  (according  to  Ps.  83 :  6,  733),  and  2)  a 

Phoenician  sea-town  (according  to  Eiek.  27  :  9). 
The  latter  was  celebrated  for  its  carpenters, 
whom  Solomon  already  «mploye4  in  boildii^ 
the  temple  (1  Kings  5  :  32),  and  by  whom  the 
ships  of  the  rich  traders  in  Tyre  were  also  built 
(Exek.  27  :  9).  According  to  theae  statements, 
we  cannot  find  ancient  Gebal  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Laodicea  [Abulf.,  Syr^  p.  109,  59),  bat 
reoognixe  it  in  the  well-known  ByUos,  the  seal 
of  a  worship  of  Adonis  (SlnAo,  16,  755),  aot  far 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  24  milea  fixm  fie- 
rytus,  between  Sidon  and  the  cape  ^  acpuoMttr 
(PUn^  5,  17;  MeL,  1,  12;  EtuiaiJL  ad  Dion. 
perieff,  912),  according  to  Ptolonj  (5,  15,  4J 
67«  40^  and*33*»  56^ 

The  tribe  Gebal  appears  in  the  aboTusnamed 
passage  from  the  Ps.  as  the  ally  of  the  Edoia- 
ites  and  Israelites,  of  the  Moabites  and  Hagar> 
ites,  of  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekitea,  ela, 
against  the  people  of  God.  If  we  compare  with 
this  2  Kings  14 :  7 ;  2  Chron.  25 :  11,  it  appeals 
already  that  the  Gebalites  must  have  lived  with 
or  among  the  Edomites,  although  not  aa  one  and 
the  same  tribe.  Herewith  agree  tho  accoasti 
concerning  Edom  and  Seir,  in  Qem.  36  :  20; 
23  :  29,  where*  it  is  true,  no  tribe  Gebal  is 

namedfbnt  a  son  of  Seir, named  hobtSL  fr}ty\jff\ 
and  a  SOB  of  this  Sobal,  named  Sbal  (SlsT)- 

A  Syrian  Sobal  is  therefore  also  mentioned,  J«- 
dith  3  :  1,  according  to  the  text  of  ^e  YuIcaK 
with  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  I^bya,  and  Cicifia; 
in  the  histories  of  the  crusaden,  tlie  astme  name 
appears  often  as  a  province  in  the  aootb  of  IV 
lestine,  con«titnting  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrea 
( QuiUam.,  ^/r.,  p.  781,  812,  834).  The  chB- 
dren  of  the  Horito  Seir,  however,  were  the  abo> 
rigines  of  the  land  of  £dom,  and  were  eoa- 

Suered  by  the  Edomites,  altiK>ugh  not  entiniy 
ispossessed  (Gen.  12 : 6 ;  36:25;  I>euL2:12^ 
Conquered  and  conquerors  now  lived  together 
and  they  were  finally  commingled  in  fact  as  wd 
as  in  name,  so  that  not  only  Edom  and  Seir  are 
frequently  used  as  synonymous,  but,  pan  ^ 
Mo,  Gebal  also.  Josephus  caHs  an  IdniDeia 
district  ro0o9^«$«  Eusebius  (in  Onmm^  vnder 
Ife^ioca)  rf0aXi;rM7  (comp.  also  Siepk,  Bys^  p.  ^i 
265) ;  Euseb.  limits  the  name  to  the  enviroBs  of 
Petra,  as  there  is  still  at  the  present  day  a  ^ 
triot  there,  which  is  separated  from  the  diatnd 
Kerek  by  the  valley  El  Ahsa,  cidled  IXshehsl 
(Seetaen,  XYIII.,  390;  Burkk.  R„  lU  674, 67S. 
and  thereon  Geaen,  Anm.,  p.  1066 ;  Rofkhuon, 
III.,  p.  103  eq.  806);  notwithstanding,  it  8f> 
pears  that  Eusebios  already  used  the  word  Gela- 
lene  for  Idumea  in  general  (comp.  jBefead,  p. 
84) ;  wherefore  the  Targ.  Jonaih,  tktwmjm  sobaa- 

tutes  JtSaj.  rh^i  for  l^yaf  (comp,  Gea. 

14 :  6;  33  :  16 ;  36  :  8;  Num.  24  :  18 ;  Dent 
1 : 2 ;  2 : 1),  likewise  the  Targ.  Atero*.  and  fkrg. 
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^ron.,  finally  also  ibe  Samaritan  Tenion  (Dent 
1:2;  2:1;  33  :  2;  Qen.  32  :  3;  33:14,16; 
16 :  8,  9).  PiissBir— JSedb. 

GebhJUrd  IL,  Ihiehieaa,  Arcbb.  and  Elector 
)f  Culugne,  of  the  noble  family  of  TruobNeasi  of 
iValdenburg,  son  of  William  of  Waldenburi; 
lod  Johanna  of  FUrstenberg,  rendered  himself 
loted  by  bis  transition  to  the  Evang.  Ghorob, 
uid  connection  with  the  Dnohesa  Agnes  of 
^Unsfeld.    Born  Not.  10,  1547.    Influenced  by 
lis  uQcie,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  Otto,  of  Augs- 
)Qrg,  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church,  he  studied 
It  Iiigoltftadt,  Dillingen,  Bourges,  Bologna,  and 
iome.    Ill  the  15th  year  of  his  age  (1562)  be- 
tame  cunon  at  An^barg;  1507,  at  Strasburg; 
570,  at  Cologne ;  in  1574,  dean  of  StraHb.,  and 
.576  provost  of  Augsburg.    On  Dec.  5,  1577,  he 
ras  elected  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  plaoe  of 
}aunt  &ilentin,  vrlio  nad  resigned.     Though 
Accused  of  leaning  towards  Pn^testantism,  Pope 
iregory  XIII.  confirmed  bis  nominatifm,  and  on 
iug.  24,  1578,  at  his  consecration  in  Ci>blents, 
le  subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
hring  the  latter  half  of  1579,  Gebbard  liecamo 
4»)uainted  at  Cologne  with   Duchess  Agnes, 
rfaose  beauty  attracted  universal  admiration. 
Iome  have  ii  that  he  had  known  her  previously 
D  the  cloister  of  Gerisheim,  Brugt,  Hist,  de  5 
^apcs,  Tom.  V.,  p.  39 :  '*  II  visitoit  si  souvent  un 
Joovent  de  reli)(ieuse  (Gerisheim),  sous  pr6tezte 
!j  faire  lee  functions  d'un  bon  Pastenr,  qu'il 
«vient  6perduinent  amoureuz  d'une  Chanoi- 
lesse  de  ce  mon^st^re,  nonim^e  Agnes  de  Mans- 
$ld."    ller  broihem,  greatly  esasperatod  at  his 
onduct,  demanded  that  he  should  marry  her, 
rhicb,  indeed,  be  did,  after  having  joined  the 
•Vang.  Church  in  1582.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
armed  by  the  well-known  Zaoharius  Ursinus. 
le  won  deprived  of  hia  archie piscopal  dignity ; 
nd  on  April  I,  1583,  was  issued  against  him 
be  Pap;il  bull  of  excommunication,  in  opposi- 
ion  to  whioh  appeared:  In  dnathemaiismumt  cut 
htgoriiis  XllL  P^P.  RomanuM  lUusiritM,  fninci- 
Km  GeUhardum,  eto.,  damnavit,  Leonhardi  Wa- 
amundi,  Thuringi^  admonitio  etc. :  Lugd.  Bai,, 
583.   The  cathedral-chaptor  elected  archbishop 
May  23,  1583)  Duke  £rnst  of  Bavaria.    Now 
Dsued  a  conflict  of  arms,  which  decided  the 
ODtroversy  between  him  and  G.,  who  had  un- 
ertaken  the  defence  of  his  rights;    Yielding  to 
be  force   of   circumstanoee,  G.   withdrew  to 
itrasburg,  where  he  discharged  the  office  of 
ean,  and  died  May  21,  1(>01,  without  leaving 
oy  issue.    Agnes  survived  him ;  the  time  of  her 
leath  is  unknown.  —  (Comp.  JoH.  Dat.  KUlir, 
yifs.  de  aciis  et  fatia  Oebhardi,  Tmchsessi  Ar^ 
hrEpiscopii  et  Ekctoris  Coloniensie^  infausti 
tarUi:  Altdorfi,  1723;  Barthold,  im  Histor. 
Wbcnbuch  von  Ranmert  Neue  Folgc,  1.  Jnhrg. : 
«pz.,  1K40.  NauDBCKKR — Ermeatrout, 

Gedaliah,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Jerusar 
sm  for  his  father  (see  2  Kings  22  :  12;  Jer. 
6  :  24 ;  comp.  v.  16),  was  placed  by  Nebuchad- 
ezzat,  after  the  sack  of  this  city,  governor  over 
hat  portion  of  the  people  whom  he  had  not  car^ 
led  off  to  Babylon  (ilUziff,  on  Jer.  40  :  7).  lie 
esided  with^smali  garrison  of  Chaldeans  at 
lizpa,  in  ti^^eighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Jer. 


1:8;  40:7;  2King825:22).   His  reign  was 
f  short  daration.    At  the  expiration  of  two 
24 


months,  inflneneed  by  enmity  to  G.,  on  account 
of  his  friendship  for  the  Chaldeans,  Ishmael  de* 
vised  a  eonsptracy  which  resulted  in  bis  death, 
and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Jews  who  lived 
with  him  at  Miipa  (Jer.  41 : 1 ;  2  Kings  25  :  25) 
He  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonito 
kings,  who  hated  the  Jews,  and  wore  glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Chaldeans.  Afraid  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans,  those  who  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter fled  to  Egypt  For  the  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Gedal.  see  Art.  on  Jewuh  Fesiivah. 

Oeh  ler — ErmtntrouU 

Gebemift  (riit^a),  one  of  the  two  expressiona 
of  the  New  Test,  for  Ml  viz. :  Matt.  5 :  29,  30; 
10  :  28;  18  :  9;  23  :  15;  Mark  9  :  43,  45; 
Lnke  12 : 5 ;  James  3 : 6,  and  only  employed,  in 
distinction  from  j[5ik,  to  indicate  one  of  the  lead- 
ing torments  of  hell,  or  the  disposition  of  a  hell- 
ish tormentor.  The  abnve-cited  passages  of  the 
New  Test,  show  plainly  that  it  was  a  national 
expression  for  bell,  which  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles adopted ;  bnt  to  conclude  from  this,  that  no 
real  state  of  the  damned  in  the  sense  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this 
image,  is  by  no  means  allowable.  This  Chal- 
dean and  Greek  word  originated  from  the  He- 
brew 03n  ♦  j  (Josh.  15 :  8).  in  full  D3n"T3  Ut 
or  in  Chetib  ban  ♦JD  ♦J  (2  Kings  23 :  10), 

the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  and  fruitful  yalley 
soothwest  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  which,  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch,  was  used  for  this  purpose  (2 
Kings  23  :  10;  Jer.  7  :  31 ;  19  :  5,  6;  32 :  35). 
This  beautiful  region  became,  on  this  account, 
so  abhorred,  that  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon threw  corpses  and  foul  things  of  all  kinos 
into  it,  and  in  order  to  burn  them,  a  constant 
fire  was  kept  up  (to  which  ref<*r  the  words,  *'and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched").  The  situation  of  this 
valley  was  placed  at  first  southeast  of  Jerusalem 
(so  still  Genn,^  Lex,,  Art  ^J|,  and  in  the  appen- 

dix  to  the  Art.  Qnr?  *J3  ^3);  or  the  southeast- 

em  low  country  of  Kidron  was  reckoned  to  it 
(so  Cotopieits^  in  his  twiner.  IiierosoL,  et  «yr.,  p. 
260,  also  8M)er,  on  his  map  of  Jerusalem) ;  the 
valley  of  Rephaim  has  also  been  confounded 
with  it,  in  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  be^n 
sooth  of  Zion  (comp.  the  map  of  Grimm),  whilst 
this  valley  running  from  Bethlehem  from  south 
to  north,  only  runs  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
opposite  to  Zion,  and  according  to  Josh.  15  :  8 ; 
18  :  16.  it  appears  that  the  same  mountain 
which  limited  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  in  the  west, 
limited  the  yalley  of  Rephaim  in  the  north. 
According  to  Jer.  19  :  2,  it  lay  before  the  east 
gate;  according  to  Josh.  18  :  16;  15  :  8,  the 
borders  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
ran  through  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  ;  according  to 
Neh.  11 :  30,  Beersheba  and  the  valley  of  Ilinnom 
were  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  Wilk., 
Tyr.,  8.  2.  in  Gent.  Franc,  Karte,  Trav..  161, 
186 ;  Brocke,  II.,  38 ;  and  comp.  Beland,  PalUst. 
353).  The  beginning  of  the  depression  of  the 
valley  of  Ilinnom  is  went  of  Jerusalem,  south 
from  the  road  to  Joppa ;  its  southern  direction, 
however,  turns  at  the  western  angle  of  Zion  to- 
wards the  east,  and  declines  into  the  lower  val- 
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ley  of  Ktdron  not  far  from  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  i  Robinson,  II.,  p.  38,  sq).  The  portion  of 
the  ▼alley  of  llinnom  made  notorious  by  the 
worship  of  Muloch  (which  Josias  defiled,  2 
Kings  23  :  10;  Jer.  7  :  31;  19  :  6;  13  :  14; 

oomp.  Isaiah  30 :  33),  was  called  Tophot  (nOIl* 

Tofi>,  Tot^»  T(i^»  from  the  Chaldean  Mf) » 

to  Tomit  (comp.  BbUeh,  de  infemis,  I.,  p.  80, 85), 
and  it  is  just  this  extreme  point  (described  bv 
Bobituon,  I.,  365,  366,  as  a  chasm  filled  with 
gardens  and  groves),  where  the  Talley  of  llin- 
nom descends  into  that  of  Kidron.  Jerome 
says  (ad  Jer,,  7, 31) :  Ilium  locum  ngnificai,  qui 
SUoe  fontibua  inHgcUur  et  est  amceniif  aique 
nemorosuM  hodieque  hortorfim  prcebet  delieias, 
Eusebius  says  ( Onom,,  under  Ooff^) :  Ey  ^cpo- 
Of f MM(  Aikioff  lf(  m  6§ixp%ftfU  o  toHOf  ovru  jtoXir- 

Aypof  tH  sfoa^tfMf,  M  tb  *Ax*i^j^akfMx  ;t*^p^«  Con- 
cerning this  parallel,  comp.  the  Art  Aceldama, 

Prkssil — Beck. 

OeileTi  of  Kautersherg,  —  The  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  is  important  for  the  his- 
tory of  homiletics.  The  pulpit  strives  to  free 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  scholasticism,  and  to 
rain  a  fresher  life.  This  advance  is  due  less  to 
the  revival  of  classical  studies,  than  to  a  desire 
generalW  felt,  and  increased  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  to  come  nearer  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  laity,  and  thus  to  exert  a  stronger  influ- 
ence upon  them  than  hitherto.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  preacher  had  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  views  of  the  people,  use  their  lanf^uage, 
renounce  the  stiff  rules  of  scholastic  homiletics, 
and  speak  with  more  liveliness  and  ease.  Such 
popular  preachers  arose  contemporaneously  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Their  works 
abound  in  expressions  and  images,  which  offend 
our  more  refined  taste,  but  were  then  necessary 
to  popular  eloquence.  Use  has  at  times  been 
made  of  these  phenomena,  to  establish  a  special 
class  of  grotesaue  and  burlesque  preachers, 
whose  sorties  or  wit  have  excited  merriment, 
and  who  have  received  more  attention  in  comic 
than  in  theological  literature.  But  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  this  very  return  to  the  imagina- 
tive and  often  uncouth  lanf^uage  of  the  people, 
this  exodus  from  the  terminology  and  method 
of  scholasticism,  was  an  advance  which  deserved 
&r  more  serious  consideration.  In  Germany 
Geiler  was  the  most  eminent  of  these  popular 
preachers.  He  was  born  at  Schaffhausen,  March 
16,  14^.  In  his  third  year  he  lost  his  father, 
but  was  educated  by  his  grandfather,  a  wealthy 
citisen  of  Kaisersberg.  in  1460  he  visited  the 
Universitv  of  Freiburg,  where,  in  throe  years 
afterwards,  he  became  doctor  artium.  In  1465 
he  lectured  on  the  commentaries  of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  the  sentences  of  P.  Lombard,  and 
several  books  of  Aristotle.  In  1469  he  became 
dean  of  the  facuUas  artium.  He  does  not  seem  at 
this  time  as  yet  to  have  purposed  to  enter  the 
priesthood ;  to  this  purpose  ne  was  led  by  the 
reading  of  mystical  books,  especially  those  of 
Gerson.  In  order  to  study  these,  he  went,  in 
1471,  to  Basle,  where  also  he  lectured  on  philoso- 
phy, and  in  1474  became  Decanut  artium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  Baccalaureus,  and 


in  1475  Doctor  of  Theology.    In  1476  he  was 
called  to  Freiburg  as  Professor  of  Tbeolo^; 
shortly  after  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   But  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
qualified  him  more  for  the  office  of  preacher 
than  of  professor ;  when,  therefore,  he  was  called 
as  preacher  to  WUriburg,  he  did  not  heeitate  to 
accept  the  call.    When  he  was  about  to  remove 
to  this  new  sphere,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
P.  Schott,  bailiff  at  Scrasburg,  to  choose  the 
latter  city  as  the  sphere  of  his  labors.   At  Stras- 
burg  there  was  at  that  time  a  want  of  pious  and 
qualified  preachers.     Protracted   quarrels  be- 
tween the  bef^ging  friars  and  the  clergy  bad 
done  great  iiyurv  to  religion,  especially  in  the 
congregation  of  the  minster.  To  prevent  further 
disturbances,  the  authorities  had  even  taken 
down  the  pulpit  of  the  minster.     Bot  the  first 
movements  of  a  better  spirit  brought  effectual 
help.    Schott  established  from  his  own  income 
an  endowment  to  support  a  preacher,  who  was 
to  be  a  D.  D.,  and  to  belong  to  no  order.  Geiler 
was  the  first  one  called  to  this  endowment.    He 
followed  the  call,  and,  from  1478  to  his  death, 
labored  at  Strasburg  with  a  seal  which   has 
brought  his  memory  down  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  his  first  sermons  was  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Robert    April  18,  1482,  he  opened  a 
Synoa  at  Strasburg  with  a  sermon  on  the  de- 
generacy of  the  clergy,  especially  the  higher ; 
and    the    necessity  to  restore    purer    morals. 
Bishop  Albrecht,  though  little  inclined  to  adopt 
Geiler s  counsels,  nevertheless  instituted  a  vis- 
tation  of  his  diocese,  by  which  many  abuses 
were  brought  to  light.    In   1485  Geiler  was 
urgently  invited  by  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Angf- 
burg,  to  become  his  chaplain ;  and  if  not  this, 
at  least  to  spend  a  year  at  Augsburg,  in  order 
to  be  a  model  to  his  clergy  and  a  teacher  to  hit 
people.    In  1488  Geiler  satisfied  this  wish ;  he 
delivered  at  Augsburg  a  series   of    sermoos, 
which  was  afterwards  printed.     The   Bishop 
with  difliculty  allowed  him  to  retorn  to  Stra9- 
burg ;  but  Geiler  again  visited  the  city  the  year 
after.     At  the  same  time  Basle  made  him  a 
brilliant  offer.    Philip,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
also  wished  to  secure  him  ;  but  the  requests  of 
his  friends  detained  him  at  Strasburg.     Here 
he  was  so  popular,  that  the  chapel  in  which  be 
preached  soon  became  too  small,  and  the  waz^ 
dens  of  the  minster  created  for  him  id  tbe  nsv? 
of  the  chnrch  a  beautiful  pulpit,  which  is  ftil 
an  object  of  admiration.    The  Emperor  Max.- 
milian,  who  often  visited  Strasburg,  also  fonneti 
an  attachment  for  Geiler,  attended  his  preaeb- 
ing  at  every  visit,  and  created   him   impensl 
chaplain.      In  1503  he  invited  Geiler  to  vis.t 
him,  and  sent  to  him  50  florins  fur  his  tnrr- 
ling  expenses.    Geiler  was  also  highly  esteeicfU 
by  the  authorities,  who  listened  respectfully  ' 
his  proposals  for  the  elevation  of  morals,  aci 
the  improvement  of  the  Church.     Nor  did  bf 
enjoy  in  a  less  degree  the  confidence  of  tb* 
people,  to  serve  whom  was  his  constant'  siic 
He  strove  above  all  to  establish  a  pablic  Lacis 
gymnasium,  and  a  higher  school  tor  thei>lo^ 
and  canonical  law.    Though  he  did  not  succeed  . 
in  this,  a  Latin  school  was  nevertheless  esta-  J 
blished  in  connection  with  the  minster;  and,  &t 
Qeiler's  suggestion,  a  distinguished  faaraanist 
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from  the  school  at  Sohlettstadt  placed  at  its ' 
head.     He  urged,  moreover,  the  abolition  of  the 
rack,  a  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners, ' 
the  erection  of' a  public  charity  fund,  in  order  ; 
to  stop  8treet-b€(j^ing,  and  that  the  sacraments  ' 
should  be  allowed  t<»  criminaU  condemned  to 
death.    At  the  election  to  supply  a  successor 
to  Bishop  Albrecht,  deceased,  he  exhorted  the 
chapter  to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  Church 
alone.      He  died  March  10,  1510,  universally 
lamented  by  the  people,  who  loved  him  for  his  be- 
nevolence, gentleness,  independence  and  purity. 
Brant,  Rhenanus,  Reuchlin,  and  some  younger 
humanists,   among    whom   was    Melanchthon, 
wrote  elegies  and  epitaphs   upon  him.      The 
monks  of  St.  John,  at  Strasburg,  erected  in  their 
church  a  tablet  to  his  memory.     By  his  will  Q. 
devised  his  excellent  library  to  remain  in  the 
zninster  parsonage  for  the  use  of  his  successors. 
His  other  property  he  devised  to  his  relatives, 
the  poor,  the  hospital  at  Colmar,  and  various 
churches.  —  In  theology  Geiler  was  a  mystic, 
though  of  the  French  school.    He  therefore  con- 
demned not  only  those  who  wished  t4i  become 
too  ecstatic  in  their  contemplation,  those  of  the 
free  spirit,  but  even  said  of  Tauler  that  he  could 
be   followed   only  when   properly  understood. 
His  favorites  were  St.  Bernard  and  Gerson ;  to 
the  latter  of  whom   he  showed  a  remarkable 
aimilarity  of  mind  and  labor.    On  a  journey  to 
Marseilles  in  order  to  vi^ii  the  grave  of  M.  Mag- 
dalene, he  stopped  at  Lyons  to  visit  Gerson's 
^rnve  and  obtain  copies  of  some  of  his  works. 
Some  of  the  Chancellor's  works  he  translated 
and  published  with  a  preface  from  bis  own  pen ; 
others  he  explained  in  his  sermons.  >  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Geiler  moved  yet  wholly  within 
the  sphere  of  scholasticism  ;   for  although  at 
times   he  denounced   useless  discussions   and 
subtleties,  he  nevertheless  wished  the  scholas- 
tics to  be  used  in  the  schools ;  and  when  the 
war  against  them  commenced,  he  urged  Wim- 
pheling  to  defend    the   "disputatious   theolo- 
gians.''    He  rejoiced  in  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  but  this  only  to  a  certain  extent;  for 
although  he  had  been  classically  educated,  al- 
though  intimate  with   Reuchlin,  Wimpheling, 
Khenanus,   Brant,   and    other   humanists;   he 
nevertheless  feared  with  some  of  the  latter,  that 
tlictse  revived  studies  would  injure  the  "noble 
and  subtle  dialectics"  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  the  reading  of  the  heathen  poets  would 
taint  the  morals  of  the  young.   His  reformatory 
tendencies  have  been  set  at  too  high  an  esti- 
mate.    It  is  true,  he  preached  against  the  de- 
^xcnerncy  of  the  clergy  and  the  worldliness  of 
the  monasteries;  he  complained  that  there  were 
so  mtkxxy  theologi^  but  so  fevrtheophili;  he  ex- 
pressed some  few  evangelical  ideas ;  neverthe- 
less all  his  labors  have  in  view  the  reformation 
of  life,  and  not  the  purity  of  doctrine.   Although 
attacked  by  immoral  monks  and  ignorant  priests 
he   still   regarded   the  Church   as  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.  He  preached  "  that 
the  Scriptures  must  not  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  private  judgment"  as  is  done  by  tho>»e  of 
the  Free  Spirit;  nor  according  to  the  text,  as 
the  Hussites;  but  we  must  understand  the  text 
as  the  holy  teachers  have  interpreted  it.     He 
believed  in  astrology,  witches,  and  ghosts ;  out- 


ward works  were  not  without  value ;  and  al- 
though he  urged  the  removal  of  indecent  cus- 
toms and  noisy  displays  in  worship,  sought  to 
lighten   the  penitential  code,   and  refused  to 
countenance  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  he 
yet  (m  the  other  hand  insisted  upon  other  exer- 
cises and  customs,  which  are  peculiar  to  Catho- 
lic pietv.     Besides  the  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
of  St.  Magdalene,  he  made  frequent  others  to  a 
hermitage  in  Upper  Alsace;  and  one,  at  the 
head  of  numerous  citizens  of   Strasburg,   to 
Maria  £insledeln.    He  loved  the  monastic  life, 
and  often  retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Car- 
thusians and  of  St.  John.     In  his  earlier  life, 
the  dissuasions  of  others  had  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  hermit;  in  his  later  years, 
amid  the  battle  between  the  new  regeneration 
and  tho  defenders  of  the  middle  ages,  he  often 
longed   to  retire    into  solitude,      ilo  warned 
against  the  delusion  of  those,  who  hoped  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Church  according  to  the  model 
of  the  first  centuries  ;  and  advised  all  to  attend 
to  their  own  souls,  and  commend  themselves  to 
God.  —  As  to  his  sermons,  preached  at  varioua 
places,  he  published  few  of  them  himself.    They 
were  preached   from  sketches  previously  pre- 
pared.   In  his  earlier  years  his  sermons,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  custom,  were  very  lengthy; 
hut  he  soon  saw  the  inutility  of  this,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  a  more  reasonable  time.     Some 
of  his  hearers  wrote  them  down  as  he  preached 
them  ;  many  of  them  were  translated  into  Latin 
for  the  benefit  of  other  preachers.    J.  Other,  of 
Speier ;  P.  Wickgram,  and  J.  Biethen,  of  Ueicb- 
enweier,  formed  collections  of  them.    Some  of 
these    Latin    editions  were    afterwards  again 
translated,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  into  the 
German.'    But  most  of  Geiler's  sermons  were 
published  in  German  contemporaneously  with 
the  Latin.     The  latter  generally  give  a  shorter 
text,  omitting  mostly  the  **aceidens  facetia:" 
But  in  all  these  collections  the  same  spirit,  style, 
and  language  prevail.  —  Geiler  did  not^always 
take  his  text  from  the  Bible  ;  nor  was  his  niatter 
always  original,  for  many  of  his  sermons  are 
derived  from  theological  works  at  his  command. 
In  this  way  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Gerson, 
Albert  the  Great,  the  Dominican   Humbertus, 
St.  Bernard,  Nicholas  of  DinkelsbUhl,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  others.     But  he  did  not  use  theologi- 
cal works  only ;  it  was  quite  consonant  to  his 
free  and  popular  manner  to  make  use  of  other 
works  also,  especially  such  as  exposed  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  age.     His  themes  w.ero  often 
taken   from   particular  circumstances,   events, 
and   occasions.      His    exegesis    is    alleg<irical 
throughout ;  his  analogies,  though  striking  at 
times,  are  often  very  far-fetched ;  his  allegories 
are  often  carried  out  to  the  minutest  particulars. 
But  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  sermons  is 
his  return  to  the  language  of  the  people.     The 
language  of  the  pulpit  at  that  time  was  an  un- 
intelligible medley  ot  Latin  and  German  :  Geiler 
was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  this,  and  to  use 
in  his  sermons  the  German  only.    With  a  living 
language  he  combined  an  outspoken  earnestness 
against  the  follies  and  sins  of  all  ranks,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  life  in  its  minutest  pirticulars, 
and  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the 
people  in  his  age.     Besides  contemporary  poets, 
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jarisU  and  thaologiaoii,  be  quotes  heathen  phi* 
loBophera  and  historians,  the  Choruh  Fathers 
and  scholastics,  of  whom,  perhaps,  his  hearers 
knew  little ;  but  namtiTes,  anecdotes,  proverbs, 
analogies  from  nature,  or  from  men  and  ani- 
mals, all  these  render  his  disciiursea  ezoeedinxly 
popular,  forcible  and  clear.  His  humor,  which 
in  conversation  with  friends  found  vent  in 
sportive  sallies,  was  not  wanting  in  his  sermons. 
Such  faceUcB,  having  always  a  moral  bearing, 
were  several  times  oi»Ilected  into  a  volume.  6., 
however,  always  avoided  any  violation  of  the 
pious  sense.  It  is  true  that  he  uses  expressions, 
plays  '  upon  words,  and  comparisons,  which 
offend  our  taste ;  but  our  taste  is  not  that  of  the 
16th  century.  Even  if  Oeiler  at  tiroes  excited 
the  laughter  of  his  hearers,  and  joined  in  it 
himself,  this  did  not  in  those  times  injure  his 
usefulness.  Only  by  this  racy,  popular  style 
he  could  gain  that  influence  of  which  his  con- 
temporaries .speak.  In  this  way  he  also  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformation,  especially 
tn  Strasbnrg.  For  the  perfection  of  tlie  Ger- 
man language  he  did  important  service,  as  he 
tried  t»  remedy  its  poverty  in  theological  and 
philosophical  terms.  —  The  Tarious  editions  of 
u.'s  sermons  have  become  scarce :  the  following 
catalogue,  though  as  perfect  as  possible,  is  con- 
fined to  the  most  necessary  data.  —  I.  Das  irrig 
Schaf^  etc.:  Strasb.,  4to.,  1514.  Der  Seelen 
Paradis,  etc. :  Strasb.,  1510,  fol.  These  were 
collected  or  revised  by  Geiler.  —  II.  Sermons 
published  by  unknown  persons:  Predigen  teutsch 
nnd  viel  gutter  leeren :  Augsb.,  1508  and  1510, 
fol.,  published  without  Geiler's  knowled^.  Das 
Buch  Granatapfel,  etc. :  Augsb.,  1510,  fol. ; 
Stra8b«t  1511,  1516,  fol.  Das  buoch  arbore 
humana:  Strasb.  1510,  1518,  1521,  fol.  Von 
den  dry  Marien :  Strasb..  1520,  fol.  Das  buoch 
der  sUoden  des  munds :  Strasb.,  1518,  fol.    Fier 

Stedig  von  U.  L.  F.  himelfart  u.  empfengnis: 
trash.,  1512,  fol. — III.  Sermons  published  by 
J.  Oihet :  Nameula  sive  Speculum  fcUuorum : 
Strasb.,  1510,  1511,  1513,  4to.  Christenlioh 
foL  Navicula  pomitentias :  Augsb.,  1511,  fol.; 
bilgerscbaft  lum  ew.  vaterland :  Strasb.,  1512, 
Strasb.,  1512,  1513, 1517, 1519, 4to.  Fragmenia 
ptusionia  dam,  nottr.  J,  C,  <u6  typo  placeniod 
mdUa:  Strasb.,  1507,  1508,  1511,  4to.  Ser^ 
faonef  de  orat.  domin. :  Stras.,  1509,  1510,  1515, 
4to. — IV.  Sermons  published  by  /.  Pauli:  Das 
Evan^libuch :  Strasb.,  1515,  fol. ;  Basle,  1522, 
fol.    Her  der  Kunig  icb  diente  gem. :  Strasb., 

1516,  1517, 1520,  fol  Die  Emeis,  das  buch  von 
der  Omeissen:  Strasb.,  1516,  1517,  fol.  Die 
briisamlin  ufgelesen  Ton  F.  J.  P|iulin :  Strasb., 

1517,  fol.— V;  By  H.  K  Weumer :  Postill  Uber 
die  fyer  Evangelia  durchs  johr :  Strasb.,  1522, 
fol.  ^^  VI.  By  P.  Wickgram :  Sermones  tt  varii 
iraetatusj  Strasb.,  1518,  fol.;  1519,  4to.  The 
Pttdigtnvon  den  Sluffen-ftalmen:  Strasb.,  1515, 
fol.,  mentioned  by  Oborlin,  are  unknown  to  me. 
Some  other  works  bv  Geiler  are  mentioned  by 
Triihemiui  in  his  Uatalog,  iUusir.  vir.  Germ,, 
written  in  1495.  —  See  concerning  Geiler,  the 
brief  biographies  by  Wimpheling  and  Rhenanus. 
— RiEOGBR,  Avwemt,  literar.  Frib. :  Ulm,  1775 ; 
Pcucic,  I.  p.  54,  etc.  Obbrlin.  D.  Joh,  Oeileri 
acript,  german, :  Strasb.,  1786,  4to.  J6rden*8 
Lezik.  deutscher  Dicht.  u.  Prosaisten :  Leipi., 


1807,  Vol.  II.,  p.  589,  and  Vol.  VI.,  383.    Av- 

VON,  Geiler's  Leben,  Lehren  und  Predigten: 
Erlang.,  1826.  Auo.  Stokbib,  Esaai  hisL  et 
lit^r.  snr  la  vie  et  les  serm.  D.  O. :  Scrasb., 
1834,  4to.  C.  ScBMiiyr.  —  Bemeeke, 

OdadUB  I,  Pope  from  492-496,  was  one  of 
those  occupants  of  the  Ri>man  See  who  aimed 
at  the  enlargement  of  the  papal  prerogatives. 
Claiming  for  it  the  highest  judicial  aathority 
and  supervision  over  the  onhodozy  and  execu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  entire  Uhristendom, 
on  the  ground  of  the  primacy  transmitted  by 
Peter  and  exercised  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Paul,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Faastos  (Mansi. 
Saerorum  Condi,  nova  et  amplUl,  colUeiio,  T. 
VIII.,  p.  19):  Quanium  <Md  rdigionem  periitui, 
nonnUx  apottolieoB  sedi  juxta  canonet  debetnr 
mmma  judieii  iotius.  Greater  than  the  aotho- 
rity  of  Councils  was  that  of  the  Papal  See.  as 
we  rend  in  his  Deeretum  de  librii  recipiendU  €l 
non  reeipiendia  (in  Mansi.  L  c,  p.  157):  Saneta 
Romana  eceleaia  nuUio  agnodicit  conttiiuiio  cete- 
ris eeeleaiue  prcelaia  est,  eed  eoangdiea  voce 
Domini  et  Salvatoria  nostri  Primatum  obiinuU  : 
Tu  e$  PUrua,  etc.  An  appeal  from  the  Ronimn 
chair  he  held  to  be  inadmissible.  The  so-called 
Deeretum  Gelaaii  de  libria  reeip.,  &e„  incorrectly 
ascribed  to  one  Gel.,  it  having  received  its  pre- 
sent form,  in  all  probability,  in  the  6th  oeoc 
The  De  duabua  in  Ckrialo  naiuria  aduemts 
Eutychen  et  Neatorium,  liber  aotcramentorMm^ 
and  several  other  less  important  works,  were 
composed  by  him.  His  letters,  of  most  ooDa«- 
ouence.  Numbered  among  the  saints  of  the 
Romish  Church,  his  memoir  celebrated  on  Nov. 
18. — (Comp.  Mansi, /.  c;  ^hrockb.  K.-Ge8eh.y 
XVII.,  p.  181 ;  Rkgbnbricbt,  decanonUma  Apam- 
iolorum  et  codiee  Eccl,  hiapanas  Diaa,  VratisL^ 
1828,  particularly  in  relation  to  Decretuw^  Geias, 
-^—  n.,  Pope,  before  John  of  Gaeta,  of  noble 
family,  educated  at  Moute  Casino  by  Abbot 
Odensius,  made  Chancellor  by  Pope  Urban  II., 
Cardinal-deacon  by  Pope  raschiil  II.,  after 
whose  death,  elected  Pope  Jan.  18, 1118,  by  the 
party  opposed  to  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  con- 
secratea  at  Gaeta,  Feb.  24.  Forced  by  hia  oppo- 
sition to  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  investi- 
ture, he  fled  to  Gaeta.  The  Emperor  haTing  set 
up  an  anti-Pope  at  Rome  (March  14, 1118)  GeL 
went  to  Capua,  convened  a  Council  and  ixsaed 
a  bull  against  him  and  Greg.  VIII.  Having 
wandered  a  fugitive,  he  finally  arrived  in  France 
and  died  in  the  monastery  Clugny,  Jan.  29, 
1119.— (See  Vita  Gelaaii,  by  Pandulph  of  Piki, 
in  Muratori,  Scriptarea  Rentm  lialicarum^  III., 
p.  367 ;  Mansi,  I  c,  XXL,  p.  162, 166 ;  Scblos- 
sir's  Weltgesch.,  III.,  1,  p.  239. 

Nbudeckkr.  —  ErmeniroHt, 

Oelasiai,  of  Cysicus,  in  the  Propontis,  the 
son  of  a  presbyter,  and  himself  a  clergyman. 
Whether  a  bishop  in  CsBserea  and  Paleattne,  i» 
more  than  doubtful.  Chiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work:  Svyrav/ia  rwy  ac^ra  r^  <> 
Niseuo  oyMw  oviipdor  ftpax'^rt(a¥$  in  three  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  the  conflict  between  Con- 
stantine  and  Maxentius,  and  the  victory  of  the 
former  over  Licinius ;  the  second,  of  the  f^round 
and  spread  of  A ri an  ism,  the  debates  between 
the  Arians  and  the  orthodox ;  the  third,  of  its 
history  to  the  death  of  Constantino.     So  faU  of 
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errors  thftt  Cave  characteriees  it:  Mtd  ui  verttm 
fatear,  prolixas  islas  ditprntaiiont*  ex  ipeiue  Qe- 
lani,  saUem  atUiquiseimi  codicie  ab  eo  usurwUi 
auetimt  cerebro  mihi  fluxiese  mdeniur.  More 
severely  Elias  Dupin :  **  mauvais  compilateur" 
"wbo  "  a  recueilli  sans  jof^ment  ce  qu'il  a  trouv6 
de  bon  et  de  mauyais  sur  le  concile  de  Nic^, 
sans  examiner  ai  oela  6tait  vrai  oa  faux."  — 
(Oomp.  according  to  Bahr^  476,  first  publ.  in 
Lutet.,  1599,  then  1604.  To  be  found  in  collec- 
tions of  Councils,  and  in  German  in  G,  D, 
J^ch^s  Bibliothek  der  K.-versarolunj;  (Leipzig. 
1780),  L,  p.  416;  oomn.  Cave,  hist,  lit  scr. 
eccUs.f  I.,  p.  454 ;  Du  Pin,  nnuvelle  bibl.  des 
ant.  eccl.,  IV.,  p.  280 ;  Sehrifckh,  K.-gesch.,  V., 
p.  354  and  386).    Dr.  Prebsel. — Ermentrout, 

Gellert,  Christian  FUrckUgoU,  born  in  1715 
at  Haynichen,  a  small  town  in  Saxony,  was  the 
third  son  of  a  clergyman.     His  earliest  educa- 
tion he  obtained  at  the  f>chool  of  his  native  town. 
He  showed  an  early  fondness  for  Tersification, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  perseTcre  by  a 
successful  poem  on  the  birthday  of  his  father. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Meissen,  and  after 
1734  studied  theology  at  Leipsic.    Motheim  and 
Emesti  were  his  theological  ideals.    After  four 
years  of  study,  he  ventured  for  the  first  time, 
though  with  much  diffidence,  to  preach  in  his 
native  town.    In  bis  15th  year,  in  making  an 
address  at  tho  funeral  of  a  child,  he  had  broken 
down.    This  misfortune  seems  to  have  decided 
his  future  career.    His  timidity  never  forsook 
him ;  his  memory  also  was  treacherous:  so  that 
with  all  his  other  qualifications  for  the  pulpit, 
the  latter  was  not  destined  to  be  his  sphere. 
Providence,  however,  opened  another  sphere  of 
uaefulness  for  him.    At  first  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  two  young  lords  of 
Lottichau ;  afterwards  he  prepared  a  nephew  for 
the  university  (of  Leipsic),  and  in  174l  accom- 
panied bim  thither.    Here  he  in  a  manner  stu- 
died a  second  time ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  a  sub- 
siatence,   gave  instruction  to  youths.     About 
this  time  he  first  appeared  as  author  by  publish- 
ing; several  of  his  fables,  narratives,  and  poems. 
Somewhat  later  be  published,  in  connection  with 
some  friends,  especially  /.  E.  Schlegel  and  bro- 
thers, tho  **VermisehUn  Beitrdffe"    Having  in 
1744  beeome  A.  M.,  he  now  appeared  as  doceni, 
and  also  publiahed  at  short  intervals  his  fables 
i.nd  narratives,  comic  and  pastoral  plays,  his 
romance  called  the  "Swedish  Countess,"  his 
spiritual  odes  and  hymns,  besides  miscellanies 
n  prose  and  verse.    This  is  not  the  place  to  ex- 
inline  G.'s  services  in  the  sphere  of  literature. 
3ut  that  the  same  man  who,  as  a  writer  of  fa- 
>les,  deeply  affected  the  life  of  the  German  peo- 
>le,  especially  its  middle  classes,  "who  wrote 
'crsea  and  plavs,"  should  also  create  an  epoch 
,s  a  writer  of  h^^mns,  and  by  his  character  give 
.n  edifying  testimony  in  favor  of  the  practical 
ffects  of  Christianity,  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
rsks  saffering  severe  attacks  from  Deism,  which 
ras  j  ast  spreading  in  Germany,  this  secures  fur 
im   no  insignificant  position  in  the  history  of 
[le  Ohoreh,  or  rather,  of  religious  life  in  Ger- 
lany.     In  1751  0.  became  I^r>f,  Slxtr,  of  poetry 
ad  rhetoric  at  Leipsio.    His  lectures,  at  first  on 
teratare  and  afterwards  on  ethics,  were  so 
rowded  that  the  leotare-room  beoame  too  small. 


From  all  sides,  too,  be  received  the  most  touch- 
ing proofs  of  love  and  respect.  With  what  scru- 
pulous conscientiousness  he  sought  to  restrain 
the  students  from  excesses,  and  to  imbue  them 
with  a  love  for  religion  and  virtue,  of  this  Gm-^ 
the  has  given  testimony,  though  not  without  a 
taint  c»f  irony.  That  the  vein  of  hypochondria 
which  appears  in  G.'s  life  gave  to  his  lectures  a 
lachrymose  cast,  and  to  his  ethics  a  penal  irk- 
somenessy  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  sprightliness  and  sportive  mischief  of  his 
writings,  may  readily  be  granted ;  although  it 
would  be  exceedingly  uniust  to  ascribe  this  dis- 
pisition  of  his  mind  to  Christianity.  It  is  well 
known  how  highly  Frederick  the  Great  esteemed 
him.  He  wished  to  enlist  6.  in  the  service  of 
Prussia ;  but  G.  preferred  to  remain  at  Leipsio, 
where,  after  much  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
but  nevertheless  in  a  joyful  trust  in  the  help  of 
God  and  the  mercy  of  his  Savior,  he  died  Doc 
13,  1769. — G.  was  long  admired  as  a  hymnic 
poet ;  and  although  this  former  unbounded  ap- 
plause has  considerably  lessened,  yet  the  most 
unsparing  criticism  would  not  succeed  in  eject- 
ing the  poet  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  his 
hymns  from  the  Church.  On  their  first  appear- 
ance (1757),  several  of  them  were  immediately 
introduced  into  newly  published  bvmn-books. 
The^  found  favor  even  m  the  Romish  Church. 
Their  success  in  his  own  and  later  ages,  is  due 
to  G.'s  hearty  piety,  which  was  the  truest  and 
most  faithful  expression  of  his  life. — The  publi< 
cation  of  his  hymns,  according  to  Cramer,  his 
biographer,  was  to  him  the  most  solemn  and 
important  labor  of  his  life.  He  never  worked 
up<m  it,  without  striving  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  soul  to  experience  the  same  emotions 
which  they  were  intended  to  express.  He  gene- 
rally devoted  to  it  his  serenest  moments ;  and 
often  paused  in  order  to  allow  the  disposition, 
which  he  wished  to  arouse  in  his  Christian  bre- 
thren, to  gain  strength  in  his  own  heart.  This 
reveals  to  us  the  secret  of  the  power  of  G.'s 
hymns.  Objective  criticism  may  discover  in 
them  many  violations  of  taste,  and  doctrinal 
inaccuracy.  Many  of  them  are  not  properly 
Church-hymns ;  others  possess  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  bymn,  besides  a  certain  lyrical 
elevation ;  so  that  they  may,  though  bearing  the 
impress  of  their  age,  be  used  as  witnesses  of 
their  age  along  with  the  best  of  ancient  and 
modern  hymns.  The  poet's  own  pious  subjecti- 
vity is  the  keytone  of  his  hymns;  a  subiectivity, 
however,  which  has  found  an  echo  in  thousands 
of  hearts,  and  has  thus  become  truly  objective. 
G.'s  odes  and  hymns  were  translated  into  the 
French,  Danish,  Russian,  and  Dutch,  and  were 
furnished  with  music  by  various  composers.-^ 
G.'s  prtYse  writings  also  exerted  a  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  religious  mind  of  their  age«  al- 
though they  do  not,  as  regards  distinctness  of 
ethical  and  dogmatic  ideas,  satisfy  the  strict 
demands  of  science.  The  specifically  Christian 
is  often  confounded  with  the  merely  religious ; 
and  tho  latter,  again,  with  the  moral.  But  in 
judging  him,  we  must  not  forget  his  age  —  the 
transition  from  a  worn-out  orthodoxy  to  a  still 
groping  and  uncertain  illumination.  He  always 
seeks  to  rescue  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity as  sacred  mysteries. — {See  his  biography 
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by  /.  A.  Chxuner,  1774.  His  complete  ^workH 
were  published,  Leips.  1760, 1769,  and  often  re* 
printed.  The  latest  ed.  is  that  of  Weidmann, 
Leipii.  1839, 10  vols.  8yo,  with  portrait—- See  also 
the  Histories  of  Literature,  by  Gelzer^  Gervinu», 
and  Vilmar;  A.  Koch,  Oesch.  des  K.-Lieds, 
IIL,  p.  22. — GeUertbuch  von  F,  Ndumann,  Dres- 
den, 1854.)  IIaobnbach. — Reinecke, 

Oanealoflioal  Registers  are  the  simplest, 

most  primitive  styles  of  history,  whether  oral  or 
written ;  and,  when  containinfi;  births  and  ages 
(as  in  Ezod.  5  and  11),  are  of  great  service  in 
the  department  of  ohronologj.  They  are  hia- 
tory  in  its  most  general  ouUines,  as  consisting 
of  names  and  dates  which,  amonj^  a  people  like 
the  Orientals,  who  were  beginning  to  elevate 
themselves  above  the  mere  consciousness  of  na- 
ture to  that  of  history,  were  always  connected 
with  recollections  ever  fresh,  and  oral  narratives 

B.  Gen.  5  :  22-24).—- In  this  form  was  com- 
Genesis  —  the  first  historical  book  of  the 
ites— which,  containing  the  rise  of  the 
holy  people  from  the  family,  and  going  back  to 
the  beginning  of  humanity  itself,  starts  with  the 
generations.  But  as  in  Abraham  all  the  nations 
were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  12 : 3),  and,  as  through 
revelation  the  people  were  led  to  look  beyond 
themselves  to  God,  and  so  to  man  as  such,  there 
arose  a  universal  consciousness,  and  with  it  the 
writing  of  history  proper.   Hence  were  carefully 

f^reserved  the  primitive,  pre-Israelitish  traditions 
Gen.  1-11),  in  which  were  interwoven  genealo- 
gical registers  of  the  whole  human  family  (Gen. 
10).  Genealogy  thus  became  Ethnography,  and 
Ethnography  uistory  (comp.  Acts  17  :  26).  But 
as  the lyiessiah,  in  capacity  of  6  u6(  r<»v  dy^w- 
Kov,  bad  necessarily  to  be  of  the  nature  and  race 
of  man,  out  of  this  general  genealogy  emerged 
the  Messianic,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
former  grew  out  of  the  latter. 

As  the  Messianic  genealogy  formed  the  cen- 
tral-point of  the  Jewish  economy,  those  races 
only  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records  which 
stand  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  it. 
Thus,  in  the  time  before  the  deluge,  the  Sethitic 
genealogy  (Gen.  5)  is  minutely  stated,  while  but 
few  of  the  Cauaanite  stem  are  mentioned ;  ^nd 
the  order  interrupted  the  moment  it  reached,  in 
the  person  of  Lameoh  and  his  family,  a  certain 
height  of  wickedness  (Gen.  4  :  17-24).  The 
same  relation  obtained  between  the  genealogy 
already  mentioned  and  the  Shemitic  genealogy 
(Gen.  11 :  10).  The  former  are  continued  only  to 
a  certtiin  point  (see  Baumgarten's  Theol.  Com- 
ment, on  Pentateuch,  I.,  p.  134),  while  the  latter 
progresses  from  the  new  humanity,  in  Noah  to 
the  beginning  of  God's  people  in  Abraham,  from 
whose  time  onward,  in  place  of  mere  genealogy, 
we  find  in  Genesis  detailed  family  histories,  and 
the  lateral  branches  only  of  the  holy  family 

Siven  genealogically,  as  Nahors,  22  :  20-24: 
Leturas,  25  :  1-4 ;  Esaus,  chap.  36.  When  Ja- 
cob went  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  show  the  oonti- 
nuance  of  the  chosen  race,  a  careful  geneslogi- 
cal  enumeration  of  its  members  is  given  in 
c.  46  :  8-27.  This  Egyptian  sojourn  over,  his 
family  had  become  so  numerous  that  the  Scrip- 
tures only  mention  the  twelve  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
(Exod.  1  :  1-7),  the  genealogy  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  excepted,  which  are  given  more  in  detail 


(Exod.  6  :  14-27).    From  this  time  the  mle  was 
to  state  the  more  immediate  descent  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Israel  (Exod.  35  :  30^4;  1  Sam.  1:1; 
9:1;  Zeph.  1:1;  Zach.  1 :  1).    When  the  Is- 
raelites were  called  upon  to  conquer  the  promised 
land,  a  roll  of  their  fighting  men  was  arawn  up 
(Numb.  1),  and  a  catalogue  of  the  people  on  the 
plains  of  Moab  (Numb.  26).    In  the  coarse  of 
time,  the  dying  Jacob  having  already  deeignated 
Judah  the  Messianic  stem  (Gen.  49  :  8-12),  the 
Messianic  family  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
among  the  people  generally.    The  dej>ign  of  the 
book  of  Ruth  being  to  point  out  the  descent  of 
David,  it  concludes  with  a  genealogical  register 
which  runs  from  Judah  to  David  (4 :  12, 17-22^. 
From  David  onward  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  bis 
dynasty  was  the  bearer  of  the  Messianic  line- 
ago,  while,  during  this  period,  a  census  of  the 
people  was  taken  (2  Sam.  24 : 1),  and,  no  doubt, 
the  old  registers  continued  or  new  ones  began 
[perhaps  referred  to  1  Chron.  9).    After  the  ex- 
ile, we  find  in  the  Chronicles  a  general  history 
of  the  people,  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view, 
to  their  captivity  in  Babylon.    They  contain,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Davidico-Messianic  concep- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  a  reference  to  the  iosti- 
tutions  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  narrative  proper  begins  with  Saul's  death 
and  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  10),  the  earlier  lus- 
ter^ being  represented  by  genealogical  re^stexs 
which,  running  from  Adam  to  some  point  in  the 
prophetic  period,  fills  up  the  first  third  of  the 
first  book.    They  include  also  the  Measiaaie 
genealogy  with  its  lateral  branches ;  Adam  to 
Abraham  and  Israel,  chap.  1,  Israel  and  Judah 
to  David,  chap.  2,  David  to  beyond  SembA»el, 
chap.  3 ;  to  which  are  added  the  descendants  of 
Judah  and  the  remaining  tribes,  Sebulon  and 
Dan  omitted,  while  Levi  is  treated  of  in  detail 
(5  :  27-6,  66,  comp.  chap.  23-26).    In  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  a  genealogical  register  (Neh.  7:5) 
of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Serubabel  from 
exile  (^Esra  2 ;  Neh.  7),  in  Esra,  of  those  that 
came  oack  with  him  (8 :  1-14),  and  a  list  of 
priests  and  Levites  who  had  married   foreig;n 
wives  (10  :  18-43).     See  also  Neh.  c.  11,  and 
12 :  1-26. 

In  the  New  Test,  is  continued  the  Meaaianie 
genealogy,  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  the  former, 
designing  to  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  was  the  son  of  Darid  and 
Abraham  (I  :  1),  begins  with  the  rise  of  the 
chosen  people  in  Abraham,  and,  through  forty- 
two  generations,  descends  to  Jesus  (v.  2-17): 
while  the  latter,  who  wrote  for  the  GenUles,  and 
wished  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world,  does  not  trace  the  genealogy  to  Jesns,  bet 
starting  from  Ilim  runs  it  backvrard  not  only  to 
Abraham,  but  to  Adam  and  God.  For  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  genealogies,  aee 
Comment.,  part  Wiesder  in  the  Stndien  u.  Krit., 
1845,  II. ;  Ebrard,  wissenschaftl.  Krit.  der  ex. 
Gesch.,  2  Aufl.,  p.  188;  Riggenhaek  in  the  Stad, 
u.  Krit.,  1855,  p.  575,  who  agree  with  Lighffoot, 
Bengel,  Paulus,  OUhausent  Lange^  4bc.,  in  t]^ 
conclusion  —  no  doubt  the  most  correct  one  — 
that  Matthew,  in  order  to  prove  Jesus  to  be  tbe 
legitimate  heir  of  David's  tnrone,  gare  the  gex^e- 
alogy  of  Joseph,  .and  Luke  that  of  Mary»   t;^ 
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proTe  that  be  stood  in  blood-relntionahip  "with 
human  it  J. — With  the  death  and  renuirection  of 
JeBUft,  terminates  the  signiftcanoe  of  genealogy. 
For,  as  He  was  not  onlj  xura  tfopxa,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Adam,  but  xwta  rtvivfia,  the  Son 
of  God  (Rom.  1 : 4 ;  9 : 5),  in  which  latter  aspeot 
Meluhiiedeo  was  his  type  as  iytviaXvyfitot  (lieb. 
7:3);  so,  having  elevated,  through  death,  bis 
flesh  to  a  life-giving  spirit.  He  l^gat  '*  a  new 
humanity  of  heavenly  seed,  and  removed  the 
Bignificance  of  natural  generation/'  —  (Nagds' 
bach,  der  Gottmench,  I.,  p.  366.) 

AuBiRLKN. — Ermenirout. 

General-Viear  (vieonW,  offidalia  generalis). 
—As  the  Bishops  were  not  able  to  discharge  in 
propria  persona  all  the  duties  devolvin||  upon 
tbem,  it  soon  became  customary  to  appoint  as- 
siatants,  the  first  of  whom  were  the  Archdea- 
cons (see  Arts.  Archdeacon,  Bishop,  Coadjutor, 
Soc'S,  who  were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  their 
jarisdiotion.  As  these,  however,  soon  became 
too  independent  of  the  B.,  from  the  13th  cent, 
they  were  superseded  by  Vicars.  For  districts 
/bras  sedem  epiecopalem,  vicarii  foranei  were 
appointed,  and  as  proper  representative  of  the 
Ji.  a  vicariue  generalis,  principalis,  in  spiriiualu 
bus  (see  note  to  c.  2 ;  Ulem,  ae  rescriptis,  I.,  2). 

The  General- Vicar  was  selected  either  by  the 
B.,  or  by  the  Apost  Chair  (Ferraris,  bibliolh, 
can.  s,  V,  Vicarivs  gen,.  Art.  I.,  nro.  6,  7).  Quali- 
fied for  this  office  any  clergyman  who,  bMidea 
being  25  years  old,  possessed  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  canonical  law  (Cone,  Ti-id.  sess,  XXIV., 
cap.  16,  de  reform.).    A  member  of  his  Chapter 
l^nerally  chosen  by  the  B.,  but  not  a  Baemien- 
tiarus  (Perraris,  l.  c,  Art.  I.,  nro.  36),  nor  one 
who  had  curam  animarum  (see  Cungreg.  Trid. 
of  1685,  in  Richter's  Ausg.  der  Tridentin.  sur 
sess.  XXIV.,  cap.  12,  de  reform.,  nro.  31,  page 
354),  who  also  fixed  the  sphere  of  his  duties. 
He  was  allowed  to  discharge  all  those  episcopal 
acts  for  which  no  mandaium  speciale  was  re- 
quired ;  not  the  jura  ordinis  of  the  B.,  nor  the 
jurajurisdieiionis  episcoptUis  which  wero  based 
on  Papal  delegation,  nor  those  that  flowed  from 
the  lex  diacesana,  nor  the  more  important  Juruh 
diciionalia,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  Benefices, 
'Fisitation  of  the  Diocese,  nor  dispensations  from 
irregularities  and  suspension  from  ordo  on  ac- 
count of  some  crime  mforo  eonscieniia  (Cone, 
Trid.  sess,  XXIV.,  cap.  o,  de  reform,  "per  vicor 
rium  ad  id  specialtter  depuiandum."     Comp. 
Ferraris,  I.  c.  Art.  II.,  nro.  19-83,  Benedict 
XIV.,  de  synodo  dicseesana,  lib.  II.,  cap.  VIII.). 
Canonists  have  frequently  disputed  whether  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General-Vicar  be  ordinary  or 
delegated  (see  Art.  Jurisdiction),   As  his  autho- 
rity, though  resting  on  the  episcopal  decree,  was 
legally  bound  to  his  office  as  a  jurisdidio  ordir 
naria,  making  him  thus  to  represent  the  B,,  and 
to  exercise  the  same  judgment  (idem  auditorium 
uiriusque — unum  et  idem  consistorium  site  audi' 
iarium  eonsendum,  c,2,  de  consuetudine  in  VI.®, 
e,Z,de  appeUationibus  in  VI.®),  it  would  seem 
that  no  appeal  could  be  carried  from  him  to  the 
J9.,  but  to  his  superiors,  those  instances  excepted 
ivhich  were  assigned  him  by  a  special  mandate 
(comp.  Ferraris,  I,  c.  Art.  41,  nro.  41-43,  and 
».  V.  jurtsdicth,  nro.  15,  Gonialet  Telles^  on  c. 
5,  X.,  de  officio  ticarii^  I.,  28),  as  was  always 


the  case  with  the  viearius  foraneus,  Amon^ 
other  official  rights,  the  General- Vicar  was  enti- 
tled to  compensation.  The  office  ceases  either 
by  the  recalling  of  the  appointment,  or  by 
the  death  or  removal  of  the  B,  The  see  be- 
coming vacant,  it  is  filled  by  the  Vicar  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chapter  (Cone,  Trident,  sess^ 
XXIV.,  cap,  16,  de  ref. — If  the  extent  or  duties 
of  a  diocese  demand  it,  several  Vicars  are  ap- 
pointed. More  recent  regulations  place  by  the 
side  of  the  General-Vicar  a  College,  of  which 
ho  is  president.  Besides  this,  also,  a  special 
Consistory,  ko.  These  together  constitute  the 
Ordinarwi, 

See  Koher  Uber  den  Ursprung  u.,die  rechtl. 
Stellung  der  Gen.-Vic,  in  dor  TUbing.  theoL 
Quartalschr.  von  Kuhn,  u.  A.  1853,  Heft  IV.,  p. 
535-590.  H.  T.  Jacobson. — Ermenirout^ 

Genesily  see  Pentateuch, 

Genesillf. — For  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
conversion  of  this  man,  see  Vita  Sancf,  ad  diem 
XXV.  Aug.,  by  L.  Surius ;  Acta  Murhjr,  Am^- 
telod,,  1713,  fol.,  p.;269,  by  Tb.  Kuiiiurt;  Act 
SS.,  Antwerp,  August,  T.  V.,  p.  122,  by  W. 
Cuper ;  Gescti.  der  Relig.  Jesu  Christe,  9  Bd., 
p.  353,  by  Dr.  L.  StoUberg,  Its  f^nuineness  baa 
been  doubted.  The  story  runs  in  this  wise:  At 
a  farce  performed  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  £mp.  Diocletian,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ridicule  the  Christians,  Gcnesius  plays  the  part 
of  a  drunken  candidate  for  baptism,  who,  this 
sacrament  received,  wishes  to  aie  a  Christian. 
Two  other  actors  now  appear,  the  one  as  priest, 
the  other  as  exorcist  In  reply  to  the  question 
whv  they  were  called  in.  Gen.,  not  hypocriti- 
cally, but  sincerely  answers :  **  Because  I  wish 
to  receive  the  grace  of  Christ  ftod,  through  it 
to  be  delivered  from  my  sins."  Baptised  and 
clothed  in  white,  the  soldiers  conduct  nim  before 
the  Emperor,  who  was  amased  at  bearing  from 
Gen.  the  reality  of  his  conversion.  Neither  the 
scourge  nor  the  rack  could  alienate  him  from 
the  faith,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Aug.  25, 290, 
on  which  day  the  Church  celebrates  his  memory. 
As  there  seems  to  be  some  chronological  error 
connected  with  this  legend,  the  Bollandista  date 
bis  conversion  from  the  end  of  the  3d,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  cent 

Dr.  Prxssbl. — ErmerUroui, 

Gennesaret,  Lake  of,  —  The  deep  interest 
which  this  beautiful  mountain  lake  with  the 
country  around  it,  as  being  the  chief  scene  of 
the  earthly  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  home  of 
several  of  his  apostles,  possesses  to  every  Chris- 
tian, justifies  us  in  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  it  This  lake  of  N.  Palestine  was  anciently 
called  ril55  D*»  ^^  n1"3r3»  Numb.  31 :  11 ; 

Dent  3  :  17 ;  Josh.  11 :  2*;  'l2  :  3;  13  :  27.  It 
shared  this  name,  derived  according  to  the  most 
probable  etymology  from  ^^3  (Lute),  with  a 
town  and  its  territory  situated  on  its  N.  W. 
coast  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(Josb.  19  :  35 ;  1  Kings  15  :  20).  Once,  Isa. 
9  :  1,  it  is  called  simply  the  sea,  the  connection 
leaving  no  doubt  what  sea  was  meant  In  the 
New  Test  it  is  called  Xi^nrij  FfM^oapit,  Luke 
5:1;  comp.  ^^  rtrwijed^t  1  Mace.  11 :  67 : 
Jos.  Ant»,  13,  5,  7 ;  X.  rtpvtfoofitiit  ib.  18  :  2, 1, 
and  under  this  name  it  is  also  best  known  to 
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the  Greeks  (Strab.,  16,  p.  755)  and  Ronana 

iPUn.  K  N.,  5,  15),  as  also  the  Targomists. 
I^his  name  is  deri? ed  from  a  small  district  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  sea,  which  is  mentioned, 
Matt.  14  :  34 ;  Mark  6  :  53,  as  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret ;  and  is  described,  Jos.  B.  J.,  3,  10,  8, 
in  such  itlowinz  colors.  From  these  data,  iZo- 
hinaon  (PaL,  111.,  p.  535,  etc.)  thought  that  he 
had  found  this  district  in  the  modem  d-Okuweis, 
as  laid  down  on  Kiepert's  map.  LighifoU^  cenr 
lur.  ehorogr.  (her.  ad  Math.)  cap.  70,  supposes 
Gennesaret  to  be  a  later  corruption  of  "  Chinne- 
reth."  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  sea  was  very 
commonly  called  the  "sea  of  Galilee"  (Matt. 
4  :  18;  15  :  29;  Mark  7  :  31 ;  John  6  : 1).  from 
its  situation  in  the  contemporaneous  Galilee 
(for  before  that  time  only  a  single  distriot  of 

this  northern  country  was  called    /^/i. 


see 


OenniWt  Is.  1,  p.  350),  to  which,  of  oonrse, 
only  its  western  shore  belonged.  Another  com- 
men  name  was  "  the  sea  of  Tiberias''  (John 
6  : 1 ;  21 :  1 ;  comp.  xiua^rj  %PtpC(,  Faus,,  5, 7,  3) 
from  the  chief  city  of  Uahlee ;  this  name  became 
the  prevalent  one  among  the  Arabs,  and  has 
continoed  to  the  present  day  (Bahr-Tubarigeh). 
—Surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Nnphtali  and 
Zebulou  on  the  west  (Matt  4  :  13).  and  of  Gad 
on  the  east,  the  lake  has  a  nearly  oval-shape. 
The  accounts  concerning  its  dimensions  vary 
very  much,  since  accurate  measurements  have 
not  yet  been  taken.  Jos.  B,  /.,  3,  10,  7,  gives 
the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the  breadth  at  40 
stadia,  with  which  Pliny,  H.  N.,  5,  15,  agrees 
rery  nearly.  In  1847,  Lieut  Molineux  tra- 
versed the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  it  in  a 
boat,  and  estimates  its  length  at  about  18  miles, 
and  its  breadth  at  8-9  miles.  J>e  BerUm,  who, 
in  1839,  sailed  around  the  lake,  gives  it  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  9  Germ,  miles.  Robinson 
(i\i2..  III.,  573)  estimates  the  length  of  the  sea 
at  about  12  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  about  6 
miles.  There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  altitude  of  its  surface,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  it  seems  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  former  is  at  least  several 
hundred  feet  bdono  the  latter.  The  depth  of  the 
water,  according  to  Molineux,  is  about  from 
120-156  feet  In  anoient  times  the  sea  was 
traversed  by  numerous  ships;  Vespasian,  indeed, 
gave  a  battle  upon  it  (see  Jos.  B.J.,  3, 10,  1,  5, 
6, 9).  In  our  own  century,  Burkkardt  saw  only 
a  single,  half-rotten  boat  upon  it.  — The  water 
of  the  sea  is  clear,  cool,  sweet  and  wholesome 
(Jos.  B,  /.,  3, 10, 7).  Besides  sweet-water  snails, 
of  the  same  kinds  as  those  of  the  lower  Jordan 
(Schubeiif  Reise,  III.,  p.  238),  many  and  excel- 
lent fish  are  found  in  it  for  which  it  was  also 
distinguished  In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, Luke  5:4;  and  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated b^  the  names  of  towns  along  the  const  as 
Bethsaida  =s  Fishham,  and  Tarichss  3=  Pickle- 
town.  It  is  remarkable,  but  observed  already 
by  Jogephtu  {B.  /.,  3,  10,  8),  and  verified  by 
subsequent  travellers,  that  in  the  fountain  at 
Capernaum  the  same  fish  are  found  as  in  the 
Nile.  The  fishery  at  present  is  a  farmed  mo- 
nopoly, and  is  carried  on  only  along  the  shores, 
thon^  even  now  it  might  become  very  profit- 
able.    Watei^fowls  also,  the  pelican  among 


others,  frequent  it  (WiLsoir,  Ike  Land*  of  ike 
Bible,  II.,  pp.  113,  134).  Since  the  Jordan 
traverses  it  though  not,  ns  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, without  mingling  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  sea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  certain 

filaoes  a  movement  of  the  water  may  be  observed 
Irbtf  and  MangU^s  Trav.,  p.  295 ;  Bobinson, 
III.,  p.  567).    During  the  rainy  season  the  sea 
rises  3-4  feet  above  its  usual  level  {Burkkardt^ 
II.,  p.  577).    Being  dosed  in  by  high  moan- 
tains,  it  is  at  times  exposed  to  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  fisheries; 
Matt  8  :  24-27;   14  :  24,  etc.;  Lnke  8  :  2.3; 
John  6  :  18.      Russbqokr,  Reiaen  HI.,  p.  136. 
—As  regards  the  scenery  along  the  shores,  the 
reports  of  travellers  have  differed,  owing  to  the 
different  seasons  in  which  the  sea  was  visited. 
Its  sacred  associations,  indeed,  never  lose  their 
interest  (Rcbinwn,  III.,  p.  500 ;  Schubert^  III., 
p.  231)  I  and  yet  there  is  no  picturesque  charm ; 
no  green  meadows,  shaded  groves,  or  majestic 
peaks.    Only  bleak  cliffs  and  mountain  declirS- 
ties  without  trees  and  sparsely  covered  with 
vrithered  grass  surround  the  sea,  which  is  en- 
livened by  not  a  solitary  sail  or  bark.     In  t^ 
oim  timet  the  first  months  of  spring,  when  the 
scorching  sun  has  not  ^et  destroyed  sJl  verdure, 
it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  beauty.    If  we  re- 
member  that  the  shores  of  this  sea  were  oooe 
thickly  populated  and  crowded  with  towns  and 
villages ;  whilst  at  present  the  chief  places  have 
been  converted  by  earthquakes  and  human  van- 
dalism into  heaps  of  rums ;  the  entire  eastern 
side  the  avoided  home  of  the  Bedouin  robbers ; 
the  western  side  an  almost  total  solitude;  we 
can  readily  understand  that  the  description 
given  in  Jos.  B.  /.,  3, 10,  8,  of  the  beanty  and 
fertility  of  the  shore  of  the  sen,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  its  air,  was  once  strictly  true.   He  speaks 
with  admiration  of  its  trees  of  many  specic»,  wal- 
nuts, palms,  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.     Almost 
throughout  the  entire  year  the  orchards  yielded 
the  most  excellent  fruits,  for  the  different  moun- 
tain elevations  afforded  a  variety  of  climates,  as 
also  shelter.    At  the  present  time,  the  naked- 
ness of  the  scenery  makes  a  sad  impression. 
The  shores  are  sandy,  shut  in  by  steep,  of^en 
precipitous,  and  naked  mountains,  which  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea  rise  to  800  or  1000  feet, 
but  are  rather  lower  on  the  western  side.     But 
although  almost  wholly  neglected  by  its  indo- 
lent inhabitants,  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  not 
changed.     The  shelter  afforded  by  the  moun- 
tains favors  the  growth  of  nearly  all  the  tropical 
plants;  dates,   citrons,  oranges,  indigo,   rice, 
and  sugar-cane  grow  almost  in  spite  of  the  in- 
dolence of  the  inhabitants,  who  mostly  culti- 
vate only  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ex- 
cellent melons.     The  temperature  of  elevated 
places  is  moderate ;  the  neighboring,  high  pla- 
teaus are  in  winter  covered  with  snow ;  whiUt 
in  the  lowlands  snow  is  very  unfrequent,  the 
climate  hot  and  unhealthy,  since  the  unchecked 
access  of  the  warm  south  winds,  together  with 
the  abundant  irrigation  of  the  snowy  region  of 
Mt  Hermon,  is  very  favorable  to  vegetation, 
but  also  in  summer  withers  it  almost  entirely. 
In  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  hllle,  valleys, 
mountsins  and  precipices  are  clothed  in  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure  (see  Seetaen,  AfrA^Mcrdf, 
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Schubert,  III.,  p.  232 ;  BMnmm,  III.,  pp.  5H 
j40).-.The  bum  of  the  sea  of  OaUlee  belongs 
i^eologioallj  to  tbe  formation  of  the  valley  of  the 
fordao,  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Ailah 
>n  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  is  evidently  of  volcanio 
)rigin.  This  is  evident  from  the  already  men- 
ioned  depression  of  the  level  of  the  sea  beneath 
iiat  of  tbe  Mediterranean ;  from  tbe  geognostic 
brmation  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
n  the  East  are  prevailingly  basaltic,  but  be- 
ong  in  tbe  West  rather  to  the  Jurn-system, 
hough  also  interrupted  by  veins  of  basalt 
Seetzen,  p.  353 ;  Schubert,  ill.,  p.  237 ;  espe- 
lially  RusMffffer,  III.,  pp.  134,  258) ;  from  the 
iprings  containing  sulphur  and  c«»mmon  salt, 
vith  a  temperature  of  +  46  —  49|"  R^anm. ; 
md  from  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  this 
entire  region.  —  (See  also  Reland,  Palest.,  p. 
i58;  Hamklstkld,  Bibl.  Geogr.,  I.,  p.  476;  y. 
liKNGBRKK,  KeTuuifi,  I.,  D.  43 ;  Winer's  R.  W,B.  ; 
ind  especially  Rittbr,  Erdkunde,  XV.,  1,  p.  281. 

RuBTacHi.  — Reinecke. 

Geneva  Goniensiu  and  Catechism,  see 

Calvin. 

Oennadios,  Presbyter  at  Marseille  towards 
be  close  of  5th  cent,  (f  after  495),  continued 
ferome's  work,  de  viris  iUustribus,  to  his  own 
ime  ( — 495) ;  (freonently  published,  e,g,,  Basle, 
529 ;  best  by  I.  A.  rabricius  in  the  bibl.  eccles. : 
lam  burg,  1718;  and  the  treatise  de  fide  in  the 
riaur.  edit,  of  August,  (t.  YIII.),  and  ed.  Elmen- 
\orst:  Hamb.,  1614),  to  the  end  of  which  he 
itmself  added  eight  books  against  all  heresies, 
is  Against  Nestorioe,  three  against  Pelagius, 
i  tract,  de  mille  annis  et  de  Apocalypsi  b,  Joan- 
lis,  and  an  epistola  de  fide  mea  ad  Gclasium 
7rb,  Rom.  Ep.  sive  de  dogmatibue  eccles, ;  the 
imt  and  last  of  which  writings  alone  survived. 
)ffended  by  Augustin's  doctrine  on  predestina- 
lOD,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Semi-pelagian 
chnol  that  flonrished  in  his  day  in  the  South 
if  France  (see  FtArieius,  I.  c. ;  Neander,  C.  H., 
Tol.  II.,  p.  647 ;  Wigger's  Aug.  u.  Pelng.,  II.,  p. 

;50 ;  Bdhr,  chr.  Dicht  u.  Oeschscbr). Oen- 

ladiuSt  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  theol.  and 
>hilo8.  author  of  the  15th  centurv.  He  was 
tresent  at  the  conference  (1438-39)  between 
^ope  Eugene  IV.  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  John 
/H.,  Palilologus  and  the  Patr.  Joaeaph,  held  at 
Terrnra  and  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
k  union  between  the  Greek  and  Rom.  Churches, 
md  frequently  spoke  in  favorof  a  reoonciliation. 
rinding,  on  his  return  home,  that  the  people 
rere  opposed  to  tbe  union  which  had  with  great 
)ains  been  brought  to  pass,  he  changed  his  posi* 
ion  and  waged  war  against  it. — Constant,  hav- 
ng  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  1453,  Mohammed 
;i.  ordered  the  vacant  Patriarch,  see  to  be  filled, 
knd  Gennadius — previously  known  by  the  name 
)f  GeorgiuB  Scholarius — was  selected  for  that 
>oat.  —  As  an  author  he  was  uncommonly  pro- 
ific ;  as  a  theologian,  able  and  erudite.  His 
nost  important  works:  1)  Professiofidei,  &/u}Aa 

b  Conf.  of  Faith  for  the  Sultan,  frequently 
)abliahed  in  various  languages — translated  into 
Turkish  and  Afbbio.  2)  De  via  saltUis,  tUfi  riji 
t6ov  r^f  oMti^puH  aof^pCittttay,  3)  contra  Auiomor 
Mas  ei  SeUenistas,  xa/ta  AitofMtistuv  xm  ¥xiaf 
r»tfrwy.    4)  De  prwidtntia  et  prdBdestinaiione, 


ftipi  rtpoopteftev.  Also,  a  large  number  of  homi* 
lies  (e.  g,,  de  eucharistia,  ed.  Renaudot :  Paris, 
1704),  hymns,  philos.  and  theol.  essays. —  (See 
pass,  Gennad.  u.  Pletho,  Aristotel.  o.  Platonis. 
in  d.  gr.  Kirche :  Bresiau,  1844). 

Wagbnmank.  —  Ermenirout, 
Oenoveve,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
patroness  of  Paris — her  festival  day  on  Jan.  3, 
<— was  born  424  or  425  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris, 
according  to  some  at  Montriere.  Influenced 
by  Bishop  Germain  of  Auzerre,  she  took  the 
vow  of  eternal  chastity  and  virginity.  Her 
austere  life,  however,  failed  to  shield  her  against 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  The  success  of  Aetins 
who  defeated  Atila  near  Chalons  (451)  was  attri- 
buted to  the  prayers  of  Gen.,  whose  reputation 
for  sanctity  was  heightened  by  the  miracles  re- 
ported to  have  been  done  by  her,  such  as  restoiv 
ing  the  blind  and  lame,  &o.  Died,  500,  or,  as 
some  have  it,  512,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
she  had  built,  '^,  near  Cbastevil,  over  the 
graves  of  St.  Dionysius  and  Eleutherius.  Chlod- 
wig  erected  a  chapel  for  the  preservation  of  her 
bones,  which  bore  her  name  and  remained  to 
1809.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  the  Pantheon  was 
oalled  after  her.  In  the  16th  cent  miracles 
were  still  attributed  to  her  remains,  which  were 
carried  in  procession  and  exposed  to  veneration 
when  St.  Anthony's  fire  raged  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  father  Charpentier  has  written 
her  biog.,  Paris,  1687. 

Neudbckkr.  —  Ermeniroui. 

OenovevanB  (or  canons  of  St.  Genoveve),  tho 
name  of  an  order  instituted,  1614,  by  the  monk 
Carl  Faure,  of  the  Abbacy  of  St  Vincent,  at 
Senlis.  Occasioned  by  rules  drawn  up  for  the 
reformation  of  his  order,  the  excellency  of  which 
caused  their  adoption  by  other  monasteries. 
Cardinal  Rochefouoault  even  availed  himself  of 
his  services  to  reform  the  Abbacy  of  St  Geno- 
veve, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  a 
member  of  his  establishment  Died  1644.  To 
a  general  was  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
order.  The  religious  were  obligated  to  give  in- 
struction, to  bold  divine  service,  to  attend  hos- 
pitals, to  go  to  church  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  to  fast  every  Friday. 

The  sisters  of  this  erder — CfeMvemnese — 
daughters  of  St.  Gen.,  now  commonly  called 
Miramionen,  were  established,  1636,  by  the  piety 
of  a  woman,  by  name  Blosset  In  tbe  year 
1633  they  were  combined  with  a  cloister,  which 
had  been  founded,  1630,  by  Marie  Bonnenu  de 
Rubelle  Beaubarnois  de  Miramion,who  became 
Superior.  At  her  death  (1694),  her  institute 
had  reached  a  wide  extension.  Its  members 
were  bound  to  works  of  love,  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  poor,  the  gratuitous  education  of  chil- 
dren, to  the  daily  recital  of  tbe  ofllce  of  Mary, 
to  spend  one  hour  each  day  and  night  in  mental 
prayer,  to  serve  a  two  years'  noviciate,  and  to 
tairo  the  simple  vows. 

NiunECKiR.  —•Ermentroui, 

Oentile,  Joh,  VaUtUin  (see  Antitrinitarians). 

Gtentillet,  Innoeens.  But  little  is  known  of 
this  distinguished  Protestant  jurist;  not  even 
the  day  of  his  birth  and  death.  Bom  at  Yienne, 
in  Dauphin^.  From  Geneva,  after  the  peace  of 
1576,  he  reraoTed  to  Di6,  ae  chief  of  the  oounotl, 
and  soon  after  was  made  Piettdent  of  tbe  Par* 
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liament  of  Grenoble,  of  whioli  position  be  was 
deprived  by  an  edict  of  1585,  and  compelled  to 

Suit  the  country.  Senebler  (Histoire  litt6raire 
e  Geneve,  II.,  116)  attributes  to  bim  several 
works,  some  of  which  were  not  composed  by 
him.  Of  those  known  to  be  his,  two,  1574  and 
1576,  discuss  political  subjects;  a  third  is  a 
translation  of  the  Swiss  Repub.  by  Simlcr. 
Also,  Apologia  pro  Ckristianis,  OaUis  religionis 
evanffeliccB  seu  reformaicB  (according  to  Seneb., 
pub.  1558,  but  from  the  dedication  to  King  of 
Mavarra,  Feb.  15,  1578.  pub.  1578 ;  ten  years 
later  a  second  edition,  revised  by  Gen  ti  Met, 
Geneva,  1588,  8vo. ;  French,  1584, 1588,  8vo.), 
one  of  the  best  vindications  of  the  Ref. ;  and 
Le  bureau  du  ooneile  de  Trente,  anquel  est 
monstr^qu'en  plusieurs  poincts  iceluy  concile  est 
oontratre  aux  anciens  conciles  et  canons  et  k 
l'autorit6  du  roy,  ded.  to  the  King  of  Navarra, 
Geneva,  1586,  8vo. ;  Latin,  Examen  concilU  7H- 
dentini.  Gen.  1586,  8vo. ;  German,  Basle,  1587, 
8vo.,  one  of  the  most  thorough  refutations  of 
Trid.  Cone. — See  the  Biographic  Untverselle  and 
the  France  Protestante. 

ScHM  ID.  —  Ermentrout. 

Oeograpliy,  Biblieal,  is  that  part  of  Biblical 
Archaoology  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  earth,  as  far  as  it  comes  into  view  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  hence  describes  the  ideas 
which  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  earth  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  the  nations,  countries,  and  cities 
which  were  known  to  them.    (See  Art.  Arabia,) 
Their  ideas  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geo- 
graph^Tt  like  those  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  are  only  popular  ones,  such  as  are 
derived  from  mere  appearances.  To  the  Hebrew, 
the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  Universe.    For  a 
light  to  it,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  greater 
and  lesser  lights  in  the  firmament,  are  created. 
These  are  to  give  it  light,  warmth,  and  make  it 
fruitful,  and  determine  the  division  of  time. 
(Gen.  1 2 14r-18 ;  Psal.  74 :  16 ;  136 :  7-9.)    The 
Bun  moves  around  the  earth  from  east  to  west, 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  another,  where  it  has 
its  tent  in  which  to  rest  over  night  from  the 
labors  of  the  day  (Psal.  19 :  4--6 ;  Eccl.  1 :  5). 
It  may  be  miraculously  arrested  in  its  course 
at  the  command  of  God  (Josh.  10 :  12,  &c.),  and 
may  even  be  made  to  turn  back  (2  Kings  20 : 9, 
Ac;  Isa.  38 :  8,  &c.).    Concerning  the  views  of 
old  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth,  nothing 
definite  is  recorded.    From  some  poetical  rep- 
resentations it  may  be  assumed  that  their  views 
on  this  point  were  middling  confused,  and  far 
removed  from  all  pretensions  to  scientific  accu- 
racy.   To  reproach  the  Bible  on  this  account  is 
just  as  unreasonable  as  to  attempt,  whilst  pro- 
fessing faith  in  the  same,  to  show,  a^inst  the 
results  of  science,  its  conceptions  on  this  subject 
to  be  the  only  true  ones ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Bible  is  no  text-book  on  Astronomy,  Geo- 
spraphy,  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  its  truths 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  sphere  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand.  Divine  Revelation,  in  order  to 
be  at  all  accessible  to  men,  had  to  be  clothed  in 
the  conceptions  of  those  times  in  which  it  was 
given,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood, and  would  at  once  have  been  rejected. 
Hence  this  one  truth,  often  enough  repeated  in 
the  Bible,  is  inoontestably  certain :  Goa  has  cre- 


ated heaven  and  earth,  and  is  their  Lord.  All 
beyond  is  merely  human,  imperfect,  and  partly 
even  false  conception.  Such  is  the  conception 
that  God  raised  the  earth  from  the  sorroanding 
water,  and  set  bounds  to  this,  which  it  cannot 
pass  (Gen.  1:9;  Job  38  :  8-11).  The  heavens 
are  spread  out  over  the  earth  as  a  braxen  arch 
(y^pn)«  or  as  a  tent  or  a  curtain  (Gen.  1:6; 

Isa.  40^:  22 ;  51 :  13).  According  to  Job  26 : 7, 
the  earth  **  is  hung  upon  nothing,"  that  ia,  floats 
freely  in  space ;  according  to  Psal.  136  :  6,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  water.  Of  the  founding  of 
the  earth  as  firm  and  immovable,  Psal.  76 :  3, 
104 :  5,  also  speak ;  hence  also  the  foondations 
of  the  earth  were  laid  by  God  (Prov.  8 :  29  ;  Job 
38  :  6).  These  foundations  are  the  same  as  tbe 
"  pillars"  of  the  earth  (Job  9:6;  PsaL  75  :  3). 
According  to  Micah  6:2;  oomp.  Prov.  8  :  25^ 
the  mountains  are  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
the  scaffolding  upon  which  the  earth  re«ts. 
Whether  this  is  an  idea  different  from  that  of 
Job  26  :  7,  where  the  earth  is  represented  as 
"hung  upon  nothing,"  or  whether,  as  Hind 
thinks  (Comment,  on  this  passage),  they  may 
be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  writer  to  con- 
ceive the  disk  of  the  earth  to  be  resting  upoa 
the  foundations  of  the  mountains;  but  these, 
instead  of  being  laid  upon  a  firm  basis,  as  a 
building,  resting  themselves  in  the  ai^  is  not 
very  clear.  This  latter  view  is,  however,  not 
necessary,  if  we  will  only  distinguish  |iroperly 
between  the  poetical  and  popular  oonoepuon, 
and  the  true  knowledge.  It  is  certun,  however, 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  regarded  the 
subsistence  of  the  earth,  how  founded,  and  how 
it  was  in  void,  as  a  Divine  mystery  (ch.  38  :  6). 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks^ 
seem  to  have  conceived  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
as  of  a  disk;  at  least  such  passages  as  the 
"circle  (J!)n)  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  40:22).  and 
passages  such  as  Prov.  8 :  27,  Job  26 :  10,  lead 
to  this  conclusion.  The  (four)  "comers  of  the 
earth,"  riNIl  ^^Q^2  (I«a.  24  :  16;  41:  12; 

Job  37 :  3  •  Eiek.  7 : 2),  the  "ends  of  the  earthy" 
K,!18<n  nlXp  (Iflaiah  40  :  28 ;  Job  28:24; 

comp.  the  "  four  ends  of  heaven,"  Jer.49 :  36), 
or  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  *fl3*^^ 

Y^Htl  (Jer.  6 :  22 ;  25  :  32),  do  not  refer  W a 

I      V    T     T 

?padrangular  form  of  the  earth,  but  only  to  the 
our  known  regions  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrews 
usually  call  these :  the  East,  rising  of  the  Sun, 
KX 10  (P»ai-  75 :  7),  usually  nOrO.  «««  I^*- 

T  ^       ^  I  :   -  ♦ 

con,  or  that  which  is  before,  the  foreside  ^  JS~7l^ 

(Gen.l6:12;23:19;  1  King8  9:7,  &c),  Q^TJ 

(Gen.  2 :  8 ;  11 : 2 ;  Job  23 :  8,  &o.),  because  the 
oriental,  in  describing  the  regions  of  the  heavens, 
turns  his  face  towaras  the  rising  of  the  San. 
Hence,  West  is  behind  him  llMM  (.^^^  23 : 8; 

Isaiah  9 :  11) ;  South  to  his  right  pp*  (Psalm 

89  :  13 ;  Job  23  :  9),  f 0«f|  (Josh.  12  :  3 ;  Job 

9:9;  Isaiah  43 : 6) ;  North  to  his  lefk  Sjeafcf 
(Job  23  :  9 ;  Gen.  14  :  15).    For  West,  we  kl« 

have:  SeUing  of  the  Sun  tS^'OtS^  Kl30  (P^- 

.    V  I 
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):  1;  113 : 3;  Joshua  1:7);  or  "the  iea," 
uneir,  the  great  Mediterraneao,  beeaniie  West 
f  Palestine,  D»  (Exod.  10 :  19 ;  27  :  12) ;  HO* 

mard  the  West,  (Gen.  28  :  14 ;  Ezod.  26  :  22^ 
Fomb.  2  :  18,  &c.)  ;  for  North,  |i£)^  {^o^- 

6 :  35 ;  Nnmb.  34 :  7,  &c.)>  *•  ^m  ^^^  hidden, 
srk  region,  beoause  the  North  was  refi^arded  as 
be  land  of  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  the 
iouth  is  called  D1")1  (Deut.  33 :  23 ;  Ecol.  1:6; 

T 

!sek.  21 :  2) ;  f .  e.,  the  light  region.  So  the 
k>Dth  is  also  called  ^H  ( Jo^b.  15 : 4 ;  18 :  19 ; 

•  •  •• 

•  « 

Kings  7 :  39,  &o.),  i.  e.,  the  dry,  arid  region. 

Passing  now  to  the  biblical  representation  of 
be  sarface  of  the  earth,  as  inhabited  by  man, 
re  leave  out  of  view  whatever  of  mythical 
leography  is  contained  in  the  description  of 
^aradise  (Oen.  2 :  8-14),  as  this  has  oeen  at- 
ended  to  in  the  article  IJden  (see  Art.).  Per- 
iap8  the  oldest  document  of  the  geographical 
nowledge  of  the  Hebrews  we  have,  is  the 
egister  of  nations  attached  to  the  history  of 
he  flood  (Gen.  10).  As  the  waters  of  the  flood 
tegan  to  disappear,  Noah's  ark  rested  upon  the 
Armenian  mountain  group  of  the  large  and  little 
irarat  (Gen.  8:4).  From  here,  Noah  and  his 
hree  sons,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  ark, 
lescended  upon  the  earth,  now  dry ;  and  from 
lere  the  new  human  race  spread  abroad  over 
he  whole  earth.  The  author  of  Gen.  so  de- 
eribes  this  spreading  abroad  (ch.  10),  as  to  de- 
ive  all  nations  known  to  him,  in  three  great 
groups,  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  inasmuch 
a  he  represents  the  relations  of  nations  under 
iie  figure  of  personal  descent  This  would  fur- 
lish  us  with  appropriate  data  as  to  the  geogra- 
)hical  horizon  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
rith  a  good  foundation  for  our  representation 
»f  biblical  geography,  were  it  not  that  this 
;enealogioal  table  is  constructed  more  from  an 
thnological,  than  from  a  geographical  point  of 
iew  (KncM,  dieYolkertafel  der  Genesis,  s.  15), 
^nd,  therefore,  for  our  purpose,  of  less  use.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  table  in  Question  represents 
•nly  the  geographical  knowledge  of  a  certain 
teriod,  which  itself  is  not  yet  determined  be- 
'ond  all  controversy ;  so  that  the  later  develop- 
nents  of  geographical  knowledge  would  require 
0  be  completea  and  added.  For  the  purpose 
f  a  representation  of  Biblical  geography,  we 
oust  start  with  our  knowledge  of  the  countries 
lere  coming  to  riew,  and  show  how  far  these 
re  known  in  the  Bible.  Of  course,  we  can  here 
nly  give  an  abstract  in  general  outlines,  as  a 
letailed  description  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
rticle.  We  start,  first  of  all,  with  Palestine— 
lot  as  though  we  shared  the  views  of  the  later 
ews  and  the  oriental  Christians,  that  the  Bible 
tself  regards  this  land  as  the  centre  of  the 
arth ;  a  view  which  the  rabbinical  expositors 
educe  from  Exek.  38 :  12  (see  Buxtorf  Lex. 
Jhald.  col.  854,  and  ^^t3)*  ^^^  Christian  ex- 
positors from  Ezek.  5 : 5  (see  Jioaenmiiller,  bibl. 
Uterth.  I.  1,  p.  150,  &o.).  The  latter  passage 
ests  certainly  not  upon  a  geoeraphico-pbysical, 
)ut  upon  an  ethical  idea.  We  oegin  with  Pa- 
estinc,  partly  because  it  is  the  centre  of  bibli- 
al  history;  partly  because  the  geographical 
Lnowledge  of  this  land  stands  berore  as  in  the 


clearest  light,  whilst  that  of  other  lands  grows 
faint  as  they,  are  removed  from  this,  until 
darkness  covers  the  *'ends  of  the  earth.'' — 
The  importance  of  Palestine  demands  a  sepa- 
rate article,  to  which  we  refer.  If  we  pass 
from  Palestine  over  the  countries  east  of  the 
Jordan,  eastward,  we  first  come  to  the  Great 
Desert  of  desolate  Arabia  (see  Art.),  in  whose 
northern  part,  in  an  oasis,  Tadmor,  built  by 
Solomon,  lies  (110111  or  lOf),  1  Kings  9: 


T     T 


18 ;  2  Chron.  8 : 4),  the  Palmyra  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  This  desert  separates  Palestine 
from  Mesopotamia,  which,  as  Q^^t   T*1S>  ^' 

Q^inj   D1K>  constitutes  a  part  of  Aram, 

(see  Article),  which  again  includes  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  Mesopotamia  (Acts  2:9)  is 
the  country  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  in  the  northern  part  of  which  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  and  Ilaran)  dwelt  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  which  they  afterwards  also  con- 
tinued their  connection.  Beside  these  cities  of 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  the  Bible  mentions: 

Tel  Abib,  3^3K  7l1>  on  the  Chebar,  where 

dwelt  a  colony  of  exiled  Jews,  to  whom  the 
prophet  Exekiel  went  (Esek.  3  :  15) ;  Carche- 
mish,  gf 'DSia,  (Isa.  10 : 9;  Jer.46:2;  2Chron. 

•      •       •  

35 :  20),  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates,  where 
Pharaoh  Necho  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad* 
nessar;  Hena,J^jn>  Ivoh,  iDj^t  and  Sepbar- 

vaim,  D^n£)D>  cities  or  small  territories  In 

Mesopotamia,  which  were  subjugated  by  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings  17  :  24 ;  18  :  34 ;  19  :  13 ; 
Isa.  36  :  19;  37  :  13)  — the  latter  being  pro- 
bably the  X»^t<^  of  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
XtftHofVfPutv  of  Abydenus  in  Eusebius  (prsep. 
evang.  IX.  41),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 

Euphrates.  Thelasar,  *TtS^K7|1*  (2  Kings  19: 
12),  or  TtSf^fl.  (Isa,  37 1 12),  is  probably  also 
situated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  perhaps  the  same 
as  EUasar,  *)D7i<f  o^  ^^n-  (^^^ :  ^t  9)*    Imme- 

T    T     V 

diately  to  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  on  tlie  east 
side  of  the  Tigris,  lies  Assvria  proper,  contain- 
ing the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Keilah  ^Josh.  15 :  44), 
Resen,  and  Rehoboth  Ir,  concerning  which  see 
art.  Nineveh.  Middle  or  Southern  Mesopota- 
mia included  the  land  of  Shinar  ^\V)\ff ;  the 

first  dominions  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  10:  10;  see 
Nimrod),  containing  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech, 
Accah,  and  Calneh,  and,  in  a  wider  sense, 
also  the  later  Babylonia  (see  Article),  which 
extended  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Adjoining  South- 
em  Babylonia  on  the  east,  lay  Elam,  Q /^t^t 
'EXvfuuf,  separated  from  the  Persian  Susiana  by 
the  river  Ulai  (*7liit»  ^<ui.  8:  2),  or,  according 

to  the  Greek,  EulHus. 

Beyond  the  lowlands  of  the  JSuphrates  and 
Tigris,  upon  the  Iramian  (Persian)  high  table* 
lands,  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Media 
(f  *f  Q)  is  situated,  containing  the  ancient  city  of 

Rages  CPoyot  'P^^t  Tob.  1 :  16;  3  : 7;  4: 21), 
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•nd  Ecbatana  (KnOTTK*  B«r.  6i%ti. 'Em^ 

T        *       *       ^  I 

ravo ;  2  Mace.  9  :  3 ;  Judith  1  *:  1,  to. ;  Tob. 
5:9).  Persia,  adjoining  Media  on  the  south, 
is  first  mentioned  during  the  exile,  and  after  the 
exile,  as  Q^n  (Esek.  27  :  10 ;  38  :  5 ;  2  Chron. 

36  :  20,  22  ^Esr.  4  :  5,  &e.),  together  with  the 
summer  residence  Susa  (T{S^^tS^)«  in  the  pro- 
vince Susiana  (Elam  in  the  more  extended 
sense,  Dan.  8  ;  2  ;^  see  Article).     The  capital 

Sroperly,  Persepolis,  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace. 
:  2,  in  place  of  'ExufAolf,  1  Mace.  6  :  2,  al- 
though Persepolis  had  then  long  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  To  the  northeast  of  Media  is 
the  province  of  Parthia,  the  nof^ut  of  Ptolo- 
m'deus,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Parthians  (Ilap- 
^,  Acts  2 :  9),  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  in  Miadle  Asia,  a  great 
empire.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews  extends  no  further  oastwara.  India 
seems  only  to  have  been  known  to  them  in 

name,  as  !|*^n  (Esth.  1  :  1 ;  8  :  9),  as  well  as 
Xf^  ff  'Mtxti  (1  Mace.  8  :  8),  if  the  reading  and 
sense  be  correct,  only  shows  the  entire  ignorance 
of  the  author  concerning  the  country.  Only 
indirectly  is  India  mentioned  (1  Mace.  6  :  37), 
as  the  native  land  of  the  war  elephants  in  the 
army  of  Antiochus.    Whether  the  land  of  gold 

(n /^in*  ^®n-  2  •  ^^)  points  to  India,  depends 

upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  river  of 
Paradise,  Pison,  concerning  which  see  Eden; 
and  just  as  uncertain  is  it  to  interpret  Ophir 
(see  Art.)  of  India. 

Adjoining  Palestine  on  the  south,  is  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  stony  Arabia  (see  Arti- 
cle), called,  by  the  Ilebrews,  the  Wilderness 
(^^^0^»  *^*'  '^»oa:^)t  >n  which  they  wan- 

dered  about  for  40  years  (see  Art  Wtldertwts — 
Arabic).  Southeast  of  Palestine  lies  the  large 
Arabian  peninsula  ^*^y,  whose  principal  tribes 

were  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  regis* 
ter  of  nations,  Qen.  10 ;  7 :  25^0,  and  the  gene- 
alogies in  Qen.  25 : 1-6, 1^18,  sufficiently  show 
(see  Art  Arabia,  Ao).  The  Red  Sea  (Sohilf- 
meer,  CnQ  Q^,  see  Art  ^Sso,  Bed)  separates 

Arabia  from  Africa,  with  which  it  is  united  only 
by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Sues.  With  the  He- 
brew, Africa  passes  for  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  descenaants  of  Ham,  as  being  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Southern  Zone  {TUeh,  Comment, 
on  Oen.,  p.  202,  AoX  or  as  being  the  dark-col* 
ored  race  (Knobd,  YSlkertafel,  p.  11,  &o. ;  p. 
239,  ^).  The  southernmost  people  known  to 
the  ancients  are  the  Ethiopians,  Ai^fCif,  who 
inhabit  the  country  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, and  are  designated  m  the  Bible  by  the 
name  Ousb,  tS^!|3*  In  a  wider  sense  this  name 
denotes,  in  general,  all  the  dark-colored  inhabit- 
ants of  the  BOO  them  borders  of  the  known  earth ; 
and  hence  Ethiopians  may  be  shown  to  exist  in 
all  southern  Assyria.  The  word  bears  this  sense 
in  the  Pentateoch,  in  poets,  and  later  authors. 
In  its  narrower  sense,  the  word  denotes  the  in- 
habitants of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  bearing  this 
sense  eve^  since  Ethiopia  appears  in  history  as 
an  oigptniied  state,  and  has  conquered  a  part  of 


Egypt  and  entered  into  varioas  oonneotions  with 
Asiatic  states ;  thus  Isa.  11 :  11 ;  18  : 1;  20:3; 
2  Kings  19  :  9 ;  Ps.  68 :  31.  ftc. ;  see  Art 
Abyssinia:  KnoM,  Yolkertafel,  {  27;  Tuck, 
Comment,  p.  219,  &c.  As  sons  of  Cosh,  that 
is,  descendants  of  Ethiopians,  are  mentioned  in 
the  national  register  (Gen.  10 :  7,  8):  1)  Sda, 
K3D>  ^^®  ancient  Meroe,  an  island  of  Etbiopit 

formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  the  Astabons 
(Atbnra,  Tacazza)  and  the  Astagus  (Bobr  el 
Azrak),  mentioned  also  in  Isa.  43  :  3 ;  45  :  14; 

Ps.  72 :  10  (K3B^).    2)  EavOah,  nS'lPT.  Aia- 

Xfit'i7(,  on  the  African  coast,  near  Bab-el-Msndel 
(Arrian,  Peripl.,  p.  5.  6).  differrnt  from  theJok- 
tan  Havilah  of  Oen.  10  :  29.    3)  Sabia,  nnaO. 

i.  e.,  SJabotah,  in  southern  Arabia.  4)  Raam^ 
nOy*l»  ^>'b  ^>"  ^^^  Sheba  HHHf  And  Dedai 

l*l*lt  <^ro  All  to  be  found  in  southern  Arabia, 

and  are  derived  in  other  passages  from  a  diffe^ 
ent  ancestry  (see  Art.  Arabia),  5)  Sabtedui, 
{itpnZiD*  ^^  ^^^  eastern  side  of  the  Pentao 

Qulf,  in  Oarmnnia.  6)  As  last  son  of  Cush, 
Nimrod  is  mentioned  Gen.  10 : 8,  who  established 
his  empire  in  Mesopotamia.  For  his  connection 
with  the  Cushites,  see  Art  Nimrod.  North  of 
the  Ethiopians  dwelt  the  Egyptians.  Mizraimi 
D^^^VP*  ^^^  vhom  are  the  Egyptians  (Qen. 

10  :  12),  is  mentioned  (v.  7)  as  the  second  mb 
of  Ham ;  concerning  him,  his  sons  (t.  12,  Ac)* 
sufficient  has  been  said  above  (see  Abyuima, 
&c.).  His  third  son,  also  mentioDed  in  the  cata- 
logue of  nations,  was  Phut,  Q^£),  from  whom 
an  African  people,  the  Libyans,  are  descended, 
who  dwelt  westward  from  Egypt,  through  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa,  and  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  Berber  tribes — not  to  be  confounded  with 

the  Egyptian  Libyans,  D'Sn?  or  D*3^*5,vbo 


T    : 


constitute  only  a  part  of  the  Libyan  nation. 
To  the  west  Palestine  is  bordered  bj  tfai 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the  great  sea,  7^*1  JH  OTlt 

(Deut.  34  :  6,  &c. ;  Josh.  1:4;  Eaek.^47  :  10); 
also   called    the    hinder,  t.  e..  Western  tea, 

jnnNn  DTI.  (Deut  H  :  24 ;  Zach.  14 : 8); 

sea  o^Uie  Philistines,  0^112^7911  D^  (^^ 

23  :  31);  also,  merely  the  sea,  Q^H*  (^^ 

T 

19  :  26),  as  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Ne* 
Test  17  ^lAMM  (1  Mace.  14 :  34;  15  :  11 :  AcU 
10  :  6,  32.  Of  its  several  divisions,  the  Adrintie 
sea,  6  'AdpuK,  alone  is  named  (Acts  27:27). 
Of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  designated 
by  the  general  name:  "Islands  of  the  Sea" 
D'H  ^^K>  ^^^  ^^i  ^oiMoaiji  (Isa.  11  :  11; 

1  Mace.  6  :  29,  15) ;  "  islands  of  the  heatheo" 

D'lJn  **K  (G«n-  10:  15;  Zeph.  2:  11)  art 

.    •      •  •  • 

especially  named:  Samothraet  (Acts  16  :  11): 
Patmos  (Rev.  1:9);  Lesbos  (Acts  20  :  14); 
Chios  (Acts  20 :  15) ;  Samos  (1  Maoo.  15 :  23; 
Acts  20:  15):  Ddos  (1  Mace.  15:  23):  K» 
(1  Mace.  15 :  23 :  Acts  21: 1);  Rhodes  (  1  Maee. 
15  ;  23;  Acts  21 :  1);  CreU  (1  Mace.  10:  67; 
15  :  23 ;  AcU  27 :  12;  Tit  1 : 5),  at  the  iouthen 
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loinftof  wbiobwMiitiuUed  thelittie  island  Kxav^, 
oentioned  iu  Aoto  27  :  16;  Malta,  MiJUf^,  Aots 
^ :  1,  aod  Sicily,  or  at  leait  its  capital  Syracuse, 
lets  28  :  12.  Of  the  countries  of  Western  £u- 
ope,  whose  mention  is  next  connected  with  that 
f  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
lad  an  imperfect  idea;  In  the  register  of  na- 
ions  (Qen.  10)  we  find  the  natives  which  inha- 
»ited  the  O^lin  ^^H*  ▼*  ^  (inlands  of  the  Gen- 

•  ■•        •      •  • 

iles)  there  recorded  as  the  descendants  of  Japhet, 
.  2r4,  The  proper  exposition  of  these  names 
I  still  iuToWed  in  much  uncertainty,  the 
O0!<t  light  having  lately  been  thrown  on  the 
abject  by  Tuch,  and  especially  Knobel's  in- 
;enioa8  inTestij^ations.  As  the  firs.t  son  of 
^aphet,  1)  Gomer  *10j|  is  indicated,  »'.  e,,  ao- 

lonling  to  the  general  acceptation,  the  K*fi/iip«oi 
)n  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Asoph,  from 
rhence  they  were  driven  further  westward  by 
he  Scythians,  and  they  appear  next  upon  the 
^utish  peninsula  in  Nurth-Qermany  and  North- 
lall,  as  the  Ki/tfipoh  Cimbri  (sou  Art  Cimbri). 
toiners  decendants  are  a)  Athkenas  T  j^tS^Ki 

n  whom  Knobel  recognizes  the  ancient  Germans, 
he  race  of  the  Asi  or  As»,  divinities  (({f (t*  ^' 
god),  f  J*}  gens,  genus),  but  Tuch,  because  in 
^er.  51 :  27,  they  seem  to  be  connected  with 
Irarat  and  Minni,  finds  in  them  a  people  dwell- 
Dg  near  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
nd  the  Caspian-  seas.  Notwithstanding  the 
lazzling  glitter  of  Knobel's  supposition,!  feel 
DC  lined  tti  adopt  the  other  view ;  for  such  an 
accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  European 
ncen,  as  Knobel  here  takes  for  granted,  in  the 
othor  of  the  Register  of  races  (Gen.  10),  seems 
earcety  admissible,  and  that  in  the  explanation 
f  these  names  we  are  not  directed  merelv  to 
Sarope  ond  Northern  Asia,  is  sufficiently  clear 
rom  the  names  Togarmah  and  Madai.  b)  Rip- 
lath  il£)^1f  reminding  one  of  the  *FtHaa  'opi^, 

lipbsei  montes,  which,  in  the  geography  of  the 
indents,  bordered  the  northern  rim  of  the  earth 
nd  extended  from  the  West  of  Europe  over  the 
/aspinn  sea  into  Asia ;  Knobel  refers  especially 
0  the  Celts,  who  immigrated  over  the  Carpathian 
Qoantains  into  Western  Europe,  c)  Togarmah, 
^0*^Jtllt  ^  Armenians  (comp.  Exek.  27 :  14; 


T     :- 


B :  6),  and,  according  to  Knobel,  connected 
rith  the  Phrygians.    2)  Magog,  JIJO,  is  the 

econd  son  of  Japhet,  the  ancestor  of  the  Soy- 
hians  (see  Art.  €fog  and  Magog) ;  3)  Javan 
Vf  the  Greeks,  lonians,  ldoM$.     The  sons  of 

avan  are  a)  Elishah  HVifwlt*  according  to 

T      •  v: 

^ach  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  as  the  name  would 
emind  of  Hellas  or  Elis ;  according  to  Knobel, 

he  Acolians.    b)  Tarshish  {5^*B^"lfl,  accord- 

•  •mm 

m 

ng  to  Tuch,  Tartessus,  the  distant  land  of  the 
Vest;  according  to  Knobel  the  Tyrrhenians 
't^fM^pM,  TvfifapKii  or  Etruscans,  c)  KiUim 
)^n3*  aooonling  to  Tuch  the  Cyprians  (see 

• 

Lrticle  Cypriam),  according  to  Knobel  the 
'arians  on  the  islands  between  Greece  and 
Lsia.  d)  Dodanim  0^J*l1"T>  according  to  Tuch, 

•     T 

I  accordance  with  the  reading  of  1  Ohron.  1 : 7, 


Q^J'YI'I*  ^^  Rbodians;  according  to  Knobel 

the  Dardanians,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Illyrians,  of  the  whole  North-Grecian  race 
(see  Dodanim).    The  fourth  and  filih  sons  of 

Japhet,   Tubal,   73|j),    and    MMeeh,  ?]&^0» 

occur  almost  exclusivelv  in  connection;  they 
are  the  Tibarenians  and  Muscovians,  who  ap- 
pear, according  to  Knobel,  in  Western  Europe, 
as  the  Iberians  and  Ligurians.   6)  Tiras,  0*l^n» 

finally,  indicates,  according  to  usual  accepta- 
tion, which  Knobel  here  also  follows,  the  Thra- 
oians,  and,  according  to  Tuch,  the  Tyrrhenians. 
— Whilst  thus  ancient  times  afford  us  only  that 
which  is  most  general,  and  that  in  uncertain 
outlines  and  confused  conceptions,  isolated  coun- 
tries of  the  West,  and  above  all  Greece,  rise  be- 
fore us  in  clear  light.  To  the  ancients  the 
Greeks  are  known  only  in  general  as  lonians, 
and  these  at  most  in  individual  tribes,  and  as  a 
commercial  people  (Isa.  66  :  19 ;  Exek.  27  :  13; 
Joel  3:4).  Only  after  the  captivity  were  the 
Greeks  known  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  after 
Alexander  the  Great  secured  the  closer  oontaol 

of  the  Occident  with  the  Orient.    He  is  thai 

• 

"  King  of  Grecla  JV  Tj^O  (!>««•  ^  :  21),  who 

brought  the  Persian  monarchy  to  an  end, 
(1  Mace.  1 :  l-:8  ;  6  :  2 ;  comp.  Dan.  2  :  32,  33 ; 
7  :  7,  &c.,  and  who,  on  his  march  to  or  from 
Egypt,  came  to  Jerusalem  and  treated  the  Jews 
in  an  honorable  manner  (Jos.  Ant»,  XI.,  8,  5). 
Under  his  successors,  the  Ptolomies  of  Egypt  and 
Seleucidas  of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
continually  closer  contact  with  Greeks,  so  that 
the  influence  of  Grecian  affairs  even  threatened, 
fur  a  time,  the  entire  suppression  of  the  patri- 
archal faith  and  customs;  as  a  reaction  against 
which  tendency  the  Maccabees  arose.  Hence 
the  Greeks  first  appear  under  their  own  proper 
name  'Exxifytf  in  the  Apocryphal  books  (1  Mncc. 
8:18;  2  Maco.  4:36,  and  so  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Acts  18  :  17 ;  19  :  17 ;  Romans 
1 :  14 ;  1  Cor.  1 :  24 ;  Galatians  3  :  28 ;  Col. 
3:11,  where  they  mostly  appear  over  against 
the  Jews  and  Barbarians,  as  the  representatives 
of  refined  heathenism.  Of  the  isolated  portions 
of  Greece  named  in  the  Bible,  are  1)  lUgricum, 
west  of  Macedonia,  Rom.  15 :  19 ;  2)  Macedonia, 
Rom.  15  :  26;  2  Cor.  9:2;  1  Thes.  1 :  8,  where 
Paul  planted  Christianity,  Acts  16:9;  20  :  1 ; 
comp,  1  Cor.  16  :  5 ;  2  Cor.  1  :  16,  &c. ;  with  the 
cities  of  Philippic  Acto  16  :  12,  &c. ;  1  Thes. 
2:2;  Philip.  1 : 7,  &o.;  Aeapo/ts,  Acts  16 : 1 1 ; 
ApoUonia,  Acts  17 : 1 ;  and  Berea,  Acts  17  :  10. 
Greece  proper,  'Exxoi,  is  distinguished,  Acts 
20  :  1,  2,  from  Macedonia.  Achaia,  including 
Hellas  and  the  Peloponnessus,  is  mentioned. 
Acts  18  :  12 ;  19  :  21 ;  Rom.  15  :  26 ;  1  Thess. 
1 : 7  ;  2  Cor.  9:2;  see  Part  I.,  p.  95.  Of  Greek 
cities  are  mentioned,  Aiheru,  2  Mace.  9  :  15 ; 
Acto  17 :  16 : 1  Thess.  3:1;  OtmtUh,  Acts  18 : 1, 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Cor. ;  Sicyon,  1  Mace. 
15 :  23 ;  Sparta  or  Lacedcemon,  1  Mace.  12 : 6, 8 ; 
14 : 6 ;  2  Mace.  5 :  9.  Italy  is  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  Paul's  travels.  Acts  18 :  2 ;  27 : 1, 6; 
and  in  lleb.  13 :  24.  Rome  and  the  Romans 
are  mentioned  first  in  1  Mace.  8  :  1,  &c.  (see 
Art.  Rome),     Of  Italian  cities,  Paul  toacned 
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on  his  wa^  to  Rome  (Acts  28),  at  Rbegium,  Pu- 
teoli,  Apii  Forum  (see  respect.  Arts.),  nnd  Tres 
Tabernn  (three  taverns) ;  also  at  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Sicily,  with  its  capital,  Syracuse. 
Further  westward,   the  Bible    only  mentions 

Tarshish,  {Jf^BflJI,  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks, 

the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Pyrenees  penin-  | 
sula,  as  the  farthest,  rather  indistinct  land  of 
the  West  (see  Art.). 

To  the  Kcrth^  Fhcmicia  and  Syria  border  on 
Palestine,  the  latter  being  sometimes  included 
under  the  name  Aram  (see  Article  Aram), 
Northeast  of  Syrian  Aram,  beyond  Assyria,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Oordiiean  moun- 
tains, we  have  the  ancient  Arphaxad^  the  proper 
domicile  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Art.  Arphaxad) ; 
adjoining  which  we  have,  on  the  north,  the 
highland  of  Armenia,  which,  however,  never 
appears  in  the  Bible  under  its  own  proper  name, 
its  different  parts  only  being  named.    These  are 

1)  Ihgarmah,  PTIQ*) jjl  (Gen.  10  :  3 ;  1  Chron. 

1:6;  Eiek.  27  :'l4 ;  38  :  6).  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  of  Armenia  is  confirmed  by  the  na- 
tive tradition  of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians, 
according  to  which  they  trace  their  descent  from 
Thorgom  as  their  ancestor,  and  call  themselves 
the  "house  of  Thorgom,"  precisely   as  J^^^ 

p|jQ*7  j^]7),  Esek.,  and  other  placet.    See  Geten, 

ikes,  and  the  word  itself,  p.  1493.  Rosenm^ller, 
Altherthumsk.  I.,  1,  p.  252.    2)  Ararat  On^K 


T  T  -: 


(2  Kin^s  19  :  37 ;  Isa.  37  :  38 ;  Jer.  51 :  27), 
which  18  central  Armenia,  upon  whose  moon- 
tains,  t31"^K  nn.  «he  Ark  rested  (Gen.  8 : 4). 


T  T  -:       ••  T 


3)  Minni,  *  jp,  stands,  in  Jer.  51 :  27,  in  con- 
nection with  Ararat,  and  is  the  country  lAwvd^ 
of  NicoL  Damage,,  Jos^h.  Ant.  I.,  3,  6. — West- 
ward of  Aram  is  Asia  Minor,  which  comes  to 
view  less  in  the  Ileb.  0.  T.  than  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  former  it 
appears  at  most  as  the  abode  of  several  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Japhetite  race,  as  the  Phry- 
gianst  whom  Knobel  understands  under  Togar- 
mah ;  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  included  under  7V ; 

the  Carians  (^"^S),  and  others.    In  the  N.  T., 


.  T 


Asia  Minor  is  simply  designated  as  Aaia  (Acts 
2  :  9 ;  6  :  9 ;  1  Cor.  16  :  19  ;  1  Pet.  1:1;  Rev. 
1 :  4, 11),  which  name  has  a  more  extended  sig- 
nificance in  the  Mace,  since  there  it  denotes  the 
whole  Syro-Seleucidian  kingdom  (1  Mnco.  8 :  6, 
8 ;  12 :  39 ;  2  Mace.  3:3;  II :  13.  The  Greeks 
divide  Asia  Minor  into  different  provinces,  which 
are  also  mostly  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  On  the 
Black  Sea  is  1)  Pontus  (Acts  2 : 9 ;  1  Pet.  1:1), 
the  native  country  of  Aquiln  (Acts  18  :  2;  see 
Art.  AquUa),  containing  the  city  Sofi^xi/,  or 
Xofi^fuj,  (1  Mace.  15  :  23).  2)  Paphlagonia. 
3)  BUhynia  (Acts  16  :  7 ;  see  Art.  Bithynia), 
In  the  west,  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  is :  4)  Mysia 

IActs  16  :  7,  &o.),  with  the  cities  of  Troaa  (Acts 
6:8,  11;  20:5;  2  Cor.  2  :  12;  2  Tim.  4  :  13). 
Aa90s  (Acts  20 :  13,  14).  Pergamon  (Rer.  1:11; 
2 :  12) ;  5)  Lydia  (1  Mucc.  8  :  8).  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  perhaps  the  ^y}  of  Gen.  10 :  22,  with 


the  cities:  Thyaiira  (Acte  16 :  14 ;  Rer.  1 : U, 
&c.).  SardiM,  the  capital  (Rev.  1:11;  3  :  1-^), 
and  PhUadelfkia  (Rev.  1 :  11 ;  3:7,  Ac.) ;  6) 
Ionia  (1  Mncc.  8  :  8),  with  the  cities,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  1:11),  EohestiM  (Acts  18  :  19-21 :  19 : 1 ; 
1  Tim.  1:3:  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaos :   Rev. 

1  :  II;  2  :  1-7;  see  Article  EphesuM),  Tn^gyl- 
Hum  (Acts  20  :  15),  Miletus  (Acts  20  :  15.  17; 

2  Tim.  4 :  20).  On  the  south-western  point  of 
Asia  Minor  is  situated  7)  Caria,  with  its  capital, 
Halieamassus  (1  Mace.  15  :  23).  Three  prov- 
inces are  situated  on  the  southern  coast:  S) 
Lycia  (1  Mace.  15  :  23 ;  Acts  £7:5),  with  the 
cities:  Pdiara  (Acts  21 : 1),  Myra  (Acts  27 :  5). 
PhasHis  (1  Mace.  15  :  23) ;  9)  Pamphylia  ( AcU 
2:  10;  14:24,  &c.),  with  the  cities:  Atialin 
(Acts  14 :  25),  Perga  (Acts  13 :  13 ;  14  :  25).  and 
£ide  (Xijfj),  (I  Mace.  15 :  23) ;  10)  Vilicia  (Jo- 
dith  2 :  25 ;  1  Mace.  11 :  14 ;  2  Maoc.  4 :  30.  Jbc; 
Acts  15  :  23,  41 ;  27  :  5 ;  Gal.  1 :  21 ;  Me  Art. 
Cilicia),  with  its  capital,  Tarsns,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  (AcU  9  :  II ;  II  :  25,  Ac.), 
and  Mallos  (2  Mace.  4 :  30).  In  the  interior  are 
situated,  north  of  Pamphylia:  11)  PiHdia,  with 
the  city  of  Antioch  (Acts  13  :  14,  &c.;  14  :  24, 
2  Tim.  3  :  llh  12)  Cappadocia,  between  Cilicia 
and  Pontus  (1  Pet.  1:1);  13)  Lyeaonia^  east  of 
Cappadocia  (Acts  14:11),  with  the  capital, 
Iconium  (Acts  13  :  51 ;  14  :  1),  Lystra  and 
Derbe  (Acts  14  :  6;  16  :  I,  2;  2  Tim.  3:11); 
14)  Phrygia',  eastward  from  Mysia  and  Lydia 
(Acts  16  :  6 ;  18  :  23),  with  the  cities  of  Uiera> 
polls  (Col.  4 :  13).  Colossa  (Epistle  to  the  C^L), 
and  Laodicea  (1  Tiro.  6 : 22 ;  Rev.  1 :  11 ;  3 :  14); 
15 1  Galatia,  between  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Pa- 
phlagonia, Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  (Acta  16:6; 
18 :  23 ;  1  Pet  1 : 1 ;  1  Cor.  16 : 1 ;  2  Tim.  4: 10; 
Epist.  to  Gal.).  The  proper  North  of  the  Bible, 
wnose  name  p£)]{  (see  above),  already  indicates 

the  limited  knowledge  the  Hebrews  had  of  it,  ii 
inhabited  by  nations  which  likewise  belong  to 
the  Japhetite  tribe,  and  with  whose  names  we 
have  already  become  familiar,  as  Riphatfa, 
Gomer,  Ashkenas,  Gog  and  Magog  (the  Scythi- 
ans, Col.  3  :  II),  Meshech,  and  Tubal.     Add  to 

this,  Rosh  t2f{<l  (Eaekiel  38  :  2,  3  ;  39  :  1),  a 
people  of  the  North  under  the  dominion  of  G<^ 
which  is  named  besides  Meshech  and  Tubu, 
and  which  are  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians  (see  Gesen.  tnesaur,,  and  the  word,  p. 
1253).  Most  of  these  people  dwell  alonr  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus.  That  the  North, 
being  so  little  known,  should  also  be  regarded 
as  the  land  of  Wonders,  is  easily  conceivable; 
and  upon  this  principle  it  is  to  be  explained. 
The  Godhead  is  described  as  appearing  in  the 
North  (Esek.  1 :  4 ;  Job  37  :  22) ;  as  also  Isaiah 
14 :  13,  reminds  of  the  mountain  of  the  guds, 
which,  according  to  ancient  oriental  concept 
tions,  existed  in  the  North  (comp.  Geseniit/ 
Von  dem  Gotterberg  im  Norden,  naeh  deo 
Mythen  der  asiatischen  Vulker,  first  aupplemect 
to  his  Comm.  on  Isaiah,  Part  II.,  p.  316,  tc). 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry  whence  the  Iaraelit«i 
had  this  geographical  knowledge,  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  derived  it  partly  from  theiromi 
observation  and  contact  with  other  nations 
partly,  especially  concerning  distant  lands,  with 
which  an  immediate  contact  was  not  eaaiJy  poa- 
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lible,  from  the  PboDnieians  and  also  from  the  | 
Egyptians  (compare  Ddiizsch,  Comment  on  Gen., 
p.282). 

Amonj;  the  works  treating;  especially  of  bibli- 
!sl  ^eof^raphy,  ezclusiTe  of  works  on  biblical 
irchseoloi^  in  funeral,  and  hence  also  treating 
>f  biblical  geography  (see  Art.  Archeology),  and 
izriusiyo  of  works  on  ralestine  itself,  and  which 
iriil  be  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  Art.  ander 
that  head,  we  mention  the  following:  Eusebii 
momasticum  urbium  et  loeorum  SS.  grace  cum 
at.  vers.  Hieron,  op.  Jac.  Bonfrerii  (Par.  1659. 
:ol.)  rec.  et  animctdversa,  auis  auxit  Jo.  Clericus: 
tLm»ie\,  1707,   fol.   (also  in    Ugolini   iheeaur, 
iniiquitL  sacrr.  Tom.  V.).    The  same  work  oon- 
ititutes  one  Tolume  of :  N.  Sanson,  Geographia 
Sacra  ex  V.  et  N.  T.  detumta  ei  in  tall.  4  conein- 
viia:  Amstel.  1704,  &o.  fol.  —  Sam,  Bochart, 
Geographia  Sacra  cujus'P.  I.    Phaleg  disper- 
none  gentium  et  terrar.  divis. ;  P.  2.  Canaan  de 
:olonus  et  sermone  Phcenicum  agit.      Cadom. 
1646.  fol. :  Lu|^.  Bat.  1692,  1707,  fol. :  Francof. 
id  M.  1674,  4to.    As  supplementary  are  to  be 
Mnsidered:   J.  D.  Michaelia,  Spicilegium  geo- 
fraphice  Hebrceorvm  exterce  post  Bocharium: 
jotting.  1769-70,  2  Tom.,  and  J.  RHnhold  For- 
ileTf  Epistolm  ad  J.  D.  Michaelut,  hujus  spicil. 
jeogr.  Hebrceor.  extercnjam  confirmantes  jam  cos- 
Hgantes  (ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis),  Gotting.  1772, 4to. 
Bocharfs  work  is,  in  its  first  part,  properly  only 
I  cummentarj  on  the  ethnological  tables  (Gen. 
LO).  to  which  we  here  add  the  later  treatises  on 
this  important  chapter:  Beke,  Origines  biUi- 
;cc,  or  Kesearches  m  Primeval  Ilistory:  Lon- 
lon,  1834.    Feldfioff,  die  Volkertafel  der  Gene- 
lis  in  ihrer  universalhist.  Bedeutung:   Elber- 
feld,  1837,  8to.    Kriicke,  Erkl'drung  der  Volker- 
!afel  im  ersten  Buch  Moses :  Bonn,  1837.    Jo- 
leph  V.  GCrreSt  die  Japhetiden  und  ihr  Auesug 
lus  Armenicn:   Mlinchen,  1845.     Knobel,  die 
Volkertafel  der  Genesis.    Ethnographische  Un- 
tersuchungen :  Giessen,  1850.  8vo. ;  which  last 
irork,  together  with  the  researches  of  Tuch,  in 
i\9 :  K(»mmentar  Uber  die  Genesis :  Ualle,  1838, 
icUpses  all  former  attempts  at  interpretation. 
P.  Spanheim,  iniroduct.  ad.  geogr.  sacram,  par 
'riarehalem  iaraditicam  et  christianam:  Lugd. 
Bat.  1679, 8vo.:  Francof.  1698, 4to.  Jac.  Schmuit, 
Biblischer  Geo^raphue,  1740.    Ed.  Well,  Sacred 
leography :  London,  1708,  12mo.  5  vols.,  new 
(d.  Lond.  1811,  4  vols.  8vo.,  in  1817,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Crnnslation  of  the  last,  by  Panzer:   Nlirnb. 
1765,  4  vols.  8vo.     Tsbrand  van  Hamelsfeld, 
^ardrijkkunde  des  Bijbels:  Amster.  1790,  8vo. 
jerman :  Y.  v.  II.,  Biblische  Geographic,  Ubers. 
nit  Ammerkk.  von  R.  Jantsch,  Ilamb.  1793-96, 
\  vols.  8vo.  (not  completed).  Mansfard,  Diction- 
try  of  the  Biblical  Geography :   Lond.  1829. 
More  popular  treatises  are  those  of  Frege,  geogr. 
[landbuch  bei  Lesung  der  heil.  Schrift :  Gotha, 
1788-89.  2  vols. ;  I/hoisohn,  Bibl.  Geographic : 
iYlcn,  1823 ;  Homung,  Handbuch  zur  ErlUute- 
'ung  der  bibl.  Gesch.  und  Geogr.,  2  Aufl. : 
Lpz.,  1826.      Chartographical  representations 
ire  have  in  the  English  Bible-Atlas  of  Palmer, 
jublished  in  London  by  Wetland,  elucidated  by 
Ackermann :  Weimar,  1832 ;  and  Kiepert,  Berlin, 
Id  edition,  1854. — For  the  purposes  of  biblical 
geography,  as  far  as  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
iocient  geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 


use  may  be  made,  in  the  corresponding  parte, 
of  Cellarii,  Notitia  orhis  aniiqui  s,  geographia 
plenior.  ^Lips.,  1701,  3  Tom.  4),  e.  observ.  J.  Chr. 
Sehwarzti.:  Lips.,  1731,  2  Tom.  4to..  together 
with  Append,  triplex. :  Lips.,  1776.  4to. ;  Man* 
nert,  Geofrraphie  der  Gnechen  und  R6nier: 
NUrnb.,  1788,  ke.,  8vo..  Pt.  I.,  3te  Aufl. :  Leipz., 
1829;  the  last  vol.,  Pt.  X.,  appeared  Leips., 
1824.  Here  belong  especially :  Pts.  lY.-Vril., 
X.  —  Handbuch  der  alten  Erdbeschreibung, 
nach  Anleitungder  d'Anvillischen  Landcharten : 
NUrnb.,  1785,  &c.  New  improved  edition  by 
Heeren,  Hummel,  Bruns,  ana  Paulus:  NUrnb., 
1796-1800,  6  Bde.—F&rbiger,  Alte  Geographie, 
3  Bde. :  Leipzig,  1842-48. 

Arnold. — /.  H.  Derr, 

George,  St — The  legend  in  Metaphrastes  tells 
us,  that  ha  was  from  a  high  family  of  Cappa^ 
dooia.    Having  entered  the  Roman  army,  he 
arose  under  Diocletian  to  high  honors ;  but  re- 
signed them  when  the  emperor  persecuted  the 
Christians,  protesting  otherwise,  also,  against 
such  injustice:    wherefore   he  was   beheaded 
Apr.  23  (?),  about  A.  D.  303  (?),  near  Nicome- 
dia  (?).    It  is  certain  that  very  early  veneration 
was  paid,  and  chapels  dedicated  to  him;  this 
appears,  as  regards  Gaul,  from  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Gregory  the  Great  rebuilt 
a  church  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him. 
After  this  simple,  antique,  and  unique  little 
church,  the  St.  Giorgio  in  velabro,  one  of  the 
cardinals  is  still  named.    A  church  in  Constan- 
tinople, situated  near  the  sen,  gave  the  name 
"arm  of  St. George"  to  the  Hellespont.    The 
belief  that  St.  G.  was  fighting  for  them,  led  the 
Gl'usaders,  especially  under  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  to  victory.    The  National  Council  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1222,  elevated  his  anniversary  to  an 
English  national  one. «  Under  his  patronaj^e  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  in  1330.  He 
was  represented  in  mail,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  the  entire  knighthood,  especially 
of  tne  Soabian  and  Yenitian. — The  acts  of  hie 
life  and  martyrdom  are  evidently  fictitious,  for 
which  Baronius  makes  the  Arians  in  part  re- 
sponsible.   Calvin  denies  the  personal  reality 
of  St.G. ;  and  there  really  are  considerations  ia 
explanation  of  the  myth.   The  dragon  which  he 
slays  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  heathenism* 
But  since  the  veneration  of  St.G.  came  twice 
from  the  East  to  the  Germanic  West,  he  may 
have  originated  from  Mithras,  the  first  light- 
spirit  of  Ormuzd,  who  slavs  the  dragon  of  dark- 
ness.   It  is  remarkable  here,  that  Constantino 
the  Great  was  a  special  patron  of  his  worship : 
since  he,  even  as  Christian,  venerated  the  sun, 
or  light,  as  God,  Christianizing  thus  the  Mithras- 
mysteries  of  the  Romans.    This  may  have  been 
the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  the  militant 
light-genius  passed  over  from  the  Persians  to 
their  kindred,  the  knightly  Germans.    His  early 
and  deep  veneration  by  the  Armenians,  Geor- 
gians, and  Genoese,  who  carried  on  with  the 
former  nations  an  exclusive  trade,  also  agrees 
with  this  supposition.     Rbuchlin — Reinecke. 

Oeorg^et  of  Trapezus,  was  bom  in  1396,  in 
Crete,  lie  adopted  this  surname,  because  he 
supposed  his  family  to  have  come  from  this  city 
of  Cappadocia ;  and  perhaps,  also,  because  he 
feared  that  the  surname  of  Cretan  would  afford 
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a  poor  Antecedent  for  literary  retpeetabilitj.  In 
1^20  be  oame  to  Italy,  and  wae  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric first  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
In  opposition  to  the  prerailing  tendency,  be  ad- 
hered as  warmly  ana  decidedly  to  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  as  he  was  passionately  blinded 
against  the  Platonic ;  and  was  drawn  in  this 
way  into  aTiolent  dispute  with  Bessarion,  Pletho, 
and  other  learned  Qreeks,  which  degenerated 
into  the  most  offensiYc  personalities.  By  this 
course  he  lost  the  favor  of  P.  Nicholas  V.,  and 
would  thus  have  been  reduced  to  the  utmost 
necessity,  if  King  Alphonsus  had  not,  through 
oompansion,  granted  him  a  pension.  A  very 
doubtful  tradition  says  that  Q.,  in  the  hope  of  a 
rich  reward,  bad  given  to  the  Pope  several  im- 
portant documents;  but  that,  having  received 
only  100  ducats,  he  had  thrown  the  money  into 
the  Tiber,  and  become  very  sick  through  anj^r, 
from  which  he  passed  into  a  state  of  childish- 
ness. It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  old  age  be 
entirely  lost  his  memory,  and  became  childish. 
He  died  in  1486.  Although  extensive  erudition 
and  great  skill  in  writing  cannot  be  denied  to 
Q.,  it  most  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  in  bis 
translations  of  Greek  authors,  he  was  neither 
accurate  nor  faithful ;  in  that  of  Eusebius  he  is 
guilty  not  only  of  interpolations,  but  also  of 
gross  distortions  and  perversions.  His  charac- 
ter was  thoroughly  disfigured  with  envenomed 
passions  and  bitter  pride.  By  his  disposition  to 
traduce  and  depreciate  others,  he  injured  both 
himself  and  bis  friends.  He  was  especially 
bitter  against  T.Gasa,  who,  like  him,  had  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  N.  H.  of  Aristotle.  Bessa- 
rion wrote  his  **  contra  ceUumniatorem  PJaUmif* 
against  him.  His  two  works  against  the  Greeks, 
on  the  procession  of  the  H.  S.,  are  printed  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  the  Orceeia  orikodoxa  or  Allatios. 
—(See  Bruckir,  kitt,  cHL  phUos.t  lY.,  p.  65.) 

Dr.  Pressil — Reineeke, 
George  IIL,  iVtnee  ofAnhaU,  surnnmed  fhe 
CMly^  is  representative  of  a  very  important  but 
not  duly  considered  interest  of  the  Reformation, 
vis.,  its  ecclesiastical  organisation.  He  belonged 
to  the  line  of  Dessau,  and  was  born  at  Dessau, 
Aug.  13,  1507.  In  his  ninth  year  he  lost  his 
father.  Prince  Ernst,  hut  his  pious  mother.  Mar* 
garet,  a  duchess  of  MUnsterberg,  still  survived 
until  1530,  a  blessing  to  him,  his  two  brothers, 
and  the  entire  province.  In  1518,  G.  was  ap- 
pointed canon  at*  Merseburg.  In  1519,  be 
visited  the  University  of  Leipstc,  in  order  to 
study  the  civil  and  canonical  law.  M.  Geo. 
Helt,  of  Pforzheim,  was  his  teacher.  In  1524, 
be  was  consecrated  priest  by  his  cousin  Adolph, 
B.  of  Merseburg,  and  in  1525,  he  became  sub- 
deacon.  In  1526  he  was  appointed  by  Albrccht, 
elector  of  Majence,  as  Archb.  of  Magdeburg, 
provoHt  at  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg ;  be  was 
alMO  employed  as  counsellor  by  the  officers  of 
the  cathedral,  for  which  reason  he  abode  for 
a  time  with  the  elector  in  the  Moritzburg  at 
Halle.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  held  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  to  the  Rom.  Church,  and  had 
sealously  opposed  the  innovations  of  the  Re- 
formers. In  order  to  fortify  himself  still  more 
against  the  "  new  doctrine,"  he  gave  a  thorough 
study  to  Ch.  history  and  the  Scriptures.  But 
his  studies  only  served  to  convince  him  that  the 


doctrine  of  Lntber  wee  Soriptaral.    Of  this  lie 
gives  an  account  in  his  defence,  eontained  in  hit 
"Anseigung  an  Hers.  Georg  v.  Sachsen,'*  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  sermons  on  the  false  pro- 
phets.    When,  therefore,  in  1S30«  hie  cousin, 
Wolfgang  von  Anhalt,  subscribed  the  Aogsb. 
Confession,  Q.  hesitated  no  longer;    bis  two 
brothers  followed  his  example,  and  in  1534,  the 
whole  of  Anhalt  became  Lutheran.    Soon  after- 
wards the  Reformation  found  its  way  into  the 
see  of  Merseburg ;  when,  therefore,  in  1544,  its 
B,  died,  Maurice  Duke  of  Saxony  seised  the  oe* 
casion,  as  ruler  of  the  country,  to  establish  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
secuhir  government,  as  the  two  sides  ofmte  see. 
On  June  24,  1544,  George,  at  the   request  of 
Maurice,  accepted  the  office  of  spiritual  coad- 
jutor of  the  see,  whereas  its  secular  administra- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Augustus,  the  brother  of 
Maurice.    But  this  was  a  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangement.   As,  in  1542,  Nieh.  v.  Amsdorf  had 
been  ordained  by  Luther  as  Biabop  of  Naum- 
burg,  so,  in  the  present  case,  G.  was  ordained, 
Aug.  2, 1545,  in  the  cathedral  of  Merseburg,  by 
Luther,  assisted    by  Melanchthoo   and   other 
clergymen,  as  bishop  of  the  see.     The  secular 
authority  having  thus  been  separated  from  the 
episcopate,  the  latter  became  once  more  spirit- 
ual ;  and  the  two  powers  entered  wain  upon 
their  just  relations,  as  the  two  arms  ofone  body. 
In  order  to  portray  G.  justly,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  at  first  he  desired  episcopal  ordina- 
tion from  a  bishop  of  the  old  kino,  and  had 
selected  for  this  purpose  Matthias  t.  Ja|sow,  B. 
of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1539  already  had  es- 
poused the  Reformation.    But  M.  had  died,  and 
the  bishops  of  Prussia  were  too  far  off.     Under 
such  circumstances  he  submitted  at  last,  bat 
with  full  confidence,  to  receive  episcopal  ordi- 
nation  from  Luther,  whom   he  called   a   true 
bishop,  who  truly  fed  the  Church  of  Gt>d.    A 
further  consequence  of  this  new  arrangement 
was  an  evangelical  coiuistontrm,  appointed  by 
the  secular  administrator,  but  presided  over  by 
the  bishop.    The  latter  discharged  his  spiritual 
functions  faithfully,  and  as  a  true  priest;  for 
he  preached  frequently,  not  only  within  his  own 
see,  but  also  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt.     He 
submitted  himself  most  conscientiously  to  the 
church  visitations  which  he  had  instiiated,  as 
also  to  the  synods  which  he  convoked    twice 
each  year  in  his  cathedral.    Nor  was  he  wan^ 
ing  in  earnest  expostulations  and  exhortations 
to  his  cler^ry.      lie  was,  besides,  a    sealuus 
student  of  ttieological   science,  and  was    tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
He  was  fond  of  conversing  with  diriDea  con- 
cerning single  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  meaning,  according  to  the  original.     At 
table,  also,  some  portion  of  tlie  Scriptures  was 
always  read  aloud.    His  life  accorded  with  these 
studies ;  he  never  forgot  to  do  good,  and  to  help 
others   (Ileb.  13  :  16).      During  the   SmalcaM 
war,  George  for  a  time  maintained  himself  in 
Merseburg.     But  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
be  was  driven  out  of  his  office  by  Michael  Hea- 
ding, or  SidoniuN,  the  newly-appointed    R.  C. 
bishop.  In  1548-9  he  attended  the  conferences  of 
Jliterbog,  Torgao,  and  Grimma,  concerning  the 
Augsb.  Interim,    Like  Melanchthon,  he  rejected 
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;;  for  he  preferred  an  honest,  open  war,  to  a 
elusive  peace.  lie  appealed  also  to  the  worde 
f  ChriHt :  '*  I  came  nut  to  send  peace,  but  the 
word."  And  yet  he  wa8  deeiroup  of  peace  on 
rraper  ierms^  and  therefore,  with  Melanohthon, 
e  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Leipitic  Interim. 
'or  this  reawin  he  waa  charged,  though  too 
astily,  with  papist  sympathies.  But  his  days 
rere  ended.  He  died,  in  the  midst  of  the  adta- 
ihoristio  controversies,  Oct.  17th,  1553,  at  the 
lalace  of  Dessau,  lie  had  never  married.  Me- 
nDcbthun  and  Geo.  Mejor  preached  his  funeral 
iscourses.  Of  bis  workM,  Camerarius  published 
0  1555  his  Synodical  addresses  in  Latin,  and 
^(elanchthan  hit*  German  works. «  In  1741  these 
lad  reached  the  7th  edition.  See:  Georg,  der 
lottselige,  FUrst  la  Anhalt.  £ine  Karakter- 
child.  Aus  dem  Zeitalt.  d.  Reform,  von  Juach. 
7aiickarius;  publ.  in  Lat.  and  Germ.,  with 
listorical  notes  and  explanations  by  W.  ScBU* 
lERT,  1854.  BiCKM Ann's  Hist  des  FUrstenth. 
Lohah  (Tom.  V.,  p.  153-170 ;  VL,  p.  54-58), 
iivee  a  full  account  of  this  princely  bishop.  D. 
I.  A.  Erhard,  Ueberliefcr.  vatcrl.  Gesch.,  1827. 
.'he  letters  of  Luther  to  G.,  given  in  the  £r^ 
logSQ  ed.  of  liUther's  works. 

GoscHRL.  —  Rtituche. 

GFeorge  y.  PoleikS  was  the  first  ordained 
!atbolic  bishop  who  espoused  the  erangelical 
ause.  lie  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
leiflsen,  and  was  bom  in  1478.  lie  studied, 
nd  became  a  1  icentiate  of  theology.  At  Rome 
le  became  priTate  secretary  of  Julius  II.  lie 
erred  Emperor  Maiimilian,  also,  on  important 
•mbassies.  Having  entered  the  Order  of  Germ. 
Cnights,  he  went  to  Prussia.  When,  in  1518, 
he  Sambian  bishopric  became  vacant,  he  was 
lominated  to  this  see  by  the  Grand  Master,  Al- 
ien, Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  regularly 
lected,  confirmed,  and  instituted.  His  see  was 
he  first  to  adopt  universally  the  Reformation. 
Urcady,  in  152^,  G.  Schmidt,  one  of  his  canons, 
)abHa2y  preached  evangelical  doctrines.  Soon 
|fler,  J.  Brissmann,  a  disciple  of  Luther  and 
ormer  Franciscan,  was  called  from  Wittenberg 
0  Prussia;  and  preached.  Sept  24,  1523,  the 
irst  evangelical  sermon  at  KonigMberg,  where 
he  bishop  had  opened  to  him  his  cathedral.  The 
feet  was  surprising.  Before  the  end  of  1523,  the 
HBhop  came  publicly  forward  in  the  same  sense. 
[*be  stir  was  great.  Jan.  15,  1524,  the  bishop 
ssued  for  all  the  churches  of  Prussia  the  order, 
bat  hereafter  the  preaching  and  baptisms  should 
le  in  the  native  language ;  and  recommended,  at 
be  eame  time,  Luther's  Bible  and  writings.  He 
promised,  moreover,  that  thorough  instructions 
hould  in  future  be  given  in  the  Lithuanian, 
)ld  Prussian,  and  Pofish  languages  (see  edict, 
Q  Luther's  Works,  ed.  of  Jena,  lY.,  62).  Pope 
/lemeot  IV.  insued,  Dec.  1,  1524,  a  mandate 
against  him;  whilst  Luther  wrote,  Feb.  1,  to 
^palatin:  Episeopttt  tatidem  unus  ChrigiowtmeH 
^U  et  evanydizat  in  i'ntssia,  ncmpe  Sambientis, 
a  1525  Luther  dedivtited  to  him — cere  epuenpo 
^mbieniis  eocle»ice  —  his  commentary  on  Deu- 
eronomy._In  1525,  also,  after  the  Grand  Mas* 
er,  Albert,  had  been  reeitgnised  by  the  peace 
^Cracow  as  hereditary  Duke  of  Prussia,  George 
'olantarily  renounced  the  necidar  government 
nhisdiooese^    He  wm  imitated  bj  i^r^on^  voii 
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Queiss,  B.  of  Pomosania,  the  second  evangelical 
Bishop.  After  this,  G.  resided  at  the  palace  of 
Balga,  and  was  married.  He  died  April  28. 
1550,  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  Several 
of  his  sermons  are  yet  extant  in  print :  others 
are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  Konigs* 
berg.  For  a  full  account  of  him  and  the  evan* 
gelical  bishopric  in  the  Dnchy  of  Prussia,  see 
NicoLOTxus,  die  bishofl.  Wlirde  in  Preus.  ev. 
Kirche;  Dr.  J.  Fr.  Jacobson,  Gesch.  der  Quellen 
des  ev.  K.-Rechts  der  Prov.  Preussen  u.  Posen ; 
JoH.  VoiGT,  Gesch.  Preuss.  ▼.  d.  Ultest.  Zeit.  bis 
sum  Unterg.der  Uerrsoh.d.  deutschen  Ritt.-Ord., 
1827-39.  GoscHEi Jieinecke. 

Oeorge»  Margrave  of  Brandenburg^  was  one 
of  the  first  confessors  of  the  evangelical  truth  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Reformation  ;  whence, 
also,  history  has  surnamed  him  the  Conjeseor, 
or  the  Pious,  He  was  the  son  of  Margr.  Fre- 
derick, the  Elder,  and  was  born  at  Onolzbach, 
March  4, 1484.  As  early  as  1524  he  avowed  the 
Reformation  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  had  a 
conversation  in  the  following  year  at  Witten- 
berg. In  1529,  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Spire ; 
and  boldly  signed,  April  19,  the  celebrated  pro- 
test against  the  resolution  of  the  msiority.  la 
1530,  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg;  was 
present,  June  25,  at  the  reading  of  the  evan- 
gelical confession,  which,  also,  he  subscribed. 
On  this  occasion,  also,  he  protested  against  par- 
ticipating in  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  de- 
claring to  the  emperor  that  he  would  rather  lose 
his  head,  than  deny  his  faith.  —  G.  rendered 
meritorious  services,  also,  in  fully  establishing 
in  his  country  the  Oh.  constitution  published  by 
his  brother  Casimir  in  1526 ;  for,  as  he  said  to 
King  Ferdinand,  **  since  the  bishops  did  not 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  oflBce,  it  was  in- 
cumbent uptm  him,  as  a  Christian  prince  who 
was  renponsible  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  make  provision  for 
this  interest."  Thus  originated  the*  Branden- 
burg-Nuremberg Church  constitution,  and  the 
liturgy  belonging  to  it. —  It  is  also  said  of  G., 
that  in  regard  to  the  name  of  Lutheran,  applied 
in  contempt  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  he  had  remarked  as  follows:  "I  am 
not  baptized  in  the  name  of  Luther ;  1  do  not 
believe  in  him,  and  shall  not  be  saved  by  him  ? 
in  this  senseil  am  not  Lutheran.  But  if  I  am 
asked  whether  I  with  heart  and  lips  confess  the 
doctrine  which  God  has  restored  to  as  by  hie 
instrument,  Dr.  Luther,  liiave  no  hesitation  or 
fear  to  say,  I  am  a  Lutheran.'' — George  died  at 
Onolzbach,  Dec.  17,  1543.  For  more  extended 
information  concerning  his  life  and  labors,  see 
Dr.  C.  Fr.  Pavm,  Allgem.  Preuss.  Staats-Gescb., 
Vol.  III.,  p.  457-476. — Also,  Bucsholz,  Gesch. 
der  Kurmark  Brandenb.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  217, 276, 
296,  305-309 ;  Luther's  letters  to  him,  as  giveo 
in  the  Erlangen  edition  of  L.'s  works. 

G<5acurl. — Beineeke. 

Oeorge«  Duke  o/*  Saxony,  born  Aug.  4, 1471, 
is  known  in  the  history  of  the  Saxon  Reforma- 
tion as  a  violent  opponent  of  Luther  and  the 
evangelical  doctrines.  He  also  oppressed  and 
persecuted  his  own  Protestant  subjeefta.  Seek- 
endorf,  in  bis  History  of  Lotheranism,  has 
collected  manj  ioatanoes  in  which  a  oonfetsion 
of  Protestantiam  was  panished  with  impriioii* 
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nent  and  exile.  G.  w«e  tenacious  of  old  and 
established  usaji^es ;  but  he  esteemed  evcrythinj; 
as  old  and  established,  vrbicb  in  the  course  of 
ages  had  collected  around  the  old.  In  the  resto- 
ration of  the  really  ancient  truth,  which  was 
active  in  the  Reformation,  he  therefore  saw  only 
an  innovatitm ;  between  revolution  and  reaction 
he  could  not  distinguish  — a  difference  which  is 
unknown  to  many  of  our  own  age.  Of  what 
importance  the  religious  movement  of  his  age 
was  to  him,  is  shown  by  his  zealous  interference 
in  it  In  1519  he  attended  the  Leipsic  discus- 
sion between  Dr.  £ck  and  Oarlstadt,  and  after- 
wards that  between  £ck  and  Luther.  With  this 
discussicm  the  long-continued  quarrel  between 
Q.  and  Luther  commenced.  We  may  see  from 
it,  how  easily  sin  mixes  up  with  the  most  right- 
eous struggle.  G.  often  complained  against  Lu- 
ther to  hiM  cousin,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
letter  of  Luther  to  the  Elector,  John  the  Con- 
stant, written  July  29, 1531,  is  indicative  of  the 
position  of  these  three  men.  Luther  writes: 
"  Mv  dear  Lord  and  friend.  Dr.  BrUck.  chancel- 
lor, has  suggested  in  the  name  of  His  Highness, 
that  I  should  hereafter,  as  far  as  conscience  and 
doctrine  permits,  abstain  from  sharp  words,  es- 
pecially as  regards  Duke  G.,  in  order  that  pence 
and  concord  may  not  be  injured.  I  do  not  deny 
that  Duke  O.  has  occasion  to  complain ;  but  that 
he  may  see  that  I  too  desire  peace,  and  do  not 
write  my  wicked  books  from  mere  presumption, 
I  will  give  up  and  forget  all,  if  Duke  Q.  also 
hereafter  leaves  me  at  peace  and  furnishes  no 
new  offence ;  with  this  further  condition,  that  I 
am  free  to  resist  if  other  papists  do  not  keep 
peace  with  me,"  etc. — The  bearing  of  this  letter 
comes  down  to  our  own  time  and  beyond  it.  Its 
inmost  meaning  is,  that  not  the  Keformation, 
but  the  wrong  course  of  those  who  would  neither 
themselves  follow  it,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so, 
caused  the  separation ;  of  which,  however,  those 
complain  most  who  will  not  see  the  still  remain- 
ing elements  of  union.  This  was  the  po}«ition 
of  G.  with  regard  to  the  Reformation,  on  which 
account,  partly,  he  has  been  unjustly  defamed. 
— G.'s  life  was  ofUn  deeply  affected  by  succes- 
sive deaths  in  his  family,  and  these  belong  pro- 
perly to  a  just  portrayal  of  his  character.  Dec. 
14,  i510,  his  brother  Frederick  died.  This  loss 
affected  him  sorely,  as  the  brothers  had  loved 
each  other  most  tenderly.  Jan.  27,  1534,  he 
lost  his  daughter  Margaret;  and  Feb.  15,  his 
beloved  wife,  Barbara  of  Poland.  From  this 
time  he  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  is  hence 
called  the  Bearded.  Jan.  11, 1537,  he  lost  JbAn, 
his  oldest  son.  The  father  comforted  the  dying 
son  with  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  whom  alone  he 
ahould  look ;  not  to  his  own  merits,  nor  to  those 
of  the  saints.  But  when  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of 
John,  asked,  '*  My  dear  father,  why  do  you  not 
suffer  this  to  be  preached?"  G.  replied,  "My 
dear  daughter,  this  comfort  must  be  offered  only 
to  the  dying ;  for  if  the  common  people  knew 
that  we  are  saved  by  Christ  alone,  they  would 
ibecome  too  wicked,  and  entirely  forf^tful  of 
Kood  works."  Feb.  26,  1539,  he  lost  Frederick, 
Eis  second  son.  George  himself  died  April  17, 
following.  The  priest  exhorted  him  to  lay  hold 
of  Christ  by  faith  alone ;  his  dying  words  were. 
Help  me  then,  thoa  faithful  &viour,  Jesus 
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Christ ;  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  wve  ne  kj 
thy  bitter  sufferings  and  death!" — With  G.^s 
death,  the  Papacy  also  expired  in  his  eonntry; 
f«>r  Henry,  his  brother  and  socceasor,  favoied 
the  Reformation.  In  the  ducal  library  at  Gotba 
there  is  in  MS.  a  life  of  G.  by  SpeUaiin.  A  full 
account  of  him  is  given  in  **  Siichaiitcfae  Merk 
wUrdigkeiten:"  Leips.,  1724.  p.  681-704.  Se« 
also,  Gottfr,  Arnold,  Kirch .-u  Ketserbist.  Th. 
2,  B.  XVI.,  ch.  7,  J  2;  ch.  8,  {  23.  24;  Ck.  (?. 
HHnrieh  mit  K,  H.  L,  F&iU :  Uandb.  der  &ch{^ 
Oesch.,  1812  (Vol.  II.,  p.  303-310).  Also,  La- 
ther's  letters  to  the  duke,  in  the  Erlangen  ed 
of  L.'h  works.  GoscHKi:.. — Reiiuekc 

Oeomot,  ^  of  Laodieea,  in  Phrygia,  born, 
educated,  and  admitted  to  the  clergy  at  Aleian- 
dria,  took  part  in  the  controversy  which  his 
Bishop,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  had  with  the 
Arians;  but  shared  the  fate  of  all  mediaton 
between  conflicting  views  — to  be  attacked  by 
both  parties.  Having  been  excommunicated  by 
Alexander  for  his  leaning  to  Arianiam,  he  was 
made  Bishop  by  the  Arians  of  Laodiisea.  Nor 
cwuld  he  long  be  satisfied  with  the  conaequenees 
of  Arianism  ;  hence,  with  Basil,  Bishop  of  As- 
cyra,  he  established  the  party  of  'Q^mmi«4«$w, 
&miariaui,  who  adopted  the  definitions  already 
used  by  the  Eusebians,  that  the  Son  was  siaikr 
in  essence  to  the  Father.  These  party  beads, 
with  other  bishops,  assembled,  about  Easter,  358, 
in  synod  at  Aocyra,  published  a  full  dogmatic- 
polemical  writing,  with  the  express  design  d 
establishing  the  essential  similaritj  of  the  Stm 
with  the  Father,  as  the  specific  Church  dtietrioe 
concerning  the  Trinity.  They  affirm  their  dc* 
sire  for  peace ;  but  since  Satan  was  always  in- 
stigating innovations  in  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  define  mora  closelT 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trioiry,  as  ex- 
pounded at  Antioch,  Sardica,  aod  Sinniaa. 
Since  they  deduced,  from  the  idea  of  the  Fatbs 
and  Son,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  tbs 
CHsential  similarity  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
they  rejected  all  Arian  positions  which  asserted 
the  similarity  to  be  merely  in  a  moral,  not  pbyt- 
ical  sense,  and,  instead  of  a  similarity,  taught 
the  %'cry  opposite.  But,  on  the  other  haad,  tbej 
set  the  idea  of  similarity  in  opposition  with  the 
Nicene  homousia,  since  identity  could  not  be 
deduced  from  similarity.  They  therefore  ex- 
pressly condemn  as  heretics,  those  who  call  u* 
Father  father  of  the  Son  in  virtue  of  his  pown 
and  ebttviicr,  and  at  the  same  time  saj  l4  the 
Son,  that  he  is  'o/toovouif  and  rovroovotof  with  the 
Father. — The  £mp.  Constantius  was  afterwards 
gained  in  favor  of  these  resolotiona;  and  ats 
third  Syn^d  uf  Sirmium  (358),  the  creed  of  tbf 
second  Svnod  was  condemned,  and  the  anathe- 
mas of  Ancyra  subscribed.  Thus  the  ruptanp 
between  Arians  and  Semiarians  was  connpletei 
— Besides  minor  essays  and  sermona  meu lionet 
by  ancient  authors,  G.  wrote  a  work  against  tlrf 
ManichflBans,  and  a  life  of  Eusebius  of  £aii«a.' 
(See  Nbandcr,  Ch.  H.,  I.,  35,  60,  399:  Gxssi- 
Lxa,  Eecl.  II.,  I.,  {  BI ;  MiIkscrbk,  t.  Koin.  p. 
222;  Baur,  TrinitUtslehre,  I.,  p.  471). 

Dr.  Prrssrl. — Reimecke, 

Gerar,  in  ancient  times,  capitol  of  a  Philis- 
tine kingdom  (Gen.  20  :  2 ;  26 : 1,  26),  and  situ- 
i  ated  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (G^a 
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10 :  19).  not  far  from  Kndesh,  (Qen.  20 :  1 ; 
«e  10  :  19 ;  2  Chron.  14  :  12).  A  watered  val- 
ey  in  the  neigbborb(K>d  (Gen.  26  :  17)  wa« 
mown  to  iSocom.,  H.  E,,  6,  32 ;  9,  17,  Mcordinc 
0  whom  a  very  important  monastery  stood 
,bere,  and  amon^i;  the  signatures  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  p.  6,  is  found  that  of  a  Bishop 
)f  Gerar.  The  place  must  have  been  of  conside- 
lible  consequence,  as  it  gave  to  the  whole  neigb- 
)orbood  the  name  of  **  Geraritica,"  "  Saltus 
}erariticus"  (Theodoret,  qucMt.,  \,  in  II.,  Fara- 
ip.);  Sobiruon  {PaL  I.,  p.  312;  IL,  p.  647), 
vas  not  able  to  find  it,  and  regards  the  name 
18  lost.  Rowland  first  discovered,  ten  mUes 
ioath  by  south-east  fnim  Gaia,  in  the  present 
)jurf  el  Gerftr,  a  wide  and  deep  Wady  which 
uos  from  the  south-east,  and  about  the  upper 
)art  of  Gerar  (now  Kirbet-el-Oerar)  receives 
he  Wady  es-Scheria  from  the  west,  the  name 
ind  flituation  of  the  ancient  town  (see  7*ucA,  in 
I.  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsi^h-morgenltlnd.  Gesellseh., 
.,  p.  175 ;  Knobd,  Viilkertaf.  d.  Genes.,  p.  216 ; 
fitter,  Erdkunde,  XIV.,  p.  107,  915.  1084). 
Vitb  this  agreea  Euseb.,  who  locates  Gerar  25 
lom.  miles  from^leutheropolis,  and,  to  some 
ixtent,  Jerome  ad  Gen.  22: 3 — three  days' jour- 
ley  from  Mount  Sion.  Cyrill  (Comm,  in 
intt,t  p.  299)  ermneously  identifies  it  with  Beer- 
ebft ;  and  Synkell.  (Chronogr.,  p.  100),  and  the 
Verm  Sainarit.,  by  a  still  greater  mistake  with 
Ukalon.  RiJKTscHi.  —  Ermentrout. 

Gerhard,  St.,  was  born  about  890  at  Staves, 
liocese  of  Namur,  of  rich  and  noble  parents, 
elated  to  Hagano,  Duke  of  Lower  Austrasia. 
n  bis  youth  be  served  under  Berengar.  count 
)f  Namur.  Whilst  hunting  with  the  latter,  he 
etired  for  prayer  to  the  chnpel  at  Brogne,  situ- 
ated upon  a  rock  near  the  village  of  St.  Gerhard. 
^ing  weary,  he  fell  asleep  in  it,  and  thought 
hat  he  saw  the  apostles  around  him,  and  that 
>t.  Peter  conducted  him  through  the  chapel, 
laving  asked  what  all  this  meant.  Peter  told 
iim  that  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  he  should 
>uild  a  larger  church  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  and 
Saj^ene  the  martyr,  and  that  he  should  bring 
hither  the  bones  of  the  latter.  Gerhard  obeyed, 
^d  built  a  church,  and  near  it  a  monastery 
918).  Shortly  aflerwards  Berengar  sent  him 
>n  business  to  Count  Robert  at  Paris.  Having 
uicomplisbed  bis  mission  at  Paris,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Count  and  from  Stephan, 
Sisbup  of  Tongers,  to  become  monk  in  the 
bbey  of  St.  Denys.  Having,  in  928,  become 
iresbyter,  he  returned  to  Brogne  in  order  to 
epiace  the  secular  clergy  with  Benedictine 
nunks,  of  whom  he  was  the  superior.  He  car- 
ied  with  him  the  relics  of  Eugene  and  many 
>thcr  saints,  which  were  given  him  at  St.  Denys. 
)oun  the  report  spread  of  numerous  miracles 
chieved  at  Brogne  by  the  relics  of  St.  Eugene, 
•nd  Gerhard,  in  order  to  escape  the  large  crowds 
f  visitors,  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell  near  the 
hurch,  in  order  to  close  his  days  here  in  quiet 
trayer.  But  he  was  often  drawn  out  from  this 
eclusion  to  reform  monasteries.  He  was  sent 
Dr  to  Flanders,  to  heal  Count  Arnulph  of 
;ravel.  Duke  Giselbert  charged  him  with  the 
Qtroduction  of  the  rule  of  Benedict  into  the 
iegenerated  monastery  of  St.  Gislanus.  He 
efurmed  besides  this  some  eighteen  other  mo- 


nasteries. Having  labored  in  this  way  for  22 
years  with  untiring  diligence  and  without  feai 
of  man,  and  being  held  in  the  highest  estimik 
tion  among  the  monks,  he  went  to  Rome  to  ob- 
tain the  papal  blessing  for  bis  institutions  and 
franchises  for  Brogne.  Having  returned,  he 
once  more  performed  a  general  visitation  of  his 
monasteries,  appointed  competent  superiors,  and 
died  ;  accounts  say,  Oct.  3, 957.  Many  miracles 
are  re^iorted  of  his  body.  He  was  canonized 
by  Innocent  II. —  (See  Bolland.,  ad  3  Oct. ; 
Mabill..  Aeiass.  ord,  9,  Bened,,  V.,  p.  248,  seq.). 

Dr.  Pressel.  —  Reinecke. 
Oerhard,  John,  the  most  learned  among  the 
bert»es  of  Luth.  orthodoxy,  and.  as  regards  his 
religious  character,  the  most  amiable  among 
learned  men,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Quea- 
linburg,  Oct.  17, 1582.  In  his  15th  year  he  was 
taken  with  a  severe  illnens,  connected  with  deep 
melancholy ;  but  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  the 
spiritual  aid  of  John  Arndt,  who  induced  him 
to  promise  that,  in  case  of  recovery,  he  would 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  In  1599  he 
visited  the.  oniv.  of  Wittenberg.  Being  as  yet 
undecided  as  to  the  department  of  science-whick 
he  should  choose,  he  prosecuted  at  first  the  pre- 
paratory philosophical  course,  attending  at  the 
same  time  a  few  theological  lectures.  A  relative 
of  his,  Rauchbar.  prochancellor  of  Saxony,  per- 
suaded him  to  study  medicine,  which  he  did  for 
two  years ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  former,  he 
once  more  returned  to  the  studies  of  his  earlier 
vows.  He  now  went  to  Jena,  having  obtained 
from  his  friend  Arndt  a  course  of  theological 
studies.  Here  he  made  no  particular  use  of  the 
public  theological  lectures,  but  privately  studied 
the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Hebrew. 
Having  obtained  the  degree  of  Mag.  Philos.,  he 
commenced  at  once  to  give  private  lectures  on 
the  branches  mentioned;  and,  by  special  per^ 
mission  of  the  theological  faculty,  on  theol«)gy 
also.  At  this  time  a  severe  sickness  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  ;  his  will,  written 
in  1503.  evidences  the  humble  piety  which  ani- 
mated him  at  the  time.  He  next  visited  Mar- 
burg, the  theological  faculty  of  which  stood  pre- 
eminent at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Here,  it  seems,  he  was  first  deeply  influenced 
by  theological  teachers.  Winelilmann  and 
mentzer  were  the  chief  celebrities  of  the  then 
Lutheran  Marburg.  Gerhard  not  only  heard 
their  lectures,  but  enjoyed  their  hospitality  and 
friendship,  especially  that  of  Mentzer.  But  after 
Landgrave  Maurice  had  introduced  the  Re* 
formed  doctrines  into  Hesse-Cassel,  and  these 
teachers  had  removed  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  he 
became  desirous  of  visiting  another  school.  He 
preferred  Rostock  or  Tubingen ;  but  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  Jena,  where 
he  commenced  to  give  theological  lectures  with 
much  success.  He  left  Jena  reluctantly  to  ac- 
cept the  superintendenoy  of  Heldburg,  to  which 
he  was  urgently  invited  by  Casimir,  Duke  of 
Coburg.  Thus  the  great  theologian  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  when  he  was  vested  with  this 
clerical  office,  which  Waa  regarded  as  higher  and 
more  important  than  an  academical  profeseor- 
ship.  Before  he  entered  upon  it,  he  also  received 
the  D.D.  — The  gifts  which  Gerhard  had  al 
ready  displayed  in  his  theoretical  labors,  oharac 
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teriied  his  more  practical  ones  aUo.    A  cburoh- 
visitiLtion  accomplitibed  under  hie  direction  is 
especially  praised ;  a  consequence  of  it  was 
the    charcb-conMtitution    promulged    in    1615. 
And  yet  be  siill  entertained  a  lively  desire 
for   an    academical    situation.      Two  calls   to 
Jena  in   1610  and  1611,  and  one  to  Witten- 
bore  in  1613,  he  bad  declined  at  the  request  of 
GoHimir.     But  when  in  1615  the  seniorate  of 
the  faculty  of  Jena  was  once  more  vacant,  the 
petition  of  the  senate  of  Jena  was  so  strongly 
enforced  by  George  L,  Elector  of  Saxony,  that 
Gasiniir  at  last  cunsented  to  dismiss  Gerhard, 
with  the  expressed  condition,  however,  that  the 
latter  should  still  give  aid  and  council  to  the 
Gburch  of  Coburg.  — Thus  the  great  theologian 
found  himself  at  last  in  the  position  which  alone 
he  regarded  as  bis  calling;  and  be  devoted  him- 
self Inboriously  and  untiringly  to  the  duties  of 
his  office.      But  Gerhard's  labors  during  this 
period  extended  also  to  the  Church,  and  even  to 
the  State.    Tbe  clergy  of  electoral  and  ducal 
Saxony  had  instituted  ecclesiastical  conferences, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  in  time  become  a 
supreme  authoritative  tribunal  for  the  Lutheran 
Church.    One  of  these  was  held  in  Jena,  1521 ; 
another  in  Leipsio,  1624 ;  another  in  1630.     In 
all  tbese  the  first  voice  was  conceded  to  Gerhard. 
To  many  princes  be  was  the  oracle  in  matters  the 
most  diverse,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  (see 
Tholuck,  Vorgeschicbte  des  Rationalism  us,  I.,  p. 
66).  11  is  constitution  was  at  the  sjime  time  rather 
weak,  and  was  further  reduced  by  bis  nume- 
rous business  journeys.     He  succumbed  in  the 
end,  Aug.  20,  1637,  in  bis  55th  year ;  after  ho 
bad  accomplished  an  amount  of  work,  for  which 
in  our  own  age  two  lives  would  scarcely  suffice. 
—  From  his  life,  works,  and  correspondence, 
G.  appears  as  a  man  of  an  uiiaffeoted,  touching 
simplicity;  of  a  warm  affection,  and  a  trust  in 
God  unshaken  by  even  tbe  fiercest  trials ;  but 
also  somewhat  to<»  cautious  and  fond  of  peace,  so 
Uiat  at  times  be  purchased  peace  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  and  covered  over  sores  of  the  Church 
which  demanded  the  cautery.  —  As  regards  his 
services  to  theological  science,  there  are,  in  the 
department  of  doctrine,  two  works,  which  have 
rendered  bis  name  immortal.     The  first  is  the 
**  Conft99io  catholica,'*  tbe  dcHign  of  which  is 
expressed  by  its  title:  Dociriua cathoUca  tt  evan- 
gelica,  qtiam  eeelesice  Augtuttanas  conjensioni  ad- 
dicta  prqfitentur  ex  R,  C,  scrifUorum  evffragiis 
eonfirmaia,  1634,  37 ;  some  theologians  regard 
this  as  Gerhard's  best  work.    The  second,  and 
which  chiefly  established  bis  fame  as  a  theolo- 
gian, is  his  **  loei  communes  theologici,"    Some 
leading  points  in  theology  he  treated  more  ex- 
plicitly in  his  **  exegesis  sive  uberior  explicatio 
artieuiorum"  etc.,  1625.    Tbe  proper  position 
of  this  work  with  reference  to  its  predecessors 
and  successors  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gass  in 
his  Gesoh.  der  prot.  Dogmat.,  I.  p.  261  (see  also 
Tbolugc,  Geist  der  Wittenb.  Tbeolog.,  p.  253)» 
Gerhard's  advance  beyond  Cbemnitz  and  Hutter 
consists  not  so  much  in  a  more  systematic  ar- 
rangement, nor  in  a  deeper  speculative  basis  for 
his  doctrines,  or  a  more  subtile  formal  develop- 
ment of  them ;  as  in  an  emdiie  ikoroughness, 
transparent   deamess   and    comprehensiceness, 
Hia.  exegetieal  eaqfosiiions  arc  of  special  import- 


ance.   This  work  gained  admirers  even  amoo;: 
Catholics  and  Reformed.    The  latter  reprint^ 
it   in   folio,  Geneva,  1639.     An   excellent,  en- 
larged edition  is  that  of  Cotta,  Tttbing.,  1762, 
in  22  vols.  4to.  —  But  Gerhard's  exegetieal  se^ 
vices  are  also  very  important.      Their  special 
merit  consists  in  their  patristic  references,  doe- 
trinal  precision,  and  generally  lengthy  exegeti- 
cal  tact.    Here  must  be  mentioned  his  **  Cbwrn. 
in  Harmon,  hist,  ev.  de  P<i9s,  et  reswrr,  Ckr," 
1617,   a  continuation  of  the   Harm,  ev.   cum- 
menced  by  M.  Cbemnitz,  and  continued  by  P. 
Lyser,  and  nndertaken  by  Gerhard  at  the  re- 
ott^st  of  tbe  clerical  convention  of  Jena  in  1621. 
The  three  works  were  then  published  as  on«, 
Hamburg,  1652,  3  vols.,  fol. ;  it  is  up  to  tb« 
present  time  the  only  complete  commentary  to 
the  synoptic  gospels.     His  other  commentaries 
are  less  known,  since  they  appeared    postho- 
raously  and  are  somewhat  meagre.      In   1637 
appeared  his   Comm,  in  Gtnesin ;  in   1658,  is 
Veuteronomium ;  that  on  the  Epistlea  of  Peter 
(publ.  in   1641)  is  very  valuable  for  its  erodi- 
tion.     At  the  desire  of  Duke  Ernest,  the  Pious, 
he  edited  also  the  "Weimar  Bibelwerk«"  a  com- 
mentary for  the  laity,  and  contributed  to  it  t2i« 
Farts  on  Genesis,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse. — 
n   Isagogics  to  theology  his  methodHS  sttid. 
theol.,  publ.  in  1620,  holds  an  important  place. 
In    the  prominence  which   be  assigns  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  shows  himself  yet  a 
disciple  of  the  old  theology  of  the  Ref«irmatioB. 
lie  also  urges  the  necessity  of  a  hearty  piety,  as 
also  the  practical  nature  of  theological  studies. 
— Among  his  devotional  works,  his  fned&aiiunsi 
sacras,  composed  as  student  in  1606,  has  gained 
most  favor.     It  is  composed  tSter  Angostine. 
Bernard,  and  Luther,  and  has  passed  thruu^ 
innumerable  editions.      Ilis  sermons  are  frK 
fnmi  the  doctrinal  subtilties  and  vittlations  of 
taste  which  belong  to  his  times ;  but  are  still 
too  didactic  and  devoid  of  passion  and  enthasi- 
asm,  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  —  (See  wOi 
Joa,  Gerhardi^  by  Erdm.  Kud.  Fischer,  1723.  s 
work  which,  as  regards  care  and  tbe  empljj- 
uient  of  original  sources,  leaves  little  to  be  de> 
n  i  red .  Tb  oluck.  —  Reinecke, 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  was  born  about  1606,  m* 
1607,  at  Grafenhainichen,  in  the  elecKirate  cf 
Saxony,  and  died  in  1676  as  arch-deaoon  ai 
Lubben,  in  the  same  country.  We  may  lafeiy 
call  him  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  Chri^ti^a 
poets,  who  have  ever  been  given  to  the  Cburen; 
as  tbe  one  in  whom  the  poetic  faculty  in  vvi 
merely  one  in  connection  with  a  nnmber  of 
others ;  but  whose  entire  calling  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was,  to  teach  the  Church  to  sing  dbe 
sweetest  hymns.  In  Gerhardt,  more  than  a 
any  one  else,  all  the  requisites  of  this  ^Uisj; 
are  found  united ;  he  is  firmly  rooted  in  obje^ 
tive  Christian  truth,  the  creed  of  tbe  Chure&; 
has  a  genuine,  but  undistorted  aympathv  kt 
everything  purely  human ;  depth  of  Chn^^ 
feeling  and  su^stive  thoughts ;  a  frenb,  besltk; 
poetic  glance  into  the  life  of  nature  no  less  thss 
into  the  life  of  spirit;  as  also  beantj  of  form,  of 
which  he  is  so  thoroughly  master,  that  w^st* 
ever  he  says  and  however  he  sayn  it«  aeems  to 
every  one  as  the  most  natural,  popular  aad 
striking  exprenion  of  the  tboogbt;   and  ia- 
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treises  itself  upon  the  .memory,  whilst  «l  the 
ame  time  the  laws  of  art,  metre,  and  rhythm 
re  observed  with  a  fine  tact  Bot  tboogb  he 
id  not  discard  recognised  rules,  he  was  yet 
adependent  and  original ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
resh  fountain  of  poetry,  which  poared  with 
riginal  force  from  his  bosom,  that  he  was 
lassed  with  none  of  the  exisiing  schools  of 
loetry,  but  has  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  a 
lew  class  of  poets,  and  the  originator  of  an 
poch  in  the  history  of  Church  hymns.  For 
rith  Gerhardt  spiritual  poetry  assumed  a 
nore  subjecdve  character,  which  subsequently 
legenerated  into  mysticism  and  rationalism, 
ind  became  anti-churchly  but  with  him  re- 
nained  in  complete  and  undisturbed  harmony 
rith  the  subjective  creed  and  doctrine  of  the 
/harch.  It  is  characteristic  in  this  respect, 
bat  of  his  120  hymns  no  less  than  16  commence 
rith  "I ;''  and  that  60  others  refer  only  to  Qod 
j)d  the  individual  heart,  among  which  however 
here  sre  ten,  which,  as  paraphrases  of  Psalms, 
ire  justified  in  maintaining  this  subjective  tone, 
dany  of  his  hTmnii,  indeed,  are  designed  to  in- 
troct  and  awaken ;  but  even  these  turn  as  often 
0  the  human  heart,  as  to  the  Church,  or  the 
rorld.  In  Gerhard t's  hymns,  therefore,  subjec- 
iveisro  is  decidedly  prevalent.  But  their  sub- 
iectiTPism  is  only  the  concrete  form  in  which 
he  Christian  faith,  feelings  and  life  express 
hemselves  through  the  individual ;  which  form, 
lowever,  must  be  and  is  common  to  all  Chris- 
ianii  in  m  far  as  they  are  a  Church  of  Christ,  a 
)eople  of  God.  Hence  what  Gerhardt  speaks  flows 
rom  his  own  heart  and  experience.  There  is 
mother  difference  which  separates  him  from 
K>th  the  poets  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  the 
ater  mystics  and  rationalists.  Wackemagel 
inds  it  in  their  popular  element;  we  would 
nther  call  it,  notwithstanding  the  vagueness  of 
he  expression,  the  human  in  general^  for  which 
ndeed  Luther,  like  Gerhardt,  had  the  same 
ipen,  healthy  sense;  but  which  he,  confining 
limself  to  the  great  deeds  of  God  and  the  dis- 
resses  and  hopes  of  the  Church,  would  not 
erve  as  poet  For  even  when  Luther  writes 
in  infant  hymn,  his  poetry  pours  from  his 
)o«om  like  the  sounds  of  a  trumpet  Gerhardt 
tings  also  of  summer,  harvest,  journeys,  mnr- 
iage,  the  **  gifted  nightingale,"  the  bees,  the 
leer,  the  fawn,  etc. ;  bis  heart  and  poetic  sense 
imbraced  all  with  love  and  fervor.  His  views 
»f  nature,  however,  especially  in  its  union  with 
eligious  life,  are  thoroughly  novel ;  injustice  is 
lone  to  neither  side,  and  the  religious  element 
itands  in  most  beautiful  harmony  with  the  natu- 
al;  whilst  the  rationalists  or  scmirationalists 
ipoil  the  one  by  means  of  the  other. — As  regards 
nctre  Gerhardt  generally  adopted  such  as  were 
ilready  in  use  in  the  Church,  though  he  seems 
dso  to  be  the  author  of  several  new  ones.  Hin 
rersiBcations  of  Psalms  are  of  inferior  merit, 
lie  followed  in  them  the  Reformed,  who  merely 
educed  the  Psalms  to  metre;  whilst  Luther 
nade  the  substance  of  them  his  own,  and  then 
vprnduced  them  in  an  entirely  new  form.  Nor 
lid  Gerhardt,  notwithstanding  his  fine  SBsthetic 
■ense,  escape  entirely  the  bad  taste  of  his  Vige. 
Some  of  his  interminable  hymns,  ailiterative  re- 
[)etitions  of  words,  etc.,  we  would  ascribe  to  the 


taste  of  a  past  generation.  The  taste  of  a  latei 
age  was  not  satisfied  with  amending  real  defects ; 
but  with  the  vandalism  of  illumination  it  trod 
down  the  most  beautiful,  delicate  and  fragrant 
flowers  in  Gerhardt's  garden,  and  substituted 
for  them^-dandelions.  Our  own  age  has  shown 
its  better  historical  sense  in  returning  to  Ger- 
hardt unadulterated. — We  must  yet  regard  Ger- 
hardt as  a  theologian.  He  did  not,  indeed,  pro- 
duce a  system  of  theology ;  and  yet  the  history 
of  his  dismission  from  office  at  Berlin  has  refer* 
ence  to  the  theologian,  and  not  to  the  past.  In 
the  controversies  with  the  Reformed,  which 
occasioned  this  catastrophe,  Gerhardt  frequently 
published  theses,  rejoinders,  etc. ;  which  show 
htm  at  home  in  theology,  and  skilled  in  an- 
swering objections,  and  in  the  use  of  con  trover* 
sial  weapons.  That  these  transactions  were 
exceedingly  unedifying,  was  not  his  fault ;  but 
it  would  seem  unaccountable  that  he,  the  poet 
with  the  rich,  pure  mind,  whose  religion  did  not, 
like  that  of  many  before  and  after  him,  consist 
in  doctrinal  forms,  not  only  did  not  abf*tain 
from  those  disputes,  but  was  even  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  enemies  of  the  Reformed. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  demanded 
nothing  of  the  clergy,  except  that  they  would 
sign  a  pledge  that  they  would  discontinue 
their  scurrilous  attacks  upon  each  other; 
all  controversy  wa«  n«»t  fi»rlit«'«li»n,  but  only 
moderation  and  courtesy  demanded.  But  even 
in  this  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Ger- 
hardt; for  it  was  signified  to  him  merely  in 
words,  that  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  of  bis 
own  accord  act  according  to  the  edicts.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  Gerhardt  resigned  his 
office,  supposing  that  by  observing  even  this 
slight  restriction  he  would  violate  his  conscience. 
To  us  in  our  day  it  seems  that  the  edicts  re- 
stricted Gerhardt's  freedom  of  preaching  no 
more  than  was  already  done  by  the  natural 
decorum  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
with  G.  an  extreme  conscientiousness,  which 
made  him  tremble  at  every  mere  seeming  ap- 
proach towards  the  Reformed  system.  His  age 
did  not  yet  understand  that  in  order  to  judge 
the  position  of  others  correctly,  we  must  place 
ourselves  upon  it;  this  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  indifferentism,  if  not  a  surrender  of 
positive  truth.  But  in  his  hymns  Gerhardt  held 
himself  quite  aloof  from  these  matters;  whence 
they  had  been  received  in  the  Reformed  Church 
also  with  the  greatest  favor.  There  is  only  a 
single  hymn  in  which  one  verse  merely  touches 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Of  his  personal  career  otherwise,  we  can 
only  mention  that  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
he  received  his  first  appointment  as  late  as 
1651,  his  45th  year,  as  minister  at  Mitten- 
walde.  In  this  year  also  he  was  married.  In 
1657  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  St  Nico- 
lai,  at  Berlin.  In  1667  he  was  dismissed  ;  and 
though  this  dismissal  was  taken  back,  he  could 
not,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  demand 
of  the  Elector,  make  up  his  mind  to  return.  He 
remained  for  a  year  at  Berlin  without  employ- 
ment ;  was  then  called  as  arch-deacon  to  LUb- 
ben,  where  he  died  in  his  70th  year.  For  other 
facts  we  must  refer  to  his  biographies.  —  Ger- 
hardt published  no  complete   edition  of  his 
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hymns.  After  1649  they  gradaftllj  found  their 
\raj  into  Prutestimt  hymn  books.  J.  O,  Elkling^ 
mosio-director  in  Gerhardt'n  oburoh  at  Berlin, 
published  them  in  1667  with  music  composed 
by  himself.  Other  editions  followed  by  B, 
ForUck:  Berlin,  1676;  Feuerlein:  Nuremberg, 
1682;  Feustking:  Zerbst,  1707;  IVeuner:  Augsb., 
1708.  After  this  there  were  no  complete  edi- 
tions published  until  1821,  by  OUhausen,  in 
Erlangen  with  LaneitoUe  in  Berlin.  They 
underwent  many  changes.  A  critically  restored 
text  has  been  published  by  Schuk  and  Lang- 
beeker,  and  lately  by  Waekemagel  (Stuttg.,  1843, 
'49,  '55).— (See  Roth,  P.  Gerhardt,  etc.:  Lps.. 
1829 ;  Lanqbbcker,  Leb.  u.  Lied.  Ton.  P.  G. ; 
Berl.,  1841 ;  Otto  Schulz,  P.  G.'s  f^istl.  An- 
dachten,  etc. ).  Palmer.  —  Reineekt. 

Garhoch. — Born  in  Polling,  near  Weilheim, 
in  the  western  part  of  Old  Bavaria,  towards  the 
close  of  11th  cent.;  studied  at  Polling,  Mos- 
burg,  and  Freysing ;  is  said  to  have  spent  three 
years  in  finishing  his  education  at  Uildesheim, 
where,  mixing  in  the  controversy  between  Henry 
V.  and  Paschal  II.,  he  imbibed  ultra-montane 
views.  Leaving  Augsburg,  where  Bishop  Herr- 
mann bad  made  him  cath.  canon  and  teacher, 
on  account  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  simony 
and  schism  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  he  retired 
to  a  cloister  of  Augustine  canons  in  Kaitenbuch. 
Peace  concluded  between  Henry  V.  and  Calix- 
tus  II.,  L122,  he  again  became  in  Augsburg 
MagisUr  scholai'um  and  Doctor  juvenum.  Desi- 
rous of  leading  a  canonical  life,  and  finding  no 
Slace  to  practise  it  in,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pupe 
[onorius  II.,  1125  or  11  2d,  to  induce  him  to 
force  those  of  Kaitenbuch  to  observe  the  rules 
of  Augustine.  Bishop  Kuno,  of  Regensburg, 
himself  inclined  to  asceticism,  elevated  him  to 
the  priesthood,  and  placed  him  over  the  parish 
Cham.  His  enemies,  however,  frustrated  his 
plans  in  this  district ;  and  his  friend,  the  Arch- 
bishop Conrad  I.,  of  Salsburg,  made  him  (1132) 
provost  of  the  prebend  St.  Michael,  in  Reichers* 
oerg.  Here  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  nearly  38  years.  His  ultra-montanism, 
rigorism,  and  orthodoxy,  brought  him  into  per- 
petual collisions.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the 
rUa  eanonica  derieorum  ;  and  deeply  lamented 
that,  through  schismatic  priests,  consciences 
were  disturbed,  and  honest  souls  deceived.  In 
bis  opinion,  such  could  not  effectively  dispense 
nor  administer  the  Holy  Communion.  Theolo- 
^cal  controversies,  however,  called  his  energies 
into  more  active  play.  Educated  in  the  post- 
carolinian  mode  of  thought— >that  of  Greg,  the 
Great — he  had  no  sympathy  with  Aristotle,  and 
grieved  to  find  himself  surrounded  with  young 
men  who  were  infected  with  the  itch  of  disputa- 
tion, ridiculed  tradition,  and  were  unwilling  to 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  Fortified 
with  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 
Church  against  Peter  Abelard  and  Gilbert  dela 
Porr6e,  he  was  bold  enough  to  accuse  of  heresy 
the  MagUter  Senientiarum,  In  his  oppositii>n 
to  Adoptianism  and  Nestorianism,  which  sought 
to  insinuate  their  poison  into  Rome  and  the  Ba- 
varian dioceses,  he  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  in  a 
Eutychian  sense,  the  oneness  and  identity  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  and  to  utter  expressions 
such  as :  in  vero  agno  caput  cum  pedibtis,  Divir 


niiUu  viddieei  cum  iota  kvmanUaU  tforalur.  Ilis 
enemies  increased  from  day  to  day ;  bai  when 
the  Pope  issued  a  decree,  1164,  against  the  neo- 
lugy  of  France,  Gerhoch  may  be  said  to  have 
achieved  a  triumph.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor 
at  the  Papal  court,  which  regarded  bim  as  a 
pillar  to  the  Papal,  orthodox  party  in  soathem 
Germany.  Most  celebrated  is  bis  reply  to  St. 
Bernard's  work,  de  consideratiotie.  To  Eugene 
III.  he  dedicated  an  exposition  of  Ps.  64.  Died 
1169. — His  writings,  mentioned  in  the  pref.  to  bis 
Comment,  on  Psalms,  pub.  by  B.  Pex,  as  fifth 
part  of  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum^  1728. 

Albrecht  Vooxl. — Ermeminmi, 

Oerizim  (07*^^1  *in)*  ^^^  da°>o  of  the  high- 

est  peak  (Jos.,  Ant,  11,  8,  2)  of  the  mountaini 
of  Ephraim.  It  rises  perpendicularly  about  800 
feet  out  of  the  yalley  of  Sichem,  opposite  to  Ml 
Ebal,  between  which  two,  in  a  Tallej  about 
1600  feet  wide,  lies  the  town  of  Siehem,  the 
present  Nftbulus  (see  the  Art;  eomp.  Judges 
9:7;  Jos.,  AtU.^  ll,  8,  6).  Gerisim,  according 
to  Shubert  (Reise  in's  Morgenld.,  III.,  p.  146) 
2500,  more  exactly  according  to  Lynch  (Expedi- 
tion to  the  Jordan,  etc.)  2398  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  became  important  in  the  ' 
history  of  Israel,  because,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement, Deut.  11  :  29,  sq. ;  27  :  11-13,  the 
blessing  was  pronounced  upon  the  people  from 
it,  after  the  entrance  into  the  promised  land; 
whilst  from  the  opposite,  Ebal,  the  cume  was 
thundered  against  all  transgressors  (Josh.  8 :  30, 
sq. ;  Jos.,  Ant,  4,  8,  44).  The  reason  why  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  were  thus  distributed,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages which  Gerisim  had  above  Ebal  (Ham- 
elsvdd,  Bibl.  Geogr.,  I.,  p.  371,  sq.) ;  for,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Robinson  (Pales.,  II., 
275-80),  both  mountains  are  naked  and  un- 
fruitful (comp.  also  MaundreWs  Travels,  p.  82). 
The  reason  of  that  arrangement  lay  rather  ia 
the  condition  of  the  camp,  and  the  position  of 
the  10  tribes  at  this  time:  at  Ebal  a  copy  of  the 
law  (Deut.  4-26),  engraved  on  limestone  tables, 
was  erected  in  the  valley,  and  an  altar  raised  to 
commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Israel,  and  to  reoeiTe  the 
first  thank-offering  for  the  occupation  of  the  land 
of  promise ;  the  priests  stood  at  the  altar,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  East  (Jos.,  AnL,  4,  8, 44) ; 
on  the  left  of  these,  at  Ebal,  six  of  the  triljea ;  on 
the  right,  at  Gerisim,  the  other  six,  and  these 
evidently  the  most  important  and  favored ;  these 
last,  as  standing  on  the  favored  right  side  of  the 
altar,  responded  to  the  blessings  spoken  from 
the  altar  with  amen,  whilst  the  first  six  tribes 
answered  and  affirmed  the  curses  (eomp.  Kcil, 
Comm.  on  Joshua,  p.  150,  sq.).  That  a  f^reater 
holiness  did  not  at  this  time  already  attach  to 
Gerisim  above  Ebal,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
the  altar  was  erected  at  Ebal  (Deut.  27  :  4,  ^.), 
and  not  at  Gerisim ;  and  the  curse  was  not  pni- 
nounced  upon  the  mountain,  or  upon  those 
standing  upon  it,  but  upon  transgressors  of  the 
law.  But  after  the  exile  the  Samaritans  huilta 
temple  upcm  Gerisim,  and  established  there  a 
peculiar  worship,  for  which  they  appealed  to  the 
ancient  position  of  Siehem  (see  the  Art.),  espe- 
cially to  Deut.  11 :  29 ;  27 : 4  in  which  last  pas- 
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age  their  veraion  of  the  Pentnteueh,  through 
indeninble  corruption,  confounds  Ebnl  with 
lerisim,  see  Ge^enitta,  de  Pentai,  Samarit,  p.  61. 
t  ma  J  be,  that  already  earlier  a  certain  religions 
inportance  was  attached  to  this  mountain  by 
he  popular  faith,  which  occasioned  its  selection 
ty  the  Samaritans,  even  before  they  received 
he  Pentsteuch  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
rbich  they  then  conformed  to  their  faith  and 
heir  customs  (see  2  Maoc.  6:2;  Jos.,  ArU,,  11. 
I,  2 ;  12,  5,  5 ;  13,  3,  4.  Meanwhile,  before  300 
ears  passed  away,  this  temple  was  destroyed 
>y  John  llyrcan,  A.  G.  129  (Jos.,  Ant,  13,  9, 1 ; 
H.  /.,  1, 2,  6) ;  however,  the  mountain  remained 
ifterwards  as  before  the  holy  place  of  worship 
or  the  Samaritans  (John  4  :  20 ;  Jos.,  AnL,  18, 
r,  1 ;  j8.  /.,  3,  7,  32) ;  and  still  at  the  present 
lay,  the  few  remnants  of  this  sect  still  living  at 
if&bulus,  visit  the  holy  mountain  at  the  4  yearly 
estivals,  when  not  prevented  by  Turkish  fnnnti- 
ism.  Robinson,  who  among  others  ascended 
his  mountain,  now  called  Djebel-el-ZQr,  found 
he  ruins  of  an  enormous  building,  which  the 
tresent  Samaritans  call  el-Rtilah,  the  castle. 
Cobinson  ascribes  these  ruins  to  the  Emperor 
^uetinian. 

Comp.  the  Art.  Samaritans ;  Reland,  dissert, 
niscell.,  I.,  no.  3 ;  Lightfoot,  disquis.  chorogr, 
n/e  ev,  John,  cftp.  lY.,  {  3 ;  v.  Lengerke,  Kiinaan, 
.,  p.  38,  641.  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.,  III.,  2, 
>.  243,  sq. ;  Bitterns,  Erdkunde,  XVI.,  p.  638  sq. 

RiJETscHx. — Beck, 

Oerlaeh,  Otio  Fon.~Born  1801.  in  Berlin,  of 
i noble  Reformed  family;  having  finished  the 
tudy  of  law,  he  returned  to  his  native  city 
1820),  where,  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
ircle  of  pious  friends,  his  early  religious  im- 
iressions  bloomed  forth  into  rich  fruit,  and  he 
igain  began  his  academic  pursuits  with  the  view 
if  devoting  himself  to  the  Church.  His  practi- 
al  bent  not  allowing  him  to  rest  satisfied  as 
private  tutor  in  Berlin  —  a  situation  the  earnest 
olicitations  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  accept 
1828) — he  became  Pastor  of  the  small  church 
if  St.  Elisabeth.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
he  saving  of  souls  with  an  energy  so  compre- 
tensive,  and  a  love  so  inventive  in  the  art  of 
loiog  good,  that  he  deserves  to  be  held  forth  a 
nodel  for  all  preachers.  Under  his  fostering 
tare  sprang  into  life  missions  in  the  family  and 
n  the  Church,  pastoral  visits  and  prayers  with 
he  members,  distribution  of  books,  institutions 
or  women  and  workingmen,  service  for  children, 
>rivate  confession.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
abors,  he  found  time  to  participate  in  the  Ber- 
in  mission,  institutes  for  the  heathen  and  other 
locieties,  in  the  interpretati4)n  of  Scripture,  and 
n  literary  enterprises. — G.  nourished  his  soul 
)y  the  perusal  of  Zinsendorf's  and  Spangen- 
)erg's  lives,  and  the  devotional  works  of  Count 
l^yntLT  and  v.  Brettschneider  —  books  which  at 
•bis  period  were  in  the  hands  of  everybody.  His 
iarly  acquaintance,  also,  with  English  litera- 
;ure,  added  strength  to  his  naturally  active, 
practical  spirit,  and  he  may  justly  be  called  the 
Wesley  of  the  Berlin  Church,  His  first  theolo- 
i^ical  work  was  a  translation  of  Wesley's  sermon 
)n  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  Christ  shall 
^ve  thee  light."  He  also  had  Richard  Baxter's 
vrorks  published  in  Qerman,  and  paid  great  at- 


tention to  missionary  operations.  Inheriting 
from  his  father  a  love  of  history,  he  took  inte- 
rest in  every  portion  of  the  Church,  and  every 
phenomenon  that  befell  her.  Church  govern- 
merUf  also,  enlisted  his  intensest  energies,  as  is 
proved  by  his  essay  in  Tholurk's  liter.  Anseiger, 
1832,  "die  Bearbeit.  des  K.-K.  in  der  ev.  K.  mit 
besond.  RUcks.  nuf  K.  F.  Eichhorn's  Orunds. 
des  K.-R.,"  and  a  treatise,  "  K.-Rechtl.  Unters. 
der  Frage:  Welches  ist  die  Lehre  u.  das  Recht 
der  evang.  K.  in  Bezug  auf  Ehescheid.  Erl., 
1839." — The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  grace  by  which  the  Church 
is  first  brought  to  the  people.  To  effect  his  ob- 
ject, the  plans  projected  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  Churches  offered  him  valuable  auxiliar- 
ies ;  and  he  was  sent  to  England  by  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  in  the  year  1842,  to  investigate 
them.  This  journey  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life. 
On  his  return,  he  published  the  ** amtliche  Bericht 
Uber  die  Entstehung  u.  Einricht.  vieler  neuer 
Kirch-und  Pfarrsvsteme  in  England  mit  RUcks. 
nuf  unserc  kirchl.  ZustUnde,"  "der  amtl.  Be- 
richt Uber  den  Zustand  der  anglikan.  K.  in 
ihren  verschiedenen  Oliederungen  im  Jahre 
1842,"  and  the  exceedingly  practical  and  valu- 
able treatise,  "die  Kirchliche  Armenpflege," 
from  the  English  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  1847. 

Ger.  had  to  endure  the  opposition  of  a  spirit- 
ual bureauocracy,  which  regarded  every  devia- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  routine  as  a  blow  at 
Church  order.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  of- 
fence was  his  refusal  to  marry  such  as  had 
been  illegally  divorced. —  His  merit,  hitherto 
obscured,  was  recognized  by  the  present  mon- 
arch. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  1847,  court  and  cathedral  preacher,  and 
I\^f  honorarium.  His  days,  however,  were 
numbered.  On  his  return  from  a  tour  for  his 
health  to  Silesia,  1849,  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  and  died 
three  days  after,  Oct.  29,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age. 

Outside  of  Berlin,  Qer.  is  best  known  by  his 
"vollstandige  Auswahl  der  Hauptschriften  La- 
thers mit  histor.  Anmerk.,  Einleitungen  u.  Regis- 
ter," 2.  A.  24  B'dnde.  1848 :  and  hj  his  "  h.  S. 
nach  Luther's  Ubersets.  mit  Einlpit.  u.  erklU- 
rend.  Anmerk."  Neue  A.  6  B.,  1847-53.  The 
last  work,  the  4  vols,  of  Old  Test,  by  Dr.  Schmie- 
der,  in  Wittenberg,  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
educated  persons.  In  a  work  of  such  solid 
value,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  style  is  not 
more  animated,  and  better  adapted  to  the  capar 
city  of  the  people  —  a  fault,  indeed,  which  the 
modest  author  acknowledges  in  his  preface. 

Sources:  Evang.  K.-Zeit.,  1849,  nro.  101; 
Schmieder  in  der  Forts,  des  Bibelwerks  4.  Bd, 
1.  Abth. ;  Seegemundf  Vorrede  zu  den  Predigten 
von  0.  V.  Gerlach,  1850. 

Tholuc  k. — ErmentrouL 

Oennain  St.  en  Laye,  the  place  where  was 

concluded,  August  8,  1570,  the  third  religious 
peace  with  the  Huguenots.  Though  they  had 
sustained  a  defeat  at  the  bloody  battle  near 
Moncontour  (Oct.  3, 1569),  the  king  determined 
on  peace.  The  "eternal  and  irrevocable"  de- 
cree of  St.  Germain  contains  the  following  Art.; 
"The  Reformed  shall  enjoy  perfect  religious 
freedom,  and  have  two  places  for  Divine  service 
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in  each  government,  which  is  forbidden,  how- ) 
ever,  at  the  court  and  six  miles  from  it,  nt  the  | 
Pr6vdt6  of  Parip,  and  thirty  miles  round  about 
this  city.  Nobles,  to  whom  jurisdiction  belongs, 
may  have  Reformed  worship  in  their  castles, 
with  their  families  and  subjects.  The  Hug. 
shall  be  eligible  to  office,  nor  burdened  more 
heavily  with  taxes  than  the  Catholics,  and  shall 
have,  as  nlaoes  of  refuge,  the  four  towns  La 
Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac  and  La  Charity." 
To  say  that  this  peace  was  concluded  only  that 
at  some  future  time  the  ilug.  might  be  the  more 
thoroughly  annihilated,  would  l^  doing  injust- 
ice to  the  parties  concerned ;  though,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  hatred,  the  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  faithlessness  of  the  king  and 
queen,  wc  cannot  find  fault  with  those  evangeli- 
cals who  distrusted  it.  Two  years  after,  and 
the  maitfiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  astonished  the 
world  (Aug.  24,  1572).— Com  p.  Soldan,  Gesch. 
des  Prot.  in  Fmnkr.  li.,  p.  395;  i2aum«r,  Gesch. 
Europ.,  Vol.  II.;  Capefigtte,  la  r^forme  et  la 
ligue  (Paris,  1843).  p.  308-^13. 

Dr.  Prxssel. — ErmenirouL 

OcrmantlS,  8t.|  von  Auxerre,  born  of  a  noble 
family,  380,  at  Auxerre,  in  Roman  Gaul,  studied 
law  and  rhetoric,  and  became  a  military  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  people  and  clergy  selected 
him  as  successor  of  Bishop  Amator,  and  he  was 
consecrated  July  7,  418.  He  now  led  a  strictly 
ascetic  life :  rye  bread  was  his  food,  and  ashes, 
which  he  also  sprinkled  over  the  board  of  his 
bed.  By  his  sermons,  debates,  and  miracles,  he 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  Pelagians,  who  had 
infested  the  orthodox  Church  of  England,  while 
his  military  genius,  aided  by  the  Hallelujah  of 
the  Britons,  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  Having  restored  a  dead  person  to 
life  in  Ravenna,  he  died  in  this  city  July  31, 
448.  His  faith  in  relics  was  glorified  by  the 
great  veneration  paid  his  body,  which  was  taken 
to  Auxerre.  The  Church  celebrates  bis  memory 
July  26.  From  the  tower  of  the  very  old  church 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  in  Paris,  which  was 
profaned  by  a  mob,  1831,  was  given  the  signal 
of  Bartholomew's  night. 

KmvcBLiN.-^Eitnentrout. 

Germaimi,  St,  of  Paris,  bom  about  496, 
near  Autun,  in  Upper  Burgundy,  at  first  Abbot 
in  this  place,  then  Bishop  of  Paris.  His  asceti- 
cism of  life  was  only  equalled  by  his  hospitality 
towards  the  poor,  and  his  seal  in  wresting  from 
slavery  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Distinguisheil 
also  for  his  gift  of  prophecy.  Aided  by  King 
Childebert,  whom  he  miraculously  delivered 
from  a  severe  sickness,  and  b^  a  Council  at 
Paris,  557,  he  enforced  strict  discipline  in  the 
country,  and  extirpated  many  remains  of  hea- 
thenism. Against  Charibert,  the  Prankish  co- 
regent  in  Paris,  who  had  rejected  his  wife,  and, 
during  her  life,  married  aeain.  Germ,  issued  a 
bull  of  excommunication.  He  died  May  28, 576, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Vincent's  Church,  which, 
re-consecrated  (1163)  after  having  been  burnt 
by  the  Normans,  and  became  celebrated  under  the 
name  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  The  cloister  found- 
ed by  him  exercised  civil  authority  till  17th 
cent.,  over  that  district  of  Paris  called  St.  Ger- 
main. RxucHLXN. — Ermentrout, 


OerrheniaJls  (rf/SAi7H»),  mentioned  tD2Maee. 
13  :  24,  as  residing  opposite  Pniiemaia,  yet  ts 
near  as  not  to  be  very  remote  from  it.  With 
this  corresponds  tlie  situation  of  Fcppa,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  Persian  Sea;  also  that  of  a  rs|S^ 
which  Ptdl.  (5, 15,  26)  locates  in  BatanlSa.  More 
correct,  however,  the  ra  Ti^  (Slraho  16,  1760) 
of  Grotius  and  Winer,  between  Pelosiam  and 
Rhinocolura.  According  to  Diod.  Sie^  3,  4&; 
StrabOf  16, 766,  it  was  built  by  Babylonian  exiles. 

PRKSSB  r«. — iSrmeninmL 

Oorson,  Jean  Charlier,  called  Gerson  from  his 
birth-place,  a  village  in  the  diocette  of  Rheims, 
was  born  Dec.  14, 1363.  His  parents,  who  seem 
to  have  been  wealthy  country-people,  gave  their 
children  a  pious  education.  Four  of  his  sisters 
and  three  of  his  brothers  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He,  the  eldest,  destined  for  the 
priesthood  was  sent,  in  1377,  to  Parin,  to  the 
famous  College  of  Navarre.  After  beeoming  a 
licentiate  of  arts  in  1381,  he  pursued  the  sti^y 
of  theology  for  ten  years  under  Peter  d'Ailly 
and  Gillas  Deschamps.  The  great  papal  schism 
had  already  begun  in  1378,  and  the  general  ex- 
citement extended  to  the  younger  clergy.  While 
yet  in  his  19th  year,  he  is  said  to  have  delivered 
a  discourse  on  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  who  exercised  his  office  to  the 
injury  of  those  under  his  care,  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  lay  it  down  (De  juritdict.  aptrUufdi^ 
1382,  Vol.  IL,  P.  IL,  p.  261,  ed.  of  Dupin).  In 
1383  and  1384  Gerson  was  procurator  of  the(>allic 
nation  at  the  University.  His  knowledge  and 
talent  had  gained  him  so  much  respect,  that, 
in  1387,  he  was  added,  although  only  a  bachelor 
of  theology,  to  the  embassy,  which  the  Univer- 
sity sent  to  Avignon,  in  order  to  procure  from 
Clement  YII.  a  decision  against  John  of  Mont- 
son,  who,  because  he  rejected  the  dogmm  of  the 
immaculate  conception  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Parisian  doctors,  and  now  appealed  to  the 
Pope.  What  Gerson  saw  at  the  papal  coort 
stregthened  the  deep  impression,  which  the  pro- 
tracted confusion  in  the  Church,  and  eapecially 
the  wretched  state  of  things  in  France,  had 
made  upon  him ;  he  gave  free  utterance  to  hb 
sorrow  in  discourses  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity after  his  return  to  Paris.  In  1392  he 
was  made  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  succeeded 
d'Ailly  as  Chancellor  of  the  Parisian  Univeraity 
and  Church.  Soon  after  he  obtained,  throngh 
the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  diacon- 
ate  of  Bruges  in  Flanders. 

One  main  object  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
the  reformation  of  theology  and  morals.  Piv- 
ferring  the  mynic  to  the  scholastic  s?scem  in  a 
Baccalaureate,  1388  (Vol.  IIL,  p.  1(^),  be  in- 
sisted on  an  abandonment  of  the  fine-span  theo* 
ries  of  the  latter,  and,  April  1,  1400  (vol  I.  pt 
I.,  p.  120),  inscribed  to  d'Ailly  a  circular,  dt  re- 
formatiotie  theologies  in  which  he  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and  the  lax  discipline 
among  the  students  whose  morals  were  cor- 
rupted by  the  foul  novels  of  the  day  (see  bis 
Tractatus  contra  romaniium  de  roaa,  Maj,  1402, 
Vol.  111.,  p.  297).  To  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre  he  directed  two  letters  on  the 
best  method  of  studying  theology,  on  the  choice 
of  authors,  and  the  worthlessnexs  of  scholastic 
dispuUitions  (Vol.  I.,  pt  I.,  p.  106),  «ad,  1402, 
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delivered  seveml  lectures  agfttnat  vana  e\trio»if 
(as  in  negolioJideL    Although  a  nominaliet  and 
belonging  rather  to  thoee  who  afBrmed  the  Uni' 
versalia  tn  re  than  to  thoee  who  placed  them 
pott  rem,' he  sought  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Hie  system  of  m jsticism 
was  intended  to  supplant  the  drjr  boiik-know- 
led|^  of  his  time.    JNeither  identifying  the  in- 
telligence with  the  absolute  Spirit,  nor  rcTelltng 
in  fanatical  feelings,  he  never  overstepped  the 
boundary  that  divides  the  uncreated  from  the 
finite,  and  made  use  of  the  understanding  to 
work  into  a  scientific  theory  the  experiences  of 
the  soul.    Scholasticism  was  to  be  thus  the  form 
of  mysticism,  the  object  being,  to  use  his  own 
language,  **  caneordare  tkeoiogiam  mysticam  eum 
nostra  schoiastica"    His  system  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one,  de  mysiica  theologia  speaikUiva, 
having  to  do  with  the  capacities  of  the  spirit  in 
its  relation  to  the  mystic  states,  the  other  de 
mjfstica  iheologia  praclica,  with  the  means  to 
elevate  oneself  to  contemplation.    The  first  prin- 
ciple of    his   psychology  was    the  nominalist 
maxim  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  simply 
different  names  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
distinct  non  re  sed  ttomine,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  two  original  capabilities,  the  vvi  coffnHiva 
and  the  vU  affeeliva^  the  former  of  which  divides 
itself  into  1)  inteUigeuiia  simpUz^  which  receives 
immediately  from  God  n  certain,  natural  light 
and,  by  intuition,  perceives  as  true  the  original 
principles;  2)  ratio,  the  understanding  in  the 
modern  sense ;  Z)  tfie  eognitiva  sensualis,^  the 
knowledge  of  senses,  and  the  latter  into  1)  »Sy- 
tueresis,  a  natural,  God-given  impulse  to  the 
good ;  2)  appeiUtis,  raiUmalis,  will,  freedom,  de- 
sire, passion ;  3)  appeiiius  sensualis,  excited  by 
appeals,  or  representations  to  the  senses.     Sin 
has  destroyed  the  harmony  that  originally  ob- 
tained among  all  these  powers;  the  object  of 
mystic  theology  is  to  restore  it.    After  the  man- 
ner of  Richard  of  St.  Victor  {de  cojttempkUione) 
Gerson  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tvi'o  capabilities  above-mentioned : 
in  the  vie  eognitiva,  1)  the  cogitaiio,  spontane- 
ous direction  of  the  soul  to  sensual  objects ; 
2)  meditaiio^  designed  to  attempt  to  investigate 
truth;  3)  coniemplatio,  free  gase  upon  divine 
things;  in  tbe  9i>  afftctiva,  1)  libido,  desire; 
2)  deooiio,  piety;  3)  diUctio,  ecstatica  and  ana- 
gogica,  love  that  aspires  upward.     In  this  con- 
templation of  love  consists  mystical  theology. 
Love  is  **  experimerUalie  Dei  percepiio,"  through 
it  the  eternal  word  is  bom  in  the  soul  and  union 
with  God  effected.    Gerson  made  it  an  essential 
point  never  to  identify  tbe  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, and  8toi)d  opposed  to  the  Pantheism  of 
Amabrich  of  Bena  and  his  school,  and  of  Ruys- 
hrokJ^Episiolaad  Fr.  Barlholomceum  Oarthtuia- 
num,  super  tertia  parte  libri  J,  Rusbr,  de  ornaiu 
epirii,  nupt,).   The  means  for  attaining  to  dileo 
tio  are  ascetic.    He  laid  little  stress  on  visions. 
He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  criteria  of  the 
ecstatic  state :  de  digtijictione  verarum  visionum 
a  falsis  (1398,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  43),  de  proba- 
tione  spirituum  (1415,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  37). 
Also,  on  the  mystic  life  and  contemplation,  one 
of  tbe  most  important,  de  monte  contempUUionie 
(Vol.  III.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  541).  —  He  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical 


order  as  in  that  of  theology,  as  his  eondaet  dai^ 
ing  the  schism  attests.  Though  at  first  disposed 
to  regard  as  premature  the  action  of  the  French 
National  Synod,  1398,  against  Benedict  XllL, 
he  at  last  coincided  with  it;  fur,  in  huprotesta- 
tio  super  staium  ecclesice  (about  1395),  and  de 
modo  habendise  tempore  achismatis(\ oh  II.,  Pt. 
I.,  p.  I),  he  declared  it  better  to  resist  both 
Popes  than  by  excommunication  to  force  the 
people  to  submit  to  one  or  the  other  (so,  also, 
de  sehitmate,  1396,  and  de  suhtraetione  schisma- 
tie.  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  7).  The  solicitations  of 
friends  restrained  him  from  resigning  his  chan- 
cellorship (see  caused  propter  gua^t  eaneellariam 
dimUtere  volebai.  Vol.  IV..  Pt.  11.,  p.  725).  After 
the  flight  of  Benedict  (March,  1403),  he  pub- 
lished de  sehismate  (Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  17),  and 
de  eoneilio  generali  unius  obedientice,  in  which 
he  tried  to  prove  that  such  a  council  had  no 
authority  to  judge  Benedict  (Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I.,  p. 
24 ;  also  eonsiderationes  de  reatUutione  obedieniice 
fienedicto,  ib,  p.  32).  Benedict  was  again  recog- 
nised by  France,  May,  1403.  In  the  year  1407, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  embassy  to  the  two 
Popes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them.  Meanwhile  he  pub- 
lished several  smaller  treatises  in  which  ha 
called  upon  the  clergy  to  be  true  to  their  duties, 
and  advocated  the  necessity  of  an  GScumenical 
Council. — Appointed  March,  1408,  pastor  of  S, 
Jean  en  Orive,  in  Paris,  he  exercised  his  emi- 
nent eloquence  and  Christian  charity  in  the 
delivery  of  sermons  full  of  evangelical  truth  and 
devotion.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  vices  of  the 
court,  but  called  upon  the  King  to  practise 
righteousness.  At  the  Provincial  Synod  of 
Rbeims,  1407,  he  enforced  upon  the  clergy  their 
duties,  and  upon  bishops  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent visitations  (Vol.  II.,  Pt.  IV.,  542). 

On  March  25, 1409,  the  Council  of  Pisa  opened 
its  sessions.  Gerson  and  D'Ailly  were  the  most 
important  members  of  the  commission  sent  by 
the  University.  G.  had  two  months  previouslv, 
in  his  de  nnitaie  ecclesias,,  stated  his  views  touch- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Councils  (B.  II.,  Th.  I., 
p.  113).  The  true  head  of  tne  Church  is 
Christ ;  the  Pope  is  His  vicar  only  in  so  far  as 
he  worthily  represents  the  Church ;  the  proper 
representative  of  the  Church  is  a  general  Coun- 
cil, which,  independent  of  the  Pope,  can  depose 
him  when  unity  demands  such  action.  The 
Council,  in  fact,  had  to  depose  them  both.  The 
result  was  three  Popes. — 6n  his  return  to  Paris 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  Mendicant 
monks,  who  had  been  favored  with  a  Bull  by 
Alexander  V.,  and,  at  the  suuie  time,  published 
several  treatises  on  morals  and  psychology,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  de  vita  epirituaU  ani^ 
mce  (Vol.  In.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  \),depas»ionibusanimce 
(ib.,  p.  128),  definitiones  terminorutn  ad  iheoio" 
giam  moralem  pertinentium  (t6.,  p.  107).  Wor- 
thy of  special  notice  is  his  de  modia  uniendi  ae 
reformandi  Ecclesiam  in  concilia  generali,  1410, 
in  the  way  of  reply  to  de  difficuUaie  reformor 
tionis  in  eoneilio  univeraali,  bv  d'Ailly.  In  this 
treatise  he  places  the  Church  above  the  Pope ; 
in  the  former  he  distinguishes  a  general,  spiri- 
tual Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  sole  head, 
and  in  which  a  person  can  be  saved  who  holds 
neither  of  the  contending  Popes  to  be  the  true 
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one,  and  the  latter,  being  a  peceatar  el  peeeabUit, 
subject  to  the  Divine  law  as  any  other  Ghrietian. 
Remarkable  are  theae  words:  ^^papatus  non  est 
tanciitas,  necfaeii  hominem  aanetum;  locus  non 
sanclificat  homitum,  sed  homo  locum  ;  nee  oma- 
menia  papalia  cum  sanctum  faciuni;  imo  tanto 
mat/is  eum  vituperant,  guanio  ^us  vita  mala 

apud  homines  est  magis  nota Ridiculum 

enim  est  dicere,  quod  unus  homo  mortolis  dicat  se 
potestatem  habere  in  ecdo  et  in  terra  ligandi  ei 
solvendi  a  peccatis,  et  quod  ille  sU  JUius  perdi- 
tionis,  simoniacus,  avarus,  exactor,  mendax^  for- 
nicator,  superbus,  pomposus,  et  p^or  quam  diabo- 
lusJ'  He  sujcgested  three  methods  fur  healing 
the  schism :  via  cessionis  et  renunciationis,  nia 
^ectionis  et  privalionis,  via  coereiiionis.  If  the 
three  Pupes  yield  not  to  the  two  first,  "itinc 
dolis,  Jraudibus,  armis,  violeniia,  potentia^  pro- 
missionibus,  donis  et  pecuniis,  tandem  carcertbus, 
moriibus  convenit  sanctissimam  unionem  Ecdesias 
et  cof\functionem  m$omodolibet  procurare,"  In 
this  tract  is  not  only  defended  the  older  Gallican 
system,  but  a  thorough  reform  urged  upon  the 
next  Council. 

The  Council  at  length  convened  at  Constance, 
Nov.  5,  1414.  Its  history  is  not  in  place  here. 
Nothing  special  to  record  of  the  numerous 
speeches  he  delivered.  We  direct  attention  to 
his  de  auferibilitate  papce  ab  Ecclesia,  in  which 
0.  shows  that,  though  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
a  hierarchy  forbids  the  annihilation  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, a  general  Council  can  depose  a  Pope,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  resist 
him  when  his  commands  contravene  sound  doc- 
trine and  justice,  and  to  his  de  potestate  ecclesi- 
cutica  et  de  origine  juris  et  legum  (Feb.  6, 1417), 
and  to  tractatus  quomodo  et  an  liceat  in  causis 
Jidei  a  summo  Foniifice  appellare  seu  ^us  judi- 
cium dedinare  (1418),  in  which  is  affirmed  that, 
as  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  an  appeal  can  be 
made,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  a  general  Council, 
—lie  protested  against  doctrines  which  came 
into  conflict  with  the  orthodox  faith,  as  well  as 
against  immoral  teachings.  In  several  treatises 
denied  the  right  of  interpreting  Scripture  when 
not  called  to  it  by  the  Church ;  to  which,  indeed, 
he  assigns  the  sole  privilege  of  defining  its 
meaning:  propositiones  de  sensu  literali  saerce 
Scripturce  et  de  causis  errantium,  1413,  Tracta- 
tus de  protestaiione  circa  maieriam  Jidei  contra 
hcereses,  diversas,  Veritates  quce  credendce  sint  de 
necessitate  saluiis,  and  the  twelve  signa  pertina- 
da  htereticee.  In  his  contra  hcertsim  de  commu- 
nione  laicorum  sub  utraque  specie  (Aug.  20, 
1417),  he  justifies  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from 
the  cup,  and  summons  the  civil  authorities 
against  all  innovators.  To  the  Council  he  sub- 
mitted 19  articles,  extracted  from  de  ecclesia  of 
Uuss,  which  he  declared  hcereiici  ei  ut  tales  judi- 
cialiter  condemnandi.  Although  a  Catholic,  G. 
condemned  many  abuses  of  mediasval  piety, 
such  as  the  frequent  canonization  of  saints  (de 
probat,  spirituum.  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  37 ),  the  fana- 
ticism ofthe  Flagellantes  (contra  seciam  FlagelL^ 
etc.,  and  Epist.  ad  Vine,  Fer.  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  IV., 
p.  658).  During  his  exile,  occasioned  by  the 
natred  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  0.  composed 
four  books,  de  consolationc  theologian  (Vol.  I.,  Pt. 
I.,  p.  125),  which  discuss  the  four-fold  comfort 
theology  affords:  ^*pcr  spem  in  contemplatione 


divini  judieii,  per  tcripturam  in  reodatumt  re^ 
minis  mundi,  per  patieniiam  in  zeU  m€>derationie, 
per  docirinam  in  conscientict  serenatUme^*'  a  lort 
of  Krang.  Harmony,  Monotessaron  sire  unum 
exouatuor  Evangeliis,  Meditnt.  on  paas&gcs  from 
MK,  the  poem  Josephtnue,  in  hooor  of  St  Jo- 
seph (Vol.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  743).  In  order  to 
spread  more  widely  the  festival  of  Jcmepb,  b« 
wrote  several  treatises  concerning  it  ( 1413, 1416; 
i6.,  p.  729).— >  After  the  assassination  of  tb«  Daks 
of  Burgundy  (Sept.  10,  1419).  G.  retamed  to 
France,  and  settled  in  Lyons,  where  his  brother 
officiated  as  Prior  of  the  Celestinea.  The  num- 
ber of  his  writings,  daring  his  residence  here, 
attests  both  his  erudition  and  piety.  Not  neces- 
sary to  mention  all  of  them.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  last  works  are  those  in  which 
he  recommends  to  the  monks  literary  labors 
(Vol.  III.,  Pt.  v.,  p.  693),  Dialogus  sophiat  et  nor 
iurce  super  coelibatu  sine  castitate  eeclesiastieontm 
(Vol.  II.,  Pt.  IV.,  p.  617),  de  concordia  wnetirnkf' 
sica  cttmlogica  (1426,  Vol.  IV.,  Pt.  II..  p.  fel), 
CoUedorium  super  Magnificat  (1427,  Vol.  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  p.  231 ),  an  allegory  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(1429,  Vol.  IV.,  Pt.  L,  p.  27),  and  de  pamUis  ad 
Christum  trahendis.  —  At  St.  Paul's  cloister, 
where  the  venerable  chancellor  spent  his  last 
days,  he  frequently  assembled  little  children  to 
instruct  them  in  Christian  doctrine  and  mormls. 
At  the  approach  of  death,  he  gathered  them 
around  him  once  more,  that  they  might  pray 
with  him :  God  of  compassion,  have  pitjr  on  thy 
poor  servant  He  died  July  12, 1429,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  ho  was  held,  that  the  people  dreamed  of 
miracles  done  at  his  grave,  and  the  French  lite- 
rati called  him  Doctor  Chrisiianissimus. 

Editions  of  O.'s  works :  Cologne,  1483,  4  Tola. 
fol. ;  Strasburg,  1488, 3  vols,  fol.,  and  1489, 4to., 
by  Oeiler  of  Kaisersberg ;  a  4th  vol.,  conu  ser- 
mons, added  by  Wimpheling,  1502 ;  the  three 
first  vol.,  also  Basle,  1494,  fol.    These  edit,  very 
incomplete;  also,  that  of  Paris,  1521.     Better 
that  by  £.  Richer,  Paris,  160G,  3  vols.  ful.    The 
most  complete  by  Dupin,  Antwerp,  1706,  5  toIs. 
fol.    On  Qerson  see :  Vita  Gcrsonii^  in  first  vol. 
of  Dupin's  ed. — Qersonis  Vita,  in  Hardt'M  HisL 
Cone,  Const,,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  IV.,  p.  26;  de  ML 
Gersone,  von  Launoi,  in  his  Hist,  Gt/mn,  Nacar- 
nt.  Vol.  IV.  of  his  works,  p.  514 ;  Ant.  I^ertira, 
Compcndio  da  Vida  da  J.  Gerson :  Lisbon,  1769, 
l2  vols.  12mo. ;  Licuy,  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  Ger- 
son :  Paris,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Prosper  Faugirt, 
Eloge  de  Gerson:  Paris,  1838,  8vo. ;  C  Schmidt, 
£ssai  sur  Gerson :  Strasburg,  1839,  8vo. ;  Tho- 
massy,  Jean  Gerson:  Paris,  1843,  12mo. — On 
his  mysticism :  EngcLhardt,  de  Gersonio  mystico, 
2  Pt. :  Eriangen,  1823,  4to. ;  Hundeshagen^  in 
der  Zeits.  fUr  hist.  Theol.,  1834,  n.  79 ;  Liepner, 
m  den  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1835,  p.  z77  :  Jourdain, 
Doctrina  Gersonii  de  theol,  myst, :  Paris,  183^, 
8vo.  ^  C.  ScnmDT. — Emientroyt 

Ooshnri,  the  name  of  three  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Test  1)  A  province  situated 
towards  E^pt  fJosh,  13  :  2),  connected  with 
Philistia ;  in  1  Sam.  27  :  8,  with  Anialekites. 
2)  A  province  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
(see  Deut.  3  :  14;  Josh.  13  :  11),  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans  called  Isurea,  in  our  day  Dsckedur 
in  northern  PerUa  and,  according  to  Burckhard, 
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a  part  of  that  table-land  which  spreada  from  the 
base  of  the  mwt  ■onthern  part  of  the  Dchebel 
el  Scheickh  and  inclndes  Oaulaniiii  and  Aurani' 
tis,  3)  A  province  in  Syria,  whose  king  gave  a 
daughter  in  marriage  to  David  (2  Sam.  3:3; 
13  :  37 ;  15  :  8).         Prbsskl.  — Ermenirout. 

Oetbsemane  (the  best  MSS.  read  Tt^fAovtC), 
near  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt.  26  :  30 ;  Luke 
22  :  39),  where  our  Lord  prayed  and  was  taken 
captive  (Matt.  26  :  36 ;  Mark  14  :  32).     The 

name,  most  probably,  means  oil-press^  \Dttf  ^^ 

(the  Chaldaio  from  JCiOC^  IM*  usually  given 

OD  account  of  the  ending  i},  being  incorrect,  as 
the  former  word' is  nut  Aramaic).  For  other 
derivations,  see  Bdand^  p.  857.  A  tradition 
which  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  Helena  (men- 
tioned by  EobinsoHf  I.,  234)  locates  it  on  the 
west  side  of  Olives,  where,  near  the  first  bridge 
crossing  the  Gedrun  on  the  way  from  Scephen's- 
^te  to  the  mountain,  is  an  almost  square  piece 
of  land  enclosed  by  a  common,  low  stone  wall, 
within  which  stand  eight  very  old  olive-trees. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  garden  is 
still  shown  the  stone  at  which  Judas  kissed  our 
Saviour  (see  Tischxndorf,  Reise,  II.,  p.  76).  It 
is  certain  that  in  this  neighborhood  our  Lord 
underwent  his  passion. 

Arnold.  •«-  ErmenirouL 
Oecer,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  (Josh.  10 :  33 ; 
12  :  12),  between  Bethoron  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean (16:3),  on  the  sooth-western  border  of 
the  tribe  of  £phraim  (1  Chron.  7  :  28),  where 
the  Canaanites  maintained  for  a  long  time  an 
independent  kingdom  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  16 :  10;  Judges  1 :  29 ;  Studer, 
p.  50 ;  1  Kings  9  :  16 ;  2  Sam.  5  :  25  ;  comp. 
JSwald,  Gesch.  Isr.,  II.,  1,  pp.  322,  561).  Solo- 
mon, on  obtaining  possession  of  it  through  his 
Egyptian  wife,  whose  father  had  burned  it,  re- 
built it,  and,  as  its  situation  made  it  a  principal 
fortress  of  the  land  (Jos.  Ant,,  8,  6,  1;  1  Kings 
9  :  15-17),  fortified  it.  Named  by  Jos.  Ant,,  5, 
1,  22,  in  the  Aramaic  form,  rd6a^  8,  6,  1 ; 
7,  4,  1 ;  7,  12,  2,  ro^ofo.  According  to  Ense- 
biua  it  lay  about  four  Roman  miles  from  Niko- 
polis,  —  Emmaus  —  modern  Amwfts  (see  Arti- 
cle £mmavs;  Bobiaaon,  II.,  30,  232,  and  on 
Gezer,  Bdand,  Pal.,  p.  492,  809).  about  sii 
miles  northwest  from  Qibeon.  — It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Jozdr  (Robinson,  II.,  34)  situ- 
ated three  miles  east  of  Joppa,  which  is  called 
rd^iflpa  in  Maco.  (1  Mace.  4  :  17 ;  7  :  45) ;  men- 
tioned (1  Maco.  14: 34;  15 :  28,  35)  with  Joppa, 
and  located  by  Strtibo,  16,  p.  759,  near  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Joppa  and  Jamnia. 
Bakchides  fortified  it  (1  Mace.  9  :  52),  John 
Ilyrcanus  resided  there  (13  :  53).  Simon,  after 
having  conquered  it  and  cleansed  from  heathen- 
ism (14:7;  15:28;  16:1;  13:43;  where,  with 
Jo5.  AiU,,  13,  6,  7,  ro^ofMur  is  to  be  read  in 
place  of  ra{ay;  see  Ewald,  Oesch.  Is.,  III.,  2,  p. 
i85  ;  Grimm,  ad  1  Mucc.  p.  203,  and  ad  1  Maco. 
4  :  15).  Judas  Mace,  is  said  to  have  stormed 
it  after  a  four  days'  siege  (2  Maco.  10  :  32).— 
[See  Kbland,  PafiiKt.,  p.  778,  867 ;  Kobinson  ; 
jiod  RiTTBR,  Erdk.  XVI.,  p.  127,  who,  however, 
is  wrung  in  identifying  it  with  'A0«dp). 

RusTSCHi.  —  Ermenirout. 


Oibaah. — 1)  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Judges  19  :  14;  Hosea  5:8),  birth-place  and 
residence  of  Saol  (1  Sam.  10  :  26;  15  :  34; 
23  :  19 ;  26  :  1) ;  according  to  Jos.  Ani.,  V.,2, 8, 
or  B,  /.,  VI.,  2,  1,  twenty  or  thirty  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  and  burnt  on  occasion  of  being 
attacked  by  the  other  tribes  (Judges  20  :  40). 
The  hill  near  Gibeah  a  holy  place,  because  of  an 
altar  (1  Sam.  10  :  5 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21  :  6). 
2)  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  :  57). 

IIkrzoo.  —  Ermentrout, 

GiboOAi  one  of  the  most  important  places  in- 
habited by  the  Ilivites  (Josh.  9:7;  10  :  2; 
11 :  19 ;  see  Lengerke,  Canaan,  I.,  p.  193),  and 
head  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  four  cities 
(Gibeon,  Ghephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijathjea- 
rim).  For  having  obtained  through  craft  a 
league  with  Israel  (Josh.  9:1;  o.  10  and  11), 
its  inhabitants  were  condemned  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  As  they  may 
have  been  mingled  with  others  belonging  to  the 
temple,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them 
(1  Chron.  9:2;  Esra  2 :  70;  8  :  17.  20;  Neh. 
7  :  73,  60;  comp.  1  Kin^  9  :  20;  Movers,  Ph6- 
nikier,  II.,  1,  p.  517).  Five  Amorite  kings  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  chastise  them  for  their  defec- 
tion from  the  common  cause,  they  met  with  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Joshua  (Josh.  c.  10). 
Later,  out  of  seal  for  national  purity  Saul  en- 
acted a  massacre  among  them  (Deut.  7  :  2, 24; 
Numb.  35  :  31),  in  atonement  for  which  David 
had  to  hand  over  seven  sons  and  uncles  of  Saul 
for  crucifixion  (2  Sam.  21 :  1).  Near  a  ditch 
(Jer.  41  :  12)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeon 
took  place  a  battle  between  David  and  Inhbo* 
sbeth  that  resulted  in  the  route  of  the  latter 
(2  Sam.  2  :  12).  For  some  time  Gibeon,  situate 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  8 :  29 ;  Josh. 
21  :  17),  was  the  principal  seat  of  worship 
where,  even  in  David's  time  (  1  Chron.  16  :  39 ; 
21 :  29),  were  found  the  holy  tabernacle  and  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  had  been  transferred  {Thenivs  on 
1  Kings  1 :  33 ;  Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  5  :  30 ; 
16  :  39). — According  to  Bobinson,  I.,  454-7,  it 
is  identical  with  the  modern  village  el  Djib, 
about  eight  miles  north  went  from  Jerusalem. 
There,  too,  is  the  ditrli  uliove-mentioned,  120 
feet  long  and  100  broniJ.  (Soe  Bohjbooin,  Vita 
ScUad.,  p.  243.)  Though  the  ancient  accounts 
do  not  exactly  harmonise,  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  of  this  being  the  Gibeon  of  the  Old  Test. 
—  (See  RxLAND,  Pal.,  pp.  345,  491,  502,  446» 
618,  811;  Ritter's  Erdk.,  XVI.,  p.  104;  XV., 
1,  p.  112;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  I.,  281;  II.,  p. 
251 ;  v.  LxNOERKX,  Ken.  I.,  p.  642). 

RifBTSCHi.  —  Ermentrout. 

Gideon,  son  of  Joash  of  Ophrah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Judges  6 :  11,  24 ;  comp,  34),  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  judges  Israel  pos- 
sesMcd.  The  great  lesson  taught  by  hU  history 
is  that  God  makes  use  of  the  humblest  instru- 
ments for  the  welfare  of  his  people  to  the  end 
that  the  glory  and  grace  of  ttie  work  may  be 
ascribed  to  him  alone.  A  miraculous  sign  over- 
came the  modesty  of  Gideon,  who  was  chosen  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  (Judges  6  :  25 ;  comp. 
Lev.  9  :  24).  In  remembrance  of  this  event, 
he  built  an  altar,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
oommand,  overthrew  that  of  Baal.     For  the 
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name  Jerablmal,  as  connected  with  that  of  G. 
(see Judges 6: 32:  1  Sam.  12: 11).  OnJioehart's 
(0pp.  torn.  1,  p.  774)  combioation  of  this  word 
with  'U^fifiaAfH  (£u8EB.,  prcep.  eeang,,  I.,  9) 
see  HiNOSTKMBKRO,  Beitr.,  II.,  p.  213 ;  Mover's 
Phbiiicien,  I.,  p.  128.  —  In  opposition  to  the 
Midianites  who  again  encamped  in  the  pUin 
Jesreel,  in  number,  according  to  Judges  8  :  10, 
135,000  men  there  gathered  around  Gideon  his 
uwn  fiimiljthiswhole  tribe  Manosseh,  and  Asser, 
Sebulon,  and  Naphtoli.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  miracle  which  assured  Gideon,  see  Ewald, 
QcHch.  Inr.,  II.,  p.  387,  first  edition.  In  order 
to  show  forth  the  power  of  God  but  300  men 
were  selected  for  the  fight,  who,  breaking  in 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  with  trumpets 
and  lights  in  pitchers  (7  :  16),  inflicted  upon 
them  a  defeat  (oomp.  2  Chron.  20  :  23 ;  Hagg. 
2  :  22).  (A  monograph  on  Judges  7  :  16-20, — 
exereitatio  philoL  tneoL  de  ariibus,  giiibus  Gideon 
in  debeUandU  hoHibus  est  usus,  by  /.  O.  Miehae' 
lia,  in  Symb.  lUt,  Brem.,  III.,  p.  249.)  Two  of 
the  Midianite  kings  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
taken  captive. — Touching  the  subsequent  forty 
Tears  of  Gideon's  judgeship,  we  have  only  a 
brief  account.  The  royal  oignity  offered  him 
by  the  people  he  declined,  but  established  in 
Ophra  a  particular  cultus  which  became  a  snare 
to  his  finmily  and  people.  By  the  ephod,  which 
Gideon  made,  is  meant  a  sacerdotal  gown 
(lIiNQSTiNBBRO,  Bcitr.,  III.,  p.  97,  and  Bbr- 
THiAU,  p.  133),  adorned  with  much  gold  (Ezod. 
28  :  6 ;  39  :  2).  Whether  worn  by  Gideon,  or 
merelv  eihibiied  fur  veneration,  not  known, 
probably  the  former.  His  sin  consisted  in  hav- 
ing thus  paved  the  way  for  an  apostasy  from 
the  lawful  sanctuary  and  worship,  and  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  theocratic  unitv  which,  after 
bis  death,  facilitated  a  return  to  toe  idolatry  of 
Baal  (8  :  33).  It  was  revenged  on  his  own 
boube  by  the  strangulation  of  his  sons  by  their 
step-brother,  Abimelech  (Judges  c.  9 ;  com  p. 
Bbrtbbav,  p.  106  and  136 ;  see  also  Art.  Abime- 
lech ) .  Obb  lbr.  —  ErmentrouL 

Oieseler,  John  Charles  Ludwig,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  modern  Protestant  Church  history, 
and  of  our  Theol.  Encyclop.,  was  born,  March 
3,  1793,  at  Petershagen,  near  Minden ;  in  10th 
year  of  bis  age  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  Chancellor 
Niemeyer  (see  Art.),  in  the  orphan-asylum  of 
Ilalle.  The  war,  in  which  he  enlisted,  Oct. 
1813,  having  been  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
1815,  he  resumed  the  office  of  teacher  at  Halle ; 
in  1817  was  honored  as  Doctor  of  Phil,  and  Co- 
rector  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Minden ;  in  1818, 
Director  of  Gymnasium  at  Cleve,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  made,  in  April  of  the  year  following, 
Theol.  Doct.,  Professor  Ordinarius  in  the  newly- 
established  University  of  Bonn ;  from  whence, 
after  a  service  of  12  vears,  he  removed  to  G5t> 
tingen,  where  he  died,  July  8,  1854.  From  his 
father — a  man  endowed  with  a  mind  of  singular 

Seculiarity— he  acquired  the  habit  of  indepen* 
ent  research  and  self-reliance.  No  mere  book- 
worm, he  applied  himself  with  commendable 
diligence  to  the  practical  interests  of  life.  As 
proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that, 
together  with  LUcke,  be  superintended  the  theo- 
logical Ephorate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Acad. 
9f  Sciences,  and  Curator  of  the  orphan-house 


at  GOttingeo,  where  ho  established  an  asylum 
for  released  criminals.— His  lect^irea  and  works 
on  Church  history  have  secured  him  a  lasting 
fame.  His  first  labors  were  expended  on  the 
Apostolic  perif»d :  A  hjfstorico^riHeai  treatise  on 
the  rise  and  earliest  fortunes  of  ike  written  Gos- 
pels, in  which  he  utterly  annihilated  the  thecnr 
of  a  Proto-Gitspel,  and  several  e^Miys  in  second 
volume  of  Rosenmliller's  Kepertorium.  The 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles  next 
claimed  his  attention:  On  the  Nnsarenes  atta 
Ebionites  in  StUudlin  and  Ts(>chimer's  Archive, 
Vol.  4,  Pr.  2,  and  a  Review  of  Neander**  genetic 
development  of  Gnosticism,  in  the  Literaeur- 
seitong  of  Halle,  1823.  Paxsionalely  fond  of 
the  Greek  Church,  he  published  a  valuable  pn> 
gramme  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian 
teachers,  Clemens  and  Origen,  concerning  the 
I  body  of  the  Lord  and  Monophysitism.  His 
treatises  on  the  Paulicians,  and  the  Manichieans 
by  Petrus  Siculus,  and  the  23  Titles  of  Panoplia 
by  Euthymius  Zygadenus,  increased  bis  merits. 
The  lost  of  his  minor  works  in  this  department, 
is  a  review  of  llersog's  treatise  on  the  Romanic 
Waldensesin  the  Anseigen  of  Gottingen  (April, 
1854).  His  essays  on  the  prophecy  of  Lehnin, 
and  his  Irenilus  on  the  Cologne  nfiair,  his  work 
(pub.  1840)  on  the  disturbances  in  the  Church 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1848  the  book  by 
MUder  on  Hist,  of  Prot.  Church  of  France,  from 
1787-1846 — these  afford  a  fair  exhibition  of  the 
impartiality  and  comprehensiveness  of  judgment 
which  he  passed  upon  the  phenomena  of  his 
own  age.  In  his  General  Church  History,  the 
reader  will  find  displayed  the  same  healthy  his- 
torical taste,  independent  research,  and  in|;enioas 
power  of  iisombination,  which  characteriaes  the 
compositions  above  mentioned.  The  chief  merit 
of  this  gigantic  product  of  German  industry,  con- 
sists in  the  collection  of  souroes  and  archives  of 
literature  it  contains.  Whilst  we  may  ref^ret  the 
brevity  of  the  text  itself,  to  deny  to  it  all  value 
would  be  an  error.  Though  not  represented  with 
the  plastic  talent  of  a  Hase,  it  bos  nevertheless 
some  striking  characteristics.  In  affirming  the 
superiority  of  its  representation  of  tlie  first  age 
of  Catholicism  over  that  by  Neander — who. 
strange  to  say,  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Catholic  Church — we  do  not  intend  to 
disparage  the  merit  of  this  historian,  who«e 
greatness  cannot  be  diminished  bv  partial  de- 
fects. More  apt  in  grouping,  Gieseler,  obedieat 
to  the  law  of  oljectiveness  in  delineating  U'» 
tory,  allows  his  divisions  to  grow  out  of  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  period  treated  of,  whilst 
Neander  subjects  all  ages  alike  to  the  same  gene- 
ral rubrics  (Spread,  Government,  Doctrine,  Ac), 
without  giving  due  preference  to  the  main- 
spring, in  each  period,  of  the  foots  that  di»un- 
guish  it.  G.'s  manner  of  depicting  the  Middle 
Age  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  poetical 
halo  which  had  been  thrown  around  some  of  its 
facts  disappears,  and  the  sad,  naked  truth,  is 
seen.  The  history  of  the  sects  engaged  faia  spe> 
oial  attention,  upon  the  obscure  factions  of 
which  he  has  shed  a  clear  light.  Exceedingly 
rich  is  the  description  of  the  age  preceding  that 
of  the  Reformation,  giving  in  minute  detail  an 
account  of  the  growing  corruption  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  growing  opposi- 
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ion  nsain^t  Rome.  Of  more  than  ordinary  exceW 
eocy  iM  the  2d  Piirt  of  Vol.  III.,  which  deTelofiii 
;be  pro|;re88  of  doctrines  in  the  Ref.  peritid, 
1(1  wn  to  the  pence  of  WescphaliA.  The  history 
>f  the  Modern  Period,  from  1814  to  the  present, 
contirms  the  remark  of  the  autlior  himself,  p.  1, 
that  to  write  a  correct  and  impartial  aoeodnt  of 
a  contemporaneous  period,  is  an  exueedin^ely 
difficult  task.  His  tneologicul  bias  sometimes 
exercised  an  unhappy  influence  on  his  judgment 
of  bitttorical  fncts.  See  on  this  whole  work  the 
Protcttt.  Kirchenseitung,  1854,  No.  30.  We  ap- 
pend a  synopsis  of  what  has  been  published : 
Vol.  I.,  Div.  1,  to  the  year  324. 4  ed..  1844 ;  Vol. 
I.,  Div.  2.  324-726,  4  ed.,  1845;  Vol.  II.,  Div. 
1, 72t>-1073,  4  ed.,  1846 ;  Vol.  II.,  Div.  2,  1073- 
1305.  4  ed.,  1848 ;  Vol.  II..  Div.  3,  1305-1409, 
2  ed.,  1849;  Vol.  II.,  Div.  4,  1409-1517,  1835: 
Vol.  HI..  1517-1648,  Div.  1, 1840;  Div.  2. 1853; 
Yul.  v.,  1814  to  the  present  time.  Of  his  lite- 
rary remains  published  by  Redepenning,  1855, 
Vol.  VI.  of  Dog.  Ilist..  1856.  Vol.  IV..  con- 
taining; Church  History,  1048-1814,  appeared 
in  1850.  The  whole  has  been  pub.  in  B«»nn. 
See  particularly  G.'s  Life  and  Works,  by  Rede- 
penning,  in  Vol.  V.  of  Church  History. 

Herzoo. — Ermentroui, 

Qihon,  LXX  riwy,  Vulg.  Gehon,  in  Genesis 
2 :  13 ;  on  the  contrary,  LXX  Tiuy  and  Vtuitv, 
Vulg.  Gihon.  in  I  Kings  1 :  33,  38.  45  ;  2  Chron. 
32 :  30 ;  33  :  14,  both,  however,  from  fl^jl.  «« 

break  forth  (comp.  Job  40 :  23),  hence  denoting 
water  that  bursts  forth  from  subterranean  pas^ 
sages,  or  from  defiles,  and  so  prefixed  to  several 
Asiatic  streams,  as  Dschichun  el  Ras,  Aroxes ; 
Dsch.  Kank,  Ganges;  Dsch.  Atel,  Volga,  and 
Dschichun  without  any  addition  for  two 
streams:  the  Oxos  and  the  valley-fountain  on 
the  west  side  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  above  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture,  Gihon  is  used  to  denote 
the  second  river  of  Paradise,  and  this  yalley- 
fountain,  of  which  we  shall  now  trpat. 

1)  According  to  1  Kings  and  2  Chron.,  Solo- 
mon was  anointed  king  at  Gihon ;  here,  too, 
Ilezekiah  constructed  a  strong  aqueduct,  and 
Manasseh  buildings  for  a  strong  wall  around 
Jerusalem.  The  valley  was  situnte  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  city.  In  the  Old  Test.,  it  is 
designated  Ilinnom  (see  Gehenna),  the  name  of 
its  lower  half.  Only  in  our  day  is  Gihon  used 
to  mark  the  ridge  of  the  hill  that  slightly  over- 
tops the  city,  and  separates  the  valley  from  Je* 
rosalem.  Beginning  with  a  depression  in  the 
middle  part  ot  this  hill,  the  valley  runs  east  by 
southeast  towards  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  declines 
thence  southward  and  towards  the  southwestern 
side  of  Sion  (Valley  of  Hinnom),  and  then  «ast- 
ward,  until  it  unites  itself  with  Cedron.  Be- 
tween the  first  depression  of  the  valley  and  its 
decline  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  lies  the  so-called 
Upper  Pool,  now  Birket  el  Mamilla ;  from  west 
to  southeast  it  is  316  feet  long,  200  broad,  18-20 
deep ;  its  walls  of  small  mortared  stones  (comp. 
Robiiuon,  I.,  239^345 ;  Tobler,  im  Ansld.,  1849, 
nr.  20,  p.  78).  Troilo  (p.  354)  tells  us  of  a  well 
before  the  city,  the  broken  pipes  of  which  may 
•till  be  seen,  that  in  all  probability  conducted 
the  water  into  the  Upper  rool.  TMer  also  dis- 
ooferedaa  aqnadiiot  of  the  oaaal  which  earned 


the  water  from  the  upper  pool  into  the  city,  first 
by  the  Jaffa  gate,  then  southward  into  Jerusa- 
lem.    This  does  not  justify  the  opinion  of  Qun- 
resmius  (II..  717).  that  the  pond  situate  within 
the  Jaffa  gate,  formerly  called  Piscina  aancti 
wpidcri,  now  Birket  Hammam  el  Batrak,  is  the 
one  made  by  Hesekiah  to  deprive  Sennacherib 
of  water.    Though  Bitter  ignores  every  connec- 
tion between  the  Upper  and  Lower  ^onls  and 
the  old  and  new  Gihon-pool  of  Ilesekiah,  we 
believe  it  not  an  impossibility  to  dincnver  a  point 
of  union  with  the  so-called  Lower  Gihon-po(»l  of 
our  day,  situated  below  the  Jaffa  gate  (comp. 
liobinson,  Krajft,  Topogr.,  p.  185),  and  called 
by  the  natives  Birket  es  Sultan.   The  lower  pool 
is  larger  than  the  upper,  its  walls  being  for  the 
most  part  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  crossed  by  an  arched  stone  bridge, 
the  lower,  by  the  street  from  Bethlehem  (comp. 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible ;  Ihbfer,  im  Ausl., 
1848,  nr.  19,  p.  73).     If  we  dare  assume  that 
the  city  wall,  which  Manasseh  built,  was  the 
completion  of  the  one  begun  by  his  father  fur  a 
defence  against  Sennacherib,  traces  of  which 
are  still  found  at  the  farthest  northwest  end, 
where  a  wall  terminates  the  ditches  between 
them  and  the  inner  wall  (RiUer,  p.  376),  and 
where  may  also  be  seen  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  from  the  north  southward  into  the  city, 
this  lower  pool  must  have  been  within  the  city. 
If  we  connect  it  with  this  aqueduct,  then  this 
last  must  have  been  conducted  between  **  those 
two  walls"  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  half  of 
the  city,  the  eastern  drawing  its  supplies  from 
the  wells  of  TyropUon.     The  Gihon  of  Kings  1, 
this  beiAg.  on  our  supposition,  the  lower  pool, 
was  situated  within  the  bounds  of  Zion  ;  while 
the  great  aqueduct  bridge  of  Solomon,  which 
crossed  it,  was  no  doubt  included  by  Uesekiah 
in  the  city  wall. 
2)  Concerning  the  Gihon  of  Paradise  the 
rincipal  views  are  a)  that  it  is  the  Nile ;  so 
isephus  (Ant.  1,  1,  3),  some  Church  Fathers,' 
and  Mohammedans  (Fundgruben  des  Orients,  I., 
304).     Besides,  the  Septuagint  has  n^wy  for  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the   Nile  (Jer.  2  :  18),  and 
places  Vff^v  in  parallelism  with  the  Nile  (Sir. 
24  :  27).     In  modern  times.  Schulthess  (Parad, 
70)  and  Gesenius  (Thesaur,,  1,  282),  favor  the 
same  view,    h)  According  to  the  usua  loqitendi 
of  the  East,  Gihon  or  Dschichum  is  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  Oxus.'    So,  /.  D,  Michaelis,  Lassen 
(JUdische   Altorthumskunde,  I.,  528).    Knobel 
(Genes.,  p.  27,  and  Vblkert.,  p.  248.  270)  ;  also 
Hammer  (Wiener  Jahrb.  d.  Lit.,  1820,  IX.,  21], 
who  finds  Paradise  on  the  Bactrian  table-land, 
the  Pischon  in  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes.  and  ex* 
presses  the  felicitous  thought  that  Gihon  might 

*  Most  original  the  Tlew  of  Bpbrem,  the  Syrian, 
who  thui  solves  the  diffleuUj  of  a  eommoo  origin  of 
the  four  o«e^  from  one  .^^ :  *'  Paradiw  proeiU  in 

miiliatimo  loco  aitut  e9t.  Jnde  9rgo  dtlapti  eirea  ipaum 
parmdinnm  evnieH/i*  ncepti  m  eondmnt  eomtiatioqm* 
cmnu  velut  •  •nMiot«  9catebra  mart  gnhevnte^  p^rqus 
ejnt  /nndum  traumneti  rft«ft'Nc/i«  /ontihM  iandtm  prom 
tiltMHt  Ckynm  primut  ad  occotNm  (Danube,  in  his  opi« 
nion).  alter  Oeon  ad  aH§trHM  (Nile)  et  bortam  ptrtas 
Suphratet  cf  Tigrit." 

■In  the  niddle  ages  by  Osns  was  understood  P|. 
•ehoB :  1M7»  ifailAoN  io  Hist.  Or.,  c  7*  p.  11. 
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be  identified  with  Hinduoaph,  fiar/sumn  ( Aufkl. 
ttber  Asien,  I.,  249)  who  locates  Paradine  io  the 
rallej  of  Gashroire;  EosenmUlUr  (Aherth.,  I., 
1,  1^),  and  the  master  of  geography  Riti^ 
(Th.  II.,  dor  1.  Ausg.,  vonBUgl,  p.  542).  V.  Rau- 
mer,  also,  incidentally  mentions  the  Oxus  as 
Gihon  (im  Anhangsu  FalUstina].  d)  According 
to  Etoald  (Israel.  Gesch.,  I.,  331,  1.  Aasg.)  and 
BuUmann  (Aeh.  Erdkunde  des  Morgenlds:  Ber- 
lin, 1803,  also  in  his  Mythologos,  1.,  03),  Gihon 
was  the  modern  Ganges,  e)  By  Gihon  is  to  be 
understood  that  side-stream  of  the  Kur,  called  by 
Xenophon  {Anab.  IV.,.  c.  6,  p.  233),  and  many 
ancients,  Phasis,  by  Herodotus  /ind  Strabo, 
Araxes  (see  Ritter^  XL,  1.  Ausg.,  p.  807),  but 
in  our  day  Aras.  This  view  is  espoused  by  Ro- 
land (D\99.  misc,  I.,  1,  also  in  Ugolini  this, 
VII.)  and  by  Calmet.  t)  Link  (Urwelt,  I.,  307, 
1.  Aufl.)  supposes  Gush  to  be  the  land  around 
Gaucai«us,  and  that  the  Kur  is  Gihon,  and  the 
table-land  of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  Paradise. 
/)  Verbrugge,  who  also  seeks  for  Paradise  in 
Armenia,  but  for  Gihon  in  Oyndts  (Herod.  1, 
189)  which,  as  he  supposes,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Armenia  and  Matiana.  a)  Clericus 
{fld  Gen.  2),  understood  by  Gush  Gassiutis  in 
oyria  (Mom  Cmius  near  Seleucia,  Strab.,  16, 
750),  and  by  Gihon  the  OronUs,  Eden  being  in 
Syria  (see  Art.  Eden).  Thus,  O.  Kohlreif  (lib. 
Damascus:  Llib.,  1737)  and  Lakenmacher  who 
supposed  the  Pischun  to  be  Jordan  (Ob^erv. 

Shilol.,  v.,  195).  h)  Cahin  (Gomm.  in  Gon.), 
fuetius  (de  situ  Farad,  ierr.  in  Ugolini  ihea. 
VII.),  Bochari  (0pp.,  II.,  29).  Steph.  Morinus, 
J.  Vorst  ( Ug.  th.  Vll.),  supposed  the  division  of 
one  river  into  four  to  be  the  flowing  of  two 
northward  and  two  southward,  Pischon  and 
Gihon  being  the  two  main  mouths  of  the  Scfuit 
el  Arab;  the  former,  the  western,  the  latter,  the 
east«rn ;  Kusch  being  the  modern  Persian  Ghu- 
sistan,  GhaviU,  in  adjacent  Arabia,  and  Eden 
in  the  neighborbiKMl  of  Korna  (SI"*  0^,  28^^  N.  Lat. 
47**  29^  18'-'  6,  L.  from  Greenwich).  This  is  a 
Tory  unnatural  interpretation  of  Scripture.  So, 
too,  t )  that  of  Hopkinaon  (descr.  Farad. :  Leyden, 
1593)  who,  instead  of  two  ifaouths  calls  in  to  liis 
aid  the  two  canals  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  eastern 
— Nahar  Mnlca — being  the  Pischon,  the  western 
—  Nahar  Maarsares —  the  Gihon ;  Kusch  being 
located  in  Arabia,  and  Susianna  made  to  be 
Ghavila.  j)  Harduin  (de  ^Uu  Far.  ierr.  ccc,  on 
Pliny  11.  Nat.,  lib.  6,  Ibm.  I.,  p.  359)  found 
Paradise  in  Galilee,  the  main  river  in  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Gihon  in  the  ftumen  ealstim,  the  Pi- 
Bohtm  in  flumen  Achena  (Achanum  Flin,,  6.  32) 
in  Arabia,  k)  Siekler  (in  AnguHi,  theol.  Mo- 
oatscbrift,  I.,  p.  1,  75)  regards  the  Caspian  sea 
as  an  immense  stream  from  the  East,  supposes 
the  Piachon  as  having  surrounded  the  entire  of 
the  then  known  earth  from  the  East  to  the  Nile, 
the  Gihon  to  be  the  Phasis,  Black,  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  seas,  surrounding  the  earth 
from  the  West  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  be  put  with  these  ocean  streams  1 
We  o«)nclude  I)  with  the  words  of  Herder  (Ideen 
xur  Philos.  der  Menschheit,  II.,  B.,  p.  333): 
'*  As  an  impartial  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world 
teaches  us  that  nowhere  on  earth  could  the  Eu- 
phrates with  three  other  streams  issue  from  one 
source,  it  is  utterly  useless  to  put  to  the  rack  the 


names  of  the  streams.  This  tradition,  however, 
has  basis  in  physics,  as,  without  mountains  oar 
earth  would  have  no  water,  and,  as  the  map 
shows,  all  the  streams  nf  Asia  flow  from  the«e. 
The  account,  which  we  are  explaining,  r^jecUug 
evergiJiittg  fabulous,  makes  mention  of  four  <j 
the  most  widely  known  streams  which  run  doKn 
from  the  mountains  of  Asia.  Thej  do  not,  in- 
deed, issue  from  one  source,  and  the  modem 
compiler  of  these  traditions  must  be  satinfied 
with  using  them  to  designate  the  original  abode 
of  man  in  some  part  of  the  Orient" 

Pbessel.  —  Ermenirwt. 

Gilbert,  de  la  Porrce  (Porrelaniu),  bora  at 
Poitiers,  a  student  ot  Bernhard,  of  Chartres.  io 
philosophy,  teacher  of  theol.  and  philosophy  iX 
Ghartres.  Paris,  and  Poitiers,  where  he  became 
Bishop,  1142;  though  practising  an  ascetic  lifo 
he  was  mild  and  C(»urteous  towards  others.  The 
obscurity  of  his  explanations  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Boethius  induced  Prior  Walther  of  StYi^ 
tor  to  class  him  among  the  four  labyrinths  of 
France ;  Abelard,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  and  Petnis 
Lombardus,  being  the  other  three.  His  com- 
mentary—  the  most  important  of  his  works  io 
our  possession — on  Btetkius  de  trinitaie  (editiiu 
of  B.'s  work,  Basel,  1570),  occasioned  charges 
of  heresy  against  him  by  two  of  his  clergj, 
which  were  investigated  before  two  Gouncili, 
one  in  Paris  (1147),  the  other  at  Rheims,  (114«). 
These  were  embodied  in  four  propositions  :- 
1)  The  substance  of  God  is  not  God,  the  dirior 
nature  or  Godhead  is  other  than  God,  being  the 
form  in  God,  through  which  God  is,  but  which 
is  not  God ;  2)  When  it  is  said  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  are  one,  it  i» 
only  meant  that  they  are  one  in  virtue  of  the 
ono  Divinity,  it  being  impossible  to  affirm  thit 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God.  ooe 
substance,  or  something  that  is  one;  3)  That 
what  constitutes  the  three  persons  three,  is  three 
onenesses,  three  particular  properties,  not  the 
persons  themselves  numerically  distinct  from 
each  other  and  from  the  divine  substance; 
4)  The  Divine  nature  did  not  become  flesh,  ncf 
did  it  assume  human  nature.  Bernhard  uf  Clai^ 
vaui,  the  head  of  the  party  that  opposed  Gil- 
bert, thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  defend  the 
Ghristian  interests  supposed  to  be  endangered 
in  this  controversy.  At  Rheims,  the  vote  vas 
divided,  S(»me  of  the  cardinals  espousing  the 
side  of  Gilbert.  The  four  propositions  which 
Bernhard  vindicated  against  the  errom  of  Gil- 
bert, though  approved  by  the  -Pope,  were  nut 
confirmed  by  a  special  decree.  Gilbert,  though 
subscribing  the  papal  judgment,  returned  t» 
his  See  with  his  honors  untarnished,  whilst  Pvf* 
Eugenius  merely  pronounced  the  general  deci- 
sion, that  in  theology,  nature,  and  pereun,  G>^ 
and  Godhead  were  not  to  be  sundered.  11*$ 
patience  c<mquered  his  enemies,  and  he  lived  ifi 
peace  till  death  overt(M»k  him,  1154. —  (Conip. 
Neander,  Gh.  Hist. ;  Baur,  Lebre  v.  d.  Dreieiitc. 
II.,  p.  509-519 ;  RHUr,  Gench.  d.  Philos.,  ML 
p.  4^7-74.  Dr.  Prbssbl. — Ermenlrotit 

Gilboa,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  original 
domain  of  Issachar,  or  rather  the  series  of  hilti 
which  cross  from  Zcr'tn,  the  southeastern  psit 
of  the  level  Jisrcel.  They  are  neither  interert- 
ing  nor  high ;  but  little  pasturage,  no  agrical- 
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are,  nor  woods;  in  the  time  of  Joshua  a  forest, 
n  which  the  Canaanites  maintained  their  po«i- 
ion,  the  Israelites  only  succeeding  in  making 
hem  tributaries  (comp.  Judges  1 :  27 ;  Josh. 
7 :  11).  Here  Israel  encamped  (1  Sam.  28 : 4). 
.nd,  when  beaten  on  the  plain  by  the  Philis- 
ines,  retreated  to  it  (31 :  1) ;  here  Saul  and  his 
CDS  were  slain  (2  Sam.  I :  G,  21 ;  21 :  12). 
iereral  villages  maj  be  found  on  this  monn- 
ain  and  its  heights:  Fuk&'a  and  Djnlbdn.  Its 
lame,  signifying  etymologically  **  gushing  well," 
eems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  well  at  its 
lorthern  ba8<>,  the  situation  of  which  admirably 
laalified  it  fi»r  encampments  of  armies.  —  (See 
7e/aiu2,  Pal&it.  p.  344.  Schubert,  Reise.  111., 
).  164.  liobiMon,  I..  31&-17,  325.  WiUon, 
isnds  of  the  Bible,  II..  p.  85.  BUtef,  Erdk., 
CV..  1,  p.  408.  416 ;  X VL.  p.  C91. 

RUetschi.  —  Ermeniroui, 

Oildas  Cormao,  bom  51G,  was  student  of  the 
British  Abbot  1 1  tut  and  monk  of  Bangor.  His 
(rincipal  work.  Liber  querulus  de  excidio  Britan- 
nia (560).  to  which  must  be  added  an  epistle, 
47,  full  of  com  plaints  over  the  moral  and  eccle- 
i&stical  corruption  of  bis  native  country  and 
be  aee :  both  to  be  found  in  Oali,  script,  hist, 
tU,  (Oxoniss.  1691),  and  in  Bbrtkami,  brit. 
feniium  script,  (Havni»,  1758).  Gnifried  of 
Ifonmouth  mentions  a  larger  historical  work, 
if  which  we  know  nothing.  Lappenberg  (Gench. 
\  England,  I.,  135)  thus  characterises  him : 
lildas  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nost  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  Though  his 
tyle  be  Iximbastic,  and  his  representation  of 
liitory  indefinite  and  unmarked  by  dates,  he  is 
levertheless  a  very  learned  authority  for  the 
tots  of  his  time  which,  without  the  light  shed 
ipon  them  by  him,  would  be  still  more  obscure 
ban  they  now  are.  We  may  safely  regard  him 
»  the  representative  of  the  more  earnest  Bri- 
008  of  his  day,  and  of  their  Christian-British- 
loman  culture.  Gildas  viewed  the  invasion  of 
he  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  light  of  a  Divine  judg- 
sent,  whom  he  called  **  neJandinomihisSaxonia, 
ko  hominibusqne  invisi,*' 

Dr.  Prbssbl.  —  ErmentrotU, 

QUgsl  (Sept.  FoXToXa  »  a  circle).  —  1)  A 
ilace  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  where 
be  Israelites  encamped  (Josh.  4  :  19),  opposite 
ih  el  Schittim  (Jos.  Ant,,  5, 10),  50  stadia  from 
Jordan,  and  10  from  Jericho.  When  it  is  said 
D  Josh.  5  :  9,  that  its  name  was  derived  fnim 
he  reproach  of  the  Egyptians  having  been  rolled 
iway,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  play  on  words, 
^rom  thence  were  directed  thecampaigns  against 
be  Canaanites  (Josh.  9:6;  10  :  6) ;  here,  too, 
ras  the  tabernacle  with  the  sacrificial  services, 
iter  the  conquest  removed  to  Shiloh  (Josh. 
8:1).  It  was  regarded  as  a  holy  place  in  con- 
eqoenoe  of  this  first  abode  of  the  people  and 
he  keeping  of  the  twelve  stones  of  tne  Jordan, 
lere  Siunuel  made  offerings,  Ac.  ( I  Sum.  10 :  8 ; 
1 :  14;  15  :  21,  33 ;  1  Sam.  7  :  16).  If  we  sup- 
K>8ethat  the  tabernacle  abode  at  Oibeon  during 
be  latter  days  of  David's  reign  ( I  Chron.  17 :  39 ; 
!2 :  29),  and  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chron. 

:  3 ;  1  Kings  3  :  4),  it  may  be  presumed  that 
t  was  taken  by  Samuel  to  Gilgal,  and  by  David 
Irst  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  Gihon 
>eiog  only  50  stadia  or  1}  geog.  miles  from 


Jerusalem.  —  Touching  the  question  whether 
this  Gilgal  became  in  after  times  the  chief  seat 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ten  tribes,  if  wo 
reflect  on  the  ancient  holiness  of  the  place,  we 
might  be  tempted,  with  Ewald  (Isr.  Gesch.II., 
243.  254,  201),  to  answer  aflSrmatively,  or,  with 
Winer,  to  incline  towards  that  opinion.  But 
we  do  not  know  whether  Gilgal  situated  in  the 
south  of  Benjamin's  home,  belonged  to  the  ten 
tribes.  There  was,  however,  2)  another  Gilgal 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (2  Kings  2: 2),  to  which 
menjimrneyed  from  Bethel.  Robinson  discovered 
(II.,  266)  a  village,  Jijiileh,  west  from  Bethel, 
and  Schtearz  (Palast.,  p.  64)  speaks  of  a  village 
of  thiA  name,  10  miles  northeant  from  Jaffa,  evi- 
dently the  same,  and  according  to  the  site  of 
2  Kings  2  :  1,  2.  Now,  it  may  have  hi^tpened 
that  after  Jeroboam's  time  the  holiness  of 
southern  Gilgal  was  transferred  to  the  northern 
one.  The  passages  (IIos.  4 :  15 ;  9, 15 ;  12 :  12 ; 
Amos  4  :  4;  5  :  5)  refer  to  this  upper  Gilgal, 
unquextionnbly  also  designated  in  Deut.  11 :  30, 
as  situated  near  the  mountains  Gerizim  and 
Ebal.  There  is  a  third  Gilgal  mentioned,  a 
Canaanitish  niyal  city  (Josh.  12 :  23),  six  miles 
north  from  Antipatris  in  Galgula,  in  Robinson 
II..  Jij&leh.      If  it  be  presumed  that  there 

^yjy  =  ^*7J  we  would  then  have  the  first 

«B  •  •  • 

mention  of  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah 
8  :  23),  and  the  origin  of  this  name.  Light 
would  also  be  thrown  on  1  Mace.  9 : 2,  Michae- 
lis  having  already  decided  in  favor  of  the  ver- 
sion of  JosephuM  {Ant,,  12,  11,  1),  HoXtXaia.  It 
is  still  possible,  however,  that  this  Canaanitish 
king  had  his  abode  in  the  Gilgal  bordering  on 
or  belonging  to  Galilee. 

Vaihingkr.  —  ErmentrmU, 
Oiraldus  (Silvester)  of  Cambria,  Archdeacon 
of  Brechene,  Bishop  elect  of  Menevia,  was  born, 
1146,  near  Pembroch  in  Cambria,  of  noblo 
family,  and  finished  his  education  at  Paris. 
Appointed.  1175,  by  Archb.  Richard  of  Canter^ 
bui^,  archiepisc.  legate  for  Wales,  soon  after 
archd.  of  Brech.,  and,  in  the  following  year,  B, 
of  Menevia,  but  not  acknowledged  by  IJenry  II. 
lie  returned  to  Paris  to  study  civil  and  canon 
law,  where,  according  to  his  **</«  rebus  a  se  ge»- 
tis,"  he  was  esteemed  the  first  jurist  in  the  city; 
in  1184.  called  by  Henry  to  be  one  of  his  court- 
preachers,  and,  1188,  accompanied  Archbishop 
Baldwin  of  Canterbury  through  Wales,  many 
of  whose  inhabitants  his  eloquence  persuaded 
to  bear  the  cross.  King  Richard  I.  made  him 
legate  over  Wales.  He  was  again  elected  B,  of 
Men.,  but  not  confirmed.  The  year  of  his  death 
unknown.  lie  was  a  prolific  author ;  his  writ- 
ings, however,  betray  great  vanity  and  much 
superstition.  These  are:  1)  I^opographia  Hi- 
bemi(e,  and  2)  Expvgnatio  HibenUas;  3)  //tne- 
rarium  Cambrics;  4)  Descriptio  Cambria;  5) 
Descriptio  WaUioi ;  6)  De  rebus  a  se  gestis  libri 
tres;  7)  Devita  Galfrrli  Eboracensis  archiepis' 
eopi  Legenda  Sti.  Rtmigii,  Legenda  Sti,  Adhel' 
berti,  orientalium  Saxotwm  regis;  8)  Be  jure  et 
statu  Menevensis  ecclesiee;  9)  Gemma  ecclesias^ 
tiea,  in  which  are  treated  de  Saeramentis  magis 
necessarins,  and  de  elericali  honesiaie  et  wntiF 
nentia ;  10)  Siyeeulum  eecUsits  sice  de  monastieii 
ardinibus;  11)  Symbolum  Electarum,  seu  q^isUh 
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Im  varim  a  »emei  ipso  coUeHa ;  12)  De  fHneipis 
inatrudione* — (Cum p.  Wharton,  Angha  Sacra, 
II.,  374, 457 :  Oudini,  cnrnment,  de  script,  eccles,, 
II.,  1631-1645.      Dr.  PtLEssth.-^Ermentrout 

Girdle,  among  the  Hebrews.  Of  great  value, 
an  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  2  Sam.  18  :  11 ; 
ProT.  31  :  24.  Of  various  kinds:  poor,  pious 
people,  and  ascetic  prophets,  wore  one  of  leather, 
about  6  inches  in  breadth  (2  Kings  1:8;  Matt. 
3:4);  the  rich  and  the  noble,  one  of  linen  ( Jer. 
13 : 1),  onlj  f<ior  fingers  wide,  ornamented  with 
cold,  precious  stones,  &c.  (Dan.  10 :  5 ;  comp. 
JTenopA.,  Anab.,  1,  49.  A  principal  article  of 
female  luxurj  (Jer.  2 :  32 ;  Isa.  2  :  24 ;  49,  18 ; 
comp.  Harimann,  die  IlebrUerin  am  Putstiselie, 
II..  p.  299;  Nkhuhr,  Reisebeschr.,  II..  p.  184; 
Taf.  27,  p.  326 ;  Tiif.  64),  worn  by  them  long 
and  loose,  that  of  the  men  being  clasped  round 
the  loins  (1  Kings  2:5;  18  :  46 ;  Jer.  13  :  11), 
and  of  the  priests  (Exod.  28  :  39 ;  Levit.  16 : 4) 
higher  up,  towards  the  breast  (Jos.,  Ant,y  3,  7, 
2;  comp.  Apoo.  1 :  13;  15  :  6).  —  It  served  not 
only  to  bind  together  the  under-dress,  but  to 
keep  it  from  separating  so  as  to  impede  walk- 
ing (2  Sam.  6 :  14) ;  and.  the  under^lress  drawn 
under  and  over  it,  a  sort  of  purse  (aeo^9Co$)  was 
made  for  money  (Matt.  10 : 9 ;  ibique  lAghtfoot; 
Mark  6,  8 ;  comp.  Horat,  Epp,,  II.,  2,  40) ;  al»o 
for  carrying  a  sword  (2  Sum.  20  :  8 ;  25  :  13 ; 
Judges  3  :  16),  and  writing  materials  (Esek. 
9:2).  Easy  to  underatand  now  why  it  should  have 
been  considered  a  token  of  friendship  (1  Sam. 
18  :  4),  and  sign  of  appointment  to  office  (Isai. 
22  :  21).  With  the  girdles  must  not  be  con- 
founded the  cUups  (17  ftopitfi)  which  fastened  the 
upper^dress  to  the  breast  or  to  the  shoulder  (see 
1  Mace.  10  :  89;  11 :  58;  14  :  44) ;  distributed 
as  rewards  of  valor  (cf,  Liv,,  39,  31 ;  comp. 
CavietiXt  merkwUrd.  Nachr.,  III.,  p.  241:  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  99 ;  Jahn,  bibl.  Archilol.,  I.,  2,  p.  82; 
Wiiier,  li.W.  B. ;  PtewcA:,  in  Pauly's  Realencykl., 
VI..  2,  p.  2881.  K\iEracm,—EnnentrouL 

Giivasites  (Sept.  ripycoMot),  a  Canaanite 
tribe  (Uen.  10  :  IG ;  see  also  Gon.  15  :  21 ;  Dent. 
7:1;  Josh.  3  :  10 ;  Neh.  9:8);  according  to 
JoHh.  24  :  11,  ttiey  dwelt  this  side  of  Jordan. 
The  use  of  the  name  in  the  time  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
8  :  28),  even  though,  according  to  Luke  8  :  26 ; 
Mark  5  :  1,  to  be  read  Gndarenes,  pr4)ves  that 
they  had  their  earlier  abode  around  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  which,  in  this  event,  must  be  sought 
for  not  on  this,  but  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
On  a  second  consideration  of  the  passage  in 
Joshua,  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  portion  of 
these  people  were  tolerated  by  Israel  in  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  whither 
they  had  taken  refuge,  settled  hero  and  gave  this 
name  to  it.  EwcUd,  Isr.  Gesch.,  I.,  278,  places 
them  this  side  of  Jordan  ;  but  as,  according  to 
Euseb,,  Onom,<,  rtpyf^a  was  a  locality  on  a 
mountain  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  Canoanitan  Ohassor,  capital  of  Girga- 
sites.  Vaihingbr. — ErmenirouL 

Gircites. — Only  mentioned  along  with  the 
Geshurites  and  Amalekites,  in  1  Sam.  27  :  8. 
As  David  never  fought  against  the  confederates 
of  his  people,  we  cannot  think,  with  Winer,  of 
the  Levite  town  Geser,  whence  came  descendants 
to  settle  here.  We  may  suppose  with  Ewald^ 
Isr.  Oescbiohte,  II.,  561 ;  III.,  19,  that,  as  the 


Seventy  omit  in  their  translation  this  hum, 
Ttoipi  rather  seeming  to  them  the  corresponding 

term  for  '"^JlB^'j,  both  refer  to  the  small  Ca- 

naanitish  Goser  or  Gesch ur,  or  that  the  Seveotj 
did  not  translate  it,  because  it  was  not  knuvo. 

Vaibingrr. — Ermeninut, 
Glftreanus  (Henry  Loriti),  humanist,  poet, 
musioian,  and  scholar,  the  friend  of  Erssmoi 
and  Zwingle,  bom  June,  1488,  in  Mollis,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  GUrus ;  taught  the  rudimeotsbj 
Michael  BubeUus,  who  trained  his  Latin  style 
and  musical  talent;  continued  his  stadies  &t 
Cologne,  receiving  the  title  Magist.  Philo».  1610, 
he  applied  himself  to  theology ;  crowned  with 
laurel  by  the  hands  of  Maximilian  I.,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  a  poem,  he  now  paid  almost 
exclusive  court  to  the  Muse;  entered  into  0Q^ 
respondence  with  Zwin*;le,  and,  after  hafio}; 
espoused  the  cause  of  Keuchlin  in  the  contest 
with  the  '*  Obscurant! 9 ts."  a  change  uf  views 
induced  him  to  quit  the  high-school  of  Cologne, 
and  to  go  to  Bciael  (1514),  where  he  becAmea 
friend  to  Erasmus,  and  where  the  young  Swiss, 
charmed  by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  pedaotrj 
of  the  soliools,  soon  gathered  round  him.'  He 
visited  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1515,  and  in  1517, 
with  recommendations  from  Erasmus  Ps™* 
There,  environed  by  young  scholars,  he  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  the  classics  (psrticth 
larly  CsBsar,  de  hello  gallico,  Livy  and  Uumer), 
and  attempted  to  restore  the  very  forms  of  an- 
tiquity. He  studied  Greek  with  John  Lascam, 
and  gave  himself  also  to  mathematics  and  mii* 
sic.  His  ambition  was  wounded  by  Enumas, 
who  took  the  glory  of  certain  literary  service* 
which  he  claimed  for  himself.  This  cooled  their 
friendship,  and  he  transferred  bis  affectionit« 
Myconivs,  with  whom  and  Zwinglo  he  csrrieil 
on  a  lively  correspondence.'  At  first  inulioed 
to  the  Reformation,  he  soon  espoused  the  cao^ 
of  its  opponents.  In  1522,  married  the  daogb- 
ter  of  Herrmann  Offenburger,  a  citizen  of  Basel, 
renewed  his  friendship  with  Erasmus,  with 
whose  position  touching  the  Reformation  be 
sympathized,  though  at  first  he  favored  Zwingle, 
and  expected  great  good,  from  the  conference  ai 
Zurich,  1523.  His  antagonism  to  the  Kef.  be- 
came very  decided,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
English  Protestants  by  Mary  he  welcomed  asi 
cheering  omen.  He  died  March  28,  1563,  a^d 
75  years. — (Comp.  Monog.,  by  Dr,  Henry  Sdrti^ 
ber:  Freiburg,  1837,  4to. ;  on  p.  viii.  the  soorce* 
of  his  biography,  and  p.  118  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  his  works.) 

IIagenbach. — Ermenirovi. 
Glassius,  Sahmo,  one  of  those  theolugisss 
who  mediated  the  transition  to  the  Spenensn 
system,  was  born  in  Sondershausen,  1593;  JQ 
his  early  days  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  the  di»ti&- 
guished  teacher  Andreas  Wilke,  and,  after  ba^ 
ing  spent  3  years  at  Jena  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  t 
student  of  Hutter,  Baldwin,  Franz,  and  Meis- 
ner;  from  thence  back  to  Jens,  where  he  studied 

*  OUreanae,  on  being  refused  a  seat  with  the  profej- 
iori  at  the  acttdeiuic  eelebrations,  rode  into  the  biA 
seated  on  an  ats. 

*  Comp.  the  vtrv  Interesting  letters  of  G.  to  Zwisf^ 
from  Paris  (0pp.  VIL,  ed.  Schulth.). 
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ire  years  ander  the  celebrated  Gerhard.  In 
619,  he  was  nominnted  Adjunct  Prof,  of  Phil.; 
md  the  chair  of  Hebrew  being  vacant,  was  ele- 
ated  to  it.  On  becoming  Superintendent  in  Son- 
lenihtiunen,  1625,  the  Doctorate,  which  his  great 
aodesty  bad  previously  declined,  was  conferred 
in  bioi ;  and  after  the  death  of  Gerhard,  who 
«cnm mended  him  as  his  sucoesAor,  was  elected 
0  fill  his  place.  His  services  in  this  capacity 
rere  of  short  duration.  Duke  Ernst  needed  a 
Dan  to  aid  him  in  introducing  and  carrying  out 
be  ecclesiastical  changes  he  designed  to  make, 
uid  G.  removed  from  Jena,  1640,  to  be  his  coun* 
lellur.  GInssius  thus  speaks  of  this  prince,  the 
DOBt  distinguished  of  all  the  Lutheran  rulers  of 
ui  day:  "How  he  thanked  God  for  having 
bought  him  worthy  of  serving  his  Church  under 
Zrn^u  who  not  only  himself  worshipped  God  in 
loly  Bincerity,  but,  like  another  Josiah  and  Jo- 
lonaphat,  sought  to  establish  Divine  service*  to 
)erpetuate  the  truth  of  Heaven,  and  to  bring 
aWation  to  his  subjects."  Under  his  direction 
rare  made  a  visitation  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
ind  three  general  visitations  of  the  whole  coun- 
ry.  lie  zealously  undertook  catechetical  and 
tedemic  instructions,  and  personally  taught  re- 
igion  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  uothaischen 
}jiDna8ium.  To  him  was  confided  the  director- 
ibip  of  the  Weimar  Bible  work,  in  which  are 
explained  by  him  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Cestament.     Died  1653,  aged  63. 

II is  philologia  sqera^  1625,  constitutes  the 
ihief  claim  G.  has  upon  the  veneration  of  pos- 
«nty.  The  first  and  second  books  treat  of  phi" 
olog,  in  specie,  de  iniegi-ilaie  et  de  stylo  S,  Scr, ; 
be  third  and  fourth,  of  grammatica;  the  fifth, 
irhttorica  sacra,  to  which  was  added,  1705, 
VoDi  MSS.  by  Oiearius  of  Arnstadt,  a  logica 
wra.  NuUum  fisquam  scrup/^dum,  says  Mich. 
A^alther,  cum  aUqua  difficuUate  coi\functum  et 
tripiuris  tUriusque  instmmenii  moveri  et  astendi 
wtse  auiutno,  eui  averruncando  et  e  medio  avfer' 
tndo  non  prceclare  satis  fuerit  factum.    Even 

0  modern  times  it  has  preserved  its  standard 
haracter.  In  1776,  Dathe  published  the  gram- 
ioiica  and  rhetorica  in  an  editio  his  iemporibus 
iccommodaia;  to  which  Lorens  Bauer  added  a 
ritica  N.  T.,  1795,  and  a  hermenetitica  sacra, 
797.  The  work  certainly  evidences  a  thorough 
cquajntance  with  Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  and 
>criptural  literature,  and  contains  a  valuable 
oUection  of  examples,  and  many  delicate  ob- 
ervations  on  language;  but  its  critico-biblical 
lews  belong  to  the  illiberal  stand-point  of  his 
ge;  the  rhetorical  are  for  the  most  part  formal- 
{tic;  the  explanations  of  language  are  based 
ot  so  much  on  the  genius  of  language,  as  on 
lechanically  logical  and  often  arbitrary  theo- 
lus. — (Sources:  M.  Waltbsr,  a  Trenologia  de 
rtu,  vita,  studiis  scriptis,  obUu  Glassii,  in  Wit- 
^*s  memorias  theologorum  decas,  IX.     A  biog. 

1  the  **  Unschuldigen  Nachrichten,  1720.") 

Tholvck. — Ermentrout, 
Glosses  (biblieal),  the  word  derived  from  the 
^reek,  in  which tyjuaooa  means  not  only  tongue 
nd  language,  but  parti4;ular  words  and  modes 
f  speech  which  needed  to  bo  explained,  as  ob- 
olote  expressions,  provincialisms,  foreign  words, 
'or  yXMMM  were  also  used  y9LM00j;/iar(ftt  ^^H 
XM0oigy«flin«afr,  interpreted  by  QuintiUaQ  (I.,  8, 
YoL.  II.— 26 


p.  63)  by  voces  minus  usUatce,  For  partieulara, 
see  Bledc's  Abh.  on  yx.  xoXmv,  Studien  u.  Kr., 
1829,  p.  32.  —  As,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense, 
each  word  was  a  gloss,  the  study  of  this  subject 
first  assumed  the  form  of  lexicography.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  ancients  did  not  arrange 
their  matter  alphabetically,  but  confined  them- 
selves to  categories  of  glosses ;  whilst  the  medi- 
iBval  authors  of  dictionaries  gathered  it  not  so 
much  from  language  in  abstracto,  as  from  desul- 
tory reading,  so  that  their  lexicons  were  collec* 
tions  of  interpretations  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  valuable  works,  combined  with  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  such  like  notices,  and 
without  any  mention  of  the  derivation  and  forms 
of  words.  To  the  labor  of  gathering  the  glosses 
and  scholia  on  the  Greek  Bible,  by  the  Glosso- 
graphers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dutch  philol.  of 
18th  cent.,  J.  Alberti,  L.  Gasp.  Yalckenaer,  &c. ; 
the  German,  J.  Ch.  Gli.  Ernesti,  who  published 
an  ed.  of  **  Olossis  sacris"  from  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  Phavorinus:  Lps.,  1785,  2  Pt. ;  J.  F. 
Schleusner,  in  4  programas,  1809 ;  F.  W.  Sturs, 
from  Zonaras,  1818.  devoted  themselves.  For  par- 
tic,  see  Fahricii,  bibl.  grceea,  IV.,  540.  in  RoseU' 
muUer's  hist,  interpr.,  IV.,  356,  and  i2eiiM.Gesch. 
d.  N.  T.,  {  530.  These  Glossce  Sacrce  are  valu- 
able, because  they  chiefly  contain  excerpts  from 
the  more  ancient  theological  writers,  some  of 
whose  compositions  have  been  lost. — While  the 
Greeks  meantby  yXw0oa  the  word  to  be  explained, 
the  Latins  meant  the  exegesis  given.  In  this 
latter  sense,  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  and 
modern  criticism  recognise  glosses  of  various 
kinds.  Onl^  Biblical  Glosses  are  to  be  consi- 
dered in  this  article.  —  As  the  Bible  was  most 
frequently  read  by  persons  who  either  needed 
instruction,  or  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
give  it,  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  notes  on 
the  margin  of  books  was  very  often  exercised 
upon  it.  Margin-glosses  of  a  very  earlv^ate  are 
to  be  found  in  Bible  MSS ;  in  ancient  times,  they 
were  very  short,  often  but  a  single  word  ;  very 
seldom  an  entire  sentence.  That  such  Gl.  were 
appended  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Test., 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  Thus,  kri  is,  in  many 
instances,  a  gloss  for  ketib.  So  frequent  were 
they  in  the  LaX,  that  the  ancients  thought  of 
revising  it,  c-g,  Origen,  Lucian,  Hesyehius  (see 
Art.  Bible-text).  As  later  transcribers  joined 
together  the  margin-gl.  and  the  text-gl.,  they 
seemed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  a  double  transla- 
tion. Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Suniam  Opp,,  111.,  58 
Franrf.)  complained  of  this  mistake:  Si  quid 
pro  studio  ex  latere  additum  fut  non  debet  poni  in 
corpore.  So,  too,  with  the  Greek  N.  T. ;  so  that 
one  chief  duty  of  criticism  has  been  to  separate 
the  real  text  from  additions  by  the  copyist,  who 
either  incorporated  with  it  the  marginal  inter- 
pretations, or  superseded  the  genuine  reading 
by  putting  in  its  place  an  ezegetical  version. 
There  are  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Griesbaoh  and 
Tischendorf.  Ii>r  examples  in  unpublished  text- 
documents,  see  editions  of  New  Test,  with  com- 
plete critical  apparatus ;  in  pub.,  Reuss,  N.  T., 
3  ed.,  {  399 ;  Theoretic  Monograph,  {  359.— As 
it  was  supposed  that  the  text  contained  a  mean- 
ing underneath  that  upon  its  surface,  the  neces- 
sity for  explanations  seemed  to  be  mors  iodis* 
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peneable.  Bat  the  nieanrfor  writing  becoming 
more  expensive,  the  liberty  of  independent  in- 
veBtigation  more  contracted,  and  the  veneration 
for  more  ancient  ezegetists  more  unlimited,  it 
became  customary  in  the  middle  ages  to  write 
manuscripts  laden  with  explanatory  remarks  on 
the  margin ;  and  these,  though  very  far  beyond 
mere  expositions  of  words,  were  called  glosses, 
and  a  collection  of  them,  a  gloss.  Not  com- 
mentaries, in  our  sense ;  scholia  nither,  in  cha- 
racter mystical,  historical,  scholastic. .  The  most 
celebrated  citllection  of  these  Olosa  Margiiialea, 
in  the  9th  cent.,  by  Walafrid  (Strabus)!  Abb<it 
of  Reichenau ;  the  vade  tneeum  of  succeeding 
generations.  Of  the  Olosas  interlineares  —  hav- 
ing to  do  merely  with  single  words — there  were 
two  kinds:  the  theologico-mystical,  which  ar- 
ranged the  tiest  devotional  exegeses  of  the  times 
in  alphabetic  order,  e.  g,  the  gloss  of  Anselm  of 
Laon,  beginning  of  the  12th  ceptury,  and  the 
purely  philosophical,  which,  as  the  Latin  lan- 
guage began  to  be  less  studied,  had  to  do  with 
unknown  words.  These  last-mentioned  g1(»8ses 
are  only  important  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
science  of  the  age;  though,  in  modern  times, 
the  attention  of  German  theology  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Garlovingian  pe- 
riod, gloHses  in  German  were  appended  to  the 
lAtin  Bible.  The  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  ^.,  possess  not  a  few  of  such 
MSS.  See  Rud.  v,  Raumer's  Werk,  Einwirk.  d. 
Chrisienth.  auf  d.  althochdeut.  Sprache,  p.  81. 

From  this  time  onward,  glosa  was  the  stand- 
ing expression  both  for  the  exegesis  of  single 
texts,  and  a  collection  of  such  exeg.  on  a  parti- 
cular book,  c  ff,  the  Bible.  Owing  to  this  close 
connection  between  the  gloss  and  the  text^  it 
often  happened  that  a  section  of  the  latter  was 
made  to  follow  the  former,  without  a  note  of 
distinction  or  transition.  So,  too,  with  transla- 
tions intg  the  vernacular,  whfch  were  executed 
in  this  way,  in  France,  to  1523.  In  modern 
times,  also,  mention  is  sometimes  made  of 
glossed  Bibles,  e.  g.  the  old  Weimar  Bible,  often 
published  from  1641  onward.  Still  the  name 
nas  been  dropped,  though  the  thing  itself  re- 
mained still  a  necessity. 

£d.  Rbitss. — Ermentrmd, 

fllOMM  and  Olouaristf  of  Roman  and  Ca- 
nonical Law.  The  hiw-school  at  Bulogns,  found- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  11th,  or  about  the 
12th  cent.,  by  Irnerius,  became  the  centre  of  the 
newly-awakened  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
Its  teachers  were  called  Glossarwis,  because 
they  added  to  the  Corpus  juriSt  glosses  which 
consisted  in  part  of  brief  explanations  of  single 
words  or  expressions,  and,  in  part,  of  more  mi- 
nute expositions,  written  sometimes  between  the 
lines,  sometimes  on  the  margin.  They  com- 
posed besides,  summcB,  summaries  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  boiik,  casus,  true  or  supposed  law- 
cases  for  the  elucidation  of  single  passages  in 
connection  with  quasHones  and  dtsiinctiones ; 
also,  broearda,  or  broeardiea  (see  Art.),  etc. 
Comp.  Savigny,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  R.  im  Mittel- 
alter,  Bd.  3,  p.  537-574,  2  Ausg.  They  occa- 
sioned the  establishment  of  a  school  of  Canon- 
ists, Decretists. — Gratian,  author  of  the  Deere- 
4tim,  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  juris  canoniei, 
delivered  lectures  on  it  in  the  cloister  St.  Felix, 


at  Bologna.  Several  of  his  stodenta,  after  tbe 
manner  of  the  Giossarists,  arranged  this  Deert^ 
turn ;  the  oldest  of  these,  Paueopalea,  Omnibo' 
nus  (t  1185),  Sicardus  of  Cremona,  who  eom- 

Esd  his  summa  earnmum,  1160,  at  Msvente 
np.  PKiUips,  K.-RechL,  vol.  4,  p.  168,'ie^}, 
ides  these.  An  said  us,  Urso,  Anselraus,  and 
Butirus.  Of  the  12th  and  13tb  cent,  to  be  ocn- 
tioned  Rufinus— author  of  a  summa  de  Deerdu 
— John  Faventinus,  John  and  Peter  nispanD.s 
Hugo  or  Ilogucio  of  Pisa,  Jnhannes  de  Deo, 
Benincasa  Senensis,  Laurentiua  Iliapancs,  etc. 
— John  Teutonicus  composed,  about  1212,  from 
the  glosses  of  his  predecessors,   a  oontinoom 
commentary  on  the  Vecreium,  which,  improved, 
1236,  by  BartholomHus  of  Brescia,  became  tb« 
Glossa  ordinaria  used  by  the  fschool. — >  Glosses 
and  apparatus  to  the  collect  of  Deeret.  hv  Gre^. 
IX.,    were   written    by   Vincentioa     lifspaoos 
(about  1240),  Goffredus  Tranensia  (f  1245),  tfid 
Sinibaldus  Fliscu^,  who  became  Pope  Innoerot 
IV.,  1243-54.     From  these,  Bernard  de  Botooo, 
of  Parma  (f  1266),  composed   an    Apparstot, 
used  as  Glossa  ordinaria*     As  Giossarists  of 
Liber  Sexttis  (see  Canon  Law),  Johannes  M<m^ 
ckns  (t  1313),  Guido  de  Baysio,  and  JiAoMsa 
Andreee  (f  1348|.  deserve  naming.     That  of  tb« 
last  mentioned,  improved  and  enlarged,  beeaaie 
the    Glossa   ordinaria   in   MSS.   and    printed, 
lie  also  comp.  the  first  Gl.  to  the  Clementinca 
(see  Canon  Law);  used  as  Glossa    ordimma. 
Besides  him,  as  Glossar.  of  this  collect. :  Teoie- 
linus  de  Gassanis,  John  de  Lignano,  Petrasde 
Ancharano,  Franciscns  Taberella  [f  1417).  tc 
The  exti'ataganii  were  partly  glossed  by  Jokas- 
nes  Monachus,  partly  by  uuilelmus  de  «K>w^ 
Landuno;  those  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  b v  Zea- 
selinus  de  Cassanis. — Of  importance  for  historr 
of  literature,  even  in  our  day,  is  the  gliiss.    (k 
history  of  Glosiaarists,  comp.  parUcalarly  Serti. 
De  Claris  archigymnasii  Bonon.  professorikmi, 
T.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  IL,  Bonon..  1769,  fol. 

Wasskrscb  libbn. — ErmtntreiitL 
Gnosis,  Gnosticism,  Gtwsiics. — The  great  ob- 
ject of  Giiristianity  is  the  recovery  of  man  froa 
his  fallen  condition  to  a  state  of  reconciltabfis 
with  God.  The  Christian  revelation  took  place, 
accordingly,  not  as  a  form  of  knowledge,  bat  v 
the  fact  of  an  actunl  redemption.  By  the  r^ 
ception  of  this  fact  into  conscioiisneas,  the  li& 
of  religion  and  morality  assumed  in  ita  funik- 
mentnl  relations  to  God  a  new  character,  saI 
out  of  such  right  posture  of  immediate  feelis^ 
was  gradually  unfolded  an  intellectual  appre 
hension  of  the  conKtituents  of  the  fact  siofij 
consiidcrod  and  their  inward  connection.  £rc9 
the  Apostles  themselves  advanced  only  by<i* 
grees  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  Christ  and  hv 
work,  and  much  more  still  was  tbi^  the  csh 
with  the  Christian  congregations.  Pi>r  havir^ 
been  gathered  mainly  out  of  the  more  unculti- 
vated orders  of  society,  they  had  hut  small  prr 
paration  or  need  comparatively  for  theoretictd 
exposition,  and  it  was  slow  work  with  thes. 
therefore,  to  develop  the  germs  of  Aposti«l>: 
dctctrine.  All  deeper  insight  into  the  truths  <A 
revelation  was  named,  by  a  term  borrowed  frc& 
the  usage  of  the  time,  Gnosis  (yvM0K)«  and  li^ 
capacity  for  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  t^ 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  13  :  t) 
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Aft«nrards,  however,  this  teitn  was  employed 
Jso  to  designate  a  style  of  religious  speooUtion, 
vhiob  it  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to  cen- 
lure  as  false  and  wron^.  The  tendency  em- 
traced  a  number  of  parties  and  systems,  which 
letrojed  their  heathenish  spirit  at  once  in  the 
act,  that  they  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity 
D  knuwledse,  and  made  no  account  of  its  icene- 
al  praotiou  ground.  With  their  large  infusion 
»f  heathen  ideas,  indeed,  they  arc  to  be  re- 
;arded  as  mongrel  or  mixed  systems,  holding  on 
be  confines  of  Christianity  and  Paganism,  just 
18  the  Ebionitea  characterise  the  same  sort  of 
wrder  life  on  the  side  toward  Judaism ;  while 
)etweeo  these  two  extremes,  the  proper  life  of 
he  Church  is  seen  to  pursue  its  onward  c«iune, 
tearing  along  with  it  the  purer  and  better  doc- 
rine  of  the  Apostles  as  something  intrinsically 
liferent  from  both. 

As  the  significance  of  Christianity  came  in- 
reaaingly  into  view,  it  drew  upon  itself  more 
j)d  nidre  the  attention  of  philosophically  edu- 
ated  men.  From  different  heathen,  and  Jewish 
egioDs  they  approached  the  new  revelation,  and 
trupuunded  to  it  questions  of  religious  specula- 
ion,  partly  such  as  had  exercised  their  minds 
tefore,  and  partly  new  ones  to  which  they  were 
ed  by  Christianity  itself.  They  were  touched 
>j  Chrifttianity,  attracted  toward  it,  but  not 
irought  always  under  its  full  power.  Such  a 
KMture  was  favored  by  the  eclectic  character 
rhich  distinguiahed  the  prevailing  knowledge 
f  the  time.  These  transitional  thinkers  did 
lot  construct  their  systemH  from  the  distinguish- 
Dg  principles  of  Christianity ;  their  place  was 
ather  to  combine  Christian  and  foreign  elements, 
Q  all  manner  of  variations  and  proportions. 

If  we  look  then  to  the  different  constituents 
hat  were  thus  joined  with  Christian  ideas,  we 
ind  among  the  philosophical  systems  of  Greece 
he  infiuence  of  Platomsm  eHpecially  prominent 
-sometimes  in   its  older  character,  and  then 
gain  more  in  those  later  eclectic,  mystical,  pan- 
beistic  forms  which  belong  to  new  Platontsm. 
.^be  conception  of  a  Ood  whom  only  a  small 
elect  nnmoer  are  able  to  know-— of  a  God,  hid- 
co  in  himself,  who  pn>ceeds  from  abstract  nn- 
iatinguishable   unitv   into    revelation   by  the 
Qteryention  of  the  ifus;  the  conception  of  HyU, 
nd  its  variously  sketched  dualistio  relations  to 
lud ;  the  imagination  of  an  ideal  world  in  the 
ligher  sphere,   which    mirrors    itself  in    the 
henomenal  world ;  that  of  the  fall  of  rational 
•einge  from  the  divine  sphere  into  the  sphere 
f  matter  and  sense;  the  derivation  of  sin  from 
be  material  element;  such  are  the  leading 
iewB  which  passed  from  Platonism  over  into 
rnosticism.      It  borrowed  something  besides 
rum  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Stoicism,  and 
rom  the  doctrine  of  numbers  in  the  Pythago- 
ean  system  raised  again  to  new  life,  but  to 
luch  less  extent ;  single  ideas  also,  as  of  a  Ood, 
rho,  hinnself  unmoved,  moves  all,  may  have 
•een  derived  from  the  Peripatetic  school.    But 
t  was  not  only  the  Grecian  systems  of  philoso- 
ihy  that  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
Inosis ;  it  owed  much  likewise  to  the  Oriental 
ystems,  which  in  this  period  of  religious  interest 
rere  quickened  into  new  action,  and  by  the 
;randear  of  their  forms,  by  the  reach  of  their 


aspirations,  and  by  their  dualism  especially,  car- 
ried with  them  a  strong  attraction  for  inquiring 
minds.    We  may  see  this  influence  in  the  mys- 
tical and  fanciful  character  of  the  Gnostic  specu- 
lation, to  which  for  this  reason  the  name  theo- 
sophy  has  been  applied.     For  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Gnosis  move  less  in  conceptional 
and  dialectic  forms,  after  the  Greek  order,  than 
in  the  poetical  description  of  persons  and  ac- 
tions.    It  is  a  philosophiiiiig  mythology — a  col- 
lection of  poems,  which  embrace  the  history  of 
Ood  and  creation,  set  forth  in  the  full  luxuri- 
ance of  Oriental  fancy.  To  the  East  belongs  also 
especially  the  view,  that  the  rational  world  pro- 
ceeds by  emanation  from  the  divine  source,  as 
we  find  it  adopted  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems.   Parsism  developed  in  distinct  form  the 
idea  that  the  essence  or  God  is  light,  and  offered 
thus  to  Gnosticism  that  apprehension  of  the 
divine  substance,  which  by  its  position  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  it  was  specially 
fitted  to  receive.    The  dualism  of  God  and  the 
world  was  rendered  still  more  sharp  here,  by 
the  conception  of  an  aggressive  force  in  matter 
threatening  the  divine  light.    In  its  most  de- 
cided form,  this  opposition  between  the  princi- 
ple of  good  and  the  power  of  darkness,  both  left 
to  themselves,  might  be  considered  the  strongest 
expression  of  a  consciousness,  which  felt  itHclf 
in  irreconcilable  variance  with  God.     Along 
with  these  theoretic  influences  was  mingled  the 
power  of  a  positively  monistic  theosophy,  Buddh- 
ism, which  had  made  its  way  unquestionably, 
even  in  the  time  of  Chritft,  as  far  as  Western 
Asia.    The  distinctionless  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  from  which  it  draws  its  scheme  of  de- 
velopment, is  much  of  one  sort  with  the  unity 
which  new  Platonism  places  at  the  beginning; 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  ssy  from  which  side  a 
Gnostic  system  may  have  derived  its  full  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  nature  of  God.    The 
earthly  lower  sphere  has  sprung,  according  to 
Buddhism,  from  the  breaking  of  the  original 
unity,  and  its  being  made  to  fall  asunder  thus 
into  multiplicity  of  existence.     As  the  unitv  in 
this  view  is  the  essential  and  divine,  which 
stands  behind  appearances,  the  present  world  is 
turned  by  it  into  mere  shadow  and  show,  birth 
becomes  sin,  and  life  puts  on  the  form  of  a 
penance,  the  perfection  of  which  is  the  utmost 
possible  abstraction  from  matter,  by  ascetic  di^ 
cipline  and  the  sinking  of  the  soul  through 
contemplation  into  the  unity  of  the  absolute. 
We  find  much  in  Gnosticism  which  is  of  one 
sound  with  this,  especially  where  it  has  to  do 
with  the  ascetic  interest.    The  working  not  only 
of  Parsism,  but  of  Buddhism  also  (as  Dr,  Baur 
has  shown  in  his  work  on  the  subject),  comes 
most  clearly  into  view  in  the  Manicbsean  s^^stem. 

With  philosophical  ideas  the  Gnostic  thinkers 
combined  also  elements  taken  from  the  popular 
mythology.  They  pursued,  however,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them,  the  usual  manner  of  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Stoic  philosophers,  who  converted  the 
mythological  figures  into  symbols  of  their  ideas. 
The  Gnostics  find  in  their  own  dreams  the  true 
sense  of  the  heathen  myths. 

The  speculative  spirit  of  Gnosticism  is  foreign 
from  Judaism  in  its  original  practical  character, 
and  there  appears  everywhere  a  certain  oppoot- 
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tion  between  them,  more  or  leM  mnrked.    But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Gnonis  took  in  a  larse 
amount  aUo  of  Jewish  material ;  for  whioh  the 
way  was  opened  by  those  forms  of  theological 
speculation  which  were  employed  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  to  clothe  their  doctrines  with 
a  philosophical  sense.    In  Palestine,  a  very  old 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  Oriental  heathen  ele- 
ments prevailed  in  the  form  of  Essenism.    The 
first  beginnings  of  the  cabbala  also  reach  per- 
haps back  into  the  Gnostic  period.    The  Chris- 
tian Gnosis  found  its  most  distinct  anticipation, 
however,  in  the  Jewish  religious  philosophy  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  expo- 
sition in  the  writings  of  Philo.    This  combina- 
tion of  Old  Testament  truths  with  heathen  phi- 
losophical ideas,  passing  over  into  the  sphere 
of  Christian   development,   might  either  root 
itself  in  the  essential  ground  of  Christianity  — 
in  which  form  it  led  to  the  religious  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  Fathers ;  or  else  it 
yielded  the  preponderance  to  the  in6uences  of 
heathen  speculation,  and  gave  rise  thus  to  par- 
ticular  phases  of  the  heretical   Gnosis.      The 
most  important  affinities  of  Philo  with  Gnosti- 
cism are  brought  together  by  Neandtr,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Genetic  Development  of  the 
principal  Gnostic  Systems,  1818.    They  are,  in 
connection  with   the  common   idealism  perva- 
ding both,  the  supposition  of  an  abstract  divine 
unity,  the  hidden  being  of  God,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  distinction  from  this  in  the  Logos, 
who  brings  into  opposition  the  divine  ideas;  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  formed  after  the  Jewish  and 
general  Oriental  pattern,  and  then  made  to  flow 
together  again  with  Plato's  theory  of  ideas ;  the 
particular   notion   moreover,  that  the  angelic 
revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  took  place  in 
appearance  only,  and  not  in  real  bodily  forms 
and  actions,  in  which  we  have  a  trace  ot  Docet- 
ism ;   the  distinction   made   between   such   as 
cleave  to  outward  form  and  letter,  the  v«»  rov 
Xoyou,  and  those  who  raise  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  standpoint  where  they  see  God  him- 
self, the  vM»  tov  wtof;  finally,  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpreting  the   Scriptures,  which 
employed  itself    in   referring  the  literal  text 
always  to  a  higher  speculative  sense. 

A  comparison  of  the  Philonian  ideas  with 
those  that  come  up  regularly  in  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems, shows  clcarlv  that  certain  modes  of  think- 
ing which  prevailed  before  Christianity  were 
drawn  into  their  service.  The  views  ascribed 
to  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  they 
were  called,  go  also  to  confirm  this.  The  heathen 
speculations  furnished  in  like  manner  their 
methods  and  schemes.  Especially  thus  in  places 
where  Christianity  came  into  more  active  con- 
tact with  the  Jewish  and  heathen  forms  of 
thought,  and  where  the  existing  culture  was 
favorable  to  speculation,  these  older  forces  were 
sure  to  make  themselves  felt,  bringing  in  Gnos- 
tic medleys  in  profusion.  So  in  Syria,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Asia  Minor.  Rome,  a  new  world  in 
itself,  had  representations  of  all  parties. 

The  first  traces  of  the  heretioal  Gnosis  appear 
in  the  New  Testament  period  itself.  It  is  oharao- 
teristio  that  we  meet  with  a  Simon  Mafpu  in  Sa- 
maria, whom  for  this  very  reason  we  have  the  less 
oause  to  suspect  of  being  a  myth.    On  this  soil. 


open  to  Jewish,  Pagan,  and  ChriaUan  elements, 
Gnostic  speculation  first  appeared  in  eonnecti^ti 
with  Christianity.   For  what  is  related  of  Simon, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the 
highest  power  proceeding  from  God,  refers  with 
certainty  to  views  of  the  Gnosiie  order.    Iremn^ 
{adv,  h{gr.,  I.,  23),  and  more  folly  though  con- 
fusedly HippolyiU8  (iXMyxf^,  Yl.,  I),  and  others 
after  them,  mention  a  sect  of  Simonians,  which 
in  all  probability  stands  historically  connected 
with  Simon,  although  the  document  ^ucofnsK  i* 
ascribed  to  it  by  them  falsely.   The  next  kindr^ 
movement  meets  us  at  Coiotse,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul.     His  opponents  there  appear  to   have 
sprung  from  an  Essenian  or  Alexandrian  de- 
generated Judaism,   having  adopted  as   their 
ascetic  notions  simply  dualiHtio  views,  and  hold- 
ing that  God  reveals  himself  through  a  series  uf 
anef'lio  natures.    The  idealism  and  angelology 
of  Gnf>sticism,  in   its  incipient  sta|^,  are  re- 
ferred to  also  in  the  EpUlles  to  Timaiky.     The 
first  Epistle  of  St,  John  rebukes  the  docetie  ten- 
dency which  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  ap- 
pearance in  the  flesh.    The  NicolaitanM  of  the 
Apocalvpne,  and  the  false  teachers  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  seem  to  have  deduced 
an  immoral  antinomianism  from  Gnostic  specu- 
lations; the  la^t,  by  referring  the  Jewish  law  to 
a  revelation  of  bad  angels.     At  the  close  of  the 
age  Cerinthus  became  active  within  the  circle 
of  St.  John's  labors  in  Lesser  Asia ;  a  Jewi:«h 
Christian,  M-ho  unfolded  somewhat  further  the 
Gnostic  ideas,  but  always  still  in  narrow  com- 
pass, and  probably  with  no  small  amount  of  in- 
consistency (in  regard  to  him  consult  especially 
Hippolyt.^'l,  33).    On  into  the  first  part  of  the 
2d  century,  a  strong  barrier  to  the  spread  uf 
such  Gnosis  was  created,  partlv  by  the  infio* 
ence  of  the  Apostles,  and  partly  by  the  predomi- 
nnnt.  even  indeed  one-sided,  practical  posture 
of  the  Church  itself,  whose  whole  force  was 
directed  toward  the  extension  of  Christian irj  ia 
the  form  of  actual  life.     Then  came,  however, 
the  confessed  need  of  theoretical    knowledge, 
and  along  with  this  grew  the  number  and  inflo- 
ence  of  the  Gnostics.     A  younger  cotemporary 
of  Cerinthus  was  Basilides  (Bippol.,  7,  20,  sq.), 
who  lived  in  Alexsndria,  and  acconling  to  some 
sprang  from  Syria,  and  whose  son  hidorus  made 
a  name  for  himself  afterwards  in  his  schtMd.  To 
the  same  period  belong  Carpoerates,  from  Egypt 

ilren.,  I.,  25;  Clem.  Alexand,^  Strom. ^  IV.,  p. 
'.^8-430,  ed.  Cologne),  and  his  son  Ejaipkanes; 
also  the  Syrian  Saiwitinus  {Tren.<,  I.,  24).  Even 
among  the  Gnostics  of  this  generation,  wich 
whom  the  productive  period  of  the  Gno<>i8  be- 
gins, great  discrepancies  appear,  which  increast 
more  still  in  the  period  following.  In  ValfHti' 
mu  (Iren.,  I. ;  Hippol.^  VI.,  21,  sq.),  who  betock 
himself  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  the  specolative 
culture  and  poetical  power  of  the  Gnosis  attained 
their  highest  point.  His  school,  falling  into 
two  branches,  an  Eastern  (dvafoXAjr^)  and  aa 
Italian,  included  many  able  men:  Heradeo^ 
(com p.  Origen's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  directed  against  him) ;  Fiolam€na 
(against  whom  Irenseus  in  his  polemical  work. 
Vol.  I.,  and  Epiphanius,  haer.  33  eontfnd); 
Mareva  (Jreti.,  I.,  8,  sq. ;  HippoL,  6, 39 ;  JSpipL, 
I,  34) ;  nardeaanes,  an  Armenian,  who  lived  fisr 
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long  time  in  SdetM  (Hipp0l.t  7,  31 ;  £Wje&., 
>raep»  eoang,^  6,  10).    The  hymne  of  £phr. 
yruB.,  Mo8eA  Cboreneufl,  Hist  of  Armenia,  II., 
6:  Yen.  1843.     Scbaberistani,  translated  by 
[arbrUcker.    A.  Habn,  Bardesanee  gnoeticus 
Ijr.  princ.  hymnology,  1819).     Cotemporarj 
rith  Valentinus,  taught   tbe    Syrian    Cerdon 
Hippol,t  7,  37),  and  his  disciple  Mdreion,  of 
iinope,  in  Pontus,  one  of  the  most  Christian 
linded  Gnostics,  who  with   all   his   ▼agarien 
tood  near  to  Proteiitantiem  ( Tertul..  adv.  Mare, 
roi.,  I.,   27 ;   Hipp.,  7,  29 ;  Epiph.,  A.,  42 ; 
lahn'a  Gosp.  of  Marcion,1823) ;  whose  disciples 
Q  part  came  still  nearer  the  true  Christian 
tandpoint,  as   is   shown   by  Apelles  {Etuseb., 
1 E.,  5,  13 ;  Hipp,,  7,  38),  and  others  later 
PieudihOrigenea  dial,  de  recta  in  Deumiide), 
To  this  time  belongs  also  tbe  restless  Twtan, 
rhose  Tarious   religious  changes  landed  him 
inally  in  Gnosticism  (Daniel,  Tatian  der  Apo- 
oget.,  1837).   Some  relationship  to  these  severe 
Aceiics,  at  single  points,  appears  among  the 
totemporary  EncratOet,      The  many-hrancbed 
ect  uf  the  Ophitu  is  also  to  be  placed  in  the 
econd  century,   although  nothing  further  is 
LDown  of  its  author  or  origin.     Ilippolvtus 
brows  some  light  on  its  various  shades,    tiere 
ure  to  be  reckoned  the  OphUea  of  Irenceus  (1, 
(0, 2, 34)  the NaatseneM (Ophites)of  Hippoly tus, 
be  Sethitee,  the  Cainites,  the  Peraties,  and  a 
xrtnin  Justin  with  his  followers  (eomp.  Mt»- 
Mm,  Geitch.  d.  ScblangenbrAder).    To  tnis  cen- 
urj  belongs  also  unquestionably  the  Arabian 
}ou8tic,  Ma9unmo9  (Menahem),  mentioned  by 
tlippolytus.    The  Gnostic  parties  were  affected 
n  their  inward  development,  of  course,  by  their 
inflicts  with    tbe    Catholic   Church;    it  may 
lave  been  owing  to  this  opposition,  that  the 
laalistic  principle  seemed  to  gnther  strength 
Seoerally  with  their  progress.    They  wrought 
ipon  one  another  also  among  themselves.    But 
inch  outward  in6uences  must  not  be  put  too 
ligb,  over  against  the  arbitrariness  and  conceit 
)f  their  different  schools.    There  was  no  such 
regularity  here,  by  any  means,  as  in  the  forma- 
;ion  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church,  or 
a  tbe  carrying  out  of  systems  even  in  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy.     We  have,  accordingly,  but 
few  sure  traces  of  tbe  relations  of  the  Gnostics 
imong  themselves.    The  hard  dualism  of  Mar- 
non  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  Valcnti- 
nans;  Bardesanes  contended  with  the  Marci- 
mite  I^rqHm  on  the  same  subject,  as  also  on  the 
|ue8tion  of  separation  frt*m  the  Church.    The 
iisciples  of  Valentinus  himself  had  much  con- 
troTersy  with  one  another  on  their  different  ap- 
prehensions of  Christ's  person.     In  the  third 
sentury,  Gnosticism  relaxed  its  activity;  the 
Church  gradually  triumphed  over  it,  by  means 
)f  its  far  mure  sound  and  satisfying  views.  The 
ManichsBan  system,  toward  the  close  of  the  third 
sentury,  was  tbe  last  great  product  of  the  Gnos- 
tic tendency.  Its  after-workings,  however,  more 
[mrticnlarly  in    Marcionitio    and    ManichsBan 
ihape,  continue  through  the  following  centuries 
leep  into  the  middle  ages,  and  form  through 
the  Pavlieians  a  connection  with  the  dualistio 
lects  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arran^  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems into  classes.     Their  visionary,  arbitrary 


character  seems  to  defy  any  general  principle 
division.    (?te4e/er'«c1assification  (Kirchengesch, 
I.,  p.  179.  sq.,  4th  ed.)  has  found  much  favor. 
He  divides  them  into  Alexandrian,  in  which 
Platonism  and  the  emanation  doctrine  prevail ; 
and  Syrian,  liearing  the  stamp  of  Parsism  and 
dnalism.    Dualism  and  emanation  are  indeed 
important  features  in  the  construction  of  the 
systems ;  but  still  they  do  not  answer  fully  for 
a  ground  of  division.    Both  belong  especially 
to  the  Orient ;  so  that  the  emanation  scheme,  in 
its  wider  form,  does  not  belong  with   inward 
necessity  by  any  means  to  the  Platonizing  sys- 
tems, but  is  for  them  rather  something  acci- 
dental.    We  find  with  the  Syrian  Saturninus 
strong  dualism  and  a  long  series  of  intermediate 
beings;  so,  too,  with  the  later  Basilidians,  who 
had  their  origin  from  Alexandria;  among  the 
grossly  dualistic  Sethite  all  divine  creation  was 
conceived  of  under  the  form  of  a  genetic  emana- 
tion ;  Carpocrates  joins  with  the  probably  Pla- 
tonic ground  of  his  scheme,  as  it  would  appear, 
no  emanation  theory;  and  that  Marcinn  does 
not  suit  his  rale  here,  is  allowed  by  Gieseler 
himself.    There  would  remain  thus  as  a  mark 
of  distinction   only  Platonism  and  Parsism,  a 
difference  which  is  not  sufficient  for  the  classi- 
fication.    Base,  in  his  Church  History,  divides 
the  Gnostics  into  Oriental,  Hellenistic,  Chris- 
tian, and  Jewish.     These  very  general   titles, 
which  leave  out  of  view  all  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture, are  the  less  reliable  for  the  purposes  of 
division,  as  it  is  often  hard  to  say,  from  the  mix- 
ture of  elements,  which  form  of  them  is  to  be 
considered  predominant.   The  term  "Christian" 
may  be  used  rightly  enough  in  the  case,  as  aside 
from  Christianity  altogether  there  pould  be  no 
room  to  speak  of  a  Gnosis  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense ;  but  just  for  this  reason  it  is  not  suited  to 
designate  a  distinction  within  the  Gnosis  itself, 
over  against  Hellenic,  Oriental,  and  Jewish  sys- 
tems.    Even  the  qualification  "mainly  Chris- 
tian" is  not  found  to  hold  properly.  The  system 
of  Valentinus  contains  as  many  Christian  ele- 
ments as  that  of  Bardesanes ;  and  yet  they  are 
sundered  in  spite  of  their  many  affinities,  while 
Bardesanes  is  joined  with  Marcion,  to  whom  be 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever.    The  diviBion 
of  Neander  works  better,  based  on  the  relation 
which  the  systems  make  Christianity,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  supreme  God,  bear  to  nature  and 
previous  history.    The  characteristic  form  here 
is  simply  the  figure  of  tbe  demiurge,  or  maker 
of  the  world,  as  it  returns  upon  us  in  all  the 
Gnostic  systems,  who  is  at  tne  same  time  tbe 
God  of  the  Jews,  determining  their  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.    He  represents  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  and  the  sense  of  previous  his- 
tory, showing  their  relation  to  the  supreme  God. 
Where  a  system  is  concerned  to  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence   between   Christianity  and   what 
went  before  it,  the  dualism  between  God  and 
nature  falls  with  it  also  more  into  the  back- 
ground; in  this  case,  the  demiurge  is  indeed 
deficient  in  power  and  knowledge,  but  still  not 
hostile  to  God,  and  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  divine  purposes  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
he  serves  them  willingly.    Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  stress  is  laid  on  the  ungodly  character  of 
what  went  before  Christianity,  «fudai8m,  being 
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in  nearest  relation  to  it,  is  rejected  as  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  opposed  to  God:  and  so  the  demi- 
urge, here  also,  becomes  a  being  at  war  with 
God,  who  is  forced  to  serre  him  against  his  own 
will.  Hence  the  dualism  between  God  and  the 
creation  comes  out  aUo  more  sharply  defined. 
As  the  reliitiim  of  Judaism  to  Christianity  forms 
the  main  distinction,  the  two  classes  are  desig- 
nated briefly  as  judaistio  and  anti-judaistic 
Gnostics,  lo  the  first  class  belong  Gerinthus, 
Basilides,  Valentinus  and  his  school,  Bardesa- 
nes.  In  the  sectmd  class  the  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity is  made  a  subordinate  ground  of  distinc- 
tion, which  in  connection  with  the  other  division 
may  be  hero  allowed.  For  it  is  of  weight  cer- 
tainly, whether  Judaism  be  sundered  from  Chris- 
tianity out  of  a  one-sided  regard  to  the  Christian 
interest  itself  as  such,  or  be  pronounced  ungodly 
through  the  force  of  heathen  views  hostile  to  the 
one,  and  subversive  of  the  other.    The  anti- 

i'udaistio  Gnostics  fall  thus  into  two  classes. 
'irst,  such  as  lean  toward  heathenism:  the 
Ophites,  Pseudo-Basilidians,  Cainites,  Sethites, 
Carpocrates,  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Simonians, 
and  some  others  of  smaller  influence.  Second- 
ly, such  as  allow  to  Christianity  its  proper  inde- 
Kendence:  Saturninus,  Tatian,  the  Encratites, 
[arcion.  It  might  be  better  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  according  to  what  we  have  before  said, 
if  those  systems  in  which  all  specifically  Chris- 
tian ideas  lose  themselves  in  pantheism,  dual- 
ism, and  their  results,  and  where  consequently 
we  have  onlv  the  matter  of  heathenism  itself 
under  abused  Christian  terms  and  forms,  were 
distinguished  from  the  Gnosis  proper,  and  placed 
in  a  separate  category,  as  Gnosticising  ragan- 
ism,  on  the  outmost  border  of  the  Christian 
schemes.  We  should  then  have  fuUv  within  the 
heathen  sphere  Plotinus,  for  example,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Gnostics,  and  yet  a  continuation  in 
fact  of  their  false  thinking.  In  the  case  of 
Manioheeism,  such  exclusion  is  owned  on  all 
sides  to  be  right.    Why  such  bodies  as  the  Car* 

Socratians,  Cainites,  rseudo-Basilidians,  and 
ficolaitans,  should  be  considered  more  within 
the  Christian  sphere,  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  it  is  not  easy  certainly  to  see.  I^Udr 
tier**  somewhat  complicated  method  of  division 
leads  to  nearly  the  same  result  with  that  of 
Neander.  That  of  Baur,  which  has  gained 
much  credit,  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

We  give  now  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
thoughts  that  entered  into  these  systems.  The 
hidden  first  ground  of  all  spiritual  existence  is 
the  eternal  divine  Light-Essence,  infinitely  ex- 
alted above  all  that  belongs  to  earth,  incompre- 
hensible and  shut  up  in  its  own  nature.  In  one 
view  it  stands  unapproachably  far  off  from  the 
finite,  in  another  it  is  the  last  ground  of  all  laws 
in  the  finite  world.  Between  these  two  concep- 
tions, the  representation  varies.  Basilides  does 
not  venture  to  affirm  even  existence  of  God,  the 
Unutterable,  but  styles  him  the  Non-existent; 
the  Yalentinians  and  Ophites  allow  their  fancy 
more  play,  and  make  him  the  archetype  of  the 
human  nature.  lie  is  called  by  them  Bythos, 
as  being  the  depth  of  all  perfection.  In  this 
character  they  assign  to  him  the  predicates  grace 
and  love,  under  which  he  is  apprehended  also 
especially  by  Marcion,  who  names  him  on  this 


aoeonnt  the  Good.  Over  against  the  divine  na- 
ture stands  the  un-divine  but  eqoally  eternal 
hyle  or  matter.  The  dualism  thus  constituted 
runs  through  all  gradatiomi.  Hellftnistie  and 
biblical  influences,  with  Basilides  and  many  of 
the  Yalentinians,  reduced  it  to  nlmont  noibinfr. 
Here  matter  is  the  formless,  with  Basilides  tb« 
confusion  of  a  yet  undeveloped  state,  with  the 
Yalentinians  an  undigested  mass,  which  still 
cleaves  to  the  spiritual  world  and  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  or  it  may  be  the  dark  void  simply 
that  bounds  the  divine  kingdom  of  light.  VTitb 
the  Ophites  and  Marcion,  the  hyle  becomes  more 
substantial  and  active;  while  it  comes  neareit 
to  Parsism,  and  reaches  its  most  agjn^esftire 
form,  in  Manes.  Under  all  roanifestaticHis,  how- 
ever, and  especially  where  the  ethical  interNt 
comes  in,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  and  his  demons. 

In  order  now  to  explain  the  mixtare  of  hii^ber 
and  lower  life  in  the  present  world,  as  sIm  to 
hold  God  pure  from  contact  with  matter,  the 
Gnostics  bring  in  commonly  a  aeries  of  inte^ 
mediate  beings,  whom  they  are  accastomed  to 
denominate  aeons,  eternities,  that  ie,  spirits  of 
the  eternal,  super-terrestrial  kingdom.  Ooly 
Marcion,  who  acknowledges  no  divine  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  world  before  Christ,  discards  the 
idea  of  all  such  serial  mediation  ;  and  content 
himself  with  placing  the  Son  in  a  sobordinate 
connection  with  God,  which  he  leaves  witboot 
further  explanation.  The  origin  of  the  asoiif  it 
referred  in  some  systems  to  the  process  of  phj- 
sical  necessity ;  so  with  the  consistent  paatbe- 
ists ;  to  which  Manich»ism  adda  the  view,  that 
the  kingdom  of  light  needed  to  have  its  defend- 
ers against  the  assaults  of  darkness  ;  the  hif^e.«t 
conception  is  that  of  Yalentinus,  aooarding  to 
whom  God  created  the  spirits  out  of  condesoefid- 
ing  love,  limiting  his  own  infinitude  in  order  to 
confer  on  them  an  independent  existence.  Ba- 
silides derives  the  beginning  of  thin^a,  accord- 
ing to  biblical  precedent,  from  the  creative  wuri 
of  God.  Fastening  on  the  conoeption  of  a  ipo- 
ken  word,  others  also,  especially  Marcos,  repre- 
sent the  series  of  sons  as  a  succeasioo  of  sooads. 
dying  away  in  the  distance  with  varied  furc« 
and  sense.  Everywhere,  with  the  exception  of 
Basilides,  the  higher  spirits  are  held  to  proceed 
from  the  divine  nature,  and  from  ooe  another, 
by  an  emnnntion  which  is  often  conceived  of  is 
a  very  physical  way.  llence  the  widely-diffused 
analogy  of  generation,  with  sexual  relations  » 
cribed  to  the  mons,  and  their  nrrangeoient  iop 
^J^tygies  or  couples.  Frequently  aiitronomirai 
numbers  are  brought  in  as  a  regulatin|c  law  Lt 
the  process.  As  emanation  favi>rs  the  idea  i<f « 
descending  scale  of  being,  the  lower  orders  u* 
looked  upon  as  being  weaker  reflections  alv.v* 
of  the  higher.  So  the  laws  grounded  in  CiU 
work  down  into  this  lower  world.  The  ae»ft» 
collectively,  made  at  times  to  be  innumeraKlc 
form  the  kingdom  of  light,  culled  by  the  Yoiee* 
tinians  pleroma,  the  fulness  of  divine  life,  v 
which  stands  opposed  the  dark,  waste  kingd  >m 
of  matter,  the  kenoma.  Of  these  bein|^  of  \\^ 
now,  in  which  the  divine  fulness  is  revealed,  a 
part,  in  some  way,  fall  under  the  power  of  mat- 
ter. It  is  an  apostasy,  in  which  Valenttoas 
recognises  something  of  free  act,  but  which  tot 
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jertftiD  ezlent  even  with  him,  nnd  still  more 
iritb  others,  rests  on  the  impotence  of  the  wenk- 
med  life  whiob  is  the  snbjcot  of  it.  With  Valen- 
inus  it  is  a  passionate,  inordinate  effort  of  the 
Aftt  of  the  SBons,  Sophia,  to  comprehend  the 
ofinite,  whiob  includes  in  itself  the  fall.  This 
td^t  fiireig^n  from  the  divine  rest,  something 
naterial  in  its  nature,  is  sundered  from  her,  and 
N>ntinues  its  existence  afterwards  ns  the  lower 
Mphia  or  Achamuth  (Wisdom],  on  the  outside 
)f  the  pleroma.  In  another  view,  a  portion  of 
:be  light-nature  wells  over  and  mixes  itself  with 
;he  ocean  of  matter;  so  according  to  the  Ophites. 
}r  else,  as  in  Manichseism,  the  powers  of  dark- 
3Cfl9  capture  it  bj  force.  Or  finally,  the  lower 
ingels  form  a  world,  and  in  it  the  figure  of  a 
iDoittnity,  which  Ood  then,  out  of  compassion, 
mdows  with  the  light  of  reason — the  represen- 
Ation  of  Batumi nus.  The  problem  then  is  to 
ree  the  light,  thus  bound  and  oppressed  by  mat- 
er, and  to  restore  it  to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
In  general  the  creation  of  this  world  is  itself 
he  cummencement  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as 
&w  and  organisation  begin  to  prevail,  and  the 
ight  is  brought  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  summit  of  the  whole  process,  to  its  greatest 
concentration,  preparing  it  to  ascend  to  the 
ligher  sphere.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
iieatioa  is  a  being,  the  demiurge,  whose  exists 
iQce  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Old  Testament, 
fbich  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  disparage. 
The  impression  of  newness  and  greatness  made 
}j  Christianity  was  so  powerful,  that  the  God 
)f  the  Old  Testament  appeared  to  be  not  only 
liferent  from  the  God  revealed  in  the  New,  but 
i  much  inferior,  imperfect  being. 

lie  is  not  of  divine  race,  not  of  pneumatic 
»DBtitution,  but  his  nature  corresponds  with 
he  lower  soul ;  be  is  from  beneath,  psychic.  He 
lu  therefore  neither  divine  knowledge  nor  di- 
rine  love.  High-minded  narrowness,  by  which, 
lot  knowing  himself,  he  holds  himself  to  be  the 
mpreme  God,  and  rigorous,  severe  justice,  form 
bis  character.  Here  now  comes  in  the  difference 
ilready  noted,  that  he  either  yields  himself 
rith  increasing  voluntariness  to  the  divine  plan 
-attracted  first  unconsciously  by  its  latent 
;lory,  then  with  fuller  insight  hailing  it  in  its 
irue  character ;  or  that,  being  of  Satanic  spirit, 
le  continues  perseveringly  hostile  to  God,  and 
nu8t  therefore  be  brought  under  by  force.  Such 
s  the  Jaldabaoth  (son  of  chaos)  of  the  Ophites, 
ind  the  demiurge  of  Marcion,  whom  he  opposes 
IS  a  mercilessly  just  and  bloodthirsty  ruler  to 
he  God  of  love,  in  the  coarsest  style.  Under 
he  demiurge  stand  always  the  sidereal  spirits, 
le  reigns  in  the  planetary  heaven,  and  receives 
rem  above,  without  knowing  it,  the  impulses 
hat  govern  his  demiurgic  work.  Basilides  has 
he  notion  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  archon  or 
'oler  of  this  sphere.  To  the  province  of  the 
lemiurge,  as  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
>elong  the  influences  usually  attributed  to  astro- 
ogy ;  he  is  lord  of  the  time  and  the  hour,  but 
his  also  only  under  higher  supervision.  Only 
vith  Marcion  he  moves  independently  of  God 
)oth  in  creating  and  ruling,  as  being  in  his  own 
lomain ;  for  he  has  formed  both  the  world  and 
nan  with  the  help  of  matter  alone.  Hence  God 
breaks  in  upon  bis  work  in  the  end  suddenly. 


To  the  position  of  man  in  the  general  system 
of  the  universe,  the  Gnostics  assign  high  signifi- 
cance. He  stands  in  the  centre  of  it,  binding 
together  the  higher  region  and  the  parthlv,  as 
image  of  God  and  as  microcosm.  This  holds 
indeed,  however,  only  of  the  highest  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  the  race  is  divided — the 
pneumatic.  In  the  pneumatic  man  alone  is  the 
spark  of  divine  light  and  life,  by  which  he  rises 
above  all  that  is  earthly.  lie  is  capable  of 
divine  knowledge  and  a  holy  life.  This  is  the 
nature  which  distinguishes  the  Gnostic  from  the 
psychic  and  the  hylic  classes.  The  psychic  man 
has  the  outward  forms  of  righteousness,  but  with- 
out any  higher  inward  impulse.  His  conscious- 
ness binds  him  down  to  the  letter  and  the  exter- 
nal regularities  of  a  legal,  practical  life ;  for  the 
speculative  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries  ho 
has  no  spiritual  organ.  In  this  distinction  the 
aristocratic  intellectualism  of  the  Gnosis,  derived 
from  heathenism,  comes  into  view.  It  holds  it- 
self, with  its  gift  of  speculation,  so  high  above 
the  stand-point  of  the  common  Christian  and 
Jewish  multitude,  who  are  possessed  only  of 
faith  and  law,  that  these  are  considered  by  it  to 
be  lower  natures,  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption 
and  salvation  in  the  full  sense.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  the  opposition  established  in  Pagan- 
ism and  Judaism  between  the  lower  and  higher 
orders,  favored  the  rise  of  Gnosticism.  The 
lowest  division  included  the  hylic  or  cholc  class, 
fleshly  men  ruled  by  blind  passion,  in  whom 
matter  and  animal  feeling  have  reached  human 
form,  and  who  are  destined  to  share  the  fate  of 
matter  in  the  end.  The  heathen  masses,  led  by 
sensuality,  and  serving  idols  considered  fre- 
quently to  be  demons,  are  regarded  especially 
as  of  this  order.  The  psychic  class  before  the 
time  of  Christ  are  particularly  the  Jews;  who 
for  this  reason  have  been  chosen  b^  the  psychic 
demiurge,  are  provided  by  him  with  a  law  of 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  have  the  hope 
that  he  will  send  them  a  Messiah  who  is  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  supremacy  over  the  heathen 
world.  Still  there  are  among  the  heathen  psy- 
chic men,  and  among  the  Jews  hylic  men ;  the 
Judaistio  Gnostics  allow  the  existence  also  of 

Jneumatic  men  among  both  the  heathen  and  the 
ews.  The  Ophites  limit  this  sometimes  to  very 
few  cases,  and  sometimes  again,  with  heathenish 
feeling,  make  it  reach  in  the  world  of  heathen- 
ism very  far.  Some,  as  the  Cainites,  hold  as 
pneumatic  in  their  sense  those  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures have  branded  as  transgressors  of  the  di- 
vine law,  such  as  Cain  nnd  Judas.  Marcion,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  aside  the  distinction  of  na- 
tures, allowed  only  that  of  will  to  hold  even  in 
the  time  before  Christ,  and  denied  to  this  all 
participation  of  divine  life,  whether  natural  or 
of  grace.  The  Gnostics  of  more  historical  feel- 
ing recognised  the  utterances  of  a  pneumatic 
life  before  Christ,  in  the  prophets  both  of  Juda- 
ism and  heathenism.  They  distinguish  in  them 
predictions  that  came  to  them  from  the  demi- 
urge; and  others,  of  more  spiritual  import, 
which  they  receive  from  the  pleroma.  We  have 
here  the  germs  of  a  free  theory  of  inspiration. 
By  the  revelations  of  the  prophets,  the  pneuma- 
tic men  are  stirred  to  presentiments  of  their 
higher  destination,  longing  is  awakened  in  their 
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brenstd,   the  creatnre  groooB  ofter  redemption. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  state  before  Christ,  in- 
yoWed  as  it  was  in  nature,  sin,  and  error,  was 
by  the  nobler  spirits^  among  the  Gnostics  well 
understood.    They  describe  it  as  the  ban  of  the 
demiurge  and  the  planetary  powera,  lying  as  a 
dull,  heavy  weight  upon  the  soul.    Or  as  the 
sighing  of  Achamotb,  made  to  wail  beneath  the 
burden  of  matter.    The  hymns  of  the  Ophites 
and  Valentininns  were  filled  with  this  feeling, 
and  with  such  images.    The  book  Phtis  Sophia 
(that  is,  Sophia  faiUen  from  the  state  of  virion 
into  that  of  faith],  recently  made  known,  and 
in  the  interest  mninly  of  the  Valentinians,  con- 
tains their  penitential  and  plaintive  songs,  com- 
piled out  of  passages  from  the  Psalms  (Piniis 
Sophia^  opus  gnosiicum  e  cod,  coptico  descriptum 
lot,  vertil  M,  0.  Schwaifte,  ed.  J,  H.  Pdeiinann, 
1853 ;  comp.  Kauiiin  on  the  P.  S.  in  the  Theol. 
Jahrb.  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  1854). 

The  redemption  of  the  pneumatic  class  can- 
not be  accomplished  through  a  Messiah  sent  by 
the  demiurge.  Their  deliverance,  however,  is 
the  grand  need.  Hence  the  most  perfect  of  the 
iBons  descends  through  the  scries  of  heavens, 
draws  off  everywhere  from  the  sidereal  powers 
the  pneuma  which  they  hold  in  their  possession, 
and  appears  for  the  same  purpose  also  upon  the 
earth.  As  he  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  material  nature  of  the  human  body,  the 
Redeemer  is  scarcely  ever  conceived  of  as  fully 
human ;  the  dualistic,  idealistic  way  of  think- 
ing brings  in  docetism,  but  this  of  very  various 
shades,  in  the  apprehension  of  Christ's  person. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  Messiah  of  Basili- 
des,  in  whom  all  human  constituents  are  joined 
with  the  powers  of  the  ethereal  pneuma.  The 
outward  nature  of  the  connection  between  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  in  Christ  expresses  itr 
self  in  this  also,  that  many  make  the  ceon  de- 
scend upon  the  human  person  first  at  his  bap- 
tism. Valentinus  brought  forward  the  Messiah 
of  the  demiurge  in  the  first  place ;  but  even  he 
was  too  exalted  for  matter,  and  bore  a  body  of 
psychic  character,  which  imitated  the  appear- 
ance of  one  in  the  flesh.  With  this  Messiah, 
then,  the  highest  sson  joined  itself  in  the  act  of 
baptism.  The  bodily  appearance  is  resolved 
wholly  into  show  by  Marcion,  as  he  introduces 
the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  also  without  any 
sort  of  human  intervention  or  preparation.  Still 
less  can  the  heavenly  SBon  take  part  in  the  pas- 
sion. It  is  either  all  show,  as  the  outward  in 
Christ  generally,  or  else  the  teon  quits  the  hu- 
man person  at  this  point.  The  passion  thus  can 
have  no  great  signiBcance  in  the  process  of  re- 
demption. With  Valentinus  it  is  a  symbol; 
Marcion  attaches  much  weight  to  it,  but  he  does 
so  inconsistently ;  according  to  Basilides  every 
man  suffers,  and  Christ  also,  for  his  own  sins. 
With  this,  indeed,  cosmical  references  are  often 
joined.  The  elements  of  the  all  are  brought 
together  in  Christ,  and  by  his  death  are  dis- 
solved. The  redemption  works  from  this  out  as 
a  world-arranging  force,  bringing  everything  to 
its  place.  The  process  begins  in  creation,  and 
reaches  its  Inst  result  in  redemption,  called  by 
Basilides  apokatastasis.  The  main  thing  in  the 
redemptive  life  of  Christ,  is  the  communication 
of  the  Gnosis  to  a  narrow,  qualified  circle,  from 


which  it  passes  onward  among  the  initiated.  It 
is  easily  seen  how  much  this  ideal i»ra  general- 
ises the  specific  value  of  redemption,  and  hew 
much  the  intellectual  ism  narmwe  at  the  sane 
time  its  efficiency.  F%;w  set  aside  the  neeeesitj 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  altogether.  It  was  re- 
quired, to  waken  the  pneuma  to  a  aeoae  of  iu 
destination,  and  to  show  it  how  this  was  to  be 
reached.  With  the  Valentinians,  even  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  psychic  men  were  provided  with  aa 
inferior  sort  of  salvation.  The  demiurge  was  in 
this  case  also  rewarded,  as  having  aided  the 
work  of  redemption  according  to  his  ability. 
Where  he  strives  against  it  Uiroagboot,  hk 
power  over  the  pneuma  is  forever  taken  away; 
either  matter  is  annihilated,  or  it  remaioa  in  its 
pristine  state,  only  impotent  against  the  light, 
and  given  over  to  chaotic  discord  within  itself. 

The  ethics  of  the  Gnostics  depended  partly  oa 
the  existing  amount  of  moral  earnestness  among 
them,  and  partly  on  their  dualistic  aasnmptiuiis. 
These  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  strife  against  mat- 
ter ;  it  must  be  conquered,  that  the  sonl  may 
give  itself  without  hindrance  to  Gnostic  cootea- 
plation.  With  the  first  Gnostics  this  took  place 
by  asceticism,  which  was  milder  or  more  rigid 
according  to  the  dualism.  Basilides  and  Isido- 
rus  enjoined  battle  against  the  demoniacal  work- 
ings of  the  lower  life  still  cleaving  to  the  spirit; 
but  marriage  was  allowed.  The  Valentiniaas 
also  did  not  carry  their  asceticism  to  the  high- 
est point ;  marriage  here  was  even  a  law  for  Uie 
spiritual.  In  the  severe  schemes  of  Satorninos, 
Marcion,  Manes,  it  was  rejected  altogether.  The 
Manicbeeans  of  the  higher  class  might  not  par- 
take of  anything  out  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
nor  so  much  as  wound  a  plant.  They  lived  oa 
fruits,  which  others  plucked  fur  their  use.  With 
another  class  of  gross,  heathen-minded  dualists, 
however,  this  war  with  matter  took  just  an  opp> 
site  course.  They  pretended  to  conquer  it  by 
turning  it  as  far  as  possible  to  their  own  use. 
They  asserted  their  treedom  by  transg;res6ing 
all  the  restraints  of  law.  The  ocean  of  pneo- 
matio  virtue  which  was  in  them,  they  said, 
could  not  be  rendered  impure  by  any  drops  of 
matter  (D,  Erdmann^  de  noiionibua  eikieu  gme*- 
ticorum^  Berol.,  1847). 

The  Gnostics  differed  materially  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  their  authorities  and  soorees 
of  knowledge.  Their  highest  rule  was  trad^ 
tion ;  not  the  common  ecclesiastical  traditioa. 
however,  which  they  lefl  to  the  multitade  as 
poor  and  unphilosophical ;  but  a  secret  systen 
banded  down  among  such  as  themselves.  Ma^ 
cion,  who  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  ia 
faith,  held  the  doctrine  of  his  sect  open  for  all. 
He,  and  the  other  decided  anti-judaists.  Satttmi- 
nus  and  Manes,  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
altogether  as  a  source  of  divine  knowledge ;  its 
more  moderate  opposers,  Basilides,  the  Valenti- 
nians, and  among  them  particularly  PtolomjBiB, 
made  a  distinction  between  the  pneumatic,  psy- 
chic, and  hylic  parts  of  it.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment also,  they  gave  some  writings  a  prafereace 
over  others.  Marcion  allowed  the  authority  of 
an  apostle  to  Paul  only ;  and  held  his  wriuuga 
and  the  gospel  of  Luke  for  normative,  after  ex- 

Siunging  all  Jewish  references  (HahtL,  £v.  des 
iarcion.    BUschl,  on  the  contrary,  held  Lake's 
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rospel  to  be  the  later  work).  They  had  besides 
Htmninnly  partieulnr,  often  apocryphal  docu- 
nents,  from  which  they  drew ;  Basil  ides,  for 
ni^tancc,  the  predictions  of  a  pretended  prophet 
3nrkoph;  the  Gnostic  Justin,  a  book  of  Baruch. 
for  the  Manicbasans,  the  writings  of  Manes, 
especially  his  book  Erteng^  were  the  hij^hest 
lutbority.  Others  carried  the  use  of  heathen 
)oet9  and  philosophers  to  a  great  length.  As 
be  allegtirical  method  of  interpretation  was  in 
ull  force  among  them,  it  was  eaHV  for  them  to 
ind  their  own  ideas  everywhere.  Not  only  the 
)ld  and  New  Testaments,  not  only  poets  like 
lomer,  were  construed  in  this  fantnstic  style ; 
he  Ophites,  whom  Hippolytus  calls  Naassenes, 
band  even  in  the  drinking  songs  of  Anacreon  un- 
itternble  Gnostic  mysteries.  Among  all  theGnos- 
ic8,  Marcion  alone  made  use  of  literal  interpre- 
ation.  All  the  rest  hold  it  for  a  defect,  belong- 
Dg  to  the  psyohic  stand-point,  or  that  of  faith. 

Of  the  worship  of  the  Gnostics  little  is  known, 
iDce  they  made  it  an  interest  to  keep  the  mosit 
mportant  part  of  it  secret.  We  may  perceive 
I  two-fold  consequence  of  their  idealism.  Some 
equire  the  highest  simplicity,  that  the  spirit 
nay  not  be  disturbed  by  outward  things.  Mar- 
;ion  demanded  a  return  to  apostolical  plainness, 
rhich  seemed  to  him  to  be  disappearing  from 
he  Church.  The  most  of  them,  however,  wore 
tispoHed  by  their  fancy  to  a  pompous  worship. 
They  multiplied  symbols  for  their  ideas.  This 
s  known  of  the  followers  of  Marcus,  and  may 
w  inferred  in  the  case  of  others  from  their 
lymns.  The  Basilidians  celebrated,  even  in  the 
!d  cent.,  the  festival  of  Epiphany.  The  Mani- 
ibaeans  had  a  special  festival  in  honor  of  the 
nartyrdoro  of  their  founder.  Of  the  Simoniann 
ind  Carpocratiaos,  it  is  known  that  they  used 
mages  of  their  religious  heroes  in  their  wor- 
bip,  with  heathenish  mystical  rites  and  cere- 
noiiies  (comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  I.,  476-478, 
>D  the  cultus  of  the  Gnostics). 

Many  Gnostics  gave  themselves  to  magic. 
They  imitated  in  this  the  countless  impostors 
lod  philosophers  of  their  time,  who  pretended 
0  possess  not  only  divine  knowledge,  but  also 
ligher  powers,  exhibiting  in  proof  their  magical 
irts.  Hippolytus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
UyxPi^  gives  many  examples  of  these  heathen 
knd  Gnosiic  deceptions.  They  were  introduced 
)y  some  into  their  worship,  as  by  the  Marco- 
dans  in  the  Eucharist.  The  later  Basilidians 
ilso  lay  under  this  charge. 

Considering  the  talent  of  many  of  the  G nos- 
hes, and  the  religious  depth  of  single  persons 
imong  them,  and  looking  at  the  vast  commotion 
;bey  caused  in  the  Church  for  more  than  a  cen- 
;ary,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  by  their 
irrors  and  truths,  negatively  and  positively, 
^hey  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
course  of  Christianity.  When  the  Church  was 
n  danger  of  losing  herself  in  form  and  letter, 
md  falling  into  a  Jewish  spirit,  their  idealistic 
ipeoolation  gave  her  an  impulse  to  spiritual  re- 
Section  and  doctrinal  investigation.  General 
ind  particular  movements  were  powerfully  af- 
fected by  this.  It  was  not  without  reference  to 
the  rationalising  tendency,  that  Montanism  as- 
mmed  its  realistic,  practical,  and  supernatural 
shape,  and  won  influence  accordingly.     The 


Alexandrian  Christian  theology  stands,  through 
opposition  and  affinity,  still  more  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gnosis.  The  distinctive 
principles  of  Christianity  came  to  be  better  un- 
derst<K)d,  its  relations  to  Paganism  and  Judaism 
more  thoroughly  explored.  Marcion  called  to 
mind  its  original  form,  which  was  beginning  at 
many  points  to  be  darkened.  A  multitude  of 
doctrinal  problems  were  brought  before  the 
Church  ;  in  some  of  their  solutions  the  Gnostics 
were  in  advance  of  their  time ;  most  of  them 
were  successfully  controverted ;  but  all  contri- 
buted to  a  clearer  and  fuller  development  of 
Church  doctrine.  The  apologetic  interest  made 
new  progress.  Greater  attention  was  given  to 
exegesis.  The  higher  art  which  the  Gnostics 
applied  to  worship,  their  poetry  in  particular, 
was  not  without  its  effect.  In  all  these  rela- 
tions, however,  the  Church  was  only  led  to  feel 
and  affirm  more  and  more  her  own  distinction, 
as  the  true  and  only  proper  bearer  of  the  life 
which  had  come  down  to  her  from  the  Apostles. 
She  would  own  no  common  interest  with  the 
Gnostics  whatever. 

It  may  not  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the 
Church  teachers  who  stood  in  immediate  con- 
flict with  the  Gnosis,  were  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  a  phenomenon  which,  by  its  strange,  fantas- 
tic forms,  and  confused  mass  of  meaning,  has 
been  found  so  very  difficult  of  comprehension  in 
all  times.  They  saw  in  it,  for  the  most  part, 
nothing  but  error  and  folly,  proceeding  from 
enmity  toward  the  Church,  and  conditioned  by 
other  immoral  interests.  This  appears  in  the 
first  traces  of  controversy  which  we  find  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  the  writings  of  Jusitn, 
but  more  especially  in  the  earliest  full  disputa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  ttiyxPi  *is 
^v6ia¥vfjiav  yvtSffccof  of  Irenceus.  Neither  with 
him,  nor  with  later  polemics  and  historians 
down  to  modern  times,  do  we  find  any  attempt 
at  inward  classification;  all  goes  by  outward, 
more  or  less  accidental,  relations  and  distinc- 
tions. Hippolytus,  in  his  hityx<^  xofa  Kourwy 
alpiaBuv  (published  as  a  work  of  Origen  by  Mil- 
ler, Oxf.,  1851),  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
teacher  Irenseus,  but  carried  out  thoroughly  the 
notion  that  the  heresies  sprang  from  an  imita- 
tion of  the  heathen  philosophy.  The  knowledge 
of  which  they  boasted  was  there,  he  maintained, 
in  a  better  form.  To  confute  the  Gnostic  tenets, 
he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  refer  them  back  thus  to 
their  philosophical  source.  His  method,  for 
this  reason,  is  the  less  mixed  with  his  own 
thinking;  and  as  he  generally  gives  original 
extracts,  he  is  particularly  important  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  opponents.  TertuVian  carried 
on  the  controversy  with  still  more  passion,  espe- 
cially against  Marcion.  With  the  Alexandrians 
we  find  more  acknowledgment  of  the  specula- 
tive need  which  is  involved  in  the  Gnosis,  also 
more  frequent  attempts  to  separate  between  the 
true  and  the  false  in  their  theorems;  still,  oppo- 
sition is  by  far  the  most  predominant  here  also. 
Origen  holds  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion 
for  the  **  gates  of  hell,"  which  seek  to  swallow 
up  the  Church.  Eusebins  in  his  Church  His- 
tory, Epiphanius  in  his  principal  controversial 
work,  Theodoret  in  his  book  against  the  fables 
of  the  heretics,  are  valuable  as  additional  sovirooi 
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of  knowledge,  but  ebow  ibemielTee  no  lets  ex- 
claeive  in  tbeir  eocleeiMiical  stand-point.  The 
middle  ages  inherit  from  these  fathers  their  se- 
vere judgment,  with  less  knowledge  of  the  party 
condemned.  Even  the  Refurmatiun  did  not  lead 
at  once  to  any  better  understanding  of  the  case. 
Later  interests  first  led  here  to  more  exact  in- 
quiry, and  finally  to  more  just  opinion.  GoU- 
fried  Arnold,  who  had  himself  suffered  much 
TiUification  from  the  dominant  Church  party, 
entered  the  more  readily  thus  into  fellowship 
with  the  old  oppressed  sects.  If  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  Gnosis,  he  yet  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  judgment  of  their  opponents. 
Tbeir  reports  were  uncertain,  they  had  not  con- 
ferred with  the  obnoxious  parties  themselves,  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  denounce  them  in  the 
popular  interest.  Arnold's  so-called  "Impar- 
tial History"  has  the  merit  in  general,  of  having 
turned  more  attention  to  the  heretical  sects. 
The  Gnostics  came  thus,  among  others,  to  be 
more  thorouj^hly  studied.  Buddeus  investigated 
the  Valentinian  system,  and  derived  it  from  the 
Cabbala,  on  the  ground  of  many  real  coinci- 
dences discovered  by  him — which,  however, 
show  rather  the  derivation  of  both  from  a  com- 
mon source.  Massuei,  in  opposition  to  Buddeus, 
resolved  all  into  Platonism.  Both  failed,  in 
looking  at  the  Gnosis  only  under  its  Valentinian 
form.  Beausohre,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Manichaaism,  was  led  from  this  system 
into  an  inquirjf  concerning  the  older  Gnostics, 
which  in  addition  to  its  great  learning,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  view  that  the  main  source  of 
the  Gnosis  is  to  be  found  in  Oriental  ideas.  The 
great  point  with  him  is  the  dualistic  doctrine, 
which,  in  Gnostic  form,  had  found  adherents 
even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  by  Simon 
Magus — as  portrayed  in  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions— was  introduced  into  the  Church.  These 
vague  surmises  were  by  Mo9heim  [commentarii 
de  reb,  Chr,  ante  Const,  Mag,^  p.  333)  brought 
into  more  definite  shape.  Having,  with  sure 
tact,  discerned  the  Oriental  nature  of  the  Gnosis, 
be  undertook  to  point  out  the  elements  them- 
selves which  it  had  borrowed  from  the  East.  But 
as  he  also  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Asiatic  religions,  he  could  only  employ  the 
circle  of  abstracting  what  was  common  to  the 
Gnostic  systems,  and  making  this  then  to  be  the 
supposed  Oriental  Philosophy  from  which  the 
Gnosis  sprang  (comp.  H,  RotwVs  critical  history 
of  the  invefttigations  concerning  Gnosticism, 
from  the  Reformation  to  Mosheim,  in  his  theol. 
Schriften:  Berl.,  1847,  p.  177).  The  hint  for- 
nished  by  Mosheim,  so  suggestive  in  spite  of  its 
own  shortcomings,  with  its  particular  specimens 
of  unprejudiced,  purely  historical  investigation, 
contributed  materially  to  more  thorough  views 
of  the  whole  subject.  Still,  we  do  not  find  with 
him  a  proper  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
relative  historical  justification.  This  required 
wider  general  developments  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  the  waking  of  a  more  active 
sense  for  the  different  forms  of  Christian  life, 
and  for  the  manifold  wants  or  needs  which  lie 
at  the  ground  of  them,  especially  the  demand 
for  a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is 
the  grand  merit  of  Neander^s  work,  "  Genetic 


Sketches  of  the  prinoipal  OnosUo  System: 
1818,"  that,  coming  to  the  subject  with  ftoch 
qiialificatinn,  it  sought  out  the  different  vooroet 
and  precedents  of  the  Gnosis,  distributed  it  into 
a  circle  of  kindred  groups,  distinguished  the 
systems  according  to  their  inward  character, 
and  so  by  a  happy  division  proceeding  from  the 
most  essential  points  brought  light  into  the 
chaos,  while  it  unfolded  the  Christian  and  phi- 
losophical wants  which  proclaimed  themseUes 
in  the  strange  phenomena,  bv  referring  them  to 
more  general  and  familiar  Airms.  When  oeee 
the  peculiar  signification  of  these  ideas,  the 
depth  of  spiritual  meaning  which  lay  invoked 
in  such  great  errors,  had  been  thus  disclosed,  it 
became  easier  to  understand  also  the  influence 
they  had  exerted  for  so  long  a  period,  as  well  si 
to  estimate  the  period  itself  in  ita  proper  light 
At  the  same  time  appeared  the  Prolegomena  to 
a  work  on  the  Gnostics  by  Lewald  (de  doetriaa 
gnojttiea:  1818),  which  the  modest  author  him- 
self, however,  held  to  be  superfluous  after  the 
performance  of  Neander.  MUhler,  in  his  Emsj 
on  the  Rise  of  Gnosticism,  excludes  Platooi»m 
altogether  as  a  source,  and  derives  it  from  Pa- 
ganism, under  the  influence  more  particolsrlj 
of  the  gross  dualism  of  the  East.  The  proper 
principle  of  it,  however,  he  finds  to  be  a  mists- 
ken  Christian  interest  Taking  up  again  the 
notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  Gnosis  sprang 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil,  he  thinks 
that  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  an  overstrained 
sense  of  sin,  which  led  to  a  diabolizatiim  of  nor 
ture.  In  this  view,  limited  to  a  single  aspect  of 
the  subject  only,  it  is  sought  to  make  Gnosticisin 
a  forerunner  of  Protestantism,  in  which  tho  in- 
thor  tries  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  like  prin- 
ciple. /.  Matier^a  histoire  critique  du  gnoiti- 
cisme:  1828,  2d  ed.,  1843,  is  an  elegantly  writ- 
ten work,  which  goes  with  extensive  knowled«e 
into  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  and  its  several 
systems,  but  labors  under  the  fault  of  baring  no 
adequate  principle  of  division.  The  highly  in- 
tellectual and  learned  work  of  Baur,  on  the 
Christian  Gnosis,  1835,  opens  a  new  view  of  the 
whole  subject.  He  considers  it  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  representing  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute religion  in  the  different  moving  forces  of 
its  progressive  development.  Religion  and  iti 
forces  are  apprehended  by  it,  however,  not  sc- 
cording  to  abstract  idea,  but  under  the  concrete 
figures  and  positive  forms  in  which  they  bad 
made  themselves  historically  objective,  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  appeared.  It  follovs 
the  development,  accordingly,  in  the  relationf 
of  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianitj, 
which  are  represented  in  hyle,  the  demiurge, 
and  Christ — or  under  an  anthmpological  riev, 
in  the  hylic,  psychic,  and  pneumatic  classes  of 
men.  Hence  the  division  of  the  systems  into, 
1st,  such  as  join  Christianity  with  Heatheniio 
and  Judaism  (Basilides,  Yalentinus,  the  Opb* 
ites) ;  2d,  such  as  oppose  Christianitv  to  Juda- 
ism and  Heathenism  ^Marcion^ ;  3d,  such  aj 
identify  Christianity  with  Judaism,  in  npfwsi- 
tion  to  Heathenism.  Here  Baur,  sh  Hom  likl^ 
wise,  reckons  the  Clementine  homilies,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  characterised,  however,  a> 
Ebionitism,  with  a  mixture  of  Gnostic  elenientt. 
Baur  hopes  to  render  the  conoeption  ot  ti» 
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yDoaifl  more  clearly  definite  in  this  way.    Bat 

hese  sharp  disbiDciions  would  seem  to  wrong 
U  actual  historical  constitution,  which  was  no- 
oriously  of  a  somewhat  flowing  character.  The 
epresentation  is  too  much  a  matter  of  reflec- 
ioD,  its  forms  are  too  modern,  it  is  in  too  close 
inalogy  with  the  problem  and  terms  of  the  re- 
ent  comparative  philosophy  of  religion.  What 
3  observable  at  other  points,  that  single  aspects 
f  Gnostic  thinking  are  made  to  pass  for  the 
rhole  idea,  holds  true  at  once  of  the  ground 
lypotbesis—- the  comparison  of  religions.  The 
irnblem  of  the  relation  which  Christianity  bus- 
ulna  to  previous  history,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
uestions — one,  too,  of  wide  influence  —  with 
rhich  the  Gnostic  systems  are  employed ;  but 
:  is  going  quite  too  far,  to  think  of  deriving 
rem  this  all  their  other  ideas.  The  Gnosis  is 
o  eclectic  religious  philosophy,  in  which  the 
omparison  of  religions  takes  an  important 
lace ;  but  it  is  no  compnradve  philosophy  of 
eligion.  The  work  of  Botad,  already  men- 
iuoed,  handles  single  inquiries,  in  a  f ragmen- 
try  manner,  with  great  force  and  effect.  BU' 
ir*s  History  of  Philosophy  ajso,  in  its  own 
rovince,  has  some  instructive  disquisitions  on 
tie  principal  Gnostic  systems  (comp.  Articles 
ksilides,  VaieiUinus,  C^hiits,  Marcion). 

Jacobi. — Nevin, 
Goar,  St.9  a  Bomanian  hermit^  from  Aoui- 
mia,  who  settled  in  the  6th  cent,  on  the  left 
ank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  place  called  after  him, 
i.Goar,  between  Bin^en  and  Coblents,  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine  province.  Here,  though  not 
onnected  with  any  cloister  or  bishopric,  he  lived 
le  life  of  a  hermit,  and,  by  self-denial  and 
reaching  of  the  Gospel,  labored  fur  the  spread 
f  Christianity.  His  lonely  cell,  situate  in  the 
lost  lovely  valley  of  the  Rhine,  became  thus  a 
ew  refuge  for  our  holy  religion.  W?»en  he  lived 
od  died  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  From 
n  inscription  on  the  Church  of  St.  Goar,  he 
ied  611.  During  his  journey  to  the  Bishop 
kusticus  of  Triers,  who  distrusted  his  evangeli- 
al  freedom  and  independence,  he  performed 
uch  miracles  that  the  Bishop  grew  ashamed  of 
ifflself,  and  the  people  venerated  him  as  a  con- 
'(UMor.  An  arch  was  soon  made  to  surmount 
is  grave,  upon  which  was  built  the  cloister- 
hurch,  which  was  constructod  in  its  present 
jrm,  1444-1469,  and  remodelled,  1843.— At  the 
^iet  in  Lippspringe,  782,  Charlemagne  declared 
:  the  projperty  of  the  empire,  and  gave  it  to  the 
bbacy  or  Prlim.  —  Si.  Goar  was  the  first  town 
n  the  Rhine,  and  on  its  Uft  bank,  where  was 
itroduced,  by  order  of  Landgrave  Philip  of 
lesse,  the  Reformation ;  and  that,  too,  after  the 
vangel.  Be/ormed  style.  The  Reformed  faith 
mintained  its  ground,  although  later  (since 
^26)  a  Lutheran  Church  was  instituted,  and  in 
029  a  Rtjman  Catholic,  the  altar  of  which  was 
acked  by  the  sword  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
1031),  who  re-established  the  evangelical  wor- 
hip.  The  transition  of  the  Landgrave  Ernst  of 
lesse-Rheinfels  to  the  Catholic  Church  (1652), 
iiuugh  it  occasioned  (1654)  the  founding  of  a 
)athulic  congregation  in  the  town,  did  not  anni- 
ilate  the  evangelical  doctrine  (comp.  Gesch.  St. 
Soar,  by  A,  Chrebd:  St.  Goar,  1848,  though  it 
etrays  partiality  to  Rome{  so  also  the  K.-G. 


Deatschl.  by  BeUberg:  GiSttingen,  1846,  L,  {  80- 
84).  M.  GtosL.— ^rmen/rou/. 

Oooh»  John  von,  properly  John  Puppar,  bom 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  belonged  to 
that  class  of  contemplative  men  who,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Church  of  Rome,  desired  a  refor- 
mation, insisted  on  a  fru  use  of  the  Seripiures, 
and  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christian  freedom. 
We  have  very  little  certain  knowledge  of  his 
external  life.  lu  the  year  1451,  he  established 
an  Order  of  Canonesses  in  Mechlin,  and  endea- 
vored to  reform  the  cloisters  of  this  place.  For 
24  years  he  acted  as  Rector,  or  Father-Confes- 
sor, of  his  house  of  deaconesses  at  Thabor.  Died 
March  28,  1475.  —  Ullmann  thus  characterises 
him:  "Gooh  was  a  man  of  great  depth  and 
acuteness,  of  living  piety,  conioined  witlu con- 
vincing logic.  Though  more  inclined  to  quiet 
meditation  than  to  outward  activity,  the  freely 
out-spoken  results  of  his  thinking  operated  pow- 
erfully on  practical  life.  Not  so  learned  and 
comprehensive,  less  active  and  reformatory  than 
his  friend  Wessel,  he  was  more  profound  and 
inward.  Though  not  so  mystical  as  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  he  was  more  logical  and  scientific,  bet- 
ter versed  in  theology,  and  more  decided  in  his 
zeal  for  the  direct  reformation  of  religion  and 
the  Church." — (Comp.  Dr,  C.  Ullmann'a  Refor- 
matoren  vor  der  Reformation,  Vol.  L,  p.  17-174). 

K.  SuDHOFF. — ErmeatrouL 

Ood  is — God.  Theology  might  rest  satisfied 
with  this  definition,  as  against  the  unwarranted 
demands  of  science,  were  it  not  still  necessary 
to  give  account  to  itself  of  the  reasons  of  such 
a  sublime  tautolog^r.  Accordingly,  it  must  ex- 
press itself  concerning  the  capability  of  knowing, 
concerning  the  idea  and  concerning  the  aitributes 
of  God,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  2%e  capability  of  knowing  God, — The  above 
applied  tautology  secures  this  much,  that  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  know  God.  Even  Athe- 
ology  must  be  able  to  say  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  something  which  exists  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  in  language.  Or  at  least,  to 
say  that  God  cannot  l^  known  involves  His 
unreality ;  because  if  it  is  admitted  or  proven 
that  God  is,  it  cannot  remain  absolutelv  un- 
known what  or  how  Ho  is.  The  knowledge  of 
existence  find  the  form  of  existence  mutually 
condition  each  otlier.  All  the  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God  have  their  point  of  departure, 
contents,  and  end,  in  some  divine  form  of  exist- 
ence (power,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness).  See 
Nit%ach*s  system  der  christl.  Lebre,  1851.  p.  16 ; 
Bitter,  Uber  die  Erkonutniss  Gottes  in  der  Welt, 
1856,  p.  232. 

With  regard  to  the  invisibility,  inexpressibi- 
lity,  incapacity  of  knowing,  inscrutability,  and 
incomprehensibility  of  God,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
first  of  all,  that  not  each  of  these  negatives  in- 
volves every  other,  especially  that  incomprehen- 
sibility does  not  involve  incapacity  of  knowing; 
and  then,  that  none  of  them  are  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  unbelief  or  of  doubt,  but  in  order  to 
give  more  room  to  the  claims  of  revelation  or  to 
the  rights  of  faith.  The  latter  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  the  passages  John  1 :  18,  '*Ab  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;"  1  John  4  :  12,  and 
1  Tim.  6  :  16.    God  is  only  revealed  in  Christ, 
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Tit.:  to  faith  and  through  love,  which  is  his 
essence,  or  generally  only  in  his  works.  The 
Lord  has  certainly  given  manifuiatiotu  of  his 
glury,  but  theHe  only  through  a  mediation^  by 
means  of  a  reflection  (Ex.  33  :  20).  Faith,  not 
sight,  belongs  to  the  present  stage  of  existence 
and  of  knowled^  (2  Cor.  5  :  7 ;  1  Cor.  13 :  12). 
Therefore,  God  ts  to  be  knoum,  InU  only  in  so  far 
as  he  makes  himself  Ariuncm,  and  in  so  far  as  the 

Eassive  or  active  human  receptivity  extends, 
iterally  to  see  God  would  be  fatal  to  a  created, 
sinful  being  (Judges  6  :  22;  Isaiah  6  :  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  the  dead  and 

Serverted  knowledge  of  God  (Rom.  I  :  21 ;  3 
ohn  11 ;  James  2  :  19),  a  seeing,  beholding,  is 
allowed  to  living  knowledge,  with  which  are 
connected  the  ways  of  knowing  God  opened  by 
mystic  theology.  Science  also  trusts  in  the  in- 
nate laws  of  the  understanding  as  instruments 
to  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  truth.  To  know 
the  truth,  the  reason,  and  object  of  phenomena 
in  their  connection,  in  their  unity,  is  a  process 
which  leads  from  every  point  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  perfect  and  real  being.  Every  science 
which  perceives  something  true  and  good  in  the 
world,  in  nature  and  reason,  perceives  thereby 
a  power  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and,  as  this 
is  not  to  be  viewed  abstractly,  God  from  eter- 
nity {Hitter,  I,  c,  p.  472  sq. ;  SuabedisseUy  Meta- 
physic,  1836,  p.  143).  But  it  is  religion  which 
decides  and  defines  evervthin^  for  men.  and 
therefore  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  felt 
ond  known  before^all  reflection  and  speculation. 
The  mind  is  able  to  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
God  from  without.  Knowledge  and  will,  inten- 
tion and  impulse,  are  so  rooted  in  the  mind,  that 
the  one  conditions  the  other.  Sin  is  therefore 
repuenance  to  the  truth,  and  knowledge  is  a 
moral  act.  God  can  alone  be  rightly  taught, 
named,  and  comprehended  in  Christ;  but  the 
contents  of  revelation  do  not  become  ours  when 
we  have  merely  appropriated  the  dead  letter  by 
faith.  The  receptivity  for  divine  illumination 
first  begins  after  the  perfected  introversion 
of  man.  The  man,  emptied  of  himself  by  spi- 
ritual discipline  and  denial  of  the  world,  per- 
ceives the  light  and  love  of  God  more  and  more, 
until  he  is  transformed  to  the  divine  image,  and 
wills  and  thinks  of  God  bv  God.  The  original 
and  typical  lowly  life  and  sufferings  of  Chri^^t 
roust  repeat  themselves  in  him  who  comes  to 
God  bv  Uim,  and  in  whom  God  is  to  reveal 
Himself.  But  as  the  way  of  science  leads  to 
excess,  so  also  the  way  of  mysticism.  By  the 
former,  the  thinker  imagines  that  the  more  he 
has  separated  himself  from  historical  and  moral 
conditions,  and  depends  upon  himself  alone,  the 
more  certainly  he  is  able  to  attain  to  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  absolute,  of  God ;  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  created  life  is  mingled,  as  a  drop  in  the 
sea  of  theopantism.  Only  th»  faith  of  the 
Church  moaerates  both  tendencies,  compels 
them  mutually  to  test  each  other,  and  insisted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  on  this, 
that  there  is  only,  aeara  to  i^txxw,  a  real  and  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  God  through  his  revelntion. 
Theincomprehensibilityofthedivine Being  is  not 
only  a  fixed  postulate,  but  also  this,  that  every 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God  is  also  an 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  incompre- 


hensibility of  God.  The  religion  or  monothe- 
istic fanaticism  (in  Judaism  and  Islamism)  has, 
according  to  experience,  provoked  the  most  craai 
pantheism,  whilst  all  the  imperfections  an^ 
dangers  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  extra 
and  supramundane  God,  were  overcome  by  the 
apparent  tritheism  of  Christianity. — (Compare 
Nitzsch's  Syst.  d.  christl.  Lehre,  1851,  p.  188.) 

II.  The  idea  of  Qod  and  the  divine  name. — 
God  can  certainly  be  named  and  distingnii^bed 
by  language  from  every  other  object ;  still,  ike 
name,  which  absolutely  expresses  bis  essence,  ia 
not  to  bo  found,  and  is  a  deep  mystery.  Far- 
ther, we  arc  certainly  able  to  determine  in 
thought  the  essence  and  life  of  God  known  to 
UN,  over  against  our  consciousness  of  the  world, 
of  nature,  or  of  self;  but  we  are  not  able  ade- 
quately and  correctly  to  define  the  contents  of 
the  conception,  God.  Christian  theologian*. 
from  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stmm. 
V.  Pott.,  p.  251  sq.)  to  the  Protestant  scholas- 
tics, agree  in  these  negations  and  affirmations. 
fSee  Twesien,  Vorlesungen  Uber  die  I>o^mstik. 
2  Bd.,  1  Abth.,  p.  7,  and  the  works  on  Chnstiaa 
dogmatics  by  Bretschneider,  Klein,  Jfase,  and 
Schmid.)  The  same  is  meant  when  the  distiQc* 
tion  is  made,  in  this  case,  between  definition  and 
description,  real  and  nominal  definition,  de- 
ment already  gave  the  reasons  for  the  iropossi* 
bilitv  of  a  more  perfect  definition,  in  a  manner 
similar  to,  but  more  complete  than  ex.  gr,  Ger- 
hard: "  How  is  it  possible  to  express  or  explaio 
in 'words,  what  is  neither  species,  nor  member 
of  an  antithesis,  nor  quality,  nor  atom,  nor 
number,  and  is  also  nothing  contingent  nor  sub- 
ject to  accident.  Also,  the  all  would  not  be  & 
proper  det^ignation,  for  God  is  the  father  of  the 
all.  Just  as  little  is  He  a  part,  for  the  unit  i^ 
indivisible  and  again  eternal,  beoaaae  it  cso 
neither  be  penetrated  nor  limited."  Notwitb- 
Mtanding  we  apply  the  category  of  being  or  es- 
sence as  that  which,  in  a  measure,  is  xnoat  com- 
mon and  simple  to  the  Deity  and  the  creature, 
in  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  describing  tbe 
contents  of  the  idea  of  God,  ex.  gr,  ens^  essentia, 
substantia  (vitaf),  well  knowing  that  all  this 
said  concerning  God  is  valid  in  a  different  sense 
than  when  said  concerning  tbe  world.  This  i* 
so  to  such  an  extent,  that  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians have  not  been  wanting,  who,  in  riev 
of  the  finite,  contingent,  and  mutable  existecev 
of  things,  have  not  hesitated  to  begin  with  tbe 
non-existence  of  God  as  the  rudimental  p>rm 
of  the  idea.  Or,  it  is  said,  God  is  super-^ubstaw- 
tial.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  langaa^  of  the 
schools  has  always  returned  to  the  being  as  tht 
first  position  ;  and  even  the  ancient  metaphj;!- 
cal  usage  of  the  terms,  the  first,  first  essen^ 
(llollaz),  first  mover,  have  not  been  r^j-.trici. 
because  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  think  <>t 
God  otherwise  than  in  ordine  ad  res  creedni. 
And  yet  the  so-called  ens  primum  cannot  be  e^ 
tablished  in  this  way,  because,  on  account  cf 
the  reference  to  the  creature,  the  question  is  not 
at  all  concerning  mere  number  or  order,  l^i 
concerning  absolute  causality,  and  concernine 
the  perfection  of  the  ))ein^;  therefore  Cfincemin^ 
the  self-dependent,  infinite,  but  aU-embraeinc 
essence.  This  also  does  not  consist  ahogerh^ 
in  this,  that  it  causes  and  effects  something,  f^ 
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it  18  an  fif  iivtw,  2t  ivrov,  Kpo  dvfov.  And  hence 
it  is.  that  in  Pnitefttant  ctmfeMions  of  faith, 
the  definition  is  immediately  connected  with  n 
predicate  of  being  or  cHiience,  an  infinUnm^  neces- 
tan'um.  Lately  the  predicate  absofuivm  in  ui^ed 
instead  of  every  other.  If,  now,  we  were  to  add 
Lhe  ii  aurcv  and  tif  avroy  to  the  idea  of  causality 
ind  final  end  as  embmeed  in  the  ens  absoluium^ 
h'lH  idea,  as  such,  would  either  comprehend  love 
ind  personality,  or  contain  these  as  implied  ele- 
nents.  Hence,  the  complete  conception  of  being 
'eqiiires  that  Spirii  and  Personaliiif — tpiritualis, 
nttUigenM — be  combined  with  the  definition  of 
ihsolute  existence  (Rothe:  Natur,  Geist,  Per- 
ionlicfikeitOottes ;  s.  theol.  Ethik,  in  der  Grund- 
egun^).  In  proportion  as  Pantheism  began  to 
jedanr;erou8,  was  {rreater  stress  laid  on  the  idea 
>f  Personality  ( Fichte,  Idee  der  Pers5nl. ;  Fischer, 
(lee  der  Gottheit).  Thus  were  elaborated  logico- 
netaphysical  triads,  which  sometimes  approii- 
nnted,  sometimes  receded  from  the  dogma  of 
he  Trinity.  Though  the  affirmation  of  the  Dt- 
ine  Personality  occasioned  the  ascription  of  it 
>T  some  (as  by  Swedenborg)  to  God  only  as  in 
be  Sim,  or  only  to  the  Father,  whilst  it  was 
lenied  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet,  ns  the  idea  itself 
loes  not  forbid  that  of  three  subnistences,  mo- 
tern  speculative  theology  has  not  hesitated  to 
)ase  it  on  the  anah>gical  explanation  of  the 
i'rinitnrian  doctrine  (see  Tttenten,  II.  Abth., 
u  194-216) ;  nor  could  it  perplex  those  who, 
pretending  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  Person- 
ility  from  individuality,  regarded  absolute  Per- 
nnulity  as  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms. 
Hirough  Personality,  the  subject  is  separated 
rithin  itself  into  thought,  knowledge,  and  will, 
rhilst  the  relation  is  still  preservf'd  between  the 
)iTine  life  and  the  human.'  Though  Person 
nd  Personality  are  conceptions  not  directly  ex- 
tressed  in  Scriptures,  they  are  contained  in  such 
rords  as  Father,  Lord,  Saciour,  etc.  The  idea 
f  God  as  love,  necessitates  ^hat  of  Personality  ; 
re  arc  thus  fully  justified  in  connecting  the  di- 
ine  perfection  in  love  with  that  of  life  {God  is 
Spirii),  and,  in  order  properly  to  express  the 
tibliciil  doctrine  of  the  Divine  essence,  to  con- 
iti(»n  His  Personality  by  the  idea  of  love  (Syst. 
.  cbristl.  Lehre,  {  Gl).  ** Determined  is  the  di- 
ine  being  which  determines  all,''  but  to  fix  and 
)  condition  everything  is  to  be  absolutely  good 
nd  free ;  hence,  as  there  cannot  be  any  higher 
^Xoi  of  the  endless,  these  constitute  the  simplest 
lements  of  the  idea  of  God,  With  this  accord 
assages  of  Scripture,  such  as :  God  is  a  Spirit, 
lOve,  the  Lord. 

Before  we  can  decide  the  question  whether 
iod  can  be  named  or  not  (apuvo/Mtoff  oppi^of), 
e  must  reflect  on  the  idea  of  a  name.  A  name 
I  a  designation  by  means  of  language  of  any- 
thing that  may  be  thought  and  represented, — 
Tvvrtxoy,  iv6»ixri»w.  All  languages  have,  in 
jme  sense,  the  name  of  God,  which  does  not 
laim  to  express  absolutely  the  being  of  Divi- 
ity,  but  positions.  Even  Polytheism  has  a 
ame  for  the  abstract  of  all  its  gods  which  sets 
>rth  the  ideas  of  might,  power,  causality.  Phi- 
Mophic  Monotheism  aims  at  the  reduction  of 
lolytbeistio  piuraliiy  to  a  concrete  unity  which, 
ven  when  fully  accomplished,  cannot  surmount 
he  incomprehensibleDess  of  God.  In  the  sphere 


of  RewJation,  the  only  true  God  names  himself. 
The  idea  of  a  name,  designating  essence  and 
person,  now  obtains  a  wider  meaning.  The 
entire  contents  of  the  self-revelation  of  God,  Hit 
Word,  together  with  all  memorials  and  customs, 
ofllces  and  transactions  appertaining  to  it,  give 
God  a  name,  present! ate  hts  existence,  mediate 
his  glory,  and  demand  obedience,  faith,  holiness, 
and  worship.  Thus,  it  is  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  the  angel  accompanying  the  Israeli ttsh  army 
(Exod.  23) ;  he  is  blessed  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  118) ;  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  hallowed  (Matt.  6:9).  Jesus  alone 
is  the  full  name  of  God,  the  Father  (Phil.  2; 
Col.  3  :  17).  A  wcnliar  (Exod.  3  :  14;  6  :  3) 
name  is  God  of  Revelation,  which  expresses  not 
so  much  a  predicate  ns  the  eternal  essence  of 
God  revealing  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  time 
(Beck,  chr.  Lehrwissensch.).  For,  though  the 
name  Jehovah  designates  in  its  root  being 
(Seyn),  it  goes  beyond  the  philosophical  idea  of 
absolute  existence,  and  denotes  also  the  proffres- 
sine  revelation  of  God.  He  is  the  First  and  the 
Last  (Kev.  1  :  8).  The  names  Father  and  Sa- 
viour (Isa.  63  :  16  ;  64 :  8),  set  forth  new  phases 
of  the  Divine  being,  referring,  as  they  do,  to  the 
grat*e  and  love  of  God  toward  his  people  (Hen^ 
steiiherg,  die  Gottesnamen  des  Pentateuch). 

III.  The  Attribvtes  of  God. — Theology  never 
allows  these  to  be  regarded  us  something  differ- 
ent fVom  the  Divine  essence.  Appropriately 
termed  by  Suahedissen,  I,  c,  p.  150,  Conceptions 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  His  relation  to  the  vorltL 
In  considering  them,  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  single  one  be  separated  from  the  Divine 
being  ns  a  unity,  but  looked  at  as  always  sub- 
sisting therein.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  attribute  expresnes  anything  of 
God  different  or  new.  The  chief  question  is  not 
how  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  them,  whether  in 
the  way  of  negation,  climax,  or  causality ;  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  essence  is  the  root 
of  that  of  His  attributes,  and  a  mechanical  put- 
ting together  of  ideas  will  not  lead  to  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  His  being.  Of  as  little  ser- 
vice, in  this  respect,  is  the  Gnostic  primum  ens, 
which  is  without  predicate.  Nor  is  speculation 
about  the  Absolute,  the  One,  the  source  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  attributes.  This  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  living  God  is  believed  and 
acknowledged  according  to  the  degrees  in  which 
He  reveals  himself  to  our  experience,  which,  ns 
the  case  requires,  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
the  pious  reception  of  Divine  truth.  Conse- 
quently, what  is  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  God 
must  be  sought  for  where  the  religious  life  has 
manifested  itself  in  its  original  fulness  and 
purity,  vii. :  in  its  written  records,  or  in  the 
historical  and  practical  life  of  Revelation.  The- 
ology, therefore,  must  pay  respect  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Bible,  to  their  development  as  con- 
tained in  both  Testaments,  to  the  Qualifying 
expressions  that  denote  the  •pecial  way  in 
which,  at  any  particular  time,  God  has  made 
himself  known,  to  the  continuity  of  and  con- 
nection between  His  principal  works  and  de- 
signs, and  to  the  method  oi  representation  by 
grouping  and  pairing.  Love,  Spirit,  Life.  Light, 
designate  essence  or  being,  following  which  are 
Ghry  and  Holiness;  in  like  order*  Bnoer  and 
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Wisdom,  Power  and  Chtodnua,  Chodneas  and 
Wisdom,  The  ethical  character  of  the  Chrit- 
iian  doctrine  of  Qod  requires  special  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  modis  of  holy  Love  — Justice 
and  TnUhfulness^  T^ruihfuhiess  and  Goodness, 
finally,  to  the  frequent  grouping  of  Gracious, 
Merct/ul,  JjSng- Suffering,  Grace  and  Tnith  or 
Faithfulness,  Theology  has. not  yet  succeeded 
in  the  attempt  satisfactorily  to  classify  the  attri- 
butes. Fur  a  long  time  it  was  content  with  di- 
viding them  into  negative  and  affirmative,  active 
and  pttsiiive,  absolute  and  relative,  natural  and 
moral,  communicable  and  incommunicable.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  something  deficient  about 
these  diviiiions,  e,  g,,  properly  speaking,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  a  divine  attribute  was  incom- 
municable, as,  according  to  the  promi8e,  2  Pet. 
1,  man  was  to  be  made  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature.  The  dualism  which  existed  in  these 
was  not  obviated  by  the  Wolffian  theory  (e,  g, 
Gruner),  which  deduced  the  attributes  from  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Spirit,  nor  by  that  of  Oetinger, 
who  started  with  Qod  as  the  absolute  unity  of 
natural  and  spiritual  life,  nor  by  that  of  Henke*s 
infinite  goodness,  Tieftrunk  (Censur  des  prot. 
Lebrbegriffes)  and  Bretschneider  (Dogm.)  avoid- 
ed the  mixture  of  the  religious  element  with 
mere  philosophy,  by  distinguishing  in  the  attri- 
butes those  which  belong  to  the  Divine  essence, 
and  those  which  do  not.  An  advance  was  made 
by  the  nationalist  Biihme  (Lehre  v.  d.  gotti.  £i- 
gensch.  1821)  who  dintinguished  between  the 
Divine  perfections  belonging  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  to  the  moral  world  in  particular. 
According  to  Schleiermacher,  as  our  religious 
feelings  have  to  do  either  with  the  special  Chris- 
tian consciousnefls  which  is  filled  with  the  ideas 
of  redemption,  sin,  and  grace,  or  with  the  tfn»> 
versal  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  to  this  latter 
can  be  referred  the  Omnipotence,  the  Omni- 
science, the  Omnipresence  of  Qod;  to  the  former, 
his  Holiness,  Justice,  Love,  llnd  Wisdom.  Dis- 
satiiified  still,  theologians  returned  to  the  old 
scholastic  method  of  division,  man  being  the 
type,  into  Being  (Leben).  Fbwer,  Knowledge, 
Will.  As  Feeling  also  became  the  basis  of  a 
division  (Ilakn,  Hose,  Lange),  it  became  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  e,  g,,  the  difference  that  ob- 
tained between  the  repentance  of  God  and  that 
of  man.  Ilollaz:  qucecunque  a  crealiiris  trans- 
feruniur  ad  Deum,  repurganda  sunt  prius  et  turn 
demum  attribuenda.  On  Anthropopathism,  see 
Augustin's  Confess.,  4. 

An  essential  improvement  on  this  doctrine 
was  made  by  Elwert,  Tub.  Ztschr.,  1830,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Twesten,  Yorles.  II.,  1,  p.  44,  who, 
selecting  as  the  principal  attributes  Power  and 
Love,  ranged  the  rest  beneath  them  ;  the  former 
being  distinguished  as  absolute,  ruling,  from  the 
ruled  and  from  Omnipresence,  the  latter,  in  dis- 
tinction from  virtue  and  happiness,  as  Holiness 
and  Goodness,  from  freedom  and  sin,  as  Justice 
and  Grace,  Similar  to  this  in  some  points, 
in  others  different,  the  plan  pursued  by  Kitzsch 
in  his  System  d.  Chr.  Lehre,  who,  on  the  theory 
that  ontological  definitions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  axiomatic  doctrine,  affirms  that  the  theolo- 
l^ian  has  only  to  discover  the  manifold  relation 
It  sustains  to  the  world.  A  two-fold  distinction 
must  now  be  drawn.    On  the  one  band,  the  re- 


lation to  finite  being  in  general,  and  to  finite 
personality  in  particular,  gives  rise  to  difiTerent 
conceptions  of  God  complementary  of  each 
other ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  Biblical  d«>etriDe 
of  God  presents  two  views,  one  of  which  places 
llini  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  contingency,  the  other  brings  Him  into 
the  closest  possible  proximity  to  His  creatures. 
This  double  distinction  corresponds  in  part  with 
the  division  into  natural  and  moral  attributes, 
and  in  part  with  that  into  anlimited  and  causal. 
The  unlimited  for  the  cosmical  sphere  are  Eter- 
nity and  Immensity,  the  causal,  Alinii^huneBS, 
Omniscience,  Omnipresence;  the  unlimited  for 
the  ethical.  Holiness,  Wisdom,  Happiness,  the 
qilMsal,  Justice  and  Faithfulness  (com  p.  upon 
this  point,  Bruck,  Lehre  von  den  icottl.  £i- 
gensch. — Though  this  doctrine  has  made  great 
progress  since  the  time  of  the  older  Tbeolog.,  it 
IS  still  involved  in  unexplained  difficulties  which 
grow  out  of  the  metaphysics  of  time  and  space, 
and  the  effort  to  conceive  of  a  self-limitation  on 
the  part  of  Qod  which  does  not  detract  from  Hia 
absoluteness.  Sound  religious  feeliofr*  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  Holy  Scripture,  will  enable 
us  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  that  may  be  inhe- 
rent in  the  subject,  or  be  started  by  spocalation. 
Herein  are  displayed  the  Glory  and  Holiness  of 
His  Love,  and  the  idea  of  Justificaiion  by  faitX 
that  God,  in  entering  into  fellowship  with  man, 
should  still  remain  God  (System  d.  cbristl. 
Lehre,  6.  Ausg.,  p.  178 ;  Weisse,  die  Christolog. 
Luthers  und  die  christol.  Aufgabe  der  £vangel. 
Theol.,  1852  n.  1855).  An  essential  improve- 
ment of  this  doctrine  might  be  made  by  repre- 
senting the  attributes  not  only  per  ae,  but  in  vuir 
organic  conneciiou  with  tlte  entire  dogma  of  God 
(his  Essence,  Persons,  Works,  and  Decrees). 
The  attempt  of  Thoma^ius  in  this  direction  has 
not  vet  been  carried  forward  to  a  sueceiKful 
result.         ^  K.  J.  Nitzsch. — Beck. 

God,  Friends  o£  —  This  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  mystical  writings  of  South  Gei^ 
many  and  Switzerland,  during  the  second  half 
of  the  14th  century.  In  the  sermons  of  Tauler, 
and  in  some  tracts  by  Suso  and  others,  it  very 
often  designates  in  a  general  way  persons  who, 
in  the  then  existing  political  and  ecelesia^tieal 
confusion,  and  under  the  calamities  with  which 
the  nations  were  visited,  found  comfort  and 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  who  called  them- 
selves, according  to  John  15  :  15,  the  Friends  of 
God.  Such  Friends  of  God  were  found  in  the 
monasteries,  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  and 
among  the  citisens  of  the  towns.  In  difitereot 
places  the^  united  together  and  formed  assucia- 
tions,  which  were  connected  with  each  utlier. 
Priests  and  monks  preached  in  these  amncis* 
ttons,  or  they  preserved  and  promoted  the  piety 
of  the  members  by  circulating  German  wriiinge. 
To  these  laborers  belongs,  among  others,  Herny 
von  Nordlingen,  who  labored  for  a  time  in  Bi» 
varia,  Swabia,  Switserland,  and  Alsace. 

But  latterly  it  has  appeared  tliat  the  name 
was  used  then  in  a  narrower  sense.  There  ex- 
isted,  namely,  a  secret  league,  which,  althoogh 
it  did  not  separate  from  the  Church  to  ctmneet 
with  the  sects  (although  the  Waldenses  are 
sometimes  called  Friends  of  God),  had,  nevei^ 
theless,  other  ends  in  view,  besides  securing  to 
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members  the  possibility  of  a  contemplative 
i»     The   orif^inator  and  head  of  thiH  league 
8  a  man  'whose  remarkable  character  w  not 
ficiently    known.     In  the  manuHOript  docu- 
$nts  which  speak  of  his  labors,  he  is  for  the 
>8t  part  only  designated  as  "  the  illuminated 
rman/'  or  "  the  great  friend  of  Ood  from  the 
;h lands  ;"  we  believe  that  we  have  found  his 
\l  name  only  in  two  places  —  in  the  sentence 
alnst  the  friend  of  Gi»d,  Martin  of  Mayence, 
irncd   at  Cologne,  1393  (according  to  a  Stras- 
ir^  MS.  printed  as  appendix  to  the  life  of  Tau- 
r,  Hamburg,  1841,   p.  239),  and  in   Nider's 
>rmicariua  (Strasburg,  1517,  4to.,  fol.  40);  in 
»th  ph&ces  he  is  called  Nicholas  of  Basle.     His 
story  is  dark,  and  mixnd  with  legends,  fn  no 
bich  it  tsi   not  easy  always  to  distinguish  the 
uth.    He  WAS  the  son  of  a  rich  merchnnt,  with 
horn  he  early  made  long  journeys.     Educated 
t  the  imaginative  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
as  aceuii turned  from  child hfK>d  daily  to  medi* 
lie  upon  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  pains 
r  Mary.      This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him, 
bile  yet  a  youth,  from  connecting  himself  with 
ie  son  of  a  knight,  and,  af>er  the  death  of  his 
arents,  vrho  left  him  a  large  inheritance,  fntm 
bandoning  trade,  in  order  that  he  might  visit 
astles    and    tournaments   with    his    knightly 
riend.     lie  won  the  love  of  a  noble  maiden ; 
•ut  before  the  day  of  the  betrothal  ho  had  a 
ision,  in  which  be  was  commanded  to  abandon 
lis  bride  and  the  world.    From  this  time  he  de- 
roted  himself  exclusively  to  mystical  contem- 
>Iation,  read  German  treatises  on  the  lives  of 
he  saints,  subjected  himself  to  physical  pen- 
inoes,  until  he  considered  himself  able  to  per- 
severe in  divine  love  without  external  morti6ca- 
:ions.    A  fanatical  desire  after  direct  communion 
with  Qod,  a  faith  in  visions,  a  constant  confound- 
ing of  imaginations  with  real  objects, — these  are 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character,    lie 
held,  that  absolute  internal  self-denial  led  more 
directly  to  friendship  with  God  than  external 
abstinence  and  poverty ;  that  all  things  are  to 
be  viewed  only  in  God,  and  are  indifferent  in 
themselves,  but  all  good  in  God ;  that  suffering 
is  also  a  virtue ;  that  the  friend  of  God  should 
not  contend  against  attacks  of  doubts  and  un- 
belief, or  even  unchaste  desires ;  but  rather  pa- 
tiently endure  them  to  the  end,  for  they  proceed 
from  grace,  with  which  one  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Further,  renunciation  of  the  world  does  not  con- 
sist in  withdrawing  from  it;  the  friend  of  God 
should  much  rather  labor  to  spread  piety  more 
and  more;  the  guardians  of  the  Church  have 
become  blind  and  careless ;  every  one  that  pos- 
sesses the  spirit  of  God,  be  he  priest  or  layman, 
should  therefore  take  an  interest  in  Christen- 
dom, in  order  to  develop  in  it,  bv  repentance,  a 
new  life.    Nicholas,   filled  with  these  views, 
early  sought  to  attract  to  himself  persons  of  the 
same  mind.    There  are  four  prominent  persons 
who  were  successively  drawn  to  him :  the  knight 
who  was  the  friend  of  his  youth,  a  wealthy 
canon  and  jurist,  a  Jew,  who  after  his  baptism 
received  the  name  John ;  concerning  the  fourth, 
little  more  is  known  than  that  his  life  was  an 
alceroAtin/;  series  of  "suffering"  temptations 
Md  *'brigl>t"  ecstasies.   Nicholas  lived  together 
with  these  friends  for  a  long  time  in  a  town  '*  of 


the  highlands,"  which,  being  about  ninety  milsi 
from  StniMhurg,  could  be  no  other  than  Basle. 
About  1340  he  came  to  Strosburg  to  instruct 
Tauler  concerning  the  perfect  life,  who,  after 
long  internal  resistance,  submitted  to  Nicholas 
as  to  a  person  in  Gtxi's  stead.  He  olso  seems 
to  have  influenced  other  preachers  and  laymen ; 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  latter  was  Rul* 
man  Merswin,  merchnnt  in  Strnsburg,  whom 
Nicholas  persuaded  to  buy  nn  old  monastery,  to 
convert  it  into  a  "  house  of  refuge"  for  laymen, 
and  finally  to  give  it  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  with 
the  members  of  which  in  $trai«burg,  Nicholas, 
through  the  mediation  of  Merswin.  remained  in 
constant  correspondence.  In  1356,  after  the 
earthquake  at  Uasle,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to 
all  Christians,  to  move  them  to  repentance,  a 
copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Tauler,  whom  five 
years  \niPT  he  once  more  visited,  and  saw  die. 

In  1367.  Nicholas  and  his  four  associates  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  longer  "comfortable"  for 
them  to  live  in  a  large  citv.  We  pass  by  the 
vision  and  wonders  which  led  them  to  remove 
to,  and  build  a  house  and  church  upon  a  moun- 
tain in  Switzerland,  within  the  province  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria.  The  period  of  the  most  active 
labors  of  the  Friends  of  God,  began  ten  years 
later.  After  the  return  of  Gregory  XI.  to  Home 
from  Avignon,  they  resolved  (1377)  that  Niofao* 
las  and  the  jurist  should  goto  him,  to  represent 
to  him  thn  condition  and  the  defects  of  the 
Church.  They  went ;  the  Pope  at  first  listened 
to  them  with  suspicion,  then  wondered  and  be* 
lieved ;  and  dismissed  them,  after  having  grant* 
cd  them  certain  privileges  for  their  house.  AfUr 
the  occurrence  of  the  schism,  the  Friends  of  God 
felt  themselves  called  to  take  a  greater  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  March,  1379,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  upon  a  high,  thickly-wooded 
mountain,  at  which  various  wonders  took  place, 
in  order  to  command  the  Friends  of  God  to  look 
on  merely  for  another  year.  At  the  end  of  this 
year,  at  the  same  place,  thirteen  came  together, 
among  whom,  besides  Nicholas  and  his  four 
associates,  were  several  foreign  brethren  from 
Hungary  and  Italy.  Then  a  letter  should  have 
fallen  among  them  from  heaven,  to  inform  them 
that  God  would  grant  to  Christendom  a  respite 
of  three  years ;  if  it  did  not  improve  within  this 
time,  then  his  judgment  would  come  upon  it; 
meanwhile,  the  Friends  of  God  were  **  to  lock 
themselves  up,"  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
they  were  "  to  separate  to  the  five  ends  of  the 
world,"  in  case  it  did  not  improve.  After  this 
respite,  their  traces  are  lost;  probably  they 
went  forth  to  labor  as  preachers  of  repentance. 
From  Nider's  Formicarius  we  learn  that  Nicho- 
las of  Basic  and  two  of  his  associates,  John  and 
Jacob,  were  condemned,  by  the  Inquisition,  to 
be  burned  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  ;  and  from  a 
Strasburg  MS.,  that  the  Benedictine,  Martin  of 
Mayence,  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Cologne, 
in  1393,  because  he  b^^longed  to  the  Friends  of 
God,  and  was  oliediciit  to  Nicholas.  Shortly 
before  this  also.  Friends  of  God  were  burned  at 
Heidelberg.  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  far  from 
regarding  them  as  heretics,  made  many  fruitless 
attempts,  after  the  death  of  Merswin,  to  disco* 
ver  their  dwelling  place.  It  is  for  future  invee- 
tigations  to  determine  whether  anything  more 
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partienlar  can  be  discovered,  not  only  concprn- 
iDfc  the  colony  of  the  Friends  of  God  in  the  hij^h- 
lande,  but  aUo  concerning  the  secret  plane  of  a 
league  which  had  uiembera  in  Switzerland,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Italy. 

Of  the  writinjTR  of  NicholnH  the  following;  are 
Tet  known :  1)  The  history  of  the  Rot.  Dr.  Tau- 
ler,  found  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Tauler's 
sermons;  2)  Rules,  in  the  form  of  the  alphabet, 
concerning  the  pious  life  (Tauler's  Life,  p.  32, 
according  to  a  Strasburg  Coll.);  3)  Five  years 
of  his  early  life,  or  the  two  men  (two  short  frag- 
ments in  the  Strasburg  Coll.) ;  4)  The  epistle 
written  af^er  the  earthquake  at  Baftlf"  (afxer  a 
Basle  MS.  published  at  Strasburg,  1840,  and  as 
appendix  to  Tauler's  Life,  p.  220]  ;  5)  The  book 
of  the  five  men,  the  original  MS.  of  which,  in 
Nicholas'  handwriting,  exists  at  Strasburg  (from 
this  it  is  published  in  the  Strasburg  BeitrUgen 
zu  den  theol.  Wissenschaften :  Jena,  1854,  5 
vols.) ;  6]  A  number  of  letters  to  Ruimnn  Mer- 
Bwin,  ana  to  the  Strasburg  Knights  of  St.  John 
(in  a  Strasburg  Coll.).      C.  Schmidt. — Beck, 

Ood,  peace  of  (pax  Dei,  treuga  Dei),  is  the 

Eeace  produced  by  the  Church  for  God's  sake, 
y  which  the  use  of  any  kind  of  violence  was 
forbidden.  Ancient  law  allowed  among  all  na- 
tions the  choice  between  vengeance  and  peace- 
able  agreement  in  case  of  injury.  What  the 
Mosaic  law  allows  in  the  principle,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  etc.  (Lev.  24 :  19, 
20;  Deut.  19  :  16),  and  the  Roman  law  in  »i 
membrum  rtipii,  ni  cum  to  pacit,  (alio  eaio  (12 
tables,  tab.  VlIL,  fragm.  2),  German  law  gene- 
rally allows,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  injured 
person  to  compound  with  the  injurer  for  atone- 
ment (composHio),  or  to  infiict  punishment  him- 
self (/aidut  feud).  Very  early,  however,  the 
state  endeavored  to  limit  feuds,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Ist  cent,  we  find  that  feuds  were  al- 
lowed only  in  case  of  a  great  malicious  injury, 
if  the  injured  person  did  not  prefer  to  go  to  law. 
Later  they  were  only  allowed  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  legal  redress,  as  well  in  civil 
as  in  criminal  matters.  Definite  forms  were 
also  prescribed,  according  to  which  only  any 
one  could  be  thus  proceeded  against.  Three 
days  before  the  attack,  notice  must  be  given  by 
a  challenge;  and  certain  persons  and  things  are 
also  excepted  from  attack,  as  the  clergy,  women 
in  child-bed,  ver^  sick  persons,  pilgrims,  mer- 
chants with  their  wares,  country  people,  and 
others.  Only  by  the  general  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1495,  were  all 
feuds  forbidden  under  penalty  (see  the  proofs  in 
Eichkom's  deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte  im  Regis- 
ter u.  d.  kl.  Landfrieden ;  Walter,  deutsche 
Ktechtsgeschichte,  {  253 ;  t^.  WdcfUer,  Beitrilge 
zur  deutschen  Geschicbte  (Tubingen,  1845), 
No.  II). 

From  the  beginning,  the  Church  supported 
the  state  in  restraining  violence.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century,  the  feuds  of  the 
nobles  became  more  frequent,  the  bishops  of 
Aquitania  resolved  to  beseech  God  to  put  an 
end  to  this  great  evil.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  chroniclers,  they  were  united,  by  divine 
inspiration,  in  this  resolution,  *'  lU  nemo  mortor 
Hum  a  ferias  quartos  vespera  usque  secundum 
feriam^  ineipienie  luce,  €utMu  Umerario  prcsiu- 


meret  qtnppiam  alicui  hominum  per  vim  tntfirre, 
neque  uliionis  vindiciam  a  quocunque  iWaiico  cci- 
gere,  nee  etiam  ajidejussore  vadimonium  mmere. 
Quod  si  ah  aliquo  fieri  coniigissei,  contra  hoc 
decretum  pulAicaium^  aut  de  vita  compono  el  a«< 
Christianontm  consortio  expulsus  palrim  peKere^ 
ivr.  Hoc  insitper  placuii  universis^  teluii  vulgo 
diciiur,  ut  Dreuga  Domini  tocaretvr"  (RvdU' 
phus  Glaber,  V.,  1,  ad  a.  1034 ;  SigeberiwLM  Gtm- 
olacensis,  ad  a.  1032;  see  Du  Fnsne,  GloKsar. 
s.  V.  Treuga  Dei ;  Dati,  de  pace  pubUca^  lib.  I^ 
c.  2).  Immediately  the  bishops  of  Suatb  France 
and  Burgundy  followed  with  similar  resolations, 
as  also  by  degrees  in  other  countri&«.  at  the 
Synods  of  Narbonne,  1054,  Troyes,  1093,  Cler- 
mont, 1095.  Rouen,  1096,  Nordhaaiu^n,  1105, 
Rheims,  1136,  the  Lateran,  1139  and  1179,  and 
others  (Du  Fresne  and  Daii,  L  c).  The  origi- 
nal limitation,  that  no  feud  dare  take  place  from 
Wednesday  evening  (ferice  quarice  vespera)  to 
Monday  morning,  under  penalty  of  the  ban,  was 
soon  extended  to  the  time  frt»m  first  Advent  to 
Epiphany,  from  the  Sunday  before  Aah- Wednes- 
day until  after  the  close  of  Easter  week,  from 
the  Sunday  before  Ascension  to  the  end  of 
Whit*iuntl«Je  week,  and  on  various  festivals  and 
their  vigiU.  The  prescript  of  Alexander  III^ 
in  c.  2L  of  the  third  Lateran  Council  of  1179, 
which  wns  adopted  into  the  decretals  of  Gregory 
IX,  c.  1,  X.  de  ireitga  et  pace  (1.  34),  deter- 
mines :  quavtaferia  post  occasum  svlis  usque  ad 
secundam  feriam  in  ortu  solis,  ab  adventu  Do- 
mini  usque  ad  ocfavas  Epiphanim^  ei  Septuagesi- 
ma  usq\ie  ad  octavas  Pasckce*  But,  besides  the 
festivals,  only  the  specified  week-days  were 
generally  observed,  as  appears  from  the  ancient 
code  of  Saxony  (Landrecnt,  Buch  II.,  Art.  66), 
and  of  Swabia  (Landrecht,  Art.  250,  ed.  Lass- 
berg). 

If  feuds  are  allowed  on  the  days  not  excepted, 
still  even  on  these  the  clergy,  monka,  lay-bre- 
thren (coHoersi),  pilgrims  (pei'egriHi)^  mer- 
chants, country-people  going  to  and  returning 
from  farming,  as  also  the  animals  which  are 
used  in  ploughing,  &c.,  were  protected.  The^ 
are  personce  miserabiles,  whom  the  Church  al- 
ways especially  took  Ctire  of. 

The  Peace  of  God  was  specially  announced 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  Whoever  vi(»lated 
it,  fell  under  the  ban,  and  if  he  did  not  liberate 
himself  from  this,  he  was  outlawed.  Since  the 
general  introduction  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
special  peace  of  God  was  no  longer  needed ;  bat 
oven  in  later  times  the  popes  have  Boug;ht  to  in- 
fluence hostile  princes  to  peace,  and  even  claimed 
the  authority  to  set  bounds  to  their  warn  (see 
J.  n,  Bbhmerjus  eccl  Prot.  lib,  /.,  iU.  XXXIV. 

II.  F.  Jacobson. — Jkck, 

GkMleau,  Anton,  born  1605,  at  Dreax.  in  the 
diocese  Chartres.  Many  see  in  the  meetings 
held  in  the  house  of  his  relative,  M.  Cunrat,  by 
lovers  of  poetry  for  the  cultivation  of  this  beau- 
tiful art,  the  first  beginnings  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Godeau  was  for  some  time  an  important 
persona|;e  in  that  Parisian  circle  of  literad. 
Ilis  having  become  meanwhile  Monsieur  I'abb^, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  nain  de  Julie 
(d'Angennes,  Madame  de  Rambouillet).  He 
had  the  good  luck  to  please  Cardinal  Richeliea 
with  a  paraphrase  of   the    psalm    BenedkOe 
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ia  opera  Domini  Domino^  which  he  had  pre- 
ed  him,  who  wittily  replied:  Vous  me  aon- 
Benedicite  et  je  ▼oue  donne  Groese.  The 
thus  became  Abb6  Bishop  of  GraMe.  The 
68  de  r^gline  he  enriched  with  15,000  stan- 
which  tuld  of  the  memorable  events  of 
rch  history,  and  in  his  **  pseaumes  de  David, 
uitaen  vers  frani^ais,"  tried  to  rival,  butwith- 
Bucces8,  the  poets  of  the  Ref.  C,  Marot  and 
odiire  de  B6ie.  More  important  his  other 
lui;tions:  The  paraphranes  of  the  Paulino 
Ctttholio  epistles,  Tne  Morale  Ghr6tienne  in 
tl9.,  and  HiHtoire  de  T^/clise  depuis  le  com- 
icement  do  monde  jusqu'  4  la  fin  da  huiti^me 
le,  translated  by  Speroni  into  Italian,  and 
ard  the  close  of  the  last  into  German.  As  a 
I  rch  Hist.,  his  chief  merit  consists  in  his  at- 
tivc  method  of  representation.  Desirous  of 
Ionizing  his  services,  Pope  Innocens  X.  be- 
I'ed  upon  him  the  bi«hopric  of  Yence,  where 
died,  April  2lMt,  1672.  Comp.  Histoire  de 
ademie  frnn9aifle,  1743,  torn.  I.,  pp.  12,  95, 
,  396.  Vvpiitt  Nouv.  Biblioth.  des  auteurs 
168.  torn.  XVlI.,  p.  280. 

K.  SvDHOFF. — Ermeniraut, 
todehard,  St,  Bishop  »f  llildesheim  (1022- 
9).  Principal  source  of  his  hist,  is  his  biog. 
the  contemporaneoas  Wolfherr  (first  pub- 
led,  1518),  with  the  title:  Vila  aaneiixnmi 
Iris  Godehardi  Hildeneahtmensis  ecclesia  au- 
itis  confessor isquef  Mme/imoata,  viriutum  ho- 
(a(e  ac  tniraeulis  omnigenis  darissimu  To 
found  also  in  Leibnit.  Script  rer.  Brunsv.  I., 
!,  and  AA.  SS.  Maji  Tom.  I.,  502).  — Born 
tut  960,  in  Reitenbach,  Bavaria,  near  the 
isterNieder-Altaich  (comp./?«<<6er^,  K.-gesch. 
Qtsch.  II.,  253),  which  he  entered  in  the  31st 
vc  of  hia  a^,  and  was  afterwards  made  Abbot, 
t  reformed  the  monasteries  Herafeld,  Tegern- 
t,  and  Kreroaroiinster,  Henry  II.  nominated 
nBishopof  Hildesheim;  a  wonderful  dream — 
says  his  biographei^— overcame  his  reluctance 
accept  the  office,  and  Arilbo^  Arcbb.  of  Ma- 
nce,  consecrated  him,  Dec.  1022.  —  He  sue- 
sdcd  in  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the  Dio- 
le,  in  which  his  predecessor  Bernward  left  it. 
le  Epiphany  Church  which  he  rebuilt  (Ann. 
Id.  ad  a.  1026),  the  chapels  of  St  Bartbolo- 
iw,  and  Andreas  and  Murita,  attest  the  good 
e  he  made  of  his  revenues.  Given  to  strict- 
SB  of  life,  he  required  the  same  of  his  clergy ; 
B  poor,  whom  he  called  his  *'  brethren,"  he 
iddened  with  abundant  alms.  Died  on  the 
•y  before  Ascension,  on  Mount  Moritz,  May 
h,  1038. — His  biographer,  Wolfherr,  mentions 
iracles  aa  having  been  wrought  by  him  when 
ive.  One  hundred  vcars  after  his  death, 
shop  Bernard  of  Hildesheim,  demanded  his 
noDisation,  which  was  granted  by  Innocent 
I.,  at  the  Synod  of  Rheims,  Oct  29ch,  1132 
omn.  Leibn.  Historia  canonisat  I.,  508; 
A.  BS.  1  e.  p.  521).  Bern,  founded  in  his  honor 
e  Godehard  cloister  in  Hildesheim,  1133  (comp. 
weMidn,  Hist.  dipionuUica  episcopatus  IlUde^ 
tnsis  I.,  276 ;  also  Blum,  Gesch.  des  FUrstentb. 
ildesheim  (Wolfenb.  1807),  II.,  108). 

G.  Ublborn. — Ermeniroui, 
Godfrey  of  Boiulloily  was  the  son  of  Eus- 
«e.  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  Ida,  sister  of  God- 
'evt  Count  of  Lorraine.    His  anolo  ftdoptad 
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him,  and  bequeathed  to  him  all  his  personal  es- 
tate. He  received  a  knightly  education,  and 
through  his  mother's  influence  was  strongly 
drawn  towards  spiritual  matters.  During  his 
youth  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates,  pro- 
tected against  powerful  neighbors  by  Henry,  B. 
of  Liege.  Having  arrived  at  maturity  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  so  gene* 
rally  esteemed,  that  the  banner  of  the  empire 
was  entruHted  to  him.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Oct  15,  1080,  he  inflicted  with  the  shaft  of  his 
banner  a  fatal  wound  upon  Rodolph.  He  also 
accompanied  the  £mperor  in  his  war  against 
Gregory  VII.,  and  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walla 
of  Rome ;  but  his  exertions  and  the  warm  cli- 
mate brought  upon  him  a  severe  fever.  The 
Emperor  rewarded  him  with  the  county  of  Ant- 
werp, and  in  1084  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 
The  duke  soon  after  had  a  dispute  with  a  rela^ 
tive  involving  considerable  estates.  The  judges 
decreed  that  it  should  be  settled  by  a  duel, 
which  G.,  though  reluctantly,  accepted.  God- 
frey having  broken  his  sword  on  the  shield  of 
his  rival,  the  Emperor  offered  to  mediate.  But 
G.  refused  to  come  off  with  a  doubtful  reputa- 
tion, and  renewing  the  battle  he  dealt  with  his 
broken  sword  such  a  blow  to  his  rival,  that  the 
latter  was  taken  for  dead  from  the  lists.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  more  authentic  traits,  with 
which  legendary  story  has  invested  G.'s  youth. 
He  was  tall,  strong  and  nimble,  bis  face  hand- 
some, his  hair  blond.  When  Urban  II.  preached 
the  Ist  Crusade,  G.  seised  the  opportunity  to 
fulfil  his  youthful  desire  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
He  pawned  his  hereditary  castle  for  1500  silver 
maras  to  the  B.  of  Liege,  but  with  a  right  of 
redemption  to  three  successors.  About  the 
middle  of  August  1096,  he  gathered  his  army, 
the  strength  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
though  Anna  Connera  states  it  at  70,000  men. 
Having  determined  to  march  to  Greece  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  he  was  delayed  the 
greater  part  of  September  at  the  Hungarian 
border  in  arranging  a  passage  with  King  Car- 
loman.  On  the  Greek  border  he  was  greeted  bj 
an  imperial  embassy,  which  promised  a  kind 
welcome,  and  requested  a- mild  treatment  of  the 
country  passed  thrf)ugh.  Thus  the  army  ar- 
rived, Dec.  23,  in  the  best  understanding  at 
Constantinople.  Tedious  negotiations  were  now 
opened  with  mutual  distrust;  until,  April  3, 
Alexius  commenced  hostilities  by  an  attack 
npon  some  French  pilgrims,  who  had  come  to 
buy  provisions.  The  duke  at  once  led  bis  army 
against  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Alexius, 
having  vainly  tried  to  renew  negotiations,  or- 
dered a  sally  against  the  Franks,  which  proved 
successful.  Godfrey  now  took  the  oath  of  vas- 
salage, and  promised  to  restore  all  former  cities 
of  the  empire  which  might  be  taken.  Hostilities 
now  ceased;  G.,  richly  endowed  with  imperial 
bounties,  showed  the  utmost  attachment  to 
Alexias.  At  the  end  of  April  the  armies  of 
Lorraine  and  Italy  left  Chalcedon ;  and,  com- 
manded by  Godfrey,  Robert  of  Flanders,  and 
Tancred,  marched  towards  N  loomed  ia.  Jane 
19,  it  took  Nice ;  June  27th  it  again  marched 
forward.  The  battle  of  Dorglseun,  in  which  G. 
bad  the  chief  ooramand  and  decided  the  victory, 
was  iwy  important;  for  after  it  Kili^je  Arsliui 
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no  longer  yitntured  to  harass  tho  march  of  the 
erasaders  thnui^h  his  country.  Iconium,  Erekli, 
Armenia  and  Anttoch,  were  saccessiTely  taken, 
and  its  patriarch  restored  to  the  latter  city. 
Disputes  aroonj;  the  crusaders  delayed  the  march 
to  Jerupalem  until  May  of  the  following  year. 
Jane  13th  the  first  but  unsuccessful  assault 
was  made.  A  month  later  the  attack  was  re- 
newed. In  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  hour,  it 
is  said,  in  which  Christ  ended  his  passion,  G. 
brouieht  his  tower  to  the  walls,  upon  which  he 
and  Eustace  were  the  first  to  leap.  At  the  same 
time  Tanored  and  Robert  of  Normandy  entered 
the  city  by  a  breach  near  St.  Stephan's  gate.  A 
frightful  carnage  ensued.  Ravmond  saiys,  that 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon  the  Slood  reached  the 
bits  of  the  horses.  It  is  said,  though  on  unre- 
liable authority,  that  G.  abstained  entirely  from 
the  slaughter,  and  hastened  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre; where,  barefooted,  in  tears  and  rap- 
tures, he  was  the  first  to  offer  his  prayers.  Ray- 
mond says  on  the  contrary:  "it  is  incredible 
bow  much  blood  Tancred  and  Godfrey  shed  on 
this  day."  The  intoxication  of  victory  among 
the  crusaders  was  great.  Seyeral  days  passed 
without  adopting  a  general  plan.  On  tho  23d, 
the  princes  assembled  to  aevise  measures  to 
maintain  their  conquest,  and  G.  was  unani- 
mously elected  defender  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre. 
Anthems  were  hereupon  sung  in  tne  Ghureh  of 
the  Sepulchre ;  but  G.  refused  to  be  anointed 
and  crowned,  since  the  place,  where  the  king  of 
heaven  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  demanded 
that  men  should  be  humble.  The  crusade  had 
now  achieved  its  object.  The  hostile  powers 
were  broken,  and  the  soil  was  won  on  which  a 
Christian  state  was  to  be  erected.  Concerning 
G.'s  government  we  have  very  scanty  and  but 
legendary  acetiunts.  Ekkehard  (Col.  524),  says 
that  "  the  duke  with  small  resources  undertook 
great  things ;  he  dnive  out  the  remaining  pagans, 
built  fortresses,  restored  Joppa  and  its  narbor, 
supported  the  church  and  clergy,  made  large 
presents  .t«>  the  monasteries  and  hospital  at  Jeru- 
salem, maintained  peace  for  commercial  pur- 
poses with  Ascahm  and  Damascus,  and  re- 
strained the  excitable  jealousy  of  the  German 
and  French  knights  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
both  languages.  The  accounts,  which  the  As- 
tixea  o^  Jerusalem  furnish  with  regard  to  G.'s 
administrative  talents,  are  not  original  docu- 
ments, though  based  upon  such  (see  v.  Syhel, 
Gesoh.  d.  1,  Kr.  suges,  p.  517).  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  endow  a  chapter  at 
Jerusalem.  But  Dagobert  the  patriarch  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  effected. 
He  asserted  that  Jerusalem,  holy  and  sacred  to 
the  Lord,  required  a  spiritual,  but  no  secular 
head ;  that  the  clergy,  even  before  the  conquest, 
had  maintained  thiM;  that  his  own  temporal 
rights  were  clear  and  well-founded;  that  in  the 
times  of  opprension  he  had  been  the  sole  and 
undisputed  head  of  the  Christian  population ; 
that  he  therefore  demanded  of  the  Christian 
princes  the  restitution  of  those  rights,  which 
pagan  emirs  bad  left  inviolate.  Godfrey  yielded, 
and  surrendered  to  the  patriarch  Jerusalem 
with  the  titwer  of  David  and  all  its  appurte- 
nances. He  reserved,  however,  the  revenues  of 
tho  city  until  several  other  cities  should  be  con- 


quered.   In   case  of  his  death  vithoQk  nak 
heirs,  the  city  should  at  once  be  pves  op  totiie 

1>atriarch.  6.  took  the  oath  of  vassaltge  to  tbp 
ioly  Sepulchre  and  the  patriarch,  and  pnimmd 
to  defend  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  pBtrivta 
with  all  his  might.  Thus  the  spintasl cbancter 
of  the  state  was  established.  Bat  the  climitf 
and  his  exertions  destroyed  G.'s  beiUb.  He 
was  taken  with  a  quartan  ague,  and  died  at  J^ 
rusalem,  July  18,  1100.  lie  was  boriediotke 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  lameoted 
alike  by  Franks,  Syrians  and  Greeks.  \k 
tomb  bears  the  inscription :  *'  Here  lies  Godfrpj 
of  Bouillon,  who  won  this  entire  land  U 
Christendom ;  may  his  soul  repose  in  Chri«L' 
— See  H.  V.  Sybel,Gesch.  d.  1,  Kreauop  (Doi- 
seldorf,  1841);  F.  Wilken,  Gesch.  d.  KreazL, 
Lps.,  1807-32.  Dr.  Prbssil.— JZfuudtt. 

Goetia,  John  Melehiar,  bom  Oct.  I6tii,  lill. 
in  Ilalberstadt,  studied  at  Jena,  under  Sit 
Baumgarten,  later  at  Halle.  Having  preadsHi 
nine  years  as  assistant  at  Aschersle^n,  he  wv 
called  to  Magdeburg.  As  first  pastor  ofSt  Ci- 
therine's,  Hamburg,  he  displayed  that  actinfT 
which  inwove  his  name  in  the  historical  voof 
of  German  Prot.  and  its  literature.  A  ilulii! 
critic  awarded  him  the  praise  of  beiogaeoai 
bibliographer  and  numismatician.  CoDip.F.L 
Hoffmann,  Hamb.  Biblioph.  IV.,  Serapeos, 
1852.  Nro.  21,  a.  22.  The  fact  that  hsn»i, 
who  lived  in  Hamburg  from  Easter,  1T6T,  t 
Easter,  1770,  frequently  visited  him,  disprora 
the  judgment  passed  upon  him  bytbeibilkt 
rationalists  of  his  day.  A  rep^esentati?ecfu^ 
thodoxy,  and  sealous  Lutheranism,  like  Bockc 
— a  preacher  at  St.  Jacob  who,  in  bis  '*  Von  dfi 
Herrn  Christi  hochwUrdegem  Abendmabl/'po^ 
lished  1557  at  Michel  mas,  styles  Lutber  "&^t 
Father,  Holy  Dr.  Luther,  true  Prophet,"  ec 
and  the  Reformed,  '*  spiritual  thievery,  Tobbetr. 
poison  and  fire," — he  defended  his  system  vitb 
a  vigorous  pen.  He  combatted  the  natonlin 
of  Basedow,  and  published,  in  opposition  to  bii 
colleaitue  Schlosser,  who  inclined  to  neologr, 
his  "  Theol.  Untersuch.  der  Sittliehk.  der  Deoft 
SchaubUhne."  2d  ed.,  1770.  Foreseeing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  Semler^s  and  TW^f  teac^ 
ings  on  an  inspired  Bible  and  evanjeel  Pn'- 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  boldly  against  the  nff 
theology,  as  well  as  against  the  spirit  of  tbe  i? 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  doctrines  both  d 
the  Church  and  the  Bible.  The  agrerae;! 
which  down  to  this  period  obtained  betvetnu. 
and  Lessing,  now  disrupted.  The  publicatioa^ 
the"  WolfenbiUiler Fragmeni9,"oecMmeA!tT& 

between  them.  Believing  that  important  dj^ 
trines  were  at  stake,  he  entered  the  list^  ^ 
cannot  be  denied  that  Lessing's  vieirt  tended!' 
destroy  Christianity  as  well  as  Evsnjrei.  ?t<*- 
for  they  were  based  neither  on  the  Bible  D"r<? 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel.  G.  himself  reoarkoi 
Were  Leasing  to  publish  a  Bible  which  conujc^ 
nothing  but  what  he  believed,  it  would  certftia.' 
be  a  pocket  edition.  Only  for  *'  subjective  rt* 
," — to  use  his  own  language — not  fof  *'/^ 


rion, 


jective  religion,"  did  he  consider  L.'s  opi"'* 
dangerous.  His  object  was  to  protect  tbe  okb' 
est  of  his  flock,  while  L.  regarded  **ontbip^ 
Christians"  as  the  most  contemptible  porii^'O'i 
Christendom  (com p.  Anti-QdUei  W.  W.VolI^^ 
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17).  IIow  inferior  sooyer  to  L.  in  ability, 
)U8t  he  lo«>ked  upon  as  a  courageous  de- 
er of  the  Eyangel.  Chnruh  in  a  period  of 
n.  He  died  May  19,  1786,  and  left  behind 
i  than  60  works.  Uisautobiog.  wap  published 
786.  8vo. ;  Hamburg.  Comp.  Mev^el,  IV., 
88  Gelehrt.  Hamb.  Deutsch.  Biblioth.  Vol. 
I.,  615-629.  K.  SuDHOFT.— j^rmcn/roiii. 
)g  and  MagOff.  — Thus  the  nations  in  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  are  called  in  Rev. 
3.  The  names,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Ezek. 
nd  39,  where*Gog  appears  as  the  prince  of 
4tg,  who  at  the  bead  of  his  subjects,  with 
m  are  astooiated  crowds  of  European, 
ktic  and  African  nations  (38 : 2-6),  inyade 
favored  land  of  Israel,  but  are  aestroyed 
d  by  divine  judgments,  especially  a  rain  of 
[38 :  22 ;  39 : 6).  Farther  back  (Gen.  10 : 2), 
;»g  appears  as  the  name  of  the  second  son 
aphet.  From  this  Magog  as  the  name  of  a 
on  and  country,  Ezekiel,  as  it  seems,  con- 
cted  the  name  of  tlie  King  Gog,  in  that  he 
I  the  Ma  as  a  local  prefix,  and  the  Apoca- 
«  connects  Gog  and  Magog,  king  and  sub- 
^  as  the  designation  of  the  last,  and  num- 
ess  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
d  become  stationary.  — ^The  names  Gog  and 
;og,  in  Esekiel,  have  been  understood  as 
rring  to  the  Turks  (Luther),  or  to  Antioohus 
pbanes  (Grotitts),  or  to  the  Chaldeans 
xUd).  On  the  other  hand,  Jonephua  already 
lerstands  thereby  the  Scythian«  \AfU,  I.,  6,  l), 
1  Jerome,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
lis  day,  says :  Magog  gentes  esse  SeyihicaB  im" 
^uet  xnnumerabUie,  This  view  has  been  lately 
ended  by  Knobel,  who  identifies  the  Scythians 
h  the  Sclaves.  In  any  case,  we  have  to  seek 
Magog  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  world 
>wn  to  the  ancients,  in  the  countries  north  of 
Caucasus  (Ezek.  38 :  15 ;  39 : 2).  —  The  pro- 
icy  of  Esekiel  concerning  Gog  is  one  of  the 
St  detailed  in  the  Old  Test.,  whilst,  in  other 
es,  the  prophetic  vision  generally  extends 
y  to  the  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  con- 
»ion  of  the  heathen.  Ezekiel  foresees  in 
rit,  that  even  the  ungodly  world  would  not 
altogether  conquered,  but  would  once  more 

0  against  Israel.    Gog,  having  an  eye  only  for 

1  temporal  treasures  of  Israel,  would  under- 
go U)  plunder  it.  Ezekiel  appends  the  event 
m  its  national  and  historical  side,  according 
the  entire  standpoint  of  the  Old  Test.  (39 : 9, 

;  21,  sq.) ;  although  even  he  intimates,  that 
his  is  the  final  judgment  on  heathenism,  the 
apletion  of  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
5r  heathenish  power"  (Haveniick),  see  38 : 8, 
•  17 ;  39:7,  8.  The  Apocalypse,  with  its  en- 
'ged  vision  (comp.  concerning  the  difference 
tween  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
2w  Testament:  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  und  die 
f.  Joh.,  pp.  76,  328,  341).  traces  the  event  to 
>  deeper,  super-terrestrial  basis  in  the  spirit 
»ld,  and  places  it  in  a  more  comprehensive 
smical  connection.  It  is  Satan  again  unbound, 
1)0  once  more  inflames  the  distant  nations  of 
e  earth  to  a  last  rebellion  against  the  kingdom 
God,  and  the  judgment  on  Gog  and  Magog 
changed  into  that  on  the  devil  and  the  last 
*eat  day,  with  which  is  connected  the  new  hesr 
sns  and  the  new  earth.    Of  old  on  account  of 


the  great  power  of  sin,  erery  period  of  special 
divine  mercy  was  closed  by  an  apostasy;  the 
flood,  the  building  of  Babel  and  heathenism, 
unbelieving  Judaism,  anti-christianity,  etc.  Ac- 
cordingly also  the  last  period,  in  which  God  re- 
veals himself  most  gloriously,  the  millennium 
beginning  with  the  restoration  of  Israel,  must 
end  in  an  apostasy.  As  opposed  to  this  highest 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  en  earth,  the 
apostasy,  which  is  represented  in  Gog  and 
Magog,  is  the  deepest  and  greatest  —  the  final 
one:  it  is  diabolical,  and  embraces  the  most  re- 
mote ends  of  the  earth,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
followed  by  the  final  judgment. 

Comp.  Knohel,  die  VSIkertafel  der  Genesis,  p. 
60-70.  Hdvemiek,  Gomm.  ttber  Ezekiel,  p.  594, 
sq.,  ZuUig,  Off.  Joh.  11.  p.  371.  sq.,  Ho/mann, 
Sohriftbeweis  II.,  2,  pp.  536,  656. 

AUBERLIN*. 

Goliath,  the  name  of  the  Philistian  giant  of 
Gatb.  who  was  slain  by  the  youthful  David. 
Having  slain  him  with  a  sling.  David  cut  his 
head  off  with  his  own  sword  (cf.  Berod.  4,  64), 
took  the  spoils  of  the  giant  home,  and  deposited 
the  sword  as  a  trophy  in  the  national  sanctuary 
(1  Sam.  21  :  10;  22  :  10;  24  :  9;  comp.  Art. 
Gath).  The  fortunate  duel  decided  the  victory 
of  Israel  over  the  Philistines,  whom  they  pur- 
sued to  the  gates  of  their  cities,  and  the  return- 
ing victors  were  welcomed  by  the  women  of 
Israel  with  the  song:  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, but  David  his  tens  of  thousands— on  no- 
count  of  which  the  envy  of  the  suspicious  prince 
was  aroused  against  his  rival  (1  Sam.  17  :  18; 
19 :  5 ;  21 :  12 ;  29  :  5).  With  regard  to  what  is 
said  concerning  his  great  size  and  the  weight  of 
his  armor,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  euppise 
that  the  statements  have  been  exaggerated  by 
tradition  ;  persons  6  ells  and  1  span  high,  t.  c, 
according  to  Thenius,  9  feet  2  inches  Paris  mea- 
sure, have  existed  elsewhere,  comp.  Herod.  1, 
68 ;  Pliny,  H,  N,,  7.  16.  and  the  account  of  a 
skeleton  found  at  the  Himalaya  mountains  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  Nov.  1838.  Goliath  wore 
a  brazen  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail,  weighing  5000 
shekels  of  brass  (=  142fi>  Dresden  weight), 
brazen  greaves,  ana  the  staff  of  his  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  l)eam,  the  head  of  which  weighed 
600  shekels  =  17fib. — ^To  reconcile  this  account 
of  the  death  of  Goliath  with  that  in  2  Sam.  11: 19, 
where  the  killing  of  Goliath  is  attributed  to  El- 
hanan  of  Bethlehem,  a  warrior  in  David's  army, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  these 
were  two  giants  of  the  same  name,  so  that  El- 
hanan  killed  the  one,  David  the  other,  both  being 
of  Gath,  and  both  having  spears  like  a  weaver's 
beam  ( Wiiier,  R.  W.  B.  2  Aufl.),  or  that  the  ao- 
count  in  2  Sam.  21,  is  the  older  and  more  origl 
nal.  out  of  which  later  tradition  embellished  a 
victory  of  David  over  another  Philistian  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.  II.,  pp.  523,  611).  That  there  were 
two  Golintbs  ot  Gath  is  very  improbable,  and 
the  second  supposition  is  inadmisttible  on  this 
account,  because  the  account  of  David's  contest 
with  Goliath,  although  made  up  of  two  different 
reports,  carries  in  itself  all  the  marks  of  histori- 
cal fidelity.  Much  rather  1  Chron.  20 : 5,  offers 
the  correct  reading,  as  already  Piscator,  the  En- 
glish version.  Movers  and  Thenius  admit:  VEl- 
hanan  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the 
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Gittite,  and  H^SilTIN  'OnSiTna.  "  to 

*  ••  •• 

b0  changed  to  n*Sj  'RK  ^OnynX.  which 

10  the  more  allowable,  because,  aa  is  generally 
admitted,  2  Sam.  21  :  19  contains  other  plain 
errors  (^1V^  instead  of  "l^y*,  and  the  double 

David's  heroic  act  is  also  mentioned  in  Sirach 
47 : 4.     In  the  Koran,  2,  250,  sq.,  Goliath  is 

mentioned  under  the  name  vl;^L^  ^°^  Abul- 

fida,  hist.  nnte-Islam.  p.  176,  calls  him  a  king  of 
the  Ganaanites,  and  relates  that  after  his  death, 
a  colony  of  his  kinsmen  went  to  North  Africa 
and  settled  in  Mauritania.  Comn.  Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Or.,  p.  392,  s.  v.  Gialont  (ed.  Paris.  1697. 
fol.)(  see  also  Ewald,  Gesuh.  Isr.  IF.,  p.  521,  sq. ; 
Winer's  R.  W.  B. ;  R.  E.  Art.  David,  p.  299. 

RuETscB  I . — Beck, 

GomaniSy  Francis,  born  Jan.  30,  1563,  at 
BrUgge  in  Flanders,  of  wealthy  and  noble 
parents,  whose  ardent  attachments  to  the  Re- 
formed faith  led  them,  in  ftnler  to  practise  it  un- 
disturbed, to  emigrate,  1578,  to  the  Reformed 
Palatinate.  The  young  Gomar,  who  had  finished, 
in  his  15th  year,  the  gymnasium  course  in  bis 
native  town,  enjoyed  in  Stranburg  the  tuition  of 
John  Sturm,  In  1580  he  attended  the  Reformed 
school  at  Neustadt  on  the  Hardt,  where  Fran^ 
eiscus  Junius,  Zacharias  Crsinus,  Jerome  Zan- 
ehius,  and  Daniel  Tffssanus  taught.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  a  brief  sojourn  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  excepted,  he  was  educated  by  II ei- 
delberg  theologians  alone.  In  1585  and  1586, 
he  studied  theol.  at  Heidelberg,  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  G.,  in  every  esHential  point,  showed 
himself  a  genuine,  faithful  di^oiple  of  his  great 
teachers,  and  harmonized,  doctrinnlly,  with  the 
Heidelberg  school.  None  but  historical  scrib- 
blers can  deny  that  Olevianus,  Tossnnus,  and 
Zanchius,  were  also  predestinarians  (Urs.  0pp. 
Held.,  1612,  T.  IV..  p.  28).  Having  officiated 
in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  from  1587-1593,  G.  removed  to  Levden, 
Jan.  26,  1594,  as  Prof,  of  Theol.  Heidelberg 
crowned  him  with  the  Licentiate  and  the  Doc- 
torate. Here  he  labored  in  peace  till  the  advent, 
1603,  of  Jacob  Arminius,  as  the  successor  of 
Franciscus  Junius,  who,  though  he  at  first  pro- 
mised to  teach  nothing  opposed  to  the  Confessio 
bdgica  and  the  Heidel.  Cat.,  began,  1604,  to  de- 
liver ezegetical  lectures  which  conflicted  with 
these  symbols.  To  abate  the  theological  btrife 
that  now  ensued,  colloquies  were  resorted  to. 
Gomarus  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  G.,  but  the 
Synod  of  Dort -^  as  its  acts  clearly  show  -^  dis- 
tinctly perceived  the  radical  difference  that  ob- 
tained between  the  view  of  A.,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  Arminius  died  at 
Leyden,  Oct.  13, 1609.  The  election  of  the  So- 
cinianizing  Conradus  Vorstius  as  his  successor, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Tired  of  controversy, 
G.  retired  to  Middleburg,  Seeland,  1611 ;  but 
in  1614,  accepted  a  call  to  Saumur,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Groningen. 

At  the  Synod  of  Dort  which  had,  in  the  mean 

time,  been  summoned,  G.  played  a  prominent 

So  decided  was  his  opposition  against 


Remonstrantism,  that  he  waged  war  a^^inst  all 
ambiguous  phrases  —  though  not  heterodox  in 
themselves — that  might  serve  as  a  cover  for  the 
Armenians.  Though  all  agreed  in  applying  the 
Reformed  interpretation  to  Epbeaiana  1,  where 
Christ  is  nanfed  the  foundation  of  election,  yet, 
as  the  Armenians  made  use  of  this  expreimion, 
in  an  anti-reformed  sense,  it  is  true,  tii  d«'note 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  decree  of  deetion 
itself,  the  propriety  of  employing  it  waa  debated. 
From  the  strife  that  ensued  on  this  point  be- 
tween Gomarus  and  the  Bremen  tbeoliii;.  Mar- 
tiniuSf  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  German 
Reformed  doctors  were  anti-predeatinarian ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  came  to  the  Synod  with  strict 
predestinarian  instructions  (comp.  Sckweitzer^t 
Centrald.  II.,  p.  114-141),  and  aubecribed  the 
canones  of  Dort  with  the  refecHo  errarum.  Nor 
is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  a  protest,  on 
the  part  of  the  Hessian  and  Bremen  tbeols., 
against  the  canones  of  the  election  of  grace.  The 
difference  did  not  concern  the  fundamental  point. 

In  the  year  1633,  6.  withdrew  to  Leyden  to 
take  part  in  the  revision  of  the  IIi>lland  Bible. 
Died  Jan.  11,  1641,  aged  78.  Married  three 
times ;  with  the  second  wife  only  had  he  eliildren. 

Wurks,  —  Erklilrungen  tu  MatthiiQa,  Lukas, 
Johannes;  Analysis  et  Expticatio  epistolatitm 
Pauli;  Analysis  et  Explicatio  propketiartim  qua- 
rundam,  Mosis,  de  Christo;  Analt^is  Bobadict; 
Disputationes  Theologicce,  a  work  of  l>t>gm«iicy, 
in  39  Locis  ;  Explicatio  5  priorum  eapp,  Apora- 
lypseos;  Traetatus  theologici,  nempe  Cnndtiaiio 
doctrines  orth,  de  Provideniia  Dei;  Attticosteri 
libri  III.;  Examen  coniroversiarum ;  Dissert,  de 
Evang,  Matthai,  quanam  lingua  sit  seriptum; 
De  Sahhato  ;  Judicium  de  prima  arHcvio  Hemon-  I 
strontium  ;  De  Perseverentia  SS, ;  Dapidis  Lyra. 
Published  entire,  1645  and  1664,  fol. :  Amster- 
dam.—  Sources:  Vitas  pro/essorvm  Groningen-  \ 
nium :  Gron.,  1654.  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
Schweitzer's  Centraldogmen,  II.,  p.  31—224. 

K.  SuDBOFF.— JEWnea/rou/.       j 

Oomer  C^Di  S«P^-  rofiip,  Vulg.  Gomer)  the 

first  mentiimed  son  of  Japhet  in  the  genealogy,  ; 
Gen.  10:2;  and,  as  he  had  three  children, 
Aj«kenHH,  Riphath,  and  Thogerma,  ▼.  3,  one  of 
the  moHt  widely  spread  people  of  antiquity,  and 
dwelling  in  the  extreme  north,  Esek.  38  :  6. 
That  Gomer  and  the  Cimmerians  (Kifi/c^«N, 
Cimmerii,  Od,  11,  14),  were  one  and  the  same 
people  •—  these  latter  located,  in  the  time  of  the  I 
Trojan  war,  in  the  north-west  by  the  German 
Orpheus  {Argon,,  1120),  and  known  to  Herodot, 
(4, 11,  comp.  99, 5th  cent  B.  C.),  as  dwellers  be- 
tween the  rivers  Don  and  Dniester — ^is  clear  from 
the  name  Kymr,  and  the  exceedingly  slight  di^ 
ference  between  the  softer  conscmant  and  the 
obscurer  vowel  in  Hebrew,  which  no  doubt  re- 
presents the  original  sound.  The  Cinmeriaa 
Bosphorus,  the  mouth  of  the  Cimm.  gulf  (Ka«jco(  i 
Kiii^'fMOf),  Herod.  4, 12, 10;  Slrabo,  II.,  p.  494; 
Piin,  h.  nat,t  4,  24),  called  itop^^  Kift^^w, 
{Herod,  4,  12,  45),  and  the  isthmus  there  §0^^ 
Ki^fifffMsof,  and  the  Cimmerian  mountain  and 
town  on  the  Taurian  peninftula,  now  tha  Crimea 
( Oesenius,  Lehrgeb.,  p.  141) ;  all  thia  proves  the 
original  abode  and  magnitude  of  this  people. 
Pressed  by  the  Scythians,  they  migrated  nnder 
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beir  king,  LygdamM  (7th  cent  B.  C),  to  .^Solia, 
ODia,  ond  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  conquered 
lAfdis,  and  remained  here  till  AlyutteR  succeeded 
a  eipelling  them  (Bredow^  alt.  Gesohichte,  p. 
39;  Itol.  5,  9,  5;  Plin.  h.  naL,  6,  6;  5,  3^; 
Jerod.  4,  12).  The  name  given  to  the  wife  of 
losea  (1:3),  attests  their  position  in  Israel. 
!hat  the  Cimbrians  known  to  the  Romans  were 

he  *103  =^  Kjmr,  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 

Li^fiiptM  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  dispoted. 
Ipart  from  the  fact  that  the  names  easily  blend, 
Q  the  Greek  fuotj/A^Ma  derives  from  fuatjfupia, 
n  Hebrew,  Afc0p»  irom  Omri  or  Ambri,  and 
ti^embrod  from  Nimrod.  Besides,  the  Cimbrians 
-called  by  Appian  (bell.  Mith.,  15),  Tavpo*  — 
ived  on  the  Cimm.  Bosphorus,  and,  according 
0  Plutarch  (Marius,  c.  11),  those  who  had  in- 
vaded Asia  Minor  were  only  a  section  of  the 
/immerians,  the  largest  and  bravest  part  having 
ettied  by  the  North  Seil  in  a  country  whose 
hick  forests  the  sun  never  penetrated,  and  which 
itretcbed  to  the  Hercynian  mountains  of  Ger- 
nanj.  With  the  supposition  that  the  principal 
K>rtion  had  migrated  towards  the  north-west 
>efore  the  encounter  with  the  Scythians,  the 
Mosaic  geneal.  best  accords.  From  the  penin- 
lula  Jutland  —  in  ancient  geog.  JCtpeonjeof  Kt^ 
\^,jf  ^  (Plin.  hist,  nai„  2,  67 ;  4,  27 ;  R  Mela, 
i,  3 ;  PtoL  2,  11 ;  2,  12),  the  Cimbrians  invaded 
[lljria,  114  B.  C,  vanquished  the  Consul  Papi- 
108  Carbo,  113  B.  C,  marched  through  Switier- 
aod,  across  the  Rhine,  to  Gallia,  seised  on 
loman  territory,  and  fur  five  years  defeated  all 
he  Consuls  sent  against  them.  On  their  return 
roDi  Spain,  whiiher  thev  went,  104,  joining 
irms  with  the  Teutons,  1(52,  they  proceeded  to- 
Tards  Italv,  but  sustained  a  total  acfeat  at  the 
lands  of  Marius,  near  Verona,  101,  B.  C.  Their 
;reat  military  expeditions  imply  an  equally 
p^at  extension,  indeed,  Strabo  (7,  p.  293), 
ocates  them  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine, 
Pliny  (4,  28),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine 
owards  the  north,  Ccuar  (B.  Gall.,  2,  29),  and 
Dio  Cassius  (39,  4),  number  amongst  them  the 
\duuti  in  Belgium,  Appian  (Gall.  4),  the  Nervi. 
from  Belgium,  {Cas,,  5,  12;  Ammian.  Mare,, 
15,  9),  they  migrated  to  Britain,  and,  even  in 
>ur  day,  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
irestern  part  of  England :  proven  by  the  re- 
nains  of  the  ancient  Cimbrian  language,  by 
IVales.  which  in  the  Middle  Age  was  called 
i^ambria  and  Cumbria,  the  B  being  almost  sup* 
;)re8Ked  by  the  shire  Cumberland  in  north-west- 
irn  England,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Wales  who  still  preserve  the  tradition 
)f  their  migration,  regard  themselves  Cimbrians, 
ind  call  themselves  Cymri,  Cumri  {Diefenbach, 
Oeltica  11,  2,  p.  125),  which  identically  accords 

with  the  Hebrew  'lOJ. — It  is  absolutely  neces- 

sary  to  consider  more  closely  the  descendants 
of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer  mentioned  in  Gen. 
10: 3.  As  the  Teutons,  called  by  the  Cimbrians 
their  brothers  (PluL  Mar.  24),  and  so  considered 
by  Jewish  commentators  (see  Targ.  to  Gen. 
10 : 2,  and  1  Chron.  1 : 5,  where  Gomer  is  termed 
Germania) — a  relationship  indicated  besides  by 
their  agriculture,  5gure,  language  and  customs 
— were  a  decided  German  stem,  it  is  particularly 


important  to  ascertain  what  people  are  meant 
by  the  Askkenaz^ 
The  word  03tS^K*~'^  ^'^  more  complex 

than  simple — analysed  tj3»  to  be  compared 

with  ytvof,  lot,  gens,  genus,  gotk.  kuni,  cM, 
kunni,  chunni,  ags.  chneov.  aUn,  kind,  engL 
kin,  kind,  cdU  cineadh  (Edwards  sur  les  Ian* 
gues  ccltiques,  p.  282),  and  means  race,  stem  or 
stock  of  a  people.  But  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  of  the  Germanic  stem  were  the  sub* 
seqnently  deified  Attn  (Edda^  S&mond,  77, 865 ; 
Ritter,  Vorh. europ.  Vdlkergesch., p. 472 ;  Chrimm, 
Gestih.  d.  deutscn.  Sprache  1,  7o7),  who  came 
with  Odin  from  beyond  the  Don,  and  from 
thence,  as  northern  legends  mention,  three 
Odins  seem  to  have  emigrated,  at  short  inter- 
vals, from  time  immemorial  (Qeijer,  Gesch.  v. ; 
Schwed.  1,  19,  27).  The  similarity  between 
Asen  and  \ff^  in  the  word  Ashkenaz  is  not  ac- 
cidental, but  indicates  the  original  name  of  our 
great  people,  the  ^«efi-race,  AsenvoUesatamm,  and 
the  stem  which,  in  south-eastern  Europe,  wns 
known,  600  B.  C.-400  B.  C,  by  the  name  of 
Thracians,  Geti,  and  Goths,  in  the  western  and 
north-western,  shortly  before  CsBsar,  of  Ger- 
mans (Germania),  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  2,  CeUrum 
GermanicB  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  additum), 
and,  in  9th  cent.,  of  Teutsche,  Deutsche  =  Ger* 
man,  a  name  of  tlieir  own  taking.  Though 
these,  as  all  other  people  of  Europe,  came  from 
Asia,  some  still  remained  there.  In  6th  cent 
(see  Jer.  51 :  27),  we  find  a  kingdom,  Ashkenni, 
next  to  Armenia  and  Ment,  also  in  Asia,  and 
later  the  Greeks  and  Romans  found  people  with 
this  name  beyond  the  Don.  PioUmaus,  5,  9,  16, 
mentions  the  Aereuot  in  Asiatic  Sarniatia,  the 
Useardei  ( Pliny,  hist,  n.,  6, 7 ),  and  the  Asburgians 
of  Strabo,  p.  495, 556,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Black  Sea,  remind  us  of  the  Asen  and  of 
Asgardr.  That  the  original  home  of  the  people 
in  question  was  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cau- 
casus, can  also  be  learned  from  the  Osseti  who 
still  occupy  the  middle  of  this  mountain  ;  called 
by  the  Caucassians  O^rt,  Os,  bv  Russians,  Jasen, 
by  earlier  travellers.  As,  Aas  [Klapr.  Asia  poly- 
glotta,  p.  84 ;  Neumann,  Volker  d.  sCldl.  Kuss- 
lands,  p.  40) ;  by  Ktaproth  and  Kohl  (Reissen  in 
SUdrussland,  2,  193),  characterised  as  of  purer, 
less  adulterated  blood  than  the  other  people  of 
the  Caucasus,  with  European  physiognomy,  blue 
eyes,  fair  reddish  hair,  in  language  Indo-Ger- 
nianic,  many  words  like  the  German  in  proifUn- 
ciation  and  HOund  (Kohl  und  Klapr,  kauk. 
Sprachen.  p.  176). 

The  use  of  the  name  in  the  Trojan  era  (about 
1200,  B.  C),  ^«A»fitu«— -the  Greek  word  for  the 
Hebrew  original  —  the  son  of  Priam  being  so 
called  (Apollod.  Bibl,,  3,  12.  5),  also  that  of 
iEneas  (Liv,,  1,  3 ;  Dion,  halie.,  1,  65),  proves 
that  a  portion  of  the  Asen-stem  must  have  gone 
southward  across  the  Caucasus  and  through 
Asia  Minor,  over  the  Hellespont  to  Thrace  and 
Gerdlany.  There  was,  too,  a  oountry,  Ashkania 
(II.,  2,  862;  13,  719;  Plin.  h.  n.,  5,  40),  also 
an  Ashkansan  Sea,  on  which  was  situated  By- 
thinia,  capital  of  Nicea,  and  an  Ashkanian 
river  (Strabo,  12,  p.  565 ;  14,  681 ;  Plin.  5.  43  ; 
Ptol.  5,  1,  4).  The  Teutones  even  must  have 
spent  some  time  with  these  their  brethren,  before 
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Troy  reaohed  its  lenith,  in  the  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor:  since  we  find  in  south-wefttern 
Mjsia  a  country  Teuthrania,  where  reijcned 
from  time  immemorial  a  kinfi;  Teuthras  (Sirabo, 
12.  572 :  586,  615 ;  Piin.  5, 33 ;  SUph.  Byz.,  sub. 
Tfr^povca).  StiU  more:  the  name  Asia  clearly 
reminds  us  of  the  ^Aefi-stem  which  has  perma- 
nently stamped  its  name  on  this  country.  If 
we  follow  the  Asen,  Ashkenns,  to  Europe,  we 
will  meet  them  in  the  Thracians  who  are  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  6,  3-8,  as  only  Germans 
could  be,  and  by  TaeUus  in  his  Oermania  really 
as  fiuch.  Indeed,  Wirih  (Oesch.  d.  Deutsohen.  I., 
206-232),  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Thracians 
were  no  other  but  Germans,  draws  from  the 
figure  of  their  bodies,  their  military  and  dnmes- 
tio  manners,  their  language  and  their  religion ; 
an  argument  so  oonyinoing,  that  the  most  scep- 
tical must  submit  to  it.  As,  aooordingto  Strabo, 
Sieogr.  7,  ed.  Casaub.,  p.  212),  the  Thracians, 
icians,  and  Geti,  spoke  the  same  language, 
these  three  people,  inhabiting  the  country  this 
side  and  beyond  the  Danube,  must  have  belonged 
to  the  same  stock.  Herodotus^  I.,  4,  93,  says 
ezpre*isly  that  the  Geti  were  a  stem  of  the  Thra- 
cians (m  51  rirw  B^rfixiMf  ioptii  Maiyf¥pm&twto$  mU 
duHuororot).  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown,  that  the 
Geti  pertained  to  the  same  stem  with  the  Ooths, 
who  became  known  in  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ, 
it  follows  that  the  ancient  Thracians  were  Ger- 
mans, for  the  Goths  spoke,  as  we  learn  from 
Ulfilas's  translation  of  tne  Bible,  Gothic,  that  is, 
German.  The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the 
Goths  and  Geti  may  be  briefly  given,  thus:  1) 
Though  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  C— 3d  A.  C,  the 
name  Geti  was  exclusively  used,  all  on  a  sud- 
den, with  4th  cent.,  in  the  same  countries  border- 
ing the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  was  intro- 
duced the  name  Goths,  the  vowel  of  the  one  gra- 
dually softening,  as  it  were,  into  that  of  the 
other,  indicating  beyond  question  the  same 
people.  2)  From  thifrtime  on  to  the  6th  cent.,  Geti 
and  Goths  were  used  interchangeably,  as  by 
Jomandes,  a  native  author,  who  in  his  de  orig, 
aduque  Getarum  edit,  Basilece,  1532,  repeatedly 
declares  that  they  were  the  same  people  (quas 
Cktasjam  superiari  loco  Gothosesseprobavimus). 
So,  too,  3)  the  Greek  hist.  Procopius  ^6th  centj, 
de  Bella  Goihico,  I.,  24,  says  that,  in  his  time,  Ihe 
Goths  were  called  a  Gelish  nation,  and  in  his 
second  book  on  the  Vandal  war  (Lib.  3),  that 
the  Vandals,  Gepidi,  East  and  West  Goths,  were 
regarded  as  Getish,  because,  though  variant  in 
name,  in  all  things  else  alike,  all  having  a  white 
skin,  yellow  hair,  the  same  laws  and  language. 
4)  A  striking  proof  in  Ael.  SpdHanus  (4th  cent.), 
a  Latin  author,  who  makes  Helvius  Pertinaz 
say  of  Garacalla  (his  life  by  SparL),  who  had 
marched  against  the  Goths,  and  bad,  at  the 
same  time,  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  that  he 
could  be  called  Geticus  Afaximns,  and  adds: 
quod  Geiam  occiderat  fratrem  et  Goiti  Getce  dice- 
rentur,  5)  A  contemporary  hist.  [Jul,  Capito- 
linus,  211-217),  in  his  life  of  the  two  Mazhnins 
writes :  sub  Macrino  a  militia  desiit  Maximinns 
Thrax  in  Thracia  in  vico,  ubi  genitus  erai,  poses- 
siones  comparavit  ac  semper  cum  Gothis  commer- 
cia  exercnit.  Amatus  est  autem  unice  a  Getis, 
qwtsi  eorum  eivis, — this  passage  presupposing 


that  the  interchangeable  nse  of  the  two  names 
was  so  well  known  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  they  denoted  one  and  the  enmd 
people.  —  The  identity  of  the  Goths  and  Geti 
thus  incontestably  proved,  and  these  latter  of 
Thracian  origin,  it  fullpws  that  the  ancient  Thra- 
cians also  were  Germans ;  a  conclusion  confinned 
beyond  a  doubt  by  a  comparison  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus  (Terpsichore)  of  the  T.,  vith 
that  of  the  G.  by  Tacitus  \n  his  Germauia^  in  both 
which  are  given  characteristics  peculiar  to  these 
two  people,  vis.,  greatness  without  natioial 
unity,  bravery  and  a  natural  inclination  to  war, 
love  of  drink,  and  contempt  for  agricoltore, 
buying  of  wives,  and,  in  necessity,  selling  of 
children.  The  Goths,  pressed  by  the  Hans,  left 
their  homes,  375,  and  appeared  in  Italj,  400. 
When  Jornandes  narrates  an  expedition  of  Gotbi 
as  having  been  made  before  the  Tmjao  wir 
(about  1200  B.  C),  from  Scandinavia  to  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  to 
Asia,'  it  is  to  be  referred,  in  all  probabilitv.  to  a 
return  from  Scand.  to  this  sea  or  to  Asia  hinor. 
in  order  to  aid  their  brethren  who  had  settled 
there  long  before  the  war.  Hence  the  probs- 
bility  that  the  first  migration  of  the  AMkaua 
to  Scand.  took  place  several  centuries  pri<rr  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Knobel,  too,  is  right  in  afim- 
ing  that  the  Ashkenas  of  the  Bible  settled  od  the 
lands  of  the  East  Sea.  Tradition  supports  this 
view.  Josephus,  together  with  Jerome,  io  ex- 
plaining Gen.  10:3,  and  other  passages,  refer 
rj^tS^K  ^  Ptrfwtt,  who  are  none  other  bats 

Gothic  people  living  on  the  East  Sea  (Tacit. 
Germ.  43 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.,  2, 14;  3,  2).  Scan- 
dinavia, therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seat,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  of  the  Gerroani 
Thence  as  an  qffkina  gentium  and  vagina  ratio- 
num  marched  an  army  of  Goths  through  Scjtbis 
to  the  Black  Sea  [Jornand.  1,  4,  17) ;  from  this, 
later.  Teutons,  Heruli,  Longobards,  perhaps, 
also,  Gepidi,  Vandals  and  Alsni,  went  south- 
ward and  westward.  Even  these  from  this 
northern  peninsula  did  not  forget  their  orij;iDsl 
name  Ashkenas.  Tacitus  (Germ.  3),  mentions 
a  place  on  the  Rhine  by  name  AseiburgiiiM^trv 
denly  from  [{^K,  ash,  a  name  still  retained  in 

Asburg  or  Asseburg  in  the  dukedom  Meoit. 
among  the  nobility,  ( Cluver.  Germ,  ant,,  p.  414; 
Beckmann,  Hist.  d.  FUrstv  Anhalt,  1,  15).  sod 
later,  a  somewhat  similar  name  of  a  tnirn  oo 
Lower  Rhine  by  Plot.  2,  11,  28,  and  Marass, 
Herad.,  2,  10.  In  the  same  country  is  situated 
Duisburg,  ite  name  from  Tuisco,  the  pro;!enitor 
of  the  German  people  ( Tbcitus,  Germ.  2,  con- 
nects Tuisco  with  Teut) ;  to  which  niunt  be 
added,  in  proof  of  the  wide  extension  of  tbU 
people,  the  name  Ascibnrguis  sc.  moA«'-the 
mountains  of  the  gigantic  Asen.  Besides,  tb« 
whole  name  Ashkenas  is  to  be  found  in  the  worJ 
Scandinavia,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  inters 
preted.  Its  termination  navia  —  navis,  vovf*  io 
Pelasgian  and  old  German — an  island,  while  the 
peninsula  was  simply  called  Scandia,  which, 
with  the  rejection  of  {<(,  is  a  slight  modificstioo 

^^  tJ3tS^K»  pronounced  Ashkenads  or  Afk^ 
nods  or  Askands.    Examples  of  the  same  lav 
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'  omitting  the  first  letter  aro  *l9Ma^tiatijf,  Sea- 
otb,  Itin.  Hier.»  p.  594 ;  from  Askalonw,  Scan 
ngia^  du  Freme,  Gloss,  d.  Mittelalt.  s.  h.  ▼. 
Let  us  now  turn  oar  attention  to  Riphath. 
iie  similarit?  in  sound  between  the  monies 
kipati  and  Kiphaei  mentioned  in  the  classics, 
id  the  word  ilflf  *1*  vrould  seem  to  warrant  us 

t  locating  them  there.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
iiainted  with  a  mountain  range  of  this  name  at 
le  sources  of  the  Don  and  Volga  {Pliny,  H.  JV., 

24.  26;  6,  14;  Virg.  Georg,,  1.  240;  3,  381). 
nd  here,  in  all  probability,  north-eust  from 
omer,  and  north  from  Asbkenas,  we  must  seek 
le  original  home  of  the  CelU,  Gauls,  (Greek, 
■alaiiajis).  Their  armies  coming  from  Asia, 
lUSt  haye  settled  at  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
iso  called  by  the  Greeks  fip^  Piiteua.  Now  Flu- 
irch  (Cam.  15),  narrates  that  the  Galatians, 
ftving  gone  in  search  of  new  homes,  some  of 
lem  crossed  the  Rhipaian  (Carpathian),  to  the 
orthern  Ocean,  and  lived  in  the  furthermost 
itremities  of  Europe,  and  some  settled  between 
le  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  This  must  have  taken 
lace  before  600  B.  C,  as,  about  this  time,  after 
aving  resided  in  Gaul,  they  planted  colonies  in 
^pper  Italy.  But  the  Bnstnrni  and  Peucini. 
ccording  to  I^yb,,  26,  9 ;  Viod,  Sic,  30 ;  Liv, 
0,  57;  44,  26,  a  Celtic  nation,  dwelt  at  the  Cnr- 
athian  mountains,  whence  named  Alpes  Bastar- 
iea.  Between  Upper  Weichsel  and  Oder  lived 
be  Golhini,  whom  Tac,  Germ.  .43,  makes  to 
peak  Celtic,  and  sooth  from  the  Bastarn.,  the 
euridci.  In  the  modern  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
Iwelt  the  Buii ;  in  Pannonia,  the  Celtic  stem 
icordiski;  in  Vindelicia,  Celts.  The  llelve- 
lans  were  also  Celts  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
ecame  Germanised. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  southern  Celts  was  Gaul, 
he  Belgians  in  the  north,  and  the  Iberi  in  Aqui- 
ania,  who,  mixing  with  the  C.  made  the  Celti- 
)eri.  We  find  C,  also,  in  the  British  isles,  and 
n  Ireland.  The  Aestyorum  genies  on  the  East 
^a,  also  Celts ;  perhaps,  too,  C.  in  Scandinavia. 
The  old  portions  of  East  Zealanders  were  called 
ifXtixtj,  Plui.  Mar.,  11,  and  Florus,  3,  3,  styles 
he  Oimbri  and  Tentoni  ab  extremis  Gallice  pro- 
fugu  And  when  Pythias  (Strabo,  1,  63),  speaks 
)f  KfXtixij  as  distant  only  several  day's  journey 
'rem  Kent  in  England,  he  must  have  referred  to 
Scandinavia,  where  he  also  locates  Celts, 
finally,  according  to  fb/y&.  hist.,  4. 46,  the  Celts 
a  Thracia  established  a  jSmiXmov  TvXtf ;  Norway 
las  still  the  name  Thule  or  Thyle  (MUnter  in 

Stattdlins  Arch.,  3,  2, 254).    If,  now,  by  Hfln 

D  the  Mosaic  Geneal.  but  one  people  i»  meant ; 
f  the  (»therwise  inexplicable  names  of  the  mt>un- 
ains  Riphssi  in  Central  Europe,  viz.,  the  Car- 
pathian, and  in  Northern  Russia  at  the  rise  of 
;be  Dun  and  Volga,  point  to  this  people ;  if  it 
las  been  shown  that  here  Celts  lived  in  large 
numbers  who  thence  spread  themselves  south- 
s?ard  over  Europe:  these  things  being  so,  it 
leems  to  us  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
^be  author  of  the  Mosaic  Geneal.  meant  by 
Hi)*^  no  other  people  than  the  C^s, 

Touching  the  third  son  of  Gomer  —  called  in 
7ulg.  Thogorma  —  besides  the  mention  of  his 
Dame  in  Gen.  10 :  3,  it  occurs  but  in  two  other 


passages  of  the  0.  T.  From  the  one  ^Esek. 
^7:14^  we  learn  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on 
a  trade  with  them  in  coach  and  riding  horses, 
and  in  mules ;  from  the  other  (Ezek.  38 : 6),  that 
they  were  connected  with  the  Scythians  and 
Cimbrians,  and  must  be  sought  for  in  the  north 
from  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  Geneal.  to  the  7th, 
and  beginning  of  6th  cent,  before  Christ.  Heivd, 
1,  194,  and  iUrabo  11,  529,  narrate  of  the  Ar^ 
menians  that  they  were  renowned  for  their 
equestrian  abilities,  and  reared  many  anses.  Not 
only  do  ancient  authors  trace  them  back  to  Tho- 
garma  (Syncellvs  1,  91 ;  Dind,  Schol.  on  Ezek. 
^8  :  6),  but  they  themselves  derive  their  descent 
from  Ilaik,  a  son  of  Thorgom,  grand-son  of  Tiras 

icomp.  Gen.  10 : 2),  great-grand-son  of  Gomer 
Gen.  10 : 2,  31,  who  was  a  son  of  Japhet  (Moses 
Chor,  1,4, 9*11 ;  Eustb,  Chron,Arm,,  2, 12 ;  com  p. 
EiUer,  Erdkunde  10.  358, 585).  Agreeing  with 
the  Georgian  tradition  in  Klaproth,  Reise  in  d. 
Kaukasus,  2, 64,  that  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Lesgier,  and  Mingrelians,  descend  from  Thar^ 
games,  it  is  also  well  known  {Hitler,  10,  579; 
Zeitschr.  fUr  Kunded.  Morgenl.,  1, 242),  that  the 
Armenian  language  belongs  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  Tliitter,  10,  585 ;  Klaproth,  Asia 
polyglotta,  p.  9t ;  Cassel,  margyarische  Alterth., 
p.  243 >.  Ibe  ancient  P/if^^ian^  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Armenians ;  they 
are  thus  viewed  by  Jos,  Ant,  1,  6,  1 ;  Hieron, 
qucesL  in  Gen.  10 : 3 ;  Zonaras  Ann,^  1, 5.  Cha- 
racterized by  Homer,  Il„  3,  185,  as  well  versed 
in  the  equestrian  v^ri  (Claudian Laus.  Ser.  191). 
The  Phrygian  language  was  not  only  allied  to 
the  Greek  (Plato  Craiyl.,^,  410),  but  — what 
agrees  excellently  well  with  Thogarma  as  the 
mm  of  Gomer  —  nearly  all  the  Phrygian  words 
still  surviving  (Jabhnski  opttsc,,  2,  63),  can  be 
traced  to  the  Indo-Eurupean  family  of  languages, 
particularly  to  the  Cimbrian  stem  (Goschede 
ariana  ling,,  p.  21 ;  Cassel,  Magyar.  Alterth., 
p.  238).  Herod,,  lAso,  7. 73,  says  expressly  that 
the  Armenians  and  Phrygians  were  closely 
related. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Tbogarmathian,  i.  e., 
the  Armenian-Phrygian  people,  was  Armenia, 
from  whence  they  sent  colonies  westward  to 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  had,  at  one  time, 
nearly  entire  possession. 

Around  the  Black  Sea  were  thus  located  the 
Gomerian  people ;  Gomer  himself  on  the  Tau- 
rian  peninsula  (Crimea),  and  northward  from  the 
Black  Sea ;  Ashkenas,  at  the  northern  declivity 
of  Caucasus,  and  farther  north  between  the 
Black  and  Caspiau  Seas;  Riphath,  at  the  sources 
of  Don  and  Volga,  between  the  Riphaian  and 
Hyperborean  Mountains ;  Thogarma,  south  of 
Caucasus  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  In 
Europe,  the  Cimbrians  spread  farthest  north- 
west to  the  peninsula  Jutland,  from  thence  south 
and  west;  the  Asen,  from  Scandinavia,  in  every 
direction ;  the  Celts,  from  Carpathia,  north,  east, 
and  west;  the  Armeno-phrygians,  towards 
Thrace.  J.  G.  Vaibingbr.  —  Ermentrout, 

Gomorrah  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  tha 
vale  of  Siddim,  occupied  by  a  primitive  tribe  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  10 :  19) ;  its  site  is  now  covered 
by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
had  its  own  king,  and  was  involved  in  the  plot 
against  Chedcrlaomer  (Gen.  13 :  10 ;  14).  It  sub* 
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Beqoenilj  nhared  the  fearful  doom  of  Sodom, 
&c.  (Gen.  18 :  20,  Ao. ;  19 : 24,  Ae,).  lu  wicked- 
ness and  ftite  are  often  held  up  as  a  vrarning 
(Is.  1 :  9;  Jer.  23  :  14 ;  Amos  4 :  11,  kc.  Ae.).-- 
See  Lenyerke,  Kenaan  1.,  278,  &c. 

RUBTSCHI.* 

Goneiivs,  Peter  (Conyty,  Goniadzki,  Gonio- 
nedxki),  burn  c.  1525,  in  Ooniads,  Poland,  was 
one  of  the  first  advocates  of  anti-trinitarianism, 
and  anabapcism,  in  Poland.  He  commenced 
his  public  life  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  won  for  him  the  favor  of  Romanists. 
But  their  hopes  of  finding  in  G.  a  faithful  cham- 
pion, were  frustrated.  In  1554,  on  a  tour 
throueh  Germany  and  Switserland,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Servetus,  and 
regarded  them  favorably.  On  his  return  to 
Poland  he  rejected  the  Nioene,  Athanasian,  and 
all  other  creeds,  except  the  Apostles',  and  openly 
avowed  Unitarianism.  At  the  Synod  of  Se- 
cenium,  Jan.  1556,  and  at  that  of  lirzesk,  Dec. 
1558,  he  denounced  infant  baptism.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  views  was  so  great,  that  in  1565 
the  Reformed  0.  in  Poland  split  into  two  parties, 
the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian.  —  (See  Sandii 
Biblioih.  Antiinn,,  I.,  1,  p.  106 ;  2,  p.  1097  ; 
Krasituki,  Gesoh.  d.  Ref.  in  Poland  (Lps.  1841) ; 
Lukaszewicz,  Gesch.  d.  ref.  Kirche  in  Lithauen). 

F.  TaiscHiL.* 

Oonzalo  of  Berceo,  a  Spanish  poet  of  1168- 
1268,  probably  so  surnamed  from  his  native 
town.  Though  little  is  known  of  him  personally, 
he  is  the  first  mentioned  poet  of  Spain,  liis 
works  were  printed  in  2  vols,  from  Sanchez's 
coUexion,    IIis  chief  studies,  judging  from  his 

foems,  were  the  Bible  and  mystical  literature, 
le  translated  into  verse  the  Latin  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  Nine  of  his  poems  are  still  extant: 
three  biographies  of  Saints ;  a  poem  on  the  Mass  ; 
one  on  Ihe  Signs  of  the  Judgment;  a  Eulogy 
upon  the  Virgin ;  an  accouat  of  her  miracles ; 
one  of  her  grief  at  the  Crucifixion ;  and  one  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurentius.  That  on  the 
Mass  is  of  value  for  Church  antiquities,  as  it 
describes  many  obsolete  customs.  That  on  the 
Judgment  is  the  best. — (See  Carus,  Dnrstellung 
d.  Span.  Lit.  im  Mtttelalter:  Mainz,  1846, 1.,229- 
273,  who  represents  G.  as  having  been  no  ordi- 
nary poet).  Dr.  Presskl.* 

Cfood,  the  Highest  —  Much  was  done  by 
Schleiermacher  to  clear  up  and  fix  the  true 
force  of  this  important  idea.  lie  defines  the 
religious  and  scientific  use  of  the  phrase.  If 
b^  it,  it  is  intended  to  designate  God  as  the 
highest  g<M>d  for  man,  it  is  inappropriate;  for 
this  should  rather  be  the  knowledge  or  love 
of  God,  his  providence,  his  grace,  or  the  mys- 
tical enjoyment  of  him.  But  it  may  simply 
designate  him  as  supreme  goodness.  In  an 
etfiical  sense  (the  finis  bonomm  of  older  phi- 
losophers) the  Highest  Good  is  one  of  the 
three  fundamental  principles  of  Ethics,  the  other 
two  being  Duty  and  Virtue,  If  Duty  is  the  de- 
mand of  a  moral  course  of  action,  and  Virtue 
the  moral  strength  and  firmness  of  the  subject, 
the  Highest  Good  is  the  objective  result  of  moral 
conduct,  the  product  of  all  moral  activity,  which, 
however,  may  be  assumed  as  the  starting  prin- 
ciple of  Ethics,  so  far  as  it  conditions  tho  per- 
ception of  Duty,  and  its  claim  to  Virtue.    On 


I  this  basis  Schleiemaeber  boilt  his  system  cf 
Ethics.  In  opposition  to  Kant's  and  Fiebte'i 
treatment  of  Ethics  as  the  dodtrine  of  duties,  or 
as  a  mirror  of  individual  virtues,  he  showed  thtt 
a  system  of  moral  precepts,  even  if  it  eompre* 
bended  man's  whole  life,  was  applicable  only  is 
single  cases ;  this  would  cause  an  utter  eonfosioa 
of  life  as  a  totality,  and  clear  ethical  definitioiu 
would  only  incidentally  appear.  But  Vinae  ii 
the  ethical  perfection  of  the  subject,  who,  if  ve 
reject  the  fiction  of  total  isolation,  mu$it  be  re- 
garded as  standing  alone  in  but  few  tilings  n 
that  Virtue  depends  upon  a  condition  which 
could  not  exist  without  the  co-operation  of  others. 
S.,  therefore,  strove  to  obtain  in  the  Iligheit 
Good  an  objective  and  systematically  cumpK- 
honsive  organic  principle  of  Ethics.  This 
Uigbcst  Goud  was  not  merely  to  be  referred  to 
the  single  individual,  but  was  to  be  seen  com- 
pletely only  in  the  totality  of  the  human  nee, 
as  the  i?e(Mon  existing  in  this  totality,  andasder 
the  conditions  of  our  globe.  Starting  from  tb» 
principle,  with  the  addition  of  individosl  sad 
universal  nature,  on  the  one  hood  the  orgslii^ 
ing  and  symbolising  activity  of  the  Res«)n,on 
the  other  the  entire  sphere  of  Ethics,  roijbe 
compasited.  S.  expressly  refers  here  to' the 
State  of  Plato,  who  was  the  only  ancient  pbiloso- 

Bher   who  investigated   (in   hia  Fhilebos)  the 
Lighest  Good,  and  apprehended  it  frum  this 
general  objective  standpoint:  the  exbibitioo of 
the  spirit,  MVf  (or  in  the  Republic,  of  righteoo*- 
ness),  tho  authority  of  Philosophy  in  individaalf 
and  in  the  world.    Aristotle,  on  the  contruy, 
with  whom   the  idea  of  virtue   predomisitet, 
places  it  in  the  happiness  of  the  individusl,  oot 
in  the  Epicurean  sense,  but  so  that  it  beeonM 
the  realisation  of  a  perfect  life  through  perftet 
virtue  (fuiTf  riXcMK  ivfpyfia  jmr'  ofittipf  ttUim)' 
—  In  the  further  progress  of  the  bi^tiiry  oif 
Etiiics,  it  is  important,  in  defining  the  Highest 
Good,  to  distinguish:   1)  the  individual  froa 
the  general ;    2)   the  subjective   fn»m  the  ob* 
jective,  according  to  which  the  Highest  Good 
is  sometimes  apprehended  as  a  condition  of  mio 
(Epicurean  pleasure,  or  stoic  callousness)  or i 
product  of  the  activity  of  mankind,  as  the  aia  i 
of  the  race ;  3)  but  this  leads  to  the  opptisittoB  ^ 
between  the  systems  of  pleasure  and  sciifit^t  , 
according  to  which  the  Highest  Good  is  fuoo^ 
either  in  enjoyment  or  in  the  results  of  nhinl 
action,   whether  in    or  beyond    the  subject; 
4)  finally  the    activity   may   be    regarded  u 
mainly  tlieoretical  (Spinosa,  Ilegel)  or  as  m&iolj 
practical  (Kant,   Fichte).  —  In  Christian  tbco- 
log^  the.  Highest  Good  is  the  Kingdom  of  Goj 
winch  comprehends  the  individual  and  tbegeo^ 
ral,  the  theocratic  and  practical  sides,  monl 
activity  with  its  products,  activity  and  enj^* 
ment,  way  and  end.  The  way  is  that  all  to|^ther, 
and  each  one  singly  promote  the  oomiog  tf 
this  Kingdom ;  the  end  is,  that  this  Kingdoa 
come  to  them,  as  the  Kingdom  of  heaTeD''t)> 
the  individual  as  salvation,  to  mankind  u  > 
whole,  thatG(»d  may  be  all  in  all.— (See  Scii^ 
IRHACHBR,  Ethische  Abb.  (phil.  Nachl.  iU  l^ 
13.  Kritik  d.  bish.  Sittenl.,  Ethik  von  TirEsn5!i 
Hkgkl,  Gosch.  d.  Pbilos.  II.).  0.  Bsck.* 

Gorgias  one  of  the  three  generals  vboa 
Lysias  sent  with  40.000  foot,  and  7000  hoi*. 
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i^inst  Jndea ;  the  other  two  were  Nicanor  and 
i^tolemem*.  The  order  in  which  these  are 
lamed  in  1  and  2  Maco.  indicates  G.'s  inferi- 
ority (1  Maoc.  3  :  31,  Ac.  ;  4  :  1  ;  2  Mace.  8  :  8, 
be. ;  12  :  23,  &4^).  As  Judas  Maco.  lay,  with  a 
imail  force,  S.  E.  of  the  enemy,  OorgiaM  planned 
I  night  Attack  upon  him  with  6000  picked  men. 
But  Judas  Mace,  informed  of  the  scheme,  quit 
;be  place,  and  fell  so  unexpectedly  and  vif^rously 
)o  the  main  body  of  the  ftie,  that  they  fled  south 
ind  west.  When  Gurgias  returned  and  saw  his 
tnny  routed  and  his  encampment  in  flames,  his 
;orp8  was  driven  in  dismay  to  th*  coasts  of 
Philistine  (1  Mace.  4  :  1-25).  But  two  years 
ater  6.  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  Jews 
1  Mace.  5  :  55-60).  At  Marisa,  also,  he  slew 
lome  over  seulous  priests  ( 1  Maoc.  5  :  67 ;  cf. 
{  Mace.  12  :  1,  Slc.,  which  is  a  different  version 
>f  the  same  events). — (See  Wernsdorf,  de  fide 
\iaecab.,  p.  114^  sq,  Winer's  Lexicon.  Ewald, 
}e8ch.  Isr.  III.,  2,  p.  361,  Anm,  1.  But  Welts 
K.  Lex.)  contends  that  they  are  narratives  of 
wo  distinct  eTcntx).  Dr.  Pressbl.* 

Oorres,  John  Joseph^  born  Jan.  25,  1776,  at 
/oblentz.  Carried  away  by  the  political  excite- 
nenc  of  his  day,  he  established,  1798,  under 
Jacobite  auspices,  a  journal  called  das  '*Rothe 
Jlatt."  His  visit  to  France  —  whither  he  was 
ent,  Nov.  1799,  as  a  member  of  a  deputation 
rhose  object  was  to  hand  in  complaints  tquch- 
ng  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  French  troops 
n  the  Rhine,  and,  if  circumstances  favored,  to 
fleet  a  union  between  the  country  on  its  left 
Kink  and  France,  —  having  convinced  him  that 
he  liberty  of  the  French  revolution  was  a  mili- 
&ry  despotiMni,  he  declared  to  his  companions 
hat  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  favor 
^py  such  union.  On  his  return,  he  published 
lis  "Resultikt  meiner  Sendung  nach  Paris." 
laving  now  studied  medicine  he  married,  1801, 
/Atharine  of  Lassaulx,  became  Professor  of 
>hysics  in  his  native  city,  and  devoted  himself 
0  Philfis.  and  Natural  Sciences.  His  Exposi- 
ion  of  Physiology,  1805 ;  his  aphorisms  on  art, 
802 ;  his  treatise  on  faith  and  knowledge,  1805, 
attracted  attention.  He  went  to  Heidelberg,  1806, 
rhere  he  delivered  lectures  on  Physics,  pub- 
ished,  in  connection  with  Brentano,  and  Achim 
'.  Arnim,  the  *'  Einsiedlerseitnng,"  returned  to 
7obIentz  in  1808,  and  publish^  his  Mythen- 
;esch.  der  asiatischen  Welt  (Heidelberis,  1810), 
Ad  his  Einleitung  sum  Lohengrin,  1813.  The 
rar  for  freedom  induced  him  to  issue  the  Rhine 
lercury,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
^sn.  23d,  1814.  In  point  of  strength  of  Ian- 
;uage,  national  spirit,  and  influence,  it  never 
lad  a  rival.  He  won  back  for  his  country  the 
Gallicized  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  upreared 
he  old  standard  of  the  German  empire.  The 
»aper  was  suppressed,  Jan.  3, 1816,  by  the  Prus- 
ian  government.  His  treatise  on  Germany,  in 
rhich  he  expressed  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of 
lerman  Imperialism,  occasioned  his  departure 
rom  PrasMia,  and  that  on  Germany  and  the  re- 
olution,  1819,  caused  his  flight  to  Strasburg,  in 
rder  to  escape  imprisonment.  In  his  exile  he 
rrote  a  larger  work  on  Europe  and  the  revolu- 
lon :  Stuttgardt,  1821 ;  and  a  smaller  one  on 
be  Congress  of  Verona :  Stuttgardt,  1822;  and 
a  "  Sachen  der  Rheinprovinsen  u.  eigener  An- 


gelegenheit:"  Stuttgardt,  1822.  The  main  Mm 
of  all  these  works  was,  that  as  the  new  order  of 
things  established  Bobseqoent  to  the  fall  of  Nac 
poleon,  was  not  based  on  truth  and  justice,  it 
could  not  stand,  but  would  be  suooeeiied  by  an* 
other  revolution.  Whilst  in  Strasburg  hie  views 
approached  more  and  more  the  theoeratio  stand- 
p<)int ;  be  wrote  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  St. 
Francis,  a  chanicteristio  of  Suso,  and  edited  for 
some  time  **  der  Katholik."  Having  nrged  upon 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  1825,  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Cath.  Church,  he 
was  made  Prof  of  Hist  in  the  newly-established 
University  of  Munich.  Here,  18^0,  he  wrote 
"Uebcr  die  Grundlage,  Gliederung  u.  Zeiten- 
folge  der  Welt-Gesch.,"  in  which  be  dwelt  on 
the  providential  element  of  history,  and  affirmed 
creation  to  be  a  type  of  the  course  of  history. 
His  work  *' Ueber  die  christliche  Mystik,"  4 
vols. :  Regensburg,  1836-42,  proves  that  he  had 
now  found  his  spiritual  home  in  the  Medissval 
Catholicism.  His  Atbanasius,  1837,  created 
great  excitement  in  the  Catholic  world.  In 
1838,  he  published  "  Die  Triarier  Leo,  Marhei- 
neeke,  and  Bruno  Bauer,"  and  gave  the  flrst  im- 
pulse to  the  Ilistorico-Political  papers.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Cath.  Church  he  again  vindicated 
in  his  **  Kirche  u.  Staat  nach  Ablauf  der  Kclner 
Irrune.:"  Weissenburg,  1842;  and  Wallfahrt 
nach  Trier:  Regensburg,  1845.  Touching  the 
building  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  he  wrote  '*  Der 
Kolncr  Dom  u.  der  Strassburger  Mttnster:'' 
Regensb.,  1842.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  composed  two  erudite  essays  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  :'Ueber  die  Japhediten  u.  ihre  ge- 
meinsame  Heimath  Armenien,  n.  die  drei  Grund- 
wurzeln  des  celtischen  Stammes  in  Gallien. 
Worthy  of  notice  as  an  expression  of  his  view  of 
history,  are  the  six  hist,  lectures  published  in  the 
historico-political  papers:  Juhrg.,  1851, Bd., 28, 
and  a  survey  of  hist,  from  Christ  to  the  Refor- 
mation. The  catastrophe  subsequent  upon  the 
fall  of  Abel's  Ministerium,  saddened  his  soul, 
dire  presentiments  beclouded  his  last  days,  and 
he  predicted  that,  before  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  a  revolution  would  break  out.  Died  Jan. 
27th,  1848. 

For  G.'s  biog.,  see  three  sections  of  his  life  bjy 
his  son  in  the  historico-political  papers,  1831, 
vol.27;  L  His  Childhood ;  II.  His  Education; 
III.  Revolutions  of  the  age,  and  his  own  studies. 
Deutsche  Yierteljahrsschr.,  1848,  Heft  2,  p.  126. 
Der  RheiniHche  Antimiarius.  I.  Abthlg.  Bd.  II., 
pp.  433-509.  KlUpfil.— rrfweiifrwi/. 

Ooshen,  a  district  in  Egypt  which  waa 
assigned  at  the  request  of  Joseph  to  the  family 
of  Jacob,  and  was  occupied  by  his  posterity 
until  their  departure  to  Canaan  (Gen.  45  :  10, 
Ac).  Its  precise  locality  is  not  mentioned,  but 
several  hints  point  to  the  country  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Nile,  between  its  Pelnsiac  branch  and 
Arabia  Petra,  and  stretching  S.  to  Heliopolis, 
in  the  present  province  of  Sharkiyeh  (see 
Mh^asid,  I.,  330;  Mftsehiar.*  149;  de  Sacy  Ab- 
doUat,  396,  706 ;  Quatremire  Recherche*,  Ac., 
183).  For:  1)  Goshen  appears  to  be  on  the 
border  t«)wardN  Palestine  (Exod.  13  :  17 ;  cf. 
Gen.  46  :  28.  29).  The  assignment  of  it  to  the 
Israelites,  because  shepherds  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians  (Geo.  36 :  34)  implies  that 
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it  WAS  a  border  district,  where  the  Israelites 
night  live  apart  from  the  Egyptians.  2)  Neither 
on  their  arrival  nor  departure  from  Efqrpt,  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  Israelites  havine  crossed 
the  Nile.  3)  At  their  departure  they  nave  but 
a  short  march  from  Rameses  to  the  Bed  Sea 

S[.  13  :  20 ;  14 ;  Numbers  33 :  6,  dbc.).  4)  The 
X  has,  Qen.  45  :  10,  TiMr  'A^M^Siof,  which 
implies  a  district  of  £gypt  which  might  lie 
reckoned  with  Arabia.  rtoL,  VI.,  8,  calls  it 
v^^iof  'Apo^3<A(,  and  P/tn.,  V.,  9,  Arab,  nomua. 
This  is  also  implied  in  the  LXX  translation  of 
"  t()wards  Goshen,"  Gen.  46  :  28,  29,  by  «o^* 
Hptduy  itoX4v,  adding  in  v.  28,  i^  y^  'Pofuff^^. 
Ileroopulis,  where  Manetho  locates  the  Ilyskos 
(Jos.  c.  Apion,  I.,  26.  Cf.  Cbampoll.  VKgypi^ 
II.,  87,  900,)  lay,  according  to  Strabo  (XVI.,  4, 
2;  XVII.,  3.  20,  p.  552),  and  Pliny  (VII.,  33] 
between  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea.  Saadia  and 
Abn-Said  translate  Goshen  by  SadXr^  a  reeion 
on  the  way  from  Palestine  to  Egypt.  (See 
Menuid,,  II.,  19 ;  Muachiar,  p.  242).  Accord- 
ing to  Gen.  45  :  10.  Goshen  must  have  been 
near  the  royal  city,  Memphis,  or  more  probably 
Zoan  or  Tanis  (see  IIbnostbnb.,  Moses  and  the 
Egyptians,  41 ;  Robinson,  I.,  52).  In  either 
case  tbe  locality  we  have  assumed  would  be 
confirmed.  But  G.  must  have  extended  tu  the 
Nile,  or  even  beyond  it;  for  the  Israelites  seem 
to  have  always  lived  among,  or  beside  the  Egyp- 
tians (cf.  Ex.  2  :  3,  5,  8).  In  Ex.  8  :  26,  ic., 
Moses  asked  leave  to  accompany  his  people  three 
^nys  into  the  wilderness;  in  11  :  2;  12  :  35,  36, 
the  Israelites  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians ;  in 
12 :  22,  23,  they  sprinkled  their  dooi^posts  in 
order  to  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbors ; 
'and  in  Numbers  11 :  5,  the  fish  were  doubtless 
such  as  they  themselves  caught.  Ex.  16  :  3  (cf. 
Numbers  20  :  5),  doubtless  points  to  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nile.  With  this  muHt  be  taken 
the  excellence  of  the  land  (Gen.  45 :  18,  20,  Ac), 
which  could  hardly  apply  to  its  mere  relative 
value  for  erasing.  AH  this  applies  fully  to 
Sharkiyeh  Tsee  Robinson,  I,  c).  In  Gen.  47  :  11, 
the  land  of  Kameses  in  part  parallel  with  Goshen 
(cf.  LXX.  Gen.  46  :  28 ;  Judith  1 :  9),  because 
K.  was  the  capital  of  the  district.  This  Rameses 
is  one  of  the  treasure  cities  (Ex.  1 :  11) ;  that 
it  was  the  capital  follows  from  Ex.  12 :  37 ; 
Numb.  33  :  3.  Its  locality  is  uncertain.  Ja^ 
blonski  {Offuac,  II.,  135,  &c.)  thinks  it  was 
Heliopolis,  against  LXX.  Ex.  1:11.  D*Anville, 
Hengsteiiberg^  and  ot^iers,  suppose  it  identical 
with  Heroopolis.  But  this  view  rests  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  LXX.,  Gen.  46  :  28.  II.  is 
more  probably  the  Baal-sephon  of  Ex.  14 :  2,  9 ; 
Numb.  33  :  7  (see  Gbsbn.,  Thesaur.,  1297).  It 
was  most  probably  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Goshen,  between  Iieliopolis  and  Heroopolis  (see 
TucH,  Genesis,  537).  Pithpn  is  probably  the 
UdtovfMf  of  Herod,  II.,  158,  on  the  canal  between 
Bubostis  and  the  Arabian  Sea  (in  SUph.  ByzaiU», 
227,  24,  ed.  WesieiTn,,  ndtovftof  IIoXk  'Apa^a$ ; 
oomp.  above  the  Hakv  'Apa^.  of  the  LXX.  Gen. 
45  :  10).  This  corresponds  with  Strabo's  17 
^^tavof  (according  to  Larcher  on  Herod,  instead 
of^iiMVQs)  «w/ii7,  XVII.,  3,  20,  p.  552.  In  Iltne^ 
rar,  Antonin,,  p.  163, 170,  it  is  called  Thoum 
(Oovfi,  or  Gov)  between  Babylon,  and  Heroopo- 
liB.— '(See,  besides  the  chief  Lexicons — Michab-  1 


LIS,  Sappl.,  371-81.  TiJCH,  I,  c.  Kkobxl,  d. 
Genesis,  302.  Hbnostbnb.,  I.  e,  Bobuikui, 
I.  c).  2)  Goshen  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  and 
district  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah  (Joih. 
10  :  41 ;  11  :  16 ;  15  :  51).  Arnold.* 

GoUlB,  thd,  are  found  in  the  3d  uenL,  A.  D., 
in  the  countries  of  the  lower  Danube,  the  former 
seats  of  the  Geia,  In  fact,  the  two  nsmes,  as 
has  been  shown  by  J.  Gbimii  (Gesch.  d.  deutseh. 
Sprache,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.:  Lpz.,  1853),  designate 
but  one  and  the  same  nation.  We  thus  ubtsia 
important  infurmation  concerning  tbe  religion 
of  the  Goths  at  a  time  when,  until  lately,  it  waa 
involved  in  obscurity ;  and  of  their  deeply  rooted 
predisposition  to  Christianity.  The  poverfal 
confederacy  of  the  Getss  founded  by  Bosrebistei 
soon  dissolved :  but  during  the  reign  of  CaracalU 
the  different  tribes  appear  again  united,  now 
under  the  common  name  of  Goths.  This  r^ 
stored  unity  inspired  them  with  greater  bold- 
ness in  attacking  the  Rom.  empire,  so  that  tbe 
latter  already  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severus  paid 
them  annual  tribute  to  preserve  peace.  Abxi- 
minus,  a  Gothic  warrior,  raised  himself  in  tbe 
army  to  the  dignity  of  imperaior.  Tbe  attitode 
of  the  Goths  became  constantly  more  thresteD- 
ing,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  Deeiui 
incited  them  to  new  irruptions.  CommodiaD, 
the  contemporary  Christian  apologist,  regarded 
the  Goths  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine  jod^ 
ment  preceding  the  appearance  of  Aoti*chnst 
According  to  him  the  seventh  persecution  of 
the  Christians  ended  immediately  on  tbe  ap- 
proach of  the  fearful  enemy.  In  the  reign  of 
Valerian  and  Gal  lien  us  they  again  atucked 
the  empire  with  still  greater  impetuosity  in 
three  large  armies ;  and  destroyed,  among  other 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus.  The  dangers  with  which  the  Gotht 
threatened  the  empire  during  the  3d  and  4tb 
centuries,  were  removed  by  Constantine  tbe 
Great ;  who,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  cttncludfd  a 
peace  with  them  which  continued  as  long  m 
C.'s  family  reigned.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian 
and  Gallienus  the  Goths  had  carried  off  some 
Christian  captives,  who  became  the  first  heralds 
of  tbe  gospel  among  them.  Sozomenos  ^^: 
**  the  clergy  among  the  captives  healed  the  sick 
and  cast  out  devils  by  calling  on  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  besides  which  thej 
iivercame  all  prejudices  against  the  Christian 
name  by  the  purity  of  their  life  and  their 
virtues.  The  barbarians,  filled  with  admirstion 
of  the  life  and  wonderful  deeds  of  these  meo, 
saw  that  it  would  be  well  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  Christian  God :  and  when  they  sought  for  it. 
they  were  instructed,  baptised,  and  formed  into 
congregations."  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  bi«- 
torian,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  planting 
of  Christianity  among  them.  During  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  Athanasius  could  appeal  apolo- 
getically, to  the  triumphs  of  the  goi^pel  over  tbe 
barbarians,  especially  the  Goths,  whose  barba- 
rism had  been  exchanged  for  civilization.  When 
Church  historians  connect  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Goths  by  Constantine  their  submission  to 
the  cross,  the^  mean  only  their  compact  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  which  was  effected  at  tbis 
time.  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  325,  a  Gutbie 
bishop,  Theophilus,  was  present,  and  subscribed 
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tie  decrees.    The  um  of  C.  was,  to  oonneot  the 
angeroue   Goths    with    the    empire    by    ties 
troDger  than  treaties,  Tis. :  bj  a  common  wor- 
hip ;  and  the  surest  means  seemed  to  be  to  in- 
orporake  them  with  the  empire  as  a  Church 
rovince  with  a  Bishop  of  their  own. -^  The 
jrther  extension  of  Christianitj  among  the 
iotbs  WAS  the  work  of  Ulfila  (see  Art.).    He 
ibored,  especially  aAer  he  hod  become  Bishop, 
48,  with  great  seal  for  the  conyersion  of  the 
rotbs :  for  at  this  time  the  number  of  Christians 
Qcreased  so  much,  that  Athanarieh,  the  heathen 
ing  of  the  Visigoths,  waged  a  bloody  persecu- 
ion  against  them,  which  induced  Ulfila  to  croPs 
rith  a  number  of  Christians  into  Roman  terri- 
Drj,  near  Nicopolis,  in  Moesia.     Here  Ulfila 
ibored  until  388  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
mong  the  Goths,  eyen  those  oeyond  the  Danube, 
le  propagated  the  Arian  doctrine  as  defined 
y  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  360.    The 
umber   of    Christians    beyond    the    Danube 
gain  increased  rapidly,  and  Athanarieh  waged 
new  persecution,  in  which  many  suffered  mar- 
jrrdom  or  exile.    The  Gothic  prince  caused  an 
iol  to  be  drawn  on  a  car  to  the  houses  of  the 
Christians,  with  the  command  that  the  latter 
hould  pray  and  sacrifice  to  them ;  on  refusal 
he  houBes  were  burned  with  their  inmates.    In 
he  church  of  a  village  many  men,  women,  and 
hildren  were  burned  to  death.    Men  of  low 
Btiite  and  men  of  the  highest  nobility  and  influ- 
Doe  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their 
onHtancy  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  (Acta 
)S.,  Sept.  15).  —  About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
ent.,  £utyches  had  labored  among  the  Goths 
>ejond  the  Danube ;  hence,  along  with  Arian, 
re  find  also  Catholic  Goths.    About  this  time 
Iso,  Audius,  who  had  separated  from  the  Syrian 
/hurch,  arrived  among  the  Goths  beyond  the 
)anobe,  and  established  monasteries  for  the 
onverts :  for  by  his  doctrine  of  the  corporeality 
f  God  he  could  easily  gain  the  yet  heathen 
ioths,  since  German  heathenism  inyested  the 
;ods  with  the  forms  of  ideal  men.    In  conse- 
[uence  of  the  separatism  natural  to  the  German 
haracter,   this  separatifit  tendency  could  be 
arried  out  among  the  Gothic  Audians  to  greater 
engths  than  in  the  Syrian  Church.    They  re- 
used even  to  pray  with  men  of  unblemished 
ife,  if  they  held  communion  with  the  Church. 
Ifter  the  persecution  of  370  they  vanished. — 
Che  persecution  of  the  Gothic  churches  did  not 
ease  until  domestic  disputes  arose  among  the 
voths  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  noble  Frithi- 
;ern,  the  adversary  of  Athanarieh,   protected 
he  Christians.     Ihat  F.  confessed  Arianism, 
nay  be  owing  less  to  a  real  understanding  of 
his  system,  than  from  considerations  of  the  aid 
ind  friendship  of  Valens.      His  eiample  was 
>erhap8  also  decisive  for  many  Guths ;  out  this 
vas  merely  the  completion  of  a  work  began  by 
Jlfila.    The  latter  regarded  Arian  ism  as  more 
itnple,  and  therefore  more  primitive  and  scrip- 
ural,  than  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  he  had  dis- 
cniinated  it  widely  among  the  Goths,  to  whose 
heology  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance.    When 
kfter  370  the  Goths  beyond  the  Danube  were 
kccessible  to  missionary  labor,  Ulfila  translated 
he  Scriptures  into  their  language.     But  it  was 
)nly  a  few  years  that  Christianity  could  spread 


uninterruptedly  among  the  Goths  beyond  the 
Danube.    The  Huns,  who  were  advancing  from 
Asia  in  countless  hordes,  crowded  first  upon 
the  Ostrogoths,  whose  old  heroic  King,  Her- 
manrich,  was  unable  to  render  effectual  resist- 
ance.   The  Visigoths  took  refuge  on  Kom.  ter* 
ritory  south  of  the  Danube.    The  party  led  by 
Athanarieh  turned  to  the  mountains  in  the 
north.    A  field  for  missions  was  again  opened 
among  those  who  had  followed  Frithigem  to 
Thrace,  some  of  whom  were  still  heathens,  and 
others,    though    confessing    Christianity,  still 
practised   heathen   customs.      The  oppression 
practised  upon  the  Goths  in  Thrace  by  the  Rom. 
prefects  soon  stirred  up  new  troubles,  and  a 
fierce  war  for  a  time  interrupted  the  missions. 
Frithigern,  to  whom  the  chief  command  of  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Visigoths  and  Ostro- 
goths had  been  assigned,  sought  to  come  to 
terms  of  peace  with  Valens ;  but  his  proposition 
was  rejected.    The  ensuing  battle,  378,  ended 
in  favor  of  the  Goths,  who  now  pressed  forward 
to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country  along  the  coast.     Theodosius, 
now  elected  emperor,  undertook  to  drive  back 
the  Goths,  in  which  he  was  no  little  aided  by 
the  death  of  Frithigem,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  the  tribes.    In  this  time  of  danger 
Athanarieh  once  more  united  them,  and  threat- 
ened the  emperor ;  but  the  latter  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Gothic  prince,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded.    Athanarieh  died  soon  aner.    The 
Visigoths  now  entered  the  Rom.  service  nnfctde' 
ratu  They  continued  without  a  common  leader, 
and  Theodosius  took  care  to  attach  them  to 
himself  by  bounties.    This  relation  of  Theodo- 
sius to  the  Arian  Goths  explains  why  the  empe- 
ror, though  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Nioene 
creed,  was  nevertheless  favorable  to  efforts  of 
union  with  the  Arians ;  so  that,  if  that  creed 
should  not  become  the    universally  accepted 
symbol,  there  might  be  a  new  one  on  which  all 
might  unite.     The  Council  of  Constantinople, 
383,  led  to  no  result  in  this  direction.     A  new 
Council,  promised  to  the  Arians  in  388,  was 
prevented  by  the  Nicene  party.     Considerable 
restrictions  were  also  laid  upon  the  Arians  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  stirred  up  by  them 
in  the  capital  during  the  emperor's  absence. — 
Near  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  the  question, 
whether  God  could  be  called  Father  even  before 
the  Son  existed,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
among  the  Arians  in  the  capital.    The  Goths 
with  Selenas,  their  bishop,  successor  to  Ulfila 
from  388,  took  side  with  Marin  us,  who  asserted 
the  affirmative.     But  a  new  schism  nrising  in 
the  party  of  Marinus,  many  Goths,  especially 

griests,  separated  from  him  and  united  with  the 
atholic  Church.  Chrysostom  was  induced  by 
this  defection  from  Arianism  to  labor  among  the 
Goths  in  order  to  their  reunion  with  tho  Catho- 
lic Church.  lie  ordained  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  lectors,  who  spoke  the  Gothic  language,  and 
gave  them  a  church  in  the  capital.  lie  him- 
self preached  frequently  for  this  church.  Many 
were  thus  gained  for  Catholicism.  Of  the  seai- 
ous  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Goths  at  Ctmstanti- 
nople  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  and  profound 
understanding  of  tho  Scriptures,  their  corres- 
pondence with  Jerome  (^.  ad  Lanniam  et  Fn^ 
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Jam)  10  a  splendid  testimony.  CbryMostom  ex- 
tended hia  efforts  alio  to  the  Pagan  Ootbs  alone 
the  Danube.  These  bad,  indeed,  accepted 
Arian  Christianity ;  but  many  of  them  no  doubt 
differed  but  little  nrom  Pagans.  Chrysostnm  also 
lent  Bishop  Unila  to  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea, 
and  esttiblished  an  eoclesiastical  connection 
with  tbem.  Qothia,  along  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
pborus,  continued  during  the  middle  ages,  a 
See  of  the  Bysantian  C. ;  and  as  late  as  the 
18tb  cent,  the  Bishnp  of  Capha  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Quthia.  The  Catholic  Goths  in  the 
Crimea,  of  whom  Busbek  had  accounts  in  the 
10th  cent.,  disappeared  with  the  surname  of 
the  Bishop.  The  Gothi  minaret  near  Nicopolis 
vaninhed  even  earlier.  In  the  16tb  cent,  they 
still  had  a  Bishop,  although  a  successor  of  Sele- 
nas  is  mentioned.  They  seem  to  have  vanished 
among  the  nations  which,  in  the  7th  cent,  in- 
vaded the  Danubian  countries.  The  two  chief 
Gothic  tribes  turned  to  the  West.  The  Visi- 
goths under  Alaric  took  the  lead,  when  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius  their  subsidies  were  re- 
fused them.  They  ravaged  the  countries  south  of 
the  Danube  past  the  capital  to  the  Peloponensus. 
The  Christian  Goths  spared  even  less  than  their 
Pagan  ancestors  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  destroyed  with  the  sword  what  Chris- 
tian emperors  had  been  unable  to  abolish  by 
laws.  The  sack  of  Eleusis  abolished  the  famed 
mysteries  of  Ceres.  Priests  and  philosophers, 
the  surviving  props  of  Psganism,  were  out 
down.  Alario  next  threatened  Rome,  and 
forced  it  to  pay  tribute.  This,  sfter  the  death 
of  Stilicho,  being  refused,  he  appeared  in  408 
before  Rome.  The  city  was  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. In  vain  the  gods  were  invoked ;  Alaric's 
demands  had  to  be  satisfied.  In  order  to  this 
the  statues  of  the  gods  were  melted  down, 
among  them  the  Virtus  Ramana.  Honorius  re- 
fusing to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with  the  Senate, 
Alaric  in  410  again  appeared  before  Rome, 
which  at  once  surrendered.  Attains,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  after  being  baptised,  was  made 
emperor.  But  Alaric  seeing  that  Attalus  was 
not  only  incapable,  but  that  also  the  Christian 
God  opposed  his  government,  sent  the  imperial 
insignia  as  an  overture  of  peace  to  Honorius. 
The  latter  continuing  inflexible,  Alaric  appeared 
a  third  time  before  Rome.  The  Christian  apolo- 
gists regard  Alaric  as  a  scourge  of  God  to 
punish  the  wicked  metropolis.  Alaric  himself 
declared  that  he  did  not  march  against  Rome 
of  his  own  will;  but  that  some  one  was  con- 
stantly urging  him:  "Arise  and  destroy  the 
city."  But  the  city  was  not  to  be  destroyed ;' 
the  Christian  people  of  Rome  were  to  be  awak- 
ened to  repentance.  The  barbarians  spared  the 
churches  and  all  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  them, 
whilst  they  plundered  and  destroyed  the  most 
admirable  monuments  of  Paganism.  The  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  the  Goths  was  the  death 
blow  to  Roman  paganism.  Alaric  led  his  army 
to  southern  Italy,  where  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  life.  Athaulf,  his  brother-in-law,  be- 
came his  successor.  He  opened  negotiations 
with  Honorius,  and  undertook  to  restore  the 
Roman  power  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  oeace  seemed  to  be  fully  estab- 


lished. The  Gothic  king,  seeing  that  bis  people 
must  first  be  trained  to  obey  laws,  renooneed 
his  plan  of  destroying  the  Koman  empire  and 
converting  it  into  a  Gothic  one;  but  labored 
now  to  reanimate  it  with  Gothic  help.    Contem- 

Firaries  regarded  the  marrtago  of  Athaalf  with 
lacidia  as  a  fulfilment  of  Dan.  2 .-  32,  ete.  Tht 
conquest  of  Spain,  continued  in  the  interest  of 
the  emperor  bj  Wallia,  was  rewarded  with  p?T- 
manent  seats  in  Gaul,  where  the  Visigotbs  («i^ 
Art.)  founded  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  —  The 
Ostrogoths  obtained  from  the  £astern  Empire 
seats  in  Pannonia.  Made  strong  by  union,  iber 
8(»on  again  threatened  both  the  JSastem  and 
Western  Empire.  The  East  bought  peace. 
After  the  death  of  Walmir,  his  brother  SVtdt- 
mir  led  his  hordes  into  Italy,  whence  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Gaul  and  united  with  the  Visigoth?. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  Ostrogoths  (bUowe«i 
Theodomir  into  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  new 
seats  were  granted  them.  The  Emperor  Zeno 
subsequently  induced  them  to  remove  to  lutij, 
whither  in  4iB9  Theodoric  departed  and  fuondH 
the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  (see  Art). — See  Ds.  J. 
AscHBACH,  Gesch.  d.  W.  Gothen :  Frankf.  a.  M., 
1827 ;  K.  Zbuss,  Die  Deotsehen  a.  d.  Nachb.- 
stUmme:  MUnch.,  1837;  Krafft,  K.  Gesch.  d. 
Germ.  Viilk.:  Beri.,  1854. 

Krapft.  —  Reimerke^ 
Gottschalk.  —  This  theologian,  noted  in  the 
controversies  of  the  middle  ages,  was  de»*cended 
from  the  family  of  Count  Benno.  He  was 
placed  in  youth  at  the  monastery  Fulda,  bot  on 
reaching  maturity  became  weary  of  the  place, 
and  strove  to  escape.  Subsequently  be  boeame 
a  zealous  advocate  of  AugUHtine's  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  even  went  beyond  tha 
Church  Father,  in  contending  for  a  predestina- 
tion  to  death  as  well  as  to  life.  The  persistency 
with  which  he  advocated  his  extreme  views  led 
to  bis  condemnation  by  a  Synod  at  Mayeoee, 
848,  and  by  one  at  Chiersy  {Caruiaeum)  849. 
He  was  scourged,  and  imprisoned  for  21  year?. 
So  far  from  recanting,  he  continued  to  write  in 
defence  of  his  views.  During  his  last  illness 
absolution  was  offered  to  him  if  he  wonld  re- 
cant ;  but  he  refused.  The  offices  of  religion 
were  denied  him  after  his  death ;  hia  body  was 
buried  in  unconsecrated  ground.  Nevertheless 
there  were  some  who  embraeed  his  views,  though 
without  adopting  their  full  consequences  (see 
I^rtdesiination),  Oottschalk  and  Hinemar  bad 
a  controversy,  also,  about  the  Trinity,  G.  accus- 
ing H.  of  Sabellianism,  and  11.  denoancing  G. 
as  an  Arian.  —  (See  Manguin,  veU.  anct.^  gtrt 
saec,  IX.,  de  pridest.  et  ^aiia  mrips.  opp.  d 
fragm,  Ushbr's  Gattsch,  Hist,  Cbllot,  opp, 
misc,  ad  hist,  G,  Gfrorsr,  (Inters,  ti.  Alti»r, 
Ursprung,  &c.,  d.  Dekr.  d.  falschen  Imdorus: 
Freib.,  1848,  p.  67,  &c.  Hagrnbacr.* 

Gottschalk,  Prince  of  the  Wends,  and  Mar- 
tyr,—^ For  centuries  the  Slavonian  or  Wend 
tribes,  settled  on  German  soil  between  the  Baltic, 
Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale  (the  Obotritea,  Ac),  re- 
sisted the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
sway  of  the  Germans.  Christianity  was  made 
di»ubly  hateful  to  them  by  Charlemagne's  at- 
tempt to  force  it  upon  them,  and  their  political 
antipathies  were  inflamed  by  their  reli|^ioas 
hatred.    In  the  10th  cent  Otto  I.,  after  the  eon- 
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qufstof  the  SelaTonmns,  esiablisbed  amonfi;  them 
the  Sees  of  Uavelberg,  946,  of  Brandenberg,  949, 
of  Meiissen,  Oldenburg,  Merteborg,  Zeits^Naom- 
burg,  and  the  Arobb.  of  Magdeburg,  949.  But  in 
983,a)readY,  under  Otto  II.,  the  Wende  rebelled, 
and  with  Alistiwoi  for  their  Prince,  put  an  end 
to  the  German  rule,  and  Christianity  among 
them.     Mistiwoi,  eubsequentlj,  indeed,  again 
embraced  ChriMtianitj ;    his  son  Otto  rebuilt 
churches,  and  had  his  talented  son,  Gottschalk 
(bis  Sclavonian  name  is  not  known),  educated 
ID  St.  Michael's  monastery  at  Luneburg.     But 
when  G.  heard  that  a  Saxon  had  murdered  his 
father  (1032),  he  forsook   the   monastery  and 
Christianity,  to  revenge  his  father.     A  bloody 
war,  new  devastations,  new  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  followed,  until  the  Margrave  Bern- 
hard,  of  Lower  Saxony,  conquered  and  captured 
G.,  who  then  ardently  embraced  Christianity 
a];ain.     Set  at  liberty,  G.  went  to  the  court  of 
Canute,  spent  10  years  in  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land, and  returned  (c.  1043)  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Danish   King  as   his  wife.      He  became 
Prince  of  the  OUitrites,  and  then  by  conquest 
and  voluntary  submission,  the  chief  of  a  great 
Wend  empire.    Then  he  made  xealous  efforts  to 
Christianise   his   people,  earnestly  beseeching 
them  tu  be  baptised.     Missionaries  were  called 
in.     The  aid  of  Arohb.  Adalbert,  of  Bremen- 
Ilamburg,  was  sought.     By  hiM  assistance  G. 
esttiblished    two    mure    Sees,  Ras%eburg    and 
Mecklenburg,  and  monasteries  in  Lentien, Olden- 
burg, Ke%seburg,   LUheck,   Mecklenburg.     G. 
himself  preached,  and  translated  the  liturgical 
forms  and  the  sermons  of  the  German  mission- 
aries.—  Many  were  converted,  churches  were 
built   and    adorned,    priests    multiplied,    and 
schools  founded.     But  a  new  insurrection  broke 
out  under  Kruko,  Prince  of  the  Kugians,  and 
PruAso  (Blusso)  G.'s  brother-in-law.     On  June 
7,  106G,  G.  was  murdered,  and  with  him  his  old 
teacher.  Abbot  £ppo  (Yppo),  at  the  altar.     A 
general  insurrection  of  the  Sclavi  followed.    All 
Christian  institutions  were  destroyed,  and  Chris- 
tians, especially  the  clergy,  were  put  to  death. 
For  ten  years  Christianity  was  extinct.     In 
1105-27,  U.'h  son,  Henry,  who,  with  his  mother, 
had  fled  to  Denmark,  restored  the  Obotrite  king- 
dom, and  Christianity  in  part;  but  the  work  of 
Christianising  and  Germanizing  those  regions 
was  not  completed  until   Albrecht,  the  Bear 
(1133),  and  Henry,  the  Lion  (1142-62),  wholly 
subdued  the  Wends.    The  Wend  Prince,  Nikloc, 
Henry's  cotemporary,  was,  probably,  a  grand- 
son of  the  martyred  "G.,  who,  therefore,  was  the 
primogenitor  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg.  -^ 
(See  Adah,  Bremen  hiai,  ecd,  Hklmold,  Chron, 
Slav,     Spikkbr,  K.-u.  Ref.  Gesch.  d.   Mark 
Brandenb.:  Beriin,  1839.    Wioobr's  K.-gesch. 
Mecklenb.:  Parchim,1840.  Gikskbrkcht,  Wend. 
Gesch. :  Berlin,  1843.  Piper**  evang.  Kal.,  1866, 

172,  &0.).  WaGBNII ANN.* 

GoQdunelt  Claude,  distinguished  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Church  music  and  poetry,  was 
bom  during  the  1st  quarter  of  the  loth  cent  in 
Franche-Comt6.    His  chief  work  was  the  oom- 

g»ition  of  music  for  four  voices,  to  Marot's  and 
esa's  version  of  the  Psalms.  Some  of  these 
tunes  are  still  used  in  the  Ref.  churches  of 
France,  QermaDy,  and  Swiuerland.    His  other 


compoeitions  are  preserved  as  Chaneons  apirv' 
tuelles,  and  in  the  Flew  de  Chaiuotts  dea  deux 
vlu9  exeellenia  mueieiena  de  ndire  temps  (Orlando 
Lasso,  and  C.  Goudimel).  He  perished  as  a 
Huguenot  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  at  Lyons. 

GaiiNxisEN.* 
Gknan  is  mentioned,  2  Kings  19  :  12 ;  Isa. 
37  :  12,  along  with  Harao,  Reseph,  and  Eden, 
as  a  country  of  Mesopotamia  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians.  In  Isa.  10  :  9,  Carchemish  is  named 
instead  of  Goaan,  so  that  it  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  district.  JPtoLt  V.  18,  mentions 
TavS'avfttK  aS  situated  between  the  Chaboras  and 
Caocoras.  Shalmaneser  led  the  ten  tribes  into 
exile,  and  located  them  in  Halah,  on  the  Ilabor, 
the  river  of  Goxan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes 
(2  Kings  17  :  6;  18: 11.  The  distinction  made 
between  the  Habor  and  the  river  of  Goaan,  in 
1  Chfon.  5  :  26,  is  doubtless  an  error  of  the 
copyists).  Various  opinions  exist  about "  Habor, 
the  river  of  G.,"  some  think  it  identical  with 
the  Chebar  of  Esekiel  (1:3,  &c.),  the  Chaboras 
of  the  Greeks.  Then  Gosan  would  be  the  Vav^or 
Utt^  of  Ptol.,  and  the  locality  of  the  first  exile 
under  the  Assyrians  would  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  second  under  the  Chaldeans  (Oeaenius, 
Winer,  Uiizig,  Knobel,  BUier).  Others  hold 
that  Chebor  is  the  Chaboras,  but  the  Hubar  to 
be  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Tigris  (Merasid., 
I.,  333.  Schuliens  [Ind.  geogr,]  U,  B.  Michaelis, 
Boaenmiiller),  Others,  as  Jiochari,  connider 
Habor  the  mountain  dividing  Assyria  from 
Armenia,  the  ;eo3<.dpcK  of  Ptol.,  YI.,  1,  1.  Then 
Gozan,  like  Tav^ana  in  PuiL,  VI.,  2,  10,  would 
be  taken  for  a  city  of  Media ;  but  this  places  it 
too  near  the  Caspian  sea  for  the  Bible  notices  of 
it.  Gozan  must,  therefore,  be  the  district 
through  which  the  Habor  passes.  Jewish  tra- 
dition also  locates  the  exile  there  (see  Zeitschr. 
d.  Deuttoch-MorgenLGescllsch.,  1851,  467-^2). 

Arnold.* 

Grace.  —  The  grace  {gratia,  xdp^t  IDH)  o^ 

•  •    •• 

•        m 

God  is  the  basis,  the  distinguishing  feature,  and 
the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
idea  of  it  runs  through  its  entire  system  of  doc- 
trines. First  it  appears  in  the  theological  branch, 
as,  in  a  measure,  the  crown  of  God's  attri» 
butes.  It  concludes  the  anthropological  branch 
as  the  decree  of  salration,  and  the  founding  of 
the  plan  of  redemption.  In  ehrietofogy  it  comes 
forth  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  completed 
revelation,  of  Christ  and  his  eoteriological  work. 
In  Pneitmalology  it  constitutes  the  order  of  re- 
conciliation  and  the  kingdom  of  grace;  and  it 
culminates  in  Eachatology  as  redemption  com- 
pleted in  the  bestowal  of  the  reward  ofgraee,-^ 
Grace  aa  an  aUrihnte  of  Qod,  God  is  graciona 
in  hearing  prayer  (£x-  22  :  27),  in  staving  his 
wrath  (32 :  li2),  in  exercising  free  mercy  (33 :  19|, 
in  showing  pity  and  long-suffering  (34 :  6), 
and  in  causing  the  light  of  his  countenanee  to 
rest  upon  the  just  (Numb.  6  :  25).  His  grace 
accompanies  the  revelation  of  himself  (Dent. 
33 :  16).  In  the  Old  Test  it  is  often  joined 
with  truth  (Ps.  98  :  3 ;  108  :  5,  &c.) ;  also  with 
justice  and  the  judgment  (Hosea  2:  19).  Id 
the  New  Teat  St.  John  (1 :  14)  describes  the 
revelation  in  Christ  as  one  of  grace  and  troth ; 
whilst  Paal  and  John  call  the  groand-thonghl 
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of  OhriBtianity,  Otaee  (J«}hn  1 :  10 ;  Rom.  3 :  24 ; 
ef.  1  Peter  1  :  13).  In  Rom.  3  :  24  the  nature 
and  operation  of  grace  are  stated.  Earlier  theo- 
logians sometimes  associated  Grace  with  the 
lave  of  God,  sometimes  with  his  goodness,  Galov. 
and  Holias  describe  it  as:  amor  Dei  gratuiius^ 
quo  compleeiitur  creaivras  omnea;  Ammon  as, 
honiiatis  coniinuatio  erga  indiguoa.  But  older 
ibeoh»gian8  also  descrilie  graiia  as,  in  a  wider 
iiense,  benigniku,  Bretschneider,  following 
Reinhard,  teaches  that  '*  the  gtiodness  of  God 
has  different  names  in  the  Bible,  according  to 
what  it  refers  to:  a)  Orace  (Matt  5  :  45 ;  Rom. 
11 :  35 ;  Eph.  2  :  5,  8)  so  far  as  God  bestows  all 
benefits  without  merit,  or  in  a  narrower  sense 
continues  them  e^en  to  the  unworthy.  6)  Merey, 
when  the  miserable  and  unfortunate  are  helped 
(Ps.  25 : 2,  Ac.),  e)  Lang-^ttffering,  when  punish- 
ment is  delayed  to  afford  sinners  time  to  repent. 
d)  PUy  when  the  severity  of  the  punishment  is 
softened."  In  some  modern  theologians  Grace 
is  hardly  (Marheineke)  or  nowhere  (Martensen) 
treated  as  an  attribute  of  God.  Schleiermacher 
calls  Grace  the  power  of  the  divine  conscious- 
ness in  the  soul  ((  80) ;  Marheineke:  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  goodness  towards  human  un- 
worthiness. 

The  true  nature  of  Grace  must  be  more 
clearly  determined  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
Primarily  we  distinguish  those  attributes  of  God 
which  refer  to  the  world  in  general  from  those 
referring  to  individuals,  and  then  note  especially 
those  which  arise  from  God's  relation  to  men  as 
sinners  (see  Lang^s  posit.  Dogm.,  p.  60,  Ac.). 
Id  the  first  case  the  benevolence  of  God  is  uni- 
versal goodness;  in  the  second,  /ore;  in  the 
third  grace,  as  the  absolute  working  of  the 
benevolence  of  God,  in  removing  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner.  Grace  is  CKsentiully  redemptive  from 
sin  (Rom.  3  :  4). —  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked 
how  grace  can  be  an  eternal  attribute  of  Gi>d, 
if  man's  sin  first  called  it  into  exercise?  But 
the  Bible  teaches  that  it  was  eternally  active 
as  the  purpose  (c^Soxm)  and  election  (ftpoyvtaaif) 
of  grace.  In  this  view  it  is  to  be  retotrded  as 
the  eternal  reciprocal  activity  of  the  love  and 
justice  of  God.  For  in  the  operations  of  grace 
Doth  these  appear.  God  is  to  the  sinner  first 
a  hidden,  then  a  jealous,  then  a  gracious  Being. 
Id  the  first  case  love  is  concealed  in  justice ; 
in  the  second  justice  prepares  the  way  for  love ; 
in  the  third  justice  is  revealed  as  saving,  regene- 
rating love,  as  justifying  righteousness,  ifence 
grace  does  not  stand  in  negation  to  wrath,  but 
in  harmony  with  it,  as  the  Gospel  to  the  Law. 
But  the  relation  of  mercy  to  grace,  is  like  that 
of  goodness  to  love.  And  both  not  merely  re- 
move but  overrule  evil  for  good ;  grace  trans- 
motes  guilt  into  saving  righteouMness,  mercy 
makes  death  the  destruction  of  death.  —  Grace 
contemplated  as  love,  is  more  than  an  attribute 
of  God,  it  is  the  subi*tance  and  soul  of  revela- 
tion iuelf.  The  eternal  activity  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  is  called  in  the  Scriptures 
(Eph.  1 )  mainly  a  purpose,  an  eleciion,  a  cove- 
nani,  of  grace.  Uncler  the  first  older  theologians 
distinguish :  1)  decretum  prcedesUnatiottis,  God's 
purpose  to  savo  men  (in  a  narrower  or  wider 
sense)  through  Christ;  2)  deer,  graiice  in  a 
narrower  sense,  God's  purpose  to  make  sinful 


men  able  to  believe;  3)  deer.  jnsHJiadiBw, 
God's  purpose  to  justify  those  who  believe  ia 
Christ.  But  the  purpose  of  jastificatioo  is  in- 
volved, already,  in  that  of  election ;  so  that  of 
grace.  According  to  Rom.  8  :  29,  fte.,  tvo 
divine  purposes  (and  acts)  precede  calling  and 
justification,  via.,  election  aod  predestinstion. 
God  first  destines  a  man  to  be  in  Cbri&t,t.e., 
defines  his  personality  in  its  eternal  relation  to 
Christ  as  the  centre  of  salvation  ;  only  after  this 
can  the  destination  of  his  temporal  allotment, 
and  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  ^ntt 
come  into  view  (Lange*s  posit  Dogm.,  950,  &c). 
But  if  the  purpose  of  grace  is  taken  in  its  moit 
general  sense,  everything  in  the  scheme  uf  re- 
demption must  be  referred  to  it.  In  this  senie 
the  purpose  of  God  is  his  eternal  will,  rela- 
tively to  the  entire  plan  of  the  world  (see  Hakn, 
Lehrb.  d.  chr.  Glaubens,  197). 

Underlying  God's  decree  of  grace  is  the  idea 
that  his  power  surpasses  and  overcomes  mao'i 
resistance,  not  in  the  form  of  necessity,  but  (^f 
free  love  (Rom.  5  :  20,  21).  In  this  view  Reve- 
lation after  the  Fall  appears  as  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  through  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  d(x> 
trine  of  such  a  covenant  of  grace  has  been  dere* 
loped  mainly  by  Reformed  theologians,  as  Coc- 
ceius  {Summa  doctr,  de  feed,  et  testam.  Dei: 
Lugdun,  Bat,,  1648).  He  disting:uishes  betweeD 
the  covenant  of  works  in  man's  inooeeney,  and 
that  of  grace  introduced  after  the  fiill.*  The 
same  division,  in  a  modern  sense,  underlies 
Schleiermacher's  svstem,  and  those  of  others 
after  him.  £ven  Cloggenburg  had  adopted  thii 
distinction  before  Cocceios  (Sakn,  p.  83). 

In  Christ  the  purpose  of  grace,  which  lies  st 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Test,  covenant  economy. 
and  even  of  the  law  (Gal.  3  :  15)  appears  in  its 
perfected  realization  (Tit.  2  :  11 ;  3  :  4).  The 
glory  of  the  only-begotten  manifests  itself  in 
grace  and  troth  (John  1  :  17).  The  truth  in 
Christ  is  revelation  completed,  or  the  ideal  side 
of  the  incarnation;  grace  is  Redemption  com- 
pleted, or  the  ethic  side  of  the  incarnatifin. 
Hence  the  grace  of  G(»d  in  Christ  is  also  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  8  : 9), 
who  is  essentially  grace,  as  the  atonement,  the 
mercy-seat  (Rom.  3  :  25).  Hence,  also,  his  life 
is  a  continuous  pouring  forth  of  grace,  and 
power. — This  doctrine  of  grace,  therefore,  wxati 
first  fully  into  view  when  we  treat  of  the  sub- 
jective appropriation  of  salvation  by  the  Hoir 
Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  (see  Art.)  is  so  much 
the  agent  of  salvation,  and  the  principle  of  life 
in  grace,  that  he  has  been  designated  gratis 
applicatrix  (see  SehwetMer,  GlaubenRl.  d.  ev.  ref. 
K.,  II.  443. —  Orace,  means  of).  The  gracious 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  include,  for  man's 
ension,  all  the  divine  workings  of  gntce. 


ratia  dei  ia  unirersum,  too  often  confounded 
with  goodness,  is  distinguished  from  graiia  sain* 
iaris,  specific  grace;  and  this  may  be  grtUia 
affecHva  or  benetaUatia  Dei,  and  affeetita  or 
beneficeHtia  dei,  Graiia  effertiva,  again,  msj  l>e 
general,  as  in  the  universal  revelation  of  Gtxl  in 
nature  and  the  reason,  or  specicd  as  in  the  Gits- 
pel.  Such  special  grace  may  be  prcecurrens, 
prcBveniens ;  operans^  converUns;  and  eooperans 
(consenans,  inhabiians),  —  The  order  uf  the 
saving  operations  of  grace  is  (Rom.  8) :  elecUos, 
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edesti nation,  calling,  jnatification,  glorifica- 
m.     Thene  manifei^t  tfaeniftelves  in  correcipund- 
g  states  in  the  subject ;  from  election  renults 
e  BU^ceptibility  for  salvation;  predesti nation 
rangps  the  allotments  of  man's  life;  calling 
aerates  conversion,  justification,  faith  ;  glurifi- 
.tion,  SA net ifi cation.     From  the  combined  ope- 
tion  of  all  these,  result  mnn's  religious  destiny, 
e  pilgrimage,  prayer,  adoption  or  peace,  and 
76  or  g(»dliness.     As  grace,  in  its  very  nature, 
the  victory  of  divine  love  over  man's  oppo- 
tion,  there  is  no  point  at  which  it  operates 
.talistically ;  but  none,  either,  at  which  it  is 
)t  the  predominant  creative  life-element,  none 
I  which   soliciting  divine  influences  do  not 
Dite  with  correttponding  human  activities. 
For  the  various  opinions  touching  the  rplation 
f  divine  grace  to  the  human  will,  see  Winer's 
)mpar.  Darstellnng,  p.  80.     The  Protestant  G. 
isputes  a  synergism  before  conversion^  whilst 
.om.  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Socinians  allow 
passive  synergism.    Protestantism  seems  even 
ot  to  admit  of  a  synergism  in  conversion,  espe- 
l^ly  not  that  the  sinner  can  do  good  works. 
fc  does,  however,  allow  that  man  mny  posttCHS 
iutUia  civilis,  and  this  may  make  a  proper  use 
f  the  means  of  grace.     'Ihe  more  rigid  Re- 
)rmed  hold  to  irresistible  grace  in  the  elect, 
rhnst  Lutherans    maintain    that    man    must 
le  wholly  passive.    This  view  has  often  been 
»roven  inadoquate  {SchenkeVs  Unionsberuf  d. 
T.  Prut.,  372,  Ac.). — AJter  conversion 'Reformed 
beologians  admit  an  active  coooperation  of  the 
egenerated    (Conf.  Beiv.,  II.,   IX.      So  the 
!*utherans — Winer^  107). — The  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  has  established  a  regnum  gratia:,  placed 
Q  between  the  regnum  poientice  and  r.  ghrice. 
Chis  is  the  Church  itself,  in  its  divine  character, 
IS  Christ  rei|;ns  in  it  by  his  word  and  Spirit, 
yonnected  with  this  idea  is  that  of  a  season  of 
;race,  in  a  wider  and  narrower  sense.     The 
ime  of  grace  for  the  world  is  limited  by  the 
inal  judgment;  but  how  with  that  of  each  indi- 
vidual ?    Quakers  speak  of  a  day  of  visitation 
[Winer,  87).      The  Protestant  view  is  by  no 
neans  fixed  by  the  denial  of  a  purgatory,  and 
^e  assumption  of  a  purgatory  involves  only  a 
teemingly  more  liberal  view,  since  it  relieves 
believers  alone,  or  applies  to  such  as,  according 
to  the  Protestant  dogma,  are  included  in  a 
general  pardon.    The  Bible  limits  each  one's 
3&y  of  ^race  by  his  self-hardening.    The  death 
of  the  impenitent  may  also  be  considered  a 
judgment  for  them,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  final  judgment.    But  the  end  of  grace  is 
the  perfection  of  man  ;  his  transformation  into 
a  child  of  Qod,  after  the  image  of  Christ,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     If  the  reward  there  be- 
stowed on  him,  is  chilled  the  reward  of  grace, 
it  must  not  be  identified  with  justification ;  this 
rests  on  faith  alone,  that  on  the  works  of  faith. 
But  it  most  be  understood  that  the  believer  ob- 
tains this  reward  on  the  basis  of  grace,  through 
the  means  and  Spirit  of  grace,  and  from  the 
hand  of  grace.  Langs.* 

Orace,  Means  q/I— In  this  article  we  shall 
only  consider  the  means  of  grace  in  general, 
their  idea  and  contents,  then  their  value  and 
necessity,  or  their  relation  to  divine  ^race  and 
tbe  salvation  of  man,  and  finally  their  efficacy 


and  conditions.  Evangelical  Protestantism 
teaches,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  are 
only  the  word  of  Qod  and  the  sacraments  by 
Christ. 

The  starting  point  for  this  doctrine  is  con- 
tained in  the  5th  Art.  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession.   Grace,  in  the  form  of  justification  b^ 
faith,  is  presupposed.     The  ministry  was  insti- 
tuted to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments,   in    order    to  produce  this  faith. 
"  Nam  per  verbum  et  sacramenta,  tamquam  per 
instrumenta  donaiur  Spiritus  sanetus,  qui  fiaem 
afficit,  ubi  et  quando  visum  est  deo  in  iis,  qui 
audiunt  Evangelium"  etc.  —  This  definition  is 
connected  with  this  addition :  **  damnant  Ana- 
baptistas  et  alios,  qui  sentiunt,  spiritum  sanc- 
tum eontingere  sine  verba  extemo  hominibus  per 
ipsorum  prosparationes  ad  opera"    The  HeideU 
berg  Cateehiom  gives  the  same  definition.  Ques- 
tion C5:  **  Whence  does  this  (saving)  faith  pro- 
ceed 7     From  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  faith 
in  our  hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  confirms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments." 
(For  the  other  most  important  passages  of  the 
symbolical  book,  see  Apolog.  I V.,  p.  153  ;  Art. 
Smale,  Furs.,  II.,  2,  8;  C^echism.  maj,  Prc^ 
eeptum,  III.,  p.  426;  Symbol,  Aposi.,  p.  502; 
jhormul.  cone.  Epitome :  de  lib,  arbitr,  Negativa 
VI.,  Solid,  decL,  pp.  655, 669. 828 ;  Conf.  Helv,, 
II.,  c.  I. ;  Conf,  Call.,  art.  25,  35  ;  Conf,  Belg., 
art.  24). — The  connection  between  word  and 
sacrament,  consequently  the  idea  of  the  means 
of  grace,  is  not  so  clearly  defined  by  Reformed 
as  by  Lutheran  theology.    The  latter  always 
connects  word  and  sacrament,  not  so  the  former. 
The  Conf.  Ilelv.  treats  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
chap.  1,  of  the  sacraments  chap.  19.    The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God  was  to  be  the  begmning  of  the 
system.     It  does,  however,  at  another  place, 
combine  them  tttgether-  pradicaiioni  verbisui 
adjunxit  deus  mox  ab  initio  in  ecclesia  sua  sacra- 
menta,  vel  signa  sacramenialia.    We  have  seen 
how  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  combines  the 
two.    The  unity  of  the  idea,  means  of  grace,  is 
not  regarded  by  evangelical  theol«>gy  ns  a  formal, 
human,  theological  connexion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  as  the 
sequence  of  a  divine  faict,  of  the  founding  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  ministry.     The  means  of 
grace  are  not  merely  discursive  possessions  of 
the  Church,   but    they  constitute    inalienablo 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Church  itself, 
which  are  mutually  related.    The  Church  is 
called  into  life  by  the  Word  of  God,  it  becomes 
visible  as  a  congregation  of  believers,  by  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  (Conf.  Aug.,  Art.  VIL). 
The  unity  of  the  means  of  grace,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, consists  in  this,  that  they  constitute 
the  real  Church  as  the  organ  for  the  mediation 
of  grace,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  world  need- 
ing salvation.    The  internal  side  of  their  unity 
is  the  grace,  which  they  mediate,  the  extemiu 
side  is  the  ministerium,  the  office  instituted  by 
Christ,  which  has  to  administer  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  value  and  necessitT  of 
the  means  of  grace,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  on  these  points  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Rom.  Catholic  doctrines  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  views  of  Protestant  sects  on  tbs 
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other.  The  first  point  of  difference  eziste  in  the 
different  view  concern inji;  the  bearer  of  the 
means  of  grace,  of  the  spiritual  office.  Both 
parties  regard  the  ministry  as  of  divine  instita- 
tiun,  but,  according  to  the  Protestants,  a  minis* 
ierium^  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  constant 
Christian  activity  of  the  Church  in  word  and 
sacrament,  according  to  the  Rum.  Catholics  the 
saeerdotium,  which,  as  the  proper,  fundamental 
mean  of  grace,  itself  creatively  increases  the 
means  of  grace,  according  to  the  features  of 
apostolic  tradition  (Dieringtr,  Lehrbuch  der 
Kath.  Dogmatik,  p.  512).  £ven  if  the  sacerdo' 
iium  is  regarded  as  conditioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures and  by  traditiom  it  still  appears  again  as 
on  element  of  tradition,  and  obtains,  in  this 
position,  creative  superiority  over  the  means 
of  grace.  The  power  to  lessen  them  has  suffi- 
ciently manifested  itself  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  Bible,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  and  simi- 
lar things ;  the  power  to  increase  them  in  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  and  in  the  multiplication 
of  the  sacraments ;  the  power  to  modify  them, 
in  the  relation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  and  others.  The  Protestant  doc- 
trine concerning  the  means  of  grace  is  related, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  Rom.  Catholic  nega- 
tively, in  that  it  substitutes  the  ttiinisUrium  in 
the  stead  of  the  9aeerdo{iam,  Then  in  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  it  fixes  the  organism  of 
the  means  of  grace.  Here  it  is,  first  the 
word  which  mediates  grace,  then  the  sacrament, 
there  the  sacrament  first,  then  the  word  in  nn 
accessory  way.  See  "  Inwiefem  den  Katholiken 
die  Sakramente  mehr  gelten  als  das  Wort," 
NUzsch  in  den  Studien,  1834,  IV.,  851."  (A 
Protestant  reply,  &c.,  p.  149) ;  also  Schenkel,  der 
Unionsberuf  des  ev.  Protestantism  us,  p.  I'SQ,  — 
As  U)  the  Word  of  Qod,  it  is,  for  Protestants, 
contained  purely  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
explained  and  applied  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  whilst  Rom.  Catholicism  understands 
by  it  simply  the  prasdicaiio  verbi  (  Winer,  p.  115). 
Compare  the  Arts,  on  the  Word  of  God  and  on 
the  Sacraments,  The  third  difference  between 
Prot.  and  Rom.  Ctith.  appears  in  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  the  means  of  grace  themselves 
are  determined  in  relation  to  grace  and  to  sal- 
vation. According  to  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  7, 
the  sacraments  act  ex  opere  operaio  ;  the  Conf. 
Aug.  (Art.  XIII.)  rejects  this  doctrine.  As  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  opu^  operaium  consult 
Bellarmin,  Sncr.  II.,  I,  according  to  whom,  the 
objective  and  active  effect  of  the  sacrament  is 
meant  by  it,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a  purely 
passive  way. 

Against  the  Rom.  Cath.  doctrine  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  maintains  the  distinction  between 
grace  and  the  means  of  grace ;  against  separa- 
tists, the  appointed  and  legitimate  connection 
between  the  two.  We  must,  however,  distin- 
guish such  separatists  who  generally  reject  the 
necessity  and  order  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
each  as  find  them  alone  in  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
not  in  the  sacraments.  The  former  were  repre- 
sented, at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by  the 
Anabaptists,  and  the  definitions  of  the  symboli- 
eal  books  are  made  against  these ;  later  they  are 
represented  by  the  Quakers.    They  are  of  the 


opinion,  "that  the  Iloly  Spirit^  witboot  the 
Word,  immediately  enlightens  every  man  (<n 
his  appointed  day  of  visitation),  and  be  becons 
hereby  first  able  to  understand  the  Word  «f 
Qod"  (Barclay.  Apol.  <Aeff.,7,3.  Winer,  p. 86). 
It  would,  however,  be  d<iing  injostioe  both  %q 
the  Quaker  and  to  the  Anabaptist,  to  suppcae 
that  he  altogether  rejected  the  idea  of  the  meaas 
of  grace.  The  Quaker  especially  is  diatinguisbed 
for  diligent  use  of  the  Scriptures.  Howt  ver. 
he  will  not  acknowledge  any  divineip  appointed 
specific  means  of  grace  in  Ike  Church.  Sjcid:- 
ans  and  Mennonites,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
the  Scriptures  as  an  objective  meao^v  of  grace  in 
a  limited  sense,  whilst  the  former  see  mere  signs 
of  the  Christian  confession  (eerimanut)  in  ik« 
sapraments,  the  latter,  stall  events,  regard  them 
also  as  objective  signs  of  the  effect  of  gncf. 
working  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  (Jiis,  Cuot 
Art.  30 ;  comp.  Winer,  p.  122,  sq.).  In  the 
latter  case,  the  objective  seal  is  also  wantio^. 
l%is,  however,  is  accepted  by  the  Armenians, 
Conf.  Remonstrant.,  23,  1.  It  is  proper  here  tc 
remember  the  restoration-doctrine  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers  conceroiog 
the  general  government  of  the  Spirit  of  revela- 
tion (deus  spiriius  reveUUione  se  ip»utn  semper 
filiis  hominum  paieficit ;  Barclaii,  Apol.  Thes,, 
llj,  and  the  Socinian  view  of  an  eztraordtnarj 
infiuence  of  the  Spirit  upon  single  individuals 
together  with  hU  ordinary  influenoe  through  the 
eospel  (Ostorodt,  Unterricht  K.,  34).  The 
Protestant  Church  possesses,  in  the  doctrine 
of  gratia  prasveniens,  a  theory  upon  which 
it  can  acknowledge  the  limited  correctness 
of  the  latter  views,  and  nevertheleaa  still  hold 
fast  continually  to  the  necessity  of  the  means 
of  grace.  The  sphere  of  gratia  prceoeniens  ex- 
tends, even  according  to  the  Scriptures,  beyond 
the  circle  of  theocratic  revelation.  The  Spirit 
dwells  where  he  will,  the  Logos  shines  into  all 
human  souls ;  the  gratia  prcsveniens  is  active  in 
all  receptive  S(»uls.  But  those  thus  prepared 
first  attain  to  ex/^en'ence  of  salvation  only  within 
the  circle  of  revelation,  to  certainty  of  salvation 
first  through  the  appointed  means  of  grace 
From  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  means 
of  grace,  the  difference  between  the  Lntheraa 
and  Reformed  doctrine  concerning  the  means 
of  grace,  must  appear,  so  far  as  such  difiTerenee 
really  exists.  The  possibility  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  single  individuals  within  the  Church, 
sine  exiemo  ministerio,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Conf.  llelv.,  II.,  cap.  1.  The  article,  however, 
declares  it  to  be  the  divine  plan,  that  enlighten- 
ment is  mediated  by  the  usitala  ratio  instttuemdi 
homines.  The  prasdicaiio  dei  verbi  is  more 
strongly  emphasised  as  necessary,  to  which  then 
must  be  added  the  interna  spiritns  iUuntinaiio 
and  the  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  sphere  seems 
to  be  presupposed  in  every  case.  The  necessity, 
however,  is  defined  as  a  necessitas  prceeepii,  mon 
absoluta,  t.  e.  Qod,  in  saving  man,  is  not  bound 
to  this  mediation,  as  is  shown  by  prophecy  and 
revelation,  but,  in  condescension  to  the  weakoesi 
of  our  nature,  he  has  appointed  these  meaaa 

iSchweiter,  die  Qlaubenslehre  der  ev.  ref.  Kirebe 
I.,  p.  561).  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  '*even 
refers  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  to  the  ser- 
bum  vocale"  (Art  Smalk.,  p.  333).     A  second 
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ifference  is,  tbftl,  io  Lutheran  theology,  word 
nd  Bacrament  are  more  closely  connected  with 
acb  oiber,  and  that  Reformed  theolojey,  on  the 
ODtrary,  emphasises  the  yalue  of  the  word  of 
rod  as  the  causa  instrumenialh  (see  Ebrard^ 
Ihristliche  Dogmatik,  p.  578).  In  this  conneo- 
ion  is  to  be  considered  also  more  particularly, 
[le  connection  between  grace  and  the  means  of 
race.  Lutheran  theolu^most  evidently  teaches 
more  decided  self-i imitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
brough  the  means,  the  Reformed  a  free  admin- 
itratitiD  of  the  same  beyond  the  means,  the 
>nDer  an  organic  interpenetration  of  grace  and 
be  means  of  grace,  which,  however,  does  not 
xtend  to  identity,  the  latter  an  economic  con- 
lectiun,  which,  however,  excludes  irregularity 
nd  contingency.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God, 
ts  efiicacia  is  more  strongly  affirmed  by  Lutbe- 
an  theolifgy,  and  Caloviua  and  Quenstedt  speak 
i  an  uuio  myslica  gratia  rive  virtutis  divines 
um  verbo  (liahn,  Lehrbuch,  p.  549).  The  con- 
tectiun  of  the  Spirit  with  the  word,  is,  according 
0  the  Reformed,  conditioned  by  the  circle  of 
be  elect  within  the  circle  of  the  non-elect,  there- 
ore  it  is  represented  in  the  predestinarian  con- 
essions  as  sim  ultaniety,  whilst  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  gives  prominence  to  the  interpene- 
ratiun  of  botb :  the  Holy  Spirit  works  faitb  in 
»Qr  hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Th% 
[ifference  becomes  still  greater  in  the  doctrine 
ionceming  the  sacraments,  which  we  will  not 
iDticipate  here.  According  to  NUzsch  the 
iDity  of  the  confessional  differences  on  this 
)oint  lies  in  the  idea  of  the  pignus  (System, 
168;  comp.  aleo  Winer,  p.  121,  the  note).  We 
rill  only  remark  yet,  that  the  necessity  of  bap- 
ism  io  not  so  strongly  urged  by  the  Reformed 
18  by  the  Lutherans.  The  Conjessio  Scoiicat  p. 
127,  rejects  with  horror  the  Rom.  Cath.  dogma, 
bat  an  baptized  children  as  such  are  lost.  Also 
Ualvin,  iiuiit.,  IV.  16,  26.  As  regards  the 
change  effected  by  baptism  in  relation  to  regene- 
ration, the  27th  Art.  of  the  Conf.  Anglio.  rightly 
inderstood  is  an  ironical  type:  baptism  is  signum 
'cgenerationiSt  per  quod  recte  baptismitm  suscipi- 
iiiies  tcduiis  itueruntur.  That  is,  tccUaiasiical, 
mial  regeneration  is  effected,  individual  spirt- 
tuoZ  regeneration  is  thereby  made  perceptible 
10  the  senses  and  sacramentally  guarantied. 
Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  compare  the 
Article. 

With  reference,  finally,  to  the  effect  and  the 
conditions  of  the  means  of  grace,  the  above- 
montioned  differences  of  the  various  confessions 
ftppear  again.  Whilst  the  Evangelical  Church 
teaches,  that  the  sacraments  act  savingly, 
upon  the  condition  of  faith  (for  even  infant 
baptism  presupposes  faith  in  some  form),  to 
ounfirm  and  perfect  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  the  sacraments  are  real 
tactors  of  faith,  which  presuppose  nothing  but 
faith  in  authority,  and  can  be  made  inefficient 
only  by  mortal  sins. 

X  inally,  the  proper  dogmatic  idea  of  the  means 
of  grace  is  vet  to  be  stated.  They  represent, 
^ithout  doubt,  the  eternal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  congregation,  or  the  ideal  Church,  which 
exists  for  the  real  Church,  and  through  it  for 
the  world.  Christ  unites  himself  with  his  in- 
•titutions  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  his  sal- 
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vation  to  the  world  in  eternal  presenfciality. 
But  especially  is  the  Word  of  God  the  Church, 
which  proceeds  from  Christ.  The  sacraments 
then  constitute  the  realisation  of  the  Church ; 
baptism,  the  Church  coming  into  ezintence ;  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Church  coming  to  clear 
manifestation  in  the  celebration  of  its  faitb. 
Word  and  sacrament  are  thereby  indissolubly 
connected  together:  the  word  is  fully  realised 
and  sealed  in  the  sacrament,  the  sacrament  finds 
its  light  and  life  in  the  creative  effect  of  the 
word.  If  the  means  of  grace  in  union  with  the 
Hol^  Spirit,  prove  the  entire  saving  power  of 
Christ's  life  to  be  appropriations  of  salvation, 
then  they  are,  according  to  their  nature,  as 
much  conditioned  by  faith,  as  Christ  conditioned 
his  personal  presence  on  earth  by  faith.  He 
demands  a  perfect  faith  beforehand  just  as  little 
as  he  constrains  to  faith.  To  him  that  asketh 
shall  be  given.  Langs. — Beck. 

Gradual  —  in  the  mass  —  is  chiefly  some 
verses  of  a  Psalm,  or  other  Scripture,  sung  be- 
tween the  Epistie  and  Gospel,  Formerly  it  was 
onWedAtUipnonarium^responsorium,  cantus  resp., 
Besponsum  ( Ord.  Bom,,  1.  n.  10),  and  Psalmua 
resp,  ( Greg,  of  Tours),  because  sung  by  the  pre- 
centor and  choir.  Its  present  piore  exclusive 
sense  is  derived  from  the  elevation  {gradibus, 
the  Ambon,  choir,  altar)  on  which  it  was  sung. 
It  is  now  Rung  whilst  the  deacon,  having  read 
the  Epistle,  still  occupies  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
or  ascends  them  to  chant  the  Gospel.  During 
Lent,  when  hallelujahs  are  forbidden,  the  choir 
sings  the  iractus  instead  of  the  Gradual.  In 
Augustine's  time  in  Africa  a  whole  Psalm,  and 
at  Antiooh  one  after  each  of  the  three  lessons, 
was  sung;  the  Gradual,  whose  author  is  un- 
known, was  adopted  in  the  place  of  this  custom. 
Ambrose  and  Gregory  M.  are  mentioned  as  com- 
posers of  the  Graduals,  and  Celestine  I.  is  said 
to  have  ordered  them  to  be  sung  at  Mass. 

K.  SUDHOFF.* 

Oral,  St.  —  The  legend  of  the  sacred  Grill,  in 
its  origin  from  Pagan,  Moorish,  Christian,  ortho- 
dox, heretical,  Nestorian,  and  Gnostic  elements, 
its  successive  development  and  transfitrmations 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  as  also  its  sub- 
stance and  meaning,  is  of  more  than  generally 
acknowledged  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  doctrine.  The  first  tidings 
of  it  seem  to  have  come  during  the  crusades 
from  the  East  to  France,  Spain,  and  England ; 
and  reached  a  luxuriant  growth  especially  in 
Provence  and  Bretagne.  Besides  a  MS.  of 
Toledo  and  a  chronicle  of  Anjou,  of  which  ac- 
counts only  remain,  Flegetanis,  Kiot  of  Pro- 
vence, Chretien  de  Tropes,  Gautiers  de  Denet, 
Gerbers,  and  Manessier,  are  mentioned  as 
authors ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Mabinogia 
of  Wales  and  Bretagne,  among  which  especiiuly 
the  Welsh  Mabinogian,  Peredur  ab  Efrawk,  in 
the  red  book  of  Ilersert  preserved  at  Oxford, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Gr&l,  and  Parcival,  the 
last  Gral-King.  Most  important  for  us  is  the 
German  form  of  the  legend  in  the  13th  century, 
as  found  in  Parcival  and  in  two  fragments  of 
the  Titurel  of  Walfram  of  Eschenbach,  and  the 
younger  Titurel  of  Albrecht  of  Scharfenberg.— 
The  legend  begins  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
fallen  angels  from  heaven,  in  which  a  precious 
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Mm,  ibe  only  one  thftt  had  remftiiied  untarnitbed, 
fell  from  the  crown  of  Lucifer,  and  was  ever 
•ince  carried  by  angels  between  heaven  and 
earth,  until  in  the  fulfilment  of  time,  it  came 
down  to  the  earth.  Of  this  gem  the  vessel 
called  Or&l  was  formed.  It  was  designed  to 
serve  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  at  the  last 
Passover.  Thence  it  possed  into  the  hands  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  caught  up  in  it  the 
water  and  blood  from  the  side  of  the  Saviour. 
It  continued  thence  the  symbol  of  salvation 
really  accomplii«hed  on  earth,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Ood  to  a  King  Titurel,  and  to  such  of  his 
descendants  whose  names  might  at  any  time  a{>- 
pear  on  its  edge.  The  last  Or&l-King  of  the 
West  was  Parcival.  The  Gr&l  was  kept  in  the 
chapel  of  a  temple  standing  on  a  high  mountain 
(Mt  Salvns)  in  a  deep  forest  (Floveis  Salvas) 
inaccessible  to  the  uncalled,  in  the  land  of  Salva 
Terra.  This  temple-mountain  with  its  sacred 
deposit  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  prater 
of  faith  from  Spain  to  India.  After  Parcival 
had  reigned  here  for  many  centuries,  he  ws8 
succeeded  by  a  priest-King,  named  John,  whose 
name  passes,  in  evident  opposition  to  the  Papacy, 
through  all  centuries.  This  legend  deserves  the 
minutest  attention.  The  very  name.  Saint  Ordl, 
has  been  variously  interpreted,  derived  (ns  from 
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f]7*^W,  prepuce,  referring  to  the  blood  of  cir- 
cumcision as  typefying  the  blood  of  Christ)  and 
modified.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  OrftI 
means  a  vessel,  saucer,  or  cup.  Such  a  precious 
vessel  was  really  found  in  the  first  crusade  at 
CflBsarea  and  brought  to  Genoa,  where  it  war 
for  many  centuries  kept  and  venerated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  until  in  recent  times  it 
had  to  travel  to  Paris. — As  the  name  Grftl  was 
applied  to  the  holy  vessel  at  Genoa,  so  also  the 
name  TempUieet  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
Templarn,  who  were  organised  to  afford  a  real, 
as  the  Gr&l  a  le^ndary  aid,  but  also  counter- 
poise, to  the  clerical  office.  It  seems  probable 
also  that  the  mythic-mystical  kingdom  of  John, 
which  attached  itself  to  the  Grfil  legend,  had 
some  connection  with  the  still  surviving  Gnostic 
sect  of  Disciples  qf  Si.  John.  —  More  important 
than  this  is  the  traditional  use  and  purpose  of 
the  GrAl.  On  every  Good  Friday  a  wafer  is  laid 
into  it  from  above  as  food  for  many :  hence  it 
seems  a  continuation  of  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  thonnands ;  it  affords  sufficient  food  and 
drink  to  alt  its  own,  but  is  visible  only  to  the 
elect,  not  to  the  uninitiated  and  unbaptised. 
Nor  can  it  be  reached  by  force  or  the  under^ 
standing ;  it  is  imparted  only  through  grace  by 
calling  and  election  ;  onlv  that  the  offered  grace 
is  accepted  by  faiih,  and  not  lost  by  apathy  or 
guilt  The  inmost  meaning  of  the  legend 
clusters  around  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament, 
in  the  form  of  a  real  presence  of  Christ.  The 
Chrdl  serves  the  water  of  Ao/y  baptism  and  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the  vessel 
of  the  saa'aments,  it  is  also  the  central  and  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Church;  which,  like  it, 
visible  ana  invisible,  gathers  and  instructs  the 
race,  and  organises  it  into  different  offices  and 
estates,  according  to  the  various  gifts  and 
powers.  Hence  it  is  the  Church  which  advances 
snd  cherishes  faith,  and  defines  and  determines 


it  according  to  the  Scriplores  to  fyreveBi  erron. 
By  its  wanderings,  also,  the  Gru  romtnda  the 
Church  of  its  mission  among  onbe&evera. — 
Psychologically  viewed,  the  legend  Beema  feoen* 
body  the  indestructible  effort  of  the  Gbiistian  to 
comprehend  the  incom prehensile ;  to  retain 
the  past  in  the  present,  in  order  to  be  the  mure 
certain  of  its  historical  reality.  —  BosBous,  der 
heil.  G.  u.  seine  Uttter  ( Alt-deutscfaea.  Moa^  Bl 
1:  Berl.,  1809);  BoissBKiK,  Ub.  die  Berchrcih. 
d.  h.  G.  (MUnch.,  18^4)  ;  Lachmsjiv,  Wolfran 
V.  Eschenbach  (Berl.,  1854, 2d od.) ;  Sak  Maktb, 
(Schuls),  Die  Sage  von  h.  G.  (Leh.  a.  Diehu 
Wolfr.  v.  Eschenb.,  Bd.  2, 1841) ;  Simkock,  Par- 
cival u.  Titurel.  Uebers.  (Stuttj;.  o.  Tab.,  1S42): 
G^scHBL,  die  Sage  vom  Parciv.  u.  vom  GriL, 
nach  Wolfr.  v.  Eschenb.  (Berl.,  1865}. 

C.  F.  GoacBBL.  —  lieineeke. 

Orandmont,  Me  Order  of  was  founded  bv 
Stephen  of  Tigerno  (1073-8^)  whuae  biogmsihy 
by  Gerhard,  7th  prior  of  G.,  is  fuond  in  Ma*' 
TiNB  BT  DuRAND,  ampliss.  coUeeUo,  Y I.,  p.  1050. 
He  was  born  in  1046  at  the  caatle  of  Thiers  in 
Auvergne,  and  educated  and  ordained  to  vari> 
ous  clerical  offices  by  Milo,  B.  of  Benevente. 
From  the  24th  to  the  28th  year  of  bis  age  he 
abiKle  at  Rome.  His  request  to  be  alkiwed  to 
found  an  order  according  to  the  rule  of  tbe  Ga- 
4nbrian  monks,  was  refused  on  acoount  of  his 
youth,  by  Alexander  II.,  but  frraoted  in  1073 
by  Gregory  VII.  Returning  to  Franee,  he  boilt 
in  the  solitude  of  Muret,  near  Limoeee,  a  hot 
of  interwoven  twigs,  and  ordered  his  life  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  role  of  the  Calabrian  hermits.  At  fint 
his  ri^r  found  few  imitators ;  bat  tbe  fame  of  his 
sanctity  gradually  attracted  many,  who  sabiaitted 
to  his  guidance.  He  refused  the  name  of  master 
or  abbot,  and  alhiwed  onlv  that  of  eorTector. 
He  died  Feb.  8,  1124,  aged  nearly  80  yean. 
Both  the  Augustine  and  Benediotine  monks 
asserted  that  S.  had  adopted  their  rule ;  he  htm- 
solf  always  evaded  a  direct  answer  wiUi  regard 
to  it.  The  bull  of  Gregory  YII.  autbonaed  bia 
only  to  found  an  order  of  the  rule  of  Benedict ; 
but  he  might  have  added  to  bia  rale  whatever 
he  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  others.  AfWr 
his  death  the  Augustinians  of  Ambaaoc  Maimed 
Muret  as  their  property,  and  took  the  name  of 
Cfrandmoniensians.  His  second  sueceasor,  Sts> 
phan  of  Lisiac,  gathered  the  rules  of  the  order, 
which  latter  numbered  already  60  colonies.  The 
first  monastery  of  the  order  built  in  France  wa« 
that  at  Vincennes,  which  was  founded  in  11$4 
by  Louis  VII.  Ademar  of  Friac,  the  8th  prior, 
framed  new  and  very  severe  rules,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  The  predomioaaee 
of  lay  over  clerical  brethren  caused  many  dooMS- 
tio  disputes,  which  were  with  difficulty  sop- 
pressed  by  successive  Popes.  In  this  way  th« 
order  degenerated  more  and  more,  and  its  sub- 
sequent history  consists  merely  of  idle  quarrpk 
Their  dress  was  a  coat,  scapolary  and  pf>«kfi<i 
cowl.  The  order  became  extinct  in  the  utormii 
of  the  first  French  revolution. — MABtULoir.,  An- 
nal.  ord.  s,  betied.  Y.,  p.  99,  sq. ;  Hbltot,  Ge»eb. 
d.  Klost-  u.  Ritterorden,  VII.,  480-^3. 

Dr.  Prkssbl.  —  Jieinedce. 

CFratian,  Emperor  of  R(»me  (375-383)  th« 
son  and  successor  of  Valentinian  I.  He  asso- 
ciated his  brother,  Valentinian  IL,  with  faiai- 
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lelf.  He  waa  aetWe  in  the  snppreBnion  of 
leathonism.  Ue  resigned  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Vox.,  had  the  altar  of  Victory  removed  from 
he  Senate-Hall,  aboliHhed  Vestalium  virginum 
nyrcBTogaHvatm^  Sacerdoiii  immunilatem,  confie- 
tated  the  roTenues  of  the  temple,  and  refused 
be  Vestals  and  priests  tnehtm  modicum  jusiaque 
TriviUgia  (Sfmiiach.,  X.,  Ep,  61 ;  Axbros., 
^p,,  17),  although  he  had  to  endure  the  saeri- 
ices  in  Rome,  for  a  season.  Q.  Aur.  S^m ma- 
bos,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  in  vain  petitioned 
382)  Gratian  to  retract  these  measures.  The 
iiniine  of  383  was  naturally  regarded  by  the 
teatbcn  as  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods  for 
be  HQppression  of  theirreli|;ion. — At  the  request 
if  a  Roman  Council  Gratian  was  led  (378  or 
^1)  to  enact  a  law,  giving  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
be  right  of  decision  in  a  final  appeal,  in  cases 
*f  schism  originating  in  Rome,  but  withont  in- 
ringing  upon  the  authority  of  provincial  Metro- 
folitans.  The  most  important  act  of  his  roign 
ras  the  investment  of  the  youthful  Theodosius 
rith  the  Empire  of  the  East.     Dr.  Prissil.* 

Greek  and  Oreek-Bussiftn  Ghnrch  (and 

leolof/if),  —  This  name  embraces  not  onW  the 
treek  National  Church,  but  in  general  the 
)hurch  which  originated  in  the  old  Greek  Church, 
;radually  formed  with  the  Oriental  Church  an 
ntegral  whole,  and,  in  distinction  from  the 
toman  and  afterwards  from  the  Protestant,  con- 
ioued  its  existence  without  great  revolutions 
nd  reforms.  Its  seat  is  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Igjptand  Eastern  Europe;  its  history  rich  in 
emarkable  phenomena,  its  mission  peculiar,  its 
itent  greater  than  its  present  force  and  effi- 
iency.  —  Tho  Greeks  were  no  longer  a  nation 
rben  Christianity  reached  them ;  but  they  lent 
9  it  their  language  and  the  wide  arena  of  their 
ivilitatiun;  their  conversion  to  it  decided  its 
aiversal  mimon.  Greeks  are  found  among 
be  immediate  diHciples  of  the  Apostles.  Among 
be  Greeks  of  Hellas,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  M., 
^auline  Christianity  grew  up  and  gained 
trength.  Greek  cities  became  centres  of  Chris- 
iao  missions.  A  new  life  arose  on  the  soil  of 
IsMiical  literature,  to  advance  which  the  latter 
ery  soon  proved  itself  very  faithful.  Was  it 
lot  a  grand  victory  of  the  gospel,  that  it  so 
[uickly  made  subservient  to  itttelf  the  Greek 
lind,  which  was  so  remote  and  foreign  to  itself? 
low  numerous  the  facts  and  relations,  which 
an  be  explained  only  from  the  position  which 
Iraecism  occupied  abroad  partly  with  reference 
0  Judaism,  and  partly  to  the  other  then  known 
rorld.  We  mention  only  the  fact,  that  the  oldest 
!bri8tian  literature  could  connect  itself  directly, 
n  its  own  hinguage,  with  the  Scriptures.  Next 
n  succession  to  the  New  Test,  canon  are  mostly 
Ireek  works ;  in  these  the  tendencies  of  Jewish 
nd  Oriental  piety  are  brought  together,  and  in 
bis  way  they  are  C(»nveyed  to  the  West  The 
irst  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  first 
iposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  made  in 
be  Greek.  In  Greek  forms  of  thought,  also, 
ros  clothed  a  lar|B;e  portion  of  the  old  Gnosis; 
rhich,  without  this  means,  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed its  manifold  elements.  Greek  treatises 
ornied  a  bulwark  for  Christian  knowledge 
against  Greek  philosophy,  but  also  a  bridge  to 
t  and  a  medium  for  a  long  continued  and  fruit* 


ful  reciprocal  influence.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  respectable  Christian  literature  before  the 
Latin  Church  had  anything  original.  The  im- 
portance'of  the  Greek  language  and  civilisation 
was  twofold :  it  fnmished  the  remote  parts  of  th% 
Church  with  a  common  middle  ground  for  com 
munication  and  exchange ;  and  modified,  also. 
in  various  ways  the  spirit  of  the  old  Christian 
doctrine. — Geographically,  also,  we  may  charac 
teriie  the  position  of  the  old  Greek  Church  as  s 
middle  and  connective  one.  She  embnu^es  Hel- 
IiM,  Macedonia,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  M., 
which  latter,  howeTcr,  were  strongly  mingled 
with  Jewish  elements.  Hence  it  lay  between 
Syria  and  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy 
and  Africa  on  the  other.  Indeed  for  a  time  it 
was  doubtful  to  which  section  of  the  Church  it 
would  belong. — Of  the  churches  of  Greece  and 
Asia  M.  we  can  trace  a  large  number  into  the 
dim  age  of  the  2d  century :  e,  .7.,  Corinth  through 
the  epistles  of  Clemens,  and  of  the  later  Diony- 
sius;  Ephesus  through  the  Ignatian  epistles; 
Smyrna  and  Philippi  through  Polycarp  and 
Ignatius;  Hierapolis  through  Appollinaris.  Lao- 
dicea  occurs  in  the  paschal  controversy ;  Sardes 
in  Lydia  is  mentioned  by  Melito.  Quadratus 
and  Publiusare  mentioned  by  Dionysius  {Ev9eb. 
IV..  23)  as  Bishops  of  Athens.  &lelito  {Euseb. 
IV.,  26)  speaks  of  persecutions  by  Antoninus 
against  Larissa,  Athens,  and  Thessalonica. 
Athenagoras,  the  apologist,  was  a  native  of 
Athens.  Subsequently  Greece  proper  and  its 
capita],  though  long  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
school  of  philosophy,  visited  even  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Church,  withdrew  from  the  main  current 
of  Church  movements;  whilst  other  sections 
mainttiined  their  place,  and  especially  Ephesus 
and  TheBvalonica  became  important  for  the 
future.  In  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  Chris* 
tian  life  struggled  with  heathen  and  Jewish 
movements,  since  these  latter  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain ecclesiastical  sanction.  Here,  perhaps,  the 
first  collections  of  the  New  Test,  canon  were 
made.  But  that  from  these  struggles  a  prevail- 
ingly practical  realist  tendency  and  nn  ethical- 
ascetic  movement  unfolded  tliomselves,  is  proven 
from  the  simple  gnosis  (»f  Marcion,  the  contro- 
venty  concerning  the  true  paschal  festival,  and 
by  Phrygian  Montanism.  The  resemblance  of 
this  spirit  with  the  mind  of  the  Latin  Church 
cannot  be  denied.  Hence  Irenaaus,  though  a 
citizen  of  Asia  Minor,  could,  with  his  theology, 
which,  though  sharply  defined  and  presented  in 
universal  outlines,  rested  nevertheless  through- 
out upon  authority  and  positivity,  obtain  a  place 
as  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  Catho- 
licism just  arising  in  the  West  Another  and 
more  original  Greek  phase  of  religion  was  to 
arise  in  Alexandria,  the  importance  of  which 
oi^  Eusebius  already  admits  {H.  E.<,  II.,  24 ; 
III.,  21)  by  enumerating  the  names  of  its  bishops. 
At  Alexandria  Christian  Grascism  understood 
itwlf,  and  its  natural  mission  as  assigned  to  it 
by  its  earlier  history  and  scientific  position. 
Gnostic  aberrations  came  first ;  then  followed  a 
churchly  gnosis,  the  first  theology  in  its  nar* 
rower  sense.  The  Alexandrians  united  love  of 
learning  and  of  exegetical  iuTestigation  with 
free,  vigorous  thought;  and  elevated  themselvee 
to  a  bold  speculation  without  forsaking  the 
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Church  babid.    The  labors  of  Origen  satisfied 
the  niajoritj,  and  attained  to  leeDeral  acceptance 
in  the  3d  century.     Uis  schoul,  as  the  example 
of  Dionjsius  of  Alexandria  proves,  was  not  so 
one-sidedly  erudite,  thai  it  neglected  practical 
affairs.     The  spiritual  cast  of  the  Greek  theology 
can  nuw  already  be  discerned.     It  was  always 
inclined  to  trace  spiritual  things  in  the  letter 
and  sensuous  forms;  always  sought  the  chief 
importance  of  the  Christian  faith  in  speculative 
theorems  and  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  doc- 
trines of  God,  the  Logos,  and  the  incarnation : 
and  always  retained  the  conviction  that  man, 
notwithstanding  his  fall  and  sensual  degrada- 
tion, still  possessed  moral  freedom  apd  capacity. 
But  from    the    intellectual   versatility  of  the 
Greeks,  this  general   doctrinal   character  was 
capable  of  various  modifications  and  applica- 
tions, so  that  it  became  in  turn  rigidly  duginatic, 
or  philosophical,  or  mystical ;  fur  all  which  the 
germs  were  already  present  at  this  time.    The 
ethical  ponthn  of  the  Greeks  is  psychologically 
important:  they  cannot  be  charged  with  neglect- 
ing the  moral ;  against  this  their  inclinatiun  to 
asceticism  and  their  care  for  Church  discipline 
would  be  decisive.     But  since  they  found  the 
means  of  reftmuation  and  approximation  to  God 
in  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  earthly 
and  sensuous,  they  did  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish between  the  moral  and  intellectual  diffi- 
culty of  human  sanctificatiun.  The  good,  accord- 
ing to  their  view,  wtis  too  vague  and  too  little 
obligatory  ;  hence  they  fell  short  of  the  stricter 
conscientiousness  and  sense  of  duty  which  be- 
longed to  Latin  Christendom.  —  The    second 
period  embraces  the  4th  cent.,  and  those  next 
succeeding.    After  the  Greek  Church  of  the  first 
age  had  participated  in  all  the  variations  of 
Christian  life  and  suffering,  and  had  taken  pre- 
cedence in  some  of  them,  she  was  now  to  unfold 
in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  a  still  more  lively  and 
more  one-sided  activity.     The  Roman  empire, 
now  reconciled  to  Christianity,  established  a 
new  centre  of  power  at  Constantinople,  and  thus 
rescued  the  East  from  the  disasters  to  which  the 
West  was  soon  to  succumb.     Since  the  Church 
in  its  territorial  divisions  had  odopted  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Kom.  empire  into  dioceses,  it  was 
natural  that  the  political  division  into  the  East 
and  West  should  also  become  an  ecclesiastical 
one.    Doctrinal  disputes  also  assisted  to  loosen 
existing  ties,  and  occasioned  in  the  5th  cent, 
already  a  temporary  schism.    The  patriarchates 
of  B\santium,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Csssarea, 
and  EphesuB  became  more  closely  connected, 
whilst  Rome  stood  isolated  in  the  West.    The 
elevation  of  Constantinople  did  not  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  other  patriarchates,  for 
they  maintained  a  thorou^^hly  free  and  co-ordi- 
nate position  for  a  long  time  after :  but  it  did 
give  to  Eastern  Christendom  an  episcopal  seat, 
which  claimed  an  equal  dignity  with  the  Roman. 
A  Greek  papacy  was  impossible  for  many  rea- 
sons :  but  the  dignity  of  Constantinople  and  the 
extent  of  its  diocese  occasioned  a  bipartite  divi- 
sion of  the  Church,  which  prevented  the  more 
remote  East  from  forming  a  third  independent 
organisation,  and  led  it  to  attach  itselt  to  the 
Greek  Church.    This  close  connection  of  the 
Greek-Oriental  Church  was  encouraged  by  doc- 


trinal movements,  as  a  mere  glance  at  their 
arena  and  connections  will  show.     The  Artsn 
controversy  commenced  in  Egypt*  paased  o^er 
to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  in  the 
West  to  lllyria  and  Thrace,  bu(  Imu  u»  Italy:  i: 
was  decided  in  the  Greek  empire ;  Asia  Mirxfr 
and  Byxantium  furnishing  the  mot^t  iiupurtaot 
forces.      In    the    christological    eontroverii€i, 
Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  C«matantiDf»ple  took 
the  lead  ;  the  doctrine  assumed  an  Alexandria* 
and  an  Antiochian  aspect.     No  party  i^ined  a 
a  df^cisive  victory:  the  higher  uniua  ut  th«  tvo 
views  which  was  at  last  achieved,  was  maio- 
tained  only  at  the  price  of  tho  Neslurian,  3Jodo- 
physite  and    Monotheletic    scklama;    so    that 
Church  unity  was  not  fully  maintained  in  the 
East.     What  part  the  Emperors  plajed  in  these 
and  later  transactions,  is  known.     Thus  mock 
had  been  settled,  with  the  rather  feeble  aid  of 
the  West,   upon  Greek-Oriental   territory ;  for 
Rome  and  the  Orientals,  having  little  doetrinol 
pn»ductiveness,  assisted  only  by  ancceesful  iaieT- 
ferences  and  by  drawing  practical  coneequeneea. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustinism  and  Pelagioo- 
ism  were  phenomena  and  oppuaitcs  peculiar  to 
the  West,  to  which  we  find  no  ouoipleie  analo- 
gies among  the  Greeks.     Both  f»arties  learned 
from  each  other,  though  in  an  unequal  measnre; 
the  Romans  appropriating  far  more  frura  the 
Greeks,  than  the  reverse.    Even  if  a  few  men, 
such  as  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  evince  tu  os  this 
commerce   between    the    two  aectitina   of   the 
Church;  we  are  even  in  them  reminded  of  iti 
inequality.      Kufinus    translated    Origen    and 
Etisebius  into  the  Latin  :  but  who  at  thut  time 
tranphited   Latin    works  into   Greek? — Greek 
Church  literature  had  flourished  during  this  iime 
with  an  extraordinary  exuberance.     lt«  intenur 
circle  was  composed  of  works  special Ij  doctri- 
nal:   but  what   a  contrast  between    the   hard 
xealotio  dogmatism    of   Epiphanina,    and   the 
poetic-speculative  views  of  Synesius  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion  of  Nemesius  and  .^neas  of 
Gaza :  between  the  sober  common  senae  uf  Tbeo- 
doretus  and  the  mystic  transcendental  ism  of 
Pseudo-Dionysius  I     The  old  Christian   Platon- 
ism  had  been  suppressed,  at  times  even  to  make 
room  for  Aristotle ;  but  reappeared  at  times  in 
isolated  individuals.     The  defects  of  the  earlier 
exegesis  were  most  successfully  removed  bj  tie 
Antiochian  school.    If  we  add  yet  the  works  oo 
Church  history,  the  homilies  and  sermona  of 
Chrysostom  and  the  Cappadocians,  the  litnrgi- 
cal  productions  which  under  the  name  of  Jaoies, 
Basilides,  and  Chrysostom,  attached  theroselre* 
to  the  Apostolical  Constittitions,  the  Oatecbeses 
of  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  the  monastic  rales  and 
contributions  to  spiritual  poetry  and  hymm  Jogr; 
we  must  be  surprised  at  the  productiveness  of 
the  Greeks.    In  the  6th  and  7th  centanes  the 
Greek  mind  had  become  impoverished  ;  doctri- 
nal theology  was  reduced  to  barren  dogmatie 
forms,  and  yet  the  literary  inheritance  was  soffi- 
otently  great  to  sive  plenty  of  work  to  John  of 
Damascus. — In  the  third  period  we  embrace  the 
entire  Byxantian  middle  ages  of   the   Greek 
Church.    Thus  far  she  had  still  held  commu- 
nion with  the  West ;  but  now  important  ciream 
stances  arose,  to  confine  her  more  decidedly  to 
herself.  The  resolutions  of  the  Coneiiimm  Qmimi^ 
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aium^  692,  arose  from  a  desire  for  eeelesiasti- 
al  iDdependence.  In  the  image  contruversieH 
726-84z)  the  strong  inclination  of  the  Greeks 

0  religious  symbols,  and  the  power  of  the 
nonks  with  their  half  sensuous  and  supersti- 
iouB,  and  half  superaensuous  devotion,  mani- 
ested  itself.  The  West,  more  calm  and  sober, 
Itbougb  it  did  not  agree  with  the  enemies  of 
mages,  could  not  approve  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
beir  friends.  The  West  was  still  less  affected 
»y  tbe  wars  against  the  Paulician  and  Bi^go- 
oill  heretics.  When  Chosroea  II.  attacked  the 
Sascern  empire;  when  the  Islams  had  conquered 
>jria,  and  the  Arubiana  the  Peraian  empire, 
Sgjpt  and  N.  Africa ;  the  Bjsantine  dominions 
teen  robbed  of  aeveral  provinces,  and  the  patri- 
;rchate8  of  Akxandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
rere  temporarily  suapended;  all  thefte  loaaea 
Uo  threatened  more  directly  Eaatern  Chriaten- 
lom  only.  The  Greek  Church  had  ita  own 
lecoliar  hiatory,  dangers,  carea  and  atrugglea ; 
lordid  the  arbitrary  and  deapotio  interference 

1  the  Emperora  in  ita  domestic  government 
nake  it  mora  inclined  to  draw  closer' to  the 
^est.  This  ia  otie  reason  of  the  increaaing 
alienation  :  ajwthar  one  ia  the  growing  centralis 
ation  of  the  Weatern  Church  under  Roman 
upremacy.  The  occaaiona  of  the  actual  rup- 
are,  which  Roman  authora,  aa  Maimbourg,  have 
ery  unjustly  called  an  apostasy  of  the  Greeka 
rom  Home,  are  well  known.  Fhoiius  (aee  Art.) 
nccumbed,  it  ia  true,  in  the  patriarchal  contro- 
versy of  the  9th  century ;  but  he  betrayed  for 
he  first  time  a  apecific  anti-Roman  apirit  and 
leal,  and  referred  to  controversies  aa  yet  u nap- 
healed  to.  T*he  aame  violent  leal  led,  under 
Jcarularius  (see  Art.)  to  mutual  anathemas: 
)D  his  side  were  the  three  other  patriarchates, 
t  was  soon  an  essential  part  of  Greek  orthodoxy 
0  condemn  certain  points  of  the  Latin  doctrines 
ind  ritual,  and  to  confirm  at  the  same  time  the 
)rinciple  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  patriarchs  of 
iome  and  Constantinople  were  equal  in  rank  and 
lignity. — To  explain  and  decide  upon  the  quar- 
el,  at  least  i  n  ita  main  features,  is  no  longer 
lifficult.  It  was  not  chiefly  of  a  political  kind, 
or  the  Emperora  often  wished  to  avoid  it,  and 
tmove  it:  nor  was  it  purely  doctrinal.  The 
tieputea  concerning  the  word  JiUoque  touched, 
ndeed,  an  eaaential  doctrine:  but  whatever 
Tcight  waa  attached  to  it  by  Synoda  and  wild 
wntruversial  writera,  neither  it,  nor  other  partly 
rery  trivial  liturgical  and  diaciplinarian  diver- 
^nces,  would  have  formed  an  irreconcilable 
iifference.  But  theae  aingle  divergencea  rested 
ipon  a  difference  in  apirit  and  hiatory,  which 
md  grown  up  gradually  and  been  confirmed 
>y  centuriea.  The  two  ecclesiastical  roads  were 
livergent ;  and  even  grand  movements  like  the 
irusadea,  all  abaorbing  in  force  and  of  univer- 
lal  Christian  interest,  oould  not  reunite  them, 
>ut  brought  the  inward  hostility  into  clearer 
ight.  Their  past  gave  to  the  Greeks  a  most 
enacious  feeling  of  their  superiority,  and  the 
proudest  oonsciousneya  of  the  antiquity,  genu- 
neness  and  dignity  of  their  Church.  Possess- 
ng  the  older  hierarchical  organisation  and 
itual,  aa  also  aome  minor  doctrinal  points,  they 
esisted  the  advance  of  the  more  recent  monarchi- 
al  principle  of  tbe  West,  and  regarded  tbe  peculi- 


aritiea  of  the  Latin  Church  aa  unapoatolical  irk- 
novations.  The  papacy  is  the  wall  of  sepanh 
Hon :  this  and  ita  measurea  the  Greek  Church 
resisted,  and  would  not  become  subordinate  to 
it.  —  Amid  the  inert  stability  of  the  Byzantine 
Church,  we  can  merely  point  out  the  threads, 
which  for  centuries  guided  its  existence  so 
strangely  uniform,  self-sufficient  and  opposed  to 
foreign  influence.  In  1204  the  Latins  expelled 
the  hereditary  Emperors  from  Byzantium  V) 
Nicsda,  and  called  into  existence  several  small 
Greek  sovereignties  at  Trapezus,  Rhodes,  and 
Epirus.  The  Greek  worship  was  suppressed  by 
the  Roman  prelates  and  bishops  with  brute 
violence,  and  Constantinople  hiid  to  accept  a 
Latin  patriarch.  Almost  against  his  will  Inno- 
cent III.  became  the  head  of  both  churches — a 
forced  union  and  productive  of  the  worst  fruits. 
The  Emperors,  even  the  better  ones,  seldom 
served  the  Church  in  the  right  way;  many,  by 
their  hyperchurchly  zeal,  favoritism  and  parti- 
sanship, only  injured  it  (see  Art.  Constantino- 
ple). The  Church  enlarged  its  territory  by  the 
final  acquisition  of  Bulgaria,  the  contemporary 
conversion  of  the  Mainottes,  the  acquisition  of 
8.  Sclavonians  in  Bohemia  and  Monivia,  which 
in  the  10th  cent,  however,  went  over  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  founding  of  the  Russian 
Church  under  Wladimir  the  Great  (980) ;  but 
it  lost  by  the  conquests  of  the  Latins  and  Turks. 
The  Sclavonian  element  coalesced  in  some 
regions  with  the  Greek.  Among  cities,  Con- 
stantinople continued  the  most  important  eccle- 
siastical seat.  Thessalonica,  Trapezus  and  Cho- 
nm  also  deserve  distinction  ;  Athens  in  a  less  de- 
gree, since  it  had  suffered  fearfully  in  the  M.  A., 
first  from  the  Sclavonians,  and  afterwards 
(1205)  from  the  Latin  conquest,  which  destroyed 
for  a  long  time  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  free- 
dom. —  If  we  look  at  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  Church,  we  see  generally  that  the  tradi- 
tional tenacity  of  Byzantinism  enabled  it  to  re- 
tain, at  least  outwardly,  ita  inheritance;  but 
also  that  the  Byzantians  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  power  to  Imvu  new  things,  and  were  there- 
fore left  behind  by  the  more  acquisitive  West. 
If  the  Emperors  or  other  circumstances  were 
favorable,  there  would  at  times  bo  a  faint  rise 
in  spiritual  culture;  never  a  high  degree  of  it. 
When  in  the  9th  and  lOih  centuries  all  higher 
culture  in  the  West  lay  prostrate,  science  was 
still  fostered  among  the  Greeks.  The  Comneni 
intended  well.  A  better  state  existed  to  the 
end  of  the  12th  century ;  but  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire  the  moral  and  mental  degene- 
racy waa  all  the  more  fearful,  and  only  tbe 
Arsenian  schiam  (1266-1312)  and  the  Hesy- 
chart  controversy  (1341-50)  could  produce  any 
kind  of  life.  Of  particular  productions,  the  foi« 
lowing  are  worthy  of  mention  :  1,  The  excgetical 
labors  of  the  Byzantians,  such  as  the  Comm.  of 
(Ecumenins,  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus.  They  are  important;  for  philological 
knowledge  and  aptness,  fostered  by  the  study 
of  the  Old  Greea  literature,  had  maintained 
among  them  an  exegetical  tact,  which  had  long 
before  vanished  among  the  Latin  scholastic?, 
2.  The  collectanea  ofFhotlus  with  his  scholiasts 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  of  the  somewhat  later 
Suidas  and  S.  Metaphrcutes,  embraced  saercd 
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and  profane  history,  literature,  canon  law,  and 
antiquities;  their  fruita  have  become  indispen- 
sable to  modern  literature.  3.  The  collecting 
and  amassing  of  materiuU  present  are  the  chief 
importiinoe  of  the  doctrinal  polemical  works  of 
EuUiymitu  and  Nicetoi  CkonicUes,  They  use 
the  method  of  •/.  Damatcenua  in  a  deteriorated 
way,  but  complete  the  polemical  apparatus  by 
controverting  new  heresies.  The  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation,  together  with 
the  synergistic  doctrines  of  freedom  and  sin, 
were  still  the  favorite  themes  of  Greek  tbeoU»- 
gians.  They  became  more  skilful  and  leulous 
when,  though  not  without  many  historical  inac- 
curacies, they  controverted  Islam  as  monolatry 
and  fatalism.  Christian  apologetics  thus  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  and  employed  many, 
even  imperial  pens  (see  Gass,  dentiaditu  and 
Fletho,  I.,  p.  100).  4.  More  originnl  than  the 
above  was,  in  the  12th  cent.,  ifichola*  of  Me- 
ihofie,  who  in  his  refutation  of  Proclus  displays 
a  deep  knowledge  of  Christian  Platonism. 
Michael  Paellus,  the  younger,  was  more  of  an 
Aristotelian  and  expounder  of  Aristotle.  In- 
deed the  Peripatetic  logic  had  already  been  ap- 
plied to  theoliigy  by  J.  Philoponus,  and  partly 
Dy  J.  Damasceuus.  Perhaps,  though  it  is  as« 
yet  unpruven,  both  philosophical  tendencies 
existed  contemporaneously  ;  although  fur  a  time 
Aristotelianinm  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  since  Platonism  in  the  15th  cent,  as- 
serted itself  very  strongly,  as  if  after  a  long 
neglect.  In  the  age  of  the  Empress  Anna  we 
find  the  germs  of  a  scholastic  dialectics ;  and 
even  of  certain  scholastic  opposites,  which  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  rtalUm  and  nomintdiam : 
but  these  germs,  as  generally  among  the  Greeks, 
were  not  developed  to  clearly  apprehended  and 
defined  principles.  5.  Greek  mysticism  had  its 
chief  source  and  food  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo 
Dionysiua  and  the  explanations  of  Pachymeres 
and  Maximos,  the  monk.  The  Byzantians 
also  retained  a  mystical  vein,  which  attached 
itself  to  their  taste  for  art,  for  symbolism  and 
typical  combinations;  but  was  never  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  forms  of  doctrine.  Related  to 
this  mysticism  are  the  expositions  of  the  lit- 
urgy. In  these  the  communication  of  the 
divine  to  the  Church  through  the  cultus  and 
the  sacrament  seems  to  be  half  materialised 
and  made  sensuous,  and  half  idealised.  What 
Cyril  had  commenced  in  his  mystagogic  cate- 
ohescs,  found  an  artistic  development  in  the 
liturgical  works  of  Maximus,  Sophronius,  and 
Simon  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the  mystical  view 
of  tran  substantial  ion  prevalent  among  the  fiy- 
santians  strengthened  this  tendency.  Not  only 
the  mysterious  act  itself,  but  also  its  entire  cere- 
monial, the  utensils  and  furniture  of  the  Church, 
the  sacerdotal  robes,  the  altar  and  temple  uround 
it,  became  objects  of  interpretation,  leading  them 
at  one  time  into  sublime  speculation,  at  an- 
other into  vague  transcendental  myHiicit^m.  We 
cann(tt  deny  to  these  liturgical  phantasies  a 
high  degree  of  that  meditative  depth  peculiar  to 
Greeks ;  but  they  set  aside  too  much  the  practi- 
cal common  Huiise  and  moral  nerve ;  nor,  since 
they  directed  the  mind  so  constantly  to  the 
miraculous  in  forms  and  effects,  must  we  be 
Burprised  to  find  the  devotions  of  the  people  to 


be  a  stupid,  passive  amasement.     Thiji  inclina- 
tion to  mysticism  encouraged  m<>lln^tici««  al>o ; 
which  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  sepa- 
rate civil-ecclesiastical   em  broil  men  ta;    but  it 
never  occupied  a  position  sufliciently  nuble  and 
imposing,   to    exert  a  moral    influenoa    upon 
either  high  or  low.     6.  The  Bysantian  litera- 
ture is  also  rich  in  rhetorical  worka,  eologiea, 
funeral  discourses,  monodies,  etc.,  cifteo  very 
adulatory.    They  are  the  special  model*  of  the 
current  style;  thus  also  the  letters,  of  which  we 
have  a  large  number,  both  printed  and  Qnprinked. 
As  the  Byzant.  hiiitorians  move  alowlj  along  in 
cumbrous  periods,  so  this  rhetoric  presents  m 
strange  mixture  of  redundance,  pomp,  choice 
imagery  and  polish.     But  a  noble  diaposition 
and  true  piety  have  also  manifested  CbemselTcs 
in  it.    We  mention  the  excellent  Eustatbius  of 
Thessalonica,  Michael  Aeoninatos   of    CfaonsB, 
and  the  Archb.  of  Athens,  brother  of  Nicetas 
the  historian.    7.  We  moat  yet  Dotioe  the  fact. 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorship  of  that  time 
did  not  confine  itself  to  its  special  theological 
field,  btit  also  exercised  itself  upon  history  and 
philology,  which  is  one  of  its  peculiar  charac- 
t eristics.    Historians,  like  Anna  Comnena  and 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  make  length j  duetrioal 
digressions ;    whilst    bishops  and   tfaeohtgians 
prosecute  tedious  classical  studies.    £veo  pulpit 
oratory  often  shows  a  recoUectioD  of  anoeatunal 
fame  and  an  afflatus  of  old  Greek  ioapiraiion: 
and  although  orthodoxy  was  the  raost  indispen- 
sable requisite  of  laity  and  clergy,  yec  with  these 
labors   amid   the  ancient  claMsics  a  rery  nii> 
churchly  mind  was  often  found  connected. 

The  relations  to  the  Roman  Church  cootinaed 
generally  hostile.  At  the  same  time  ^e  decline 
of  the  empire  under  the  PalsBologi,  the  fall  of 
the  christian  sovereignty  in  Palestine,  and  the 
growing  danger  from  the  Turka,  repeatedly 
urged  a  nearer  union  with  the  Weat.  The  theo- 
logians, however,  continued  to  refMTMcb  the 
Latins  with  a  host  of  abuses,  as  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  eating  things  strangled,  fasting 
on  Saturday,  single  immersion  in  baptism, 
priestly  celibacy  and  sharing  of  the  bread,  the 
incorrect  mode  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
confirmation  by  bishops  only,  the  engaging  of 
the  clergy  in  wars,  the  excessive  elevation  of 
the  papal  power,  and,  besides  many  other  things, 
the Jilioque,  Party  ranu(»r  seemed  to  become 
more  bitter,  as  the  points  of  difference  vrere  less 
important.  Some,  as  Theophylact  and  Ptier  of 
Antioch,  were  more  reasitnable,  and  reduced  %bt 
controversy  to  a  few  main  points.  We  may 
readily  expect,  then,  that  a  union  partj  faTor> 
able  to  the  Latins  and  the  imperial  negotinttoo* 
always  exinted.  Nick.  Blemmidas,  J,  BMnu, 
Man,  Salkaiit  and  Demeir,  Cydonixis  are  mo- 
morable  as  latinising  teachers,  and  Marcus  £ch 
genicus,  Archb.  of  Kphesus,  as  orthodt»x.  It* 
understand  the  conflict  of  these  tendencies,  w« 
must  remember  that  the  Greeks,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disdainful  aloofnens,  could  not  entirely 
resist  Latin  influence.  Thus  in  literature  vre 
possess  Greek  translations  of  passagea  from 
Augustine.  Th.  Aquinas,  and  Anselm.  Demetr. 
Cydonius,  a  skilful  writer  of  the  14th  cent, 
furnished  several  such  translations.  An  ao> 
quaintance  with  certain  Latin  scholaatie  doe 
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rinal  forms,  as  Anselm's  theory  of  redemption, 
d  betrayed  even  among  members  of  the  anti- 
loroao  party.    Perhaps  the  similarity  in  the 
lacranieotal  doetrine  also  belongs  to  this  con- 
leotion.    Fur  how  happened   it,  that  after  J. 
)iiina8cenos  and  others  after  him  taught  top 
ioosly  two,  three,  and  six  sacraments,  thenum- 
)er  seven  at  last  prevailed  even  among  the  op- 
Mnents  of  Rome?    Did  the  Greek  system  lead 
0  this  concIuKiun,  or  was  it  the  general  influence 
»r  the  Latin  doctrines  7    However  this  may  tje, 
rhat  has  thus  been  said  explains  in  a  general 
ray  both  the  protracted  and  often  resumed  ne- 
gotiations for  union,  and  the  fate  of  the  synods 
)f  Lyons  (1274),  and  Florence  (1439),  and  the 
«ter  efforts  of  Gregory  XIIL  and  Clement  II. 
-'A  fourth  period  we  date  from  the  fall  of  Con- 
itantinople  to  the  founding  of  the  modern  Greek 
Jborch,  during  which  the  latter  was  forced  from 
ts  isolaiion  into  a  certain  degree  of  contact  and 
iommeroe  with  the  West.    Fear  of  the  conqoe- 
"ora  drove  many  humanists,  such  as  Chaicon- 
lyliut,  Chrysoloras,  Pleiho,  M.  Apostolius,  Theo- 
i&re  Giiza,  and  Oeorge  of  Trapezus^  to  Italy. 
The  knowledge  and  culture  which  they  brought 
iritb  them,  were  to  flourish  in  their  new  home, 
ind  produce  important  fruits  for  the  future. 
FUiho  published  an  unchurchly  but  religiously 
inspired   Platonism ;   the  controversy  between 
lim  and  Gennadiut  Seholarius,  and  other  ad- 
wren  ts  of  Aristotle,  was  carried  on  on  both 
lides  with  excess  of  passion ;  it  is  like  a  reaction 
)f  the  ancient  Hellenist  and  also  universal-reli- 
gious consciousness,   and  can  be  understood 
M  such.    Beuarian  took  a  conciliatory  position 
Mtween  the   Aristotelians  and  Platonists,  as 
dso  between  the  two  churches.    If  the  Greeks 
lad  produced  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  West, 
lod  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  spiritual  revo- 
Qtion  of  the  following  a^e ;  it  became  a  ques- 
ioD  of  interest  what  position  the  Greek  Church 
rould  take  with   regard  to  the  reformation. 
The  eyes  of  the  reformers  turned  anxioutily  in 
bis  direction ;  for  they  saw  in  Greek  Christen- 
lom  a  great  organisation  furnished  with  the 
narics  of  an  apoatolical  age,  and  yet  independent 
)f  Roman  supremacy ;  a  palpable  evidence  that 
0  be  a  church   no  papal  guardianship  was 
needed.    The  Protestants  turned  back  to  the 
viginal  of  the   New  Test.,  and  also   held  the 
jreek  Church  Fathers  in  high  estimation.    Lu- 
iier's  Smaller  Catechism  and  the  Augsb.  Confes. 
rere  translated  into  Greek ;  D.  Chytrieus  and 
II.  Cru8iuH  gave  special  attention  to  the  affairs 
)f  the  Greek  Church.     In  one  chief  and  several 
ninor  points  the  Evan.  Church  felt  its  oneness 
with  the  Greek;  ought  they  not  to  enter  into  a 
iloser  union  ?    Several  efforts  were  made  to  this 
md,  but  in  vain.     Neither  the  negotiations  of 
he  Tubingen  Lutherans  with  Patriarch  Jere- 
niag  (ab.  1575),  nor  the  Cnlvinizing  patriarch, 
i^yrilluB  Lucaris,  accomplished  anything.     No 
nere  doctrine,  but  a  practical  principle  decided 
•he  question :  for  when  the  patriarch  named  in- 
listed  upon  the  seven  sacraments,  the  necessity 
>f  good  works,  monnsticism  and  an  energetic 
ioctrinc  of  freedom,  he  showed  himself  nearer 
:o  the  Rom.  Cuth.  doctrines  than  to  the  Pro- 
estant.    In  the  17th  cent,  also  the  intercourse 
iraa  merely  casual  and  through  individuals. 


Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  partisan  feelings  in  its  favor,  and  also  in 
gaining  some  leading  minds  from  the  Greek 
Church.     Distinguished  among  these  was  the 
celebrated  scholar  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
Leo  Allatius  (ab.  1650) ;  who,  though  highly 
meritorious  as  an  author,  was  a  bad  unionist, 
since  he  Romanized  his  church  and  spent  infinite 
labor  in  trying  to  show  an  agreement  between 
the  two  forms  of  Catholicism,  which   did  not 
exist  in  reality.    In   1566  a  college  was  es- 
tablished at  Rome  for  Greek  teachers;  many 
Greeks  studied  at  Padua;  and  Jesuits,  as  Pas- 
nevin,  made  efforts  to  gather  union  circles  in  va- 
rious sections,  and  to  proselyte  the  Oriental 
sects,  such  as  the  Maronites. — Except  these  in- 
dividual movements,  however,  the  Greek  Church, 
even   during  this  period  which  shook  every 
thing,  continued  in  its  old  position.     She  dis- 
carded the  Eeformaiion^  and  consequently,  to 
guard  herself  against  former  foreign  influences, 
she  bad  to  resort  to  a  restoration.     Here  begins 
the  fifih  period,  that  of  the  modern   Greek, 
Oriental,  or  Anatolian  Church.    ConKtantinople 
was  too  powerless  at  the  time  to  give  an  impulse 
to  the  movement,  and  its  patriarch  could  only 
accede  to  the  oonfessicm  (Op^do$of  ofioiKoyCa  xtX.), 
published,  1643,  by  Peter  Mogilas,  metropolitan 
of  Kiew,  and  approved  of  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Moscow. 
Besides  this,  a  more  extensive  symbolical  appa- 
ratus grew  up  from  the  confession  of  Gennadius 
against  Islam  (1453],  the  declarations  of  the 
Svnod  of  Jerusalem  (1672),  the  confessions  of 
Metrophanes,  Critopulus,  Cyril,  Lucaris,  Dosi- 
theus,  the  acts  of  the  Wurtemberg  negotiation, 
and  some  other  documents.   A  symbolism  might 
easily  be  constructed  from  these  documents,  if 
it  should  have  reference  merely  to  the  most  com- 
mon doctrinal  materials;  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  if  it  should  consult  the  more  remote 
and  ancient  literature,  and  enter  upon  compli- 
cated   liturgical,    practical,    and    sacramental 
questions.    These  confessions  are  simple  in  doc- 
trine and  artless  in  style.    They  are  decisive 
wherever  they  rest  upon  the  old  symbols ;  but 
in  anthropology  and  soteriology,  as  opposed  to 
the  Protestant  doctrines,  they  become  vague  and 
undetermined,  and  could  have  been  satisfactory 
only  with  a  living  theology  to  accompany  them. 
The  Church  does  not  surmount  the  catechetical 
position,  since  it  merely  details  the  require- 
ments and  elements  of  Christian  life,  without 
uniting  them    in   a  deeper  principial   union. 
Faith  comes  first;  a  participation  in  the  divine 
is  effected  through  an  orthodox  confession  and 
the  sacraments.     Then,  under  the  name  of  love, 
follow  good  works,  as  the  second  indispensable 
factor:  the  link  between  the  two  is  hope,  to 
which  is  joined  the  exposition  of  prayer  and  the 
beatitudes.  Tradition  is  co-ordinate  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  of  the  councils  of  the  ancient  Church, 
the  eighth  (879-80)  also  is  regarded  as  oecume- 
nical, and  several  Greek  Synods  are  regarded 
as  authoritative.  —  We  will  now  endeavor  to 
give  a  general  description  of  the  modern  Greek 
Church,  as  it  has  maintained  itself  with  tol^ 
rable  uniformity  on   the  basis  of  the  above 
named  resolutions  and  confessions.     In  all  its 
parts  it  shows  a  most  intimate  unity ;  and  yet 
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we  can  trace  the  part  performed  by  different  ages 
19  its  development,  and  distingaish  between  the 
ancient  Church  and  later  Bjsantian  ndditiond, 
ae  aleo  cbangea  of  later  centuries.    Its  consti- 
tution was  from  an  early  age  aristocratic  and 
representative ;   hence  it  was  possible  to  esta- 
blish a  permanent  Synod  co-ordinate  to  the 
patriarch,  which  took  place  first  at  Constanti- 
nople under  Turliish  supremacy.    The  inferior 
clergy  was  graded  downward  to  the  hy podia- 
con  us,  lector,  cantor,  and  liturgist.    They  were 
obliged  to  marry,  but  only  once ;  since  a  preju- 
dice rented  upon  a  second  marriage,  and  a  fourth 
one  was  forbidden  even  to  the  laity.   The  higher 
clergy  enjoyed  greater  consideration,  especially 
whilst  they  were  yet  in  part  administrators  of 
civil  justice.    They  were  mostly  taken  from  the 
monasteries;  and  monasticism,  partly  regular 
and  partly  a  free  eremitism,  was,  and  is  even 
now,  yet  viewed  by  the  people  as  the  highest 
and  almost  supernatural  form  of  piety.    Be- 
sides the   clergy  there  were  other  officers  to 
administer  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Church. 
We  possess  several  catalogues  of  these  semi- 
clerical  officials.     Codinus  CuwpakUat  deoffic. 
tech  (Codini  Excerpia  de  antiq.  Const,  Venei.^ 
1729)  enumerates  no  less  than  45  of  such  offi- 
cials; other  catalogues  mention   fewer.      Leo 
Allatius  (see  Codin.,  1  c.  p.  8)  evidently  has  in 
view  the  later  period  of  the  16-17 th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statements  the  lower  and  higher 
officers  are  divided  into  two  groups;  the  choir 
to  the  right,  and  that  to  the  left.   The  right  and 
superior  choir  is  divided  into  three  orders  of 
five  persons  each.     Its  members,  whose  duties, 
however,  are  uncertain,  are :  1,  o  fuyoi  pixopofiof, 
supreme  warden  of  Church  property,  deacon  at 
mass,  and  assessor  of  the  ecclesiastical  court ; 
2,  6  M*Y<K  0a«cxxapu>(,  chief  director  of  monas- 
teries ;  3,  &  axtvo^viKai,  warden  of  the  sacristy, 
the   implements  and   vessels  of  the  Church ; 
4,  6  xa^f>^<^9  chancellor,  warden  of  the  legal 
documents  of  the  Church,  judge  in  matrimonial 
affairs;  but  also  with  the  Bishop  the  highest 
tribunal  in  clerical  trials,  and  keeper  of  the 
protocols ;  5,  6  tov  aaxt%xiovt  inspector  of  nun- 
neries; 6,0  Kputoyotopcof,  framer  of  missives, 
contracts  and   arrangements;    7,  6  Xoy6^tfit, 
accountant,  keeper  ot  the  seal  and  member  of 
the  court  of  justice ;  8,  u  »a»6tpi(ftoi,  bearer  of 
the  censor  and  incense ;  9,  6  {uptptvddptoi,  cleri- 
cal charge  d'affaires,  who  received  messages  to 
the  superior,  etc. ;  10,  vicofUT^ftoypo^v,  clerk  and 
keeper  of  minutes ;   11,  Kpwrfx6txof,  president 
of  a  tribunal  for  minor  cases,  intrusted  also  with 
the  care  of  prisoners ;  12,  u  it^ofivrifuiVt  receiver 
of  petitions,  keeper  of  the  Church  record,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bishop  at  Church  dedications 
and  in  other  affairs ;  13,  o  irti  tuv  yovattav,  who 
tied  the  Bishop's  girdle  cloth  and  assisted  at 
mass ;  14,  u  vHOfu/ir/iaxiav,  receiver  of  petitions 
and  messages  to  the  court;  15,  i  dvidtfxaXof^  ex- 
pounder of  the  gospel  at  mass.    Thus  far  the 
catalogues  agree  very  nearly  ;  although  with  the 
last  two,  Codinus  mentions  o  itti  tu»¥  osxpittM, 
a  secretary  and  superior  in  judicial  transac- 
tions ;  and  o  irti  t^  u^  xataatdattHt  an  officer 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Church.     In 
the  following  series  there  are  great  divergencies, 
which,  however,  we  cannot  state.    According  to 


Leo  Allatius  the  lef^  choir  waa  as  follows:  *• 
ttptatoftanas,  first  ministrnnt  af  ma^s ;  £  ^vri- 
f>rvuv,  second  ministrant;  o  o^z*^  **^  rxxXs^OMr. 
superior  of  the  Church ;  t  f|af»;t<K.  Ohoreh  vish 
tor ;  o  xaftfixTf^i*  teacher  who  prepared  prose- 
lytes from  other  seats  for  baptism  ;  o  tupMtm^ 
travelling  priest ;  u  ^ovrcffrijf,  asaistanc  at  bap- 
tism ;  M  5volxfiijeM,  attorneys  of  the  Church ;  a 
5vo  do^tfff  txot,  leaders  in  singing:  wAvoI^aoomz- 
roi,  who  called  the  deacons  and  the  congrega- 
tion to{;ether,  and  assisted   in   ain^nf^;  »  d» 
yCpififAtxifpcoc,  properly  superiors,  here  in  sin^'ng 
and  the  lesson  ;  v  n^taro^axtrii  ;  v  9«pwtt^M»$,  mas- 
ter of  the  chapel ;  o  6e«coraf  o;,  who  preceded  the 
Binhop  to  open  the  way ;  ^tui^ut^,  guards  cif  the 
Church  ;  u  iid  xvn  cvro^uif,  a  kind  of  roaster  of 
ceremonies ;  t  araroyoptapi^f,  sweeper ;  o  xovfSor- 
x>jf{.  chamberlain ;  h  5cxa»of,  who  paid  the  per- 
quisites to   the   priests;  w  Xa/A9C«>d«&pM»,   lamp 
cleaners;   o  9Cepcfc(Tfp;(fOfuvof,    who    placed   the 
candles  on  the  altar :  plaarwyd^tof,  bearer  of  the 
images ;  fivpo66rtjf,  who  was  entruated  with  the 
holy  myron  (see  Comm.  in   Codin,^  1,  c,  p.  9, 
sqq. :  Du  Fresne,  Lexic,  d  Suiceri  The^.),    We 
need  only  to  slance  at  this  catalogue  to  see  tb« 
circumstantiality  and  pedantry  of  the   Greek 
organization.     Most  of  these  offices,   boverer, 
have  been  discontinued  in  more  recent  times,  or 
exist  merely  in  name.  —  In  the   cuUus  many 
things  show  the  highest  antiquity,  each  as  trine 
immersion  in  baptism  ;  turning  toward  the  East 
in  prayer,  the  text  of  the  forma  and   hymns. 
Bells  are  found  but  seldom  ;  or^^ans  not  at  all: 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  Greek  pre- 
judice a^inst  the  use  of  musical  inistruments 
in  worship  (PteudofuMt  Qvcsst.ad  OrtAod.,  107) 
has  continued  so  stubborn  down  to  the  present 
times.     A  Greek   Church   or  chapel,  with  its 
single  and  stationary   altar,   its   curtain   and 
sacred  door,  the  readiing  desks,  the  nave  with- 
out seats,  has  much  resemblance  to  a  temple. 
The  mystery   also  does  not  transpire    before 
those  present,  but  the  curtain  opens  and  closes 
significantly.    The  position  of  the  con|rregacion, 
too,  is  peculiar;   it  is  separated  according  to 
sexes,  and  stands ;  the  liturgical  recitations  and 
Bible  lessons  are  interrupted  only  bj  the  aing- 
ing  of  the  choir.    This  latter  varies  from  a  very 
low  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellency.     Paint- 
ings and  Mosaics  have  their  place  according  to 
fixed  rules.     Preaching  is  even  less  prominent 
than  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church.     The  ceremo- 
nial is  elaborately  complete,  especially  the  mas« 
service  according  to   the  order  of  Basil  and 
ChrysoHtom.    The  manner  in  which  the  prieft 
outs  off  with  the  lance  a  piece  of  the  leatttted 
bread,  the  position  of  his  fingers  in  prvmoancias 
the  blessing,  the  manner  of  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  elevating  the  candles,  and  awingiog 
the  censor,  are  all  accurately  prescribed.     The 
Greek  cultus,  though  in  some  things  alni<»t  the 
same  with  the  Roman,  deviates  widely  in  other 
things:  for  among  the  Greeks  the  elentents  are 
borne  about  without  a  special   elevation  and 
veneration  of  the  host;  it  is  not 'Consecrated  is 
the  presence  of  the  people ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
administered  in  both  kinds,  and  what  remaias 
of  the  consecrated  bread  is  distributed.      We 
have  not  the  space  to  describe  the  conaeeratioa 
of  the  altar  and  the  holy  water, .which,  howevtf, 
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8  not  put  into  basins  in  the  Church,  the  anoint- 
ng  in  bftpttttm,  extreme  unction,  which  is  ap- 
)lied  tu  the  sick  in  general,  the  processions  and 
eet  washing.  In  general  the  Greek  service  is 
[iodred  to  the  Roman,  and  is  no  less  pntductiye 
>f  superstitiun  and  Jewish  legalism.  TheGreeks, 
ndeed,  have  no  masses  for  the  departed  in  the 
ioni.  sense,  and  no  purgatory :  but  image  and 
clic  worship,  liturgical  pomp  and  strict  fasts 
Qislead  them  to  a  Tike,  perhaps  even  a  higher 
legree  of  religious  formalism,  and  the  reproach 
ff  Judaism  made  against  the  Latins  rebounds 
.gainst  themselves.  That  they  did  not  hurl 
Dathemos  and  excommunications  so  liberally, 
Quy  result  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Pope 
0  wield  these  weapons.  —  So  much  in  general. 
V^e  are  here  met  by  three  /brms  or  branches  of 
be  Greek  Church:  1,  that  in  Turkey;  2,  in 
itMtia ;  3,  in  liberated  Greece.  These  may  also 
MS  distinguished  as:  1,  the  Greek  Church  in  its 
ireatest  isolation  and  traditional  uniformity; 
!,  its  close  connection  with  the  State  and  the 
iclavonic  nationality ;  3,  the  renewal  of  a  na- 
ional  Church  life.  —  1.  After  the  capture  of 
}oD8tantinople  the  Osman  dominion  extended 
fter  various  fluctuations  over  Greece,  Trapezus, 
Spirus,  the  Danubian  countries,  the  Greek  isles, 
iyritt,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  hence  included 
rreek,  Sclavonian,  Armenian,  Jewish,  and 
nixed  nationalities.  The  Turkish  sovereignty 
iisplayed  in  the  course  of  centuries  all  the  attri- 
)ate8  of  nn  Asiatic  despotism  and  the  horrors 
i  tyranny.  But  they  never,  at  least  where 
hey  were  in  secure  possession,  exercised  tyranny 
)Ter  conscience.  The  Christians  generally, 
hough  for  heavy  sacrifices,  enjoyed  religious 
iberty.  From  the  first  the  higher  clerical 
tffices  depended  on  bribes  and  the  will  of  the 
overeign.  The  better  churches  were  seized  by 
he  conqnenjrs ;  the  rest  became  impoverished, 
nd  were  suffered  neither  to  be  enlarged  nor 
estured.  The  conquered  nations  were  ex- 
lausted  by  numerous  tributes :  their  character 
•Iso  degenerated,  since  the  Greeks  had  to  limit 
heir  labors  to  monetary  and  commercial  inte- 
ests.  Science  and  education  declined,  or  were 
bstered  at  most  in  a  few  cloisters.  If  any  moral 
one  still  survived,  it  was  due  partly  to  the 
)huruh  and  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
^orgy,  and  partly  to  the  congregational  admin- 
stration  stilt  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
practice  of  religion  was  not  disturbed,  and  to 
he  higher  clergy  the  Turks  did  not  refuse  all 
especu  The  Greeks  nccommodated  themselves 
0  their  pruud  lords,  and  even  invoked  their  aid 
it  times  against  the  Romish  emissaries.  The 
id  of  the  West  against  Turkish  oppression  was 
)ut  seldom  stiught ;  as  happened  in  1734,  when 
be  archimandrite,  Dorostamus,  visited  Germany 
0  solicit  contributions  for  the  ransom  of  Chris- 
ian  captives  Uiken  in  the  conquest  of  Morea 
see  Eissner,  Neueste  Btsschreib.  der  gr.  Chr. : 
ierl.,  1737).  Surrounded  by  a  hostile  popula- 
ion«  the  Greeks  still  retain  their  ancient  hatred 
)f  Romanists  and  their  writings,  and  their  iso- 
ation  from  Protestants ;  and  they  still  occupy 
•be  hard,  unyielding  soil  of  their  orthodoxy. 
)f  late,  however,  they  show  some  longings  for 
leliverance,  to  come  from  the  West  through  the 
igeacy  of  the  "  Franks."    But  few  of  them  have 


apostatised  to  Islam  ism.  The  well  known  Bdi" 
tUcherif  of  Gillhane  (1839),  which  made  the 
Christians  and  Moslems  equal  at  law,  has  Tastlv 
improved  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  which 
has  been  still  more  alleviated  by  the  present 
reigning  Sultan. — The  following  statistics  are 
given  by  Klase,  The  diocese  of  Constantinople 
(see  Art.)  embraces  European  Turkey,  Asia  M. 
and  the  islands ;  and  contains  above  80  metro- 
politan seats,  whilst  the  Synod  of  Antioch  con- 
tains only  18,  and  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  only 
8.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  has  subordi- 
nate to  him  only  the  Bishop  of  Lybia.  Promi- 
nent in  Macedonia  are  the  Archbishopric  of 
Salonica  and  the  monk  republic  of  Athos  (see 
Art.);  in  Thessaly,  Larissa;  in  Bulgaria,  Var- 
na, Widdin,  Silistriu ;  in  Bosnia,  Belgrade.  In 
Bulgaria,  after  numerous  apostacies.  Islam  has 
become  predominant;  in  lurkisb% Croatia,  the 
Latin  Cnurch ;  in  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
and  the  isles  of  Candia  and  Cyprus,  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greek  Christians  of  Moldavia  arc 
subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Jassy ;  those  of 
Wallachin,  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Bucharet.  In 
all  these  countries  there  is  no  want  of  churches, 
priests  and  monks,  nor  of  respect  for  them ;  but 
of  cultivation,  manners  and  education ;  Pro- 
testant efforts  in  this  direction  are  regarded  but 
little,  Catholic  ones  are  hated.-  The  support  of 
the  clergy  is  very  unequal,  dependent  at  times  on 
the  mere  perquisites.  The  monks  are  most  re- 
spected. Popular  piety  is  in  some  provinces 
mixed  up  with  the  wildest  superstition :  talis- 
mans and  charms  are  used ;  the  corpse  of  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  supposed  never  to  de- 
cay. In  Asia  Minor  the  metropolitan  seats  of 
Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Nicomedia  are  of  some 
importance ;  here,  however,  the  clergy  and  reli- 
gion are  sunken  even  more  deeply,  and  the  Ar- 
menian churches  stand  higher  than  the  Greek. 
In  other  Asiostio  countries  the  orthodox  Church 
has  had  to  yield  to  the  Nestorians,  Maronites, 
and  Jacobites ;  in  Syria  it  exists  along  with  the 
united  Church ;  in  Jerusalem  with  the  greatest 
mixture  of  religions.  In  all  Egypt  there  are 
only  about  8000  orthodox  Greeks;  in  Arabia 
almost  none  at  all.  In  Hungaria,  Galicia,  Aus- 
tria, Transylvania,  and  Dalmntia  there  are 
scattered  orthodox  Greek  churches  with  strict 
forms  of  worship,  but  having  little  connection 
with  the  Church  at  large.  In  Hungaria,  where 
in  the  17th  century,  already  numerous  Greek 
Christians  from  Moldavia  and  Wallochia  bad 
settled,  their  Church  affairs  were  ordered  at 
several  Synods,  especially  at  the  Diet  of  1791. 
The  united  Greeks,  or  those  who  have  submitted 
to  Roman  supremacy,  have  a  few  congregations 
in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  more  numerous  ones 
in  Hungaria,  Transylvania,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
They  have  their  own  Bishops,  liturgy,  and  dis- 
cipline ;  but  have  accepted  the  Roman  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  purgatory.  —  2.  In  no  coun- 
try was  the  Turkish  sovereignty  more  oppres- 
sive than  in  Greece  itself;  where,  in  servile  de- 
pendence, a  new  Greek  people  with  a  new  lan- 
guage gradually  arose.  This  state  of  things 
continued  through  the  last  century,  though  love 
of  liberty  bad  never  perished  altogether.  For 
thirty  years  the  Greeks  endured  the  tyranny  of 
AH  Pasha  ofJanini,  1786-1821 ;  and  the  revoitfl 
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of  the  SttUotes  terminated  in  the  slaoghter  of 
thousandn.     The    Bishofje   bad  long  already 
foatered  the  national  spirit ;  religion  sanctified 
the  war  of  liberation ;  and  the  blood j  tyranny 
of  the  Turks  against  the  clergjr.  the  execution 
of  the  patriarchs  and  many  Bishops,  inflamed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  oppressed.    Alier  Greece 
had  become  independent  (1827)  and  the  new 
kingdom  established  (1833),  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Church  also  should  take  part  in 
the  revolution.    After  the  revolt  the  connection 
with  the  cDcumenical    patriarch    had  become 
looser;  the  tributes  were  withheld,  and  the 
priests  sent  to  Greece  were  refused.     Count 
CapodUUrioB  approved  of  the  separation,  and 
appointed  a  commission  which  temporarily  or- 
ganised the  Church.    At  the  instance  of  36  me- 
tropolitans, assembled  at  Nauplia,  the  regency 
declared,  July  23, 1833,  the  *'  orthodox  Oriental 
Church  of  Greece"  independent  of  every  fomgn 
authority  :  that  Christ  was  their  only  head ;  that 
she  was  capable  of  self-government;  but  that 
this  separation  from  the  patriarchate  should  not 
affect  the  common  doctrine.     The  same  act 
established  a  permane:iit  Synod  as  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  all  purely  inward  affairs  of  the 
Church ;  but  with  governmental  and  royal  super- 
vision and  co-operation   in    all  external  and 
mixed  affairs.     The  Synod  consisted  of  five 
clerical  members,  appointed  annutUly  by  the 
King,  and  two  royal  officers.    The  result  was 
that  the  hitherto  clerical  part  of  jurisdiction  be- 
came secularised.    The  monasteries  were  also 
reduced  from  400  to  82,  and  the  nunneries 
abolished  except  three ;  the  means  thus  obtained 
were  applied  to  Church  and  school  purposes. 
The  first  president  of  the  Synod  was  Cyril, 
Metropolitan  of  Corinth.    Corresponding  with 
the  political  division,  the  country  was  divided 
into  ten  Sees,  and  the  chief  city  of  each  See  be- 
came an  episcopal  seat.    To  gratify  aspirants, 
some  provisory  bishoprics  wore  also  established. 
A  theological  faculty  and  seminary  were  insti- 
tuted subsequently.    This  Church  organisation 
has  been  deprecated  by  Roman  authors  as  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  Russian,  and  the  perma- 
nent Synod  as  a  feeble  counterpart  of  the  Pro- 
testant consistory.    It  is  true,  the  framers  of  it 
bad  reference  to  Russia ;  and  the  composition 
of  the  Synod  of  members  chosen  annually  by 
the  King  was  certainly  a  mistaken  and  highly 
restrictive  measure.    But  this  disadvantage  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  exodus  from  Bysantian 
thraldom,  and  it  could  be  expected  that  a  Greek 
national  Church  would  not  shut  itself  op  like 
the  Russian  against  WcHtem  cultivation  and 
religion.     Since  1843-44  the  Church  has  be- 
come more  independent  of  the  State.    It  was 
natural  that  a  Siate-church  government,  admin- 
istered so  one-sidedly,  should  not  please  all. 
Public  opinion,  so  fur  as  there  was  any,  fluctu- 
ated ;  and  a  hierarchical  party  made  efforts,  in 
1839,  to  reunite  with  Constantinople.    Nor  did 
the  patriarch  of  this  city  acknowledge  the  eccle- 
siastical independence  of  the  new  State  until 
1850.    But  the  religious  mind  whioh  was  just 
springing  up  was  subjected  to  various  influences. 
On  national  ground  arose,  in  1837,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  and  an  improved  school  system ; 


whilst  Protestantism,  evenfrooi  Amertca,  soo^t 
access  through  translations  of  the  Bible  mnd  mis- 
sions. Tho  Rom.  C.  also  eontinaed  its  eibrts ; 
but,  as  Pius  IX.  showed,  with  the  smmlleBt  re- 
sults. The  Archbishop  of  Attica,  in  1836,  ex- 
commanicated  all  parents  who  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  English  or  Amerioan  mieaioo  schools. 
Strict  science  and  literature,  bat  thinly  repre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  last  centory  by  men 
of  classical  education,  received  now  a  new  iia- 

Eulse  from  'the  questions  of  the  day.  What  has 
ecome  known  of  the  controversial  writings  of 
Germanoe,  Oiconomae,  PharmakidtM^  BnboM, 
and  some  journals,  betrays  in  part  an  exeeedr 
ingly  narrow,  traditional  spirit  and  seal.  Oiee- 
noinos  deprecates  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  asserts  that  the  Septuagint  is  the  only 
authoritative  version,  and  that  the  modeni 
Greek  versions  are  useless  and  delusive.  Mixed 
marriages  are  warned  against,  alld  a  return  to 
the  supremacy  of  Constantinople  recommended 
as  the  means  to  ecelesiasticiii  freedom.  Bat 
there  are  also  evangelical  symfwthies  and  a 
party  of  progress.  Good  results  have  flowed 
from  exegetioal  and  patristic  publieationa,  and 
the  study  of  the  ancient  canons.  Amoni^  devo- 
tional works  we  find  a  translation  of  Baxter's 
**  Saints'  Rest."  — 3.  The  BHssian  Chureh  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  younger  daughter  of 
the  Bysantian,  and  similar  to  it  in  spirit  and 
character.  But  however  undoubted  the  kindred, 
must  not  overlook  the  differences  between 


we 

them.     In  doctrine,  cultus,  and  oi^ganisatioa 
the  Russian  Church  was  always  receptive  with 
reference  to  the  Greek,  and  obtained  from  it  the 
principle  of  an  immobile  uniformity.     But  it 
did  not  carry  forward  everything  received  with 
the  same  seal;  for  it  became  less  theoretieal 
than  practical,  popular,  and  productive  of  a 
piety  which  corresponded  to  the  national  mind. 
Like  the  Bysantian  Church  it  readily  attaches 
itself  to  the  secular  government,  and   eneoor- 
ages  religious  and  civil  submission.    But  whilst 
the  former  suffers  from  a  feeble  and  inefleetnal 
oscillation  between  the  hierarchical  and  politi- 
cal powers,  the  latter  presents  decidedly  and 
strongly  marked  conditions  at  first  of  hierarehi- 
cnl  independence  and  afterwards  of  organic  sob- 
inission   to  the  secular  ruler.      The   Ros»an 
Christians  suffered  also  from  the  Tartars  as  the 
(ireeks  from   the  Turks;   but  they  threw  off 
earlier  and  more  completely  this  foreign  bar* 
barism  and  tyranny.  —  Russian  Church  histo- 
rians trace  back  the  origin  of  their  Church  to  a 
pretended  journey  of  the  Apostle  Andrew  to 
Cherson  and  the  Dnieper  (A.  D.  33).      Bat  it 
cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  9th  cent^ 
when,  according  to  doubtful  accounts,  the  Ra»- 
sians  attacked   the  Bosphorus  under  Photioa, 
and  soon  afterwardn  became  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel.     Under  Oleg  and  Igor  small  bands 
of  Christians  are  said  to  have  existed  ;  in  %o 
Olga  was  baptised  at  Constantinople.     Wladi- 
mir's  government  was  decisive,  for  he  destroyed 
the  heathen  cultus,  and  by  his  marria;ire  witli 
Anna,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Bssilius,  oonfirme-i 
the  ecclesiastical  bond.     After  Kiew,  in  1051. 
had  become  the  supreme  national  bishopric,  tb« 
patriarch  exercised  his  supremacy  in  appoinfr 
ing  the  metropolitans,  sometimes  with  the  oppo> 
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ition  of  the  sovereigo.  In  the  following  age 
he  Church  was  in  an  active  development. 
Ziew,  NowgcTod  and  Botiow  became  ecclesiaeii- 
al  centres ;  and  monasteries,  especially  the  one 
t  Kiew,  were  floarishing.  Civil  justice  was 
dmtnistered  by  the  Bishops  according  to  the 
Ireek  Monocanon.  The  ecclesiastical  relation 
rith  Constantinople  is  at  times  interrupted  by 
be  sovereigns,  or  by  a  leaning  towards  Rome : 
evertfaeless  Innocent  IV.  tried  in  vain,  about 
246,  to  bring  Alex.  Neweky  over  to  the  Rom. 
ommanion.  Whilst  the  Greek  cultus  spread 
brough  Lithuania  and  Poland,  but  in  the  latter 
ras  opposed  by  the  Roman,  it  suffered  from  the 
iolence  of  the  Tartars.  The  authority  of  the 
lergy  and  monks  was  steadily  increasing ;  they 
rere  even  respected  by  the  Tartars  and  secured 
>j  laws.  Some  of  the  higher  dorgy  even  set- 
led  the  quarrels  of  princes,  laid  pemmces  upon 
bem,  and  thus  prepared  them  as  heroes  or 
>atient  sufferers  to  enter  the  growing  list  of 
aints.  The  monasteries  were  houses  of  refuge 
veo  to  the  great,  or  the  gates  to  a  blessed 
eath. — A  second  period  dates  from  the  end  uf 
be  16th  century.  The  Roman  Church  having 
Iter  the  fall  of  Constantinople  become  more 
ndependent,  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiew 
laviDg  crowned  Iwan  Wassiljewitsch,  Jeremiah 
I.  resolved  to  grant  them  a  native  patriarchate. 
Vith  the  consent  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem, 
bb,  the  metropolitan,  became  the  first  Russian 
'atriarch,  the  fifth  in  rank.  Subsequently  the 
ight  of  electing  their  patriarch  woe  also  con- 
eded  to  the  Roman  clergy.  In  this  way  Rus- 
ia  had  become  an  independent  province  of 
treek  Christendom,  and  now  made  rapid  ad- 
ances.  In  the  17th  century  its  domestic  or- 
;anisation  became  complete.  It  resisted  the 
farts  uf  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  Little 
lussia  only,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  United 
«id  Roman  majority.  In  1643  it  adopted, 
rom  Peter  Magucu,  its  own  fundamental  creed, 
anctioned  by  the  orthodox  Greeks  and  Orien- 
als.  The  institution  of  Greek  and  Latin  schools, 
he  purification  of  church  music  and  the  cultus, 
be  improvement  of  sacred  literature,  and  iro- 
)uriant  synods,  elevated  the  people  to  a  higher 
tzge  of  intelligence.  In  the  life  of  Patr.  Nikon, 
»f  Nowgorod,  all  the  tendencies  and  labors  of 
lis  age  are  found  united. — Thus  far  the  Church 
lad  reigned  in  Russia  alongside  of  the  divided 
>ut  afterwards  united  and  growing,  sovereign 
)ower.  But  when  through  Peter  the  Great 
iussia  became  a  Grand  Power,  the  Church  also 
lad  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  independence  and 
lierarohical  power. — This  brings  us  to  a  third 
)eriod,  that  of  its  independence  of  the  secular 
lead.  In  1702  Peter  left  the  patriarchate 
racant,  and  entrusted  its  administration  tempo- 
^rily  to  an  exarchate  of  Riiiaan  with  very 
imiied  powers.  After  1701  be  made  many 
changes,  diminished  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'^^("gy*  made  laws  for  the  monasteries,  deter- 
mined the  number  of  priests,  and  other  clergy 
for  each  cathedral;  and,  in  1721,  pUced  the 
Senerai  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  perma- 
nent **  holy  Synod,"  With  this  thorough  mea- 
sure even  the  Patr.  of  Constantinople  had  to 
comply,  and  in  1723  he  gave  to  the  Synod  the 
title  of  patriarohol.    It  consisted  of  12  members, 


was  oonneoted  with  the  crown  through  a  pro- 
curator, its  supreme  head  was  the  Emperor 
himself,  its  seat  at  first  Moscow,  but  afterwards 
St.  Petersburgh.  To  the  monarch  belonged  the 
administration  of  Chnroh  estates,  and  the  ap* 
puintment  of  the  Bishops  from  two  candidates 

f>resented.  He  could  not,  however,  decide  theo- 
ogical  questions.  Thus  originated  a  State* 
ehurohdom,  such  as  modem  Christendom  knows 
no  second  one ;  a  CfBsaropapinm,  which  is  alle- 
viated only  by  the  fact  that  the  nation  endures 
it  willingly  and  has  adopted  it  into  its  national 
and  religions  consciousness.^  In  consequence 
of  it  the  Emperor  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Churoh  and  orthodox;  political  dangers  are 
often  regarded  as  also  ecclesiastical  ones,  and 
other  denominations  aro  regarded  and  treated 
upon  political  and  police  principles.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Peter  passed  over  to  Catharine  II.,  but 
were  applied  in  a  mora  noble  way  by  succeed- 
ing Emperors.  The  State  enriched  itself  from 
the  property  of  the  monasteries,  and  lessened 
the  ravenues  of  the  clergy ;  but  increased  the 
number  of  schools  and  seminaries,  provided  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Siberia,  and  gave 
security  to  the  scatterad  Greek  churches  beyond 
the  empire.  The  liberty  of  conscience  which 
Peter  had  given  to  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  was 
restricted  bjr  political  interests.  Conquests  also 
left  their  influence  upon  the  Churoh.  The 
Roman  United  Christians  of  the  Polish  provinces 
submitted  to  an  absorption  with  the  established 
Church;  and  the  churches  of  Lithuania  and 
White  Russia  wero  brought  back  by  their  clergy 
to  the  orthodox  Synod,  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. — The 
inward  development  of  the  Russian  Church  pre- 
sents to  us  a  romarkable  sect  system.  Heresies, 
properly  speaking,  could  not  arise  in  a  Churoh 
without  theological  spirit  or  religious  mobility. 
Liturgical  affairs,  however,  and  questions  of 
Churoh  polity  gave  rise,  in  the  middle  ages, 
already  to  wild  and  incurable  discord*  In  1375 
Karp  Strigolnik  at  Nowgorod  protested  against 
the  manner  of  confessing  to  the  priest  and 
against  payment  fur  ordination.  Among  the 
malcontents  he  found  a  party,  called  Strigolniks, 
which  long  continued  in  spite  of  persecution 
and  the  removal  of  their  grievances.  Another 
so-called  Jewish  sect  led  to  a  kind  of  Mosaism, 
and  set  aside  the  entire  Churoh  creed.  The 
origin  of  the  Raakolniks  is  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Church  books.  The  Rus- 
sians at  a  very  early  date  had  their  biblical  and 
moss  books  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  but  in 
the  most  imperfect  furm.  Their  gradual  im- 
provement required  centuries.  Great  efforts 
were  made  at  the  time  when  Russia  became 
politically  one,  to  remove  these  literary  corrup- 
tions and  to  introduce  learning:  the  greatest 
and  most  effectual  of  which  wero  made  by  Patr. 
Nikon  and  the  council  of  1654.  This  aroused 
prejudices,  which  saw  in  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing nothing  but  innovation.  They  combined  in 
the  sect  of  the  Basholnik*  (apostates),  or  /Storo- 
werzes  (adherents  of  the  old  craed)  as  they 
called  themselves,  a  multiform  fanatical  and 
antihierarohical  spirit.  Some  of  them  rejected 
the  en  tiro  priesthood,  and  differod  from  the 
Chnroh  on  ntual  and  liturgical  trifles.    Bloody 
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fM!enes,  ezectttiont,  penecotion,  flight,  offers  of 
peace  by  the  Emperors,  but  nowhere  duotrinal 
discusnions,  oharacterise  the  history  of  these  as 
also  of  other  sometimes  wildly  mystical  sects, 
such  as  the  Duchobortet^  Pomoranes,  and  Kapi' 
ionians, — The  creed  and  learning  of  the  Russian 
Church  have  not  been  able  in  modern  tiroes  to 
resiftt  effectually  all  modern  influence.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  sealous  in  behalf  of  civili- 
sation, granted  in  1813  the  institution  of  a  Bible 
Siiciety  at  St.  Petersburg ;  which,  however,  was 
abolished  again  in  182a,  after  it  had  printed 
and  widely  circulated  Russian  Bibles.  Learn- 
ing made  rapid  progress  at  the  academies  of 
Moscow  and  St.  retersburg.  Scholastic  sub- 
tilities  had  formerly  flourished  at  Kiew:  more 
liberal  studies,  extending  even  to  German  theo- 
Icigy,  were  now  prosecuted  at  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg.  The  representatives  of  Romanis- 
ing tendencies,  such  as  SUph,  Jawarski,  a  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  are  very  few.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  cent.,  Flaion,  Arohb.  and  Prof,  at  the  Acad, 
of  St.  Petersb.,  became  by  his  writings  and  in- 
struction the  leader  of  a  milder  tendency,  less 
opposed  to  Protestant  views.  PhUaret,  Metmp. 
of  Moscow,  represented  the  same  tendency.  The 
pupils  of  these  men  attentively  followed  Germ. 
Protestant  literature.  A,  v,  SUmrdza,  althoueh 
strongly  opposed  to  Rome,  did  not  manifest  the 
former  rigor  against  other  doctrinal  and  confes- 
sional differences.  But  these  quiet  movements 
have  thus  far  been  without  practical  results. 
Neither  the  religious  mind  or  the  nation,  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  allows  a  general  ap- 
proximation to  what  is  foreign.  The  encycli- 
cal letter  of  Pius  IX.  (1848)  to  the  entire  Greek 
clergy,  inviting  to  a  reunion  with  Rome,  met  in 
Russia  also  the  former  opposition.  The  Pro- 
testant citixens  of  the  empire  enjoy  the  promised 
toleration,  but  are  subject  to  the  strictest  sur- 
veillance, to  tricks  and  annoyances  of  prose- 
lyters. — A  few  remarks  yet  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Russian  Church.  The  entire  em- 
pire is  divided  into  52  eparchies,  and  has  24 
Much  episcopal  sees  with  which  the  archiepisco- 
pal  dignity  can  be  connected.  Kiew,  St.  Petere- 
burg,  Nowgorod,  Kasan,  and  Tobolsk  are  me- 
tropolitan sees.  The  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  also  chambers  at  Moscow  and  Tiflis.  The 
lower,  married  clergy,  formerly  mostly  coarse, 
illiterate  and  despised,  have  for  some  decades 
been  rising  in  popular  estimation ;  the  higher 
clergy,  especially  the  metropolitans,  enjoy  the 
highest  public  honors.  Since  generally  only 
the  sons  of  priests  become  priests,  the  lower 
clergy  form  a  compact  caste.  Alexander  ex- 
empted the  clergy  from  corporal  punishment. 
The  monasteries  do  not  stand  in  medisBval  oppo- 
sition to  the  world,  but  in  lively  intercourse 
with  it.  In  1842  there  were  439  monasteries 
and  113  nunneries,  most  of  which  are  found  in 
Middle  Russia.  The  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
for  the  lait^ ;  there  are  parochial  and  central 
schools,  besides  the  theological  academies  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiew,  and  Kasan.  Every 
onCt  even  the  frivolous  and  unbelieving  of  the 
higher  cLisses,  is  a  member  of  the  Church,  and 
takes  parts  in  its  services ;  for  the  same  bonds 
of  religious  patriotism  and  patriotic  churohdom 


unites  all,  and  have  undoubtedlj  been  a  source 
of  moral  power  to  the  nation.     When  oo  Son- 
day  the  mass,  without  difference  of  rank,  filU 
the  Church,  kisses  the  floor,  bows  to  the  priest, 
and  after  the  service  crowds  to  the  chief  tma^ 
to  kiss  it ;  when  at  Easter  the  people  saddenlj 
pass  from  the  earnest  mortifications  of  the  holy 
week  to  a  tumultuous  joy,  in  which  hif^  and 
low,  lords  and  servants,  embrace  each  other, 
and  are  thus  elevated  to  the  feeling  of  a  univer- 
sal. Christian,  fraternal  love;  when  also  th* 
celebration  of  the  imperial  birth-day  bears  the 
impress  of  strict  religious  submissions,  we  &ee 
here  the  Roman  Church  in  all  its  peealiaritr. 
Profound  reverence,  a  strong  feeling  of  depeii- 
dence  on  the  divine  power,  and  eager  efforts  to 
gain  it  by  works  and  saving  ordinances,  a  prood 
consciousness  that  here  alone  the  doctrines  and 
form  of  Christianity  have  been  preserTcd  d&- 
changed,  are  the  leading  traits  of  the  prerailiBg 
piety,  which  is  always  tending,  bovrever,  to  ser- 
vile devotion,  legal  sanctity,  and  saperstition. 
This  disposition   is  fostered  by  the   Tiew  of 
numerous  churches,  chapels,  and  crosses;  bj 
the  custom  of  frequently  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,   and   by  daily  ioteroourse   with    sacred 
images.     Few  know  anything  aboat  doctrines. 
The  impression   made  by  the  tripartite  mass, 
with  its  pathetic  pomp  and  monotone  recita- 
tions in  the  old  Sclavonic  language  depends 
pretty  much  upon  the  appearance  and  bearing 
of  the  g«>rgeou8ly  robed  and   bearded    prie&t. 
Cultus  and  churches  differ  but  little  from  the 
Greek ;  only  that  pietnrea  and  fMuie  receive 
special  attention.     The  preparation  of  pictores 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry.     The  people 
regard  them  with  awe,  in  so  far  as  they  biing 
before  the  eye  the  holy  original,  and  are  there- 
fore no  mere  handiwork,  but  a  product  of  a 
higher  inspiration   or  secret  tradition.      Such 
supposed   Ukefiesites,  mostly  unhandsome  and 
rigid  physiognomies,  are  alone  valued  by  ad- 
herents of  the  old.     Impressions  on  paper  are 
valued  only  when  they  bear  the  name  of  some 
noted  miraculous  picture.    But  tliere  is  also  a 
gniwing  party  which  desires  that  these  pictures, 
which   are   indispensable  both   to   public  and 
private  devotion,  should  be  executea  acoordiog 
to  the  rules  of  taste  and  art     The  same  diffe- 
rence is  arising  in   liturgical   singing.     This 
latter  was  brought  to  Russia  from  Greece  in  the 
11th  cent.,  and  was,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Greek  system  :  but  it  gradually  accommodated 
itself  to  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  people,  &ni 
suffered  changes  also  from  the  reforms  of  Nikoo, 
without,  however,  entirely  luring  its  old  charae- 
ter.    In  this  way  arose  the  different  styles  of 
singing,  such  as  that  of  Kiew,  the  old  Gre«*k, 
Bulgarian,  and  common  Russian.     Acconitn;; 
to  these   styles  the  singing  is  slow  and  pro 
longed,  figurate  and    redundant,   but  alwava 
solemnly  earnest  even  to  the  melancholic,    la 
the  style  of  the  Starowerzes  the  prevalence  of 
nasal  sounds  is  offensive  to  European  ears.— 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  deny  a  future  to  a 
Church,  which  Providence  has  spared  so  won- 
derfully.    May  it  be  a  future  different  from  the 
last  thousand  years  of  its  existence.  —  Sources, 
1.  General  ones —  Leo  Allatios,  De  ecci,  ocad, 
€i  orient,  perp,  contens, :  Colon.,  1648;  .^^tud. 
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Qrae,  orthod.,  1652 ;  lb  Quisif ,  Oriens  Christ, 
;  tuIr.  :  Par.,  1740;  Day.  Chyiksi,  Orai,  de  sUU, 
nleJticu,  hoe  temp,  in  Or., etc, :  Rosfcouh.,  1569 ; 
II.  Vkjelii,  ExercU,  de  eecl.  gr,  hod,  Argentor., 
;666;  M.  lIsiNKOCius,  Abbild.  der  all.  u.  neu. 
rr.Kirche:  Lpg.,  1711;  J.  Ficht,  Kurse  Naohr. 
r.  (1.  Relig.  der  heut.  Griecben:  Rtnt.,  1711 ;  £. 
iiliRus,  Kuree  VurRtell.  der  gr.  Kirohe:  Lpg., 
.752 ;  Th.  Smith  I,  Epist,  de  gr.  eeel.  hod.  statu  : 
jond.,  1678.— 2.  Gr.  Church  in  Turkey;  M. 
^Rusii,  TSireo-Grcee.,  libri  VIII.:  Ba?.,  1584; 
{iCAUT,  Hi8t.  de  T^tat  pr^n.  de  T^gl.  gr.  et  de 
'^gl.  ariu^n.:  Mittelb.,  1692;  Db  la  Croix, 
Ctat  pr^s.  dea  nations  et  des  ^ifl.  gr.,  arm^n.  et 
naron.  en  Turq.:  Par.,1695 ;  J.  Elssnbr,  Neuest. 
}eschr.  der  gr.  GbriHt.  in  d.  Turk.,  etc. :  Berl., 
737;  Gbib,  Daretellg.  d.  Recht^sust.  in  Gr.- 
and  wahr.der  tilrk.  Ilerrsch.:  Udlb..  1835:  A. 
hvi.  La  Turq.  d'Eur.,  4  ▼mIs.:  Par.,  1840; 
nuch  information  in  Rheinwalds  u.  Bruns 
^pert. ;  Klosb,  Die  Christ,  in  d.  Turkei,  in 
S'iedner's  ZtMchr.,  1850. — 3.  Modern  Greek 
%urck:  T.  Maurbr,  Das  gr.  Volk  in  oSentl. 
lirchl.  u.  priv.  rechtl.  Bezieh. :  Hdlb.,  1835 ; 
I.  J.  ScHMiTT,  Krit.  Gesch.  der  neugr.  u.  d. 
ujts.  Kirche:  Maini,  1840;  J.  Wbngbr,  Beitr. 
;ur  Kenntn.  dee  gegenw.  Geistes  d.  gr.  K.,  etc. : 
Jcrl.  1839.  —  A.  Russian  Church:  Kino,  The 
itea  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Rufs^ia:  Lond., 
722;  PiNKKRTON,  Russia:  Ltmd.,  1833;  II.  J. 
fcHMiTT,  Die  morgenl.  gr.  russ.  K.:  Mainz, 
826 ;  P.  Strabl,  Beitr.  sur  russ.  K.  G.,  Th.  1 : 
Inlle,  1827 ;  the  same,  Gesch,  d.  russ.  K.,  Th. 
.:  Halle,  1830;  H.  Wimmer,  Die  gr.  K.  in 
\u»9\.:  Dresd.  u.  Lpg.,  1848;  Wigobrs  kirchl. 
katiat.,  Bd.  1,  p.  212 ;  Klosb,  Russl.  kirchl. 
>tati9t.  in  Rbutbr's  Repert.,  1850;  H  axthausen, 
Stude  sur  la  situation  ....  de  la  Rusaie,  Vol. 
n.,  p.  92.  Gass.  —  Reinecke. 

Supplemeniary  Note. — The  rendingof  the  Bible 
raa  never  prohibited  in  the  Greek,  as  it  was  in 
he  Rom.  Church.  Hence  in  the  reign  of  Alczan- 
ler  a  Russian  Bible  Society  could  be  formed,  to 
irculate  the  Bible  in  the  Russian  vernacular. 
'he  clergy,  however  became  alarmed,  and 
<(ichoIa6,  in  1826,  abolished  the  Society.  The 
ingliith  agents  of  the  Prot.  Bible  Society  oon- 
inued  zealously  the  work  of  spreading  Russ. 
Vibles,  wherefore  the  government  forbade  them 
0  issue  a  new  edition  of  it.  The  agents  now 
lurcbused  the  depositories  on  hand  among  the 
priests.  In  the  Sclavonic,  or  Ross,  holy  Ian- 
;uage,  the  Bible  is  still  circulated  in  Russia, 
iut  as  few  people  can  understand  this,  and  the 
'opes  sell  even  such  Bibles  only  to  those  whose 
Ttbodozy  is  above  suspicion,  the  circulation  of 
he  Bible  is  but  little  advanced.  The  most  ex- 
ensive  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  is  found 
mong  the  spiritualistic-mystical  Duchoborzes. 
iiur  was  the  reading  of  the  Bible  prohibited  in 
be  other  sections  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Tdb  Editor.  —  Reinecke. 

Greenland,  an  Arctic  country  of  North 
America,  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  form,  as  far 
«  known,  a  peninsula,  stretching  south  to  59® 
<iorth  lat.,  was  the  outermost  oolony  of  the 
^'orwegian  race.  Towards  the  close  of  the  9th 
ientory,  Gounbjorn,  a  Norwegian,  discovered  a 
;roup  of  islands  between  Iceland  and  Green- 
and,  and  called  tbem  Guunljorn's  shean,  idfter 


his  own  name;  they  were  visited,  about  the 
middle  of  the  lOth  century,  by  a  second  Norwe- 
gian explorer,  who  was  murdered  while  there 
by  his  own  companions ;  at  a  later  period  Eric, 
the  Red,  having  been  outlawed  in  Iceland,  un- 
dertook an  expedition  to  the  same  islands,  but 
instead  of  finding  them,  came  to  Greenland.  In 
this  way  the  country  was  discovered.  Eric 
hastened  back  to  Iceland,  collected  a  number  of 
citlonists,  and  with  them  returned  t4>  Greenland 
(which  euphonious  name  ho  gave  to  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  entice  new  colonists  to  its  shores), 
and  began  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  year 
985.  Ue  found  no  signs  of  inhabitants,  except 
a  few  Esquimaux.  Among  his  colonists  were 
single  Christians  who  lived  unmolested  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathens,  but  not  without  taking 

fart  in  their  religious  and  superstitious  customs, 
t  was  not  until  King  Olaf  Trygvason  (see  Art.), 
the  founder  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Iceland, 
the  Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands,  gave  the  impulse, 
that  Christianity  prevailed  in  Greenland;  and 
even  then  it  consisted  only  in  the  acceptance  of 
baptism  by  the  few  colonists  who  were  there. 
Eric's  son,  Loif  by  name,  was  the  agent  whom 
the  king  employed  in  this  mission.  Leif  had 
become  well  disposed  towards  Christianity  while 
on  the  Hebrides,  where  he  fell  in  love  with 
Torgunna,  who  was  reputed  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  sorcery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a 
good  Christian.  In  the  year  999  he  went  from 
the  Hebrides,  or,  according  to  another  record, 
from  Greenland,  which  country  he  had  visited, 
to  Norway  in  order  to  present  himself  to  the 
King  at  Drontheim.  The  latter  preached  the 
giispel  to  all  his  heathen  subjects  who  had  come 
to  meet  him  there ;  and  was  so  successful,  in  the 
case  of  Leif,  that  the  man  was  baptized  together 
with  his  entire  ship's  company,  and  remained 
at. court,  for  the  winter,  in  high  favor  with  the 
King.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  by  Olaf  to  Green- 
land, in  order  to  proclaim  Christianity  there. 
Several  ordained  priests  were  commissioned  to 
accompany  him.  When  the  King  first  spoke 
of  the  enterprise,  Leif  expressed  bis  fears  that 
it  would  not  succeed ;  but  the  monarch  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  man  better  qualified  to  carry 
it  out  than  he,  and  that  prosperity  would  attend 
him.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  Leif  was  the 
evangelist  and  preacher ;  the  priests  merely  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments.  Arrived  in  Green- 
land, he  was  well  received  by  all  the  oohmists, 
and  soon  began  to  preach  Christianity,  making 
known  the  message  of  Olaf  Trygvason,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  pomp  and  glory  which  would  ac- 
company the  new  faith.  Eric,  who  had  re- 
mained in  Greenland,  was  baptized  amongst 
others,  but  continued  a  half-heathen.  His  wife, 
Thjodhild,  on  the  contrary,  became  a  jealous 
Christian,  and  caused  a  church  to  be  built  near 
her  house,  where  she  and  all  those  who  had 
embraced    Christianity,    were    accustomed    to 

Eray.  Since  that  time  Leif  was  called  the  Happy. 
»ut  Christianity  bad  by  no  means  gainea  a 
complete  victory  over  heathenism  outwardly, 
mucn  less  inwanlly.  In  the  II th  century  indi* 
vidual  heathens  continued  to  serve  their  gods 
openly  and  unopposed.  Even  in  the  case  of  bai^ 
tized  colonists,  remnants  of  their  former  reli- 
gion subsisted,  side  by  side,  with  their  new 
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fftikb ;  so  thai,  aeoording  to  eireamsteneM,  some- 
tiinea  the  one  and  sometimos  the  other  was  in 
the  ascendency.  Hence  the  fact  that  messen- 
gers came  from  Greenland  and  the  Orkney 
ItiUnds,  to  Archbishop  Adam  of  Hamburg 
(1043-1072),  requesting  him  to  send  German 
missionaries  to  those  shores,  will  excite  no  sur- 
prise ;  nor  the  circumstance  that  Adam  of  Bre- 
men believed  the  Greenlanders  to  have  been 
converted  in  his  time.  (Adam^  Br.  HI.,  o.  23 ; 
IV .,  36,  ad  €09  ttiam  a^rmo  e»i  nuper  Ckriitiani- 
taiem  perventt^).  In  the  year  1122  a  separate 
Greenland  bishopric  was  organised,  whose  See 
wasnearOardar,on  the  east  coast;  subsequently 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim.  Seventeen  Greenland  Bishops  are  men- 
tioned, up  to  1408.  For  a  long  period  the  set- 
tlements fltmrished.  There  were,  on  the  east 
coast,  190  farms  and  vilUiges,  constituting  12 
parishes,  and  embracing  the  Episcopal  See  and 
two  monasteries ;  on  the  west  coast,  the  farms 
numbered  between  90  and  110,  and  formed  four 
pariwhes.  After  the  union  of  Norway  with  Den- 
mark, in  the  year  1387,  intercourse  with  Green- 
land ceased ;  and  this  country  begins  to  disap- 
pear from  the  page  of  history.  Some  suppose 
that  the  black  death  (1348-1350)  raged  on  these 
distant  coasts  also ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  northern  savages,  who  had  appeared  among 
the  Norwegians  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  had  had  contentions  with  them,  ad- 
vanced more  and  more,  and  overwhelmed  the 
remnant  of  the  colonists.  Others  believe  that 
owing  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  ice,  all  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country  was  cut  off, 
and  the  settlers  deprived  of  the  necessary  sup- 
port. The  ruins  of  churches  and  other  build- 
ings found  on  the  west  const  indisputably  prove 
the  exifttence  of  former  Christian  settlements. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Kin^s 
of  Denmark  to  recolonise  the  country.  The  last 
expedititm  proceeded  from  Bergon  in  1674. 

Concerning  the  Protestant  missittns  in  Green- 
land, since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
see  the  Articles  Egede  and  Missions,  Proiesiani, 
Comp.  Maurer,  die  Bekehrung  des  ntirwegiMchen 
Stammes  sum  Christenthume,  Vol.  I. :  Munich, 
1855.  Muniei\  Kirchengewcbichte  von  Dane- 
mark  und  Nurwegen,  1823,  Part  I.,  p.  555. 
Die  Misnitinen  der  evangelischen  Brlider  in 
Gronland  und  Labrador:  Gnadau,  1831.  [The 
Monivians  in  Greenland :  Edinburgh,  1835  ;  and 
especially  Cranfz's  History  of  Greenland  and 
the  Moravian  Missions  there,  translated  from 
the  German :  London,  1767.] 

IlxRZOG. — De  Schweinitz. 

Gregory  I.  —  The  Catholic  Ciiurch  calls 
him  **  the  Great,"  and  numbers  him  with  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  and  Jerome  as  the  "fourth 
Doctor  ecclesite"  lie  was  born  in  Rome,  c. 
540,  of  a  high  and  pious  family.  In  his  youth 
he  gained  the  affections  of  his  fello«r-citi- 
sens  as  Prasior  urbanus.  But  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  the  spirit  of  the  age  led  him  to  enter 
a  monastery.  lie  sold  all  and  founded  seven 
cloisters,  one  of  them,  St.  Andrew's,  in  Rome, 
for  his  own  residence.  This  life  he  loved,  and 
pursued  it  with  so  strict  an  ascetical  course, 
that  his  health  suffered.  He  wished  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  (see  Art),  but 


Pelagitts  II.  made  him  a  deacon,  aad  in  578  « 
579.  ne  sent  him  to  Constantinople  as  so  Ap> 
crisiarius  (see  Art.),  where  Emperon  became 
his  friends,  and  Leander,  Bishop  of  Htspalii 

iSevilla),  in  Spain,  induced  him  to  write  bis 
(oralia.  lie  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Em- 
peror to  PelagiuH  II.,  who  bad  been  o^sined  u 
Pope  without  imperial  consent,  and  slso  r- 
oeived  promises  of  aid  against  the  Lombards. 
In  585  or  586  be  returned,  and  as  Abbot  of  St. 
Andrevrs  he  gained  credit  by  his  strictneH  sud 
b^  his  diplomatic  capacities.  When  Peligiiu 
died  in  590,  the  Senate,  the  clergy,  and  t^t 
people  unanimously  elected  him  as  soeceNsor. 
Vainly  lie  tried  to  escape  from  this  office  bj 
sending  a  secret  letter  to  the  Emperor,  request* 
ing  him  to  withhold  his  consent,  and  sftenrard 
even  bv  flight.  The  letter  was  intercepted,  bii 
flight  detected,  and  on  Sept.  3d,  595,  he  wsi 
ordained. 

As  a  Pope  lie  proved  himself  very  efficient. 
The  Roman  Church  then  was  in  a  very  critietl 
position.  Rome  itself  was  a  dependenoj  of  tfat 
bysantine  Emperors,  who  look^  upon  Cboreb 
and  clergy  as  political  instruments,  and  fftii«d 
to  protect  it  against  the  Lombards,  their  pmi- 
tical  and  ecclesiastical  enemies.  Protncted 
wars  had  nearlv  ruined  the  Church  in  Italy,  thfl 
church  edifices  were  plundered,  the  priesta  ex- 
pelled, captive  or  demoralised,  the  coogre}!)' 
tions  disorganised,  and  the  morals  of  the  per^^ 
severely  affected.  The  Roman  Patriarebal  See 
disturbed  by  the  Istrian  schism,  the  Donstisti 
reviving  in  Africa,  Ganl  in  eonfosion  onder 
Fredegunda  and  Brunhilda,  Ireland  and  Gnst 
Britain,  as  far  as  they  were  Christianised,  dis- 
connected from  Rome  and  overrun  with  hetthen 
Anglo-Saxons.  Spain  only  presented  a  hu^al 
appearance  since  the  conversion  of  the  West 
Gi»th  king,  Reecared,  in  589.  Indeed,  tfa«e 
circumstances  called  for  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  such  was  Gregory. 

The  first  sparks  of  his  genius  shone  in  bis 
Synodica,  the  customarv  inaugural,  where  he 
explains  the  duties  uf  a  bishop,  and  biads  bin- 
self  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  four  cot^uDeniinkl 
Svnods,  and  even  to  the  anathemata  uf  the 
fifth.  S<»on  after  he  published  earnest  esh«^ 
tations  to  the  clergy  in  a  book :  De  euro  patto- 
rali,  and  illustrated  them  by  his  own  ctmdoct. 
He  preached  often  and  lived  like  a  monk,  bt 
allowed  no  luxury  nod  no  lay-persons  in  bs 
household,  and  spent  all  his  income  in  LeneTO- 
lenoe.  Uis  efforts  to  stop  the  incursiims  uf  the 
L(im bards,  and  to  make  peace  with  them,  were 
ntit  quite  successful  (cf.  Gfrdrer,  K.-O.,  11..*^ 
1061-03 ;  Lati,  Gitgor.  I.,  59-67,  138-142;.  but 
he  succeeded  in  repairing  his  churcben,  and 
especially  in  restoring  discipline.  He  totik  ctn 
to  have  all  vacant  bishoprics  filled  with  worth? 
men,  and  forbade  their  demanding  anj  pnv* 
ment  for  con^ecrntitms,  marriages,  l»lfc|>ti^BlS, 
etc.  lie  refused  all  presents,  and  st  I'l^ 
Roman  Synod,  in  595,  he  had  even  tlie  cust"- 
mnrv  present  for  the  pallium  abrogate).  11< 
tried  to  raise  a  pious  clergy  in  the  monasteries 
and  exhorted  them  to  conduct  themselves  in  * 
becoming  manner,  to  be  diligent,  affable,  strict, 
benevolent;  not  to  be  absent  from  their  psn»hes, 
to  abstain  from  secular  pursuits,  and  oot  to 
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abmit  to  iieoular  jurisdietion.  He  favored 
elibacy;  but  the  tubdeaoons,  upon  whom  this 
ale  bftd  been  enjoined  by  Pelagius  11.,  he 
reed  from  it,  if  they  would  give  up  their  prieatly 
hamoter,  retaining  only  the  functions  of  a 
otary.  He  strengthened  his  Authority  in  his 
wn  diocese,  and  in  the  metropolitan  dioceses, 
abject  to  him  by  appointing  stewards  of  the 
loman  patrimonies  {reeioret  pairim.),  Roman 
eaeons  and  subdeacons,  and  official  attorneys 
f  the  Roman  poasea^ionfl  IdefenMores),  whom  he 
'  as  the  agents.     In  thus  favoring  hier- 


rchieal  institutions  he  erred,  but  not  fn)m  any 
mbitious  motives.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
0  pay  less  regard  to  personal  piety  than  to  the 
rganic  development  of  the  Church. 

lie  was  a  great  friend  to  monastic  institu- 
ions.  He  loved  to  build  and  to  endow  cloisters, 
nd  to  watch  over  their  purity.  No  youths 
inder  18  years  of  age,  no  untried  strangers,  no 
lOftbands  applying  without  their  wives'  per- 
nission,  no  secular  officers  without  an  honor- 
able dismission  were  to  be  received.  The  nuvi- 
iate  wiis  to  last  two  years,  for  soldiers  three, 
ifonastio  discipline  was  upheld  even  by  force. 
doQks  elected  to  the  ministry  most  leave  the 
loister,  priests  must  never  enter  a  cloister  ex- 
lept  for  ministerial  functions,  lest  the  quietude 
if  the  monks  should  be  broken.  When  some 
iloisters  were  abused  by  violent  and  rapacious 
iisbops.  he  granted  first  a  special,  and  finally, 
it  the  3d  Lateran  Synod,  a  general  exemption 
if  all  monaMteries  from  their  episcopal  govern- 
sent.  Here  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Bishop  has 
iny  right  to  the  property  of  cloisters,  that  all 
lifficultics  between  cloisters  and  churches  are 
0  be  settled  by  their  abbots,  all  the  abbots  are 
0  be  elected  by  their  own  congregations,  etc. 
Che  Bishops  have  only  the  right  of  installation 
ind  of  a  general  superintendency.  ( Opera  Gr, 
d.  Bened,  II.,  App.  1294,  ep,  8, 15, 34).  (7iM«ter, 
.,  2,  426.  Gft-drer,  Kirchengesch.,  1087-1088. 
Schrdckh,  Kircheng.,  17,  299.  Lau  I.,  c.  128- 
31,240. 

His  care,  for  the  monks  gave  rise  to  bis  sur- 
»ame,  PtUer  Monaehomm,  bis  care  for  ceremo- 
iies,  Pater  Ceremoniarum»  But  as  his  liturgi- 
ial  works  are  lost  in  the  original,  it  becomes 
lifficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  liturgical 
brms  ascribed  to  him,  really  owe  their  origin 
0  him.  So  much  is  certain,  that  be  forbade 
be  use  of  any  other  but  the  Latin  language. 
Q  restoring  and  correcting  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
nentarium,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Leo  I. 
md  Qelasius  I.  The  canon  mwas  in  its  present 
orm  owes  ito  origin  mostly  to  him  (0pp.  III., 
-5).  The  antiphones,#ung  at  mass,  were  also 
lollected  by  him  (Joh.  diae,  I.,  c.  2,  6).  His 
t-uthorship  of  the  Liber  respontalU  is  doubtful, 
^otemporaneous  with  his  liturgical  inetitutiems 
re  find  the  canius  Jirmua  or  jSanu9,  slow  sing- 
ng  instead  of  the  rythmical,  metrical  cantua 
nguraius.  He  is  also  said  to  have  added  the 
our  Pbgalian  tones  to  the  four  Ambrosian 
ones,  and  to  have  changed  the  musical  charac- 
«rs.  Finally,  he  founded  the  Orpkanotrophium, 
ui  institution  in  which  orphans  were  educated 
or  church-mnsio.  (Cf.  Forkel,  Gesoh.  d.  Music, 
1.,  164-186.  Antony^  Lehrbuch  d.  greg.  Kir^ 
»ieDges. :  Mlinater^  1829.    Lau  L  e.  244^298). 


Upon  the  estates  belonging  to  his  See  (Pairi* 
monium  S.  Petri)  he  bestowed  much  care,  and 
had  them  administered  in  a  spirit  of  justice  as 
well  as  mildness  (cf.  JSp,  1,  44.  OMrer,  L  e. 
109a.    Neander,  I  e,  138). 

Besides  the  Roman  diocese  his  patriarchal 
See  comprised  the  metropolitan  bishoprics  of 
Ravenna,  Aouileja,  Milan,  Valentia,  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  Lpirus,  and  the  so-called  JuHinia" 
nea  prima  Achdia,  These  he  ruled  in  the  same 
manner.  These  Bishops  had  to  respect  hia 
vicars,  to  appear  at  his  Synods  and  to  reside  in 
their  dioceses.  True,  he  respected  their  rights, 
but  he  also  enforced  his  own  authority,  espe- 
cially the  right  of  appealing  to  Rdme.  In  de- 
manding all  appeals  to  be  conducted  at  Rome 
instead  of  in  their  own  diooesen,  be  even  over- 
stepped his  predecessors'  assumptions.  How 
well  he  understood  to  subdue  all  opponents,  he 
showed  in  the  case  of  Maximus,  who  had  been 
elected  Bishop  of  Solona  against  his  papal  will. 
Although  Maximus  at  first  tore  to  pieces  his 
mandate,  he  bad  finally  to  do  public  penance. 
Gregory  felt  convinced  that  he  had  thr  right  to 
superintend  the  whole  Church,  and  of  course 
also  the  Greek  Church  (Ep.,  9,  12),  and  ex- 
pressed himself  concerning  a  Constant! nopoH- 
tan  Synod,  that  sine  apoatolicas  sedis  aucUmlaU 
nuUa  qnaque  acta  fuennt  vires  kabent  (Ep.  9, 
68).  When  the  Constant,  patriarch,  ji.hn, 
deposed  two  presbyters  who  appealed  to  Rome, 
he  had  the  matter  inquired  into  at  a  Roman 
Synod.  But  it  remains  uncertain  bow  far  he 
succeeded  in  this  movement  Of  more  import- 
ance is  his  dispute  with  the  same  Patriarch 
about  the  title  h^iscopua  Univerealis,  adopted  by 
the  latter.  He  demanded  that  this  title  should 
not  be  used,  and  broke  off  all  intercourse  with 
him.  When  the  Emperor  advised  peace,  he 
yielded  only  so  far  as  to  make  the  same  demand 
in  milder  terms  {Ep,  6,  19).  To  assume  such 
a  title,  he  said,  would  be  to  imitate  the  devil's 
high  aimed  ambition  (Ep.  5,  18).  Although 
the  Chalcedoninn  Council*  had  offered  the  same 
title  to  the  Rtunan  Bishops,  these,  he  said,  had 
never  accepted  of  the  honor.    At  the  same  time 


—  justice  ^.  ...^ 

course  (hp.  5,  43 ;  9,  68).  But  having  received 
no  satisfactory  answers,  the  difficulties  continued 
even  after  the  death  of  John  (595)  with  bis 
successor  Cyriacus.  The  Emperor  now  advised 
Gregory  to  receive  the  bearer  of  Cvriacus'  fi^- 
nofUca  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  Pope 
yielded,  though  reluctantly,  so  far  as  to  admit 
the  delegate  to  his  own  mass  (Ep.  7,  33),  bat 
continued  forbidding  his  apocrisiarius  to  attend 
the  Patriarch's  mass,  and  as  late  as  599  he  ex- 
horted several  Bishops,  invited  to  attend  a 
Synod  at  Constantinople,  in  no  way  to  acknow^ 
lodge  that  title  (Ep.  9. 68),  After  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Mauritius  (602)  these  negotiations 
were  renewed  with  Pbocos,  his  successor,  who 
IS  said  finally  to  have  divested  Cyriac  of  the 
mio,  and  to  have  transferred  it  to  Boniface,  the 
Roman  Bishop.  Gregory's  obstinacy  about  a 
simple  title  was  but  partly  the  result  of  his  cou- 

*  Thi«  atatement  is  erroneous  (cf.  Wiaosas.  tf«  Qr. 
JT,  JI-2S I  Qi.9.Ur,  K.  O.,  1,  2,  228. 
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miction,  that  so  ambitioas  a  title  did  not  become 
a  Bishop,  he  preferred  to  assume  the  title,  ^krvti* 
Servorvm  Dti,  and  when  the  former  title  vrns 
offered  him,  he  declined  it.  But  undoubtedly 
bis  chief  motive  wns  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  other  Bishops,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  Bv- 
santine  Patriarch  from  reoeivinf;  a  title,  which, 
in  future  time,  might  form  a  basis  to  more  sub- 
stantial claims  ( Gfritrer^  I,  c,  1040-^0 ;  Schrockh, 
I,  c,  79-82,  is  partial  against  Gregory ;  Nean- 
tier,  L  c,  IGO,  sqq  ). — In  secular  matters  he  ac- 
knowleged  the  Emperor  as  sovereign.  True,  in 
the  political  troubles  of  Italy*  he  sometimes  took 
an  independent  course,  but  in  that  he  was  justi- 
fled  by  circumstances,  and  when  he,  in  some 
oases,  corrected  the  imperial  officers,  he  acted 
only  as  the  patron  of  the  oppressed.  In  defend- 
ing the  independency  of  the  Church,  he  often 
came  in  conflict  with  the  Emperor  and  his  offi- 
cials, who  were  not  accustomed,  in  Greece,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  Church.  In  such  cases 
be  chose  to  take  a  mild  or  a  violent  course,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Generally  his  lan- 
guage towards  the  Emperor  was  very  humble, 
sometimes  servile,  as  in  the  case  of  Phocas,  who 
murdered  Mauritius,  and  having  ascended  the 
throne,  was  addressed  by  Gregory  in  such  lan- 
guage :  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  who  rules 
the  ages  and  transfers  empires  I  who  put  an  end 
to  oppression  and  filled  with  joy  many  mourn- 
ing souls,"  etc.  {Ep,  13,  31).  And  to  the  Em- 
press he  writes  {Ep,  13,  39) :  *'  Praise  be  to  the 
Creator  in  heaven,  and  to  all  the  glorious  choirs 
of  the  angels,  and  thanks  from  all  mankind,  that 
the  commonwealth  has  found  consolation  and 
aid."  This  joyful  flattering  language  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  his  relations  to 
Mauritius  had  not  been  friendly,  because  the 
Emperor  did  not  always  yield  to  his  claims,  and 
failed  to  protect  Italy  against  the  Lombards ; 
but  this  explanation  is  no  justification  (cf.  I^iih- 
ler,  Gregor  u.  s.  Zeit,  p.  49). 

\Ve  now  turn  to  the  Occident,  to  see  what 
Greg(>ry  did  for  upholding  Catholicism  against 
schisms  and  heresies,  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  for  the  development  ot 
the  Papal  supremacy. 

The  Istriun  schism,  which  his  successor  had 
commenced  to  heal,  continued  to  claim  his  at- 
tention. He  obtained  an  order  from  Mauritius, 
the  Emperor,  summoning  the  Istrians  to  a 
council  in  Rome.  But  they  objected,  and  owing 
to  the  Lombard  wars,  nothing  further  could 
be  done.  The  King  of  the  Lombards  was, 
through  his  wife  Theodolinda,  a  Bavarian 
princess,  converted  to  the  Roman  faith,  but  few 
of  bis  people  followed  him.  In  Spain,  however, 
Arianisin  was  suppressed.  The  Donatists  in 
Africa  had  been  living  in  peace  with  the  Catho- 
lics at  the  time  of  Gregory's  asoent ;  they  were 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  to  bishoprics,  and 
even  to  the  metropolitan  See.  Gregory  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  them  gradually  from  all 
offices,  in  revivin|^  the  former  persecutions,  and 
almost  extinguishing  the  sect.  In  effecting  these 
and  other  conversions  he  employed  mildness  as 
well  as  severity  (cf.  Neanatr,  L  c,  17,  &o. ; 
Marggraff,  de  vita  Qr.^  41,  sqq.).  Against  bere- 
tios  be  employed  secular  powers  as  much  as 
possible.    The  Manioheans  in  Sioily  were  to  be 


I  forced  into  the  Roman  Church  by  continued 
,  persecution  (8umm(fpere  persequi^  ep.  5,  ^). 
,  raganism  yet  existed  in  Great  Britain,  id  Frano, 
even  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Campania,  and  e9^\^ 
cially  in  Sardinia.  Ilere  Paganism  was  eves 
on  the  increase,  the  Bishops  and  the  siecul&r 
government  tolerating  it  in  consideration  of  % 
fine  or  tax.  Pagan  peasants  were  found  evea 
on  papal  patrimonies.  Gregory  succeeded  is 
suppressing  Paganism  in  Sicily,  the  Pagans 
were  loaded  with  heavy  taxes  (Ep,  4,  26),  poa- 
ished  corp(»realIy  and  imprisoned  {Ep,  9,  55,  S, 
18).  The  Jews  were  treated  less  severelj,  some- 
times even  protected;  3'et  he  was  nutt*pp4«ed  to 
forced  conversions  in  an  indirect  waj,  hoping 
that  their  children  thus  would  at  leaat  grow  up 
good  Christians. 

He  laid  the  foundation  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  Occident,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Fall  of  the  Occi- 
dental Roman  Empire,  by  the  migration  of  ds- 
tions,  and  by  the  use  of  various  heresies.  He 
brought  Spain  under  Roman  influence.  The 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Africa  were  connected  more 
firmly  v.ith  Rome  by  their  common  warfare 
against  the  Donatists.  llis  conneetions  with 
Gaul,  through  their  Queen,  Brunhilda,  served 
to  make  him  less  dependent  on  the  Lombards, 
and  on  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  Bj  convert- 
ing England  he  did  not  only  gain  new  territory 
for  the  Church,  but  was  also  enabled  to  subject 
the  ancient  Britannic  Church,  and  U%  increase 
his  authority  in  other  directions.  In  Gaul  the 
King,  Chiidebert,  requested  him  to  appoint  the 
Bishop  Vigilius,  of  Aries,  as  his  viuar,  and 
through  him  Gregory  tried  to  put  a  stop  to 
simony,  and  to  the  Episcopal  consecration  of 
laymen.  Soon  after  he  commenced  addressing 
Brunhilda,  the  influential  Queen,  in  letters  re- 
pulsively flattering.  He  also  granted  exemp- 
tions to  several  cloisters,  especially  to  the  one 
at  Autun  (cf.  Neander,  L  c,  127,  sqq.  Lau^  L 
c,  179,  sqq.     G/rdrer,  L  c,  1063,  sqq.). 

Gregory  died  March  12,  604,  having  beeo 
Pope  thirteen  and  a  half  years.  He  was  canon- 
ized, and  his  festival  day  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  even  in  Greece.  His  miracles  art 
of  later  legendary  orgin.  The  chief  traits  of 
his  character  are:  common  sense,  constancy, 
prudence,  cunning,  unremitting  care  fur  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  justice,  clemency,  benevo- 
lence. His  piety  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
living  faith  and  purity  of  heart,  with  much 
superstition  and  formalism.  His  learning  was 
praised  exorbitantly  by  the  ancient  Church,  yet 
he  knew  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew.  The  classic 
literature,  speculative  tnd  systematic  sciences, 
were  foreign  to  his  practical  mind.  His  theo- 
logical standpoint  is  that  of  Augustine,  though 
leaning  to  oemipelagianism.  He  represents 
original  man  as  of  a  weaker  nature  than  Augot- 
tine  does.  Consequently  his  fall  appears  in  a 
milder  light ;  fallen  human  nature  is  not  dead, 
as  with  Augustine,  but  sick ;  free-will,  not  lost, 
but  weakened,  able  eiUier  to  aocept  or  to  reject 
and  resist  grace.  Predestination  is  based  opoo 
prescience — there  is  no  decrtium  aluoimiMm^  no 
certainty  of  salvation  for  man  (Neander,  L  c, 
202;  Lau  l.  c,  493).  Christ's  death  does  not 
extinguish  the  human  debt  of  sin,  bnt  serve  only 
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0  p&y  the  lansom  due  to  the  devil,  and  his 
Qcariiatiun  served  to  deceive  the  devil  (cf.  Baur^ 
leschichte  der  Yeniohnungslehre,  p.  68,  fto. ; 
^v,  Z.c,  447).  Man's  happiness  corresponds 
rith  bis  acts.  Penance  and  go()d  works  con- 
ole  his  spirit.  Sometimes  grace  is  mentioned, 
lat  it  is  represented  as  rather  unsafe  ground, 
'hero  is  a  difference  between  commandments 
;nd  evangelical  advice,  therefore  pious  penple 
nay  do  better  than  is  necessary,  and  thus  gain 
,n  extra  reward  available  for  others.  Saints, 
elics,  msHses  are  verj  effii^ent.  Thus  Gregory 
lid  much  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  penal 
isceticism,  for  justification  by  works  and  other 
ttperstitions  of  latter  ages  (uf.  Ep,  9,  52,  122 ; 
?p.  3,  33;  Ep.  4,  30).  The  doctrines  of  tran- 
obstaiitiution,  of  purgatory,  of  repeated  sacri- 
Ices  in  muss,  of  masses  availing  for  dead  people, 
rere  planted  and  fostered  by  him.  His  ethics 
rere  unobjectionable,  except  that  he  lacks  the 
rangelicai  view  of  Christian  life  and  sanctifi- 
Atiun. 

Gregory's  literary  works:  1)  Expositio  in 
^obum  s.  MorcUium,  I.,  XXXV.,  contains  no 
rea5ures  of  philology  or  historical  interpreta- 
ion:  Gregory  believes  a  threefold  sense  of  Scrip- 
nre  language.  His  allegtmcal  interpretations 
ire  airy.  2)  40  Homilias  in  Evangelia,  3 )  Horn  t- 
i<B  in  Ezechielem,  more  of  an  edifying  character 
han  deep  or  eloquent.  4)  BegulcB  (euro:)  p<u- 
oralis  liber,  a  purely  practical  ezpositiun  of 
)astoral  duties,  which  has  fur  centuries  been  a 
tandnrd  work,  translated  into  most  European 
angaages.  5)  JHalogorum  libri  IV,  de  vita  et 
nraculis  patrum  Italicorum  el  de  ceiemHate 
mimi.  A  rich  fountain  of  superstition  and 
Diracles,  it  was  early  translated  into  the  Greek 
iod  the  Arabic.  G)  Regiairi  Epistolarum  libri 
14,  contain  nearly  900  very  important  Letters 
if  Gregory.  7)  Liturgical  works  passing  under 
lis  name — liber  s€tcra7neniorum  ;  Benedidionale ; 
iber  Aniiphonarius ;  liber  responsalis ;  cf.  B&hrt 
.  c,  450-453.  Finally  his  Hymns,  8  of  which 
ire  generally  ascribed  to  him  (cf.  Bahr,  die 
ibristl.  Dichtor  ond  Geschichtschreiber  Roms: 
UrUrube,  1836,  p.  79  (N.  B.  BUhr's  remark, 
bat  the  hymns  are  wanting  in  the  Benedict, 
dition,  is  erroneous,  they  are  fuund  Tom.  HI., 
>77). — The  last  edition  of  Gregory's  works  is: 
?.  Oregcrii  I,  M,  Opera  omnia^  studio  et  labore 
^cnachorum  ordinia  Si.  Benedicti  e  congreg,  S, 
}iaun:  Paris,  1705,  yol.  4,  ful.  —  His  life  was 
arly  written  by  Pan  Ins  Diac.,  the  historian  of 
he  Lombards,  f  799,  and  by  John  Diac, 
.  monk  at  Cassinum,  in  the  9th  cent.  ( Gregorii 
pera  ed,  Bened,,  Tom.  IV.).  Concerning  later 
»iographies  by  Maimburg,  Denys  de  St.  Mar- 
ite,  Bayle,  Dnpin,  and  others ;  cf.  B&kr,  I,  c, 
^8,  and  Schrdekh,  K.  G.,  17, 353-3G1 ;  Neander, 
)h.  U.,  I,  c.  III.,  11,  ftc.,  and  Memorials  of  Chr. 
ife  (Bohn's  ed.),  p.  386, ^c.  Modern  biographies 
re:  Wiggets,  de  Gr»  M,  ^naque  plaeilis  anihro- 
9ologicis, comment:  Rostock,  1838-40.  Gfrbrer, 
\.  0.,  II.,  2, 105M100.  Margraff,  de  Oreg,  I.. 
Ha  dissertatio  hisiorica :  Berolini,  1845.  Lau, 
^regor.  I.,  naoh  seinem  Lolien  u.  Lehre:  Leip* 
ig,  1845.  Pfahler,  Greg.  M.  u.  s.  Zeit :  Fmnkf. 
.  M.,  1832,  L  Bd.  (not  finished).  —  Klaibib. 
— XL,  May  19,  715  — Feb.  10,  731.  — Hia 
)nner  name  was  Strgias,  Im  was  a  Roman 
Voun.-.29 


by  birth  and  a  Benedictine  monk.  He  per- 
suaded the  Lombard  King,  Liutprand,  who 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  to  re- 
turn :  tradition  even  affirms,  that  the  King  on 
his  knees  begged  his  pardon.  He  was  the  first 
Pope  who  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Lombards.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  this  movement,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
Eastern  Empires.  He  subjected  to  himself  the 
newly  founded  Church  in  Germany  through 
Boniface  (see  Art.)  and.  strengthened  the  papal 
influence  in  Ireland  and  England.  His  canoni* 
cation  is  probably  owing  to  his  zenl  for  the 
worship  of  images  (see  Art.).  The  13th  of  Feb. 
bears  his  name. — ( JAFFi,  Regesta  Pontif,  Rom. ; 
VUa  Greg.  11.  in  Viqnolii  Lib,  Font.  II.;  Ba- 
BONiiTs,  Annal.  ad.  h.  a.    Paoi,  Bretfiar.  Pont, 

Bam.  I. HI  (Feb.  11.  731— Nov.  28,  741)  a 

Syrian  by  birth,  in  all  respects  a  successor  of 
Greg.  II.,  e.  g.  in  his  opposition  against  the  By- 
eantine  courts,  and  its  course  against  images. 
His  Roman  Council,  in  732,  solemnly  sanctioned 
the  idolatry  of  the  Occident.  He  also  went  to 
the  victor  of  Tours  for  assistance  against  Liut- 
prand, sending  him  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Feter,  with  some  relics  and  titles.  Boniface 
was  by  him  made  Archbishop  (see  Art.).  His 
work,  written  by  him,  according  to  Aniistasius, 
in  defence  of  the  worship  of  images,  seems  lost. — 

Sources  as  above. IV.  (827-Jan.  844),  though 

elected  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people,  was  not 
consecrated  before  bis  election  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Em  p.  of  the  Franks,  whose  empire  8<ion  after 
fell  to  pieces.  In  833  he  went  to  France  to 
settle  the  quarrels  of  Louis  the  Pious  with  his 
sons,  but  deceived  by  Lothar,  he  earned  distrust 
and  hatred,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  insnb(»rdina- 
tion  in  the  French  Bishops,  which  finally  lead 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Franco- Papal  Theocracy. 
Ansgar  was  by  him  appointed  legate  of  the 
North,  and  the  Episcopal  See  of  Hamburg  waa 
established. — (Jaffb,  I.  c.  Vita  Gregorii  IV.,  tn 
ViGNOLii  Libr.  Font.  III. ;  Babonivs,  Pagi,  II.» 
c.  c;  Gfr5rbb's  and  Funk's  works  on  the  Hisl. 
of  the  Franks. — -V„  his  former  name  was  Bru- 
no, a  chaplain  and  near  relative  of  King  Otto  HI., 
was,  at  his  peremptory  advice,  April,  996,  elected 
Pope  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  was  a 
son  of  Otto,  Duke  of  Garinthia,  only  24  years  of 
age,  full  of  reformatory  and  ambitious  ideas. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Emperor,  after  having  been 
crowned  by  him,  had  departed,  the  KomaB 
nobility  expelled  him  (Sept.  996)  and  elected 
John  XVI.  in  his  place.  The  Emperor  returned 
victorious.  John  was,  in  punishment,  lead 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  an  ass,  and  thea 
incarcerated  in  a  cloister.  Cresoentios,  the 
chief  of  the  rebellious  nobility  waa  beheaded ; 
German  strength  prevailed. '  Nevertheless  Gr^ 
gory  V.  displayed  a  papal  spirit  even  in  Ger> 
many ;  he  ordered  Robert,  King  of  France,  to 
do  penance,  because,  in  bis  marriage  with  Ber* 
tha,  he  violated  the  canonical  inabilities.  Al- 
though he  could  not  annnl  the  marriage,  hi* 
subdued  the  French  clergy.  In  three  Councils 
he  tried  strictly  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Nioho* 
las  I.  He  freed  the  bishoprics  and  the  abbeya 
of  Italy  from  burdensome  enoumbranoes.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Rome,  Feb.  18,  999,  rumor 
says,  poisooed  through  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
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(jAfTi,  l.  e. ;  HHfler,  d.  deutsehen  PAh«te.  I., 

£.  195,  fto. ;    OUsebreehit  Ge«ch.  d.  deutocben 
Laineneit.  I.,  p.  761,  &e, VL  (antipope), 

elected  to  thii  office  b^  a  party  of  the  Koman 
nobility  againiit  Benedict  vlll.  (see  Art.) ;  but 
not  being  recognised  by  Henry  II.,  it  eeemfihe  re- 
ugoed  and  died  unknown. — (bnlyiiouroe,TaiBT- 
KABi,  Merwb,  Chron.  in  lionu.  Oerm.  Serint», 

III.,  p.  836.-.VOIOT. VL,  1044-1046,  hU 

former  name  was  Job.  Qratian,  he  wan  an  honeet 
priest  at  Rome,  greatly  honored  by  the  people  be- 
oaose  such  were  scarce.  Thus  he  became  rich, 
and  bought  out  Benedict  IX.  (see  Art.),  who  had 
become  tired  of  the  hatred  of  the  Romans.  He 
governed  wisely  and  successfully  for  one  year 
and  a  half,  but  the  Roman  nobility  did  not  like 
this,  and  recalled  Benedict.  Henry  III.,  being 
called,  came  to  Sutri,  where  a  Synod  was  held. 
Here  Gregory  acknowledged  his  sin,  to  have 
bought  the  papal  chair,  excusing  his  conduct 
with  the  necessity  of  the  times,  resigned  and 
went  with  the  Emperor  to  Germany.  He  died 
in  1048  in  Cologne.       11.  Vuno. — KueUnick, 

Gregory  Til.,  1073  to  1085,  or  HiUebrand, 
was  born  of  plebeian  parents ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  at  Siena  or  Rome.  It  seems  certain 
that  he  was  at  Rome  from  childhood,  was  chap- 
lain to  Gregory  VI.,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne.  After  Gregory's  death  he  became 
monk  of  Olugny,  but  was  brought  back  to  Rome, 
about  1049,  by  Leo  IX.,  who  made  him  sub- 
deacon  and  cardinal.  —  The  reformation  of  the 
Church,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  papacy 
from  the  secular  power,  are  his  work,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  his  under- 
takings.^!. He  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
Bom,  nobiliiy  upon  ike  papal  eleeiione.  After 
the  death  of  Stephen  X.  (1058),  the  Roman 
nobility  had  elected  Benedict  A.  against  the 
will  of  the  Cardinals.  H.  and  the  cardinaln 
bad,  with  the  ccmsent  of  Empress  Agnes,  elected 
Nicholas  II.  He  placed  Nicholas  on  his  chair 
by  bribes  and  arms ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  nobles,  he  framed  the  law  of 
Nicholas  eoneeming  papal  elections,  ordering 
that  in  future  the  cardinals  (with  the  Emperor) 
should  have  the  first  vote  in  them.  To  break 
down  the  oantles  of  the  nobles,  he  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Normans  of  S.  Italy,  and  induced 
their  two  chiefs,  Riithard  of  Capua  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  to  become  vassals  of  the  Pope.  He 
thus  secured  for  the  papal  seat  an  independent 
and  commanding  position  in  Italy.  Nicholas 
made  him  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church.— 
2.  He  destroyed  t^e  influence  of  the  German 
court  on  the  papal  eleetione,  in  which  he  was  re- 
markably favored  by  circumstances.  In  1061 
Nicholas  had  been  deposed  by  Agnes  (mother 
of  Henry  IV.),  and  had  died  before  tho  matter 
had  been  settled.  The  party  crushed  by  H. 
now  sent  the  papal  insignia  to  Agnes,  requesting 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Pope.  She  chose, 
Oct  28,  1061,  Cadalos,  Bishop  of  Parma.  The 
cardinals  and  H.  had  elected,  Oct.  1061,  Alex- 
ander II.  Cadalus  approached  Rome  with  an 
army,  and  wiiuld  have  prevailed  if  Agnes  had 
tfootinued  in  power.  But  many  German  princes 
kad  conspired  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency ; 
they  earned  off  Henry  IV.,  and  Hanno,  Archb. 
of  Cologne,  who  had  assumed  the  regency  of 


the  empire,  confirmed  Alexander  at  the 
oils  of  Augsburg  (Oct.  1062)  and  Mantua  (Mii. 
1064).    The  party  of  Cadalos  maintained  iciiielf 
in  Rome  until  1066,  when  it  yielded.    Thus  H. 
had  achieved  the  reign  of  a  rope  elected  bjib 
cardinals  against  the  will  of  the  German  wen. 
— H.,  also,  became  Pope  without  the  oooiefit  -A 
King  Henry.     Alexander,  shortly  before  b:i 
death,  had  excommunicated  several  of  the  King*! 
counsellors,  and  requested  their  removal  froa 
the  court   Before  the  matter  had  been  settled  A. 
died  (April  22,  1073);  and  Hildebrand,  vbooi 
the  same  day  was  elected  Pope  by  the  clergy  uil 
people,  and  called  Gregory  VlL,  took  np  tfae 
quarrel,  demanding  that  Henry  should  yield  to 
the  Apostolic  chair.    The  revolt  of  the  Su« 

f>rinoe8  (1073)  forced  Henry  to  write  an  hooUr 
etter  to  G.,  and  on  Easter,  1074,  to  do  peDSoa 
before  bis  mother  and  two  cardinal  bishopafit 
his  connection  with  the  excommunicated  cood- 
sellors.  Nor  did  G.  ask  Henry's  consent  to  iiii 
election  ;  and  from  this  time  the  papal  eleetka 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  oardinak— 

3.  Gregory  endeavored  to  abolish  the  marria^ 
of  priests.  From  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  fonnei 
laws  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priests  bad 
been  renewed,  but  the  Bishops  had  not  eofureed 
them.  The  means  to  be  used  in  order  to  cury 
thn>ugh  his  law  of  celibacy,  G.  first  discoveitd 
at  Milan.  In  this  city  some  fanatical  priesl 
had,  1057,  incited  the  populace  to  compel  tU 
clergy  to  dismiss  their  wives.  In  1074,G.oodi- 
manded  the  laity  to  refuse  the  sacramenti  at 
the  hands  of  married  priests,  and  to  compel  the 
latter  to  dismiss  their  wives.  The  oommsod 
was  gladly  obeyed :  knighte  and  rabble  rejoioed 
that  they  could  safely  vent  their  rage  upon  tb« 
clergy,  whose  consequent  sufferings  were  inde- 
scribable. Burning  hatred  of  the  Pope  filled 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  the  bishops  complsioed 
bitterly  that  their  jurisdiction  over  caaoi»aDd 
prieste  had  been  transferred  to  the  rabble.  Tber 
invoked  Henry's  aid  against  the  Pope  (1075).— 

4.  G.'s  gnind  effort  was  to  restore  the  frecdm 
of  the  Church  in  the  investiture  of  bishops  asi 
abbots.  He  objected  to  the  **  execrable  contoD," 
as  he  called  the  customary  investiture,  beGsote 
it  was  a  desecration  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  the 
official  insignia  of  bishops  and  abbots,  to  meire 
them  from  the  Emperor:  an  injustice  and dis* 
grace  that  bishops  and  abbote  were  mwtlj  ap- 
pointH  arbitrarily  by  the  Emperor,  withoot  the 
c«>nseiii  uf  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  and  that 
bishops  and  abbote  were  thus  institated,  who 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  their  flock.  He 
thought  also  that  so  long  as  this  custom  existed, 
simony  could  never  be  extirpated.  —  His  idea 
was  that  clergy  and  people  should  elect  thtii 
bishop,  and  the  monks  their  abbot,  with  foU 
liberty,  and  regardless  of  all  except  the  compe 
tency  and  worthiness  of  the  candidate.  The 
Archbishop  was  then  to  invest  and  ordain  the 
Bishop  elect,  and  the  Bishop  the  abbot  eleet 
Merely  this  was  G.'s  idea  of  the  freedom  of  ^^ 
Church  (Ep,  an  alle  Glilub.  aus  Salerno,  i^* 
in  Hugo  von  Flavigny,  II.).  —  This  matter  had, 
no  doubt,  been  for  a  long  time  discussed  in  the 
Latoran:  but  G.  did  not  announce  bis  Jaw  of 
investiture  until  the  spring  Synod  of  1075.  It 
provided  that  no  clergyman  ahould  tbereiftef 
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ept  an  J  elerical  ofioe  from  a  ]nj»an;  nor 
uld  any  lajman  present  a  clerical  office.  Bat 
did  not  proclaim  this  Inw  nntil  1078.  It 
ms  that  he  wished  to  confer  previouKlv  with 
Dry  concerning  it.  lie  regarded  this  law  as 
cause  of  all  his  subsequent  conflicts  with 
Dry  (Ep,  Quum  taiias.  Mansi,  XX.,  381). 
oust  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  G.  did 
;  intend  by  this  law  to  abolish  the  feudal  ht- 
I  which  bishops  and  abbots  owed  the  King 
p.  to  the  Church  of  Aquileja,  Sept.  17, 1U77). 
Gregory  entertained  some  other  schemes; 
ich,  though  sufficiently  remarkable,  were 
;huat  results.  He  sought  to  reduce  nearly 
countries  of  Chrtstendum  to  fiefs  of  the  ap<»st. 
it  He  asserted  direct  claims  to  Spain,  Cor- 
s,  Sardinia,  and  Hungarr.  An  exiled  Rura. 
mce  reoeived  from  him  Russia  as  a  fief.  He 
tllenged  the  Kings  of  Denmark  nnd  England 
take  the  oath  of  fealty.  Some  Spanish  gran- 
et,  counts  of  Provence,  Savoy,  and  Arelat, 
illy  took  the  oath.  William  of  England  re* 
led  in  pretty  short  words.  Gregory  asserted 
10  that  Charlemagne  had  conquered  Saxony 
r  St.  Peter ;  but  he  did  not  found  any  claims 
on  this,  since  at  this  time  (1081)  he  already 
limed  the  entire  German  empire  as  a  papal 
f.--Ue  was  also  busily  occupied  (1074)  with 
s  Msbeme  of  a  crusade  to  deliver  the  holy 
palchre,  and  with  unothtsr  to  reunite  the 
reeks  and  Armenians  with  the  Oath.  Church. 
\  this  time  also  he  threatened  to  deprive  Philip 
France  of  his  crown.— But  all  these  schemes 
ere  forgotten  in  his  great  struggle  with  Henry 
h  of  Germany,  which  broke  out  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  1076.  Agnes,  the  King's  mother,  who, 
Bce  1065,  had  resided  at  Rome,  and  Beatrice 
'  Tuscany  had  made,  since  1073,  incessant 
ibrtfl  to  preserve  peace  between  the  Pope  and 
te  King.  But  there  were  powerful  men  in 
ermany,  who  hated  the  Pope  and  desired  his 
igrodation.  There  were  also  sufficient  mate- 
als  fur  quarrels.  G.  had  become  Pope  with- 
tt  the  King's  consent ;  he  had  with  bis  strange 
rohibition  of  lay-investiture  interfered  when 
le  King,  according  to  ancient  custom,  had  re- 
srded  his  adherents  with  the  domains  of  im- 
erial  abbeys:  and  he  had  reduced  Upper  Italy 
>  deep  distress  by  exciting  the  rabble  to  ex- 
fiiwes  against  the  clergy.  Since  1075,  Godfrey, 
le  powerful,  wise  and  just,  Duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
tine,  had  stood  high  in  favor  with  Henry,  and 
«  hated  the  Pope  bitterly ;  for  his  wife,  Matilda, 
efuBed  to  remain  in  Germany  and  returned  to 
er  mother,  Beatrice  of  Toscanv.  The  cause 
f  Hid  troubles  he  found  in  the  Pope ;  and  not 
njuttly,  for  Gregory  wished  to  retain  his  former 
Dfluence  over  Mntiida,  and  strove  with  all  his 
night  to  confirm  her  in  her  ascetical  tendencies. 
^he  calumnies  concerning  his  amatory  intrigues 
^Hh  her,  do  not  deserve  refutation. — Meantime 
he  occurrences  at  Milan,  in  1075,  made  the 
ijipture  ineviuible.  After  the  death  of  Arohb. 
»«ido  (1071),  Henry  had  appointed  Godfrey,  a 
meat  of  Milan,  Archbishop,  whom,  in  1073,  the 
U)ml)ard  bishops  had  ordained.  Alexander  II. 
'cfused  and  excommunicated  him.  The  rabble, 
«  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  Pope, 
^td  elected  a  priest  named  Hatto.  But  neither 
« the  two  met  with  general  favor.    Godfrey  had 


retired  to  an  arebiep.  palace,  and  Hatto  bad 
been  in  Rome  sinoe  1073,  where  he  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory.  The  Pope  had  often  re- 
monstrated with  Henry,  who  had  also  promised 
to  yield.  But  the  troubles  at  Milan  were  such, 
that  peace  could  be  restored  only  by  a  confer- 
ence of  the  King  and  Pope.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1075  the  better  citisens  of  Milan  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
rabble.  They  accordingly  slew  their  leader,  a 
certain  knight,  Uerlembald,  and  begged  the 
King  to  restore  ths  glory  of  the  Church  of  Am- 
brose, by  giving  it  a  worthjr  Archbishop.  Henrv 
appointed  a  Milanese  priest,  namea  TedalcL 
There  were  now  three  Archbishops  of  Milan, 
two  of  them  appointed  bv  the  King.  Gregory 
was  justly  highly  incensed. — In  Nov.,  1076,  two 
messages  reached  Gregory ;  one  from  the  King, 
whose  object  was  probabtv  a  request  to  be 
crowned  Kmperor;  the  other  from  the  rebel 
Saxon  princes,  charging  the  King  with  receiv- 
ing his  exc<»mmuniuated  counsellors  at  court, 
and  with  being  guilty  of  unparalleled  vices. 
The  latter  were  calumnies  to  which  Gregory 
never  attached  any  credit  subsequently,  but  for 
the  present  he  did  not  reject  them.  Ue  wrote, 
probably  Dec.  8,  1075,  an  angry  letter  to  Te- 
dald,  and  despatched  the  embassy  which  brought 
on  the  outburst  of  the  rupture.  The  embassy 
consisted  of  papal  legates  bearing  Gregory's  laAt 
letter  to  Henry  (Reg.  III.,  10,  Dec.  8),  and  the 
three  servants  of  the  King,  who  brought  his 
letter  to  the  Pope,  and  were  now  sent  back  with 
a  verbal  reply.  They  were  to  remonstrate,  as 
Gregory  tells  us  (in  Ef,  AndiiK  quosd.),  with 
Henry  on  account  of  his  vices;  for  the  Pope 
wished  unjustly  to  use  those  calumnies  against 
the  King.  The  three  servants  were  charged  to 
tell  their  master  that  the  Pope  would  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom  and  salvstion.  —  When  the 
embassy  arrived  at  Goslar,  Jan.  1,  1076,  H. 
committed  the  imprudence  of  deposing  Gregory, 
and  thus  giving  every  advantage  into  his  hands. 
The  decree  of  deposition,  assented  to  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  German  bishops  (Worms,  Jan. 
24),  and  subscribed  at  Piaoensa  by  the  Lom- 
bard bixbops,  was  answered  by  Gregory  with 
the  anathema.  In  July  already  G.  was  victor. 
Ilenrv's  party  was  nearly  dissolved  ;  Duke  God- 
frey bad  been  assassinated  in  February;  and 
the  Saxons  and  S.  Germans,  who  wished  to  re- 
duce the  royal  authority,  declared  that  H.  should 
render  satisfaction  to  the  Pope.  They  requested 
the  Pope  to  be  present,  Feb.  2,  1077,  at  Augs- 
burg, where  H.  was  to  be  tried.  The  King  him- 
self was  forced  to  oonsent  to  this. — Gregory 
started  on  his  journey  in  December,  rqjuio^  to 
act  as  arbiter  between  the  King  and  the  Germ, 
princes ;  a  position  never  before  occupied  by  a 
Pope.  In  the  beginning  of  January  he  reached 
the  Po,  but  heard  with  terror  that  H.  was  in 
Italy.  For  H.,  determined  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing at  Augsburg,  had,  in  December,  secretly 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  now  among  the  Lom- 
bards, who  rejoiced  in  his  arrival,  hoping  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  bated 
Pope.  But  H.  had  the  affairs  of  Germany  in 
view ;  -and  came,  therefore,  to  be  absolved  from 
his  excommunication  in  order  to  remove  even 
pretence  of  proceedings  against  him.    He  fol 
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lowed  Gregory  to  CHnosun,  where  he  spent  three 
days  in  a  penitent's  frarb.  The  Pi»po  would  as- 
snredly  nut  have  Absolved  him,  if  Matilda  and 
other  princefl  hud  not  vehemently  ureed  him. 
For  it  wan  of  f^reat  importance  to  him  to  be 
arbiter  between  the  King;  and  the  Germ,  princes ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  should  enra|;e  the  latter  if 
he  should  absolve  the  King,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  his  mercy.  In  this  dilemma  he  con- 
oluded  to  absolve  the  King,  but  also  to  insist 
upon  a  diet,  where  afftiirs  should  be  finally  set- 
tled. Henry  was  now  absolved ;  but  he  was 
fully  determined  that  the  diet  should  never 
assemble. — ^The  German  princes,  enraged  that 
Gregory  had  absolved  the  King,  and  fearing 
that  11.  would  call  them  to  account,  elected, 
March  15,  1077,  a  rival  King  in  Rudolph  of 
Suabia.  Henry  now  returned  to  Germany,  as- 
sembled his  adherents,  and  made  war  upon  the 
rebels  until  1080.  During  all  this  time  Gregory 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a  diet,  in  which  his 
legates  were  to  settle  affnirs.  Both  parties, 
meantime,  joined  in  preventine  it.  Seeing  this, 
Gregory  in  the  spring  of  1080  again  excommu- 
nicated II.,  and  recognised  his  rival.  The 
King's  party  heard  the  news  with  derision. 
During  the  summer  II.  appointed  Clemens 
III.,  a  rival  Pope,  a  man  whose  excellent  quali- 
ties Gregory  had  always  praised.  The  rival 
King  was  killed,  Oct  15,  in  battle,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1081 II.  was  advancing  against  Rome. 
— The  Romans  promised  fidelity  to  Gregory.  In 
June,  1080,  he  had  absolved  Rob.  Quiscard  from 
his  long  excommunication,  but  received  from 
him  no  effectual  aid.  Jordan  of  Capua,  the 
other  Norman  prince,  was  Gregory's  enemy. 
Matilda  aided  G.  with  money ;  but  her  knights 
declared  resistance  to  the  King  to  be  madness. 
Meantime  the  army  of  the  King  was  small,  so 
that  only  after  a  siege  of  three  years  he  could 
take  a  part  of  the  city.  March  21,  1084,  he  in- 
stated the  rival  Pope  in  the  Lateran:  G.  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  refu- 
sing the  requests  and  unheeding  the  threats  of 
the  Romans.  In  1083  Rob.  Guiscard  brought 
aid  to  the  Pope.  Henry,  hearing  of  the  vast 
army  which  was  advancing  with  the  Duke, 
evacuated  Rome,  May  21.  1084.  In  June 
Robert  entered  the  city,  and  curried  off  Gregory 
to  Salerno.  Gregory  once  more  called  upon  all 
the  faithful  to  come  to  his  relief;  but  in  vain. 
After  he  had  spent  eleven  months  at  Salerno, 
he  died  there,  May  25,  1085.— Gregory  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  man.  His  plans  were  not  exe- 
cuted jintil  after  his  death ;  and  vet  for  the  his- 
tory Sif  the  West,  they  opened  entirely  new 
channels,  and  they  continue  to  operate  to  the 
present  time.  In  preparing  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  be  took  very  skilful  advantage  of 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
used  means  which  cannot  always  be  defended, 
though  they  aooomplished  his  purpose.  He 
sincerely  believed,  too,  that  his  plans  were  for 
the  good  of  Christendom,  Whether  they  really 
were  so,  may  well  be  doubted.  He  made  the 
papacy  independent  of  the  imperial  authority, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  its  later  omnipo 
tence ;  but  Uiis  ver;^  omnipotence  accomplished 
its  falL  He  prohibited  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy;  and  the  consequences  were  such  that 


we  dare  not  describe  them.  The  view  of  tmt, 
that  without  celibacy  the  clergy  woald  bsTcW 
c«ime  a  cast,  is  a  mere  hyp<ithesis;  facts  pitn 
that  married  priests  formed  a  noble,  dignlfiM 
class ;  and  that  the  enforcement  of  celibacT  bs 
for  the  most  part  demoralised  the  cler^j.'  B; 
the  prohibition  of  lay  investitnre  he  vished  te 
secure  the  freedom  of  clerical  electiims;  bet 
more  widely  than  ever  before  tke  dnor  ns 
opened  to  bribes  and  intrigues.  —  (Stuiu, 
Gesch.  d.  frilnk.  Kaiser,  1827 ;  Yoigt,  llUtk 
als  P.  Greg.  VII.,  2  Aufl.,  1846 ;  Soltl,  Qm, 
VII.,  1847 ;  Floto.  Kais.  Heinr.  IV.,  u.  b.  Zav 

alt.,   2  vols.,   1855-56. YJJL,  anti-Pofe. 

elevated  March  8,  1118.  by  Henry  Y.,  nun* 
tained  himself  with  German  aid  ai(ain»t  Pi^ 
chal  II.,  but  was  degraded  by  Calixuin  lU  uid 
died  in  1125  in  a  dungeon.  —  (Vii,  Burdmn 
Baluzk.  MUcdl.  III. ;  JawH,  Regula  Bniiip,. 

Vin.,  a  pious  man,  of  whom  icreat  thtBfi 

were  expected,  was  elected  Oct.  21,  ll8T,s 
Ferrara,  but  died  Dec.  17,  after  having  ptved 
the  way  for  a  new  crusade. — (Basosics,  AhmL 
ad  an^  1187 ;  Jaffb,  /.  c, ;   Bovrxt,  lli«tMfj 

of  the  Popes  of  Rome). TX,  s  nepbcv 

of  Innocent  III.,  and  inheritor  of  hit  id«tf 
and  firmness,  was  an  experienced  and  mr^ 
torious  old  man  when,  March  20, 1227,  be  be- 
came Pope.  During  a  cardinalship  of  tweRtjf- 
eight  years  he  had  seen  various  pboMs  of  tie 
great  struggle  of  the  papacy  with  the  Hoha- 
staufens,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  cnvn«i 
Frederick  II.  The  latter,  before  his  cunflict 
with  the  Pope,  had  called  him  a  ni«n  of  b§- 
blemii^bed  character,  of  distinguished  fkij, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  He  showed  w  bii 
death  an  uncommon  resoluteness  in  action.  He 
has  often  been  charged  with  pertinncitj  u^ 
priestly  pride ;  but  the  charge  is  mure  jN 
against  the  struggling  hierarchy,  thsn  bi«  p& 
son.  Of  the  mildness  of  bis  predecessor,  he 
possessed,  of  course,  nothing.  —  Stion  after  bb 
coronation  he  sent  a  menacing  admonitiua  ta 
the  Emperor  to  undertake  his  promised  cnstk 
Frederick  embarked,  but  after  three  dsji  i^ 
turned  on  account  of  sickness.  The  Pope,  R* 
gardiug  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  exoommaBir 
cated  him  on  St.  Martin's,  1227,  aMTed  h» 
Apulian  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  aod 
twice  renewed  the  anathema  and  interdict,  i- 
though,  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  Ghibb^i- 
lines,  he  hnd  to  fly  to  Viterbo  and  tbeoeeo 
Perugia.  Frederick,  notwithstanding  the  ui^ 
fold  anathema,  now  started  on  his  cromde,  ^^' 
11, 1228;  found  the  templars  and  knighuofS;. 
John,  the  Syrian  clergy  and  patriarch  of  Jei» 
salem  highly  embittered  against  hio  bj  ^ 
missuls,  but  crowned  himself  in  the  Cbttrd]  d 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  by  a  treaty  with  ^ 
Saracens  reopened  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  ib^ 
Nasareth  to  pilgrims.  Hearing  that  Greg^ 
had  excited  the  Lombard  cities  asainst  him.tf^ 
sent  marauding  soldiers  into  his  kiogdom  :> 
Lower  Italy,  he  returned  to  Europe,  droie  t» 
hirelings  from  his  dominions,  but  was  agaiaa* 
communicated.  Hermann  of  Salsa,  master  ^^ 
the  German  knights,  now  effected  a  peace  be; 
tween  the  heads  of  Christendomt  and  the/  ^^ 
a  conference  at  Anagni,  Sept.  I,  1230.  Bat 
this  proved  a  mere  truoe ;  the  conflict  of  prises 
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•leu  urged  on  the  catantFophe.  When  Frede-' 
ick  with  soocess,  but  also  with  fearful  rigor, 
lODished  the  rebel  towns  of  Lombardy,  over 
rhofie  rights  Gregory  claimed  t|je  oflBce  uf  arbi- 
er;  when  he  made  bis  son,  Ensio,  King  of  Sar- 
linia,  which  Gregory  regarded  as  an  af>ost.fief ; 
le  was  eicommunioated.  Palm  Sunday,  1239, 
or  the  fifth  time,  and  the  quarrel  now  became 
me  fur  life  and  death.  Frederick  caused  his 
irthodoxy  to  be  proven  at  Padua  by  Peter  of 
riDea,  advanced  against  Rome,  drove  the  papal 
;nny  into  the  city,  and  everywhere  inflicted 
lunittbincnt,  often  cruelly  and  with  scornful 
latred  of  priests.  Shut  up  in  Rome,  Gregory 
lied  Aug.  31, 1241,  from  the  effects  of  grief  and 
be  great  heat,  aged  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
)ut  preserving  to  the  last  the  freedom  of  the 
?barcb.  —  There  remain  of  him  five  books  of 
lecretaU,  gathered  and  arranged  by  Raymond 
le  Pennaftirte.  He  canonised  SS.  Elisabeth, 
)oiDinic,  Fnmcis,  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  others 
ess  noted.— (MuBAT.,  Script.  71,  III.,  pts.  I.,  II. ; 
Utnald,  AnnaL;  B<$hiier,  die  Regest.  d.  Kais.- 
eichs  unt.  Phil.,  Otto  IV.,  u.  Friedr.,  II. ;  v. 
UiM£R,  Gesch.  d.  Hohenst.,  Bd.  3,  4 ;  Il5rLBR, 

i.  Friedr.,  II. ^X.  was  elected  by  a  c«)mmis- 

ion  of  cardinals,  Sept.  1,  1271,  when  the  papal 
ibair,  owing  to  the  quarrels  of  the  Italian  and 
French  cardinals,  hud  been  vacant  three  years, 
n  order  to  a  cruoade  he  strove  to  reconcile  the 
laelfe  and  Ghibellines,  and  at  the  2d  Council 
X  Lyons  he  sought,  though  vainly,  to  reunite 
be  Greek  with  the  IU»man  Church.  In  Germany 
le  won  high  praises  by  aiding  in  the  election  of 
iHap«burg  emperor,  lie  died,  highly  esteemed, 
i  Arexzo,  Jan.  10,  127C. — (Mubat.,  Script.^  T. 
II.,  P.  I.  II. ;  y.  BoNACCi,  Bofna,  1711 ;  Boh- 
tKX,  Regtst  Imp,  inde  ab  a.  1250-1313 :  Bower, 

list,  of  the  Popes,  VIII.,  p.  146). XI.  was 

lected  Dec.  30,  1370,  at  Avignon.  He  was 
lade  cardinal  in  his  17th  year,  and  was  nepo- 
i«tic  like  his  uncle,  Clemens  VI.  His  efforts 
9  reunite  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church,  and 
9  make  war  against  the  Turks,  were  without 
esalte.  A  skilful  canonist  and  theologian,  he 
iolently  controverted  the  Wicklifl&te  doctrines. 
Irgcd  by  the  pravers  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
rguments  of  St.  Oathartne  of  Siena,  he  entered 
torae  Jan.  27,  1377,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
be  people.  He  died  March  28.  1378.  —  (  VU. 
^xp.Aven,  «(2.Baluz..I.  ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  P.). 
—  XII.  was  elected  Nov.  30,  1406,  by  the 
tom.  cardinals ;  and,  like  his  Avignonian  rival, 
|enedict  XIII.,  held  on  to  his  schismatic  dig- 
lity,  with  an  odious  astuteness  and  pertinacity, 
le  was  forsaken  by  even  those  cardinals  who 
ad  elected  him.  Ilis  degradation  by  the  Coun- 
il  of  Pisa  he  answered  with  an  anathema.  At 
k)nstance,  however,  he  voluntarily  laid  aside 
be  papal  robes,  and  lived  two  years  yet  in 
onor  as  card,  bishop  of  Porto.  He  died  Oct. 
B,  1417,  aged  90  years  (for  sources,  see  Art 

hnstance.  Council  of), XIH..  had,  for  eight 

ears,  taught  canonical  law  at  Bologna,  and  was 
n  active,  lively,  jovial  man.  Before  entering 
le  clergy  he  had  an  illegitimate  son.  His 
larning  and  activity  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
ained  for  him  the  Cardinalship.  He  became 
ope.  May  13,  1572,  through  the  agency  of 
iranveila.    The  rigor  and  fiery  energy  of  the 


Catholic  reaetion  now  gave  such  an  elevation  to 
his  life  and  character,  that  he  M-as  a  pattern  to 
his  court.  His  world-wide  labors  corresponded 
with  tlie  extensive  aims,  which  the  youthful 
vigor  of  the  Jesuits  pointed  out  to  the  Church. 
The  latter  was  arraying  its  forces  against  Pro- 
testantism. Gregory  signalised  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  with  processions  and 
medals,  and  zealously  supported  Henry  III. 
against  the  Huguenots,  but  could  not  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  .Galliean  Church.  The 
Spanish  armada  gave  him  strong  hopes  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  Anglican  heresy,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  issue.  —  In  other  quarters  he 
gathered  forces  more  successfully ;  for  he  insti- 
tuted 22  Jesnit  Colleges,  and  spent  two  millions 
Bcudi  in  educating  young  men.  Whilst  adorn- 
ing Rome  with  magnificent  churches,  he  sent 
Possevin  to  Russia  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  India  and  Japan.  As  cardinal 
already  he  had  labored  in  the  correction  of  the 
deeretum  Gratianum  ;  in  1582  the  new  folio  edi- 
tion of  the  corpus  juris  cancnici  was  issued.  So 
he  also  effected  the  improvement  of  the  Julian 
calendar.  But  through  all  these  expenses  the 
papal  finances  became  involved  ;  and  his  judi- 
cial measures  incited  the  barons  of  the  Church 
States  to  robberies,  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press. Ho  died  April  10,  1585,  aged  83  years. 
—(See  his  works  in  Ego's  Pbntif,  doet.;  Lives 
by  CiAPPi,  1591;  Bohplani,  1685;  Maffei, 
1742 ;  Bower  u.  Rambach,  Hist.  d.  rom.  PUbste, 
Th.  X.,  P.  I,  p.  225 ;  Ranke,  die  rom.  PUbste, 

Bd.  1,  p.  419. XIV.,  from  Dec.  5.  1590  to 

Oct.  15,  1591,  elected  to  end  the  party  rancor 
dividing  thcfconclave,  was  pious  and  moral,  but 
very  insignificant,  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  and  leagutsts  of  France,  which 
latter  he  aided  with  money  and  troops.  His 
anathema  against  Henry  lY,  aided  no  little  in 
bringing  the  latter  bsck  to  the  Cath.  Church. — 
(See  his  bulls  in  BuUar,  Magn.,  ed,  Crerubini, 
T.  II. ;  his  Biogr.  by  Cicarella,  in  the  succes- 
sive editions  of  Platina  ;  Ranke,  die  rom.Pabste, 

V..I.  II..  p.  221). ^XV.,  Feb.  9, 1621^uly  18, 

1623,  was  a  sickly,  feeble  old  man  when  he  be- 
came Pope.  But  his  nephew,  Ludovico,  acted 
for  him,  which  he  did  so  entirely  in  the  world- 
embracing  sense  of  Gregory  XIII.,  or  rather  of 
Jesuitism,  that  his  short  pontificate  achieved 
unparalleled  results.  The  Catholic  reaction 
gained  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  Hungary.  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  were  led  by  the  Jesuits. 
In  France,  even  in  the  Netherlands,  and  at  the 
English  court,  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
advanced  rapidly.  The  fbunding  of  the  Congr. 
depropag.  fid.  gave  immense  energy  to  foreign 
missions.  Gregory  also  gave  to  the  conclave  its 
present  organisation :  the  secret  serutinium  was 
wholly  new.  —  (See  bulls  in  Bullar.  Magn.  ed. 
Cherub.,  T.  III. ;  Ranks,  ui  sttpr.,  II.  p.  454). 

XVI. — If  the  Popes  of  recent  times  may  be 

classified  as  Popes  of  the  Church  or  Popes  of 
Italy,  according  as  the  idea  of  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  an  Italian  prince  predomi- 
nated in  their  labors,  Gregory  X Vl.  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  former  class.  lu  times  as 
dangerous  as  those  which  followed  the  French 
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Revolation  of  July,  1830,  none  of  the  stAteiimen 
in  the  Card  in aU'  Collejce  would  accept  the  pon- 
tificate.     It  was  accepted  Feb.  2,  1831,  by 
Monro  Cappellari,  an  aged  monk,  general  of  the 
Camaldulensians ;  and  the  name  Gregory,  which 
he  assumed,  gave  promise  of  a  strictly  church ly, 
and    not   Italian   pontificate.      This  was  ful- 
filled to  such  a  degree,  that  during  his  reign 
of  15  years  the  Church-State  was  reduced  by 
neglect  and  disorder  to  almost  insupportable  dis- 
tress ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  Gath.  Church 
achieved  elsewhere  very  important  advantages. 
He  was  bom'  Sept.  18,  1765,  at  Belluno ;  en- 
tered in  his  18th  year  the  Camaldulensian  mon- 
astery of  St.  Michael,  near  Venice ;  and  was  sent, 
after  12  years,  to  Rome  as  companion  of  the 
Procurator-General  of  his  Order.    At  Rome  he 
wrote,  in  1799,  his  work :  '*  The  triumph  of  the 
holy  chair  and  the  Church,  a  refutation  of  the 
attacks  of  innovators  with  their  own  weapons" 
(Ital.,  Rome,  1799;  Germ.,  2d  ed.,  1848).    In 
1800  he  became  member  of  the  aeademia  eceJe- 
siattiea  at  Rome ;  1801  abbot  of  S.  Gregorio, 
the  monastery  of  the  order  at  Rome ;  1815,  con- 
suitor  to  several  of  the  most  important  congre- 
gations, the  inquisition,  index,  etc. ;  1823,  gene- 
ral of  his  order ;  1826,  cardinal  and  prefect  of 
the  propaganda.    The  duties  which  the  latter 
office  inipoKed  upon  him  he  discharged  as  Pope, 
and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the  propaganda, 
with  such  extreme  fidelity,  that  in  this  sense  he 
has  often  been  called,  perhaps  too  early,  the 
last  (if  the  Popes.  —  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  calculated  to  confirm  him  in  this  direction. 
The  entire  Church-State  was  deeply  agitated ; 
Bologna,  Spoleto,  and  Ancona  had  renounced 
their  allegiance.    In  Feb.,  1831,  more  than  a 
million  had  declared  themselves  independent. 
But  the  insurgents  hud  not  sufficient  soldiers 
and  arms  ;  many  were  intimidated  by  the  reso- 
lute conduct  of  some  prelates ;  Austrian  troops 
also  were  sent  to  the  rescue :  this,  with  promises 
of  a  reformation  in  the  administration,  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  investitures  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  and  numerous  imprisonments,  restored  a 
certain  degree  of  quiet.    But  in  1832  the  dis- 
turbances again  broke  forth  so  violently  in  the 
north,  in  Forli,  Cologna,  etc.,  that  they  could 
be  quelled  only  by  Austrian  and  French  in- 
tervention.   Apparent  quiet  and  insurrections, 
short  amnesties  and  measures  of  violence,  alter- 
nated with  each  other  for  some  time.    At  the 
end  of  the  pontificate  there  were  2000  political 
prisoners  and  convicts.    The  fi^nances  were  in 
the  most  distressed  condition :  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  38  million  scudi,  with  a  yearly 
deficit  of  half  a  million.    All  branches  of  indus- 
try were  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  whilst  the  attention 
of  the  police  was  only  directed  to  political  de- 
linquents, public  security  was  whollpr  neglected. 
—  But  though  indifferent  to  this  distress,  Gre- 
gory with  his  secretaries  was  very  active  in  the 
freat  and  general  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
'erhaps  no  other  Pope  did  so  much  in  founding 
new  bishoprics  and  apost.  vicariates.    A  statis- 
tical report,  published  by  the  propaganda  in 
1843,  i^ives,  trom   1800-43,  34  newly  erected 
apost.  vicariates,  32  of  them  erected  by  Gregory ; 
40  new  bishoprics,  27  of  them  erected  by  G. 
(several  years  later,  the  JOizionario  of  Monobi, 


enumerates  only  15  missionary  bi«hop.  foai«^i 
by  G.) ;  43  colleges  and  orders  were  uocnpi^  a 
training  and  sending  missionaries.      The  Ct 
lege  Ufianum  de  propag,  /I  wns  transferred  ^ 
Gregory,  in  1836,  to  the  Jesuits.     These  ski^ 
sions  were  very  liberally  supported  bj  indef»^^- 
dent  associations.    The  French  As9oe,  de  lafi^ 
alone  bad  a  revenue  in  1843  of  3,562.088  fr«r^ 
In  the  same  statistical  report  the  entire  C&cb'.- 
lie  population  of  the  world   is  etaced    to  \^ 
160,842,424;  of  which  155.748,540  were  rabj«<^. 
to   the    completely  organised    hierarebj«    aei 
5,093,884  to  apost.  vicariates  and  pra9feetarc& 
For  this  community  Gregory  did   not  fAil   t: 
issue  regulations  of  unequal  value;  nuch  ss  e^ 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  of  Bible  diacieBiv 
nation,  and  Bible  societies.    He  also  appointed 
more  than  80  cardinals.    In  almost  ertrj  eoee- 
try  the  position  of  the  papacy  become  r^ry  ac- 
vantogeons.    Even  outside  of  Europe  the  Catk 
Church  gained  large  increase  bj  new  diAce?^ 
and  vicariates  in  America  and  Asia,  efapeeiaI}T 
in  China,  and  some  also  in  Africa  aod  Aostra- 
lia.     In  European  countries  the  same  Cbnrei 
was  found,  of  course,  in  somewhat  diasimil&r 
relations.     In  Portugal  in  the  conflict  betwee?t 
the  brothers  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  G.  had 
recognised  the  latter  as  King,  because  he  sought 
to  maintain  himself  by  the  more  churcbl  j  panj. 
After  1841  G.  inclined  more  to  the  party  of 
Queen  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria,  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro ;  for  he  sent  to  her  the  Golden  Rose,  and 
stood  sponsor  for  her  son.     Affairs  were  almilar 
in  Spain:  in  the  civil  war  which  arose  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  II.,  because  the  latter  had 
abrogated  the  salic  law  in  favor  of  his  daughter 
Isabella  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother  CaHo.s 
the  regent  and  her  advisors  made  considerable 
encroachments  upon  the  revenues  of  tite  Cfaureb, 
whilst  Don  Carlos  declared  the  holy  Virgin  the 
patroness  and  generalissiraa  of  his  army,  and 
thus  gained  the  favor  of  the  clerf^y  and  the 
churcbly  party.    Gregory  also  declared  in  Car- 
los' favor;  and  in  his  allocution  of  Feb.,  1841, 
declared  the  abolition  of  monasteries  and  sale 
of  their  property ;  the  restrictions  of  the  bishops 
in  filling  church  oflBces ;  and  the  law  concern- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  as  null  and  void. 
After  1845  affairs  took  another  course,  and  the 
Pope  before  his  death  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing this  old  Catholic  country  returning  to  obe- 
dience. In  France  Louis  Phillipe,  like  Napoleon, 
sought  to  secure  his  reign  by  attaching  himself 
closely  to  the  Pope  and  favoring  the  hierarchy 
in  France,  but  left  it  to  fight  its  own  battles  with 
its  enemies,   who  also  were  tolerated.      The 
charter  of  1830  secured  freedom  and  protection 
to  all  religions ;  but  it  also  said  that  the  Cstho 
lie  religion  being  the  religion  of  the  great  mn^ 
jority  of  the  French,  had  a  special  right  to  this 
liberty  and  protection.     The  four  articles  of  the 
Galilean  Church  liberties  were  no  longer  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  bishops,  and  were  even  a^ 
tacked  by'  men  of  talent ;  as  in  1844  by  Count 
Montalembert.     The  public  recognition  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  there  were  already  200  in  the 
country,  was  also  demanded,  though  at  this 
time  without  success.     In  England  nothing  new 
was  undertaken  against  the  government;  bat 
the  experiments  ventured   upon  by  Pius  IX. 
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rere  made  poiwible  by  ib«  extraordinary  in- 
rease  of  the  Catholic  population  in  the  three 
Iritish  kingdomii,  under  Gregory.  According 
>  the  statistics  of  the  propasnnda,  there  were 
05,030  Catholice  in  London  in  1843,  and  dor- 
9g  the  lost  four  years  the  nuaiber  had  increased 
y  26,236.  In  1840  four  new  apostolical  vica- 
iates  had  been  established.  In  1849  there  were 
a  England  alone  622  Catholic  churches,  11 
oUeges,  8  monasteries,  34  nunneries,  and  818 
triestD,  whilst  in  1792  there  had  been  in  £ng- 
And  and  Wales  only  35  small  chapels.  The 
/Stbolio  population  in  England  and  Scotland, 
rbich,  in  1821,  had  been  500,000,  increased 
inder  Oreg(»ry  to  nearly  four  millions ;  in  1842 
here  were  2,500,000;  and  in  1845,  3,380,000. 
-Even  in  Denmark,  where,  as  late  as  1827,  con- 
ereions  to  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  pun- 
shed  with  exile,  the  native  Catholics,  about 
!000,  received  somewhat  more  liberty. — In  Au»-> 
ria  the  Church  was  still  subordinate  to  the 
State,  and  free  communication  with  Rome  for- 
)idden,  according  to  the  statutes  of  Emperor 
Foseph.  Bavaria,  from  the  16th  century,  the 
DOst  faithfully  papal  of  German  countries,  be- 
Mune  under  Gregory  for  a  time  the  centre  of  a 
theological  and  historical  school,  which  was 
iridely  influential  through  its  courage,  teal, 
talent,  and  learning;  and  which  disseminated 
far  and  wide  the  idea  of  a  Church  government 
administered  by  a  powerful  spiritual  sword  and 
emancipated  as  much  as  possible  from  all  secu- 
lar authorities ;  and  which,  finally,  commended 
a  willing  subserviency  to  the  Pope.  —  In  Prus- 
sia the  differences  of  the  government  with  its 
Catholic  Bishops  and  the  Pope  led  only  to 
further  concessions  and  liberties  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics.  In  Russia  alone  the  papal  measures 
were  without  results.  A  Synod  of  Feb.  24, 
1839,  had  proclaimed  the  reunion  of  the  united 
Greeks  in  Russia;  in  consequence  of  which 
1600  priests  and  monks,  and  several  millions  of 
laymen,  united  with  the  Russian  Church.  At 
an  allocution  of  Nov.  22,  1839,  Gregory  could 
otter  only  ineffectual  complaints  concerning 
this,  which  were  answerea  by  Russia  with 
stringent  prohibitions  of  proselytism  to  the 
Roman  Church.  In  iiis  last  years  G.  sought  to 
obtain  greater  concessions  from  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  personally,  when  the  latter,  in  Dec. 
of  1845,  visited  the  Pope  at  Rome.  The  Empe- 
ror is  said  to  have  answered  favorably.  Ihe 
Pope  died  half  a  year  thereafter,  June  1,  184G. 
His  effects  were  so  poor,  that  the  designation 
of  apostolical  poverty  is  not  inapplicable  in  his 
case.  —  (See  MoaoNi's  Dizionario  di  erudiz. 
ftoricotcclesiast,  32d  vol. ;  0.  Mejir,  die  Pro- 
paganda, etc. :  Gott  n.  Lps.,  1853,  2  vols. ;  L. 
C.  Farini,  h  stato  Rom.  dill'  anno  1815,  al  anno 
1850:  Turin,  1841,  3  vols. 

Hen  KB.  — Beineeke, 
Gregory,  ofHeimburg,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  WUrsburg,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  cent.,  where  he  also  studied  law,  and  was 
made  L.L.D.  about  1430.  We  meet  him  first 
a«  a  public  character  at  the  Council  of  Basle, 
where  he  became  connected  with  iEneas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.),  who  availed  him- 
self of  Gregory's  learning  and  eloquence  by  ap- 
pointing him  his  secretary,  and  with  him  ener- 


getically resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
papacy  on  the  civil  power.  Heimburg.  however, 
could  not  maintain  his  position,  and  he  there- 
fore went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  made 
syndic,  and  soon  gained  so  great  a  reputation 
as  jurist,  that  he  was  consulted  in  all  the  im- 
portant ciTil  and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  his 
time.  In  1446  he  was  sent  as  the  chief  of  a 
commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Ger- 
man electors,  to  Rome,  to  protest  against  the 
deposition  of  the  Archbishops  Theodorio  of 
Cologne  and  James  of  Treves,  to  insist  upon  a 
legitimate  Council,  and  the  abolition  of  all  inno- 
vations (see  MUller,  Reichstaestheatrum,  I.,  p. 
278).  The  Pope,  Eugene  IV.,  gave  the  com- 
mission no  satisfactory  reply,  and  soon  after  its 
return  to  Frankfort,  Uregory  wrote  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  treatises  against  the  papacy, 
bearing  the  title :  Admoniiio  de  in^vtiU  uaurpcb' 
iionibus  Paparum  Rom.  ad  inmratorum,  rege» 
ei  prineipes  Chri^iianot,  nve  Conjuiaiio  Primch 
tu9  Fapce  ( Ookkui,  Monorchia  S.  Rom,  Imperii, 
T.  I.,  p.  557).  He  now  entered  the  service  of 
the  Archduke  Sigmund  of  Austria,  and  con- 
tinued his  attacks  on  the  papacy — ^immediately 
on  Pius  II.,  his  former  friend.  This  Pope  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  princes  at  Mantua,  to 
bring  to  pass  a  crusade  in  Germany.  He  ap- 
peared here  as  the  ambassador  of  Sigmund, 
and  successfully  opposed  the  design  of  Pius, 
for  which  the  latter  determined  to  avenge  him- 
self. An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  a  former  friend  of 
Heimburg,  was  made  Bishop  of  Briien  against 
the  will  of  Sigmund,  who  finally  imprisoned 
him.  For  this  act  Pius  II.  excommunicated  the 
Archduke  (June  1, 1460) ;  he  appealed,  through 
Gregory,  to  a  general  council  (Aug.  13,  1460; 
Goldaat^  L  c,  T.  II.,  p.  1576),  and  had  the  appeal 
nailed  to  the  church-doors  of  many  cities  in 
Italy.  Gregory  nailed  it  on  the  church-door  of 
Florence,  for  which  Pius  now  also  laid  him 
under  the  ban.  Gregory  opposed  the  ban  with 
an  appeal  to  a  future  council  (Ooldatt,  Lc,  p. 
1592),  in  which  he  exhibits  the  abuse  of  papal 
power,  and  defends  the  position  that  the  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  Pope ;  that,  therefore,  the 
appeal  to  a  general  council  was  justified.  The 
apostolic  referendary  and  bishop  of  Feltri,  Theo- 
dore Lalius,  it  is  true,  replied  to  this  appeal 
(Cfoldcui,  i.e.,  p.  1505),  but  he  was  powerfully 
refuted  by  Gregory  in  his  Apologia  contra  do- 
trecfationes  ft  tdasphemioB  Thcod,  Ltelii  ( Goldaat, 
I.e.,  p.  14G1).  Gregory  also  wrote  a  treatise 
against  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  Invectiva  in  Reoer, 
Pairem,  Dom,  Nicolaum  de  Cusa  ( Goldast^  I,  c, 
p.  1626),  and  in  defence  of  Arcli bishop  Diether 
of  Mayence,  whom  Pius  arbitrarily  deposed. 
Not  long  after  this,  he  was  forsaken  on  all  sides ; 
Sigmund  was  reconciled  with  and  absolved  by 
Pius  (1464),  and  Diether  succumbed  and  re- 
signed his  archbishopric.  Gregory  now  went 
to  Bohemia,  and  carried  on  his  attacks  on  the 
papacy  under  the  protection  of  King  George 
Podiebrad  (see  Eachenldr,  Geschichte  von  Bres- 
lau,  herausg.  von  Kunisch.  Breslau,  1827).  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pius,  obtained  absolution  from  Sixtus 
IV.,  through  the  mediation  of  Duke  Albert 
(1472).    He  died  ehorUy  after  this  (Aug.,  1472) 
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in  Dresden*  and  wns  buried  in  the  ehorob  of  St.  1 
Sophia.  Hie  writings  appeared  under  the  title :  ' 
S(TiptanervoaaJH9iUi€tgueplena,€x  mamtscriptis 
nuneprimnm  eruia :  Frcft.,  1608.  Comp.  Uagen, 
in  der  Zeituchrift  Bragn:  Heidelberg,  1839,  IL,  p. 
414,  eq. ;  Vllmann^  Keformatoren  vor  der  Refor> 
mation  I. :  llamb.,  1841,  p.  212,  sq. 

Nbudickbb.  — Beck, 

Gregory,  called,  by  the  Armenians,  Lusa- 
woritsch,  the  ttftf minotor,  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Armenia,  was  the  son  of  the  Parthian 
prince,  Anacus.  lie  was  bom  e.  257,  and  r»- 
ceiTed  a  Christian  education  at  CsBsarea  in  Cap- 
padocia.  lie  it  was  who  conYerted  the  King 
Tiridates  to  Christianity,  whose  example  was 
followed  by  the  nobles  and  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  Gregory  proceeded  in  this  with  great 
wisdom  and  judgment  lie  allowed  the  heathen 
priests  their  former  income.  At  his  suggestion 
schools  and  cloisters  were  founded  in  all  the 
towns  of  Armenia.  In  these  schools  he  received 
the  sons  and  relatives  of  the  heathen  priests, 
and  sought  to  win  them  to  Christianity.  In 
302  he  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  at  Csssarea,  in  Cappadocia,  by 
Bishop  Leontius.  Gregory  was  married  and 
had  several  sons,  of  whom  Aristax  was  the 
most  distinguished.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  Gregory  transferred  his  office  to  Aristax, 
and  retired  to  a  mountain-cave  in  the  province 
of  Darnalia,  where  he  also  died  (Mo9t9  Choren,, 
IL,  c.  88).  —  Gregory  was  not  only  the  founder 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  he  was  also  a  writer. 
Of  his  writings  there  is  yet  preserved :  Sacred 
sermons  or  homilies,  first  published  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1737  ;  in  a  larger  work  titled,  ffcuchct- 
chapadum,  t.  «.,  tiromaia,  lately,  according  to 
the  Greek  translation,  by  the  Mcchitarists  at 
San  Lasaro,  near  Venice,  1837.  See  Catalogue 
des  livros  de  rimprimerie  Arm^nienne  de  S. 
Lazare,  Venise,  1848.  It  is  questionable  whether 
these  homilies  are  genuine.  Several  prayers 
in  the  Armenian  brevinry  are  also  attributed, 
and  several  canons  of  tho  Armenian  Church 
discipline  (comp.  iVeiimann,  Geschichte  der 
armeninchen  Literatur:  Lpz.,  1836;  Mo9ts  Cho- 
renensis,  historias  ArmeniecB,  libri  III. :  London, 
1736) .  IIerzog. — Beck, 

Gregory,  of  Nazianzut,  one  of  the  three 
distinguished  Cnppadocians,  who  represent 
the  Greek  theology  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  was  born  about  330  (according 
to  other  reckonings  326-29),  either  at  Nnsian- 
sus,  or  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Ariansus. 
His  mother,  Nonno,  was  a  very  pious  woman 
and  zealous  deaconcsd.  Young  Gregory,  be- 
ing early  inclined  and  devoted  to  the  ministry, 
strove  after  a  thorough  theological  and  scientific 
education.  He  visited  Cassarea  in  Syria  and  in 
Palestine,  then  Alexandria,  and  finally  Athens. 
At  this  latter  place,  he  with  his  friend  Basil 
(see  the  Art),  aevoted  himself  for  years  to  the 
study  of  grammar,  mathematics,  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  At  30  years  of  age  (360)  he,  with 
nis  brother,  Csdsarius,  left  Athens,  and  returned 
to  Cappadocia.  He  was  now  baptised ;  and  the 
way  to  ecclesiastical  honors  was  opened  to  him, 
but  his  natural  disposition  held  him  back. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  from  Basil  to  an 
asylum  in  Pontus,  in  order  that,  with  him,  he 


might  find  the  highest  contentment  in 
seclusion,  pious  self^xamination  and  scientific 
reading.    A  fruit  of  their  joint  labors  ia  the  col- 
lection of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Oricps, 
which  we  still  possess  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
calia.     The  next  following  period  of  his  life  wsi 
not  so  tranquil.    Gregory  had  long  ago,  po* 
haps  during  his  residence  at  Alexandria,  coae 
to  a  decision  on  the  religious  qoestions  of  bis 
day.    Although  an  admirer  of  Orifi^en,  be,  i& 
a  measure,  accepted  the  views  of  Athana&iaa. 
When,  therefore,   the  semi-Arian    views  wne 
favored  and  spread  in  Cappadocia  bj  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  he  went  there  (perhaps  361), 
received   confsecration   as  presbyter   fnm  k^ 
father  at   Nnxiansos  (who  waa  Bishop  here), 
and  devoted  himself  for  a  tinse  to  his  office. 
Basil  also  came  to  Cappadocia  and  was  m8d< 
presbyter  of  Csssarea ;  his  friend  soppoited  him 
and  amicably  settled  a  difficult j  between  his 
and  his  Bishop,  and  also  secured  the  electkn 
of  Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  the  same  eity.    Ob 
the  other  hand,  by  the  management  of  Bsiul. 
the   bishopric  of  Sosima  was   offered   to  and 
almost  forced  upon  Gregory.     He  at  first  de- 
clined it,  fied  to  the  wilderness,  and  only  at  the 
request  of  his  sged  father  did  he  retorn  to  Nasi- 
ansus,  where  he  administered  the  bishopric  at 
vicsr  until  the  death  of  his  father,  374.    Vc 
omit  here  several  minor  events,  which  are  foasd 
in  Ullman's  monograph.     The   frequent  alter- 
nations of  official  labors  and  monkish  fieclosioa, 
threw  a  light  upon  his  character.     Ilia  edncs- 
tion  and  disposition,  as  well  as  the  eeclesinstieal 
party  distractions  of  his  tiroes,  disponed  him  to 
a  retired  religious  life.     On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  was  too  vain  and  ambittoai*,  lo  re- 
nounce ecclesiastical  honors  once  for  all.    Hs 
whole  life  was  distracted  by  these  diver«w  ten- 
dencies.— Meanwhile,  Providence  destined  hia 
for  the  first  work  among  the  early  champioM 
of  the  Church,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.— 
At  Constantinople,  at  this  time,  thofMs  who  ae^ 
cepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Niee,  w€r« 
few  in  number  and  oppressed,  being  surrounded 
by  all  other  factions  of  the  MocedoniaDs,  ApoUi- 
narians,  Novatians,  and  Eunomians.      This  ^ 

fressed  party  called  Gregory  to  their  defence, 
le  came,  and  the  Church  of  Annstasia  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  his  eloquence  and  the  centre 
of  dogmatic  agitation.  The  result  of  his  ser* 
mons  was  great,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
no  one  expected  much  from  the  little,  sieklj- 
looking  man.  Even  heathens  heard  him  giadiv, 
and  churchmen,  such  as  Jerome  and  Kragriai 
sat  at  his  feet.  He  met  the  mockery  of  his  ene- 
mies with  mildness,  and  manifested  a  parific 
spirit  amid  the  scandals  of  the  Meletian  sohisB. 
In  380  the  Emperor  Theodosius  defeated  (iie 
Arinns.  and  Gregory  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
first  Church  of  the  metropolis  as  victor.  Hii 
seal,  however,  soon  abated,  and  his  old  love  for 
solitude  revived.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  after 
the  second  ODcnmenieal  synod  (381)  decline  tfae 
nomination  to  the  binhoprio  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  therefore  consecrated  to  it  by  Meletiat; 
but  he  soon  after  resigned  it.  After  381  ve 
find  him  again  at  home,  first  at  Naatansas, 
where  he  still  participated  in  ecclesiastical  mal- 
ters,  then  in  rural  seclusion,  engaged  in  perseast 
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JTaira.  He  died  about  389  or  390.  —  Gregory 
18  author  or  ihtologian  deseryes  yet  a  brief 
locice.  In  all  bis  sernions,  letters,  and  poems 
Are  find  the  anme  versatile  and  eloquent  writer 
ind  practised  thinker ;  his  language  is  glowing 
ind  figurative,  bis  feeling  warm  and  lively.  Ilis 
rhetorical  gifts  never  forsake  him,  but  they 
ihould  have  been  oftener  more  discreetly  ap- 
plied. Ilii*  numerous  letters  to  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Eusebius,  Caoisarius,  Sophronius,  ci.o/., 
are  full  i>f  sentences,  points  {to  fuf  ufioXoyHv  tf^v 

rov,  to  6*  3aoavio^fv  ty  toii  Hpayfuutt  ^oxcfMoraroy, 
Epist  121,  215,  BiU.),  and  are  often  cheerful 
and    ironical.     None  of  Gregory's  poems   at- 
tained to  ecclesiastical  use ;  they  betray  gene- 
rally the  high  age  and  the  decreasing  freshness 
of  their  author,  and  where  he  relates  his  life  in 
extenso  ( Carmen  de  viia  sua),  or  runs  into  reflec- 
tions, hit!  poetry  is  worthless.     Nevertheless,  we 
possess  from  him  several  beautiful  hymns,  many 
striking  epigrams,  and  short  poetic  apophthegms. 
The    wortmesa    dramatic    production    Z9^atbi 
rtdozi^v,  was  not  written  by  Gregory,     llis  ser- 
mons, however,  deserve  the  first  rank,  and  were 
already  in  antiquity  expounded  by  Elias  Cre- 
tensis,  Nicetas  and  PsbIIus,  and  partly  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Rufinus;  only  a  few  of  the 
latter  (especially  Traetatus  defide  Nicena  0pp. 
I.,  p.  869,  Ben.)  do  not  with  certainty  proceed 
from  Gregory.     The  first  45  sermons  treat  on 
various  subjects,  the  memory  of  distinguished 
martyn«,  commemoration  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, of  his  father  and  brother,  ecclesiastical 
festivals,  etc.  —  they  contain  very  little  that  is 
scriptural  and  exegetical.     The  glory  of  monas- 
tic life  (Epist.  76),  the  nature  of  the  ministry 
and  the  difficulties  of  pastoral  duties,  are  sub- 
jects which  be  frequently  treats  of.     But  de- 
serving of  special  distinction  are  the  five  ser- 
mons (Orat.   XXVII. — XXXI.,  Ben,,  also  in 
Bibloih.  dogm,  ed,  Thilo,  II.,  p.  348)  defending 
the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  ol> 
tained  for  Gregory  the  honorary  title,  the  Theo- 
logian.   They  contain  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  one  and  consubstantial  deity,  which 
carries  in  itself  the  hypostatic  difference  of  the 
anbegotten  or  causative,  of  the  begotten  and 
proceeded,  together  with  a  description  of  this 
three-fold  hypostatic  peculiaritv.     In  reply  to 
the  objection,  that  by  the  distinction  of  these 
divine  subjects  God  is  resolved  into  an  abstract 
idea ;  Gregory  replies,  that   the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  is  concrete  and  real ;  but  he  does 
not  inquire  further,  whether  and  how  his  sub- 
stantial fua  >foi^(  Again  leads  back  to  the  per- 
sonal image  of  the  ttf  >fOf.      As  regards  his 
ekrUtological  views  Gregory  opposed  the  Apolli- 
Rarians,  and  asserted  the  completeness  of  the 
human  nature  of  the  son  of  God  (Epistolce  ad 
Cledonium ;  also  in  Bibl.  dogm,,  L  c.,  p.  538). 
His  anlhroptilogieal  views  move  altogether  in 
the  sphere  of  Greek  theology,  and  betray  the 
influence  of  Origen.    As  Gregory  held  the  view 
of  creationism  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
souls,  so  he  beheld  in  the  union  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  that  which  is  properly  wonderful 
in  humsm  nature,  which  also,  at  the  same  time, 
furniithes  the  true  explanation  of  the  moral  frailty 
of  man  (Orai.  II.,  p.  49-^4,  Ben,).    Besides  he 
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also  taught  plainly  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  derived  from  the  fall  the  morality  of  the 
race,  and  even  a  darkening  of  the  understanding 
(oomp.  especially  Orat.  X.,  ab  inii.  XXXVIII., 
p.  670 ;  XLI  v.,  1 4,  Ben.).  However,  he  neither 
gives  the  doctrine  a  precise,  theoretic  form,  nor 
does  he  seek  to  harmonise  it  with  his  other  an* 
thropologioal  views.  He  certainlv  wished  to 
think  of  the  need  of  salvation  only  synergisti- 
cally,  and  therefore  did  not  deny  even  to  the 
sinful  man  the  power  of  choice  and  ability  to 
do  grM>d.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  G. 
reckoned  the  unequal  distribution  of  earthly 
lots,  the  disproportions  of  riches  and  poverty, 
as  well  as  of  servitude  and  freedom,  among  the 
consequences  of  the  first  sin  (OraL  XIV.,  p. 
275,  Ben. ;  XVI.,  n.  256,  BUL).  Uis  views  on 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  finally,  are  en- 
titled to  consideration. 

Among  the  more  ancient  editions  of  his  works, 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Jao.  Billius,  Paris, 
1609, 1611  (the  first  by  Joh.  Hervagius  appeared 
at  Basle,  1550),  then  aucta  ex  interpretatione 
Morelli :  Par.,  1630,  II.,  Tomi.  His  poems  ap- 
peared separated  first  in  the  remarkable  edition 
Veneiiis  ex  Aldi  acad.,  1504,  then  greatly  en- 
larged, cum  notis  J.  Tullii  Traject,  ad  Rhen., 
1696,  and  again  enriched  in  Muratorii,  Anecdota 
Or.  Pat.,  1709.  The  Benedictine  edition  is 
based  on  these  previous  editions.  The  first  col- 
lected volume  of  sermons  of  this  edition  was 
ublished,  after  the  death  of  several  co-laborers, 
y  Ch.  Clemencet,  Par.,  1778,  fol.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  second  was  delayed  by  the  French 
Kovolution.  The  genuine  Maurinian  MS.  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  was  found  only  long  after- 
wards, so  that  it  could  finally  appear  in  print 
Fost  operam  et  studium  Monachornm  0.  s,  B» 
edente  et  accurante  D.  A.  B.  CaiUau  Par.  curis 
et  sumptibus  Parent  Debarres,  1840.  This 
volume  contains  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  letters  and  poems  according  to  Paris 
MSS.,  with  explanatory  remarks  and  extracts 
from  the  commentaries  of  Nicetas,  Elias,  and 
Psellus. — (Comp.  besides.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.,  ed. 
Harl.,  A^III.,  p.  383,  sq. ;  Clemencet^  Vita  S, 
Qregor.  0pp.,  T.  I. ;  Baur,  die  Lehre  vun  der 
Dreieinigkeit,  I.,  p.  648 ;  Domer,  Lehre  von  der 
Person  Christi,  I.,  p.  904,  1016,  and  especially 
UllmanH*s  Monograph :  Gregorius  von  Naxians, 
der  Tbeologe :  Darmst.,  1825.     Gass. — Beck, 

QregOTJt  of  Nyssa,  a  younger  brother  of 
Ba»il  the  Great  (see  Art.),  to  whom,  ohieflr,  he 
owed  his  education  (Ep.  X.,  in  Zach. ;  «>cb., 
H.  E. ;  cf.  0pp.,  II.,  192).  Of  his  youth  nothing 
is  known.  lie  first  comes  into  notice  as  one 
who,  being  an  Anagnost,  followed  a  disreputa- 
ble calling,  then  abandoned  the  office,  and  wished 
rather  to  be  called  a  rhetorician  than  a  Chris- 
tian (Grbg.,  Theol,  ep.,  37).  Through  the  re- 
proofs and  urgent  appeals  of  Gregory  of  Naz., 
Gregory  was  l^iL  to  resume  his  ecclesiastical 
pn^fession ;  and  in  371  or  372  Basil  consecrated 
him,  against  his  will,  B.  of  Nyssa  ( 0pp.  Grbg., 
Naz.  or.  6,  p.  136;  Basil,  ep.,  225).^  His  con- 
troversial rather  than  administrative  talents 
may  have  led  to  this  appointment ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Theosebia  (Grig.,  Naz.^  ep.  95; 
Greg.,  Nyssa  de  virg.,  3)  seemed  no  hindranoe. 
When  he  became  Bishop  the  hostilitiee  of  Vfr- 
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lens  ftf^inst  the  Nioene  part^  had  alreadjf  oom- 
menced.  In  Cappadooia,  indeed,  Baail  had 
hitherto  frastrated  the  attempta  of  Yalens.  Bat 
now  the  governor  of  Fontae,  bemetriae,  became 
n  ready  tool  of  the  Emperor'e  plans.  He  acoosed 
Gregory  at  a  Synod  in  Galatia  (375)  of  official 
im proprieties,  and  banished  him.  G.  escaped 
from  the  escort  of  soldiers  to  a  place  of  retire- 
ment. Hence,  probably,  the  allusions  in  Kp, 
6,  in  Zae,^  which  Roman  Catholics  consider 
proofs  of  his  having  been  an  anchoret.  Basil 
appealed  to  Demetrius  in  vain  on  his  brother's 
behalf  (ep.  Bat,,  237).  Gregory  continued  in 
exile,  harassed  by  the  heretics,  who  were 
allured  from  their  biding  places  by  imperial 
favor  (Gr.,  Aos.,  34,  35 ;  0pp.  II.,  192).  At 
the  death  of  Valens,  378,  matters  changed,  and 
Gregory  returned  to  his  See  {Ep,  3,  in  Zae,), 
In  379  the  death  of  Basil  deeply  afflicted 
him.  In  the  fall  of  379  he  attended  a  Synod 
at  Antiooh,  where  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
sister  Makrina  (see  his  de  vita  Makr,,  opp,  II., 
177,  &o.,  and  de  anima  ti  remrr.,opp.  III.,  181, 
Ac.).  At  the  second  general  Council  Gregory 
was  prominent,  even  though  he  did  not  draw 
up  the  changes  and  additions  to  the  Nicene 
creed,  as  Nictph.  CoU*  XIII.,  13,  reports.  His 
influence  at  that  time  appears  from  the  position 
assigned  him  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
[tan,  2),  and  a  law  of  Theodosius  ( Cod,  Theod., 

1,  XVI.,  1 1.,  1,  3 ;  cf.  Soz.,  H.  E„  7,  C  ;  Socb., 
H,  E„  5,  8,  and  G.'s  opp.  III.,  645,  ftc).  G. 
hardly  attended  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  382,  having  then  most  probably  gone  to 
Arabia  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  during 
which  he  visited  Jerusalem.  This  led  to  his 
Ep,  de  ewUilma  Hierosol,,  in  which  be  warns 
against  the  moral  dangers  of  pilgrims.  In 
Jerusalem  he  tried  to  adjust  Church  dissensions, 
but  had  his  own  views  assailed  (Ep.  ad  Eustha- 
Uam  Ambrotiam  ei  BasUissam  ed^Casaub. :  Lut., 
1606).  In  383  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  delivered  bis  discourse  de 
deiiaU  fil,  et  ep. »,  (III.,  494,  ko,) ;  and  he  there 
also  preached,  385,  the  funeral  sermons  of 
Pulcheria,  and  of  the  Empress  Placilla.  Thence- 
forth dates  are  wanting  until  394,  when  we  meet 
him  for  the  last  time  at  a  Council  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  attendance  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  in  Chaloedcm,  and  pro- 
bably preached  the  sermon  falsely  entitled 
(Opp,  II.,  40,  Ac.)  ffi(  ti(v  iovtov  ;tc*po^<»'M(y. — 
Both  in  a  religious  and  a  speculative  view  G. 
was  fitted  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation.  He  saw  well,  with 
Athanasius,  that  the  Nioene  creed  avows  the 
absoluteness  of  salvation  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Son.  Whatever  other  traces  of  Origenism  his 
system  may  betray,  he  decidedly  adopts  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Godhead  and  redemption 
(c.  Eun.  Opp.  II.,  320,  390,  455,  473,  624; 
Serm.  de  spir.  adv,  Maced,,  p.  1^  in  Mqj,  cf,  ep, 

2,  op.  Zae,t  360).— His  worKB,^egetical,  homi- 
lies, &c.,  were  edited  by  Front.  Due,,  2  Tom., 
Paris,  1615,  with  an  appendix  by  J.  Gretser, 
1618.  A  later,  but  very  defective,  edition  is 
that  of  Paris,  1638,  3  Tom.,  fi»l.  The  antirrheii' 
CMU  adv.  AppoUin^y  and  the  testim.  adv.  Judeeos 
(falsely  ascribed  to  Gregory,  and  previouAly 
known  only  in  a  Latin  translation)  are  found 


in  Zacagnii,  CoUeeL  Monum.  vet.  eeei.  grae. 
Bom.,  1098.  The^e  and  seven  other  lett^M  sod 
smaller  writings  (first  editinn  by  CarraciolHst, 
Florence,  1731)  in  Gallandii,  BM,  vet,  pair,  t, 
VI.  Subsequently  were  added  the  sermo  ait, 
Arium  et  SabelL,  and  the  de  tpir.  «.  adv.  Maced, 
which  A,  Maitu  appended,  with  Cyril's  writ- 
ings, to  t.  VII.  Scriptor,  vett.  nova  coU,,  then 
published  in  the  Kova  Patr.  Bibl,^  t.  IV.:  Rom., 
1847,  with  a  Latin  translation.  —  Good  critics] 
editions :  Krabingkr,  diaL  de  an.  ei  res. :  Lip&, 
1837 ;  orat.  caiech.  acced.  orat.  fun^r.  in  Mdd. 
(1835),  Monach.  (1838);  de  prtcaiione  (onL 
domi.)  orr.  V.,  Landieh.  (1840).  A  critiesl 
edition  of  his  entire  works  is  still  vranting.  — 
(See  TiLLEMONT,  Mdmoires,  /.  IX..  561,  Ac 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  gr,,  t.  VIII.,  ed.  Hart.,  t,  IX 
ScHBiicitn,  K..G.,  Th.  XIV.,  1-147.  Rcpp.  Gr. 
d.  B.  von  Nyssa,  &c. :  Lps.,  1834.  JIxtns,  du- 
put,  hUtor.'iheot,  de  Gr.  Nyee,:  Lodg.  Bat, 
1835.  McBLLKR,  Gr,  Nyes.  doctr,  de  h€nm.  natara 
et  illustravit  et  cum  OHg.  comparavii:  HuHs, 

1854).  W.  MCKLLBR.* 

Gregory,  Thaumaiurgue,  was  bom  in  Neo- 
csBsarea,  Pontus,  of  noble  and  wealthy  heathen 
parents.     His  original  name  was  Theodoroi. 
llaviiig,  in  his  14th  year,  lost  his  father,  he  em- 
braced Christianity.    He  resolved  to  study  law 
at  Rome,  but  domestic  events  led  biro  to  &»»• 
rea,  where  Origen  then  was.      Captivated  by 
Origen's  teaching  he  remained  at  Csssares,  and 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  his  doctrines.  In 
235  he  went  with  Origen  to  Alexandria,  there 
under  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.     In  239  he 
partel  from  Origen  at  Csd^area,  after  having 
first  pronounced  a  eulogy  (still  extant)  upon 
him,  in  his  presence.    Gregorv  thought  of  liTiog 
as  an  anchoret  in  Pontus.    But  Pha&dimas.  B. 
of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  consecrated  him  B,  of  Neo- 
csBsarea  (244),  where  there  were  then  but  17 
Christians;  at  Gregorj^'s  death  (270)  there  were 
but  17  heathen.    It  is  said  that  he  was  in- 
structed  for  this  Ofiice  in  a  vision  by  the  Apostle 
John,  at  the  command  of  the  mother  of  Christ, 
lind  that  he  at  once  wrote  down  the  inatructioDs, 
which  are  found  in  Gregory's  writings  as  his 
confession.     The  confession  refers  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinitj^.    Gregory  of  Nyssa  sajs  he 
saw  the  original  in  NeocsBnarea,  but  additions 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  it  during  the  Arisa 
controversies.    The  same  writer  relates  many 
wonders  performed  by  Gregory,  especially  in 
subduing  demons.     Hence  his  surname.    Ho 
well  nigh  annihilated  heathenism  in  thatrepon. 
He  fled  from  the  Decian  persecution.     Afte^ 
wards  he  instituted  a  general  festival  of  the 
Martyrs,  at  which  he  allowed  all  manner  of 
heathen  amusements,  in  the  hope  of  thus  lead- 
ing more  persons  to  embrace  Christianity.  The 
effect  was  bad,  for  on  the  invasion  of  (probably) 
the  Goths  (262),  the  inhabitants  seem  to  bare 
rivalled  the  barbarians,  in  cruelty  and  rapacitj 
towards  their  fellow  believers,  as  the  canonical 
epistle  of  Gregory,  presented  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  reports.     A  plague,  foretold  by 
Greg<iry,  which  broke  out  in  that  region,  itm 
stayed  by  his  intercession,  and  those  who  em* 
braced  the  faith,  were  healed.    Numbers  were 
thus  added  to  the  Church.     He  earnestly  com' 
batted  the  views  of  the  heretic  Paul  of  SaBO> 
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s&ta ;  but  Gre^ry  himself  wu  a(tenrsrdfl  ao- 
cased  of  SabeUianisni,  because  he  did  not  use 
the  ezpreesioDs  which  were  subsequently  esta- 
blished &8  orthodox. — We  have,  alas,  but  little 
iDformatiun  of  Gregory's  life,  the  panegyric  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  not  being  reliable.    He  en- 
deavored to  secure  currency  for  Origen's  views, 
in  a  practical  form,  in  the  regions  of  Pontus 
and  Uappadocia.  —  (His  works  were  published 
by  G.  Vosaius,  Mogunt^  1604,  4to.    They  are 
also  in  JSiblidh,  GaUandiit  T.  3.     The  Jraneg. 
ad   Orig.  vras  issued  by  Bengel,  Stuttg.,  17^, 
8to.     There  is  a  bioer.  of  Gregory  by  Nic.  M. 
Pallavicini,  Rome,  1644,  8vo.,  and  J.  L.  Boyk, 
Dtstf.  de  Greg,  Thaum, :  Jen.  1703,  4to.)* 

Klosb.* 
QjregOTyf  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  born  c.  540, 
at  Averna  (Clermont),  in  Auvergne,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family.  His  original  name,  Georgius 
Florentio8»  vras  exchanged  in  honor  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  B,  Gregory  of  Langres.    His 
father  died  young,  and  he  was  educated  by  his 
uncle,  B.  Oallus  of  Clermont.    His  restoration 
from  a  dangerous  sickness  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Church.    Whilst  still  a  youth  his 
uncle  also  died,  and  his  mother  went  to  live 
with  relatives  in  Burgundy.    He  was  placed 
under  one  Austin,  in  Averna,  a  priest  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures.    Another  illness  (c. 
563)  led  him  to  visit  the  grave  of  St.  Martin  in 
Tours,  where  be  was  restored.    King  Sigibert 
inducted  hinn  into  the  See  of  Tours  (c.  573) 
after  bia  election  by  the  clergy.    He  not  only 
discharged  his  episcopal  duties  with  seal,  but 
actively  promotea  the  political  interests  of  the 
city.     This  service  was  rendered  the  mure  diffi- 
cult by   the  war  between    Sigibert   and  his 
brotber,Chilperich,  which  afterward  involved  the 
possession  of  Tours.    By  favoring  the  friends 
of  Sigibert  at  a  time  when  Cbilperich  held  the 
city,  Gregory  excited  the  enmity  of  the  other 
party.     One  of  these,  Ludast,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Gregory  for  having  had  him  deposed  from 
the  office  of  a  Count  of  Tours,  accused  Gregory 
of  slandering  the  Queen.     Gregory  was  cited 
for  trial,  and  purged  himself  by  an  oath  of  the 
accusation,  and  so  impressed  Cbilperich  that  he 
sought  to  conciliate  him.    But  Gregory  would 
not  yield.    After  C.'s  death  bis  brother  Guntra- 
mus,  until  then  King  of  Burgundy,  seised  Tours, 
and  gave  Gregory  new  proofs  of  his  confidence. 
Gun  tram  us,  however,  did  not  become  the  heir 
of  Sigibert,  but  the  son  of  Ghildebert,  who,  with 
his  mother,   Brunhild,  held  Gregory  in  high 
esteenr,  and  often  called  him  to  the  court  for 
counsel.    Gregory  died  Nov.  17,  594. — Ilis  first 
work  was  a  history  of  the  miracles  of  S.  Mar- 
tin, in  4  books  (written  576-94).    Then   fol- 
lowed a  Hist,  of  Saints ;  the  Miracles  wrought  at 
the  grave  of  St.  Julian ;   the  Renown  of  the 
Martyrs ;  Lives  of  the  Fathers ;  the  Renown  of 
Confessions ;   Biographies  of  23  distinguished 
Gallic  priests.    These  would  probably  all  have 
been  forgotten  had  he  not  added  —  Ten  books 
of  Frankish  history,  which  are  the  chief  source 
tor  that  period.     This  work  was  first  printed  in 
Paris,  1511-12.     In   1599  Ruinart  published 
a  critical  edition.    In  1610  it  was  translated 
into  French  by  Claude  Bonnet,  and  subsequently 
by  others.    It  appeared,  1847-49,  in  a  Uermao 


translation  in  Vttrsbnrg,  and,  in  1851,  in  a  col- 
lection of  early  histories,  faithfully  translated 
by  Wm.  Giesebrecht,  with  a  full  introduction. 
Gregorv's  material  has  been  well  worked  up  by 
Aug,  T^siierry  in  hwEeeits  des  temps  meromngiens: 
Paris,  1840. — (See  LbBSLL,  Gr.  v.  Tours  u.  seine 
Zeit:  Lps.,  1839).  KlUpfkl.* 

Oregory,  of  Utrecht,  a  pupil  of  Boniface, 
after  whose  death  Gregory  took  charge  of  the 
See  of  Utrecht,  without  being  Bishop.  He  de- 
scended from  the  royal  Merovingian  house,  and 
was  bom  e.  707  ;  his  father's  name  was  Albri- 
cins,  his  mother  Wastrade.  He  had  several 
brothers,  two  of  whom  were  murdered  by  rob- 
bers. His  grandmother,  Addula,  was  prioress 
of  Pfalsel,  where,  c.  722,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Boniface,  and  in  turn  became  so  attached 
to  the  strange  preacher  that  he  resolved  to  join 
him  on  foot  if  his  grandmother  refused  him  a 
horse.  Thenceforth  he  untiringly  followed  B. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  B.  and  Bishop  Eoban, 
the  See  of  Utrecht  remained  vacant  for  a  time, 
and  Gregory  took  charge,  with  the  approbation 
of  Stephanll.  and  Pi  pin,  of  the  Friesland  mis- 
sion. He  had  an  English  priest,  Alubert,  or- 
dained to  perform  episcopal  functions.  He 
established  a  school  in  Utrecht,  which  was  at- 
tended by  youth  of  all  the  a<yacent  tribes,  and 
yielded  many  able  teachers  and  bishops  for  the 
German  Church.  Gregory  died  in  781.  In 
778  his  left  side  was  disabled  by  paralysis,  but 
he  continued  his  labors  in  the  school.  He 
breathed  his  last  in  Salvator's  Church,  where, 
pmbably,  he  was  buried.  His  nephew,  Albe- 
rich,  was  his  successor.  —  l»tud!$vr,  his  pupil, 
wrote  an  afiectionste  biography  of  Gregory, 
whiob,  however,  tells  us  more  of  Boniface  than 
of  Gregory.  —  (Cf.  Browbr,  sidera  iUvMrium  et 
sanctorum  virorvm,  qui  Ckrm.  omantnt.  Mo- 
gunt.,  1616.  Mabillon,  Acta  8,  B,,  III.,  2,  p. 
319.  Act.  S,  Boll.  Aug.  V.,  p.  252.  Rbttbbro, 
K.-G.  Deutochl.,  II.,  531-4.    Neandbr,  Ch.  H.). 

Dr.  Prbssbl.* 

Grotius'  (Hugo  de  Oroot).  —  This  renowned 
Dutch  statesmen,  philologian,  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Delft,  AJ>ril  10,  1583.  His  father  was 
Burgomaster  at  Delft,  and  a  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  gave  early  proofs  of 
superior  talents;  in  his  16th  year  published  an 
edition  of  Marcianus  Capella.  The  Remon- 
strant Uytenbogaard  was  bis  religious  instruc- 
tor, Francis  Junius  and  Jos.  Scaliger  his  tutors 
in  the  sciences.  The  great  statesman,  Olden- 
barneveld,  took  Grotius  with  him,  1598,  on  his 
embassy  to  France,  where  Henry  IV.  honored 
him  with  a  gift  of  his  portrait  and  a  f;oId  chain. 
Subsequently  James  I.,  of  England,  received 
him  kindly.  Grotius  especially  distinguished 
himself  as  a  jurist,  and  was  early  appointed  to 
high  offices  of  State.  But  he  soon  becnine  in- 
volved in  the  theological  dinputes  of  hin  coun- 
try, taking  sides  with  the  Arminians  (see  Art). 
After  the  victory  of  the  Gomarists  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (see  Art.)  Grotius  was  sentenced  to  im- 
priHonment  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Lowenstein 
(1519).  The  ingenuity  of  his  wife  effected  his 
escape  thence  in  a  book-chest  (1521).  He 
travelled  in  disguise  to  France,  where  Louis 
XIII.  welcomed  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension  of  3000  livres.    Bat  in  France  also  ha 
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•offered  fh>m  the  hatred  of  the  CiiWiniiits.    The 
church  at  Charentun  refused  fellowi^hip  with 
him.     On  the  contrary  learned  KomaniKts  in 
Paris  treated  him  with  great  kindneits.    Before 
long,  howsTer,  Richelieu   became  offended  at 
Grotius'  refusal  to  engage  fulij  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  had  him  dismissed.      Orotius 
returned  to  Holland,  trusting  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  regent,  Henry  Frederick,  but  the 
Gomarists  compelled  him  to  leave  again.    At 
the  solicitation  of  Christina  of  Sweden  he  went, 
1634,  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed 
counsellor  of   State  and   ambassador  to  the 
French  court,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
Returning  to  Sweden  by  way  of  Holland,  he 
was  honorably  received  at  Amsterdam.    Party 
animosity  had  abated,  and  amends  were  made 
for  previous  wrongs.    Grotius  resolved  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  his  native  land.     Accordingly, 
after  rendering  an  account  of  his  mission  at  the 
Swedish  court,  he  begged  and  obtained  leave  to 
reiire.   But  exposure  during  a  shipwreck  on  his 
way  home  brought  on  sickness,  and  he  died  at 
Rostock,  Aug.  28,  1645.    His  corpse  was  taken 
to  Delft,  and  interred  in  the  family  vault. — The 
theological  merits  of  Grotius  (which  alone  we 
can  notice  here)  are  considerable.    Efipecially 
deservine  mention  are  his  exegtiieal  corUribu- 
iiotis.    His  Annotaiiones  in  libros  evangelwrumt 
Ac.  (Amst.,  1641,  fol.) ;  AnnoL  in  Ep.  ad  Phile- 
mon, (ib,  1642, 8vo. ;  1646, 8vo.) ;  Annot,  in  Vet. 
T,  (Paris,  1664,  111.,  fol.),  and  AnnoL  in  N.  T. 
(Paris,  1644,  II.),  were  long  shunned  by  Cal- 
vinists.     G.  J.  L.  VoosL  and  J.  G.  Dodeblein, 
first  drew  them  from  their  obscurity.     They 
proved  acceptable  for  their  liberality,  and  philo- 
logico  historical  method,  in  which  latter  respect 
G.  was  the  forerunner  of  Emesii  (see  Art.).  His 
de  veritaU  relig.  chr»,  1627,  and  often  afterwards, 
found  most  favor  with  all  parties,  it  was  trans- 
lated even  into  Arabic,  Chinese,  Malay  (see 
ApologinU),    Some  of  his  historical  works  are 
vuluiible  sources  for  £ccl.  History  (as  the  Hist, 
Gotkorum,  Vandal,  ei  Longob,,  1655,  and  the 
Annales  et  hi»U  de  rebus  Belg.  ab  obiiti  Philippic 
Ac),  and  he  discussed  some  questions  in  canon 
law  (de  imperio  summarum  poiestatum  circa 
sacra,   Comm,  posth,  Opp,  iheoL^  III.,  201,  &c.). 
His  theological  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title:  Opera theologica :  Amst., 
1679,  III.,  fol.;  and  Basil,  1731.,  IV.,  fol.— 

iSee  Baylc,  IHct,  and  Bibl,  univers,  BouciNi, 
iandb.  d.  Lit-Gesch.,  II.,  375,  &c.  Schrockh, 
K.-G.,  v.,  246,  &c.  Brandt,  HisL  van  het 
Leven  d.  Heeren  Huig  de  Oroot:  Amst.,  1732, 
II.  Butler,  Life  of  Grotius :  Lond.,  1827.  H. 
LuDSN,  Hugo  Gr.,  Sec, :  Berlin,  1806). 

Uagbnbach.* 
OryiUBns. — The  distinguished  theologians  of 
this  name  were  of  Suabian  origin,  but  natives 
of  Basel.  —  1.  Simon  Grynceus^  bom  at  Vehrin- 
gen,  1493,  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Gryncr  (Latin- 
ised into  GrynsBUS.  —  Cf.  Virgil^  Aen„  IV.,  345 ; 
Eel,f  VI.,  72).  Having  early  exhibited  fine 
talents,  he  was  placed  in  the  renowned  school 
of  Simler  and  Gerbel,  in  Pforsheim,  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  credit  as  M.  A,  From  Vienna  he 
went  to  Buda  and  taught  school.  But  his  lean- 
ing to  the  views  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  soon 


roused  the  Dominteans  there  agninsi  hin.  Froa 
1524-29  he  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelr 
berg,  where  he  lived  in  strai|2^hcened  cirraoi- 
stances,  and  excited  the  enmity  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors by  his  attachment  to  tbe  pacramental 
doctrine  of  ZwingU.    In  1529  he  went  to  Spires 
to  meet  Melancbthon  at  the  DieU  and  obtaiQ 
anotlier  situation.      There  Dr.  J.   Faber  bad 
almost  effected  his  imprisonment;    his  eM»p€ 
was  thought  xtrj  providential  (Melan^  on  Dan. 
10;  Camerar,  Biog.  of  Melan.).     In  1529  he 
was  called  to  Basel,  through  Burgom.  J.  Mejer, 
and  Oecolamp.  (Hertog,  Oeoolamp.,  11^  17C}, 
to  take  the  plaoe  of  Erasmus.     The  sgitationi 
of  the  times  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visitiDg 
England,  where  he  was  requested  to  prep&re 
the  opinion  of  the  Reformed  thodlof^ians  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.     He  pre- 
pared this  paper  after  his  return  to  Basel.    At 
first  he  coincided  with  the  Swiss  theologians  in 
favor  of  the  divorce,  but  afterwards  changed  hit 
views,  through  Bocer's  influence.     Daring  the 
eventful  year,   1531,   Grynasus   witnessed  tbe 
death  of  Oecolamp.,  whose  succeaaor  in  office 
he  would  have  been,  but  for  his  anwillingnea 
to  compete  with  Myconius.    In  1534  Ulricb  of 
WUrtemberg  sought  his  assistance  in  introdu- 
cing the  Reformation  in  his  conntry ;  onbappilf 
his  labors  there  were  hindered  by  Schnepf.  0. 
took  an  active  part  in  the  first  Helvetic  (2d 
Basel)  Conf.  (see  Art.),  and  in  the  Conferences 
held  to  induce  the  Swiss  to  accept  the  Witten- 
berg Concord  of  1536.     His  last  public  service, 
worthy  of  mention,  was  his  participation,  as 
the  only  Swiss  delegate,  in  the  Conference  o( 
Worms,  1540.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  1541, 
deeply  lo  men  ted.    As  a  Greek  scholar  be  bsd 
few  equals,  and  in  character  he  was  rood^ 
courteous,  and  peaceable.    He  sustained  inti- 
mate relations  with  all  the  leading  men  of  his 
day,  and  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Bocer.    He 
was  the    shining  star  of   his  family,  which 
flourished  in  Basil  for  three  centuries  (cf.  Sim. 
Gr.,  clarissimi  qudndam  academice  Basil,  ikeoL 
etphihLy  Epistolce,  Accedit  index  aacimvm  ejus- 
dem  Gr.  Opp.  et  studio  edit.  CoU,  et  ed.    Ova. 
Tdbod.  Strcvdbr,  Basil.  1847.     A  biogr.  sketch 
by  Sti*etiber  in    the    Basil.  Taschenb.,  1S53. 
Melancbthon  in  the  Corpus  Re^.,  T.  IV.,  Nro. 
2418-19 ;  JoACH.  Cambrarius  in  the  pref.  to 

Theophrasti  opp.:    Basil,   1541). 2)  John 

Jacw  Grynceus.  son  of  Simon's  nephew  Thoinfl^ 
born  Oct.  1,  1540,  at  Berne,  where  bis  fjitlier 
was  professor  of  theology.  In  1546  the  fsmily 
removed  to  Basel,  where  John  was  persanded 
by  Simon  Suleer  to  embrace  the  Lutheran  ri^v 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  occupying  other 
stations  he  became,  1575,  Prof,  of  the  Old  T«»«t. 
at  Basel,  having  become  convinced  of  th^  error 
of  the  ubiquitarian  dogma.  His  situation  in 
Basel  having  become  unpleasant  thrnn^h  the 
animosity  of  Suleer  and  others,  he  gladly  8^ 
cepted  a  call,  1584,  from  John  Cossimir  of  th9 
Palat.  to  Heidelberg.  In  Jan.  1586.  after  Sal- 
cer's  death,  he  returned  to  Basel,  and  beciune 
Antistes  of  the  chnrch  there.  His  activitj  io 
this,  and  the  offices  therewith  connected,  iras 
highly  commended.  In  1588  he  attended  the 
disputation  at  Berne,  as  the  delegate  from  Buef. 
In  1612  he  became  blind.    He  died  Aug.  13| 
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1617.  He  was  the  aathor  of  several  ezejeetical  > 
works  on  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  and  manj 
sxnaUer  theoloeioal  treatises  (cf.  Athena  Bau* 
rica:,  p.  33.  Ochs,  VI.,  449.  J,  J.  Gr.  vita  ei 
mora,  &c.,  ed.  a  Job.  Jac.  it  IIibron.  a  Brunn: 
Basil,  1618.  EpUtolct  familiaret^  Ac.,  td,  Api- 
nua:  Korimb^  ei  AUorf,,il20)» — Z)JohHOryniguat 
burn  1705,  f  1744,  a  distinii^uished  OrieiitaUKt, 
and  eo-fuunder  of  the  Free  GrynsBan  Institute 
in  Ba8el.~-4)  Simon  Grynama^  born  1725,  f  1799, 
the  laat  of  the  family,  and  known  as  the  trans- 
lator of  several  French  and  £ngUsh  anttdeistic 
works.  Streubir.* 

Oaalbert  (Giovanni)  of  Pistoja,  fi>under  of 
the  Coeiiubite  order  of  YaUombrosa,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  Florence,  liyed  in  the  11th  century, 
lie  entered  the  monastnry  of  St  Minias,  and 
took  orders  in  1038.     But  desirous  of  livin;:  hy 
a  more  rijcid  rule  he  went  to  YaUombrosa,  1039, 
and  became  an  anchoret.    Others  soon  joineii 
biin,  and  an  order  was  founded,  consistin);  of 
reli);iou8,  serving  brethren,  and  laymen.     Thi;* 
in  trod  Motion  of  the  last  class,  designed  to  relieve 
the  religious  from  all  secular  cares,  was  among 
the  earlieMt  instances  of  the  kind.   Other  monas- 
teries adopted  G.'s  plan,  and  jttined  Yallombrt>Ka 
under  Qualbert  as  abbot,     lie  died  1093,  and 
wiis  canonised  by  Celestine  III.  in  1193.    The 
order  never  spread   extensively,  having  num- 
bered but  50  mtmasteries  in  Italy,  and  scarcely 
found  entrance  into  France.    The  original  dress 
was   gray  —  hence  the   members  were  called 
Gray  Friars.     Under  Abbot  Blasius  of  Milan, 
1500,  they  aesumed  a  brown  dress,  and  in  1G62 
they  united  with  the  Silvestrians  and  wore  a 
black  garb.     In  1681  they  again  separated  from 
the  Silvestrians. — (See  Joaa.  G.  vita  in  MabUl. 
Acta   SS„  11.,  273.      Hurter,  Qesch.  Pabst 
Innoc.  III.,  Th.  lY.,  133,  ftc.).    Neudeckbr.* 

Quardiaiit  the  name  of  the  superior  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery.  In  mediieval  Latin  the 
word  signifies  cuatoa^  from  ffuardia^  warda.  As 
the  Franciscans  humbly  assumed  the  name  of 
frairea  minarea^  so  they  declined  high*titlcd 
offices,  sucb  as  abbot,  prior  (see Du  Cange, «.  v.). 

Herzoo.* 
Ouibert. — Afler  the  death  of  Yictor  II.  the 
Empress  Agnes  appointed  Guibert,  a  talented 
and  influential  priest  in  Parma,  Chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.     His  first  business  was 
to  assert  the  King's  rights  in  the  election  of 
Nicholas    II.   {Deo.,    1058),  who   was    under 
Ilildebrand's  control.    This  placed  Guibert  in 
bitter  antagonism  to  Ilildebrand.    Guibert  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  law  of  election  so  framed, 
that  the  King's  consent  was  necessary ;  but  at 
the  next  election,  Alex.  II.  was  chosen  without 
regard  to  Henry  II.  or  Agnes,  and  inducted  by 
the  Normans.  Guibert  now  sought  to  withstand 
this,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  hatred  which 
prevailed  in  all  upper  Italy  against  the  rigoristic 
party,  and  thus  inciting  the  Lombards  to  de- 
mand a  Pope  approved  br  the  King  and  Upper 
Italy.    Cardinal  Hugo  the  Wise,  and  Prefect 
Cencias  opposed  Hildebrand's  Pope.    Thus  it 
Ikappened  that  Cadalus  was  chosen  Pope  at 
Basel  (Oct.  1061),  and  invested  with  the  crosier 
bv  the  King,  as  Ilonorius  II.    Subsequently  his 
•teotion  was  annulled,  and  Guibert  was  deprived 
«f  hii  office.    Bttt  after  the  death  of  iionoritts 


(1069)  he  again  oame  forth  and  succeeded  in 
being  chosen  the  Archb.  of  Ravenna,  partly 
through  Agnes,  who  then  bad  influence  at  Rome. 
This  See  was  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the 
pontificate.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  at  Rome 
that  such  a  favor  would  mo«t  effectually  conquer 
Quibert's  hostility.  Guibert  indeed  feigned  sub- 
mission to  Alexander  II.  (who  did  not  trust 
him),  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But 
whether  he  did  this  in  the  hope  of  thus  secur- 
ing further  advancement,  and  so  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  principle  for  which  he  had  been 
contending,  or  from  a  real  change  of  sentiment, 
cannot  be  decided.  If  the  former  motive  pre- 
dominated, it  was  unfortunate  for  his  scheme 
that  Alexander  died  so  soon  after  Guibert's  con* 
secration  (April  12,  1073),  and  dnring  his 
almence  from  Rome.  Ilildebrand  did  not  re- 
fuse the  tiara  himself.  Guibert  returned  to 
Rome,  and  acknowledged  Gregory  YII.  His 
only  chance  now  was  to  succeed  Cfregory.  But 
his  impatience  found  early  occasion  to  excite 
the  Lombards  against  the  Pope,  who  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness.  Had  Gregory  died 
then,  his  scheme  would  have  perished,  and  Gui- 
bert would  have  introduced  his  measures.  But 
the  Pope  recovered,  summoned  Guibert  to  a 
Synod  (Lent,  1075)  to  answer  for  his  course, 
and  on  his  not  appearing  suspended  him.  The 
enemies  of  the  Pope  now  gathered  around  Gui- 
bert. In  1080  thirty  bishops  met  at  Brixen  and 
elected  him  Pope ;  in  1084  a  Synod  convoked  at 
Rome  by  Henry  lY.  confirmed  this  choice.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Clement  III.  The  goal  of 
his  ambition  was  now  reached,  bat  at  the  same 
time  he  excited  the  implacable  hatred  of  Gre- 
gory and  his  party.  Gregory's  death,  in  1085, 
did  not  avail  him  now ;  be  never  had  peace  in 
Rome.  Anathema  after  anathema  was  hurled 
against  him.  In  1089  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Rome  under  a  promise  never  to  resume 
the  papal  chair.  Still  we  often  find  him  visit- 
ing the  city,  and  the  Kmperor  remained  true  to 
him.  In  1099  Paschal  II.  drove  him  from  his 
refuge  at  Alba.  Clement  fled  to  a  castle  and 
died  in  Sept.  1100.  He  was  buried  in  Ravenna 
but  to  put  an  end  to  wonders  said  to  occur  at 
his  grave  Paschal  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  dug 
up  and  cast  into  a  stream.  —  (See  Stbnzbl's 
Gesch.  Deutschl.,  &c.  Jaffa's  Hegeata  poniif, 
Rom,,  443-7).  A.  Yooel.* 

Ooido,  of  ArezaLO,  a  Benedictine  monk  who 
flourished  under  John  XIX.  (1024-^),  who  in- 
vited him  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a 
musician.  But  the  climate  disagreeing  with 
him,  he  returned  to  the  monastery  of  Pomposa, 
whence  envious  monks  had  expelled  him,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  (c.  1050).  His 
celebrity  as  a  musician  rested  upon  his  supposed 
contribution  to  the  science  —  the  invention  of 
notes,  of  different  parts,  of  pianos;  but  these  are 
of  an  earlier  or  later  date  (Forksl,  Gesch.  d. 
Musik.:  Lps.,  1801).  His  real  merits  consist 
in  bis  having  reduced  existing  materials  to  a 
praotioil  method.  —  (See  Gsrbbrt,  da  eaniu  ei 
muaiea  aacra,  T.  II.,  42,  Ac.  Bvsbt.  History 
of  Music.  Brendbl,  Gesch.  d.  M..  &e. :  Lps., 
1855).  Palmer.* 

Outdo  ( Gujft  Wido),  dea  Brea^  the  evangelist 
and  martyr  of  the  Holland  Wallooa  Chorohy 
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was  bom  e.  1540,  at  Moni,  in  Hennegaa,  and 
trained  in  the  Roman  Church,  until  bj  reading 
the  Scriptures  he  learned  evangelical  truth. 
Persecuted  at  home  he  fled  to  London,  and 
ioined  the  Walloon  Church  eetablinhed  there. 
Thence  he  returned  home  to  labor  as  an  itinerant 
evangelist,  preaohing  wherever  he  could  find 
hearers,  especially  in  Lisle.  When  the  congre- 
ntion  there  was  exterminated,  Quido  fled  to 
Uhent,  and  there  published  **  U  b&Um  de  lafoi" 
a  polemic  work  gathered  from  the  G.  Fathers. 
In  order  to  prosecute  classical  studies  be  went 
to  Geneva,  and  became  a  decided  adherent  of 
Calvin's  doctrine.  Returning  home  again  he 
resumed  his  former  labors,  and  established 
several  congregations.  After  the  conquest  of 
Geneva  (1667)  Gtty  was  taken  captive  in  flight, 
and  after  seven  weeks  imprisonment  was  put 
to  death.  He  met  his  end  with  Christian  forti> 
tude,  and  even  joy.  La  Grange,  who  had  been 
captured  with  him  was  his  companion  in  mar- 
trydom. — Guy's  prophecy,  that  his  bhtod  would 
water  the  seed  of  truth  sown,  was  largely  ful- 
filled. The  gospel  was  indeed  suppressed  in 
his  native  land,  but  the  scattered  witnesses  of  it 
spread  it  in  other  countries.—  (See  Hiaioire  d. 
Martyr* :  Gen.,  1617.  Lb  Lomo,  Kurt  hist.  Ver- 
haal  V.  d.  orrspnmg  d.  nederl.  gereform.  Kerken, 
Ac.:  Amst.,  1741,  4to.  G.  Brandt,  Hist.  d. 
reform,  in  en  ontrent  d.  Nederl.:  Amst.,  1671. 
Yrar  IN  Derxovt,  Gesohiedenis  d.  Nederl.  ller- 
vormde  Kerk :  Breda,  1818,  so.  Bspecially  the 
reply  to  this  last:  Van  d.  Kemp,  de  Eere  d. 
nederl.  hervormde  Kerk :  Rotterd.,  1830.  The 
hisUiries  of  the  Netherland  Evang.  Church  by 
Jacobson,  and  M.  Gokbel.  M.  Goebel.* 

Ottilbert,  St.  (born  1083),  ftmnder  of  the 
order  of  Guilbertines,  was  the  son  of  Josselin, 
lord  of  Sempringham  and  Tyrington,  of  which, 
after  completing  his  theological  studies,  he  took 
charge.  He  built  a  house  designed  for  seven 
young  women,  resolved  to  remain  virgins,  where 
they  lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  Other 
similar  houses  having  been  established,  Guil- 
bert  besought  Pope  Eugene  to  place  them  under 
the  Cistercians.  Eugene  refused,  and  Guilbert 
wishing  to  provide  other  means  for  managing 
his  institutions,  established  houses  for  canons, 
but  strictly  separated  from  the  others.  The 
women  lived  according  to  St.  Benedict's  rule, 
the  men  after  St.  Augustine's.  The  society 
soon  numbered  2200  men  and  several  thousand 
women.  Asylums  for  the  poor,  sick,  infirm,  iind 
for  widows  and  orphans  were  added.  G.  died  in 
1189.  Innocent  ill.  canonised  him  in  1202.  At 
the  Reformation  the  order  embraced  21  huuHCs, 
and  11  doubIe>roonasteries.  But  it  did  not  spreud 
beyond  England. — (IIurter,  Innocent  III.,  &c, ; 
IV..  230).  Herzog.« 

Oundolf^  the  originator  of  what  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretical  movement,  c.  1080-1130, 
in  the  dioceses  of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  and  of 
Liege.  Of  Gundulf  himself  nothing  is  known 
but  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and  moved  to  Upper 
Italy  probably  to  find  work  at  bis  trade,  weav- 
ing. The  followers  whom  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning over  to  his  views  declared,  on  being  sum- 
moned before  the  Bishcip  of  Liege,  that  they 
were  disciples  of  Gundulf;  but  held  no  doctrines 
at  variance  with  the  Church.    On  being  sum- 


moned before  Biahop  Gerhard  of  Gambrai,  bo'w* 
ever,  they  were  accused  of  teaching  flai^rmnt 
heresies,  denouncing  the  visible  Church,  Itm 
sacraments,  and  all  the  peculiar! tiea  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  especially  infant  baptiiini,  mai^ 
riage,  the  priesthood,  Ac.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  refute  these  charges,  but  recanted,  ood 
so  were  raleased.  —  (See  D'Acbert,  Spicil.  ed, 
II.,  T.  I.,  607-24.  Mamsi,  Concilia,  T.  XIX^ 
423,  Ac,  Hahn's  Gesch.  d.  Ketter  im  Mitceial- 
ter,  I.,  39,  Ac.).  A.  Voobi..* 

OustaVQS  AdolphiM,  Kinf^  of  Sweden,  and 
the   preserver  of   Protestantism    in  Gennapy 
(born  Dec.  9,  1594,  at  Stockholm,  and  reigned 
from  1611  to  1632),  was  the  son  of  Chariea  I., 
whose  grandfather,  Gustavus  Vasa,  had  esta- 
blished the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  and  Chris- 
tina, a  princess  of  Holstein-Gottorp.     He  bad 
natural  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  received  a 
careful  education.  In  military  nffaira  especially 
he  took  a  deep  interest ;  so  that  when  only  15 
years  of  age,  he  begged  his  father,  but  without 
gaining  his  point,  to  give  him  the  chief  con- 
mand  in  the  war  with  Russia  (1610).    How- 
ever in  1611  he  took  part  in  the  compaign,  and 
successfully  carried  out   several  expeditions. 
His  father  died  in  the  same  year  (Oct.  30),  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  assumed  the  government  of 
Sweden,  having  been  declared  of  age  by  the 
Diet.    He  brou}i;ht  the  wars  which  his  father 
hud  commenced  to  a  more  or  less  successful  ter- 
mination ;  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1613 ;  that 
with  Russia  in  1617,  after  gaining    conside- 
rable advantages  by  the  peace  of  Stolbowa ;  and 
that  with  Poland,  through  the  intervention  of 
France,  in  1629,  having  made  extensive  con- 
quests in  Prussian-Poland.    In  the  management 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  be  earned 
for  himself  the  raputation  of  a  wise  and  ener- 
getic ruler,  in  spite  of  his  many  wars.     He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by  the  jodicioas 
counsel  of  his  chancellor,  Axiel  Ozenstiern.  a 
distinguished  statesman,  who  served  him  with 
self-denying  faithfulness.  The  ecclesiastical  im- 
portance of  Gustavus  AHolphus  rests  on  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Of 
late  years  much. has  been  written  concerning 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  war,  and  his  plans  connected  with  it;  and 
the  views  on  this  subject  have  undergone  essen- 
tial   changes.      It  was    customary,   formerly, 
among  Protestant  historians,  to  magnify  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  with  undue  partiality  and  great 
naivete,  as  the  champitm  of  Protestant  faith, 
who  had  come  to  Germany  solely  and  alone  in 
order  to  save  the  evangelical  cauM  from  destruc- 
tion ;  now  men  like  Gfrorer,  Leo,  and  Bartbold, 
ctinceive  him  to  have  been  an  ambitious  con- 
queror, who  hypocritically  had  assumed  a  reli- 
gious mask,  and  as  a  foreigner  forcing  his  way 
into  Germany,  deserves  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  French.    These  new  views,  as  isi  gene- 
rally the  case,  have  been  carried  to  extremes. 
Tiiking  into  consideration  the  antecedents  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus ;  ramembering  that  be  was 
continually  engaged   in  wan  and  conquests; 
that  he  strove  to  gain  the  Polish  crown,  the 
dignity  of  Russian  etar,  the  Danish  kingdom; 
and  that  the  great  end  of  his  ambition  was  to 
secure  for  Sweden  the  position  of  a  first  claas 
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JSoropean  power— > it  cannot  be  dented  thnt  his 
participation  in  the  Qerroan  war  most  likewiiie 
appear  in  the  ligiit  of  the  policy  of  a  conqueror. 
It  was,  h(»weyer,  no  sudden  resolution  which 
induced  hioi  to  take  this  step ;  but  a  purpose 
that  gr&dually  ripened  and  attained  its  maturity 
on  occasion  of  the  sie^  oi  StraUund.     In  May, 
1628,  GustAvua  Adolphus  sent  ammunition  to 
this  city,  and  offered  further  assistance  ;  in  June 
he  entered   into  an  offensive  treaty  with  the 
burghers,  and  detailed  many  of  his  soldiers  to 
their  aid,  who  remained  in  Stralsund  after  the 
siege  bad  been  raised.    From  this  time  on  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war.    Am  enrly  as  the 
month  (»f  January,  ItfS,  he  had  prepared  his 
Diet  for  such  an  event ;  in  the  summer  of  1629 
he  took  counsel  with  Oxenstiern  in  reference  to 
it,  and  in  October  formally  laid  the  subject  be- 
fore the  piet,  which  at  first  strongly  opposed 
his  plans.     But  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  to  his  views  a  committee 
appointed  on  the  occasion,  and  this  committee 
issued  a  memorial  refuting  the  objections  that 
had  been    brought  forward  against  the  war. 
Meanwhile  Kicheiieu  bad  set  his  eye  upon  the 
King  of  Sweden,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  humble 
Austria ;  and  hence  helped  him  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Poland  mentioned  above.     Further 
negotiations  in  view  of  the  pecuniary  assistance 
offered  by  France,  were,  at  this  time,  without 
result.     But  soon  the  opportunity  fur  carrying 
his  plan  into  esecutiun,  appeared  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  have  arrived.    The  German  princes 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  rule 
of  Wallenstein,  and  his  fall  could  be  foreseen  ; 
and  so  the  King,  although  he  did  not  know  in 
what  manner  he  would  be  received,  left  Stock- 
holm (May  19  to  29,  1630),  with  an  army  of 
scarcely  15,000  men,  after  having  solemnly  bade 
farewell  to  his  Diet,  and  called  on  God  as  his 
witness  that  he  did  not  engage  in  tliis  expedi- 
tion out  of  love  for  war,  but  chiefly  in  order  to 
free  from  the  papal  yoke  his  oppressed  co-reli- 
gionists. On  June  25th  he  landed  on  the  island 
of  Dsedom;   near  Peenemlinde.    A  pamphlet 
written  by  his  directions,  and  circulated  in  Ger- 
many, set  forth  his  motive  in  undertaking  the 
enterprise.     His  progress  was  rapid.     The  old 
Duke  of  Pomerania,  Bogislav,  was  compelled 
to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Stetin,  and  to  pro- 
mise his  Dukedom  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
Uis  brtither- in-law,  the  Elector  George  William 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Elector  John  George 
of  Saxony,  hesitated,  at  first,  to  aid  him,  and 
tried  to  remain  neutral.    But  having  succeeded 
(Jan.,  1631)  in  effecting  a  treaty,  at  Biirwalde, 
with  Charnac^.  the  French  ambassador,  accord- 
ing to  which  France  for  five  years  was  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  400,000  rix  dollars,  and  Sweden  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Austria  with  an  army 
of  16,000  cavalry,  and  30,000  infantry,  he  forced 
the  two  Electors  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
him.     The  Saxon  army  now  joined  that  of 
Sweden,  and  on  Sept.  7»  1631,  the  battle  of 
Leipsio  was  fought,  which,  in  spite  of  the  shame- 
ful flight  of  the  Saxons,  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  imperialists.    That  Gustavus  A., 
After  this  victory,  did  not  immediately  hasten 
to  Vienna,  and  compel  the  Emperor  to  conclude 
A  p«ace  fayorable  to  the  Protestants,  is  regarded 


by  GfrSrer  and  others  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Swedish  King  was  more  anxious  to  secure  for 
himself  a  fruitful  part  of  Germany,  than  to  save 
the  evangelical  cause.  Gustavus  Adolphus  now 
overran  WUraburg,  where  he  established  a 
Swedish  government,  and  in  four  weeks  con* 
Quered  Aschuffenburg,  Frankfurt,  and  Mayence. 
Then  efforts  were  made  by  Bnindenburg,  Saxony 
and  Hesse,  to  bring  about  a  peace  ;  but  without 
success.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Gustavus  A. 
made  certain  demands,  so  it  is  said,  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire  (com* 
pare  the  account  of  KhevenhUller,  Vol.  All., 
p.  85,  80) ;  declaring,  amongst  the  rest,  that 
since  he  had  saved  the  German  empire  from 
destruction,  he  ought  to  be  elected  Roman  King. 
However,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Gustavus 
Adolphus  made  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  The 
only  cotcmporary  historian  who  mentions  the 
circumstance  is  KhevenhUller;  and  he  confesses 
that  the  demands  of  which  he  speaks,  had  be* 
come  known  merely  by  common  report.  In 
Protestant  works  there  is  no  intimation  cor- 
roborating Khevenhiiller's  account.  It  is  true 
that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  an  interview  with 
the  ambassadors  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  ex* 

Eressed  himself  to  the  following  effect:  "What 
e  had  conquered,  he  intended  to  keep ;  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  few  months'  pay, 
like  a  strolling  soldier;  and  if  he  returned  any 
part  of  his  conquered  possessions,  he  could 
claim  the  same  jura  superioritaiis  over  them, 
which  the  Emperor  f(»rnierly  had ;  moreover  the 
old  constitution  of  the  empire  was  worthless; 
the  Protestant  league  ought  to  separate  from  the 
Catholic,  and  choose  a  head  of  its  own,  espe- 
cially for  the  war."  The  position  taken  by  Gus- 
tavus A.,  us  here  set  forth  —  provided  that  his 
sentiments  have  been  correctly  reported  — was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  enterprise  which 
ho  had  commenced,  and  could  not  be  found 
fault  with  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  especially 
as  there  was  not  a  single  prince  in  Germany 
capable  of  directing  the  Protestant  party.  After 
having  defeated  Tilly,  on  the  Lech  (April  3, 
1632),  the  King  entered  Bavaria,  caused  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  and  his  heir  to  be 
taken  at  Augsburg,  and  reached  Munich,  where 
he  made  himself  very  popular.  In  Nnvember 
of  the  Bsime  year,  the  cc»mmand  of  the  imperial 
army  having  once  more  been  entrusted  to  Wal- 
lenstein, the  celebrated  battle  of  LUtsen  (in 
Saxony)  was  fought.  The  Swedes  were  victo- 
rious, but  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  slain.  His 
death  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Protestant 
cause.  Dissensions  paralysed  the  efficiency  of 
the  League,  and  in  consequence  of  the  catas- 
trophe it  suffered  at  Ncirdlingen,  the  war  was 
protracted  fur  fourteen  years  longer.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  motives  which 
brought  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Germany,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  religious 
enthusiasm,  that  he  bogan  his  enterprise  in  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  giving  by  his  interference 
a  favorable  tarn  to  the  evangelical  cause,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Germany  has  secured  the  liberty  of  intellectual 
development.  —  Sources  for  the  history  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  are:  E,  O,  Geijer,  Geschiehte 
Sohwedens,  Vol.  III.:  Hamburg,  1836.     A. 
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0Jr6rer,  Gustav  Adolf,  Koenig  yon  Schweden 
a.  8.  Zeic  Stuttgart,  1837  (3d  ed.  1852).  H.  Jjeo, 
Lehrbuch  d.  Universiilgeschiobte.,  Yul.  III.,  3d 
reviiied  edition :  Ilalle.  1853.  F.  W,  Barthold, 
Genobichted.groBsen  Deutschen  Kriegs:  Stuttg., 
1842.  K,  G,  Helbig,  Gustav  Adulf  u.  d.  Kur- 
fuersten  v.  Sachsen  u.  Brandenburg :  Leipsig, 
1854.  Klupfkl. — De  Schwtinitz, 

GiutaTiu  Adolphm  Society.  —  This  is  un- 

qoeittionably  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  tbe  modern  Evangelical  Cburch.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  it  was  tbe  aHsemblage  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  at  tbe  Sweden  monu- 
ment at  Llitsen,  tbe  spot  where  Gustavos  Adol- 
pbu8  fell,  on  Nov.  6,  1832,  tbe  2d  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  heroic  death.  Scbild,  a  mer> 
chant  of  Leipsio,  proposed  making  a  siz-pennj 
ooUeetion  throughout  Germany,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  hero.  A 
committee  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Grossmann 
of  Leipttic  as  chairman.  He  conceived  tbe  plan 
of  the  institution  as  it  now  exists,  desiring  that 
a  monument  more  enduring  and  appropriate 
than  any  of  brass  or  stone  might  be  reared  in 
commemoration  of  tbe  virtues  and  services  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  committee  accord- 
ingly issued  an  appeal,  Dec.  8, 1832,  soliciting 
six-penny  contributions  for  a  society  *'  to  aid 
needy  fellow-believers,  and  relieve  Protestant 
congregations  in  distress,  both  at  home  and  in 
other  countries."  A  similar  committee  to  that 
in  Leipsic  was  formed  in  Dresden,  with  Dr. 
Kiluffer  ns  chairman.  Both  met  and  adopted 
statutes  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment, Oct.  4,  1834.  The  management  of  the 
institution  rested  with  tbe  societies  of  those  two 
cities,  ench  presiding  in  turn,  but  that  at  Leip- 
sic administering  the  funds.  Thus  the  Ousiamis 
Jldolphvs  Society  »pmnf^  into  existence.  But  it 
did  not  meet  with  expected  sympathy.  The 
contributions  from  Southern  Germany  were  very 
slender ;  and  although  annual  reports  were  pul>- 
lished,  it  was  scarcely  known  beyond  Saxony. 
Tbe  Kinp  of  Prussia  and  Sweden  indeed  took 
interest  in  its  success,  but  on  Nov,  G,  1841,  its 
capital  amounted  to  only  12,850  thalers.  an  in- 
significant sum  in  comparison  with  the  wants 
of  the  society.  Increasing  demands  for  help 
suggested  the  necessity  of  some  changes  in  the 
statutes.  But  before  these  were  made  Legrand 
had  urged,  at  a  conference  of  clergymen  in 
Basel,  the  formation  of  a  society  to  aid  needy 
Evang.  churches;  and  whilst  this  matter  was 
agitated,  l)r»  Zimtnermann,  court-preacher  in 
Darmstadt,  issued  an  appeal,  Oct  31,  1841,  in 
behalf  of  a  similar  object  —  neither  knowing  of 
the  earlier  movement  in  Saxony.  The  appeal 
of  Dr.  Zimmermnnn,wbich  was  widely  circulated, 
called  forth  warm  responses  both  in  Germany 
and  Switserland.  —  After  an  understanding  be- 
tween Dr.  Zimmermann  and  the  Saxon  Society, 
a  general  meeting  was  held  in  Leipsic  in  Sept., 
1842,  when  the  friends  of  the  new  movement 
and  the  old  society  were  consolidated  into  "  The 
Evang.  Society  of  the  Gustavus-Adolphus  Insti- 
tution." Its  seat  of  government  and  central- 
point  should  continue  in  Leipsic.  At  tbe  second 
meeting  in  Sept.,  1843,  delegates  attended  from 
22  auxiliary  societies,  and  others  were  present 
from  cottlitrics  beyond  Germany,  which  wished 


to  unite  with  tbe  Society,  especially  from  Swit- 
zerland, where  Legratid'a  movement  bad   vae- 
ceeded.     At  Frankfurt  tbe  rules  of  the  Sma^ 
were  discussed  and  adopted.   Its  object  is  M^ta&bd 
to  be,  a  union  of  Protestants  to  aid  tbeir  bretbrea 
in  and  beyond  Germany,  who  are  unable  to  pn>- 
vide  themHelvcs  with  -the  means  of  grace,  wsA 
so  might  be  lu8t  to  tbeir  Cburch.     A  Ceotr&l 
Board,  located  in  Leipsic,  was  at  tbe  Itead  ^ 
the  Society.     In  each  country  or  prnvinee  a 
society  was    e!«tablished    with    branches    ^od 
auxiliaries.    Tbe  general  society  hold  meeting 
at  least  every  three  years,'and  at  dififerent  places; 
to  which  national  or  provincial  societies  send 
delegates.     Its  means  consi«t  of  tbe  anna&l  In- 
come on  investments,  contributions,   bequests, 
and  cburch  cfillections.    Of  the  receipts  of  lbs 
national  society  one-third  is  appropriated  by  thes 
to  needy  congregations ;  one-third  either  to  be 
sent  to  the  Centnil  Board  in  Leipnic  fur  congre- 
gations in  non-Protestant  district!*,  or  c«i  lie  re* 
mitted  directly  to  such,  by  the  National  Society ; 
one- third  to  be  paid  into  tbe  treaisury  of  tLe 
Central  Board,  either  for  investment  or  disburse' 
ment,  as  the  society  may  desire.     The  Board 
makes  an  annual  report  on  Nov.  6,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — Thus 
the  old  society  was  merged  in  thin  new  arranj^ 
ment,  and   its  funds  were  accordingly  tmod- 
ferred.    The  society  now  prospered.     The  Kio^ 
of  Bavuria,  indeed,  forbade  the  organixaiion  of 
auxiliaries  there,  or  even  the  acceptsince  of  aid 
by  any  of  his  subjects  (decree  of  Feb.  10, 1844i, 
and  denounced  the  movement;  bnt  the  intere^ 
of  tbe  King  of  Prussia  in  the  si>ciety  increased, 
and  he  favored  the  union  of  the  Prussian  Soc 
with  the  general  Soc.,  which  was  effected  at 
Gottingen,  in  Sept.,  1844,  when  the  existence 
of  more  than  150  associations  was  reported. — 
The  first  three  general  meetings  were  necessa- 
rily occupied,  mainly,  with  the  conBlituti«m  of 
the  society.     But  at  that  held  in  Stuttj^art,  1845. 
the  wants  of  suffering  brethren  claimed  more 
earnest  attention.     The  Central  Board  reported 
that  42,000  thalers  had  been  given  to  C2  congre- 
gations.— In  Sept.,  1846,  the  society  met  in  Ber- 
lin.    A  period  of  trial  now  commenced.     Dr. 
Rupp  in  Konigsberg  had  left  theNationiil  Church 
and  organized  a  free  congre^tiun.      And  ya 
he  attended  the  Berlin  meeting  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Konigsberg  society.     It  was  decided 
in  a  preliminary  meeting  that  he  C(»uld  not  be 
allowed  a  seat.     This  decision  gave  rise  to  a 
violent  controversy.     It  was  denounced  as  a 
violation   of   Christian   love.      Many   left  the 
society,  and  still  continue  eittranged.     But  mul- 
titudes also  joined  it  in  order  to  oppose  Kupp's 
exclusion.    The  decision  was  hailed  as  an  evi- 
denoe  of  vigorous  life.    At  Berlin  66,000  thalers 
were  reported  as  having  been  appropriated  to 
134  congregations.  —  At  tbe  next  meeting  in 
Darmstadt,  1847,  peace  was  restored.     It  was 
resolved  that  the  title  of  a  delegate  to  a  seat 
should  be  determined  by  the  assembly.     This 
year  73,000  thalers  were  reported  to  have  been 

Kiid  for  the  maintenance  of  169  congregations, 
uring  the  next  two  years,  however,  the  zeal  of 
many  cooled,  and  the  receipts  of  the  society  fell, 
in  1848,  to  37,000  thalers,  and  in  1849  to  21,000. 
Thb  discouraging  prospect  served  a  good  par- 
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86.  It  chastened  the  rejoioings  of  the  true 
ends  of  the  cause,  and  inflamed  their  zeal. — 
te  8ih  general  meeting  was  held  in  Eisenach, 

1850.  Although  rew  life  initpired  the  mem- 
rs  uf  the  society,  more  effectual  aid  was 
eded  ;  for  the  applications  increased  weekly. 

was  then  resolved  that  this  society  should 
•operate  with  the  work  of  the  Inner  Misnion, 
itbout  an  amalgamation  of  the  two.     The  re- 
iptfl  had  risen  again  to  40,000  thalers,  and 
'9  congregations  were  assisted.  —  At  the  9ih 
eeting  in  Hamburg,  1851,  the  society  in  Old 
avaria  was  admitted ;  47,000  thalers  were  re- 
lived, and  218  congregations  aided.    In  1852 
ioe  churches  built  by  the  society  were  conse- 
■ated.    The  society  that  year  met  in  Wiesba- 
•n,  and  each  day's  business  was  preceded  by 
iiblio  worship,   a  rule  observed  ever  since, 
be  receipts  were  58,000  thalers,  and  236  con- 
regftiions  were  aided. — In  1853  the  society  met 
i  Cuburg.    A  general  awakening  to  the  import- 
nce  of  its  mission  was  reported.    New  societies 
ad  been  formed  in  various  places,  including 
idies'  R()cietie8 ;  63,000  thalers  were  received, 
od  293  congregations  aided.    A  course  of  pros- 
erity  had  now  opened.    At  the  13th  meeting, 
1  Heidelberg,  1855,  the  receipts  reported  were 
7,000  thalers,  and  290  congregations  assisted. 
faring  the  previous  year  a  Swedish  society  had 
een  organized  at  Gothenburg.  The  speakers,  in- 
eed,  drew  sad  pictures  of  existing  destitutions, 
tut  the   blessing  of  God  was   attending   the 
iociety's  efforts. — At  present  the  union  consists 
146  main,  and  1000  branch  societies,  and  ez- 
ends  its  labors  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     It 
las  a  vented  capital  of  35,000  thalers. — Besides 
iccomplishing  so  much  in  the  instances  named, 
his  society  has  aroused  evangelical  Christians 
0  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  destitute  and 
lufiering  brethren,  and  so  given  an  impulse  to 
ither  beneficent  movements.  —  In  conclusion 
re  mention  some  of  the  periodicals  published 
n  the  interest  of  the  Society. — The  **  Darmstiid- 
er  Bote,"  ed.  by  Dr.  Grossmann,  and  Dr.  Zim- 
nermaon.  The  **  MiLrkische  Bote,"  ed.  by  Bel- 
ermann.  The  "Thliringer  BiJte."  ed.  by  Schmid. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Society  also  form  a 
unning  history  of  its  operations.     The  Society 
'or  the  publication  of  cheap  religious  works  for 
;he  people,  has  issued  a  hintory  of  the  Gustavus 
idolphus  Union  ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Zimroer- 
nann  has  appeared.      Da.  K.  Zimmbriiann.* 

Onyon  {Guioji),  Madame  her  writings,  fol- 
lowers, and  confessors,  Beriol  and  Lacomhe,  — • 
Feanne  Marie  Bouviere,  (born  April  13, 1648,  at 
Montargis  in  Orleans,  fJano  9, 1717,  in  Blois), 
vas  the  most  distinguished  among  all  modern 
nystics.  Her  married  name  was  de  la  Moth^ 
(jtnjon.  Chiefly  through  her  did  the  mystic 
quietism  of  Molmoi  (see  Art.^  spread  among 
the  French,  Hollanders,  English,  and  Germans, 
ind  also  into  the  Evangelical  Church.  Al- 
though she  ever  remained  a  strict  Rom.  Catholic, 
ind  wished  to  be  an  orthodox  one,  she  seems  to 
have  esteemed  all  who  had  true  Christian  love 
und  faith.  Her  superior  talents  and  deep  piety, 
however,  were  mixed  with  the  infirmities  of  her 
sex  and  age.  The  piety  of  her  day  and  people 
oonsisted  mainly  in  an  observance  of  external 
forma  of  devotion,  and  full  submisaion  to  the 
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directions  of  confessors  of  the  Roman  Church. 
To  become  a  monk  or  nun  was  synonvmoua 
with  conversion  and  religiousness.     This  sort 
of  piety  predominated  in  Mad.  Ouyon  during 
the  first  half  of  her  life,  as  she  herself  wrote  ia 
1688  (La  viede  Mad,  de  la  M.-G,^  tcriUpar  elU" 
mhne:  3  vols.,  Cologne,  1719).  —  The  wealthy 
noble  parents  of  Madame  Guyon  put  her,  a 
sickly  and  much  neglected  child,  in  the  Ursa- 
line  Convent.     There  her  character  was  formed 
under  strictly  ascetic  influences.  And  yet  vanity 
and  coquetry  filled  her  heart.     She  read  ro- 
mances, the  Bible,  the  Imitat.  of  Christ,  and 
saints'  legends.    The  life  of  Francis  of  Sales 
(see  Art.),  and  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Cbantal, 
made  the  deepest  impression  upon  her,  so  that 
in  her  twelfth  year  she  sought  to  imitate  that 
woman  in  the  severest  eelf-inflictions.    Having 
failed  in  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  get  into  the 
convent  of  the  Visitation,  she  attempted  to  prao- 
tice  ascetic  severities  upon  herself  outside  of  it. 
Thus  she  inflicted  upon  her  body  the  sorest 
chastisements,  and  continued  this  sanguinary 
discipline  even  after  she  bad  become  a  beauti- 
ful and  gifted  young  woman.     In  her  sixteenth 
year  she  married  M.  Guyon,  though  without 
loving   him.     The  misery  of  this   union  was 
aggravated  by  the  bad  temper  of  her  mother-in- 
law.    And  yet  her  temptations  to  vanity  and 
coquetry  continued.     But  after  trying,  unavail- 
ii^giy*  to  find  peace  by  outward  works,  a  pioua 
Franciscan  directed   her   to   look  within,  and 
strive    after  spiritual    communion  with  God. 
She  did  so,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate 
and  thorough  ^*  conversion*'  (1668).    Thus  she 
found  in  mysticism  what  she  had  sought  in 
vain    before.      Now  she    more   decidedly  re- 
nounced the  world  and  its  pleasures,  and  re- 
joiced that  her  beauty  was  marred  by  the  small- 
pox.    Increasing  domestic  troubles  she  boro 
with  meekness,  so  that  her  husband  thanked 
her  on  his  death-bed  (1676)  for  her  self-sacri- 
ficing faithfulness.    The  young  widow,  in  view 
of  his  death,  cried  out :  **  0  my  God,  thou  hast 
loosed  my  bands ;  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee." 
She  immediately  resolved  never  to  marry  again, 
although  she  did  not  take  the  monastic  vow 
until  1681. 

Her  Franciscan  counsellor  had  reluctantly 
taken  the  place  of  her  former  confessor,  who 
was  enraged  at  her  conversion  to  mysticism. 
He  directed  her  to  the  prioress  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Paris,  Genevieve  Granger,  "a  most  de- 
voted handmaid  of  the  Lord."  Following  her 
example  and  advice,  Mad.  Guyon  had,  in  1672, 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  "conversion"  be- 
trothed herself  to  Christ  as  her  bridegroom,  by 
signing  an  agreement,  with  her  own  blood.  She 
also,  at  her  friend's  suggestion,  made  Betioi,  an 
enlightened  mystic,  her  confessor.  A  sacred 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  them,  and  yet  she 
was  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual  gloom  from 
1673-80,  that  she  could  not  fully  open  her  heart 
to  him,  so  that  Bertot  could  never  fully  under- 
stand her  case.  After  his  death,  1681,  she  in- 
herited his  spirit,  so  that  she  might  aid  his 
spiritual  children.  She  edited  his  mystic  writ- 
ings, in  4  vols.:  Ia  Dirtdeur  myHique,  ooDtaia- 
iDg  also  twenty  letters  bv  herself.  Now,  too, 
her  darkoets  was  dispelled,  and  afWr  proTiding 
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for  her  two  sons,  the  yielded  to  a  reitive  mie- 
eionarj  impaUe,  under  which  her  fanaticism 
reached  its  height,  but  which  aUo  opened  the 
way  for  her  eztraordinnrj  enbsequent  labors. 
Primarily  she  felt  herself  called  to  strive  tu  con- 
vert Geneva,  and  secretly  fled  from  Paris  in 
1681,  taking,  by  the  advice  of  spiritual  counsel- 
lors, her  little  daughter  with  her  to  the  newly- 
erected  establishment  of  converted  Caiholics  at 
Gez,  near  Geneva.  But  she  could  not  rest 
there,  and  was,  besides,  concerned  for  the  health 
of  her  child.     So  she  wandered  forth  for  five 

J  ears,  through  Savoy,  Piedmont,  along  the 
Lhone  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  without  any 
definite  aim,  or  apparent  outward  rest,  and  yet 
meanwhile  attaining  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
mystic  perfection— to  complete  inner  tranquillity 
and  apathy.  Laeambe,  the  superior  of  the  Bar- 
nabites,  who  was  now  her  spiritual  adviser,  ex- 
ercised moHt  influence  over  her.  She  had  be- 
come slightly  acquainted  with  him  in  1671, 
through  her  brother,  the  Bamabite,  La  Mothe, 
and  on  meeting  him  again  at  Gez  felt  herself 
strongly  drawn  to  him.  Locombe  was  also  a 
disciple  of  Francis  of  Sales  and  Peter  Molinos, 
and  well  qualified  to  guide  her  into  the  mys- 
iieal  joys  of  Quietism.  Subsequently  the  pupil 
set  an  example  to  her  teacher.  Madame  Guy  on 
now  discovered  that  her  proper  work  was  not 
the  conversion  of  the  Reformed,  but  to  lead 
those  already  converted  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  inner  life.  Having  seen  in  a  vision  the 
woman  mentioned  in  Kev.  12: 1, 2,  she  fell  that 
she  was  to  become  a  mother  of  believers,  and  to 
bring  forth  spiritual  children.  This  vocation 
she  thenceforth  followed  under  severe  outward 
sufierings,  and  still  more  painful  inward  strug- 
gles,  during  all  which  she  was  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  vanity  and  spiritual  pride.  During  a 
night  prayer  at  Gex,  God  revealed  to  her  *'  that 
she  was  Lacombe's  spiritual  mother,  and  he  her 
son,"  whereupon  she  presented  herself  to  him 
as  such.  Thenceforth  their  inward  communion 
was  so  close,  that  it  operated  sympathetically, 
or  magnetically,  even  when  they  were  far  apart. 
This  naturally  gave  rise  to  suspicions,  although 
they  may  have  been  guilty  of  no  impropriety. 
She  calls  their  "union  an  indissoluble  unity, 
la  which  she  can  no  longer  distinguish  him 
from  God  himself." 

During  this  fanatical  period  Madame  Guyon 
also  felt  herself  suddenly  impelled  to  teach 
others  by  voice  and  writings,  and  this  in  the 
manner  of  all  mystics,  without  premeditation — 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  or  at  least  of 
a  spiritual  intuition.  It  was  thus  she  composed 
(1683)  that  truly  poetical  work:  2e«  Torrene, 
About  the  same  time  she  wrote  the  treatise 
upon  the  purification  of  the  soul  after  death,  in 
which  she  represents  the  woe  of  the  damned  as 
caused  not  by  pains  inflicted  from  without,  but 
by  an  unsatisfied  longing  after  God.  "The 
fire  of  purgatory  is  no  other  than  God  himself 

fkurifying  the  soul  by  his  divine  righteousness." 
Q  1684  she  wrote,  in  the  same  transported, 
almost  unconscious  magnetic  state,  her  mysti- 
cal exposition  of  Canticles  and  Revelation,  and 
her  other  explanations  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
which,  without  touching  upon  the  literal  sense, 
•he  MMtaotly  finds   an  allegorical  mystical 


meaning.     The  *'  Ifoyen  eottrt  ef  M^fatSk  de  \ 
faire  oraUon,"  which  acquired  such  importassfi.    ' 
she  had  composed  previously  ;  it  was  pnbliahod    ^ 
in  1684,  and,  with  her  "  Us  Tbrrms,"  led  to  her    . 
subsequent  persecution.     In  it  she  comnieB^s 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  heart,  aa  the  bighff»&   '• 
form  of  prayer. — Madame  Guyon  like  her  model.    ; 
Mad.  de  Chnntal,  founded,  shortly  before  her  re- 
turn to  Paris,  a  congregation  of  the  **  ehildhoccd 
of  Jesus,"  for  which  she  prepared  a  specHa. 
mle.     In  this  rule,  also,  she  exalts  the  vtrtne 
of  silent  meditative  prayer,  and  requires  tk&c 
man  shall  in  all  things  become  a«  a  child,,  m 
holy  simpleton.    **  A  truly  tranquil  persoo  eao- 
not  sin,  so  long  as  he  maintains  his  tranqaiOitw ; 
fiir  sin  is  without,  not  in  him,"  a  deciaratioa 
which,  as  was  natural,  was  groisslj  misiiitex 
preted  bv  many  of  her  adherents.     Coring  tkis 
period  she  had  many  revelations  io  traDap^nv 
and  visions,  of  which,  however,  she  apoke  mosw 
cautiously  in  later  life.  —  After  her  five  years' 
wanderings,  either  circumstances,  or  her  hean, 
led  her  to  seek  L.,  and  to  his  terror  ebe  faoisd 
him  in  Vercelli,  Piedmont     Ho  nceomp«Bie4 
her  to  Paris,  1686.  whither  she  had  been  called. 
Sufferings  awn i ted  them  both  there.     In  1687,. 
urged  by  the  French  court,  the  Pope  condemned 
Molinos   and    the    quietistio  doctrine,   and   & 
persecution  of  its  adherents  broke  oat.     La- 
c<»mbe  was  seized  and  kept  in  various  priaoi&a 
distant  from  Paris  until  his  death.     Madame 
Guyon,  through  her  enraged  brother.  La  MoUke, 
was  confined,  Jan.,  1688,  in   a  mounsterj  in 
Paris,  and  rigidly  examined  concerning  her  doc- 
trines and  writings.    Although  resigned  to  her 
doom,  and  that  of  Lacombe,  with   whom  she 
maintained  a  wonderful  spiritual  communion, 
and  occupying  her  time  in  writing  her  own  Uogra- 
phy,  &c.,  she  still  used  all  means  to  regain  ber 
liberty,  and  actually  succeeded  in  16S9,  through 
the  influence  of  Mad.  Maintenon.      She  then 
lived  some  years  with  her  unmarried  daughter, 
and  by  herself  in  Paris,  much  respected  at  the 
court  and  by  mystical  friends,  wh<iee  inoeasiog 
number  seemed  a  fulfilment  of  her  pnipbecj. 
Among  these  was  jp^n^n  (see  Art.,  and  Ba^ 
suet),  to  whom  she  addressed,  July,  1689,  her 
short  treatise :  *'  The  way  to  God  and  the  reunion 
of  the  soul  with  llim."     Meanwhile,  in  conse- 
quence of  Bossuet's  strife  with  Fenelon,  a  new 
persecution  assailed  her ;  neither  could  she  re 
frain   from    efforts  to    multiply   her  spiritual 
family.     In  vain  she  vindicated  ber  writings  in 
the  ^^Apohgie  du  moyen  court,"  etc,  1690,  and 
Justification,  1694.   In  1695  she  was  compelled, 
before  a  court  of  inquiry,  to  retract  thirty  quie- 
tistio doctrines,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  she 
was  again  seized  and  imprisoned  for  ten  yean 
in  Yincennes,  Vangirard,  and  theBastile.  Even 
the  wretched  Lacombe  was  used  against  her, 
bv  getting  him  to  write  letters,  some  expressiimc 
of  which  bore  a  shameful  interpretation  against 
Madame  Guyon,  and  in  which  he  called  on  her 
to  confess   and   renounce  the  mistakes  which 
both  had  committed.     When  these  were  read, 
she  calmly  replied  that  Lacombe  must  be  in- 
sane.  He  really  became  so  soon  afler,  and  died 
in  1699,  in  the  insane  house  at  Cbarenton.    In 
1700  Bossuet  himself  declared  that  in  the  whole 
controversy  the  consequences  of  Madamo  Guyun's 
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ioctrine  bad  nothing  to  do,  she  herself  haTing 
dwajB  deprecated  them ;  —  henoe,  after  Fene- 
od's  overthrow,  1701,  she  was  released  from 
•onfinement.  Bat  at  first  sho  was  sent  into  the 
^onntry,  to  her  daughter's,  and  then  to  Blois* 
IT  here  tibe  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  in  peace 
ind  qaiet,  honored  and  admired  by  all  aronnd 
ler,  fur  her  patience  and  resignaUon,  and  visited 
>ften  by  her  son  who  lived  near  by,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Blois.  No  word  of  reproach  against 
ler  enemies  ever  escaped  her  lips,  but  she 
rather  vindicated  them  as  having  acted  accord- 
ng  to  conviction.  She  lay  most  of  the  time 
lick,  but  daily  attended  mass  in  her  chapel, 
uid  every  other  day  took  the  sacrament.  Many 
Viends  from  France,  Germany  and  England 
risited  her,  and  she  kept  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  all. 

A  coHeoticm  of  her  smaller  works  was  pub* 
ished  in  1704  by  Wetstein,  Amsterdam :  OpuS' 
mks  spirihteU^  edited  perhaps  by  P.  Poiret  (see 
krt.j,  who,  1713-22,  published  her  entire  works 
n  39  vols.,  Amst.  Most  of  ber  works  were  also 
nioelated  and  published  in  German.  Some  of 
ler  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper.  —  The 
urcle  of  her  adherents  was  continued  after  her 


death,  including  persons  of  rank,  some  of  whom 
were  Germans.  Poiret,  G.  Arnold,  and  Ter- 
steegen  were  of  the  number.  Stilling,  in  his 
Theobald,  describes  the  great  influence  of  her 
writings  (see  also  Berleburg-BUde), 

M.  GOEBBL.* 

Oyrovagi  were  wandering  monks,  who,  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  fixed 
abode,  or  to  the  toil  of  laboring  for  their  suste- 
nance, travelled  around  among  the  monasteries 
nnd  cells  of  their  more  earnest  brethren,  taking 
each  in  rotation  (hence  their  name.  Isidore  of 
Sev.  calls  them  cirevmeeUionea,  see  Donaiists). 
The  evils  of  such  a  class  are  obvious.  They 
disturbed  the  meditative  quietness  of  those  on 
whose  hospitality  they  intruded,  and  proved  a 
dangerous  medium  of  circulating  slanders  and 
heresies.  Augustine  (de  opere  monack.  c,  2S) 
and  Cassian  {eoUaHo  18)  in  vain  denounced 
these  vagabond  monks.  Not  until  the  rule  of 
Benediiit,  in  the  18th  cent.,  became  ascendant, 
was  occidental  monasticism  reduced  to  coenobite 
regulations.  — Unsettled,  roving  clergymen  are 
nlsd  sometimes  called  Gyrovagi.  —  (See  Mab- 
TENi,  Comm,  in  Regvlam  S.  P,  Bened. :  Paris, 
1690,  p.  63,  &c.).  A.  VooEL.* 
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Eabakknk. — In  the  brief  book  of  this  pro- 
)het,  more  than  in  any  other,  we  find  an  ener- 
getical rebuke  of  sin,  a  noble  indignation,  com- 
)ined  with  profound  piety  and^luvo,  at  the  apos- 
asy  of  his  beloved  people.  He  treats  his  theme, 
Jso,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  rather 
)Iaeing  scenes  before  us  in  the  outlines  of  a 
iving  reality,  than  depicting  them.  In  the 
)reBent  he  sees  only  spoiling  and  violence, 
'  strife  and  contention."  Every  sphere  of  social 
ife  is  desolate,  like  a  country  blasted  with  the 
)oi8onous  breath  of  sin.  Peace  has  fled ;  anarchy 
prevails ;  law  is  despised ;  and  righteousness 
)as  become  a  mockery  (1:3,  &c.)»  And  yet 
he  people  stop  their  ears  against  the  warnings 
)f  the  prophets.  Therefore,  the  Lord  must 
)anish  his  people  in  order  to  break  up  their 
hardness  of  heart.  The  Chaldeans  shall  be  the 
'od  in  his  hand  ;  they  shall  fall  upon  his  people 
ike  springing  leopards,  and  devour  them  like 
'avening  wolves  (1:8).  But  it  is  worthy  of 
lotice,  that,  ft«i  the  prophet  proceeds,  he  repre- 
lents  God  himself  as  appearing  to  overthrow 
he  reckless  and  sacrilegious  invaders  (1  :  12, 
kc. ;  2 : 1,  &g.).  As  a  furerunner  of  the  apostle 
le  utters  that  great  sentence  of  humiliation  and 
exaltation :  '*  the  just  shall  live  by  faith"  (2 :  4). 
The  condemnation  of  idolaters  is  pronounced, 
ind  the  spread  of  the  glory  of  God  triumphantly 
)roclaimed  (2:5,  £o;  14,  &c.).  The  book 
tloses  with  **  a  prayer."  But  only  the  Ist  verse 
las  the  form  of  a  prayer.  The  rest  is  intimately 
tonnected  with  the  preceding  prophecy.  The 
earfulnesa  of  the  speedy  judgments  he  invokes 
ipon  the  Chaldeans,  fills  his  own  heart  with 


terror,  and  he  implores  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  wrath  to  remember  mercy.  Still  he  cannot 
withhold  a  description  f>f  the  terrible  execution 
of  vengeance.  The  theophanv  here  exhibited 
is  the  most  glorious  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Test. 
(3. :  3,  &c.).  And  yet  Habakkuk  closes  the 
scene  with  words  full  of  hope  and  comfort 
(3  :  17,  &c.).  —  From  the  closing  words  it  has 
been  inferred,  justly,  that  Habakkuk  was  a  Le- 
vite ;  a  fact  which  is  clear,  also,  fn»m  the  lyric 
tone  and  form  of  the  Inst  chapter.  For  H.  wears 
the  mantle  both  of  a  prophet  and  a  poet ;  he  is 
at  once  a  Jeremiah  and  Asaph.  —  We  know  no 
more  of  him  than  his  name,  excepting  as  un- 
certain tradition  has  adorned  his  life  (see  Db- 
LiTZSGH,  de  H,  vita,  &c.,  1844J.  Luther  gives  his 
name  the  tender  signification  of  "taking  to 
one's  heart,"  in  reference  to  his  cordial  concern 
for  his  people.  There  is  not  even  an  inscription 
to  indicate  under  whose  reign  he  prophesied. 
But  whatever  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  an- 
other period,  it  seems  moMt  probable,  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  especially  from  the  great  dread 
expressed  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Chul- 
denns,  that  Habakkuk  prophesied  under  Jelioia- 
kim. — (See  Umbrbit,  Einl.  su.  Hnb.  276-7  ;  the 
commentaries  of  Ewald,  Hitzig,  nnd  Delitzsch  ; 
and  that  of  Umbreit,  or  the  minor  pn>phets). 

UMBREIT.* 

Eadad.  —  1)  The  eighth  of  Inhmael's  twelve 
son«,  1  Chron.  30.  —  2)  and  3)  The  fourth  and 
eighth  Kings  who  reigned  in  Edom  before  they 
had  one  in  Israel ;  Gen.  36 :  35, 36, 39 ;  1  Chron. 
1 :  46,  47,  50-51.  —4)  A  prince  of  Edom  who 
got  to  Egypt  when  David  exterminated  the  men 
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9f  Edom,  became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  and  after  David's  death  attempted  to 
recover  Edom,  1  Kings  11 :  14-22.  —  5)  A  King 
of  Zi>ba,  surnamed  Ezer  (ezoeptinjc  in  1  Kings 
11  :  25).  Twice  defeated  by  David,  he  aUo  in* 
Tolved  his  auxiliary,  Damascus,  in  ruin,  and  had 
to  raise  the  siege  of  llamath.  The  flight  of  one 
of  his  bravest  generals,  Rezon,  by  which  H.'s 
force  was  weakened,  nevertheless  proved  advan- 
tageous, for  David  overcome  the  fugitives,  and 
Kezon  was  slain.  Hence  Hadad  was  enabled 
to  wage  war  against  Solomon  (2  Sam.  8 :  3-12  ; 
1  Kings  11 :  23-25),  having  become  King  of 
Syria.  This  is  the  most  natural  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Dr.  Prbssel.* 

Hadad  £immon.  named  in  Zech.  12  :  11,  as 
the  place  of  a  great  lamentation,  over  the  death 
of  some  great  person,  as  the  type  of  the  greatest 
of  all  liimentaiions  in  Jerusalem  over  its  dead. 
The  reference  is  not,  as  some  say  (Hitsig)  to 
the  Adtmiit  worship,  but  to  the  death,  most  pro- 
bably, of  King  Josiah,  who  died  after  the  battle 
of  Megiddo.  Bitter  (Erdk.  2  Aufl.  Th.  16,  p. 
699 1  Hiiys  that  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
llaaad  Rimmtm  is  identical  with  Megiddo  or 
LejjOn,  until  those  districts  have  been  more 
accurately  examined  and  measured.  Robinson 
and  V.  Raumer  hold  opposite  opinions  on  the 
subject.  This  variety  of  opinion  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  different  distances  given  by  diffe- 
rent itineraries. — (See  IIieron.,  ad  e.  12,  Sach.^ 
who  says — **Adad  Remmon  estjuzta  Jezradtm — 
hodie  vocatur  MaximianopolU  in  campo  Maged' 
don.  —  Rbland,  Palestine.  Robinson,  Palest. 
BiU.  sacra.  Vol.  II.,  1,  p.  220-21.  t.  Raumer, 
Pal.  3  Aufl.,  402-3.  Ritter.  Erdk.  2  Aufl., 
XL,  552).  Dr.  Pressel.* 

Hades.  —  At  first,  'Ai^fn  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  name  of  Pluto,  the  Ood  of  the  nether 
world,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
nether  world  itself,  the  abode  and  estate  of  the 
departed,  and  corresponds  to  Orcus  or  the  in- 

ferna  of  the  Latins,  and  ^^XB^  o^  '^^  Hebrews. 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  was  regarded  as 
a  place  of  final  reward  and  punishment  and 
contained  its  Elysium  and  its  Tartarus.  The 
life  led  there  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  upper  world,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  inhabitants  were  shades,  forms  without 
substance. 

Fn>m  this  heathen  view  of  the  future  state 
thai  of  the  Old  Test,  differs  less  than  might  be 
supposed.     Life  and  immortality  had  not  yet 

been  brought  to  light.     /^{{{J^  can  scarcely,  as 

some  moderns  think,  come  from   /J^tS^*     ^^  >> 

derived  rather  from  /(tiS^*  ^  demand,  and  signi- 
fied the  place  that  demands  all  (Prov.  27  :  20), 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  righte- 
ous as  well  as  the  wicked.  Gen.  37 :  35 ;  1  Sam. 
28 ;  Hab.  2:5;  Ps.  6 :  6 ;  89  :  48.  In  Ps. 
94 :  17 ;  115  :  17,  it  is  represented  as  a  silent 

flace :  in  Job  10 :  21,  as  dark ;  in  Numb,  16 :  30, 
3,  and  Job  11 : 7, 8,  as  a  place  of  rest,  deep  down 
in  the  earth ;  in  Ps.  6  :  5 ;  89  :  48 ;  Is.  38  :  18 ; 
Bed.  9  :  10 ;  Job  3  :  17-19  ;  14  :  7 ;  Is.  14  :  9, 
as  without  charm,  uncomfortable,  where  all 
who  go  thither  lead  a  dull,  joyless,  shadowy 


existence.  Hence  7^*13K  ^^  vonaetim^  oiedu 
a  synonym  of  7^{{2^>     Meanwhile,  as  the  ex- 

« 
• 

pectation  of  a  Messiah  became  more  and  mon 
clear,  hope  of  an  awakening  from  the  slowber 
of  death,  of  a  coming  to  God,  aro»e  (P».  llAi; 
Eccl.  3  :  21 ;  12  :  7  ;  Is.  25  :  8 ;  26  :  19:  i]o»t 
13  :  14),  and  Dan.  12  :  2,  13  apeaks  of  a  rtrm- 
reotion  *'  at  the  ends  of  the  dnyn/'  an  avakeih 
ing  of  some  to  everlasting  life*  and  of  boom  to 
everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 

In  the  Apocrypha  the  same  view  prevails. 
The  Book  of  Sirach  shows  no  advance,  and  eTe:i 
retrofsression  (17  :  28,  30),  whilnt  2  Maco.  (2:9 
and  12 :  43-45)  speaks  both  of  the  rewsnimf 
of  the  pious  dead  and  of  a  resarrection.  Tb« 
Book  of  Wisdom,  too,  proclaims  in  animat«<l 
style  the  blessedness  of  the  righteoas  and  tbe 
punishments  of  the  wicked  at  "  the  dav  i«f  drci 
sion"  (2  :  22 ;  3  :  1,  10.  18 ;  5  :  15,  16^  6 :  19). 
In  what  relation  they  stood  to  ^^  is  not  u 
clear.  Still  it  seems  that  by  fiBin  was  roeftm 
the  whole  sphere  beyond  the  grsive,  and  that 
d^^opffia  (Wisdom  6  :  19)  had  much  the  nai« 
moaning  as  dyocrto^K  (2  Mace.  12  :  43).  Wbst 
elucidation,  finally,  the  doctrine  of  the  re^arreo* 
tion  received  from  the  school  of  Pbariseeit,  caa 
be  learned  in  part  from  Josephus  and  in  part 
from  the  New  Test. — (Comp»  Fr,  BdUchtr,d€ 
inferis  rebusque  post  mortem  ftUuHs  ex  Btbre- 
onim  et  Grcecorum  opinionibus :  Vol.  I.,  Drwd., 
1846. 

In  the  Kew  Test,  various  terms,  bormred 
from  the  language  of  the  age,  are  used  to  desi^ 
ntite  the  other  world.  Their  eznct  metimn^  'a 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Eiipecially  is  this  tb« 
case  with  7^17$.    Twice  it  occurs  in  qootatioos 

as  a  translation  of  ^J^XtJ^  (Acta  2  :  27 ;  1  Cor, 

15  :  55).  With  the  exception  of  Matt  11 :23. 
and  parallel  passages,  where  the  ktf  f5ov  tafor 
fii^aCtadtu  must  be  underntood  as  reffrring 
metonymically  to  total  perdition,  it  sppean 
throughout  in  direct  connection  with  ^rafof. 
Even  the  ftvXtu  $5ov  (Matt.  16  :  18}  can  onlj 
refer  to  the  annihilating  powers  of  death.  ^Ve 
meet  the  rich  man  also,  after  his  death,  in  hades. 
In  Rev.  6  :  8  Hades  follows  Death  on  the  pale 
horse,  showing  that  death  causes  a  removiil  ioto 
hades.  At  the  final  judgment  (Rev.  20:  \X 
14),  the  sea,  death  and  hades  give  op  the  dead 
contained  in  them,  whereupon  —  not  the  latter, 
but  death  and  hades  will  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  t.  c,  cease  to  exist.  To  Christ,  the  eTe^ 
living  One,  who  was  dead.  Rev.  1  :  18,  assigei 
power  over  death  and  hades,  and  his  resarrec- 
tion (Acts  2 :  27,  31)  is  to  be  regarded  as  1 
coming  forth  of  his  soul  out  of  hades,  or  irbat 
(according  to  v.  24)  is  the  same  thing,  an  a  look- 
ing of  the  Mvit  fov  ^avdriw.  In  like  lisnDtf 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  styled  in  1  Cor. 
15  :  55,  a  victory  over  death  and  hades. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear,  that  by  ^ifi  we  wwi 
understand  the  place  and  condition  into  which 
man  falls  at  death,  and  from  which  the  reso^ 
rection  and  final  judgment  set  him  free.  Such 
was  the  universal  idea  of  the  Jews,  and  the  I'ie* 
Test  expressly  assigns  the  soul  of  CkrvL  no 
less  than  that  of  the  rich  man.  to  hade*.  Neither 
fiaoxi}  (1  Pet  3  :  19 ;  oomp.  11 :  6),  nor  a0»9M 
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[Rom.  10:  7)  ean  be  distinguished  from  hades ; 
ind  it  mun  not  be  overlooked  that  both  fiOnaxri 
Rev.  20 : 7)  and  especially  &0v00os  (Rev.  20 : 1- 
I;  9:2,  11,  and  probably  17  :  8,  and  Luke 
$  :  31)  are  applied  also  to  the  Satanic  region, 
:he  place  of  damnation  in  the  full  sense./ it  is 
:he  same  likewise  with  yiiwo.  Whilst  there  is 
lo  passage  that  forbids  us  from  including  the 
dlace  of  future  punishment,  according  to  the 
language  of  our  Lord  in  the  three  Gospels,  under 
he  idea  of  hades,  other  passages  represent  as 
3urning  there  the  everlasting  fire  (Mark  9  :  43 ; 
Sdntt.  18  :  8,  9)  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
int^els  (Matt  25  :  41,  46).  According  to  these 
»pre8»ion8  ytiwa  would  be  synonymous  with 
.be  xdfttpof  rov  ftvpof  (Matt  13  :  412,  50),  into 
ivhicb,  at  the  end  of  ibe  world,  the  wicked  will 
>e  cast,  to  which  also  reference  is  made  in  the 
>hra8e  anotof  to  2|wrcpov.  On  the  other  hand, 
:he  xoXftoi  'A^poa/*  (Luke  16  :  22),  according  to 
;he  prevailing  linguistic  usage  of  the  Jewish 
:beclogy,  can  only  exist  in  hades,  although  it  is 
lepnrated  from  the  place  of  torment  by  an  im- 
>a8eable  gulf.  It  forms  the  sphere  reserved  for 
,he  folluv^ers  of  the  faithful  Abraham  (comp. 
Viatt.  8:Jl;  Joseph.  Maco.  16).  And  since 
here  is  no  ground  to  suppose  an  internal  con- 
radiction  between  Luke  23  :  43 ;  Acts  2  :  31 ; 
md  1  Pet  3  :  19,  we  must  include  ycopa^eMof 
ileo  in  hades,  and  regard  it  as  only  another 
lame  for  soXKof  'A|3paaft.  Thus  it  ftires  with 
caf>adfMO(  as  with  fiAaaer,  aJ^voooi  and  ytiwa, 
lince  the  word,  at  least  in  2  Cor.  12  :  4  (v.  2, 
'pfrTOf  ovpayof ),  and  Rev.  2 :  7,  stands  for  heaven 
>r  the  place  of  happiness. 

To  this  result  then  we  come.  'A^iijf  m  the 
^cw  Test,  is  an  eschatological  name  of  a  very 
general  character,  like  the  phrase  other  world. 
Although  the  idea  of  place  is  inseparably  con- 
lected  with  it,  it  is  to  be  considered  mainly  as 
he  state  theU  follows  deatht  which  may  be  one 
^f  happiness  or  one  of  misery.  A  careful  ana- 
ysis  shows,  however,  that  the  terms  used  to 
express  this  must  not  be  exclusively  confined 

0  the  time  which  precedes  the  second  coming 
)f  Christ   Indeed,  the  New  Testament  does  not 

1  raw  a  clear  line  between  the  state  of  individuals 
te/bre  and  after  the  iaxdtti  i7^pa,  though  it 
nakes  everything  depend  on  the  decision  of  the 
ast  day.  It  seeks  rather  to  show  men  that 
Alvation  and  perdition  are  conditioned  by  a 
;oiiinionioQ  of  life  with  Christ  Jesus.  Doctrinal 
)reci8ion  was  less  necessary  in  the  apostolic 
kge,  since  the  end  of  all  things  was  supposed  to 
ye  very  near  at  hand. 

A  cursory  glance  at  dogmatic  history  reveals 
i  atranf^e  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  hades. 
Regarding  it  simply  as  a  transient  abode  of  all 
.he  departed  until  the  resurrection,  the  glorified 
nartyrs  only  excepted,  the  primitive  Church 
lid  not  succeed  in  keeping  itself  free  from  the 
current  ideas  of  the  heathen  world  and  of  later 
Judaism.  The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  re- 
ception of  the  believers  into  heaven  Justin  re- 
jecu  as  heretical  (Dial,  e,  Fr„  {  80).  Tertul- 
ian  (de  anima,  c,  55)  attempts  to  demonstrate 
;hat,  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequestrari 
In  diem  Domini,  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
Bvhether  Cyprian  held  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
middle  state.    The  Gnostics,  since  this  earth 


was  considered  as  their  nether  world,  taught 
that  at  death  the  fmeumatici  were  taken  up  into 
the  7(%r^^|ta,  From  the  time  of  Origen,  and 
chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  devil  had  by  the  seduction  of 
man  acquired  the  power  of  death  and  with  it 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  from 
whose  gloomy  realms  he  would  not  suffer  souls 
to  ascend  to  God,  gradually  gained  ground. 
Hades  comes  thus  to  have  much  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  word  hell  now.  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  view  was  finally  adopted,  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades  it  was  despoiled,  and  be- 
lievers removed  into  Paradise,  so  that  since  the 
coming  of  Christ  the  temporary  punishment  of 
hades  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  eternal.  In  the  Western  Church  the 
doctrine  took  another  form.  As  soon  as  the 
dogma  of  purgntory,  developed  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  promulgated,  it  met  with  universal 
opprobation.  In  the  midst,  between  heaven 
and  hell,  though  nearer  the  former,  were  situ- 
ated two  regions,  the  limbus  infantum,  and  the, 
now  empty,  limbus  patrum.  In  the  latter,  the 
same  as  Abraham's  bosom,  the  pious  of  the  Old 
Testament  had,  on  account  of  original  sin,  to 
undergo  the  poena  damni,  yet  without  feeling 
any  suffering.  The  Church  of  the  Reformation 
at  once  rejected  purgatorial  fire  and  limbus, 
but  holding  simply  to  heaven  and  hell  for  the 
departed  of  aU  ages,  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Ilenco  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  18th  cent,  the  doctrine  of  a 
status  medius  was  revived  and  defended  on 
scriptural  grounds  by  Lightfoot,  King,  Burnet, 
and  Pearson  of  England,  and  later  by  a  num- 
ber of  Pietists,  till  now  it  meets  with  very  gene- 
ral favor. 

In  fact,  if  evangelical  theology  teaches,  that 
the  completion  of  the  personality  of  the  crea- 
ture can  only  take  place  in  the  resurrection,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admit  a  middle  state  for  all 
who  pass  out  of  the  present  world  by  death  — 
call  that  stato  what  we  may,  Sheol,  Hades, 
Middle  Place,  Nether  World,  or  Kingdom  of  the 
Dead.  A  correct  view  of  death  and  the  neces- 
sary identity  of  the  person  both  before  and  in 
death,  renders  it  clear  that  the  condition  of  the 
individual  in  that  world  stands  in  full  harmony 
with  his  personal  worth,  measured  by  the  divine 
standard.  For  believers  this  makes  the  middle 
state  a  being  with  the  Lord,  a  dwelling  in  the 
ro:iny  mansions  of  the  Father,  whilst  unbelievers 
only  find  there  the  beginning  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion. Lazarus  is  carried  by  angels  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  and  is  comforted  :  the  rich  man 
suffers  torment  in  hades. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  ques- 
tions connected  with  it,  see  Oilder*s  Lehre  v.  d. 
Erschein.  Jesu  Christi  unter  d.  Todten :  Berne^ 
1853,  where  the  literature  pertaining  to  it  is 
also  given.  GVdbr. — Pbrter, 

Hadoram— one  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  10  :  27),  whose  descendants  migrated  to 
southern  Arabia  before  the  Abrahamites  (Ewald, 
Isr.  Gesch,,  I.,  337  (1st  cd.).  He  represents 
also  a  tribe  of  that  great  Arabic  race,  which 
Plol,  6,  7,  10,  25.  26,  and  Plin,  Hist,  Nat,  call 
Adramites.  These  historians  say  they  dwelt 
pivrtly  adjacent  to  the  Chatrammites  or  Chatro- 
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moiites  (Gen.  10  :  26),  and  partly  among  them. 
ErAtoathenes  calls  tbem  the  S.  £.  ArabianR, 
irith  Sabata  for  their  chief  city,  and  says  the 
Sabeans  dwelt  40  days'  travel  from  their  borders. 
According  to  others  their  country  extends  to 
the  Persian  gulf.— 2)  Adoram  (2  Sam.  20 :  24 ;  in 
1  Kings  4 :  G,  it  is  written  Adoniram)  had  charge 
of  the  tribute  collected  frum  conquered  nations. 
If  we  assume  that  be  was  appointed  in  the  last 
years  of  David,  these  names  may  easily  desig- 
UKte  the  same  person.  He  lost  his  li^  in  at- 
tempting to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Vaihinobr.* 
Hadrach  (Zech.  9:1)  was  long  regarded  as 
the  name  of  a  country,  lying  £.  of  Damascus. 
J2.  Jose,  a  Damascene,  says  it  was  a  large  city, 
of  which  but  a  small  village  remains.  But  this 
view  lacks  support.  The  opinion  of  Aipheett 
that  the  name  is  associated  with  that  of  the 
Syrian  deity  Atergatis,  Derceto,  is  more  proba- 
ble. This  view  approximates  that  of  Gesenius 
(Thes.  I.,  449)  and  Bleek  (Ullmann's  Stud«, 
1852,  2,  p.  268)  that  it  is  the  name  of  an  Ara- 
maic King,  whom  Gesenius  connects  with 
Adores  (Justin,  36,  2).  Kings  often  took  the 
names  of  deities  (Micah  5:5;  Neh.  9  :  22). — 
If  Hadrach  was  a  Syrian  King^-which  of  them 
was  he?  We  know  of  1)  Hadadezer,  2 'Sam. 
8 : 3 ;  2)  Rezon,  1  Kings  11 :  23 ;  3)  Benhadnd  I., 
1  King  15  :  19;  2  ChVon.  16  :  1,  2;  4)  Benha- 
dad  11.,  1  Kings  20  :  1 ;  2  Kings  6  :  24,  &o. ; 
5)  Hasael,  2  Kings  8  :  9,  12,  Ac. ;  6)  Benhodad 
111.,  2  Kings  13  :  24.  c.  839,  B.  C.  After  this 
only  Resin  is  named,  Is.  7  :  1,  c.  740,  B.  C, 
after  whose  time  no  prophecy  could  have  been 
uttered  against  Syria,  which  was>  absorbed  by 
Assyria  (Is.  7  :  8 ;  cf.  Jer.  49 :  23-27  and  Amos 
1 :  4)  early  in  the  time  of  Isaiah.     Hamatb 

iZeoh.  9 : 2)  was  first  united  with  Assyria  under 
lesekiah  (Is.  36 :  19;  37  :  12.  13).  And  as 
Zech.  9 :  2  represents  it  as  still  flourishing,  with 
Damascus,  it  must  have  fallen  before  the  time 
of  Hezekiah.  and  (v.  10,  13)  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Had- 
rach, therefore,  must  have  been  that  Syrian 
King  who  reigned  between  Benh.  III.  and  Resin, 
about  the  time  of  Ussiah  and  Jeroboam  II. 

Vaihinger.* 
Hadrian  (P.  Adius)  Emperor,  of  Italica  in 
Spain,  a  relative  of  Trajan,  his  ward,  brother- 
in-law,  and  successor  (117-138,  A.  D.).  He 
found  Judea  still  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection, and  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  di^ 
turbances  by  forbidding  circumcision,  and  so 
destroying  the  nationality  of  the  Jews  (Spart., 
in  Hadr,,  c,  14).  Having  simultaneously  at- 
tempted to  restore  Jerusalem  by  founding  a 
Roman  colony  there,  under  the  name  of  Aielia 
Capitolina,  the  Jews  rallied  under  Bar  Cochba 
fsee  Art.)  and  inflicted  great  losses  upon  the 
Romans,  until  they  were  subdued  by  Julius 
Severus  (Dio.  12.  14;  Euseb.,  H,  R,  IV.,  6; 
Chron,  Poach,,  474,  ed.  Bom,),  On  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  aroKS  Aelia  Cap,,  but  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death,  to  ap- 
proach it.  The  prohibition  of  circumcision 
was  again  annulled  by  Anton.  Pius.  Hadrian 
was  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  sacra  of  his 
native  land,  but  adopted,  also,  the  Egyptian 
cultus,  besides  that  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Though 


the  statement  of  Ael.  Lamprid.  {Ala,  So.  43), 
that  Hadrian  wished  to  dedicate  temples  tc 
Christ  in  several  cities,  is  not  worthy  of  cre^ 
he  treated  Christians  more  favombly  than  turn 
other  Emperors.     Under  him  the  people  bej^u 
to  demand  the  execution  of  Christians  at  pfibJc 
festivals.    The  Proconsul  of  Aaia  Minor  cos- 
plained  of  this  to  Hadrian,  who  iasoed  areacript 
forbidding  it,  and  requiring  that  all  eompluoa 
against  Christians  should  be  made  in  1^^  fori. 
It  was  rather  his  love  of  justice,  than  regard  U 
Christianity,  that  prompted  this.      The  eoict, 
however,  failed  of  its  olject,  and  the  fourth  pene 
cution  occurred  under  his  reign,  though  oeitba 
Melito,Tertullian,  nor Eusebius count  him  aa<i]i| 
the  persecutors  of  Christians.  On  the  wbule  bU 
reign  was  favorable  to  Christiana.  —  Hadriso'i 
private  character  was  disfigured  bj  Toloptooos' 
ness,  vanity,  and  irritability,  thoa|:h  be  wu  i 
liberal  patron  of  learning.     He  died  of  ta^ 
sumption  and  dropsy  at^aya,  July  10,  1^ 
Antoninus  was  scarcaly  able  to  procure  diTist 
honors  for  him,  so  insensed  were  the  people  sod 
senate  at  the  abomination  which  he  iferpetnt^i 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  Th.  PaxaaiL* 

Hadrian.— /^i>es.—L,  772-95.  At  the  tlw 
of  his  elevation  the  papacy  had  succeeded  ia 
gaining  efficient  aid  in  extension  of  its  power, 
from  the  Prankish  King;  although  itwafljort 
then  threatened  by  the  Lombaraa.  Pipin  k 
Bref  had  checked  the  Lombards,  and  made  tbc 
Pope  Patricius  of  the  exarchate.  They  ttiX 
however,  kept  the  Pope  in  terror,  and  hu  peril 
increased  when  Charlemagne  married  tbd 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lomhsrcb, 
and  thus  the  Franks  and  Lombarda  were  recon- 
ciled. The  papacy  knowing  that  its  iDtere»ts 
demanded  it,  excited  hostilitiea  again  betreeo 
the  royal  houses ;  when  Desiderius  made  a  onr 
attack  on  Hsdrian  I.,  the  latter  called  Charle- 
magne to  his  help,  who  overthrew  the  Lombartb 
(774),  and  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  of  bii 
father,  but  enlarged  the  papal  domains  by  add- 
ing Ancona  and  Benevento.  Hadrian,  in  t 
letter  to  Charlemagne,  calls  him  *'  navus  Ckrit 
tianissimus  Consianlimts**  (see  Cod,  Carol,  ii 
Murat,  Script,  Ber.  lial,,  T.  III.,  Pt.  2.  p.  T3; 
and  C<i{fd,  Cknki,  Jionum,  Daminai,  Ponti/.: 
Rom.  1760.  I.,  no,  49).  This  letter  has  beeo 
erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Donath 
Constant,  M,,  for  Hadrian  alludes  onlv  to  the 
Ada  Sylvesiri,  which  first  furnished  a  basis  fiX 
that  Donatio  (cf.  Cknni  Monum,,  304). —  Hi* 
drian  gave  a  collection  of  eccl.  laws  made  by 
Dion.  Eziguus  ( Cod,  canonum)  to  C,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Prankish  kingdom  (774,  cf.  J* 
C.  RcDOLPH,  Nova  comm.  dt  Cod.  can.,  fv^'* 
Hadr.  I.  Carolo  M,  donio  dedit:  Erlang.,  1777': 
and  C.  obtained  for  the  same  purpose  the  Sam- 
mentarium  Greg,  M,  In  794  Hadrian  sent  Tber 
phylact  and  Scephan  as  legates  to  the  Syniid  it 
Frankfort,  convoked  by  C.  on  account  of  tee 
Adoptionism  controversy.  C.  presided,  and  oo; 
only  had  Adoptionism.  but  the  adorxtion  of 
images  rejected,  although  Hadrian,  in  a  letter 
to  him  (Mansi,  Concilior.  nova  et  ampiiis,  Cf^ 
XIII..  p.  795).  said :  si  qttis  saneia^  imaginn 
Domini  nostri  J,  C,  et  ejus  genetrici^  atque  om- 
nium sanctorum  secundum  SS.  Pairum  doftr, 
venerari  noluerii,  anathema  siL^—JLt  867-72, 
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FAS  animated  by  the  same  proud  and  arrogant 
pint  which  cbaraoterisea  his  predetiessor, 
fiobolas  I.,  whone  political  maxims  he  adopted, 
)ut  with  less  success.  He  was  married  before 
ds  elevation,  and  had  a  daughter.  His  ambi- 
ious  political  measures  offended  the  public 
eose  of  juAtice,  and  yet  failed  to  confirm  bis 
lower.  When  Charles  the  Bald  divided  Lor- 
oine  with  Lewis  of  Germany,  Hadrian  inter- 
ered  in  behalf  of  Lewis  IL,  declared  that  be 
JoDe  was  the  legitimate  King,  and  threatened 
).  with  the  bann.  Hinemar  of  Rheima  (see 
krt)  denounced  the  Pope's  interference  in 
lecalar  matters,  as  inconsistent  with  his  office, 
ind  declared  that  if  a  Bishop  excommunicated 
I  person  unlawfully,  he  lost  the  power  of  bind- 
Dg  again.  The  Pope  could  send  no  one  to  per- 
litioD.  But  Hadrian  was  nut  the  man  to  be 
Doved  by  such  appeals,  or  even  by  the  failure 
»f  bis  schemes.  He  availed  himself  of  the  dis- 
mtes  between  Charles  and  his  son,  Carloman,  to 
ippose  Charles  anew,  though  again  without 
iffect.  His  shameful  interference  in  the  case 
if  Hinemar  of  Laon  (see  Art)  had  no  better  re- 
alt  (see  UiNCJiAB,  Opp,  IL,  701).  Now,  how- 
tver,  be  attempted  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the 
viQg  by  flattery,  and  thus  widened  the  breach 
)etween  him  and  Carloman  (Mansi,  XV.,  857). 
lieanwhile  the  pseudo-Isidorian  principles  in- 
tressed  papal  ambition  and  developed  the  idea 
hat  the  supreme  administration  of  the  divine 
Bw  devolved  upon  the  Pope  as  the  universal 
iisbop  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  application 
if  Lewis  H.,  to  be  released  from  an  oath  which 
Ualgisus  of  Benevento  had  compelled  him  to 
ake.  The  strife  which  led  to  the  separation 
»f  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  occurred 
mder  Hadrian's  reign  (see  Fhoiiua),  It  was 
mder  him  also  that  the  Council  of  Worms  (808) 
lecreed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  that  all 
rbo  entered  monasteries  in  youth,  must  remain 
here  for  life.  HI.,  reigned  scarcely  a  year, 
iS4-5,  when  the  fearful  contentions  between 
be  princes  of  Italy  broke  out,  in  which  the 
)apacy  was  only  a  party  tool.  Charles  the  Fut 
lummuned  Hadrian  to  him,  to  inaugurate  his 
Uegitimate  son,  Bernhard,  as  heir  of  Uie  throne. 
— ;-IT.,  1154-9,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth 
Nicholas  Breakspeare),  entered  a  monastery, 
)ecaine  abbot  of  St.  Rufus,  Rome,  then  cardi- 
lal-bisbop  of  Albano,  and  successor  of  Anasta* 
iius.  He  opened  the  bitter  struggle  of  the 
}apacy  against  the  Ilohen^taufen.  The  hier- 
ircby  already  found  a  powerful  enemy  in  Ar- 
lold  of  Brescia  (see  Art.).  As  Frederick  I.  had 
ibown  his  determination  to  maintain  his 
lutbority,  at  the  Magdeburg  election  fur  Pope, 
iladriau  readily  supposed  that  he  would  seize 
'be  first  favorable  opportunity  for  vindicating  it 
n  lUily.  This  he  did  on  pretence  of  settling 
•be  feuds  which  were  embroiling  the  Lombard 
jities.  F.  subjected  them  to  himself,  severely 
ibastieing  those  which  resisted.  Hadrian  be- 
came alarmed,  but  was  reassured  by  the  pro- 
ection  which  F.  afforded  him  against  his  foes, 
specially  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Hadrian  crowned 
Frederick,  June  18, 1155.  These  friendly  relo- 
ions  were  soon  disturbed  by  Hadrian's  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  William  of  Sicily,  and 
he  breach  was  widened  by  an  arrogant  letter 


of  Hadrian  to  the  German  Bishops  (Mansi, 
XXL,  789,  &c.),  saying:  imperialis  insignt  earth 
HCB  liberiUnme  oonfkrbns,  and  that  F.  had  re- 
ceived beaefieia  de  nostra  manu,  F.  was  en- 
raged, and  appealed  to  the  German  Bishops, 
who  accused  Hadrian  of  having  invaded  the 
freedom  of  the  German  crown  (Mansi,  XXL, 
792),  and  called  on  him  to  compromise  with 
Frederick.  Hadrian  yielded  to  this  appeal,  and 
offered  explanations.  F.  satisfied  with  these, 
went  to  Italy,  held  a  diet  on  the  fields  of  Rankal, 
and  made  jurists  of  Bologna  define  his  preroga- 
tives according  to  Roman  law.  The  sum  of 
them  was  —  that  he  had  the  rights  of  the  old 
commanders,  hence,  guod  Principi  placuU,  legis 
habtt  tngorem,  Frederick  now  strictly  prohi- 
bited all  spiritual  investitures,  and  thus  offended 
both  the  Bishop  and  the  Pope.  Serious  charges 
were  made  by  noth  parties,  when  the  Pope  was 
strangled  at  Anegrii.    Under  Hadrian  the  Ca- 

thari  were  sorely  persecuted. V.,  OUoboni 

Fresco,  from  July  12,  to  Aug.  18,  1276,  he  was 
a  Genoese  bv  birth.  —  VX^  Jan.  9,  1522  to 
SepL  14,  1523,  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic  in 
Utrecht,  professor  at  Lowen,  and  tutor  of 
Charles  V.  In  1517  he  became  a  cardinal,  in 
1519  B,  of  Tortosa,  and  on  Jan.  9, 1522,  elected, 
by  39  cardinals,  successor  of  Leo  X.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  scholastic 
theology  and  canon  law,  for  earnestness  and 
strict  morality.  The  corruptions  of  the  Church 
were  deplored  by  him,  but  he  was  unable  to 
see  that  they  were  the  natural  results  of  the 
sacerdotal  hierarchy.  He  was  even  favorable 
to  reform,  but  lacked  decision  of  character  to 
begin  the  work.  As  he  had  previously  avowed 
that  he  thought  the  Pope  fallible,  the  friends  of 
order  expected  much  from  his  elevation.  But 
in  his  bondage  to  scholastic  theology,  he  sup- 
posed the  existing  evils  were  but  external,  and 
that  when  these  were  removed,  even  Luther 
would  be  satisfied.  Hence  Luther's  views 
seemed  to  him  foolish  puerilities,  which  might 
be  easily  refuted  (C.  Burxanni,  Hadr,  YI.  aiot 
AnaUcta  hUL  de  Btidr.  YL,  7Vc^\  ad  Ehen,, 
1727,  p.  447).  In  this  view  he  was  confirmed 
by  a  letter  of  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  (Dan.  Gkr- 
DBSii  Hist  Evangelii  renovati  in  the  Monument 
I.,  170),  which  blames  the  hatred  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  all  learning,  their  insolence  and  frauds, 
especially  with  regard  to  indulgences,  as  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Church.  Hence 
Hadrian  opposed  simony,  nepotiitm,  bribery, 
and  the  abuse  of  indulgences.  But  in  this  he 
found  decided  resistance  in  the  court  itself.  Ho 
desired  (Hist,  du  Cone,  de  Trenie,  iraduiiepar 
P.  T.  le  Cuurayer.  a  Basle,  1738, 1.,  41.  &c.)  to 
issue  a  bull  declaring  that  the  efficacy  of  indul- 

genoes  depended  on  personal  amendment ;  but 
ard.  Pucci  objected  that  tte  revenues  would 
thus  be  diminished,  and  the  evangelical  party 
strengthened.  Curd.  Soderini  further  advised 
him  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  at  reform,  to 
win  the  people  by  granting  indulgences,  and  to 
put  down  the  heretics  by  violence.  But  Ludov. 
Vives  recommended  the  calling  of  a  general 
Council.  Hadrian  turned  to  Erasihus,  and 
asked  him  to  write  against  Luther.  £rasmu8 
declined,  proposed  to  submit  the  points  in  dis- 
pute to  impartial  umpires,  and  warned  him 
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apiiiifft  the  use  of  hnrsh  menns.    Still  Hadrinn 
thought  the  OermAii  Reformation  might  be  moat 
effectually  suppressed  by  requiring  the  ezecu- 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Wormn,  and  to  this  end 
availed  himself  of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  opened 
Deo.  13,  1522.    But  before  its  opening  he  sent 
his  privy  councillor,  Rorarius,  to  Frederic  the 
Wise  to  admonish  him  to  exert  himi^elf  in  favor 
of  the  apostolic  chair.    F.  replied  through  Me- 
lanchthon,  that  he  thought  it  far  better  to  de- 
feat the  Reformers  by  arguments  than  by  vio- 
lence {Corpus  Ref,t  I.,  585,  Ac).     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diet  the  legato  denounced  the 
evangelical  clergymen  of  Nuremberg,  and  read 
a  brief  (Luth.  Opp,  LaL  Jen,,  II..  536)  which 
declared  Luther's  doctrine  not  only  injurious  to 
the  Church,  but  dangerous  to  the  State.     Other 
briefs  were  handed  to  Elector  Frederic,  Duke 
Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  and  others,  in  which 
Hadrian  threatened  divine  vengeance,  and  the 
pains  of  hell  to  all  who  would  support  Luther's 
cause.     This  only  excited  the  evangelical  party 
against  Chieregati,  the   legate.     Suddenly,  at 
the  beginning  of  1523  he  presented  himself  with 
new  instructions,  which  he  either  received  from 
Rome^or  (as  many  believed),  prepared  on  the  spot 
at  the  Pipe's  direction.     Luther  was  compared 
to  Mohammed;  the  acts  of  Councils  were  not  to 
be  disputed;  and  yet  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  in  its  head  and  all  its  members,  were 
acknowledged,  and  a  promise  was  given  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  secure  a  thorough  re> 
formation — only  nothing  should  be  done  rashly. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  wns  urged  to  de- 
vise further  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Lutherans.     These  proposals  only  called  forth 
bitter  denunciations  from  both  parties.    On  the 
part  of  the  evangelical  members,  the  position 
taken  is  the  more  note-worthy,  as  their  opposi- 
tion now  first  assumed  a  corporate  form.    The 
legate's  rage  was  unbounded.    But  the  evan- 
gelical estates,  regardless  of  his  denunciations, 
prepared  a  statement  of  their  complaints  for  the 
legate.     The  legate  did   not  wait  to  receive 
them.    They  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  rejected  as  destitute  of  an  official  charac- 
ter.    Still  the  declarations  they  contained  were 
substantially  adopted  as  the   decisions  of  the 
diet  (March  6,  1523.    Walch,  XV.,  2625,  Ac.). 
Hadrian's    efforts    had    failed.      Grieved   and 
angry  he  applied  to  Charles  V.  for  redress ;  but 
Charles  was  offended  that  Hadrian  was  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Francis  of  France, 
and  did   not  regard  the  Pope's  complaint.— 
Hadrian  has  been  denounced  more  by  RomaV 
ists  than  by  Protestants.     At  his  death  his  ene- 
mies hung  a  wreath  over  the  door  of  his  physi- 
cian with  the  inscription:  the  liberator  of  his 
country. — (0.  Wessbkbxro,  d.  grossen  Kirchen- 
vers.  d.  15,  u.  16,  Ji^hrh.,  III.,  100,  Ac.).     Ha- 
drian's correspondence  with  Erasmus,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable.     (See  Burxanx,  /.  c,  and 
Danz,  Analecia  crilica  de  Hadr.  VI.  P.  II.: 
Jenao,  1814).  Nbudecker.* 

Hagar  (flight)  an  Egyptian  handmaid  of 
Sarah.  Sarah,  being  childless,  gave  Hagar  to 
Abraham  as  his  concubine  (after  Eastern  cus- 
tom), that  sho  might  adopt  the  servant's  child 
as  her  own.  Ilagar  became  insolent,  and  when 
Sarah  ohided  her,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 


Shur  (Df5jar).  There  the  Lord  afipeared  to  hs 
at  the  well  Beer-lahai-roi  (**tlie  veil  of  tb« 
living  one  who  beholds  me/'  Ewald,  Geaeh.  Is. 
I.,  358 ;  Lbnoeru,  Ken.,  I.,  274 ;  or  '*  well  la 
the  life  of  seeing,"  where  one  sees  God,  aad 
lives,  Titch),  and  directed  her  to  return  to 
Sarah  (Gen.  16  :  5,  Ac.).  Gen.  21  :  9,  Ae.  (ef, 
25: 6, 11,  Ac.)  further  relates  that  after  Ishoiael 
had  well  grown  up  (17  :  25 ;  21  :  8)  Abrahta 
sent  him  and  his  mother  off,  beeaase  Sarah  ir» 
unwilling  to  have  the  legitimate  heir  of  tk* 
house  reared  with  Hagar's  son.  She  wandered 
in  the  desert  of  Beersheba  until  her  bottle  of 
water  was  exhausted,  and  then  gave  up  in  de- 
spair, when  an  angel  came  and  showed  her  a 
fountain.  The  Arabs  still  show  a  well  c«M 
Mnweilih  Had  jar,  about  15  miles  frona  Kade^h. 
on  the  way  from  Beersheba  to  Egjpt  (RoBi!r$o!i, 
Palest. ;  TuCH,  Zeitschr.  d.  deati^ch-nior;»Gl 
Ges.  I.,  175.  Ac.;  Rittkr's  Erdk.  XIV.,  K^v. 
The  Arabs  (see  Arabia)  claiming  descent  froa 
Ishmael  (see  Art.)  regard  Hagar  as  Abraham'^ 
lawful  wife,  and  suppose  she  is  buried  at  Mecca 
fIlERBEix>T,  bitl.  Orient  fol.  927,  ed.'  Par„ 
1697 ;  EwALD,  I.  c,  I.,  369 ;  the  Oimm.  of 
Tuck  and  Knobel).  In  Gal.  4  :  24,  Hagar  ani 
Sarah  are  employed  allegorical ly  to  repref«eet 
the  law  and  the  gospel, — probably  from  the  r^ 
semblance  between  the  sound  of  Hagar  and 
that  of  tho  Arabic  word  for  "  rock." 

RiJrrscHi.* 
Hagarites  or  Hagarenea  were  (1  Chnm. 
5  :  10,  Ac.)  Bedouin  tribes  in  Northern  Arabii, 
which,  with  other  Ishmaelitish  nations,  were  oos- 
quered  by  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  with 
the  loss  of  100.000  men,  50,000  camels,  250,^)0 
sheep,  and  2000  asses,  and  driven  from  their 
country.     They  again  appear  in  the  post-exile 

feriod  as  hostile  to  the  Israelites  (Ps.  S3  :  7; 
Mace.  5).     In  Baruch  3  :  23,  the  "  sons  of 
Ilagar"  are  not  Hagarites,  but  Ishmaelites  in 
general.    Probably  tho  "  son  of  Hagar,"  among 
David's  heroes,  was  a  Hagarite  (but  see  2  SasL 
23  :  36).     A  Hagarite  had  charge  of  David's 
flocks,  (1  Chron.  27  :  31),  and  an  Ishnaaelite  of 
his  camels,  because  the  animals  were  pa^knred 
in  districts  where  those  nomadic  people  were 
accustomed  to  feed  their  cattle  (Bbsthcac  od 
Chrun.,  p.  228).     Following  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions concerning  Ilagar,  we  may  suppci^  that 
the  Hagarites  formerly  pastured  their  flocks  ia 
the  Arabian  desert  in  the  S.  of  Canaan,  towards 
Egypt,  then  moved  E.  and  N.  E.  towards  Gilead, 
and,  driven  thence,  finally  settled  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  a  people  of  that  name  etill 
live,  and  annually  sell  thousands  of  camelic  ta 
Syria  (Nibbuhr,   Beschr.  v.   Arab.,   p.   339). 
Probably  it  is  the  same  race  which  Erastoth, 
in  Slraho,  16,  4,  2,  p.  767,  and  Dionys,  pcriegd., 
956,  call  'AypoAot,  in  N.  Arabia,  and  these  agaia 
seem  to  be  identical  with  the  celebrated  Ge^ 
rhsdans  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  —  (Ewald,  GesdL 
Isr.,  I.,  369  ;  II,,  319 ;  Winbr,  Lex,). 

RifwrscHT.* 
HaggaL  —  The  zeal  with  which  the  Jews 
who  returned  from  exile  began  to  rebuild  the 
temple  (Ezra  3  :  10,  Ac.),  soon  gave  way  l)efort 
continued  obstacles;  and  they  became  so  dis- 
heartened that  the  most  pious  among  them  de- 
spaired of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise. 
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It  -VFWLB  then  (tn  tbe  2d  year  of  Darius  Hjstapes, 

520,    S.  C),  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were 

went   to  encourage  Zerubbabel,  revive  zeal  in 

the  building  of  the  temple,  and   hope  in  the 

promised  salvation.     From  the  siith  month  of 

the  year  named,  Haggai  prophe8ied.     Nothing 

is  known  ceriainlv  of  his  personal  historv  but 

iwhat    is  said  in  his  book,  and  in  Esra  5:1; 

6  :  14.      He  nmy  have  been  one  of  those  old 

p3en  who  had  (nag.  2 :  3)  seen  the  old  temple 

in  its  glory;  though  a  later  tradition  in  Doro- 

theus  and  Pseudo-Epiphanius  represents  him  os 

&  young  man  who  came  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 

Bfilem.     The  Talmud  calls  him  a  member  of  the 

fcreat   Synagogue   (see    Carpzov,   inirod,.  III., 

423,  Ac).     Ilis  unadorned  prophecy  is  in  four 

parts,  c.  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  corresponding  to  each 

other,  ^n  1  :  1,  Ac.,  he  reproves  the  neglect 

of  tbe  work,  for  which  there  was  no  excuse,  as 

tbe  people  could  build  fine  houses  for  them  selves; 

rather  was  the  prevailing  famine  a  punishment 

of  their  remissness.    His  reproof  avails,  and  he 

assures  th^-m  of  divine  aid.  —  The  2d  address, 

2  :  1-9,  presupposes  that  the  building  of  the 

temple  has  been   resumed,  but  refers  to   the 

despondency  of  the  people  in  view  of  the  greater 

glory  of  the  former  temple.    Hence  the  prophet 

seeks  to  cheer  them 3d,  2 :  10-19,  occasioned, 

perhaps,  by  a  repeated  cessation  from  the  work, 
enlarges  upon  the  idea  of  part  1.  Part  4,  2 :  20- 
23,  completes  part  2,  with  special  reference  to 
Zerobbabel.  Ilaggai  is  named  with  Zechariah 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  some 
Psalms.  —  (See  literature  in  Kxil's  Lehrb.  d. 
hist.  £inl.  ins  A.  T.,  p.  353).  Oehler.* 

Hair  among  the  Hebrews,  —  The  hair  of  the 
bead  was  worn  by  men  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews as  an  ornament,  but  they  did  not  allow 
it  to  grow  very  long  (2  Sam.  14 :  26)  unless 
under  a  vow  (Numb.  6  :  5,  14;  see  Nazariie), 
To  let  tbe  hair  and  nails  grow  was  a  mark  of 
beastliness  (Dan.  4 :  30).      The  plucking  and 
shaving  off  uf  tbe  hair  (Ezra  9:3;  Esth.  3:2; 
Jer.  7  :  29)  was  a  sign   of  grief  and  captivity 
(Is.  7  :  20) ;  hence  tbe  injunction  upon  priests, 
ICzek.  44  :  20.   At  the  same  time  a  certain  man- 
ner of  cutting  the  hair  and  beard  is  forbidden 
(Levit  19  :  27  ;  see  Beard),    A  bald-head  was 
tin  object  of  derision  (2  Kings  2  :  23 ;  Im.  3  :  17. 
24).    Yuung  people  let  their  hair  grow  in  curls, 
or  braided  it  (Cant.  5:2,  11 ;  Judges  16  :  13, 
19).    Subsequently  this  was  thought  effeminate 
(1  Cor.  11 :  15).    Oil  was  used  to  cultivate  the 
hair  (Ps.  23  :  5  ;  133  :  2,  Ac).     In  women  long 
hair  was  thought  beautiful  (Ezek.  16  :  7  ;  1  Cor. 
11  :  15);  and  they  usually  braided  or  curled  it 
(Judith  10  :  3 ;    1  Pet.  3:3;   cf.  Cant.  4:1; 
6  :  5 ;  7  :  6).     "  Well  set  hair,"  Is.  3  :  24,  desig. 
nates  braided  and  curled  locks.    To  cut  off  a 
woman's  hair  was  the  greatest  reproach,  and  a 
sign  of  slavery  (1  Cor.  11 :  6;  Lev.  14  :  8,  9). 
Cured  lepers  cut  off  their  hair  (see  Leprosy) ; 
likewise  Levites  at  their  consecration  (Numb. 
8  :  7).— See  Winbr,  Lex,  Arnold.* 

Halei,  John,  born  at  Bath,  1584.  so  early 
distinguiBhed  himself,  that  in  1605,  already,  he 
was  sdmitted  to  a  fellowship  in  MerUm  College, 
and  engaged  by  the  learned  Warden,  Sir  Henry 
Savilie,  on  an  edition  of  Chrysostom,  published 
in  1613;  the  annotations  in  tbe  8th  vol.  of  which, 


Mosheim  ranks  with  the  best  on  this  author. 
In  1612  he  became  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Oxford, 
and  then  a  fellow  of  Eton  College.  In  1618  he 
attended  Sir  Dudley  Corleton  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  to  prepare  a  report  of  its  acts.  On  tbe 
way  Sir  budlcy  told  11.  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  change  his  CalviniFtic  views,  if  not  to  become 
entirely  an  Arminian.  Having  returned  to 
Eton,  he  remained  there,  preaching  and  wri- 
ting, for  mnny  years,  much  esteemed,  although 
suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  Arminians  and 
Socinians.  Productions  of  the  Socinians,  S. 
Przypkow^ki  and  J.  Stegman,  however,  were 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  His  view  of  tho 
Lord's  Supper  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  his  tract  on  the  subject: 
**  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  indeed,  but  not 
of  anything  there  exhibited,  but  of  somewhat 
given  long  since.  Jesus  Christ  is  eaten  at  the 
communion  table  in  no  sense,  neither  spiritually, 
by  virtue  of  anything  done  there,  nor  really ; 
neither  metaphorically  nor  literally ;  the  spiri- 
tunl  eating  of  ChriKt  is  common  to'all.  places  as 
well  as  to  the  Lord's  table,"  as  in  prayer  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Ouspel.  His  "  Iraot  on 
schism  and  schismatics,  wherein  is  briefly  dis- 
covered the  original  and  cause  of  all  schism/' 
written  for  Chillingwortb  in  1636,  was  not 
printed  for  several  years.  His  rejection  of  epis- 
copal assumptions  made  him  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  with  Presbyterians.  Arcbb.  Laud, 
however,  endeavored  to  regain  him  f:)r  the 
Establishment,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  accept,  1639,  the  canonry  of  Windsor, 
of  which  he  was  deprived  in  1642.  But  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  his  death. 
During  his  later  years  he  suffered  want,  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  library,  and  spent  part  of 
his  time  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  a  former 
servant  of  his.  He  died  in  1656.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1659,  entitled : 
"  Golden  remains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  College."  Again,  in  1673, 
by  Pearson,  B,  of  Chester.  He  continues  to  be 
esteemed  for  his  independence,  candor,  and  un- 
assuming mildness  of  character.  —  {Des  Mai' 
zeauXf  an  account  of  the  life,  Ac.,  of  J.  Hales, 
Ac:  Lond.,  1719,  8vo.  Jo,  Halesii  hist,  cone, 
Dordr,  J.  L.  MosHEm,  laiine  vertit,  &c. : 
Hamb.,  1724.  Biogr,  Briii.J.  P,  Laipson,  Tbe 
life  and  times  of  W.  Laud :  Lund.,  1829,2  vols., 
p.  275-83.  Watt,  Bibl.  Brit. :  Edinb.,  1824,  I., 
457,  e,g.,  Hales  works  by  Foulis:  Glasgow, 
1765,  3  vols.,  12mo.).  Hencke.* 

fialitgar  became  B,  of  Cam  bray,  probably, 
in  817.  In  822  Paschal  I.  nppointed  him  assist- 
ant of  Archb.  Ebo  of  Ulieims,  in  the  northern 
mission.  He  seems  to  have  accompanied  Ebo 
to  Denmark  (Lappenberg,  Hnndb.  Urkundenb. 
Nr.  6.  Liuegrex,  diplomatarivm  Suecanum, 
Nr,  1.  Adam.  Breic.,  gesia  Hamb,  eccL  pont, 
I.,  c.  17,  in  Pertz,  IX.,  291).  SubKequently  he 
participated  in  several  Prankish  Councils,  and 
m  828  the  Emperor  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
the  Byzantine  court  {PertZi  I.,  217).  June  25, 
831,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  date  of  his  death, 
although  the  AnnaUs  Vedasiini^  gives  830  os 
the  year  of  its  occurrence.  Additit>nnl  facts  are 
given  by  Dios.  Sammarthanus,  Oallia  Chris- 
tiana, I'll.,  10-12  (1725).  — Haiitgar  is  best 
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known  m  antbor  of  a  ftentitential  (see  Art.), 

5repared  at  Ebo's  8oIicitati(>n  (Flodoard,  hist. 
U«Mus.  ecd.,  II.,  e,  19 ;  FertZt  IX.,  416). 

K.  Maurbr.* 
HaUer,  Berihold,  al though  not  the  first  or 
most  powerful  Reformer  of  Berne,  still  exerted 
the  most  endariog  influence  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  Church  improvement  there.     Born  in 
1492,  at  Aldingen,  near  Rottweil,  of  parents  in 
limited  oircumstaoces,  he  attended  the  school 
of  Rubcllus  in  Rottweil,  and  there  found  a  friend 
in   the    chnplain,  Aug.  Bolster,   and   faithful 
schoolmate  in  Meloh.  Volmar,  the  subsequent 
teacher  of  Calvin  and  Besa.    AAer  prosecuting 
his  studies  under  Q.  Simlor  in  Pforsheim,  and 
forming  there  a  friendship  with  Melanohthon, 
which  lasted  during  life,  he  went,  in  1510,  to 
the  University  of  Cologne,  to  prepare  for  the 
clerical  office,  and  in  1512  became  Baccal.  of 
theology.     Then  he  returned  to  Rottweil  and 
taught,  designing  subsequently  to  complete  his 
course  at  Freiburg  in  Baden.     Soon  he  had 
prospects  of  support  at  Freiburg ;  but  another 
way  was  designed  for  him.    Rubellus  received 
a  call  to  the  celebrated  school  in  Berne,  but  ad- 
vised II.  to  accept  the  post    When  he  went  to 
Berne  is  uncertain,  Kirchhofer  says  in  1513, 
Kuhn  in  1518.    No  one  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  least  of  all  Ilnller.    lie 
seemed  to  lack  all  tne  requisites  of  a  Reformer ; 
bis  education  was  defective,  he  knew  neither 
Hebrew  nor  Greek,  Latin  he  wrote  but  poorly, 
and  the  character  of  his  theological  attainments 
may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  University. 
He  was  indeed  conscious  of  his  defects,  and 
diligently  tried    to    remedy  them.      But   bis 
modest  and  yielding  disposition  gave  little  pro- 
mise of  his  success  as  a  Reformer ;  and  yet  the 
result  proved  that  these  traits  were  best  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  Bernese.    By  his  gentle- 
ness, and   eloquence,   combined  with   a   fine 
person,  he  gained  favor.    He  soon  became  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Wittenbach  at  the  cathedral, 
and  lived  with  him.    Doubtless  Dr.  Wittenbach 
exerted  no  small  influence  upon  Haller's  views. 
Through  Myconius  Haller  became  acquainted 
with  Zwingli,  whom  be  visited  in  1520,  and 
who  became  his  friend  and  counsellor  in  every 
perplexity.    Early  in  1520  Dr.  Wittenbach  re- 
signed bis  post  and  went  to  Biel,  and  Haller 
was  elected  (May  18)  his  successor.    He  imme- 
diately commenced  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
decalogue,  and  followed  this  with  similar  lec- 
tures on  Matthew,  instead  of  treating  the  peri- 
oopes.    A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  Dr. 
Seb.  Meyer,  lector  of  the  Barefooted  monks,  and 
•oon  a  small  but  influential  circle  of  friends  of 
evangelical  truth  was  gathered,  including  Mayor 
Jacob  V.  Wattenwyl  and  his  sons,  and  others 
(see  Berne).    Opposition  arose,  and  Ilaller  had 
almost  left  the  place  in  despair;  but  Zwingli 

Sersuaded  him  patiently  to  persevere.  Haller, 
leyer,  and  Wittenbach  were  summoned  before 
the  smaller  Council ;  Haller  to  answer  a  charge 
of  having  said  to  the  nuns  of  the  island*  that  if 
they  relied  upon  the  works  of  their  order,  they 
were  children  of  the  devil,  and  that  marriage 
was  a  divine  institution.  By  the  statutes,  it 
was  said,  they  had  forfeited  their  lives,  but  the 
Council,  in  mercy,  merely  passed  sentence  of 


banishment.    In  the  great  Couneil, 
they  were  allowed  to  answer  their  accoaera, 
as  Haller  clearly  showed  that  nothing  had 
said  to  the  nuns  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Go<L 
they  were  dismissed  Oct.  23,  1523,  with  tbe 
simple  admonition  to  attend  to   their  pulpits 
and  let  the  nuns  alone.    Subsequently  AntbelBy 
Seb.  Meyer,  and  John  Haller  of  Ami«oldiBgsa, 
having  quit  Berne,  the  whole  borden  of  tbe 
evangelical  cause,  rested  upon  Ilaller  for  tve 
and  a  half  years.    The  enemies  of  the  Goip^ 
were  expecting,  also,  soon  to  get  rid  of  hiBi« 
especially  after  Wattenwyrs  death.     A  eche»e 
to  carry  him  off  by  night  was  frustrated  only  bj 
the  vigilance  of  friends.    The  Anabaptiata,  like- 
wise, caused  him  much  trouble:  Zwingli  sua- 
pected  even  him  of  the  error.     Bat  hia  meral 
strength  grew  with  bis  burdens.     CtrnMioas  of 
his  perilous,  yet  important  posi^on,  his^soursiiie 
and  cautiousness  increased.     Through  Zwingli 
and  a  commission  from  Zurich,  be  was  induced, 
about  Christmas,  1525,  to  cease  reading  mass« 
and  to  devute  himself  more  acalously  to  bis 
ministerial  duties.    But  everything  was  lead- 
ing to  a  grand  stroke.    Berne  consented,  March 
28,  1526,  to  the  Conference  at  Baden  (see  Art.). 
Haller  and  P.  Runs,  of  £rlenbacb,  were  com- 
manded to  attend  it,  and  eive  account  of  them- 
selves; a  few  friends,  under  Bernh.  Tittmann, 
volunteered  to  escort  them.     Haller  was  nato* 
rally  diffident,  but  still  discussed  the  2d  thesis, 
about  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  vrith  ability.   He 
made  so  good  an  impression  that  an  honest  Uom. 
Catholic  present,  said:  **  If  only  this  man  were 
on  our  side !"    But  he  seems  to  have  been  ex* 
posed  to  danger  in  Baden.    On  returning  to 
^rne  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  again 
read  mass,  as  it  was  generally  declared  that  the 
preachers  had  been  suppressed.     He  decidedly 
refused,  yet  said  he  would  rather  leave  Berne 
than  cause  distraction.     This  noble  firmness 
had  its  influence.     He  was  confirmed  in  hvs 
office,  and  well  supported.  Haller  now  preached 
with  new  seal  and  increased  success.    Happily 
he  obtained  an  efficient  co-worker,  eorlj  ia 
1527,  in  Francis  Kolb,  who  after  several  jears* 
absence  returned  to  Berne.    Various  favorable 
circumstances  combined,  also,  to  lead  the  Coun- 
cil (May  25)  to  renew  the  ordinance  allowing 
freedom  to  preach,  even  against  old  customs. 
This  favorable  moment  was  seized  by  Haller 
and  his  friends,  to  secure  a  general  conference 
upon  the  |K)ints  at  issue  fsee  Berne  Dispmi,). — 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Ileformation  in 
Berne,  Haller's  proper  work  was  dune.     And 
yet  aided   by  clergymen    from  Zurich,   Hoff- 
meister,   Rhellican,   Megander,  he  continued, 
though  sickly,  to  preach,  and  teach  the  less  in- 
structed clergy,  and  to  assist  in  reciins  true  ting, 
not  only  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  hot 
that  of  the  State. — Early  in  1530,  he  spent  some 
weeks  in  Solothurn,  where  a  portion  of  tlie  citi- 
zens, and  more  of  the  country  people,  were  in- 
clined to  the  Reformation.    m\t  the  adherents 
of  the  old  faith  became  so  incensied  at  him,  that 
he  could  effect  nothing.     A  disputation   held 
there  failed,  and  the  Evang.  cause  was  speedily 
expelled  from  the  city. — Haller  did  not  expect 
much  from  Bucer's  attempts  at  concord.    He 
cordially  desired  peace,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
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fanpItcUy  and  truth.     He  feared  the  people 

rould  be  eonfased  by  ambiguous  terms,  and 

arm  ensue  to  the  oause.    Ihe  Burneee  were, 

•cordio^Ij,  kept  bj  him  from  pArticipatinfir  in 

bese  union  movements ;  and  the  result  rather 

pproves  his  judgment  (^unciefAa^ii,  Canflicte, 

k  61,  &o.).  —  During  the  unfortunate  Cappel 

far,  Haller  strove  to  restore  peace  even  to  the 

ispleoHure  of  Kulb  and  Megnnder.     Ualler 

ried  in  vain  to  get  Bullinger  to  Berne  (see 

krne.  Synod  of), — His  last  great  o&re  was  Oe- 

evA,  as  assailed  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  he 

eared  a  war  which  would  involve  both  cities, 

nd  yet    thought    it  wrong  to  let  Christian 

»rethren  suffer.    In  1535  his  health  failed  per- 

eptibly.     Accumulated  labors  which  fell  upon 

lim  through  Kolb's  sickness,  prostrated  him. 

The  Council    diminbhed  his    duties,   but  he 

(reached  for  the  last  time  on  Jan.  17,  1536. 

ie  survived  the  deliverance  of  Geneva,  and 

lied  during  the  night  of  Feb.  25.    The  Council 

iud  entire  congregation  followed  him  to  his 

rrave.    Though  he  married  in  1526,  he  left  n(» 

hildren.      He    published    nothing,   not    even 

liinking  his  *'  Rhapsodien"  fit  for  a  scholar  like 

iuUinger  to  read.  —  (See  Haller's  letters  in 

iwinglCs  works,  ed.  of  SchuUr  and  SchuUhess, 

ill.  and  Vin.    Fbusslin,  Epigt,  Reform.,  p. 

15,  &c.,  139,  156.    Many  are  still  scattered  in 

ilSS. ;  thus  a  vol.  of  his  sermons  at  Zosingen, 

irchiv.  d.  hist.  Vereins  d.  Kanton  Bern,  III., 

3ft.  1 :  Bern  and  Zurich,  1855.    M.  Kirchhofer, 

i,  Ualler.  &c. :  Zurich,  1828.     Kuhn,  d.  Re- 

orm.  Berns :   Bern,  1828.    Erseh  and  Gruher, 

^ct.  II.,   Bd.    y  p.  304,  ^.      VuUiemin,  U 

Uhroniquer,  Lans.,  1836,  Nm.  6,  u.  7,    i^jper, 

Bvangel.  Kalender,  1853,  p.  123,  &c.). 

F.  Frbchsil.* 
Haller,  Albrecht  v.,  called  the  Great  bv  his 
^ountr^men,  deserves  a  place  in  a  theol.  Ency- 
ilopedia,  since,  as  a  great  investigator  of  nature, 
md  father  of  physiolofcy,  he  furnishes,  with 
Vewton  and  Eulcr,  a  striking  proof  that  faith 
n  Christianity  is  not  overthrown  by  the  exact 
ciences,  unless  it  has  been  previously  other- 
rise  undermined.  Born  in  1708  at  Bern  of  an 
>Id  patrician  family,  he  manifested  an  early  in- 
tli nation  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Christ!- 
inity,  and  in  his  9th  year  already  was  able  to 
ead  the  New  Test,  in  the  Greek.  lie  chose, 
lowever,  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he 
tudied  first  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  in 
lolland  under  Boerhave.  In  his  19th  year  he 
(ccame  M.  D. ;  and  after  travelling  through 
loUand,  England,  and  France,  returned  in 
729  to  his  native  city.  In  1730  he  became 
'rofessor  at  Gottingen,  where  he  founded  the 
leformed  congregation.  He  was  elected  mem- 
»er  of  the  most  celebrated  societies  of  Europe, 
le  afterwards  returned  to  Bern,  where  he  died 
n  1777  as  member  of  the  Larger  Council.  Ills 
>iary  (published  in  1787  by  Heinzmann)  gives 
vidence  of  his  Cbristittn  faith;  his  didactic 
toems,  of  his  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
iod  and  of  immortality.  His  apologetical  works 
nd  letters  (published  1772,  1775)  evidence  his 
aith  in  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity. — 
See  his  Bi<»gniphy  by  J.  R.  Wtss,  in  his  edi- 
ion  of  nailer's  poems,  1828.  Biogr,  de  Alb, 
f.  pew  Pauieur  des  toiries  de  famiUe :  Laus»  | 


1840.    U.  m.  Tories,  ttb.  K.  Gesch.  des  18tea 
Jahrh.  1  Bd.,  2  Aufl.,  p.  330). 

Haoinbach.  —  Reinecke, 
Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  9: 24). 
Gen.  10  traces  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
sone  to  his  four  sons  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and 
Canaan,  so  far  as  they  are  implicated  with  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Israelites.  As  according  to 
Herod,  1, 1 ;  7, 89,  Ac. ;  and  Strabo,  I.,  42 ;  XYI., 
766, 784,  the  Phoenicians  (Canaanites)  migrated 
from  along  the  Euythrean  sea,  or  the  Persian 
gulf,  into  Palestine,  the  original  abodes  of  those 
Uamite  tribes  were  in  that  district  (see  Egypt), 
— The  conduct  of  Noah's  sons  (Gen.  9 :  20,  oc.) 
reveals  the  inmost  character  of  their  descendants, 
and  indicates  their  dentiny.  Noah,  with  a  pro- 
phetic presentiment  foretells  their  history  as  in 
a  miniature  sketch.  Ham's  unfilial  conduct  is 
avenged  in  the  servitude  under  which  Caniuin's 
posterity  shall  groan.  On  the  contrary,  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  salvation,  is  praised  as  Shem's 
God ;  and  as  Japhet  joined  Sbem  in  honoring 
their  f»ther,  the  posterity  of  both  are  represented 
as  participants  in  the  common  salvation. — Why 
Canaan,  and  not  Ham  directly,  was  cursed  is 
explained  by  Hofimann  (Weiss,  u.  Erfiill.  I., 
91),  "Ham's  sin  against  his  father  is  punished  in 
him  as  a  father ;  in  hhyoungtM  son  he  witnesses 
the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  youngest  son's 
guilt."  But  it  is  not  clear  that  Canaan  was 
Ham's  youngest  son  (cf.  10  :  6,  and  12  :  1,  with 
9 :  24) ;  and  the  theological  ground  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  inadmissible.  Hengstenberg  has 
answered  the  question  better :  "  Ham  is  pun- 
ished in  his  sons,  because  he  sinned  as  a  son ; 
and  in  Canaan,  because  C.  followed  most  closely 
in  bis  father's  footsteps"  (Christol.  2,  I.,  28}. 
To  understand  this  benediction  as  a  vaiicinii 
post  eoentum,  of  the  occupancy  of  Shemitio 
countries  by  Japhetic  conquerors,  is  historically 
impossible  and  irrational ;  for  to  Shem  a  bless- 
ing, not  a  curse,  is  foretold  ;  he  shall  dispense 
salvation  to  Japhet,  not  come  under  his  yoke. 

KORTZ.* 

Hamath  ('E>a>,  'Ai^>,  'H/id^)  long  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  Syria.  Its  situa- 
tion at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus  (Josh.  13 :  5 ; 
Judges  3  :  3),  on  the  Orontes,  near  Damascus 
(t.  e.,  the  limits  of  the  two  were  contiguous, 
Zech.  9:2;  Jer.  49  :  23)  and  Zobah  (1  Chnm. 
18  :  3,  9  ;  2  Chron.  8:3)  alwavs  made  it  the 
chief  city  on  the  highway  from  Phoenicia  to  the 
Euphrates.  Originally  it  was  a  Phoenician  or 
Canaanite  colony  (Gen.  10 :  18),  but  afterwards 
was  taken  by  the  Syrians,  ana  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  kingdom  which  included  a  conside- 
rable district  of  surrounding  country  (2  Kings 
23  :  33 ;  25  :  21).  Its  king  sustained  amicable 
relations  with  David  (2  Sam.  8 :  9,  &c. ;  1  Chron. 
18  :  9,  &c. ;  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.,  II.,  620). 
It  maintained  its  independence  until  near  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  when  the  Assyrians  took  it  (Is. 
37 :  12,  &c. ;  cf.  2  Kings  15 :  19 ;  18 :  34 ;  1 9 :  13 , 
Is.  10  :  9 ;  Am.  6  :  2),  though  its  torritorv  may 
have  been  previously  curtailed  (Numb.  13  :  22; 
34  :  8  ;  Am.  6  :  14;  1  Chron.  13  :  5 ;  2  Chron. 
7  :  8 ;  8  :  3 ;  Ezek.  47  :  16 ;  48  :  1).— The  Ass;r- 
rians  transplanted  "  people  from  Hamath"  m 
the  depopulated  country  of  the  tei^ tribes,  who 
brought  their  native  deity,  Ashima  (probably 
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the  Pboonician  Esmun-Eseuiapins),  with  them. 
Under  the  Macedonians  Ilanmth  was  called 
Epiphaneia  (according  to  Jerome  on  Am.  6, 
from  Antioch  Epiph.),  but  the  natives  still  re« 
tained  the  old  name  (Jos.  Ant,  1, 6.  2 ;  1  Mncc. 
12:  26;  FlU.  5,  15,  Ac.;  P/in..  //.  iV.,  5,  19. 
Ac. ;  Etagr,  H.  Eccl.,  3,  34,  mentions  a  bishop 
of  Epiphanin).  —  In  the  middle  ages  Ilamath 
was  the  C4ipital  of  a  small  state,  among  whose 
princen  is  the  renowned  historian  and  f^eogra- 
pher,  Abulfeda  (see  his  tah»  Syria:,  ed,  Kdhler,  p. 
108,  Ac, ;  Herteloi,  bibl.  or.,  fol.  427,  ed.  Par., 
1G97|.  Hiimath  is  still  a  Inrge  mercantile  city 
of  50,000  inhabitants.  —  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Hammath  (Josh.  19:  35).  —  (See 
MicuAiLis,  apicil.  geogr,  hebr,,  ext.  II.,  52,  &c. 
Reland,  Palaest.,  119,  &c.  Burcharot.  Raisen 
in  S>r.,  I.,  249,  &o.  Robinson,  Palest  Movers, 
Plicen.,  II.,  2,  p.  161 ;  Winer's  Lex.  Knodel, 
VOlkert.,  Ac.,  331,  &c.  Pauly's  Encvl.,  HI., 
195.  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  EncjcL,  I.,  30.  p.  22 ; 
34^.  16).  RiJETScui.* 

Aamburg,  Archbishopric  and  Reformation 
of,  —  Although  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg, 
of  such  great  importance  for  the  spread  of 
Christianitv  in  the  North,  owes  its  origin  to 
Lewis  the  I'ious,  nevertheless  the  earliest  con- 
ception of  it  is  due  to  Charlemagne ;  who,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  wished  to  Chris- 
tianize the  pagans  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  for 
this  purpose  selected  Hamburg  as  the  seat  of  a 
new  bishopric.  For  the  victorious  Emperor 
had  already  at  this  place  consecrated,  through 
the  agency  of  Amalarius  (see  Art.),  a  church 
which  was  independent  of  the  neighboring 
bishops,  and  had  appointed  a  presbyter,  Heri- 
dag,  to  the  See,  when  his  death  prevented  the 
formal  institution  of  the  latter.  The  plan  itself 
was  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  Lewis  divided 
Nortb-Albingian  Saxony  between  the  Bishops 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  But  when  the  mis- 
sions among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  so  soo- 
ceSHful  that  Christianitv  seemed  to  ha?e  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  the  Korth,  the  Emperor,  ad- 
vised of  his  father's  plan  by  some  aged  men, 
determined  at  the  Diecof  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  after 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  to  establish  a  new  arch- 
bishopric at  Hamburg*  which  was  to  embrace 
the  churches  of  North- Albingen  and  the  North 
in  general,  such  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
Sclavonian  countries.  Ansgar  was  appointed 
first  Archbishop,  and  ordained  in  833  either  at 
Ingelheim  orDidenhofen  hy  Drogo,  Archbishop 
of  Metz,  asMisted  by  Archbishops  Ebbo  of 
Rheims,  Hetti  of  Trier,  Otgar  of  Mayence,  and 
others.  Its  Charter  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
at  Aiz,  May  15,  834,  which  was  ratified  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  —  For  five  years  Ansgar 
labored  most  successfully  in  his  new  field :  but 
scarcely  had  his  cathedral  been  completed,  a 
monastery  and  school  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries been  erected  near  it,  a  beginning  made 
to  gather  a  library,  and  the  course  of  affairs 
brought  into  an  even  channel,  when  H.  was 
surprised,  plundered,  and  mostly  reduced  to 
ashes  bv  Norman  pirates  (837).  The  Archb. 
deprived  thus  of  home  and  shelter,  and  of  all 
sacred  utensils  and  treasures,  wandered  with 
his  clergy  from  place  to  place;  until  Ikia,  a 


noble  lady,  presented  him  with  ber  country- 
seat  of  Ramelsloh,  not  far  from  Hamburg,  where 
he  founded  a  monastery.    Hamburg  was  rapidly 
rebuilt,  and  A.  visited  his  See  very  diligently': 
but  in  845  the   Normans   under  Erich  agaia 
attacked  and  plundered  it.     This  circomstaDee, 
together  with  the  many  losses  sustained  by  the 
See  of  H.  in  its  domains  north  of  the  Elbe,  in- 
duced Lewis,  the  German,  to  endeavor,  after  the 
death  of  Leuderich,  Bishop  of  Bremen,  to  effect 
a  consolidalitm  of  tlie  Seea  of  Hamburg  ar.d 
Bremen.     This  purpose,  however,  was  oppoee4 
by  the  neighboring  Bishops,  e«  pec  tally  the  B. 
of  Bremen  and  the  Archb.  of  Cologne ;  and  It 
conflicted  also  with  the  canon  which  forbade  the 
union  of  several  Sees.     Nevertheless  the  united 
efforts  of  Lewis  and  some  prominent  churchmen 
succeeded  at  last;  and  the  Synod  of  MsiyeDce, 
Oct.,  847,  unanimously  resolved  that  pre<^enti 
admitted  that  the   present  See  of  Hamburg, 
which  embraced  only  four  chorchev,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  pagans,  should  te 
attached    to   Ansgar  as  B.  of  Bremen :    only 
that  the  latter  should  not,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  B.  of  Verden,  retain  that  portion  of  the  See 
of  II.  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  See  cf 
Verden.  Ansgar  was  now  solemnly  insdtoted 
(849)  Archb.  of  Bremen.    The  sanction  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  was  given  in  his  bull  of  May  3l, 
853.  —  For  some  200  years  the  successors  of 
Ansgar  were   mostly  excellent   men,   who  la- 
bored zealously  to  carry  forward  the  work  be- 
gun by  him.     Among  them,  Rimberi  (f  S86) 
and    Unni  (t936)   are  distinguished  fur  their 
zeal  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  North. 
Adaldag  (f  988)  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
archiepiscopal  supremacy  over  the   anited  See 
and  the  city  of  Bremen ;  for,  standing  high  ia 
favor   with   Emperor  Otto  I.»   he   obtained  & 
charter  securing  to  himself  and  his  suceesson 
all  the  monasteries  and  royal  domains,  with  the 
prerogatives  connected  with  them,  which  were 
embraced  in  the  See ;  as  also  the  jurisdiction 
over  freemen  and  serfs  which  had  hitherto  been 
exercised  by  a  crown  officer ;  together  with  maoy 
other  privileges.    In  order  to  give  permanency 
to  the  results  of  the  missionary  labors  of  his 
predecessors,  A.  also  used  the  favor  of  the  Eo- 
pcror  and  his  victories  over  the   Danes  and 
Sclavoniuns,  to  establish  the  bishoprics  otSciles- 
wig.  Ripen,  Aarhus,  and  Aldenb^irg^  all  which 
were  incorporated  at  his  request  with  the  arch- 
bishopric.    In  his  time,  also,  the  monasteries 
of  Hedingen  and  ReepeshoU  were  founded ;  §0 
that  the  See  counted  already  seven  monasteries. 
Paganism,  however,  had  not  yet  been  thoroughlj 
eradicated:   credible  contemporary   historians 
say,  that  the  country  people  still  continued  rh  A: 
idolatry  in  the  sacred  groves  and  that  Archb. 
Unwann  (f  1029)  first  succeeded  in  destroying 
all  traces  of  it  by  cutting  down  the  grov»  and 
erecting  churches  on  the  site  of  them.  —  After 
the  Archbishops    had,    for    greater    security, 
chosen  Bremen  as  their  regular  residence,  the? 
devoted,  indeed,  their  chief  attention  to  this 
See,  but  did  not  by  any  means  neglect  II.,  visit- 
ing it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  although  it 
was  still  annoyed  by  the  Normans  and  Sclavoo- 
ians.    At  least  this  is  stated  by  Adam,  of  Bre- 
men, concerning  Archb.  Adalbert  (f  1072),  a 
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nan  uniTenially  admired  for  beauty  of  person, 
prudence,  eUiquence,  and  reatlesn  aoiivity,  who 
eltfbratcd  £ai«ter,  Whitsunday,  and  the  festi- 
al  of  the  Virgin  annually  at  Hamburg.     It  in 
Isu  well  known  that  be  for  a  long  time  con- 
exnplated  the  erection  of  a  patriarchate  for  the 
ntire  North  at  Hamburg  (see  ArL  Adaiberi). 
iut  these  immense  projects  were  the  Tery  rea- 
un  why  the  Church  of   the  North  separated 
ntirel^  from  the  See  of  Ilamburg.    His  succes- 
or  Liemar  (t  1101)  gave  up  in  consequence 
ff  this  separation  the  archiepiscopal  seat  at  II., 
ind  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  Archb.  of 
Bremen,  instead  of  Archb.  of  11.  and  adminis- 
rator  uf  B. ;  although  the  real  trannfer  of  the 
irchiepiso.  dignity  did  not  take  place  until  1223. 
Triim  this  time  the  chapter  of  Ilamburg  labored 
o  make  itself  more  independent  of  the  Arch- 
Tishop;  and  the  city  also  used  the  absence  of 
he  latter  to  enlarge  its  powers  and  prerogatives, 
.3  also  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  cha)>- 
cr.     After  it  hnd  recovered  from  the  repeated 
asses  sustained  by  the  Danes,  Normans  and 
^clavonians,  it  became,  in   1215,  an  imperial 
tity,  and  in  1241  made  a  treaty  offensive  and 
iefensive  with  Lubeek,  by  which  the  foundation 
•f  the  Hnnsa  league  was  laid.     The  Flanders 
ransportiition  company,  founded  in  1252,  aliio 
;aTe  a  strong  impulse  to  commerce  and  manu- 
Pictures.     But  with  this  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  there  arose  also  a  desire  for  greater 
reedom  and  higher  cultivation.  —  Prepared  in 
bis  way,  the  Reformation  found  ready  access 
9  the  free  city  from  the  democratio  constitutitm, 
f  which  it  obtained  a  character  similar  to  the 
iwiss   Reformation ;    it  being  brought  about 
hiefly  by  colloquies,  and   resolutions  of  the 
ouncil  and  citizens.     Since  the  Archbishop  re- 
ided  in  the  remote  Bremen,  it  was  the  Provost 
f  the  cathedral  of  U.,  who,  as  the  virtual  supe- 
ior  c»f  the  churches  connected  with  the  See, 
p posed,  though  more  from  selfish  considera- 
ions  than  from  conviction,  the  reformation  de- 
ired  by  the  people.     Olio  Stimmel,  vicar  of  the 
athedral  and  pastor  of  St.  Catharine's,  was  the 
rst  publicly  to  oppose  (in  1522)  the  sale  of  in- 
ulgeneesand  other  abuses  of  the  Rom.  Church, 
9  hIho  the  immoral  life  of  the  clergy.     Beinjr 
bu.H  exposed  to  the  most  violent  attacks  of  the 
lergy,  he  retired,  in  1524,  from  the  scene;  but 
e  continued,  nevertheless,  to  labor  zealously, 
hough  in  retirement,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
liurch  at  Hamburg,  and  had  the  pleasure  be- 
31*6  his  death,  in  1551,  of  seeing  the  work  be- 
;un  by  him  advancing  prosperously.    Not  only 
id  a  number  of  the  clergy,  among  which  were 
'^^ischbeck^  Harzwich,  and  Aldag,  follow  his  ez- 
.luple;  many  respectable  citizens  also  declared 
lieinselves  openly  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
encouraged  by  such  examples,  the  authorities 
f  the  four  parishes  joined,  Sept.  3,  1522,  with 
he  citizens  and  secular  authorities  against  the 
lergy  in  a  public  document,  declaring  that 
hey  would  unitedly  resist  the  inhibitions  and 
.natbemas  of  the  clergy,  their  assumption  of 
ecular  offices,  their  unfounded  prerogative  of 
nd  acting  and  removing  pastors  without  the 
LDOwledge  and  against  the  will  of  the  wardens, 
he  improper  demands  of  the  Bishops  for  oonse- 
Tating  oburohes,  obapels,  altars,  and  cemeteries, 


and  other  abuses :  and  that  they  would  properly 
organize  the  Nicholas-school,  and  establish 
similar  schools  in  the  other  parishes  also."— 
How  strong  at  that  time  already  among  the 
citizens  was  the  opposition  to  Rom.  Cath.  and 
the  desire  for  a  better  system  of  education,  ap- 
peared plainly  in  1523,  when  S,  Kempe,  a 
Franciscan  from  Rostock,  arrived  at  Ilamburg 
on  business  of  his  order.  Happening  to  preach  at 
Hamburg,  his  purer  views  of  religion  were  so 
acceptable  to  toe  people,  that  they  requested 
him  to  remain  with  them  and  preach  to  them 
the  Word  of  God  unadulterated  with  human 
additions.  The  number  of  preachers  favoring 
the  Gospel  increased  now  so  rapidly  in  the  city, 
that,  although  the  chapter  succeeded  in  silencing 
Fishbeck  by  the  offer  of  a  vicariate  in  the  cathe- 
dral, the  citizens  favoring  the  Reformation  were 
the  more  determined  that  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  vacated  by  the  apostasy  of  Fishbeck, 
should  be  filled  by  a  competent  man  of  the 
evangelical  party.  John  Jiugenhagen,  of  Wit- 
tenberg, the  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchtbon,  was  chosen  ;  and  he  was  already  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  his  new  field,  when  the 
council,  intimidated,  meantime,  by  the  clergy, 
and  become  scrupulous  on  account  of  B.'s  mar- 
riage, sent  to  him  their  prohibition.  Though 
B.  now  remained  at  Wittenberg,  he  neverthe- 
less rendered  essential  services  in  consolidating 
the  Reformation  at  Ilamburg. — The  weak  vacil- 
lation shown  by  the  Council  in  the  call  of  B., 
emboldened  the  Romish  party,  which  had 
in  the  meantime  gained  a  new  defender  in  Dr. 
B,  Moller;  and  it  now  attacked  the  evangelical 

Breaohers  with  great  violence  from  the  pulpit. 
>ut  the  evangelical  party  also  hnd  gamea  a 
bold  defender  in  the  appointment  of  John  Zegen» 
hagen,  a  preacher  of  Magdeburg,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Catharine.     Trusting  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause,   the    evangelical    preachers    now 
brought  their  complaints  before  the  Council. 
The  latter,   seeing    that    dangerous    turmoils 
among  the  citizens  were  impending,  published, 
Dec.  29,    1526,  an  order,  that  all   preachers 
should  preach  the  pure  Word  of  0<»d,  should  be 
charitable  towards  each  other,  avoid  matters  of 
controversy  in  the  pulpit,  teach  the  people  to 
obey  the  government,  and  exhort  them  to  ab- 
stain from  forcible  attacks  upon  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church.    But  the  defenders  of  the  Cath. 
Church,  especially  H.  Eensburg  and  N.  But- 
iorp,  continued  their  attacks.     Bustorp,  whilst 
he  defended  good  works  according  to  the  Rom. 
doctrine,  made  violent  onslaughts  on  the  evang. 
doctrine  of  justification,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  the  reading 
of  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Council  in  vain  admonished  him  to  peace, 
and  demanded  of  him  to  recant :  he  continued 
publicly  to  assert  his  doctrines.     The  three 
ministers  of  the  churches  of  St.  Catharine,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  St.  James  therefore  asked  him 
whether  he  would  undertake  to  defend  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached.    After  some  hesita- 
tion be,  at  the  beginning  of  1527,  replied  in  m 
lengthy  letter  in  Latin,  addressed  toZegenhagen ; 
and  since  the  tone  of  this  letter  was  both  cour- 
teous and  friendly,  the  preachers  several  timet 
iuTited  him  to  a  friendly  oonferenoe,  whiob» 
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however,  he  ateedtlj  deolined.   Incensed  at  thie 
ooorae  of  their  opponent,  the  eyani;.  preaehera 
again  complained  to  the  Council,  which  now 
•ummoned  both  parties  to  the  City  Hall,  in 
order  by  a  public  examination  of  the  contro- 
verted points  to  quiet  the  controTcrsy.     The 
beads  of  the  Rom.  party  appeared  withoot  ex- 
ception, whilst  of  the  CTanf^slioal  party  only  J. 
Zegenhngen,  S.  Kempe,  and  J.  Frttse,  chaplain 
at  St.  James,  were  present      Meantime  the 
latter  were  once  more  disappointed  in  their 
expectations :  for  even  though  they  gained  many 
new  friends  and  patrons   by  the  manner  in 
which  they  defended  their  cause,  the  contro- 
versy between  themselves  and  the  Romanists 
nevertheless  still  continoed,  until  in  April,  1528, 
an  event  occurred,  which,  though  it  might  have 
become  destructive  to  the  city,  brought  about 
the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.    Abont  the 
middle  of  this  month  a  happy  accident  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy  of  G8  citisens,  who  held 
their  meetings  with  Komish  monks  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  John,  and  had  devised  the  plot  of 
firing  the  city  by  night  at  different  places,  and 
of  killing,  during  the  confusion,  the  evangelical 
preachers  and  their  friends.    The  discovery  of 
this  plot  induced  the  Council  and  the  citisens, 
after  the  danj^^er  had  been  removed,  to  invite 
the  most  prominent  preachers  of  both  parties  to 
a  public  diseussion,  to  be  held  on  April  28,  in 
order  thus  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversial 
preaching  and  persecution.    Since  none  of  the 
Romish  clergy  who  participated  were  men  of 
learning  and  skilled  in  controversy,  and  since 
the  evangelical  preachers  enjoyed,  besides,  the 
favor  of  the  people  generally,  the  latter  could 
not  fail  to  gain  a  decided  victory :  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  citisens,  the  Franciscans,  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Blue  Sisters  deserted  the  Rom. 
party.    Meantime  the  priests  did  not  yet  give 
up  all  hope ;  but,  as  the  only  means  left  them, 
brought  complaint  before  the  imperial  chamber, 
which  produced  a  severe  mandate  against  the 
city.    The  Council  from  this  time  took  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  the  Reformation,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  the  Wittenb.  Ref<irmers, 
and  prevailed  upon  Bugenhagen  to  visit  Ham- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  properly  organising  the 
schools  and  the  Church. — Bugenhagen  arrived 
at  Hamburg,  Oct  9,  1528,  and  was  most  honor- 
ably received  by  citisens  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing.    He  be^an  his  labors  by  preaching  dnily« 
in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  Reformation.     He  next  in- 
formed himself  thoroughly  of  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  in  order  thus  to  devise  an  adequate  Church 
constitution.   This  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Senate,  by  whom  it  was  submitted  to  the  people 
for  their  sanction.    It  was  unanimously  adopted. 
and  subsequently  proclaimed  and  put  in  force. 
On  the  day  after  its  introduction,  Bugenhagen, 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  opened  a  Latin  school 
in  the  monastery  of  St  John,  and  provided  it 
with  competent  teachers.     He  left  Hamburg 
again,  June  9, 1529. — Soon  after  B.'s  departure 
the  Council  and  citisens  resolved  to  abolish  all 
unneccMury  festivals,  to  transfer  the  Apontle- 
days  to  the  Sundays  next  fi>llowing,  and  to  con- 
vert the  revenues  of  vicariates  and  of  some  other 
benefices,  after  the  death  of  the  present  inoam- 


bents,  into  a  fond  for  the  poor.     The  Catholic 

worship  had  been  abolished  in  all  the  ehurehes, 

the  cathedral  excepted.    As  in  the  latter  it  wu 

visited  only  by  a  rew  old  people,  and  as  it  had 

been  the  occasion  of  repeated  disturbances,  h 

was  here  also  abolished  by  the  Coancil  in  1529. 

In  1530  also,  the  Council  caused  the  monastery 

of  Harvestehude,  situated  beyond  the  city,  to  be 

demolished ;  since  its  nuns  refosed  the  preaehe n 

sent  to  them,  and  held  fast  to  the  Catholic  rites 

in  spite  of  all  admonitions.     The  chapter,  io- 

deed,  sealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ejected 

nuns,  and  accordingly  brought  a  new  com  plaint 

against  the  Council  before  the  imperial  chamber, 

which,  in  1533,  ordered  the  restitotiun  of  the 

monastery ;  but  in  1536  the  city  joined  the  Sa&I- 

cald  league,  and  thus  obviated  the  necessity  of 

obeying  the  order.  After  Zegenhagen  aod  Kempe 

the  most  distinguished  of  the  evang^.  preacbcr«, 

was  John  Hdek,  orAq^intu,  the  pa  pi  I  and  frieod 

of  Melanchthon.  and  heretofore   rectur  of  the 

school  at  Gi^eifswald  and  Straleand.     In  15^ 

he  was  elected  superintendent  and  first  preacher 

i)f  the  Church  of  Hamburg,  and   in    1533  vsi 

made  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Wittenberg.— 

With  the  election  of  Aepinus  as  superintendcot, 

the  Reformation  in  Hamburg  ana  its  territory 

may  be  regarded  as  fully  established.     But  his 

work :  Pitvacidion  de  Rom,  eecL  impost,  tt  jmp. 

sutelUt  ado,  impud,  Hamb,  Canonic.  auUnwmiam^ 

was  the  first  manifestation  of  a  oontroversid 

spirit  which  for  several  centuries  foand  sealons 

adherents  among  the  clergy  of  Hamborg,  and 

stirred  up  many  controversies ;    not,  however, 

without    salutary   results    for  the    Prutestaot 

Church. — Sources :  — Rim DKRT,  vila  Anskar.  in 

Pbrtz,   Mon,    Germ,  Au^.,  T.  II.;     Albbsits 

Stadknsis  to  1256 ;  Alb.  Krantz.  Saxonia  and 

Metropolis,  to  1504;  Encyclop,  of  Ersch  u.  Gsc- 

BBR,  Vol.  12,  pp.  432-449 ;  P.  r.  Kobbb.  Gesch. 

d.  Hersogth.  Brem.  u.  Verdon,  Vol.  2;  N.  Srip- 

HORST,  Hist  Eccl.  Hamb.  diplomat.  Vol.  I.— V.: 

Hamb.,  1723-28 ;  Fr.  MiJNTBR,  K.-Geseh.  T4)n 

Dilncmark,  Vol.  3,  pp.  633-671 ;  Otto  Krabbi, 

Eccl.  cv.  Hamb.  ioKtiiurat  Hist. :  Hamb..  i{<40. 

— See  also  Adam  Brebens.  I.,  c.  17,  in  Pbstz, 

Mon,  Tom.,  VII. ;  Lappbnbbro,  Hamb.  Urkuo- 

d<»nb.,  Bd.  1,  p.  10,  etc. ;  Ritodolfi  Fuldkxsis, 

Annates ;   Pi-vdeniii  TS^ecensis  AnuaL  ;   CA/y/«. 

de  gesL  Normann.  ;  AnnaL  XanUnses  ;  Chrouic. 

AquUan, ;    Fragment,  Chron,  Fontanett. ;  Xit- 

bardi,  hist,,  lY.,  e,  3  ;  Atmdl,  S.  Germ,  minares; 

Adimari,  hist,.  III.,  c,  17;  Klippel,  Leben  des 

Ersb.  Ansgar,  pp.  213-216. 

G.  H.  Klippel.  —  Reimecke. 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  the  first  Protestant  mar- 
tyr in  Scotland,  descended  from  a  family  related 
to  the  royal  house.  He  vrua  horn  in  1503,  studied 
theology  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  where  b« 
acquired  liberal  views  concerning  the  Church 
and  its  doctrines,  under  John  Major,  the  teacher 
of  Knc»z  and  Buchanan.  He  possessed  a  natu> 
ral  taste  for  what  was  exalted  and  noble,  and 
for  the  pleasures  to  be  desired  frum  science,  at.d 
the  stuay  of  ancient  writers.  In  his  yoarh.  al- 
ready, James  V.  made  him  superior  of  the  Abi>ev 
Feme,  in  Ross-shire,  but  he  preferred  clajisica] 
and  theological  studies,  and  early  embraced 
Luther's  views.  Partly  to  promote  his  studies, 
partly  to  eschew  the  envy  of  the  clergy,  he  went^ 
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1526,  to  Wittcnberp,  Germany,  nnd  enjoyed  for  j 
1  time  the  Hociety  of  Lather  and  Melanchthon  ; 
then  he  visited  Murburp;,  where  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Lambert,  and  studied  the  principles 
}f  the  ReformeriP.  Animated  with  a  desire  to 
proclaim  these  principles  in  his  native  land,  he 
resolred  tu  return  home.  Ilia  friends  in  vain 
ioaght  tu  deter  him.  He  was  destined  to  be 
I  martyr  for  the  truth  in  Scotland.  After  some 
ittempts  to  ctmvinco  the  people  of  the  evil  of 
existing  customs,  he  was  decoyed  to  St.  An- 
irews  under  the  pretence  of  a  free  discussion 
irith  the  Dominicans.  There  he  was  summoned 
before  an  eccl.  court  under  the  chari^e  of  vari- 
)a8  heresies,  and,  in  spite  of  his  able  defence, 
)oodemned  to  the  stake.  Futile  attempts  to 
^t  him  to  recant  were  made  on  him  in  prison. 
so  firm  was  his  faith,  that  he  converted  the 
}riest  (Alesius)  sent  to  plead  with  him.  He 
^as  executed  befure  the  ente  of  St.  Salvador 
)ollege,  March  1,  1528.  His  death  was  calm ; 
lis  last  words :  **  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 
Sis  accuser,  Campbell,  died  soon  af^er  in  in- 
laoity.— (See  McCrU^s  Sketches  of  Scottish  Ch. 
Sist.  cliapt.  I.).  Wkbcr.* 

Hands,  Laying  on  of. — The  custom  of  laying 
in  of  hands,  ais  a  mystical  or  symbolical  act.  is 
ery  old.  It  lias  for  its  basis  the  high  signifi- 
lanceuf  the  human  hand,  in  the  corporeal  organ- 
sm,  as  alno  in  the  moral  life  of  man.  The  hand 
8  the  organ  of  the  physical  and  moral  activity 
if  man,  of  his  p>wer  and  deed.  It  is  hereby  at 
he  start  alreiaay  the  symbol  of  his  religious  and 
tpiritual  activity.  We  can  distinguish  in  this 
'espect  the  hand  of  peace  and  the  hand  of  war, 
he  helping,  joining,  and  the  needy,  receiving 
land.  To  touch  one  with  the  hand,  and  to  lay 
iie  band  on  one ;  to  hold  the  hand  over  one  and 
0  lift  the  hand  to  one:  hereby  the  strt)ngest 
M>ntrast8  are  eipressed.  The  Greeks  were  ac- 
[oaintcd  with  the  contrast:  to  hold  the  hand 
)rotectingly  over  one  (;t<*P<^  vtit^x*^)*  &<>^  ^ 
ifl  the  band  in  supplication  to  one  (x*^9^ 
wksxiiv\  also  the  contrast  of  a  divine  govern- 
nent  and  of  a  needy  human  supplication.  The 
teriptural  custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  is 
^ased  in  general  upon  the  idea,  that  the  hand 
a  the  organ  of  mediation,  especially  the  or- 
;an  of  transferring  in  the  proper,  as  also  in 
he  symbolical  sense.  This  follows  from  the 
act,  that  the  consecrated  person  not  only  trans- 
erred  his  blessing  to  what  was  consecrated, 
mt  that  the  sinner  also  transferred  his  guilt, 
lis  curse  (Lev.  1 : 4 ;  3 : 2 ;  8 :  13,  sa. ;  16 :  21 ,  24). 
¥itb  regard  to  this  dark,  death-prophesying 
brm  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  sacrifices,  the 
lews  of  theologians  do  not  agree  (consult  JSa'Ar, 
iymbolik  des  mosaischen  CultusII.,  339;  Uof- 
%ann^  Schriftbeweis,  II.,  1,  p.  155 ;  BaumgarUu^ 
)ommentar  au  Pentateuch,  1,  2,  p.  180,  and 
Ttfr/^,  das  mosaische  Opfer,  p.  70 ;  Oesch.  des 
L  B.,  p.  332),  but  most  accept  that  of  transfer. 
L'be  laying  on  of  hands  on  the  thank-ofiforing 
iresents  no  difficulty  for  this  view.  In  this  case 
he  thank-offering  is  made  the  bearer  of  the  feei- 
ng of  thanksgiving.  This  idea  of  a  transfer 
>ecomes  mo^t  prominent  in  the  net  of  laying  on 
»f  hands  to  C(»nsecrate  and  to  bless.  We  are 
kble  to  distinguish  between  the  Old  Test,  tyni- 
tal  and  the  New  Tost,  real  laying  on  of  hands. 


The  former  again  divides  into  the  patriarchal- 
typic.il  or  blessing,  the  legal  symbolical  or  con- 
secrating, and  the  propheticalndynamic  or  heal- 
ing laying  on  of  hands.     The  first  (Gen.  48 :  14) 
is  a  prophecy  in  the  form  of  the  typical  trans- 
fer ;  the  second  (Ex.  29  :  10 ;  Numb.  27  :  18)  a 
legal-symbolical    investiture  with    official   au- 
thority and  promise  of  official  blessing;   the 
third  the  dynamic  communication  of  a  wonder- 
ful power  to  heal  and  restore  life  (2  Kings  4 :  34), 
The  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  New  Test,  ts 
only  a  special  form  of  the  real  fulfilment  of  the 
Old  Test,  t.  e.f  it  is,  regarded  in  general,  the  real 
and  actual  communication  of  spirit  and  life  in 
symbolical  form.     In  its  historical  development 
it  also  passes  through  the  same  stages  as  that 
of  the  Old  Test.,  i.  e.,  we  distinguish  between 
the  spiritual-patriarchal  laying  on  of  hands  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles,  the  spiritual-legal 
and  official  of  the  Church,  and  tne  prophetic- 
blessing.     The  laying  on  of  hands  by  our  Lord, 
as  it  appears  in  the  healing  of  the  sick,  com«> 
pletes  the  prophetic  form  of  the  Old  Test.     He 
laid  his  hand  on  the  sick,  and  healed  them  all 
(Luke  4  :  41 ;  Mark  6  :  5).     The  communica- 
tions of  corporeal  life,  however,  which  He  con- 
nected with  this,  are  already  Joined  with  the 
germ  of  spiritual  life ;  He  healed  on  the  condi- 
tion of  faith  (Mark  6:5);  and  the  more  the 
people  imagined  that  His  healings  were  bound 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  more  He  sepa- 
rated the*two  (Mark  5 :  23 ;  comp.  v.  41 ;  7  :  32). 
But  the  complete  investiture  with  His  Spirit  and 
power,  which  he  communicated  to  hie  Apostles, 
He  represented  in  real  symbolism,  in  th^r  Tie 
lifted  up  his  hands  over  them  and  blessed  tli»'m, 
when  He  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet  (Luke 
24 :  50).    This  lifting  up  of  the  hands  of  our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghont,  is  the  source  of  the  apostolic  laying 
on  of  hands.    And  this  also  is  originally  a  living 
synthcHis  of  symbol  and  of  fulfilment  (Acta 
8  :  17),  as  also  of  the  communication  of  corpo- 
real and  spiritual  life  (Acts  9  :  17).     From  this 
general  laying  on  of  hands,  by  which  Christians 
received  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  proceeds 
the  official  apostolic  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts 
13  :  3 ;  1  Tim.  4: 14).    'Meanwhile  the  example 
of  Cornelius  (Acts   10)  shows  also,  that  the 
apostolic  communication  .of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  bound  to  the  form  of  official  laying  on  of 
hands.    It  was  only  with  the  recession  of  the 
Spirit  that  the  ecclesiastico-official  laying  on  of 
hands  was  changed  into  the  legal-symbolical 
form, — ordination.  Besides  ordination  the  gene- 
ral laying  on  of  hands  also  continued  in  the  Rom. 
Oath.  Church.     Formerly  it  was  connected  with 
the  consecration  of  catechumens  {AugusL  de 
peccat.  tnerii.,  1, 2, 26),  and  it  is  still  connected 
with  the  preparations  of  baptism  and  with  con- 
firmation.    Already  in  confirmation,  tt  is  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  part  of  the  sacrament, 
with  greater  certainty,  however,  in  ordination, 
where  it  constitutes  the  visible  sign  of  the  eacrtv> 
ment.    The  Council  of  Trent  determined  the 
sacramental  character  of  ordination  {Sessio  23, 
sacrament  ordi,,  ep,  3).     It  also  determined, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  eommunioated  by  ordi- 
nation, and    gave  it  an   indelible  character, 
and  distinguished  between  the  eooMorotion  of 
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bishops  and  that  of  priests  (com p.  KUe,  Kath. 
Dogmatik,  III.,  338 ;  Winer,  curoparat.  Darstel* 
lung,  p.  165). 

llie  Protestant  Church  did  not  retain  the 
saoramenuil  charncter  of  ordination.  The  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  clergy  were  already  rejected 
b^the  Siiialcald  ArticIeH  {dt  poteaiate  et  jurisdio 
iwne  epiacopai-um).  The  llelvetio  Confession 
acknowledges  the  divine  appointment  of  ordina- 
tion, hut  rejects  its  sacramental  character.  The 
Confusio  Anglicana  (krU  36)  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  consecration  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  and  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  the  canons  of  the  Church  confine 
confirmation  to  the  Bishops  alone. — The  centre 
of  Protestant  ordination  lies  in  its  fundamental 
condition.  This  is  an  internal  and  external 
call  to  preach  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments  rightly.  According  to  the 
measure  of  its  identity  with  this  fundamental 
conditiim,  is  Protestant  and  evangelical  laying 
on  of  hands  real,  t. «.,  a  dynamic  symbolical 
consecration  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  as 
this  identity  recedes  so  does  the  legal-symbolical 
character  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  here  again 
become  prominent.  But  the  administration  of 
office  anjl  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  never 
absolutely  coincide  in  the  historical  progress  of 
the  Church.  Much  rather  does  also  here  the 
prophetical  laying  on  of  hands  in  various  cor- 
poreal healings  and  spiritual  blessings  separsite 
Itself  from  external  official  tradition,  as  a  free 
gift  of  grace  for  the  awakening  and  edification 
of  the  congregation.  Thus  the  gift  of  working 
miracles  appeared  already  in  the  apostolic  doc- 
trines. Later  also  an  attempt  was  again  made 
to  regulate  it  ecclesiastically,  by  creating  the 
office  of  exorcists.  In  our  tiroes  the  laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  healing  of  physical  diseases  has 
disappeared  from  the  Church. 

As  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  general  has  its 
history,  so  also  ordination  in  particular.  From 
Acts  13,  we  see  that  originally  the  congregation 
participated  in  official  ordination.  Ordination 
as  a  more  limited  power  developed  itself  with 
the  development  of  the  Episcopacy.  The  idea 
of  Ordo  in  opposition  to  the  Plebs  was  fixed  by 
Tortullian  (de  exhort,  east,  cp.  7).  and  the  ex- 
pression ordincUio  is  used  in  a  technical  sense 
by  him  also  (de  prescript,  hceret.,  cp,  41).  From 
bim  it  passed  over  to  Cyprian.  And  if  the  ori- 
ginal official  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  congre- 
gation referred  back  decidedly  to  the  Israelitish 
laying  on  of  hands,  then  the  present  enlarged 
legal  ordination  with  its  technical  designations 
seems  to  lean  towards  Qradoo-lioman  political 
organisations.  The  word  ordinare  and  ordinor 
iio  is  a  Koman  official  technical  and  judicial 
term,  and  x^^^oxwta,  is  also  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians when  speaking  of  the  election  and  instal- 
lation to  a  public  office  (comp.  Augusti,  Denk- 
wUrdigkeiten  aus  der  christl.  Arch.,  Vol.  9,  p. 
338,  sq.). — As  the  different  clerical  grades  grew 
oat  of  the  development  of  the  legal  episcopacy, 
ao  also  the  different  priestly  consecrations  out 
of  legal  ordination.  The  doctrine  concerning 
ordination  must,  therefore,  treat  in  the  first 
place  of  ordination  in  general,  especially  of  epis- 
copal ordination,  and  then  of  the  various  priestly 
ooBsecrations.     Comp.  Bingkami  Originea,  I., 


p.  156,  de  proecipuia  quibuedam  legHma  ac  ritSm 
circa  episcopontm  ordinationem.  obaervatis.  is- 
gusU,  Denkwlirdigkeiten,  etc..  Vol.  9.  p.  oGT. 
Biuferim^  Denkwlirdigkeiten  der  chriatbihoL 
Kircbe.,  Vol.  I.,  part  I.«  p.  257,  sq. ;  ptnlUv. 
121,  sq.  AugusU,  llandbuch  der  Archi^»U  lil^ 
222.  sq.  Langi.— &ci 

Hannallt  a  woman's  name  of  freqopnt  occa^ 
rence  among  the  Hebrews  and  Pboeniciaos  (iike 
Anna  in  Virgil).  Three  of  this  name  are  oeD- 
titined  in  the  Bible.  1)  The  mother  of  S-tmoel 
( 1  :  2,  9,  &c. ;  2  :  1, 4^. ).  2)  The  wife  of  Tubil 
(Tob.  1  :  9 ;  2  :  1,  11 ;  11 :  5).  3)  A  propbetea 
(Anna,  Luke  2  :  36,  &c.),  to  wht>8e  honor  it  is 
said  that  she  had  remained  a  widow  after  ba 
first  husband's  early  death  (see  Krummacict 
in  Piper's  evang.  Jahrb.,  IV.,  43,  Ac.). 

RUETSCBI.* 

Hantwill,  Jf*hn  of  (Ranwil,  UauiaiSk 
d'AUa  Vilia;  Nanlwil,  Annewil;  d'ANnanik, 
from  Anneville,  a  village  in  Normandy,  vbere 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born),  was  a  poetwiu 
flourished  in  the  12th  century,  known  bjtbe 
name  of  *^Archithrenius*'  (arch-mounier,  afur 
Jeremiah's  Lamentations)  which  he  prefixed  u 
his  chief  work.  That  he  was  bom  in  NunniudT, 
not  England,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  da 
prologue  (OuDiN,  Comm.  de  acriptor,  eccl,  HL 
162 1),  although  he  became  a  Doctor  at  OiM 
and  a  Benedictine  in  St.  Albans,  in  the  ^mx» 
of  London.  The  work  named  (9  btioks)  vat 
dedicated  to  Walter  of  Constance.  Archb.  of 
Rouen,  under  the  title:  Joh.  Archiihrenii  Opei 
It  is  a  bitter  lameniation  over  the  miseries  ef 
human  life,  in  all  grades.  It  was  published  by 
/.  B.  Aacenaiua,  Paris,  1517,  4to.  This  editioa 
has  become  very  rare.  Leland  pronuances  ibe 
style  elegant  for  that  period,  with  even  bnllius 
passages.  Others  pass  a  different  opinion.  Bat 
all  acknowledge  originality,  the  thoughts  and 
vivacity  of  illustration.  Dn  Boulajf  (h\fL  d 
the  University  of  Paris,  p.  458)  mentions  llioV 
will  as  a  teacher  there,  and  dates  his  de&th  evlj 
in  the  13th  cent.  S.* 

Hara,  a  district  in  Assyria  whither  the  tribtf 
beyond  the  Jordan  were  carried  by  Pbal  vxi 
his  successor  (1  Chron  5  :  26).  It  seem)  (o 
have  become  so  completely  occupied,  thit  it  is 
not  named  in  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
other  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  IT :  ^!• 
Ro^enmUller  and  Oesenius  suppose  the  Peniu 
mountain  district  Irak  is  meant.  Vaibingkl* 

Haran.  —  1)  The  name  of  a  city  in  N.  ^ 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  way  from  Ur  of  the  Cbil- 
deans  to  Canaan  (Oen.  II  :  31,  32).  It  ▼>* 
the  temporary  abode  of  Abraham  on  hisvaj 
from  Ur,  and  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  ^ 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  (Knobel,  Volkert.,  171).  i< 
the  residence  of  the  oldest  patriarchs  (Geo. 
12  :  5  ;  27  :  43;  28  :  10;  29  :  4).  as  homestti^ 
of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  24 :  47),  u 
well  as  that  of  Bethuel  and  Laban,  and  ss  (be 
city  of  Nnhor  (24 :  10),  Ilaran  is  otbervi^e 
known.  Thus,  by  the  Arabs,  lying,  sceordiss 
to  d'AnvilU,  in  long.  5^  10^  £.,  and  Ut  W 
W  N.  It  is  the  Ko^;^  of  the  Greeks  and  (> 
r»  of  the  Romans  (Uerod.,  4,  13,  7:  i%^^* 
18, 12 ;  Sirabo,  16,  747 ;  P/*»y,  6,  21 ;  LiM. 
1,  104),  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Cruam 
(Dh  Caaa,,  40,  25).    Ammian  Mare,  calls  it « 
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y  old  town.  It  moat  havo  been  an  import- 
i  pluco  in  the  time  of  Iletekiah  ^2  kingii 
:  12 ;  cf.  Ib.  37  :  12).  It  ie  mentioned  in 
ts  7  :  2 :  and  by  Jos.,  AnL,  1, 16, 1.  It  seems 
have  still  flourished  under  the  Arab  domi- 
n;  Abulfeda  (I4th  centj  is  the  first  who 
aks  of  it  as  in  ruins  (Mesop.  16).  It  was 
nted  out  to  Niebuhr  (2,  410)  as  a  small 
ice  two  days'  journey  S.  £.  of  Orfa.  —  Abra- 
DD.fifHt  went  iilone  from  Unran  to  Canaan 
BO.  12  :  4,  5  ;  Acts  7  :  4).  Probably  pursu- 
;  a  S.  W.  course  he  passed  Damascus,  and 
tre  obtained  Elieaer  (Gen.  15  :  2).— 2)  Esek. 
:  23,  associated  with  Ganneh  (Kwnf.  Feripl, 
r,  eryth.,  15 :  Flol,,  6, 7, 10;  FUn.,  6, 26)  and 
en,  which  lay  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
d  whose  traffickers,  like  those  of  Haran,  are 
lied  Sabeans.  Haran  roust  have  been  on  the 
ne  coast,  probably  it  was  founded  br  a  colony 
m  the  Haran  in  Mesopotamia. — 3)  The  father 
Lot  (Gen.  II  :  26,  &cX^4)  A  son  of  Caleb 
Cbrun.  2 :  46).— 5)  A  Levite  (1  Chron.  23 : 9). 

YAIHiyOIR.* 

Harmony  of  the  Oospels.  —  It  will  be  our 

ty  in  the  present  articlH  to  answer  in  a  gene- 
Iway  the  following  quostions:  1.  What  are 
B  phenomena  of  the  partial  harmony  or  par- 
i  difference  of  the  gospels,  as  regards  the 
teciion  of  their  material  and  its  arrangement, 
nr  language  and  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
lotations  ?  2.  How  can  their  surprising  and 
ten  Terbal  harmony  in  many  points  be  recon- 
ted  with  their  deviations  in  others?  3.  Can 
ese  deviationshe  explained  on  the  supposition 
at  the  four  Evangelists  are  faithful,  credible, 
id  truthful  reporters;  or  do  they  compel  us  to 
Ifflit  that  some  or  all  of  them  have  reported 
correctly.  Of  course,  the  answers  to  these 
isstions  cannot  be  mechanically  separated, 
ace  they  interpenetrate  each  other.    In  order 

arrive  at  a  clear  and  practical  arrangement, 
»  inu8t  Qrst  of  all  briefly  review  the  most 
Kntial  phenomena  which  the  gospels  furnish 
I.— There  is  above  all  a  thorough  dffferenee  6e- 
*een  the  Gospel  of  St,  John  and  the  three  others^ 
»th  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  material  — 
ihn  reports  only  the  festival  journeys'  of  Christ 

Jerusalem,  and  but  few  events  in  Galilee — 
t  also  the  character  of  the  material  —  since  in 
>bn  the  sermons  of  Jesus  are  distinguished 
oin  those  in  the  other  gospels  by  a  peculiarly 
'lemn  and  eleyated  tone.  The  first  three  gos- 
)l8  hare  hence,  since  the  time  of  Griesbach, 
Jen  called  the  synoptical  ones,  from  their  hay- 
ig  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other. — But  even 
lese  synoptical  gospels  again  deviate  variously 
om  each  other.  Mark  reports  scarcely  any 
irmons  of  the  Lord.  Luke,  compared  with 
iatthew,  reports  many  events  and  sayings  pecu- 
&r  to  himself;  so  also,  vice  versa,  whilst  Mark 

A  nfttnral  eonsoqaence  of  this  if,  that  ia  John 
*  events  arc  arranged  according  to  the  scheme  of 
1  o6;>eiiM  ckrowdwfy,  which  is  not  the  ease  in  the 
*ert. 

Luke  neither  praises  nor  oensores  the  nXXot  (Luke 
:  1).  Bot  he  dues  by  bis  own  work  set  aside  their 
W-raeant  efforU  {iwtxnpnvw)  as  objectively  nneatit^ 
"cfory.  For  these  coAXm  (belonging  to  the  circle  of 
»  readers  in  Lower  luly)  bad  endeavored  from  me. 
m  to  note  down  some  ineidenU,  which  the  hsraldi 
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contains  verv  little  that  may  not  be  found  also 
in  Matt  and  Luke.  Mark  has  only  twenty-four 
verses  containing  things  peculiar  to  himself. 
Matthew  reports  16  miracles  of  Christ ;  Luke 
15,  of  which  11  are  common  with  those  in  Mat- 
thew. Mark  reports  15,  of  which  12  are  the 
same  as  in  Matthew,  and  10  the  same  as  in 
Luke.  —  Matthew  and  Luke,  unlike  Mark,  go 
back  to  the  infancy  of  Jesus;  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  do  not  report  the  same 
events.  — The  arrangement  or  sequence  (called 
acolouthia,  since  Chemnits)  of  the  events  and 
sermons  differs  in  each  of  the  Synoptists :  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  public  labors  of  Jesus 
they  all  agree. — As  regards  the  expressions  used, 
in  their  report  of  the  same  event  or  sermon, 
they  often  agree  remarkably  and  verbally— even 
to  strange  and  unfrequent  words  —  whilst  at 
other  times  they  differ  both  in  expression  and 
material,  at  times  even  to  a  seeming  contradic- 
tion of  each  other. — It  will  most  assist  our  pur- 
pose first  to  consider  the  synoptiMts  separately : 
1,  What  concerns  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  material ;  2,  the  language ;  3,  the  execu- 
tion. We  will  close  with  their  relation  to  John. 
— 1.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  th^  matO' 
rial  in  the  Synoptists,  Even  if  no  tnditional 
patristic  accounts  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
different  gospels  had  come  down  to  us,  an  ex- 
amination of  them  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  their  authors  did  not  design  to  furnish  us 
with  a  complete  account  of  the  public  labors  of 
Christ,  day  by  day,  or  week  by  week  consecutively. 
Such  an  account  must  have  become  very  volumi- 
nous (John  21 :  25] :  we  find  in  fact  that,  what 
the  synoptists  relate  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
labors  or  Christ,  is  confined  to  a  few  fragments, 
which,  according  to  their  own  data,  embraced 
generally  a  period  of  only  one  or  several  days. 
They  confess  that  they  have  omitted  many 
things.  Thus  from  Matt.  11  :  21,  etc.,  it  ap- 
pears that  Christ  endeavored  by  "  mighty  works" 
to  call  Chorazin  to  repentance:  but  the  synop- 
tists say  nothing  of  the  labors  of  Christ  at  Cho- 
ratin,  and  hence  must  have  passed  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Jesus  in  silence.  That  the 
synoptists  have  given  us  only  a  selection  from 
the  rich  materials  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Christ,  is  above  doubt,  and  must  also  appear 
natural.  Nor  does  the  proem  of  Luke,  when 
impartially  viewed  and  correctly  understood, 
conflict  with  this  position.  For,  compared  with 
the  sporadic  sketches  which  some  Chrintians  of 
Lower  Italy  had  made,  as  well  as  they  might, 
from  memory,  Luke  could  very  properly  call 
his  work  "  perfect"  and  **  in  order,"  even  though 
it  did  not  pursue  the  life  of  Christ  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week ;  but  gave,  like  a  true 
history,  what  was  most  important  and  vital  in 
systematic  order.^  —  But  each  of  the  synoptists 

of  the  gospel  had  told  them.  Bat  when  the  first  heralds 
bad  left  them,  they  felt  it  neoessnrj  to  assist  the  me- 
mory by  writing  down  what  the  others  had  on  occa- 
sion and  eponMHoally  told  them.  Bach  one  wrote 
according  to  his  memory.  Luke  tried  to  satisfy  the 
necessity  which  thas  manifested  itself  but  bad  so 
far  been  very  unsatisfactorily  met :  for,  in  consequencs 
of  bis  abode  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  21  :  1&-27,  1,)  he  bad 
opportonity  to  obtain  *'  a  perfect  underatandtng  of  all 
things,"  and  ooald  thas  write  "  t»  order,"   For  a  viadi- 
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had  nevertheless  a  plan  of  hu  own.     Of  this 
there  is  luit  the  least  doubt,  although  scholars 
still  differ  as  regards  the  execution  of  their 
plan  in  each  of  the  synoptists,  and  the  princi- 
ple according  to  which  they  have  arranged  and 
grouped  the  events.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Matthew  wished  to  show  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  that  in  Jesus  of  Natareth  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  son 
of  David  (Matt  1:1),  had  been  fulfilled.    He 
wishes,  therefore,  to  portray  the  gospel  in  its 
identity  with  the  Old  Test  revemtion.    It  is 
just  as  plain  that  Ijuke^  moving  in  the  Pauline 
sphere  of  doctrine  and  labor,  has  in  view  the 
Btru^le  of  the  morbid,  Pharisaic  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity (comp.  Gal.  1-2  with  Acts  15) ;  and  — 
with  or  without  design  —  communicates  of  the 
life  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  especially  that  which 
•hows  that  not  all  Israel  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  that  which  longed  for  redemption,  and  not 
Israel  alone,  but  all  mankind  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
sired salvation,  had  a  share  in  the  work  of 
Christ     Hence  he  portrays  Christ  as  the  second 
Adam  (Luke  3  :  23^8),  and  in  c.  2,  v.  2,  already 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  flenh  was  contemporaneous  with  the  poli- 
tical subversion  of  Israel.   It  is  more  difficult  to 
find  a  particular  plan  in  Mark.    But  the  oldest 
patristic  notice  (John  Fresh,  in  Eusd>,,  3,  39) 
tells  us  that  M.  had  written  down  from  memory, 
but  without  a  fixed  plan,  what  Peter  had  occa- 
sionally related  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of 
Jesus.'  —  We  cannot,  therefore,  from  what  has 
been  said,  expect  a  chronological  sequence  of 
events  in  the  synoptists.    Even  Luke  (as  Dr.  J. 
Liohtenstein,  also,  has  lately  admitted  in  his 
'*  Leb.-Gesch.  des  Ilerrn.,"  p.  73),  does  not  by 
the  word  sa^rtij^  oppose  his  work  to  the  fragmen- 
tary accounts  of  the  koXXm,  as  one  arranged 
ehronologicaUy,  but  only  as  one  that  was  con- 
nected  and  arranfftd  systematieaUy,    That  in  his 
arrangement  he  followed  no  merely  chronologi- 
cal, but  a  material  principle,  is  evident  from 
chapt  10,  onward,  since  from  chapt  10  :  25,  to 
chapt  13,  only  sermons  of  Christ  are  given ; 
chapt   14-16  only  parables;  chapt    17  onlv 
shorter  sayingH.   In  Matthew  a  division  accord- 
ing to  matter  is  ju«t  as  evident  (chapt.  3-4,  the 
beginning  of  the  labors  of  Christ ;  5-7,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  kingdom ;  8-9,  miracles ;  9 : 
36-11,  the  disciples;  12-13,  relation  to  the  Phari- 
sees ;  13-14,  pnrables,  etc. ). — If  now  this  variety 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  each  of  the  synoptists  has  its  ground  in  the 
special  plan  which  each  followed,  it  is  evident 
that  this  variety,  viewed  generally,  implies  no 
incongruity  or  disharmony;  that  m^ieh  rather 
the  synopli»te,  notwithstanding  this  difference  of 
arrangement,  may  still  be  in  harmony  with  each 
other,    fiut  the  question  still  remains,  whether 
this  harmony  can  really  be  traced  in  particu- 
lars.    We  notice,  namely,  that  the  synoptists, 
although  their  order  in  general  is  nut  chrono- 
logical, have   nevertheless  in   many  instances 

cation  of  this  interpretation  of  the  proem  of  Luke, 
adopted  alau  by  H.  J.  Thiersch  (Vercuch  ein.  Her»tell., 
etc.,  1S45,  p.  163),  see  my  Krit.  d.  ev.  Qescb.,  1  ed., 
1842,  p.  076:  2  ed.,  1850.  p.  802. 


connected  particular  eventa  in  an  evident  te» 

poral  sequence  (e.  ^.,  Matt  9  :  27,  32;  cb&()t 

13,  I,  etc.;   Mark  1:29;    Lake  4:38,  etci 

Here  now  it  might  be  possible  that  in  »och  fw 

ticulur  data   they  would  positively  CDntradid 

each  other,  since  the  same  events  might  be  nn 

ously  connected  in  the  different  synoptists,  ui 

thus  transferred  to  different  times.    Tbeqoa 

tion  whether  this  is  the  case,  or  whether  Wstn 

isolated  **  acolouthistic"  data  do  not  rather  !<« 

monise,  belongs  evidently  to  the  subject  of  tbi 

harmony  of  the  gospeb. — lo  fact,  invevti^tiqBi 

of  this  kind  have  been  made  from  an  early  diti 

At  first,  however,  this  was  done  in  the  pnctid 

interest  of  giving  a  harmony  of  the  goepeli 

rather  than  in  the  more  scientific  one  of  prisj 

a  chronology  of  events  in  the  life  of  Chnii 

Prominent  among  those  who   have  ocviwi 

themselves  with  the  subject,  are  Gerson,  Csltk 

L,  Osiander^  Chemnitz,  and  BengeL    Of  tbe* 

Osiander  (harm,  evang. :  Basel,  Fnibeniw.lS3T^ 

is  to  be  mentioned  only  as  a  matter  of  conositr; 

since  the  theory,  in  relation  to  the  resuluuf  ha 

age,  is  a  mere  retrograde.     Holding  tbeefirti 

theory  of  inspiration,  he  maintained  that  thi 

evangelists,   though    they  might    omit  mso] 

things  (!),  could  not  depart  from  thechmnolo^ 

cal  order.    But  since  the  same  evenui  ire  &» 

rated  by  the  synoptists  in  a  different  sei^oenK; 

he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  supptfitid^ 

that  the  same  events  had  occurred  sereral&oe^ 

under  '  precisely  similar  circumstances.  —  CL 

Gerson,  already  (Coneord* evang,  sitemcmtem 

in  Vol.  I  v.,  of  the  Antw.  ed.  of  his  workr).M 

come  to  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  tno 

gelists  did  not  purpose  to  write  chroaoIoficiDji 

and  thus  laid  the  foundation  to  a  true  aod  ecf 

rect  harmony  and  aoolouthia,  even  th./a^  y 

was  arbitrary  in  the  application  of  bis  priKh 

pie.'     Calvin,  without  entering  upon  tam^t^ 

tions,  has  nevertheless  in  his  Garomentsrjn 

arranged  the  material  of  the  harmony  of  M 

gospels   as  to  show  that  full   and  soond  in- 

vestigations  formed  the  baiiis  of  it.    Be  (^ 

nects  those  events  and  paragraphs,  vAi^  >^ 

connected  by  the  evangdists  by  unequiwcal  dtki. 

But  what  was  done  by  Calvin,  more  frooi  so  io* 

voluntary,  happy  tact,  and  at  times  even  ^ 

parting  from  just  consequences,  was  done  bf 

Chemnitz  (haim,  evang,,  1593,  sqq..  cundnfl^i 

by  Lcyser  and  Gerhard)  from  clear  and  c^!> 

sciouR  principle.     It  is  very  clear  that  from  t^^ 

princijjlc  all  sound  investigation  of  the  6atlj^| 

must  proceed.      Nothing  is  more  natural  at: 

pfijchological  than  that  the  disciples  should  u' 

many  3'cars  remember  the  sequence  of  pni^^i- 

nent  and  remarkable  events  (e.  g.,  the  Mn&^ 

of  the  Mount  and  its  accessories,  thecaloisf 

of  the  storm,  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  etc.),««r 

cially  such  as  happened  during  journeys  v'>^'! 

the  memory  of  places  assisted  the  meoiorT  *f 

dates ;  whilst  it  was  impossible  for  them  tuv** 

and  reproduce  the  sequence  of  less  imparuit 

events,  especially  if  they  happened  at  the  tf*^ 

i|  XM^/irra  li  xpax^vr*-  The  character  of  tbir  p^ 
nffords  no  room  for  the  conjectare  of  Thietfeh  (^ 
M.  had  subsequently  rewritten  and  airaagcd  i(  (7** 
ieDieticiiIly. 

*  See  concerning  this  Ebrard's  Kfit.  der  er.  fi(«^ 
2  ed.,  p.  51»  etc. 
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;e,  e.  g.t  during  hie  long  abode  at  Gapernaam, 
it  in  the  latter  case  they  arbitrarily  in  vented 
eqaence,  is,  independently  of  all  doctrinal 
unds,  improbable;  since  in  so  many  cases 
J  connect  Tarious  events  altogether  without 
ticular  data  or  with  vague  expressions  («.  g,^ 
came  to  pass  when  he  was  in  one  of  those 
es :"  **  it  came  to  pass  on  one  of  those  days :'' 
nd  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  vil- 
es  teaching/'  etc.).  The  first  object,  there- 
e,  must  be  to  restore  those  writs  of  events 
ich  were  clearly  connected  by  the  evangelists 
vrt  the  chronological  relation  of  these  series 
rach  other  can  lie  determined.  ^-  In  relation 
3bemnitz,  who,  however,  did  not  always  carry 
i  consistently  his  correct  principle,  BengeV 
notes  a  retrograde.  He  correctly  admits  that 
ke  did  not  design  to  write  chronologically ; 
t  bis  method  of  restoring  the  chronology  of 
I  gospels  by  a  comparison  of  them,  is  a  total 
lare.»  —  J.*H.  A.  Ebrard  (whilst  Wiesder,  in 
I "  Cbronologischo  Synopise,"  took  fur  granted 
\  chronological  order  of  Luke,  and  combined 
with  other  objective-chronological  investiga- 
or),  in  his  Krit.  der  ev.  Ge^ch.  {  1(^4,  has 
omed  to  the  principle  of  Cheronits,  and  thinks 
It  he  has  proyen  that  the  scattered  data  con- 
ined  in  the  synoptists  regiirding  the  sequence 
single  events,  1,  never  contradict  each  other, 
d  2,  are  sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  series 
fndesms)  of  events,  which  will  embrace  Vie 
taier  portion  of  the  goiipel  history,  and  whose 
tiprocal  chronological  relation  maybe  restored, 
n\y  from  internal  evidence  and  partly  by  a 
mparison  with  John,  so  as  to  effect  complete 
tisfnction. — We  will  exemplify  the  nature  of 
m  investigations  by  the  most  difficult  and 
tricate  case  ;  which,  however,  is  also  the  only 
Scolt  one.  In  Matt.  9,  wo  are  told  that  Jesus 
hilst  sitting  at  meat  was  asked  by  the  Phari- 
e«,  why  he  did  not  fast.  On  what  day  this 
ok  place,  and  how  closely  or  remotely,  or 
hether  at  all,  it  was  cimnected  with  the  pre- 
ously  related  call  of  Matthew,  we  are  not  told, 
'e  are  distinctly  tild  (v.  18),  however,  that 
wbilo  Jesus  spake  these  things,''  Jairus  arrived 
id  besought  Jesus  to  accompany  him  :  and  v. 
^  that  when  Jesus  departed  from  the  house  of 
uru8,  two  blind  men  followed  him  into  the 
)u8e :  and  v.  32,  that  as  they  went  out,  a  dumb 
so  possessed  with  a  devil  was  brought  to  him. 
ft(*r  this  follows :  and  Jesus  went  about  all  the 
ties  and  villages.  We  here  obtain,  therefore, 
ily  the  sequence  of  the  events:  the  question 
^ut  fasting,  the  raising  of  Jairus*  daughter, 
^  healing  of  the  two  bliiid  men,  and  the  healing 
^ihe  dumb  man.  In  Malt.  8 :  18,  we  read  that 
e*U8,  when  on  a  certain  day  (for  the  previous 
srrative  ends  in  v.  16-17  with  a  general  notice 
^  the  healing  labors  of  Jesus,  so  that  v.  18  is 
»nnected  with  no  particular  event)  he  saw 
feat  moltitudes  about  him,  determined  to  cross 

%Q^^'  ^'  ^*  ®^'*  ^^^^  ^®  stilled  the  tempest: 
•  ^.  that  when  arrived  at  the  other  side  he 
ealed  the  Gergesene  demoniac:  afterwards, 
^<^pt.  9,  that  on  his  return  the  man  sick  of  the 

*  Riehtige  Aaffiusiing  dsr  Erangelien:  TUb.,  1730. 
Coneemlng  hia  method,  see  Ebrard's  KriL  der.  ev. 
^«wh.,  2  ed.,  p.  62,  eto. 


palsy  was  let  down  to  him  through  the  roof: 
and  V.  9,  that  Jesus,  when  he  departed  thence, 
called  Matthew.    We  here  obtain  the  sequence 
of  four  other  events :  the  stilling  of  the  tempest, 
the  Gergesents,  the  palsied  man,  the  call  of  MaJlr 
thew.    How  the^e  two  series  (sy¥U>chia:)  are  re- 
lated to  each  other,  we  as  yet  know  not. — Again, 
Matt.  12 :  22,  we  are  told  (again  after  a  general 
description  of  the  labors  of  Christ  has  gone  be- 
fore) that  Jesus  healed  a  blind  and  dumb  demo- 
niac,  and  was,  therefore,  accused  of  being  in 
league  with  Beelzebub;  that  (v.  38)  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  on  the  matter  the  Pharisees 
demanded  a  sign;  that  (v.  46)  whilst  Jesus  was 
yet  Kpeaking'  concerning  this,  his  mother  and 
brethren  stotKi  without;  that  (13  :  1)  "the  same 
day"  he  sat  by  the  sea  and  spoke  the  parables 
of  the  sower,  etc.    Here  again  a  series  by  itself. 
But  Mark  now,  following  the  narrative  of  Peter, 
an  eye-witness,  tells  us,  chapt.  4,  unequivocally, 
that  Jesus  once  spoke  the  same  parables  at  the 
sea-side  ;  v.  35,  that  "  the  same  day,  when  the 
even  was  come''  he  crossed  the  sea  and  stilled 
the  storm  ;  hereupon  healed  the  Gadarene  demo- 
niac;  and  that  (chapt.  5  :  21)  having  again  re- 
turned, Jairus  besought  him  to  heal  his  daugh- 
ter.  It  thus  appears  from  Mark  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  the  three  series  of  events,  which 
Matt,  has  narrated  separately  in  distinct  por- 
tions of  his  work,  to  which,  as  regards  their  con- 
tents, they  were  suited,  belonged,  as  regards 
time,  together.     We  thus  obtain  quite  naturally 
the  following  series.    During  his  abode  at  Cvir 
pernaum  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac  is  brought 
to  him  ;  his  cure  gives  occasion  to  the  blasph^ 
mous  accusation  of  the  Pharisees  present,  that 
Jesus  was  in  league  with  Beelzebub,    During  the 
same  conversati4m  they  demand  a  sign.    Whilst 
Jesus  is  answering,  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and 
brethren  is  announced  and  the  conversation  in- 
terrupted: and  since  in  Canaan  the  night  was 
preferred  for  journeys,  the  arrival  probably  oc- 
curred in  the  morning.   Towards  evening  Jesus 
departed  (perhaps  to  accompany  his  mother  for 
a  part  of  her  return,  i.  e.,  southward  along  the 
sea  coast]  and  taught  by  the  sea-side  in  para- 
bles.    Next  follows  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  and 
on  the  next  morning  the  healing  of  tht  Gada- 
rene,   After  his  return  to  the  western  shore, 
whilst  sitting  at  meat,  he  is  asked  the  question, 
why  his  disciples  did  not  fast.    In  the  same 
hour  Jairus  arrived,  on  the  road  to  whose  house 
— according  to  all  synoptists  —  the  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood  touched  him  ;  returning  from 
the  house  of  Jairus,  the  blind  men  follow  him  to 
his  house  in  Capernaum ;  when  these  are  gone, 
a  dumb  demoniac  is  brought ;  about  the  same 
time  —  when  he  had  returned  from  Gadara  to 
Capernaum,  perhaps  several  days  after  — the 
palsied  man  is  let  down  through  the  roof.    De- 
parting thence  (i, «.,  undertaking  a  subsequent 
journey),  Jesus  calls  Matthew.    It  is  now  also 
easily  understood  that  Peter,  who  had  been  an 
ege-wiiness  already  before,  during  and  after  the 
Gadarene  journey,  and  after  him  Mark,  remem- 
bered well  the  chronological  connection  of  the 
three  chief  facts  (parables,  Gadarene  journey, 
Jairus'  daughter);  whilst  Matthew, on  the  other 
hand,  having  been  called  to  follow  Jesus  only 
daring  the  subsequent  journey,  heard  these  ii^ 
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oidentfl  from  the  other  disciples,  and  therefore 
did  not  BO  clearly  remember  their  sequence  — 
perhaps  he  did  not  even  hear  them  accurately 

—  and  could,  therefore,  the  more  rendity  dis- 
tribute the  particulars  of  this  journey  among 
different  portions  of  his  work.  lie  could  re- 
member clearly  only  one  thing,  that  his  call  was 
subsequent  to  the  Gadarene  journey,  the  heal- 
ing the  palsied  man  being  immediately  pre- 
cedent to  It.  But  then  he  also  still  remembered 
that  about  the  time  when  he  was  received  among 
the  disciples,  much  was  said  about  the  raising 
of  Jairus' daughter ;  and  hence  —  not  knowing 
its  precise  relation  to  the  Gadarene  journey  — 
mentioned  it,  though  without  an  exact  date, 
immediately  after  he  had  mentioned   his  call 

—  Luke,  who  among  the  synoptints  has  the 
Jtvotst  aooluutliistio  data,  in  chapter  5,  con- 
firms the  fact  that  the  call  of  Levi  followed 
the  cure  of  the  palsied  man;  chapter  8,  that 
the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  took  place 
after  the  return  from  Gadara,  but  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  on  the  journey  thither.  lie 
gives  nothing  new  on  this  series  of  events.  — 
This  concatenation,  which  we  have  given  for 
illustration,  is,  however,  as  already  remarked, 
the  only  case  of  such  complicated  kind  in  which 
several  nynochicPf  which  tn  one  evangelist  are 
found  separated,  are  united  by  means  of  a 
second  or  third  evangelist  into  an  uninterrupted 
chain  (syndesmot).  But  if  here  already  the 
harmony  of  the  gospels  is  constructed  so  easily, 
we  find  in  the  other  syndesms  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  difficulty.  Thus  from  the  journey  of  Jesus  to 
Fhenicia  utUil  his  sitfferings  the  synoptists  give 
thoroughly  parallel  narrations,  and  at  most 
complete  each  other  only  occasionally  in  minor 
incidents.  Between  the  above  Gadarene  syn- 
desm  and  this  concluding  one  there  is  a  third, 
which  constructs  itself  quite  readily  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  synoptists,  and  begins  with  the 
chosing  of  the  twelve  and  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  takes  up  the  healing  of  a  leper,  the  effort 
to  take  Jesus  prisoner,  the  healing  of  the  cen- 
turion's servant,  of  the  demoniac  in  the  syna- 
gogue, of  Peter's  mother,  the  raising  of  the 
young  man  of  Nain  ;  and  ends  with  the  mission 
of  John'H  disciples.  Concerning  the  relation  of 
this  syndesm  to  the  Gadarene  one,  the  synoptists 
furnish  no  data ;  but  of  course,  Matthew  could 
oot  be  taken  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  be- 
fore he  was  generally  called  to  follow  Jesus.  — 
For  a  number  of  minor  incidents  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  acolou thistle  position  with  cer- 
tainty, though  at  times  with  probability.  But 
it  is  wholly  in  vain  to  try  to  determine  the 
**  original  occurrence"  of  ttuhse  gn&me-like  say- 
ings of  Christ  which  are  reported  by  the  evan- 
gelists in  different  connections.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Lord  repeated  those  sayings  with 
various  turns  on  different  occasions.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  Matt.  7 :  17 ;  12 :  33 ;  also  Luke 
19 :  12,  etc.,  compared  with  Matt  25  :  14,  etc. 

—  2.  As  regards  language^  the  synoptists  at 
times  agree  almost  verbolly,  whilst  at  other 
times  they  differ  widely.  Their  verbal  concur- 
rence is  most  complete  where  they  report  say" 
ings  of  Christ,  or  or  others.  According  to  Nor* 
ton  the  places  in  which  Matthew  concurs  ver- 
bally with  the  other  evangelists,  forms  on^-sixik  I 


of  his  gospel,  of  which  }  are  sayingt.  lo  Muk 
the  ratio  of  concurrence  is  the  same, }  of  itk* 
ing  sayings.  In  Luke  the  verbal  concamfic* 
with  the  other  evangelists  is  only  -j^,  uf  ihifi 
12  are  sayings,  ^^  To  explain  these  pbeDoneu 
various  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  l.hbti 
been  suggested  that  the  three  synopt»tiiM« 
use  of  a  common  source,  a  so-valled  primik 
gospel.  For  a  time  the  Aramaic  gof>{M;i  of  Mii^ 
thew  was  regarded  as  such  a  source.  Bui  t^ 
did  not  explain  the  ofken  remarkable  connr* 
rence  of  the  synoptists  in  Greek  ezpres$ioE^ 
constructions,  and  entire  periods,  still  mn 
unfortunate  was  the  hypothesis  of  Lesfin^irl 
others,  that  the  Hebrew-Gospel  (a  compt>9 
of  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  which  origintted  b 
the  sect  of  the  Nasarenes  about  A.  D.  70),  ra 
the  original  one.  Utterly  untenable  is  the  b5|)c 
thesis  of  Eichkom  and  Marshy  that  the  tvipsil 
gospel  was  an  Aramaic  one  compoeed  bj  U 
apostles,  but  afterwards  lust;  that  thia  p.«r(i 
had  been  variously  translated  into  the  Gre^: 
and  that  the  nynoptio  gospeU  had  benn  funo^i 
by  combining  these  translations  with  tbeurirr 
nal  and  other  sources.  —  2.  Others  have  wAJt 
taincd  that  the  second  synoptistiR4»f< me  o/t^ 
first :  and  that  the  third  made  use  of  both  of  tb 
others.  But  to  which  of  them  the  pHuritjisBit 
be  given,  and  how  they  follow  each  other,  &» 
again  given  rise  to  a  number  of  bypotbeies. 
But  none  of  them  possesses  a  high  define  i?f 
probability;  since  auring  the  primitive  a^ieo^ 
the  Church,  when  oral  tradition  was  vet  eocoe- 
plete  and  pure,  the  authors  of  the  gospels  v>>iud 
have  been  far  from  having  recourse  to  vrhsfl 
sources.  That  oral  testimony  was  of  hi^ 
account  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  fi^« 
Acts  15  :  27,  where  the  letter  of  the  k^ 
was  sent  by  Judas  and  Silas,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  establish  its  authority  by  their «« 
testimony.  The  same  appears  from  ?a^  I^ 
Ehis,,  3,  39).  From  a  written  source  tbeeris- 
gelists  could  obtain  no  more  than  it  hsppeo**) 
to  contain.  How  could  men  limit  themsel^^ 
to  these,  who  had  the  bent  opportunities  to  is^ 
form  themselves  concerning  the  life  of  Jes* 
from  eye-witnesses  ?  Mark  had  heard  ereiT* 
thing  from  Peter;  and  Luke  was  c*>nver«as: 
with  the  Apostles  and  the  entire  Church  of  J^ 
rusalem. — Besides  this  improbability  in  gf^ 
there  are  certain  special  dijfieuUies,  Fi>r:> 
whatever  order  the  synoptists  are  made  to  f^ 
low  each  other,  each  succeKSor  will  alirftVi  bi« 
omitted  parts  of  his  predecessor,  without  i^J 
assignable  reason  for  it.  Since  also  fome or 
ings  of  Christ  are  reported  by  the  synoptic ^ 
different  connections,  and  since  in  theee  (^ 
the  nimWtmiy  of  language  is  most  rcmarksbSej 
the  very  thing  to  be  explained  by  the  sopp»» 
use  of  the  predecessor — it  most  also  be  Ropp^ 
that  the  successor,  in  order  to  transcriU^ 

Credeoessor,  most  have  turned  forvanl  t» 
ackward  in  his  work.  In  this  case,  vM  ^ 
they  not  transcribe  in  regular  order?  If  ^" 
copied  Matthew,  why  did  he  not  give  thek<^ 
rate  data  and  sequence  of  the  latter?  "^ 
verbal  deviations  are  atill  more  inexplicable^ 
this  supposition.  Why  does  the  evsngeliit  c*^! 
half  of  a  vcrae  verbatim,  and  then  suddeelj. 
without  any  assignable  object,  use  &  bjdodJ** 
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it«ad  of  the  word  jpTen  T  And  if  the  sjnop- 
)t8  differ  io  their  report  of  certain  minor  inci- 
!oU,  doea  not  this,  according  to  the  present 
fpothebis,  resemble  a  designed  correction,  — 
These  difficulties  are  only  seemingly  removed 
f  the  hypothesis  that  the  synoptiiits  made  use 
^eaeh  other  from  memory.  According  to  this 
[ark  is  made  to  use  Matthew  and  Luke  from 
emory:  but  so  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the 
inger  sermons  of  Christ,  in  which,  acc«>rdingly, 
e  made  use  of  the  two  evangelists  indifferently, 
ut  this  hypothesis  is  so  far-fetched,  that  it 
eeds  no  refutation.  —  4.  The  path  to  the  only 
)rrec(  and  natural  explanation  of  the  relation- 
lip  of  the  synoptists  has  been  opened  by  0\e- 
*Ur,  The  particular  incidents  of  gospel  his- 
)ry  had  been  repeatedly  narrated  by  the  apos- 
es,  and  thus  a  certain  type  of  narration  had 
»rmed  itself.  The  particular  J90tnto,  especially 
I  savings  of  Christ,  were  always  reproduced ; 
Dusaal  expressions  were  the  more  firmly  re- 
lined,  since,  when  they  were  uttered,  they  had 
le  more  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
isciples.  Sermons  and  savings  were  naturally 
stained  with  more  care,  and  reported  with  more 
nifurmity  than  incidents :  although  even  in  the 
itter,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  incident  was 
arprising  and  peculiar,  a  fixed  type  of  narra- 
ion  had  involuntarily  formed  iUelf.  Thus  it 
ras  that  the  authors  had  often  heard  the  points, 
oth  of  incidents  and  sayings,  narrated;  and 
bis  always  in  the  same  words.  The  more  point 
bere  was,  the  more  the  language  itself  became 
led  in  the  memory:  naturally,  however,  not 
a  the  same  degree  with  all,  and  without  de- 
troying  the  individuality  of  the  evangelists. — 
'his  hypothesis  is  fully  adequate  to  explain  the 
elstiunship  of  the  synoptists,  especially  if  we 
ombine  with  it  the  patrintic  tradition  concern- 
Qg  tbeir  origin. — That  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
rere  above  all  carefully  kept  in  the  memory, 
be  gospels  themselves  furnish  a  proof,  to  which 
he  Duke  of  Manchester  has  lately  called  atten- 
ion  (a  chapter  on  the  harmonizing  of  the  gospels : 
>ubl.,  by  Gill,  1854).  If,  namely,  we  compare 
be  Old  Test,  passages  in  the  synoptists,  we  find 
bat  tbuse  of  them  which  occur  in  sermons  and 
dyings  are  always  from  the  LXX. ;  whilst  those 
f  them  which  are  quoted  by  the  sgnopiisls  them- 
elves  deviate  from  the  LXX  in  favor,  generally, 
f  the  liebrew  text.  The  reason  is  evident.  At 
be  time  of  ChriMt  the  Greek  was  generally 
poken  (see  Huo,  £inl.,  Thl.  IL.  i  10)  in  Pales- 
ine ;  especially  where,  as  in  Galilee,  there  was 
i  large  mixture  of  pagan  population :  hence  it 
ns  natural  that  Christ  should  there  speak  the 
Jreek,  and  quote  the  Old  Test,  according  to  the 
»ell  known  LXX.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case 
n  fact  in  all  those  sermons  which  were  spoken 
a  GaliUe^  as  also  in  those  spoken  in  the  circle 
>f  hia  disciples :  whilt«t,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
be  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  where  Jesus 
•poke  Aramaic  with  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
no  verbal  harmony  of  the  synof>tist8'  reports 
«  hj8  sayings  is  defective ;  so  also  in  the  history 
|f  big  sufferings  the  Old  Test,  is  no  longer  quoted 
rem  the  LXX.,  because  at  Jerusalem  the  Ara- 
naio  was  spoken.  —  If  Christ  had  generally 
'w  L^^*  Aramaic,  it  would  be  incomprehen- 
iible  why  the  evangelists  should  put  quotations 


from  the  LXX.  only  upon  his  lips,  whilst  they 
themselves  in  their  own  quotations  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  the  LXX. — If  this  proves  that  the 
sayings  of  the  Lord  impressed  themselves  accu- 
rately even  as  regards  their  form  upon  the  minds 
of  his  disciples,  we  can  the  more  readily  under- 
stand how  above  all  in  these  sayings  a  verbal 
harmony  should  be  found  in  the  synoptists. 
But  that  besides  this  harmony  in  essentials  we 
find  also  a  difference  in  unessentials  needs  no 
explanation.  They  faithfully  treasured  the 
sayings  of  their  Lord  in  the  heart,  but  did  not 
slavishly  learn  them  by  rote. — But  in  the  mate- 
rials  also  of  their  reports  there  is  at  times  a  re- 
markable correspondence:  at  times  even  in 
quoting  Old  Test,  passages,  in  which  they  devi- 
ate in  a  like  manner  from  the  LXX.  This  cor- 
respondence is  readily  explained  from  the  natu- 
ral hypothesis  that  the  apostles,  whilst  yet  nt 
Jerusalem,  repeatedly  narrated  the  events  to  the 
neophytes,  pointing  out  at  th^  same  time  how 
the  Oid  Test,  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  in 
them.  In  this  way  a  fixed  type  of  narration 
became  established.  If  now  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Aramaic-Greek,  used  by  the  evangelists,  even 
by  those  who,  like  Luke,  were  acquainted  with 
the  classical  Greek :  that  the  evangelists  did  not 
aim  at  rhetorical  elegance  or  striking  contrast, 
but  merely  at  faithfulness  in  portraying  their 
important  and  holy  subject,  this  correspond- 
ence explains  itself  readily  without  far-fetched 
hypotheses.  —  III.  The  partial  deviation  in  the 
material  portrayal  of  particular  events  is  as 
readily  explained,  and  is  so  far  from  lessening 
the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history,  that  it 
rather  increases  it.  The  seeming  deviations  in 
the  report  of  the  same  events  are  really  only 
seeming^  and  such  as  take  place  daily  where  an 
event  consisting  of  numerous  minor  circum- 
stances is  narrated  with  different  degrees  of 
vivacity  by  reporters  who  are  equally  well  in- 
formed and  truthful  —  deviations  such  as  are 
most  sure  to  appear,  wherever  there  is  the 
highest  degree  of  harmlessness,  the  calmest  con- 
sciousness of  entire  truthfulness,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  collusion.  Irreconcilable  contradic- 
tions arise  only,  when  the  critic  arbitrarily  pro- 
nounces as  identical  those  incidents,  which  from 
difference  of  actors,  time,  place,  etc.,  are  evi- 
dently not  identical,  in  order  afterwards  to  prove 
that  they  contradict  each  other  in  every  essen- 
tial point.  If,  however,  we  regard  as  identical 
such  events  only,  which  correspond  in  every 
essential  point,  every  deviation  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  seeming  one.  The  most  important 
synoptic  deviations  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that 
Matthew  occasionally  combines  several  similar 
incidents  into  one ;  or  that  in  complex  events 
he  confines  himself  to  what  is  essential. — IV.  As 
regards  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  differs  from  the 
svnoptiRts  above  all  in  its  later  origin  (about 
A.  D.  96),  when  the  genius  of  gnosticism,  and 
the  completely  changed  external  and  internal 
position  of  the  Church,  had  opened  widely  diffe- 
rent apologetical  and  polemical  views.  Owing 
to  this  later  origin,  John  could  also  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  synoptists  were  already  gene- 
rally known ;  and  he  could  thus  complete  them 
externally,  by  narrating  those  portions  of  the 
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life  of  Jesus  ti-bich  (being  known  to  the  Charch 
at  Jerusalem,  Fuch  ns  his  presence  at  the  festi- 
yals  ;  ur  of  minor  accounts,  as  his  life  previous 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Juhn)  the  apostles  had 
narrated  less  frequently,  and  therefore  been 
omitted  by  the  synoptists ; — inteniaUi/,  by  por- 
traying; in  opposition  to  the  false  gnosis  tlie  true 
speculative  side  of  Christ,  as  this  appeared  to 
his  myHtical-intuitive  visiun.  —  It  may  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Juhn  and  the  synoptists;  but  also  that 
this  difference  does  not  destroy  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Even  the  synoptists  mention  fes- 
tival jottrney3,  but  they  do  not  describe  them. 
Nor  does  the  sublimer  characler  of  the  aennoiis 
of  Jejftts  in  John  present  any  difficulty  to  those 
who  admit  that  John  did  not  report  them  in 
their  oripnal  form,  but  according  to  his  own 
individual  way  of  speaking  and  thinking.  But 
to  those  who  have  an  eye  for  the  celestial  bril- 
liancy of  these  sermons,  it  will  be  more  accep- 
table to  suppose  that  John  had  formed  his  mode 
of  speaking  according  to  the  model  of  his  mas- 
ter, rather  than  the  reverse.  John,  entirely  re- 
ceptive in  relation  to  Christ,  penetrated  the  in- 
most nature  of  Christ,  and  gathered  up  in  his 
heart  the  finest  and  most  delicate  rays  of  his 
words.  Expressions  which,  because  less  re^ 
markable,  practical  and  immediate  in  their 
effects,  had  escaped  the  other  disciples,  still 
re-echoed  in  his  heart ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  furnish  us  with  a  picture  of  Christ  which 
would  have  been  lost  without  him. — Since  John 
has  but  few  events  in  common  with  the  synop- 
tists (for  even  in  the  history  of  the  passion  he  is 
altogether  suppUmetUary),  but  few  seeming  de- 
viations from  them  have  been  mentioned,  and 
these  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  principles 
already  given.  Most  of  the  dironological  devia- 
tions, also,  which  have  been  hunted  up,  nre 
rather  contrived  than  real.  The  only  real  diffi- 
culty concerns  the  time  of  the  last  Supper  of 
Jesus,  On  this  poiut  no  satisfactory  result  has 
as  yet  lieen  reached.'  But  this  is  also  the  onlg 
case  where  there  is  a  real  difficulty:  for  the 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  history  of  the 
resurrection  can  be  explained  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  and  natural  way ;  and  have  their  origin 
merely  in  the  fact  that  the  synoptists  unite  into 
one  narrative,  the  incidsnts  which  occurred  to 
M.  Magdalene  and  the  other  women  separately, 
whilst  John  narrates  accurately  the  incident 
which  occurred  to  the  former. 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Reinecke. 
HarxnOXlistS  (Harmonites,  Rappists)  a  sect 
which  attempts  to  live  together  in  full  harmony, 
or  unity  and  equality.  Its  founder  was  a  Wiir- 
temberg  farmer,  George  Uapp  (born  1770^,  who 
supposed  he  had  been  blessed  with  special  in- 
spirations, and  in  his  fanaticism  regarded  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  the  State  as  so  cor- 

'  See  concerning  it:  Heug$tenberg  (Kirchen-Zeitg., 
1838,  No.  98,  etc.).  Tholuck,  (to  John  13  :  1).  Wit- 
tfler  (cbronot.  Synopse,  p.  333).  Lichtettttein  (Lebens- 
Oesch.  Jeau,  p.  M2).  Mover§  (ZeitHchr.  f.  Phil.  u. 
Kath.  Thet»l.,  1833,  No.  8).  ICraffu  (Cbrunol.  u. 
Harm,  der  £r.,  p.  17).  Rieek  (Beilr'age  s.  £v.  Kritik, 
p.  107).  Weitttl  (die  cbristl.  PMsahfeier  d.  3  ergt. 
Jabrh.,  p.  305).  Ehrard  (KrlL  d.  ev.  Qescb.  2  ed.  p. 
S05). 


rupt  that  he  felt  himself  called  to  porifj  botk 
lie  took  Acts  4  :  32,  for  bis  moileL  Beieg 
opposed  by  the  government  in  the  exeeatiun  of 
hi8  scheme,  he  and  his  adherento  emif^rmted  tc 
the  United  States  (1803)  settled  oo  m  trmct  of 
land  near  Pittsburg,  and  founded  m  town  call<^ 
llarmony.  After  a  few  years  be  Bold  oat  tbe 
colony  to  Robert  Owen,  and  moved  to  Indiana. 
whence,  however,  he  soon  returned  again,  mxti 
fiiunded  another  colony  at  Eoonomj,  on  tb« 
Ohio,  S.  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  exeretsed  viiSh 
out  molestation  the  authority  of  a  patnard^ 
high- priest,  and  chief  ruler  over  his  folloven. 
His  power  was  so  unlimited  that  not  evea  t 
marriage  was  consummated  without  bis  coo««b1 
The  members  of  the  union  were  not  only  r?- 
quired  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  ao- 
thority,  but  they  put  all  their  proper^  »u>  i 
common  fund,  of  which  he  had  control.  Oish 
plete  equality  in  all  things  was  the  law.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  society,  were  re- 
quired to  pass  a  probation  of  four  weeks.  Tbs 
peace  of  the  society  was  disturbed,  in  1831,  h^ 
the  advent  of  an  adventurous  sectarist,  B^rs- 
hard  Mt'iUer,  who  had  previously  led  a  brilli&Bt 
career  in  Offenbach  on  the  Maio,  assumed  ti<e 
name  of  **Froliy"  and  proposed  to  found  a  rel^ 
gious  monarchy,  but  fled  from  le|^l  proceed- 
ings instituted  against  him,  to  America.  Hf 
came  to. Pittsburg,  nnd,  pretending  to  a  prioce> 
descent,  called  himself  Count  Maxim iliao  v^o 
Leon :  also,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  commissioned  to  tnaogurate 
the  Millennium.     Rapp  received  him  as  a  pr»- 

fthet,  and  Proli  soon  won  adherents  amoi^  tbf 
larmontsts,  especially  by  promising  freedom 
in  marriage,  and  a  full  community  of  posses- 
sions. Proli  and  his  party  soon  seceded,  takicf: 
their  share  of  the^  property  with  them,  anil 
founded  the  New  Jerusalem  Society  in  Philippe 
burg.  Ohio,  where  he  ruled  as  Chief  of  the  M13- 
lennium,  squandered  tbe  money  of  his  fullowen 
and  then,  1833,  deserted  them,  leaving  them  ia 
extreme  wretchedness.  He  wei^t  to  Nat<4ii- 
toches.  Ark.,  and  soon  after  perished  io  theMtf- 
souri. — Rapp  died  Aug.  7, 1847.  The  efttabli^L- 
ment  at  Economy  is  still  in  operation,  tfaou^ 
not  increasing.  Necdkckks.* 

HattO  (Haito,  AitOy  Hetto,  &c.).  Bishop  of 
Ba^el  at  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne.  Bom  in  76} 
he  entered  the  Reichenau  monastery  in  76i^, 
and  enjoyed  fine  educational  advantage  f^? 
that  age.  He  became  principal  in  tbe  moar«- 
tery  school  there ;  e.  805  was  appointed  £,  oi 
Basel  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  806  beeai7>' 
abbot  of  Reichenau.  In  811  Charlemagn«»  sfr: 
him,  with  Hugo  of  Tours  and  Ilayo  of  Friaa*. 
on  an  embassy  to  Emperor  Nicephorus.  T:^'^ 
mission  succeeded,  but  on  his  way  back  he  Tt« 
shipwrecked.  His  account  of  the  jourr.pj  « 
lost.  Anon,  Sangalletisis  reports  [vHa  Ci-^^t 
II ,  8)  various  legends  of  his  journey,  Ab^-t 
823  llatto  resigned  his  office  as  Bishop  iri 
abbot,  and  lived  as  a  private  monk  until  hii 
death  in  836.  Of  his  writings  two  remain: 
1)  de  visione  Weitini.  Wettin,  a  monk,  a  papil 
of  Ilatto,  and  teacher  at  Reichenan,  had  avisii-m 
in  824,  in  which  three  days  before  his  death,  b^ 
imiiginod  himself  led  through  purgatory  and 
hell  by  an  angel.    2)  25  capita,  being  insUuo 
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9DS  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  They  show 
le  low  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  pcriiid, 
at  also  the  efforts  of  Cbarlemafcne  and  his 
tends  to  elevate  it.  In  the  capita  the  German 
burch  appears  to  be  still  rather  independent 
;  Rome. — (The  Visio  Weilini  is  in  Mabillon, 
da  S,  Betted,  IV.,  1.  p.  273.  The  Capita  in 
'AcBBR7,  spieil,  I.,  583.  See  IIottimoer. 
ielveL  K.-G.,  I.  Nsuoart,  Ep,  Const,,  145. 
kRTZ,  MoHvm,  0„  III.,  439.  Du  Cbbsni, 
rripi..  II..  719.  Waia/rid  Strabo,  llerm.  d. 
onir.  EoiNO,  de  vir,  iUustr»  Augict  in  Piz, 
\e*.  Anecd.,  I.  Gfrorkb,  K.-G.,  III.  Rktt- 
IRQ,  K.-G.  Deutschl..  I.,  455 ;  II.,  93,  &c.). 
Hatto  L  and  II.,  Archbishops  of  Mayence. 
-L  born  e.  850,  probably  in  Suabia,  a  pupil 
Dd  tlien  abbot  of  EUwangen  (?),  888,  abbot  of 
^eichenau,  was  also  elevated  to  the  Archb.  of 
layence,  by  King  Arnulf,  and  in  this  character 
layed  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the 
iter  Carlovingians.  lie  was  more  of  a  statcs- 
lan  than  a  theologian.  Arnulf,  already,  dis- 
overed  his  talents  for  politics,  but  he  acquired 
mch  greater  influence  when  Arnulfs  son, 
lOais  IV.,  in  his  seventh  year,  succeeded  his 
ither  on  the  throne.  lie,  with  Bishop  Adal- 
«ro  and  Duke  llatto  of  Saxony,  now  actually 
ttled,  until  the  death  of  the  sickly  child,  911. 
Iatto'8  influence  continued  under  Conrad  I., 
Ad,  indeed,  to  his  death  in  Jan.  913.  He  was 
.  man  of  ^eat  intellect  and  energy,  but  worldly 
»Dd  aaibitiims,  even  to  unsorupolousness. — He 
ras  no  less  active  in  Church  matters.  At  a 
iynod  in  Tribur,  895,  attended  by  22  German 
iitfhops,  Ilatto,  with  his  colleagues,  Hermann 
if  Cologne  and  Ratbod  of  Triers,  secured  the 
idoption  of  52  canons,  restoring  discipline  and 
irder,  asserting  the  superiority  of  spiritual  over 
emporal  authority,  restricting  appeals  of  the 
ower  clergy  to  Rome,  and  defining  the  jurisdic- 
ioD  of  Bishops  in  disputes  between  clergymen 
^Dd  the  luity.  —  Various  legends  spread  as  to 
be  cause  of  bis  death.  Some  said  he  was 
truck  by  lightning ;  others,  that  Satan  carried 
lim  off  and  threw  his  body  into  Etna. — (Sources: 
huTz,  Monum.,  I.,  603  ;  II.,  Cent.  Magdeb.,  X., 
85.  Baron.,  X.,  891,  895.  Gfrorbr,  111.,  1, 
1.  Ersch  tf.  Gruber,  Encycl.,  II..  3,  p.  117. 
^lin,  WUrtemb.  Gesch.,  I..  264,  366.    Nran- 

«H,  Ch.  Hist.). II..  a  pupil  of  Fulda,  and 

^bbot  there,  c.  942.  In  961  he  accompanied 
>tto  I.  to  Rome,  and  in  968  was  placed  by  Otto 
•n  the  Archicp.  chair  of  Mayence,  after  having 
leclared  himself  willing  to  found  the  Archb. 
•f  Magdeburg,  and  so  far  reduce  the  limits  of 
lis  own  See.— ( Cent,  Magdeb.,  X.,  590.  Baron, 
f.  961-2.    GfrOrer,  III.    Ersch  «.  Grxtber,  1, 1). 

Wagenmann.* 

Eazael  (Sept.  'AW?^  ;  cf.  2  Kings  8  :  8, 13)  a 
ourK.fficer  of  Benhadad  II.  (see  Hadrach),  who 
JTobably  succeeded  Naaman  (2  Kings  5 : 1, 18). 
le  wag  an  energetic,  cunning,  hypocritical  min- 
ster, and  scarcely  learned  from  Eiisha  that  he 
hould  succeed  the  King,  and  deal  sorely  with 
«fael  (8 :  12,  13 ;  19  :  15,  17).  before  he  exe- 
^^(\  ^  ^^"^  (probably  previously  conceived, 

,*•  10. 11)  for  Benhadad's  destruction.  Imme- 
Ijately  he  ascended  the  throne  (8  :  15).  Possi- 
•^u  L*****  *nointed  him  during  his  visit  to  the 
Wk  king  in  Damascus  (8 : 7,  Ac.).  Haxael  vigor- 


ously carried  out  Benhadad's  pntjecto  for  hum* 
bling  Israel.  Soon  after  he  took  the  throne, 
the  possession  of  Ramoth  Gilead  occasioned  ani- 
mosities (cf.  1  Kings  20  :  34).  Ahab  had 
perished  in  the  first  attempt  to  gain  the  city 
(l  Kings  22  :  3,  34),  and  his  son  Jehoram  had 
returned  from  an  assault  on  it  covered  with 
wounds  (2  Kings  8  :  28 ;  9  :  15).  Jehu,  also, 
was  routed  by  Hasael,  who  pressed  on  and 
seised  the  whole  country  beyond  Jordan  (2 
Kings  10 :  32,  33).  In  a  subsequent  campaign, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  laying  the  whole  country  waste,  he  took 
Gath,  and  Joash  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  to 
keep  him  from  besieging  Jerusalem  (2  Rings 

12  :  17,  18  ;  cf.  Amos  1:3).  Jehoahaz,  Jehu's 
son,  WHS  also  oppressed  by  Hazael  (2  Kings 

13  :  3,  7).  Hasael  reigned  more  than  45  years 
(2  Kings  10  :  36 ;  13  :  1).  Vaibinosr.* 

Heart,  in  a  Scriptural  sense  (xop&a ;  33 /» 

D  / 1  or  ^'in  =  the  cheat  with  the  lungs,  Ac, 

cf.  Ps.  39  :  3 ;  109  :  22 ;  1  Sam.  25  :  37,  and 
Dditzsch,  System  d.  bibl.  Psychol.,  203,  220. 

Hvpfeld  on  Ps.  17: 10,  makes  ^^n^^^^i^M  ^^^ 

•  •    •• 

this  is  improbable).  According  to  the  mode  of 
representation  in  the  Bible,  man's  life  centres 
in  the  heart.  And  as  the  heart  is  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (see  2?e- 
liizsch  on  Eccles.  12  :  6,  Ac),  and  thus  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  food  is  a  support 
of  the  heart  (Gen.  18  :  5 ;  Ps.  104  :  15),  and 
the  reverse  (Ps.  102 :  4;  22  :  14),  so  the  heart 
is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  func- 
tions. For  all  spiritual  acts,  whether  pertaining 
to  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  pathological 
spheres,  are  originated  and  propelled  by  the 
heart.  In  a  word,  all  the  activities  of  the  soul 
proceed  from  and  react  upon  the  heart  fProv. 
4 :  23).  In  order  to  determine  the  Biblical 
idea  of  the  heart  more  accurately,  we  must 
ascertain  the  relation  between  it  and  the  soul, 
C^£3J*  however  difficult  this  may  be.      And 

«      ■ 

first  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  heart  is  the 
centre  and  office  of  the  functions  of  the  soul's 
life,  so  that  both  terms  are  interchangeably  used 
(Deut.  6:5;  cf.  Matt.  22  :  37,  Ac ;  1  Chron. 
28  :  9;  James  1 :  8;  4:  8;  1  Pet.  1 :  22).  The 
soul  is  the  bearer  of  the  life  of  the  Ego,  the  proper 
self  of  man  (though  at  the  same  time  personality 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  soul  itself),  by 
virtue  of  the  immanence  of  the  spirit  (see  Art.) ; 
the  heart  is  the  place  where  the  process  of  self- 
consciousness  is  completed,  where  the  soul 
communes  with  itself  (tn  corde  actiones  animae 
humancB  ad  ipsam  redeunt;  Roos,  Jundam, 
psychol,  ex  s,  scr.,  1796,  p.  99).  Ilenoe,  in 
passages  speaking  of  the  entire  person  of  man, 
and  of  his  physical  or  psychical  life  or  destruc- 
tion, not  the  heart  but  the  soul  is  meant  (Job 
33  :  18.  22;  Ps.  94  :  17,  Ac  ;  Murk  8  :  35,  Ac; 
Heb.  10 :  39 ;  1  Pet.  2:11).     In  these  passages 

3  7  or  sopSta  could  not  be  used,  any  more  than 

iniexoftof  r^w  ^x^^*  ^  ^^^  ^  '  ^*  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  xap5»oyyiatff  ij(,  Acts  1 :  24.  or  an  oath 
by  the  liie  of  the  soul,  by  an  oath  by  the  lif'' 
of  the  heart  (cf.  2  Cor.  1 :  23 ;  Ps.  22  :  26,  ** 
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69  :  33 ;  Jer.  38  :  17,  20).  When  Nabal  vna 
fltrook  with  apoplexy,  his  soul  was  still  in  him 
(Acts  20 :  10),  but  his  heart  died  (1  Sam.  25 :  37. 
Cr.  Is.  21  :  4;  Gen.  42 :  28;  also  Cant.  5  :  6). 
When  man  is  represented  as  meditating  or  re- 
solying  upon  something,  heart  is  almost  always 
used  (dum  ipsa  [anima]  Mi  aliquid  ostendii  ac 
proponii,  aa  cor  suvm  toqui  dicUur;  dum  ^ua- 
rum  aciionum  sibi  eonscia  est  ei  iUarum  inuo- 
ceniiam  vel  turpUudinem  ipsa  $€ntU^  id  ad  eor 
rtfertur.  Anima humana  ut  ^xi  fttavia  appetit, 
ut  spiritus  scrufatur,  &c.,  sed  qvaUntu  cor  nabei, 
wsa  novitf  »e  hoc  agere  et  ideas  reflexas  habeU 
Koos,  I  c.  Cf.  Deut.  8:5;  Is.  ^  :  19  [with 
Gen.  8  :  21] ;  Ps.  73  :  7 ;  Prov.  16  :  1 ;  Luke 
1 :  06 ;  Matt.  9:4;  Luke  3  :  15,  &c. ;  1  Cor. 
4  :  5,  &c.).  But  the  heart  is  also  regarded  as 
the  organ  of  knowledge  in  general,  hence  it  is 
used  of  understanding,  insight,  &c,  (Job  34 :  10; 
36 :  5;  Jer.  2 :  21 ;  Prov.  17  :  16 ;  1  Kings  5:9; 
Ps.  119 :  32 ;  2  Kings  5 :  26).  Hence  the  LXX. 
often  has  voif  for  heart  (Ex.  7  :  23 ;  Is.  10  :  7, 
Stc,).  There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  this ;  for 
the  soul,  also,  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of 
knowledge,  reflection, purposes,  &c.  (Prov.  19 :  2 ; 
Ps.  139  :  14;  Lam.  3  :  20,  24;  1  Sam.  20  :  4; 
Esth.  4  :  13 ;  Ps.  13  :  2,  &c.).  But  dispositions 
and  affections  are  as  often  predicated  of  the 
soul  as  of  the  heart  (Matt.  26 :  38 ;  John  12 :  27 ; 
16:6,  and  Rom.  9:2;  2  Cor.  2:4;  Deut. 
28  :  65;     Prov.    12  :  25  ;     Eccl.   11  :  10;    Jer. 

15  :  16  ;  1  Sam.  2  :  1 ;  Ps.  28  :  7  ;  Ex.  23  :  9 ; 
Ps.  6  :  3 ;  42  :  5,  6,  4c.,  Ac).    Usually  T^O 

and  its  derivations  are  joined  with  {^£}  j,  and 

a    •  •  •  • 

nOtS^   and  its  derivations  with  37    (Prov. 

14 :  10).  If  functions  are  designated  which 
imply  an  action  of  the  subject  upon  an  object, 
fjf £JJ  is  used  (Jer.  4 :  19) ;  probably  because 

•  •    •  * 

heavy  breathing  is  connected  with  vehement 
desire  (Amos  2 :  7).  Of  course  the  impulses  to 
which  man  yields  (Ex.  35  :  5,  22,  29),  bis  mo- 
tives, dcAires,  Ac.,  are  matters  of  the  heart 
(Ezek.  11 :  21 ;  20  :  16 ;  33  :  31,  Ac.) ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  express  themselves,  they  become 
acts  of  the  soul  (Ps.  84  :  2 ;  119  :  20,  81 ;  Eccl. 
6  : 7,  9,  Ac). — From  all  this  we  may  gather  the 
eihieo-reHgious  import  of  the  term  heari.  As 
it  is  the  inner  chamber  of  man's  personal  life, 
the  workshop  fur  the  personal  appropriation  of 
spiritual  thincs,   man's  moral    and    religious 

Eersonality  is  lodged  in  the  heart.  Only  what 
as  entered  the  heart  acquires  a  moral  charac- 
ter, and  only  what  proceeds  from  it  is  a  moral 
product.  Ihe  state  of  the  heart,  therefore, 
gives  tone  and  character  to  man's  life  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  all  its  particular  acts  (Matt.  12 :  33, 
Ac).  Hence  ix  xa^io^  designates  what  has  a 
real  moral  value,  in  distinction  from  mere  show 
n[lom.  6  :  17 ;  cf.  Matt.  15  :  8 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  5). 
This  distinction  occurs  even  where  God  is  the 
subject  (Lam.  3  :  33,  Ac),  and  when  he  is  said 
to  look  upon,  know  and  try  the  heart  (1  Sam. 
16:7;   Jer.  20:12;    1  Kings  8:39;    Luke 

16  :  15,  Ac).  Hence  all  man's  habits  and 
moral  characteristics  are  associated  with  his 
heart;  he  is  wise  (1  Kings  5  :  12 ;  Prov.  10  :  8, 
Ac),  pure  (Ps.  51  :  10,  Ac),  upright  (Gen. 
^ :  5, 6,  Ac),  simple  (Eph.  6 : 5,  Ac.),  and  good 


(Luke  8  :  15,  Ac.)  in  hearty  and  the  nvoK 
(Luke  24  :  25 ;  Acts  8  :  21.  Ac,  Ac).    In etd 
connections  wo  rarely  find  4v:t^,  excepting  tint 
the  LXX.  is  not  so  uniform.  —  As  the  \x%  v» 
originally  tnscrilied  on  the  heart,  it  is  the««ttii 
the  conscience,  which  beam  witness  to  tbat  bv 
(Rom.  2:15;  1  Cor.  2:44;  Job  27:6.  ic; 
Delituch,  p.  100,  Ac).    Hence  all  other  dirioe 
revelations  are  addressed  to  ihe  heart  (Den 
6:6;  11  :  18;  Ps.  119  :  10,  Ac);  Wisdoa4^ 
sires  admission  to  the  heart,  that  it  inaj  etnd 
healing  virtue  into  the  whole  moral  orguiiB 
( Prov.  4 :  21) ;  and  the  heart  is  the  soil  00  Tbick 
the  seed  is  cast  (Matt  13  :  9,  Ac).    That  wbH 
the  heart  appropriates  becomes  the^rfm^r^ 
xop^uKf  (Matt.  12  :  35),  which  may  be  giHidor 
bad.   By  nature  the  heart  is  vricked  (Jer.  17 :9. 
so  that  only  a  divine  act  of  grace  can  reneriL 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  whose  openukni 
were  known  even  under  the  Old  Test.  (1  Sia. 
10  :  6,  9;  Ps.  51  :  10-14;  Exek.  36:  26,  fc: 
11 :  19).— On  the  part  of  roan  the  process  U^» 
with  the  awakening  of  ^oi/A,  which,  as  thn^o^ii 
it  man's  personal  life  receires  a  new  direetios 
in  its  deepest  ground,  belongs  wholly  to  ^ 
sphere  of  the  heart,  and  is  described,  therefore. 
as  a  strengthening,  support  of  the  heart  (Pi 
27  :  13,  31 :  24;  73  :  26;  112:  6,  Ac;  seeRoen. 
10  :  9,  10;   Mark  11 :  23).     God  porifief  tii> 
heart  through  fnith  in  Christ  (Acts  15 : 9;  Deb. 
10  :  22;  1  John  3  :  19-21),  and  in  it  the  low 
of  God  is  shed  abroad,  and  assurance  of  adop- 
tion awakened   (Rom.  5:5;    2  Cor.  r.22|- 
Then  it  becomes  the  abode  of  Cbriot,  is  keptbj 
and  established  in  him  (Eph.  3  :  17;  Ool.3: 15; 
Philip.  4 :  7 ;  1  These.  3 :  13,  Ac).— Bat  if  nia 
rejects  the  testimony  of  ReTelation,  the  bettt 
becomes  hardened,  snut,  Ac  (Ps.  95  :  8;  Pror. 
28 :  14 ;  2  Chron.  36 :  13 ;  Is.  44 :  18.    CtJil^: 
Is.  6:10;    Ps.   119:70;    Mark  3:5;  Eph- 
4  :  18 ;  Matt.  19  :  8,  Ac).     The  result  of  tfea 
unsusccptibility  of  the  heart,  is  inability  to  «r 
Gud's  works,  to  hear  his  Word,  and  incapMiff 
for  salvation. — Finally,  the  question  oftherds- 
tion  of  the  heart  as  the  fountain  of  the  t(^Ji 
life,  to  it  as  the  centre  of  man's  physieiil  \^ 
could  be  fully  answered  only  in  an  ioTestigatioc 
of  the  general  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  boij- 
We  may  briefly  observe  that,  according  to  \^ 
Bible,  there  is  not  simply  a  parallel  between  tbt 
body  and  soul  so  far  as  to  allow  the  foriuer  to 
be  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  latter,  but  tfaa(.>< 
the  soul,  which  is  the  bearer  of  our  peri«)n»lity. 
is  the  same  which  animates  our  blood  u« 
breathing,  so  are  our  bodily  organs  also  p&tt>' 
cipant  in  its  higher  functions.     As  daily  exp^ 
rience  proves  the  influence  of  affection*  vsA 
passions  upon  pulsation  and  the  bowels,  no  ooe 
will  regara  as  mere  tropes  such  expressions  ^«: 
"  my  heart  was  hot,"  Ps.  39 :  3  (see  Jer.  20:S!. 
But  there  are  ta*o  remarkable  points  in  ^'^^^ 
anthropology,  1)  the  specific  relation  reprewntH 
as  existing  between  some  affections  and  c^rtiu 
internal  organs  (the  liver,  reins) ;  2)  the  pro^** 
nence  of  the  heart,  to  tho  exclusion  of  theb(«^ 
and  brain,  in  the  operations  of  the  reason  tw 
the  will.    In  this  respect  all  ancient  sotbori 
agree  with  the  Bible.    In  regard  to  fl""*^,* 
usas  loo,  see  Ndgelsbctch,  homer.  Tbe«I.i  "^ 
Ac  In  Latin  authors  we  may  refer  to  the  wow* 
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ordatus,  reeordari,  recors,  exeors,  fto.  (see  Cic, 
"m^c,  I.,  9,  18.  Of.  also  Plato's  Phasdr.,  c.  45). 
!he  fact  that  the  benrt  is  the  central  orfpm  for 
he  circulation  of  the  blood,  does  not  explain 
his.  The  phenomeua  of  somnambulism  have 
»een  employed  in  iUnstration  of  the  subieot. 
iut  physiology  has  yet  to  solve  the  problems 
irisin^ '  from  this  mode  of  representing  the 
leart's  functions.^ For  the  literature  upon  this 
labjeot  see  Spirit  of  man.)  Okhlbr.* 

Heaven. — The  Bible  represents  the  world  as 
composed  of  earth  and  heaven,  this  latter  term 
iesigriating  everything  beyond  the  earth.     But 
ibe  heavenly  regiun  includes  such  yast  diversity 
}f  furoi  and  being,  that  it,  again,  is  commonly 
designated    by  the  plural  (not  dual)  number 
(Deut  10  :  14) ;  in  the  New  Test,  we  frequently 
find  ivpavoi.     No  fixed  number  of  heavens  is 
named ;  2  Cor.  12  :  2,  is  not  definite  (cf.  de  WeiU^ 
Ic;  O.  L.  Hahn,  Theol.  d.  N.  T..  I.,  247-9). 
The  Scriptures  furnish  but  one  distinction,  that 
between  the  visible,  material,  and  invisible,  im- 
material heavens ;  they  are  not  only  mentioned 
together  (Col.  1 :  10, 2()),  but  each  one  is  named 
separately  (2  Pet.  3  :  10 ;  Matt.  6 :  9).— Heaven 
is  the  name  vf  everything  above  the  earth,  the 
atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the  starry  heavens,  the 
hosts  of  heawen  (Gen.  1 :  20  ;  Deut  4  :  19 ;  Ps. 
8:3;   Matt;.  24  :  29).    These  are  the  visible 
heavens,  collectively  called  firmament,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  their  aspect.     They  stand 
opposite  to  the  earth,  but  are  of  like  substance 
with  it,  and  arc  often  placed  in  a  parallel  with 
it.    They  were  both  made  of  the  same  material 
(Gen.  1  :  6-8,  14-19),  and  now  they  testify  to 
earth  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God  (Ph.  19  :  1-6,  &g.).    Once  they  shall  also 
vanish  like  the  earth,  to  reappear  in  a  more 
glorious  form  (Ps.  102  :  25-7  ;  Is.  51  :  6,  &c.). 
The  recently  advanced  opinion  (especially  by 
Kurtz    of    fixrpat,   "Bible    and   Astronomy, 
transl. :  Philiui.,  1857),  that  angels  inhabit  the 
fixed  stars,  is  untenable,  however  plausible.  An 
abode  must  correspond  with  the  nature  of  its 
inhabitants.    But  angels  (see  Art.)  are  imma- 
terial beings.    Hence  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
creation  oiangels  in  Gen.  1. — The  invisible,  im- 
material heavens  are  the  abode  of  all  immate- 
rial spirits,  of  God,  of  angels,  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  redeemed.    It  is  a  fact  on  which  entire 
Revelation  rests,  that  besides  the  heavens  we 
see,  there  is  another,  a  kingdom  of  God,  pre- 
pared before  the  creation  (Matt.  25  :  34),  a  per- 
fect world  of  life,  light,  and  love.     That  is  the 
ideal,  or  rather  the    only  real  world   (Luke 
16;  11;  Ileb.  8:2;  9:24).  in  which  reign 
purity,  holiness,  and  harmony,  in  contrast  with 
which  our  fleshly  existence  is  but  darkness  and 
death ;  hence  a  fulness,  power,  glory,  and  hap- 
piness, compared  with  which  earth  is  poverty 
and  weakness.      Such  a  life  is  in  its  nature 
eternal;  such  a  kingdom,  an  immovable,  and 
enduring   kingdom    of   unfading    bloom    and 
beauty  (1  Pet.  1:4;  James  1  :  17 ;  Col.  1  :  12 ; 
2  Tim.  4  :  18 ;  Ueb.  12  :  27).— In  Hebrews  and 
Revelation,    especially,  this  contrast  between 
earth  and  heaven    is  clearly  exhibited.     The 
natural  roan,  separated  by  the  vail  of  the  flesh 
from  the  upper  sanctuary  (Heb.  10 :  20)  can- 
not apprehend  this  contrast;  he  minds  only 


earthly  things  (Philip.  3  :  19 ;  Rev.  6  :  10.  ftc.). 
It  is  the  aim  of  divine  revelation  to  revive  in 
man  a  consciousness  of  heaven,  and  bring  him 
within  the  sphere  of  power  and  joy.    Under  the 
Old  Test,  the  way  to  heaven  was  only  indicated 
under  dim  types  and  shadows  (Heb.  8 : 5  ;  9 :  23, 
Ac.).     Christ,  who  came  from  heaven,  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  pneumatic  life  of  the  upper 
world  to  earth,  and  to  found  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven amongst  men  (John  1  :  14-18,  52;  3  :  11, 
&e. ;  31,  ko. ;  Matt  4  :  17 ;  12  :  28,  &c.) ;  he  be- 
stows on  his  followers  heavenly  blessings,  and 
translates  them,  by  fellowship  with  his  death 
and  resurrection,  into  a  heavenly  state  (Eph. 
1  :  3  ;  2 :  6;  Philip.  3  :  20.  &o.).    This  transition 
from  death  to  life,  by  which  the  invisible  be- 
comes a  part  of  man's  life,  is^afM  (Heb.  11 : 1, 
&c. ;  John  5  :  24),  by  which  possession  is  gained 
of  the  highest  sphere  of  life.    Hence  the  tenor 
of  the  first  three  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Through  Christ  heaven  is  opened  to  believers 
after  they  have  laid  off  the  nosh  (John  14  :  2 ; 
Philip  1  :  21-3,  &c.) ;   and  finally  the  opposi- 
tion between  heaven  and  earth  will  cease  when 
the  glory  of  heaven  shall  descend  upon  the  new 
earth  (Rev.  21).  —  Thus  we  see  that  the  Bible 
lends  us  to  apprehend  the  heavenly  and  pneuma- 
tic state,  not  in  a  spiritualistic,  but  realistic 
sense ;  a  view  insisted  upon  especially  by  the 
theosophists  (Bohme,  Oetinger,  Rothe).    It  also 
furnishes  hints  of  the  riches  and  fulness  of  the 
celestial  life.    The  most  exalted  object  there  is 
the  throne  of  God,  the  concentrated  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  universal  Potentate,  and  the  grace 
of  the  Lamb  commingle,  so  that  the  entire  ful- 
ness of  the  life  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  with  its 
rays,  may  illume  the  world.  Around  this  throne, 
borne  by  the  four  cherubim,  are  the  24  elders, 
the  representatives  of  the  redeemed,  and  further 
nut  the  countless  hosts  of  angels,  in  their  mani- 
fold orders  and  grades,  principalities,  thrones, 
f)owers,  all  filled  with  adoring  fear  and  adoring 
ove  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  whom  they  magnify 
in  holy  songs   (Rev.  4  and  5).  —  There  are, 
furthermore,  many  mansions  in  heaven  for  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  (John  14  :  2), 
and  among  these  a  chief  city,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  the  living  God  (Heb.  11  :  10, 
16:  12  :  22;  13  :  14;  Gal.  4  :  26;  Rev.  21  :  2), 
with  a  celestial  Zion  and  tabernacle  or  temple 
(Heb.  8:25;  12  :  22;  Rev.  11:19;  14:  17; 
15  :  5).    Treasures  are  also  said  to  be  there, 
crowns  of  life  for  conquerors,  an  imperishable 
inheritance,  a  fountain  of  living  water  (Matt. 
6  :  20 ;  1  Pet  1  :  4 ;  Rev.  2:  7, 10 ;  7 :  17).  This 
is  indeed  speaking  of  heavenly  things  in  earthly 
language,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  is  symbolical  or  typical.    The  hear 
venly  temple  seems  to  be  exhibited  under  diffe* 
rent  aspects.   In  the  passages  just  quoted,  there 
appears  to  be  a  local  sanctuary ;  but  in  others 
the  whole  heavens  are  represented  as  forming 
this  temple.      In  John  14  :  2 ;   Heb.  10  :  21, 
"  house  f»f  God"  occurs.    Ileb.  9 :  11, 23 ;  8 : 1 ; 
cf.  4:  14;  7:  26:  Eph. 4:  10;  Rev. 4:  1;5:8; 
6:9;  7  :  15 ;  8:3.     According  to  these  the 
throne  of  God  on  which  Christ  sits  is  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  which  appears  as  a  place  above 
J  heaven ;  the  holy  place  through  which,  as  High- 
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priest,  he  pftssed,  are  the  heayens,  the  abodes 
of  the  angels,  and,  since  his  asoension,  of  thoKe 
saints  who  serve  Ood  as  priests.     This  holy 

Elace,  therefore,  is  not  the  place  of  absolute 
olinesfl,  not  the  full  presence  of  God  himself 
(this  explains  Job  4  :  18;   15  :  15),  thooKh 
still  a  sacred,  pure  abode,  in  contrast  with 
the  outer  court,   the    materia!  Tisible  world. 
Whilst,    therefore,    these   various    expressions 
are  not   to   be  taken  too   literally,  they   yet 
prove  that  there    are  heavenly   realities  and 
localities,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
existences  inhabiting  heaven.  The  Bible  selects 
such  terms  and  figures  from  things  celestial,  as 
specifically  correspond,  in   their  fundamental 
aspects,  to  the  realities  of  heaven,  which,  in- 
deed, are  the  original  types  of  all  things,  both 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  revelation  (Matt. 
6  :  19,  &o, ;  13  :  31 ;  Luke  16  :  11 ,  John  4: 13; 
6  :  26;  Ex.  25  :  9,  40;  Heb.  8  :  5  ;  9  :  23,  &c.; 
12  :  22 ;  Rev.  11 :  19,  &c.  &c.).      Holding  fast 
to  this  Scripture  idea  of  the  pattern  and  real- 
ness  of  heavenly  things  being  primeval,  we 
shall  escape  two  errors :  1)  vl  philoaophical  one, 
which  even  evangelical  theology  has  not  ^et 
quite  overcome,  of  reversing  the  proper  relation 
between  heaven  and  earth,  so  as  to  regard  the 
latter  only  as  real  and  the  other  as  an  unsub- 
stantial ideal,  or  mere  conceit;  2)  a  mystical 
one,  which,  in  a  laudable  effort  fully  to  realise 
heavenly  things,  forgets  the  distinction  between 
the  original  form  and  the  copy  of  it,  paints  hea- 
ven with  earthly  colors,  and  even  drafts  a  chart 
of    heaven    (Swedcnborg,  Oberlin,   &c.      The 
latest:  Uranographie :  Ludwigsburg,  1856). — 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  heaven  only  as 
the  abode  of  blessed  spirits,  for  this  is  the  pre- 
dominant idea  of  it  in  the  Bible.    But  there  are 
some  passages  in  which  bad  spirits  also  appear 
there  (Job  1:6;  2  :  1,  &c. ;  1  Kings  22  :  19- 
22;  Zech.  3:1;  Rev.  12  :  7,  Ac.).    This  may 
be  more  easily  understood  by  remembering  that 
heaven  is  the  place  of  spiritual  existence  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  fallen  spirits,  also,  have  their 
times  of  development.     Such  spirits  can,  of 
course,  not  remain  there ;  but  Satan,  also,  had 
to  be  overcome  by  Christ,  before  he  with  his 
angels  could  be  hurled  from  heaven  (Rev.  12). 
Thus  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  not  only 
significant  for  the  restoration  of  the  union  of 
earth  with  heaven,  but  also  for  heaven  itself. — 

ese  Q,  Ir.  Hahn,  Theol.  d.  N.  T. :  Beck,  Chr. 
hrwissensoh. ;  Ph.  M,  Hdhn,  Gedanken  v. 
Himmel,  in  his  sermons  on  Coloss.,  1845.  Au- 
berleut  d.  Propb.  Daniel).  Auberlxn.* 

Heaven,  Christ's  ascension  to.  —  In  the  Gor- 

t»el  account  of  Ghrint's  asceoHion  into  heiiven 
Mark  16  :  19 ;  Luke  24  :  50 ;  Acta  1  :  3.  9.  10 ; 
cf.  1  Pet.  3  :  22 ;  lleb.  9  :  24)  we  note  the  fact 
as  it  appeared  to  the  disciples,  and  the  fact  as 
declarecl  to  them  by  the  angels.  So  far  as  the 
disciples  saw,  Christ  merely  disappeared  in  the 
heavenly  region  above  them,  the  visible  heavens. 
But  the  angels  told  them  that  he  had  ascended 
far  beyond  those  heavens  into  the  invisible  hea- 
ven, the  place  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  abode  of  the  holy  angels 
(see  Heaven),  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  teach 
us  that  the  glorified  body  of  the  arisen  Saviour 
ascended  until  a  cloud  concealed  him  from  the 


gase  of  his  disciples,  and  that  he  went  into  &as- 
ven,  as  he  had  foretold  (John  14  :  2).     Hence 
Paul  (Col.  3  :  1-^)  could  say  that  Chrnt  w«* 
**  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  pladftg 
"  earth"  in  antithesis  to  the  riwcof  vrher«  Christ 
is.     In  his  ascension  to  heaven,  Christ  left  the 
earth,  where  sin  and  death  reign,  and  went  ta 
that  realm  of  creation  in  which  there  ia  aeiths 
sin  nor  death.*- And  this,  first  of  all,  was  iieo» 
sarif  as  to  his  own  person.    When  the  eteraaOj 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father  anited  bi«  divise 
with  a  human  nature,  he  asuamed  sometfaiofr 
which  he  would  eternally  retain,  and  sometluBg 
which  he  would  again  layoff.     The  ft»rmerwas 
the  essentia  humana,  that  which  makes  man,  a 
man  (the  possession  of  a  peroeivin?,  apprehend- 
ing, self-developing  soul,  dwelling  in  a  body,  by 
which  man  distinguishes  himself  from  God,  ssd 
relatively  also  from  angels ;  and  the  persoaal 
orgnnitation  of  that  soul,  by  which  he  distin- 
guishes himself  from  beasts,  and  lower  orden 
of  nature).    The  other  was  the  accidenM  morUa- 
tatis,  the  bondage  to  death,  the  ao^imta,  the 
effect  of  sin,  and  which  is  so  nnessential  to 
humanity,  that  man  not  only  remains  man  with- 
out it,  but  first  attains  to  true  manhood,  vbes 
it  has  been  overcome.    Now  Christ  at  his  ioes^ 
nation  assumed  this  state  too,  but  only  that  is 
it  he  might  free  man  from  it.     This  he  did  hj 
his  death,  and  so  became  the    first-fraits  of 
humanity  redeemed  from  that  moarnful  acei- 
dens,  and  restored  to  the  pure  essentia  kumana^ 
when  he  arose  a  glorified  man  from  the  grave. 
And  he  did  this  not  to  lay  aside  the  csseutii 
humana,  but  to  remain  in  this  glorified  fanmaa 
state,  that  as  first-fruits,  head,  and  king  of  fab 
members  and  brethren  (Heb.  2 :  II)  he  might 
exalt  them  also   to  this  state  (Philip.  3:21; 
1  John  3  :  2)  and  draw  them  to  himself  (John 
12 :  32).  —  But  for  Christ  thus  glorified,  oor 
earth  still  under  death  was  no  suitable  abode: 
hence  his  glorified  person  demanded   that  h^ 
should  quit  the  earth,  and  enter  that  region 
where  a)death  hnd  not  entered ;  b)  his  eternal 
home  had  been  (Eph.  4  :  9,  &c, :  John  3  :  13); 
and  where  c)  he  would  find  a  fulness  of  joj  in 
the  presence  of  the  Father  (Luke  2  :  49). 

Christ's  ascension  to  heaven  was  also  neees- 
sari/  for  his  work  of  Redemption  and  Jar  kis 
Church,  For,  1)  His  ascension  is  a  pledge  that 
as  he  has  gone  to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for 
us,  he  will  draw  us  thither,  and  keep  us  in  hap- 
piness, until  his  second  coming  (Kev.  20 :  1, 
&c. ;  21).  2)  He  had  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
the  most  holy  place,  made  without  hands  (HeK 
9  :  24),  to  represent  us  there  an  our  High-priest 
before  the  Father  (Heb.  6:  20;  7:26;  8:4; 
9:24;  Rom.  8 :  34|.  3)  That  frtmi  thence 
(John  14  :  16 ;  16  :  7),  as  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heavenly  glory  and  majesty,  he  might  pour 
out  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
upon  his  Church,  and  thus  prove  his  pmmi^e 
true,  that  although  "above  and  not  on  earth," 
"  no  more  with  his  disciples,"  **  no  more  in  the 
world,"  and  **gone  from  the  world"  (Cul.  3  :  1, 
4c. ;  Matt.  26  :  11 ;  John  17  :  11 ;  16  :  28),  be 
was  still  with  them  (Matt.  28:  20),  had  not  left 
them  orphans  (John  14 :  18],  but  was  remaining 
with  them  always  (John  6  :  56;  15  :  4).  For 
whilst  his  visible  glorified  body  is  withdrawn 
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rom  the  earth  as  suoh,  that  with  that  same 
)ody  he  may  Tisiblj  come  again,  he  is  ascended 
bat  by  his  Spirit  (John  14 :  16)  he  might  be 
piritually  and  absolutely  near  hia  Church  (by 
he  spaoe-transcending  power  of  his  glorjr)  and 
ill  it  with  the  power  and  substance  of  his  glo- 
ified  hamanity.*  4)  That  he  might  parlieipate 
n  the  reign  and  government  of  his  Father,  for 
he  protection  and  spread  of  his  kingdom ;  to 
ead  in  the  war  of  lo?e  against  the  hostile  world 
[escribed  in   Revelation ;    as  the  Lamb  who 

*  Tbas  PoUtmuM  a  PoUntdor/ Buyt  (sjnUgm.  lib.  IV. 
ap.  25.  pag.  762} :  Ideo  corpus  Cbristi  non  est  jam  in 
arra,  Dedam  abiqae.  Eui  aatein  Cbristus  corpore  luo 
lOD  lit  jam  in  terra,  tamen  est  etiam  oonjanctut  et 
iraesens  oorpori  nostro  seeundnm  oarnem,  scd  non 
aeo;  sioat  caput  aniafoi^asque  bominis  non  est  eo 
oco  quo  pedes,  et  tamen  est  illii  sao  modo  unitam. 
Voioda  adest  Christas  ecolesiae  suae  non  tantum  se- 
lundum  dirinam  aed  etiam  secundum  humanam  natu- 
am,  reram  spirltuallter,  siout  caput  membris,  quibus 
initum  est  et  quae  virificat. 

*  The  expression  Is  figurative,  as  Calvin  already  ez- 
(lained  it  (Instit.  II.  16,  16):  Quare  mo«  subjicitur, 
toDsedisse  ad  Patris  dexterom ;  similitudine  seilicet  a 
)riDcipibas  sumtAv  qui  suos  habent  aSDCssoreSt  quibus 
egeodi  imperandique  vices  demandant.  Ita  Cbristus, 
Q  quo  exultari,  et  per  cujus  manum  regnare  vult 
Pater,  in  ejus  dezteram  reeeptus  dicitar,  acsi  dicereinr 
weli  ae  terrae  dominio  inauguratns,  commissae  sibi 
idminiitrationis  possessionem  solemniter  adiisse,  nee 
lemet  adiisse  tantam,  sed  in  ea  perstare,  donee  ad 
}adieium  deseendak  —  Vides  quorsum  pertineat  ilia 
le^sio,  nempe  at  ejus  mnjestatem  turn  eoelestes  tum 
lerrenae  creaturae  snspictant,  manu  ejus  regantur, 
aatuin  intueantur,  virtuti  subjectae  sint 

'  Thus  August,  (tract  in  Jo.  109) :  Iturns  per  mor- 
tem erat  Cbristus  ad  dexteram  Patris,  unde  ven turns 
ut  ad  vivos  et  mortuos  judicandos ;  praesentia  itidem 
corporalis.  secundum  sanam  doctrinam  fldeique  regu- 
lam.  Nam  praesentia  spirituali  cnm  eis  erat  venturus 
post  aacensiunem  suam.  So  ad  BiatU  28  :  20 :  Secun- 
daia  carnem  vero,  quam  Verbum  assumsit,  secundum 
id  qood  de  Virgine  natus  est,  secundum  id  quod  a 
Jodaois  comprebensus  est.  quod  ligno  confixus,  quod 
(is  cruce  depositus,  quod  linteis  involutus,  quod  in 
•epaloro  ronditus,  quod  in  resnrrectione  manifestatus : 
Nun  semper  babebitis  me  vobiscum.  Quare?  quoniam 
conversatus  est  aeoundum  corporis  praesentium  quad- 
raginta  diebus  cum  diseipulis  suis,  et  eis  deducontibus 
videndo,  non  aequendo,  asoendit  in  eoelum,  et  Hon  ett 
he,  ibi  enim  sedet  at  dexteram  Patris;  et  Ai'e  €§t,  non 
entm  reoessit  praesentia  mnjestatis.  Brgo  secundum 
praesentiam  mnjestatis  semper  babemns  Christum,  se- 
cundum praeseotiam  eamis  recte  dictum  es^t  diseipulis : 
He  an  tern  non  semper  habebiiia.  Again  tom.  X.  serm. 
140:  Ideo  Dominus  noster  absentavit  se  corpore  ab 
omni  ecolesia,  et  ascendit  in  coelum,  ut  fides  aedifi- 
eetur.  Especially  tom.  IL  epist,  57.  ad  Dardanum : 
Noli  itnque  dubitare,  ibi  nnno  esse  homtnem  Cbristum 
Jesum,  unde  venturus  eat ...  et  sic  venturus  est  ilia 
angelica  voce  testante,  qoemadmodum  ire  visua  est  in 
coelum.  i.  e.  in  eadem  ennth  forma  atque  tub^tantirtt 
cai  profccto  immortalitatem  dedit,  naturam  non  ab' 
stulic.  Secundum  banc  furman  non  e9t  pntnndut  ubique 
difftuiu,  Cavendum  est  enim,  ne  ita  divinitacem  as- 
truiimus  bominis,  ut  verttatera  corporis  aufernrabs. 
Non  eat  autem  oonsequons,  ut,  quod  in  Den  est,  ita  sit 
ubiqne,  at  Deus .  .  .  Nam  spatia  locorum  toUe  corpo- 
ribus;  nusquam  ernnt,  et  quia  nusquam  erunt,  nee 
erunt.  ToUe  ipsa  oorpora  qualitatibus  corporum  ;  non 
erit,  ubi  sint,  et  ideo  necesse  est,  ut  non  sint.  Chris- 
tum autem  Dominum  nostrum,  unlgenitnm  Dei  filium 
aeqaalem  Patri.  eundemque  bominis  fliium,  quo  m.ijor 
est  Pater,  et  ubique  totum  praesentem  esse  non  dubites 
tanqaam  Dgum,  et  in  eodem  templo  D«i  esse  tnnqnam 
inkftbitnntem  Dsnjn,  et  i»  loco  aUqno  eoeli  propter  veri 
^rporU  nutduMU     And  ep.  146.  ad  Consentium :  Sio 


alone  is  worthy  to  open  the  seal  of  the  fature. 
This  participation  in  authority  is  designated  a 
"sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God"'  (Matt. 
26 :  64;  Acts  7  :  55,  &c.,  &c.).  But  in  order 
to  do  this  Christ  had  to  leave  the  earth,  nnd 
enter  the  holiest  place  (Re?.  15  :  5),  where 
God's  presence  is  intensively  revealed,  and 
whence  he  governs  heaven  and  earth. — It  was 
thus  the  ancient  Ohurch  understood  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven.*  —  In  this  Bilh 
lical  sense  of  the  fact  the  Oriental,  Romish,  and 

eorum,  quum  esset  in  terra,  contrectatus  est  raanibua 
(Luc.  24,  39) ;  sic  eorum  est,  quum  iret  in  coelum,  de- 
ductus  aspectibus.  Finally  tom.  IX.  tract  30  in  Jo. 
Corpu§  enim  Domini,  in  quo  resurrexit,  who  loco  esse 
oportet :  veritat  ejusqne  ubiqne  diffusa  est,  and  tracL 
60  Corpus  enim  suum  intalit  eoelo,  majestatem  non 
abstulit  mundo. 

Likewise  Vigilim  oontra  Eutyob.  lib.  4 :  81  Verbi 
et  carnis  und  natura  est,  quomodo,  quum  Verbum  ubi* 
que  sit,  non  ubique  inveniatur  et  caro?  Namque 
quando  in  terra  fuit,  non  erat  utique  in  eoelo ;  et  tttine 
qaia  in  coelo  €§t,  uon  e§t  utique  ih  terra,  .  .  .  Diversum 
est  autem  et  longe  disslmile :  oircumscribi  loco,  et : 
ubique  esse.  Et  quia  Verbum  ubique  eet,  Caro  autem 
ejua  ubique  non  eet,  apparet^  nnum  eundemque  Cbristum 
utrittsquo  esse  naturae,  et  esse  quidem  ubique  secun- 
dum naturam  divinitatis  suae,  et  loeo  eontiueri  secun- 
dum naturam  humanitatis  suae. 

Greg.  Nob,  ornL  2,  de  filio :  6tt  yip  abrbw  fiaetXtUiv 

fdetiat. 

Originee  bom.  33,  in  Matt. :  Qui  dicit  diseipulis  snis : 
ecce  ego  vobiscum  sum,  unigenitns  Dei  est,  Deus  Ver- 
bum, qui  non  est  oorporeo  ambitu  eiroumolusns.  Se- 
enuduiH  hnne  divinitatie  enae  naturam  non  peregrinntnr 
a  nobitf  eed  peregrinatur  eecuudam  diepeneationem  eor- 
porie,  quod  eueeepit,  Hnec  autem  dicentes  non  solvl- 
mus  sudcepti  corporis  bominem,  sed  unieuique  sub- 
stantiae  snnm  proprietatem  servamns.  Quasi  homo 
peregrinatur,  qui  eet  ubique  eeeundum  divinitatie  natu- 
ram. Non  enim  est  homo,  qui,  ubieunque  duo  vel  tree 
in  nomine  ejns  congregati  fuerint,  sed  virtue  divina, 
quae  erat  in  Jesu.  Neque  homo  (hoc  est,  secundum 
bumanitatem)  nobtscnm  est  omnibus  diebus  usque  ad 
consurainationem  ssecull.  —  Irenaeue  3,  10,  8,  tpu  ca2 
riv  abriv  tiit^  *Iif<ro9ir  Zpifdr  y  fivolj^^iieaw  al  niXHt  roe 
ehpavei  Jid  r^v  Iveupeev  iedX^xpiv  ahrat,  8f  Kal  h  rp  abrff 
eupeU  hf  ijf  kuI  sra^cv,  iX^ietrai,  r^y  id^av  dveeaAOermv 
ro8  warpbs.  And  III.,  19,  3:  Propter  boc  et  ipse  Do- 
minus  dedit  nobis  signum  in  profundum,  in  altitndi- 
nem  sursum,  quod  non  postntavit  bomo,  quia  noo  spe- 
rarit,  virginera  prnegnantem  fieri  posse,  quae  erat 
virgn,  et  parere  filium,  et  huno  partura  Denni  esse  no- 
biscum,  et  descendere  in  ea  quae  aunt  deorsura  terrae, 
quaerentera  ovem  quae  perierat,  quod  quidem  erat 
proprium  ipsins  plasma,  et  aecendere  in  altiludinem, 
offerentem  et  commendantem  Patri  enm  kominem^  qui 
furrat  ineentue,  primitiae  reeurreetiouie  hnminie  in  ipeo 
faeiene,  Ut,  qnemadmodum  caput  resurrexit  a  mortuis, 
.  .  eie  et  reliquum  corpus  omnis  bominis,  qui  invenltur 
in  vita,  inipleto  tempore  .  .  .  resurgat .  .  .  unoqnoque 
membrorum  bnbente  propriam  et  aptam  in  corpore 
positionem.  Multae  enim  roansiones  apud  patrem, 
quoniam  et  muUa  membra  in  corpore.  —  Tkeodoretue, 
dial.  2,  Corpus  doroinioum  surrexit  quidem,  a  corrnp- 
tione  et  interitu  nlienura,  et  impatibile  et  iiuinortnie, 
et  divina  gloria  glorificatnm,  et  a  coele«tibus  aduratur 
potestatibus ;  corpus  tamen  est  et  habet,  qnnm  prins 
babuit,  circumscriptionem. — Athanaeiue  de  inoarnat. 
verbi  Dei  (ed.  Colon.  I.,  p.  502) :  ea)  ndXtv  lip  5cwpi)rs 
riv  vibe  ro9  iv^ptieev  ueaffaieeeru,  Beev  ife  rb  Wfi4Ttpovt  ca2* 
iyi  cV*  ^  •f'^^f  &  i«  ^^  oipaM?  earaQif,  i  (de  ea}  (mj^ 
Utiodf  r^  edvfi^'  ea^^t  iti  reirtee  USiSHeeiap  ^fiif  r^v 
Stdrtira  rhif  /(ivro9,  ole  diNnpfly  rb  eari  edfi<a  wpo%uX^^ 
^i»ai»  aXX*  ivdp  favrbr  epbi  rf^e  adpea*  Irtiiil  Mrd  IIii&Aoy 
iv  enotApan  dv^piiu^v  ytyeet  Kui  ex^i^un  thpt^tit  4f 
de^pmet* 
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Reformed  Charcbei  have  agreed  to  the  present 
dav ;  whilst  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  go  far  as 
adlierin^  to  the  Form  of  Concord,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ubiquity  requires  a  modification  of  the 
fnct  of  a  real  ascenBion.  The  theologians  of 
this  ficliool  proceeded  from  a  mediuBval  scholafitic 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  essentially  Nestoriim ;  as 
though  the  two  natures  of  Christ  conflisted  of 
two  distinct  parts,  one  the  eternal  "filius  Dei," 
and  a  "filius  MarifD,"  created  by  the  "filius 
Dei/'  and  with  which  the  latter  connected  him- 
self (see  Ebrard's  Dopm.,  IL,  {  376,  Ac).  By 
his  hiinmn  nature,  therefore,  was  not  understood 
that  nature  in  the  abstract,  as  one  assumed  by 
the  Logos  as  his  own;  but  that  nature  in  a  con- 
crete form,  a  man,  a  son  of  Mary,  which  he 
allowed  to  be  made,  that  he  might  join  himself 
to  it  at  the  first  moment  of  its  existence.  To 
avoid  the  Nestorian  oonFcquences  of  this  view, 
it  was  apsunied  that  both  these  parts  immediately 
mingled,  yet  so  that  the  Son  of  Mary  did  not 
impart  to  the  Son  of  God  the  human  attributes, 
but  the  latter  divine  attributes  to  the  former: 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience. — 
Whilst  the  Son  of  God  in  reality  governed  the 
world  by  those  attributes,  the  Son  of  Mary  re- 
frained from  their  exercise,  so  that  their  pos- 
session was  concealed.  Not  until  40  days  after 
his  resurrection  did  Christ,  as  Mary's  son,  begin 
to  ut>e  divine  prerogative.  The  ascension,  there- 
fore, was  the  entering  of  his  human  nature  into 
the  attributes  of  the  divine.  The  Son  of  Mary 
assumed  the  condition  of  tf6t^r7y,  always  main- 
tained by  the  Son  of  God.  He  might  indeed 
even  now  again  assume  a  concrete  form,  and 
manifest  him  visibly  (as  to  Paul,  and  at  his 
second  coming),  but  usually  he  is  vhiqtie  (see 
Form.  Cone,  sol,  decL,  7).  Thus  this  system 
denies  a  circumscribed  body  to  Christ ;  that  he 
occupies  any  particular  place  in  heaven;  or 
that  he  went  to  heaven  as  de  loco  in  locvm.  In 
support  of  this  theory  it  is  affirmed,  in  the  face 
of  all  correct  exe^sis,  that  the  word  "  heaven" 
in  the  Bible  designates  ubiquity,  and  that  the 
phrase  "  at  the  right  hand  of  God"  is  not  figu- 
rative but  literal.  But  recently  sealous  Lu- 
theran theologians  have  dissented  from  these 
views,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  a  heaven  distinct  from  the  earth  will 
gradually  win  more  general  acceptance.  If  it 
18  first  established  that  Christ  did  not  unite 
himself  with  a  son  of  Mary,  but  became  man^ 
t.  e.  assumed  in  full  the  constitution  of  man  (as 
the  son  of  a  king,  to  ransom  his  brother,  be- 
coming a  servant  in  the  enemy's  country,  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  servant),  we  shall  see 
that  the  true  communicatio  idiomatum  does  not 
consist  in  an  exchange  of  properties,  but  simply 
in  this,  that  both  kinds  of  predicates  and  actions 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  subject^  such  as  pertain 
to  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  such  as  pertain 
to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man  (just  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding comparison  it  might  he  said:  "The 
king's  son  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger,"  and 
"  this  servant  is  a  prince").  Thus  we  may  see 
that  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven  does  not  de- 
signate a  change  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
both  natures,  but  consists  in  this,  that  the 
natura  hominum  previously  under  bondage  to 
^-'"^h,  but  delivered  from  death  and  glorified, 


bv  Christ  has  now  entered,  througb _, ,  ^ 

the  Jirst  fruits^  into  thoee  mansions  vfaieb  are 
adapted  only  to  the  glorified  ofian,  and  tliu 
from  thence  he  does  not  pervade  the  eoaoKif 
physically,  but  is  organically,  liTinglj*  spirit- 
ually,  omnipotently  near  and  present  wiUi  bis 
Church.  I)b.  Ebiiard.* 

Hebrew  Language  — 1)  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  the  Ilebreva,  the 
name  given,  according  to  Old  Test  usiige^  to 
the  Israelitifh  people,  who  of  all  tbe  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  were  destined  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  (Gen.  14  :  IS).  Tbe 
term  expresses  nothing  more  than  that  the  He- 
brews spoke  thia  language,  without  intending 
that  it  was  spoken  by  them  exclusively.  In 
the  Old  Test,  this  particular  desi|^ation  di  es 
not  occur.  As  distinguished  from  tbe  ESf^ptiaQ 
it  is  called  the  **  language  of  Canaan"  {U, 
19 :  18),  which  implies  that  other  inhabitarts 
of  the  Innd,  besides  the  Israelites,  made  use  c-f 
it.  It  is  also  the  "  Jews'  language"  (Is.  3G  :  13), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Syrian.  It  is  only  ia 
the  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  for  instance' tbe 

Krologue  to  the  book  of  Sirach,  and  then  in  the 
lew  Test.,  that  it  is  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

2)  As  the  Hebrew  people  was  a  small  part 
of  a  great  national  family,  so  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  a  small  branch  of  a  large  linguistic 
stock,  which  has  appropriately  been  designated 
the  Semitic.  Other  names  have  been  recently 
proposed,  but  as  none  of  them  have  been  gene- 
rally received,  and  as  this  rests  upon  the 
grouping  of  nations  in  Gen.  10,  wo  give  it  thn 
preference. 

To  define  the  boundaries  of  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Semitic  stock  of  nations,  from  tbe 
earliest  periods  of   history,   cannot   be  done, 
owing  to  the  changes  that  were  continually 
taking  place,   especially   in   the    eastern    and 
northern  portions  of  the  newly- inhabited  coun- 
tries.   For  our  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  lo 
say  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  tbe  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
and   Asia  Minor.     Within    these   limits,   the 
Semitic  nations  developed  themselves.     Als  tbe 
starting  point  and  theatre  of  their  intellectual 
achievements,  and  of  the  part  they  took  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  the  space  they  occupied  was 
small;    and  yet,  by  its  central   position,   its 
rivers  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  and  fur- 
nishing easy  communication  with  distant  lands, 
and  again  by  its  adjacent  deserts  and  oceans, 
protecl^ing  it  against  foreign  invasion,  it  pos- 
sessed great  advantages,  both  for  the  exertit^n 
of  its  influence  abroad,  and  the  undisturbed 
development  of  its  resources  at  home.     They 
soon  extended  their  conquests  and  colonies  be- 
yond these  boundaries,  carrying  with  them  and 
retaining  their  language  and  customs  for  a  long 
time.    Still  their  condition  in  those   foreign 
lands  was  not  favorable  to  an  independent  civi- 
lization in  the  establishment  of  their  faith,  and 
a  more  perfect  system  of  morals,  and  they  failed 
accordingly  in  this  direction.     We  have  proof 
of  this  in  the  three  great  dispersions  of  tbe 
Semitic  stock.    (1)  In  the  parts  of  Africa  adja- 
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cent  to  Arabia  we  meet  with  Semi  tie  langoages, 
of  which  the  Ethiopio  has  long  been  known  to 
learned   Europeans.     That  the^  were  carried 
thither  by  emigrants  from  Arabia  is  testified  by 
tlie  resemblance  of  the  inscriptions  found  in 
Azum  to  the  Himjaritic;  by  historical  records, 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  people  of  East 
Africa,  who  speak  their  language.     As  to  the 
time  and  oi  re  urn  stances  of  their  emigration,  we 
have  no  knowledge.     There  was  a  Semitic  pop- 
ulation in  Africa  from  the  earliest  periods.    (2) 
Semitic    merchants    from   Palestine    and    the 
neighboring  countries  spread  themselves  over 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  great  numbers  over  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  language  was  spoken  for 
centuries.    Arnobius,  Augustine  and  others  tell 
us,  that  in  their  day  the  peasantry  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Carthage  spoke  a  language  similar  to  the 
Hebrew.     The  Semitic  emigrant:*  carried  with 
them  the  culture  of  their  native  lands,  which, 
OS  a  fruitful  germ,  met  with  a  genial  soil  here 
and  there  in  Africa  and  Euro[»e,  but  thev  failed 
to  maintain  an  independent  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  resources,  and  when 
their  piilitical   power  was  broken,  they  lost  all 
influence,  and  were  swalloa'ed  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding natiims.    (3)  The  Arabs,  after  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  subdued  a  large  part  of  Anisi, 
Africa  and    Europe.     Under  the    banners   of 
Abubekr,   Omar  and  0th man,  they   eztonded 
their  conquests  and  their  religion  from  Spain 
and  the  western  shores  of  Africa  to  the  walls  of 
China;  and  at  the  head  of  powerful  states  for 
centuries,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  destined  to 
rale  the  world.     This,  however,  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Ood.     They  failed  to  establish  insti- 
tutions of  vital  power  in  the  countries  they  con- 
quered,  which   were  possessed   of  a  superior 
culture,  and  they  themselves,  aside  from  their 
religiiin,  to   which  they  rigidly  adhered,  soon 
became  the   pupils  of  the  people  they  had  sub- 
dued, and  frequently  the  faithful  guardians  of 
ancient  science,  but  which,  in  their  new  rela- 
tions, they  knew  nut  how  to  turn  to  account,  in 
the   way  of  improvement  and   more  effective 
organization. 

3)  It  is  not  then  just  the  origin  and  germ  of 
the  peculiar  culture  and  accomplishments  of 
the  bemitio  nations,  that  we  are  to  seek  within 
tiiese  limits,  but  also  their  growth  and  advance- 
ment to  that  intellectual  power,  by  which  they 
were  divinely  called  to  achieve  a  world  historical 
importance.    Contracted  as  these  limits  were, 
as  compared  with  the  space  occupied  by  other 
national  races,  it  is  still  an  interesting  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  their  gei>- 
grapliical   position  and  climate,  and  of  their 
various  historical  associations,  the  particular 
nationalities  within   those  Semitic  boundaries 
separated  from  one  another,  developed  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  laws,  pursued 
different  ends,   and  obtained  greater  or  less 
signiflcanoe.    We  know  nothing  of  the  Semitic 
stock  historically  id  its  simple  unity.    What  we 
know  is  of  the  Semitic  nations  as  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  customs,  their  opin- 
ions and  views,  the  measure  of  their  civilisation 
and  language.    Still,  if  we  would  speak  of  them 
M  a  whole,  wo  would  be  justified  in  the  admis- 


sion, that  in  the  background  of  the  differences, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  sprung  up  amongst 
them,  there  was  an  original  unity.  This  origi- 
nal unity,  which  a  certain  similarity  of  features 
compels  us  to  admit,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  their  culture,  rests  upon  the  intellectual 
foundation  of  the  Semitic  stock,  the  particular 
endowments,  which  God  in  his  goodness  had  be- 
stowed upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  attain  to  a  position  of  independence 
and  significance  in  the  history  of  the  race.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  be  careful  in  conduct- 
ing our  inqqiries  in  reference  to  the  Semitic 
stock,  as  the  recent  discoveries  in  Arabia  and 
the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  abun- 
dantly show.  We  accordingly  limit  ourselves 
to  the  narrower  sphere,  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted,  that  of  the  people  who  were 
to  surpass  all  other  Semitic  nations,  and  to  im- 
part to  them  the  fruitful  germ  of  their  superior 
culture  and  requirements. 

4)  The  most  prominent  among  the  people  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  are  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Germanic  nation,  or  as  we  now  prefer  to  call 
them  the  Arcanic.  They  develop  themselves 
in  various  ways,  aided  by  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal conditions,  but  still  more  by  their  particu- 
lar constitution  and  appointments,  continually 
increasing  in  value,  in  their  intellectual  efforts. 
As  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  race,  we  need  only  call  to  mind  a  few 
controlling  facts.  Amongst  the  Arcans,  wo 
meet  with  the  attempt,  irT  the  phenomena  of 
life,  to  bring  out  the  necessary  and  general,  to 
elevate  themselves  to  a  calm  and  comprehensive 
consideration  of  things,  to  discover  their  corres- 
pondencies, and  to  separate  the  accidental' and 
essentiail.  The  Arcanic  nations,  especially  the 
Indian,  Greek,  and  German  are  the  be.irers  and 
promoters  of  philosophy.  Wo  meet  with  incipi- 
ent movements  in  this  direction,  as  in  the  book 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  but  of  philosophy  pro- 
perly so-called,  they  were  ignorant.  —  Tne  Ar- 
cans were  possessed  of  thoroughly  constructed 
mythological  systems,  the  product  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  Particular  Semitic  nations  also 
had  their  deities,  but  precisely  where  the  Semi- 
tic life  was  free  from  foreign  influence,  do  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  activity  and 
study  which  lead  to  the  construction  of  any  such 
systems. — The  pure  Semitic  poetry  is  the  Syrian. 
It  is  susceptible  of  emotions  of  admiration,  or 
contempt,  joy  or  sorrow,  tenderness  or  terror, 
love  or  hate,  quick  and  warm.  With  the  Israel- 
ites, it  disdains,-  as  it  were,  the  shackles  of 
rythm,  and  the  rhyme  of  words,  and  expresses 
itself  unfettered  and  free,  in  flowing  euphony  of 
thought,  a  faithful  image  of  the  feelings  it  in- 
spires. The  Arcanic  nations,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, have  their  lyric  poetry,  but  they  have 
other  poetry  also,  to  which  the  Semitic  nations 
scarcely  aspired :  the  Epic  for  instance,  with  its 
majestic  repose,  and  objective  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, in  which  the  personality  of  the  poet 
appears  onl^  in  the  back  ground,  and  the  drama, 
which  requires  the  writer  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings, the  spirit,  and  conceptions  of  others,  and 
to  exhibit  them  as  his  own.  —  Music,  the  most 
immediate  expression  of  excited  feeling,  belongs 
alike  to  the  SemiUo  and  Aroanio  nation*  »ni^ 
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that  it  is  distinguished  as  to  form,  b^  the  fai^ 
reaching  differences,  which  make  their  charac- 
ter respectively.  Tba(  in  other  spheres  of  art, 
the  drama,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the  Semitic 
are  nut  to  he  compared  to  the  Arcanic  nations, 
is  evident  from  recent  discoveries  in  the  East, 
and  we  believe  that  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion would  make  this  still  more  apparent  It 
would  appear,  if  the  comparison  were  carried 
further,  that  the  same  difference  would  present 
itself  in  the  organisation  of  the  state,  the  con- 
struction of  their  murals,  and  the  enactment  of 
their  laws. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  asserted,  that  if 
their  scientific  and  artistic  achievements  are  to 
be  the  test  of  comparison,  the  precedence  must 
be  given  to  the  Arcanio  over  the  Semitic 
nations.  History  shows  that  the  signifies  nee 
of  the  latter  is  not  in  that  direction.  It  was 
their  calling  to  maintain  a  sense  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  a  higher  power,  cordially  to  ac- 
knowledge their  responsibility  in  all  their  coun- 
sels and  conduct,  and  to  have  faith  in  a  king- 
dom of  Qod,  as  a  renovating  power  in  the  world, 
in  which  all  men  were  to  participate,  and  to 
which  all  human  effects  were  to  be  subservient, 
whilst  they  pursued  their  own  way,  unable  in 
science  and  art  to  satisfy  their  deepest  wants. 
It  was  not  given  to  the  Semitic  nations  to  com- 
prehend phenomena  in  the  mass,  to  organize 
and  arrange  them  before  the  mind,  as  an  inde- 
pendent all-pervading  power,  competent  to 
distinguish  the  general  from  the  particular,  the 
essential  from  the  contingent,  and  to  ascertain 
the  particular  laws  which  govern  them.  Thev 
have  as  their  dowry  great  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing, and  quickness  of  purpose.  ImpresBions 
from  without  they  readily  receive,  and  yield  to 
them  influence  without  a  thought.  Conscious 
of  dependence  and  restraint,  they  freely  con- 
fess that  in  all  they  do,  they  are  but  instruments 
of  a  higher  power  working  within  them.  With 
firm  and  strong  will,  they  pursue  the  path,  with 
the  marking  out  of  which,  they  very  well  know 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  with  keen  courage 
they  strive  for  the  end  set  before  them,  per- 
suaded of  their  own  inefficiency,  and  yielding 
themselves  wholly  to  the  power  which  controls 
them.  To  penetrate  understandingly  to  the 
particular  they  were  well  able,  calmly  to  con- 
sider and  settle  the  particular  in  a  larger  con- 
nexion they  were  not  competent.  Thus  en- 
dowed, the  Seuiitics  never  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  sphere  for  which  the  A  roans  were 
specially  fitted  by  their  powers.  They  were, 
however,  admirably  qualified  by  their  peculiari- 
ties to  be  the  bearem  and  guardians  of  religious 
truth  and  endowment. 

5)  If  now  language,  as  little  an  thought  itself, 
is  no  invention  of  man,  it  is  still  true  that  par- 
ticular languages  in  their  peculiar  construction, 
faithfully  represent  the  intellectual  efforts  of 
nations,  conditioned  by  circumHtances.  If  the 
original  simplicity  and  mutual  connection  of  the 
Semitic  nations  could  be  proved  in  no  other 
way,  the  affinity  and  similarity  of  their  lan- 
guages would  compel  us  to  admit  it.  They  are 
distinguished  in  the  aggregate  in  their  funda- 
mental features  from  the  Arcanic,  just  as 
they  are  bv  their  intellectual  activity.     The 


Arcanic  languages  are  adapted  to  CEpi— ,  ia 
an  easy  and  convenient  way,  sober  tboogbi  mnd 
reflection,  and  to  comprehend  caoae  and  effeet, 
by  means  of  the  comprehensire  fonctioiis  of 
their  periods,  and  the  free  use  of  particloi,  in 
the  use  of  which,  they  readily  combine  propose 
tions,  and  bring  prominently  to  view  the  man 
delicate  relations  of  particular  ideas.     In  the 
Semitic  languages,  on  the  oonlrary,  ideas  are 
arranged  side  by  side  without   connection  ia 
particular  statements,   particular  imprenioiis 
are  consecutively  described,  and  partiealar  aswr 
tions  are  made ;  synthesis  and  combination,  th^y 
never  attempt.      In   simple   propositions,   the 
subject  and  predicate  are  loosely  placed  aside 
of  each  other,  and  thus  they  have  few  particles 
and  seldom  use  them.     By  the  combination  c>f 
independent    words,    the    Arcanic    tankages 
are  able  to  form  new  constructions,  in  order  to 
express  the  correlative  of  several  ideaii,  or  the 
connection  of  one  idea  with  another.   The  peco- 
liarity  of  the  Semitic  languages  does  not  eonmst 
in  thus  combining  id^as,  or  corresponding  inde- 
pendent words.     If  an  approach  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  occurs,  it  is  in  an  exceptional  war. 
The  rule  is  to  use  each  word  for  its  own  idea, 
and  never  to  connect  it  with  another  in  a  new 
formation.    The  Arcanic  languages  defiigoate 
in  a  number  of  similar  conceptions,  that  which 
they  have  in  common  as  derived  from  the  same 
root,  and  define  it  strictly  by  means  of  prefixes, 
as  impress,  express,  depress,  suppress,  ^bc     la 
the  Semitic  languages,  the  ide^  is  expressed  ia 
the  form  in  which  it  immediately  presents  it- 
self to  the  mind,  and  thus  there  are  a  great 
many  roots  and  radical  forms,  whilst  the  Arca- 
nic languages  have  but  few,  and  these  are  pro- 
fusely employed  in  rich  and  regular  combina- 
tions.    In  the  Semitic  languages,  a  particular 
law  obtains  in   the  construction   of  the  roots 
themselves,  to  which  all  are  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  lie  at  the  ground  of  demon- 
strative words,  pronouns,  and  smaller  particles. 
Every  root  to  which  the  verbal  and  nominal 
formations  may  be  referred,  is  constructed  upon 
the  basis  of  three  distinct  sounds,  or  at  least 
seeks  to  bo  conformed  to  them.     An  expansion 
to  four  or  five  sounds  seldom  occurs.     And  as 
the  free  combination  of  the  three  sounds  in  one 
root  is  but  little  limited  by  the  nature  of  sounds 
or  the  law  of  euphony,  it  is  then  possible  for  the 
Semitic  languages  to  have  Uie  large  naraber  of 
roots  for  which  they  are  remarkable.     In  the«e 
languages  respect  has  been  had,  as  far  as  we 
know,  to  uniformity  and  symmetry  from  the 
first.     The  particular  ground  tone  which  con- 
tributes to  the  expansion  of  the  root  to  preciselv 
three  fixed  sounds,  we  cannot  further  explnin. 
— The  fixed  sounds  of  tiie  root  receive  a  difie- 
rent  vocal  expression  in  the  particular  words, 
for  whose  formation,  the  root  furnishes  the  lianiti. 
The  formation  of  words  by  a  mere  vocni  chanj^ 
in  the  fixed  sounds  is  regular  and  complete,  ami 
if  the   formation    by   new  suffixes  to  the  nma 
is  met  with  from  the  beginning,  it  is  only  in  the 
later  constructions,  that  it  spreads   itself  out. 
But  that  this  does  n(»t  lead  to  the  oomhination 
of  independent  words,  as  in  the  Arcanic  lan- 
guiiges,  we  have  already  remarked.     We  have 
thus  sought  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  oonveni* 
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tnce  (0  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Semi- 
ic  lantruaged  in  the  way  of  contrast  with  the 
Ircanic.  A  more  extended  investi|^tion  would 
ead  to  the  attempt  to  define  the  relation  of  the 
^emitic  linguistic  stock  to  other  linguistic  fami- 
ies  within  the  reach  of  scientific  inquiry,  in 
rbich  the  question  would  come  up,  whether 
here  was  not  a  closer  connection  between  the 
Semitic  and  Coptic  on  the  one  side  and  the 
ireanic  on  the  other. 

6)  Within  the  limits  we  aligned  to  the  Semi- 
ic  race,  as  its  proper  home,  conditioned  by  the 
nfluences  of  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  bv 
listorical  ansociations  connected  with  the  cuf- 
nre  of  the  people,  various  languages  were 
brmed.  Different  as  they  may  be,  they  all  rest 
ipon  a  common  ante-historical  basis,  and  have 
;he  same  general  impression.  Although  some 
)f  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Southern 
Irabia,  and  Northern  Mesopotamia  have  only 
)egun  to  be  known  to  us,  we  may  still  venture 
0  hope,  that  the  whole  region  of  the  Semitic 
anguages  will  soon  be  explored,  and  that  we 
irill  be  able  m«)re  accurately  to  define  its  pecu- 
iar  formations,  than  we  can  do  now.  In  our 
itteropt  to  ascertainHhe  position  of  the  Uebre^* 
n  the  sphere  of  the  cognate  languages,  we  have 
"eBpect  only  to  such,  whose  formation,  method, 
md  history  are  presented  to  view  in  a  mure  ex 
«nded  literature. 

In  the  northern  sections  of  the  Semitic  region, 
Q  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  there 
vere  nations,  whose  history,  owing  to  the  vari- 
es changes  of  their  political  state,  and  the  op- 
iression  of  their  conquerors  of  another  st(»ck 
ind  foreign  culture,  was  frequently  disturbed. 
They  were  no€  allowed  to  develop  according  to 
iheir  original  laws.  The  sudden  changes  in 
heir  civil  and  social  state,  as  their  history 
ihows,  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  a 
breign  language  and  culture  produced  a  rapid 
lecline  and  impoverishment  in  their  language, 
[n  the  earliest  times,  the  Aramaic  language 
ost  already  many  of  its  finer  elements  and 
irticulations,  that  fulness  of  expression  by  a 
ihange  of  vowels,  and  copiousness  of  words ;  in 
ioe,  much  of  that  which  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages retained.  Wo  have  large  collections  in 
iie  Aramaic-  language,  for  about  five  hundred 
rears  before  Christ,  and  in  these  it  appears 
ilready  as  the  poorest  and  least  cultivated  of 
ihe  Semitic  stock.  From  that  time  onward,  we 
!an  trace  its  history,  showing  throughout  a  state 
>f  gradual  deterioration  and  decline,  justifying 
:he  opinion  that  the  Aramaic  branch  has  all 
dong  proceeded  upon  the  same  downward  course 
t  has  done  for  more  than  200  years,  the  period 
ve  have  known  it. 

The  languages  of  Central  Arabia  have  a  diffe- 
rent fate.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
leserts,  especially  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
interior,  who  never  were  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
ind  retained  their  old  customs  and  institutions 
with  wonderful  tenacity,  there  was  very  little 
possibility  of  any  change  of  language,  by  the 
surrender  of  their  traditions.  It  is  precisely  in 
those  regions,  where  the  uniformity  of  the  na- 
tural relation,  and  the  corresponding  pursuits 
ire  preserved  and  handed  down  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another*  that  any  activity  leading  to 


a  change  of  languages  is  least  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case,  whenever 
nature  lavishly  presents  in  great  profusion 
whatever  man  wantii,  and  when  permanent  em- 

F^loyment,  and  the  more  substantial  forms  of 
ife  are  not  required.  Thus  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia in  this  respect  are  the  very  opposite  of  the 
tropical  countries  of  America,  where  incredibly 
rapid  changes  are  made  in  the  languages  of  the 
people,  and  the  child  and  the  grandfather  often 
speak  a  different  tongue.  We  are  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  Central  Arabia  from  the 
6th  century,  before  Christ ;  and  it  comes  before 
us  with  such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  such  a 
wealth  of  words  and  perfection  of  grammatic 
material,  as  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  no 
other  Semitic  language.  We  can  show  that  the 
language  of  Arabic  writings,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  reports,  the  vernacular  of  the  people  in 
their  families,  from  the  6th  cent,  down,  has 
undergone  but  little  change ;  and  from  this  we 
may  infer,  that  from  the  very  first,  in  ante-his- 
torical times,  it  retained  its  own  with  remark- 
able tenacity.  For  we  cannot  regard  its  pecu- 
liar wealth  and  present  perfection  as  a  modern 
acquisition,  incidentally  made  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sequent progress ;  but  ns  an  ancient  inheritance 
from  the  common  home  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
gungCH.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Arabic 
language  to  the  other  branches  of  'the  Semitic 
family,  agrees  too  with  the  results  of  modern 
investigations,  which  show  that  in  other  spheres 
the  same  analogies  and  arguments  hold  good. 
From  this,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  in  par- 
ticular Ciises,  independent  formations  may  not 
be  produced  from  existing  germs,  still  this  must 
be  the  less  frequently  expected,  the  more  a  lan- 
guage is  withdrawn  from  the  range  of  trans- 
forming influences. 

As  the  Hebrew,  as  to  territory,  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Aramaic  and 
the  Central  Arabic  languages,  so  is  it  also  the 
case  in  reference  to  its  construction.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  does  not  possess  the  wealth  of  ex- 
pression, the  more  refined  ornaments  of  diversi- 
fied formations,  the  more  perfect  vocal  utter- 
ances, and  the  exuberance  of  terminations, 
which  belong  to  the 'Central  Arabic,  and  it  ap- 
proaches, especially  by  its  less  pliant  vocal  ex- 
pressions, and  by  the  consequent  limitation  of 
Its  internal  formations,  more  to  the  Aramaic ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possessed  of  a  ful- 
ness which  the  Aramaic,  in  lU  rapid  polishing- 
off-process,  has  lost.  —  The  Nabatic  language 
occupies  an  intermediate  grade  between  the 
Hebrew  and  tKe  Central  Arabic  languages 
(comp.  Tach,  Sinaitische  Inschriften,  Bd.  IIL, 
S.  129,  &c.).  The  Phoenician  is  a  mediation  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
some  few  pretty  sure  indications,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  all  that  we  know  of  it  is 
from  memorials  of  a  rory  recent  date.  At  the 
same  time  the  insrrlpiion  from  Sidon,  as  early 
perhaps  as  700  years  before  Christ,  which  has 
fortunately  been  discovered  in  our  day,  gives 
to  the  language  pretty  distinctly  an  Aramaic 
coloring. 

The  Hebrew  language,  if  we  have  respect  to 
the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  it,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  Semitic  family.    We  have  it 
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in  writings,  some  of  which,  according  to  the 
recorded  chronology,  date  m  far  back  as  1500 
years  before  Christ.  This  does  not  ^justify  Re" 
nan  (histoire  g6n6rale,  &c.,  1,  s.  97)  in  his  divi- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  Semitic  languages  into 
three  periods,  in  the  sense  of  three  ages,  or  con- 
secutive periods  of  the  evolution  of  one  and  the 
same  language,  the  Hebrew,  the  Anvmaic,  and 
the  Semitic.  With  all  his  limitations,  depriv- 
ing the  division  of  significance,  it  is  altogether 
arbitrary.  It  is  simply  a  fact,  that  the  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Central  Arabic  did  not  become 
different  languages  consecutively,  they  became 
so  incidentally  by  a  simultaneous  development 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  their  home. 
The  antiquity  of  literature  is  not  the  antiquity 
at  the  same  time  of  its  language. 

Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  literature,  that  the  language  must 
originaily  have  been  of  the  Semitic  form.  We 
would  only  be  warranted  in  such  an  inference 
by  the  development  of  kindred  languages  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  everywhere  in  the 
same  regular  way.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
As  certainly  as  the  Aramaic  deteriorated  more 
rapidly  than  the  Hebrew,  as  certainly  as  the 
Hebrew,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  Ara- 
maic, and  in  th*e  course  of  its  history,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
comes more  like  it,  so  certain  is  it,  that  the 
Arabic  retains  its  inherited  wealth  and  original 
copiousness;  and  if  the  Arabic  literature,  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew,  is  recent,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  that  in  the  Arabic,  we  have 
the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Semitic,  which  in 
the  end  lies  equally  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
Semitic  languages. 

Thus,  up«>n  the  broad  ground  of  general  con- 
siderations, connected  with  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Hebrew,  in  those  earlier  times  to  which  its 
literature  eztendn,  fell  off  from  a  previously  ezist- 
ing  grade  of  improvement.    This  is  proven  by 

Grammatical  phenomena  in  the  language  itself. 
t  may  be  shown  that  formations  which  were 
frequent  and  familiar  in  the  oldest  writings, 
only  occur  in  later  times  as  antiquated,  and 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  sphere  of 
modern  improvements  (see  Ewald,  Lehrbuch). 

The  representations  of  earlier  scholars  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  rest  upon 
hypotheses,  for  which  the  genesis  in  the  names 
of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  down,  for  instance, 
in  God's  discourse  to  Adam,  presents  apparent 
ground.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language, 
coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  race,  and  it 
was  supposed  the  traces  and  remains  of  it  were 
discoverable  in  all  languages  subsequently. — 
(Ctimp.  Sieph,  Morini,  Bode,  &c.). 

The  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  unknown  to  us 
As  the  Israelites  first  came  with  Abram  to 
Palestine  from  the  northern  country  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  it  was  thought  that  the  He- 
Drew  was  brought  with  them  by  the  emigrant 
Eosterity  of  Terah.  At  variance  with  this,  we 
avethe  separation  of  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew, 
which  took  place,  as  is  supposed,  before  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  31 :  47).     And  if  the 


Hebrew,  as  a  perfect  langua^^,  had  been  int^ 
duced  into  the  southern  countries,  at  the  fi: 
settlement  of  the  Terahite?,  we  might  ex 
certainly  to  meet  with  a  lano^uAge  eliv^etj 
sembling  it  among  the  Terahite  Arabiann,  wi 
according  to  all  tradition,  were  the  ponK^ritr 
Abraham.  —  The  Terahites,  as  they  settlenl 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  s>i 
subdued  the  aboriginals,  could  eithf^r  b« 
adopted  their  language,  or  modified  their 
In  such  case,  the  moredefinice  principles  of 
Hebrew  would  be  found  in  the  primitire 
guages  of  Palestine,  which,  in  like  roaDo 
would  have  served  as  the  immediate  ba.sis  <>f 
language  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  Canaani 
and  the  Phoenicians  from  other  lands, 
and  similar  conjectures  present  tbemseWa 
view,  and  if  we  pursue  them  further,  we  ra 
with  one  difficulty  after  another.  We  can  oa 
say,  that  as  the  Israelites  from  the  first,  v 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  separated  thence! 
from  the  mass  of  the  affiliated  tribes,  »}  ma 
we  also  seek  the  more  definite  bf^ginning  of  tz 
Hebrew  language  before  his  day. 

7)  As  the  pn»per  names  of  the  Moabiten,  A» 
monites  an  I  Edomites,  aceording  t«>  their  cub< 
struction,   belong,   without    exception,  to  tin 
sphere  of  the   Hebrew  language,  it  ma^t  \a\ 
admitted  that  it  was  spoken  beyond  the  limia 
of  Palestine.     Tiie  independence  of  the  peopk, 
and  of  the  races  in  those  regions,  their  differeat' 
customs  and  modes  of  living,  render  it  pntbabW 
that  their  language  was  not   every irhero  ihn 
same.    Traces  of  a  diff**rent  dialect  are  sctotllj 
met  with  (Jud.  12 :  6,  &c.).     By  frequf^nt  iote>l 
course  with  the  people  of  Syrian  countn>«,  titi 
Aramaic  influence  was  felt  earlier  in  the  nonb- 1 
ern  parts  of  the  land  than  in  the  sootbem.  I 
Whether  further  investigations  would  showtbst 
the  Phoenician  language  in  essential  poinr^vu  . 
a  different  dialect  in  the  northern  parts  of  Pjtie^*  I 
tine,  remains  to  be  seen.    It  may  be  that  tbe 
fortunate  discovery  of  some  ancient  monum^'nu  | 
may  throw  light  upon  this  qnestion.    In  ^th. 
13  :  23,  24,  the  language  of  Ashdod.  the  Pbi- 
listian,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jen  , 
in  a  way  that  points  to  a  more  thoroo^b  vib- 
ration  than  anv  trifling  difference  of  (li»l«c^ 
would  effect.     We  are  reminded  too  of  the  <iif'  I 
ference  of  dialect  in  Galilee  and  Jerasaieia,  si 
the  time  of  Christ  (Matt.  26  :  73). 

8)  The  formative  process  of  the  Uebrevka- 
guage,  until  it  became  the  language  of  Scnp- 
turc,  we  are  unable,  as  may  he  seen  from  tbc 
foregoing,  to  point  out  From  this  time  forv«4 
we  have  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Te«t. 
covering  a  space  from  first  to  last  of  about  1^'  i 
years.  During  this  long  period  the  \wt^ 
was  not  unchanged,  and  as  wo  have  wrltiogi. 
if  not  of  all,  yet  of  many  of  these  centories, «« 
may  venture  to  hope,  that  the  process  of  rbs>^ 
may  be  clearly  traced.    Still  the  attempt  to  ^ 

it  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  tbatvc 
can  never  be  certain  of  the  results.  ^V«  i^ 
tion  the  following:  of  the  rich  and  extenfi^ 
Hebrew  literature,  we  have,  as  appesrs  fna 
statements  in  the  Bible,  and  other  relisMe  io^ 
cations,  nothing  more  than  fragments,  in  ]^<^ 
there  is  no  such  completeness  of  lingnivtie  ^ 
terial  for  any  period  of  time,  as  would  sb^ 
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was  really  the  state  of  the  lan(;ua^e. 
?  is  accordingly  danger,  that  in  estioia- 
the  prucesn  of  development,  we  adduce  pe- 
ri tiets  which  belonged  rather  to  the  per- 
ity  of  the  writer,  or  to  the  methcid  or  con- 

of  his  writing.  2)  We  are  obliged  first 
L  the  antiqaifcy  of  many  of  the  books  and 
jns  of  the  Old  Test,  by  investigations  which 
ut  always  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  so 
we  are  not  able  always  to  arrange  the 
e  linguistic  material  of  the  Old  Test,  accord- 

0  strict  chronological  order.  Independently 
lis,  the  limited  groundwork  of  linguistic 
(rial  is  still  more  reduced.    3)  It  is  certain 

ulder  sections  have  passed  through  the 
Ifl  of  modern  writers,  and  as  little  as  the^, 
Dstance,  in  their  historical  works,  in  avail- 
themselvee  of  more  ancient  sources,  have 
terat<>d  their  peculiar  features,  so  have  they 

as  little  avoided  every  change  which  the 
;ua}re  of  their  day  suggested.  Proof  of  this 
liave  in  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages 
the  bo«iks  of  the  Rings  and  Chronicles, 
^lie  history  of  the  Israelites  during  the  long 
;od,  from  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  7th 
tary,  dites  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  rapid 

decided  changes  in  their  language.  During 

1  period,  they  were  not  often  for  any  length 
itiio  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  in  their  per- 
cent relations,  they  were  connected  with 
pie,  who  either  spoke  the  Hebrew,  or  a  kin- 
i  language.  The  changes  which  take  place 
ft  peaceful  process  of  development,  are  in 
Duelves  ofien  hard  to  be  pointed  out,  and 
I  be  readily  obliterated,  not  just  b^  revising 
n,  but  also  by  keeping  and  copying  them, 
lo  gradual  developments,  the  most  frequent 
Ages  take  place  in  the  softest  sounds,  the 
rels ;  but  it  it  precisely  in  the  vocal  pronun- 
(ions  of  different  centuries,  that  with  few 
leptions,  we  have  the  most  difficulty.    We 

>  thus  admonished  on  all  sides  to  be  careful 
tttempting  to  point  out  the  peculiar  linguis- 

features  of  a  particular  age.  Since  about 
i  end  of  the  Tth  cent,  the  Aramaic  language 
s  bad  a  clear,  decided,  and  transforming  in- 
ence  upon  the  Hebrew,  and  we  accordingly 
>(inguish  two  periods  in  its  historv  —  the 
St  including  about  600  years.     We  think  that 

>  can  see  a  difference  between  the  language  of 
3  time  of  Moses,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
i  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  of 
6  Other  books,  and  that  the  antiquated  charac- 
f  of  the  first  is  very  evident.  In  a  grammati- 
l  respect,  we  constantly  refer  to  the  use  of  the 

t)noun  Jtl|;i  for  the  feminine  K»n,  but  which 

Ko  recurs  II  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  also 

Xn  (for  n?Xn)  which  is  only  found  in  the 


■•     ••    •• 


entateuch,  and  imitated  in  Chronicles;  and 
!t  we  cannot  avoid  the  admission  that  these 
idications,  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  do  not 
arrant  us  in  assigning  to  the  language  an  anti- 
uated  character,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  every- 
tere  be  shown  that  they  are  archaisms.  We 
'ler  also  to  several  antiquated  forms  as  we  call 
^ooi,  enomerated  in  KeU^M  Introd.  to  the  Old 
^t.,p.  40.  It  woold  not,  however,  be  diffi- 
T  ^^  U^  f^^  number  of  books  of  the  Old 


Test  of  equal  space  with  the  Pentateuch,  to 
point  out  as  many  strange  forms,  which  with 
e<)ual  right  might  be  regarded  as  antiquated. 
^  e  are  reminded,  too,  of  words,  in  verbal  forms, 
which  either  occur  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
otherwise  quite  alone,  and  do  not  consider  that 
the  Pentateuch  constitutes  the  fourth  part  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  in  each  of  the  other  three 
parts,  many  words  are  met  with  that  seldom  or 
never  occur  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Pentateuch, 
in  particular  sections,  speaks  of  relations  and 
things,  that  are  never  mentioned  in  the  other 
books.  In  those  words  then  that  are  peculiar 
Ut  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  not  a  great  number 
of  grammatical  formations  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  antiquity  of  the  language.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  are  sections  in  the  Pentateuch 
which,  in  respect  to  language,  differ  from  other 
parts  of  it,  and  from  other  books,  and  that  these 
differences,  according  to  our  view,  belong  far 
more  to  the  sphere  of  representation  and  the  old 
method  of  literary  performances,  than  to  a 
pure  grammatical  or  lexical  linguiftic  develop- 
ment. Differences  of  tlie  same  kind  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  literary  performances  m 
the  time  of  the  kings.  The  language  of  simple 
narration  and  history  limits  itself  to  the  forms 
necessary  for  common  purposes.  The  poets 
avail  themselves  of  more  extended  constructions, 
and  of  necessity  employ  richer  material.  The 
Hebrew  poets  particularly  availed  themselves 
of  a  parallelism  of  members,  seldom  of  ideas 
and  words,  of  which  many  are  met  with  no- 
where else  in  the  writings  of  the  Bible.  This 
apparently  strange  material  we  meet  with  in 
kindred  languages,  and  most  frequently  in  the 
Aramaic,  not  necessarily  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  the  Aramaic  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  poets  also  availed 
themselves  of  such  a  command  of  their  lan- 
guage, as  is  only  to  be  realized  in  the  volumi- 
nous literature  of  a  people  of  a  kindred  lan- 
guage, and  not  in  the  narrow  range  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  rhetorical  language  of  the 
propheto  moves  in  a  more  free  rhythm  of 
thought,  and  in  longer  sentences  than  the  poets, 
but  in  other  respects,  especially  in  its  palmy 
state,  falls  in  very  much  with  it.  Thus  for  each 
particular  branch  of  literature,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular range  of  language;  within  which  the 
personality  of  the  writer  has  room  for  exhibi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  differences,  the 
laws  of  language  for  the  most  part,  as  to  form 
and  conditions,  remained  unchanged  until  the 
Tth  century. — The  second  period  is  from  611 
forward.  From  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Aramaic  made  greater  inroads  upon  the  He- 
brew. In  the  days  of  Ileiekiah,  his  minister 
understood  it  as  a  foreign  language,  whilst  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  were  ignorant  of  it.  Is.  36. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  from  the  year  720,  after  the  power 
of  the  Israelites  had  been  broken  by  long  wan 
and  captivity,  the  Aramaic,  owing  to  the  infln- 
enoe  of  foreign  authority,  and  foreign  colonists, 
spread  rapidly.  In  the  south  it  forced  its  way 
in  particular  expressions  after  the  termination 
of  the  Tth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Jeremiah.  We  meet  with  the  Hebrew 
in  it«  anoieat  purity  and  strength,  ootwitbatand* 
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iDg  the  inroiidtf  of  the  AniniBio  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  in  the  writingt  of  authors  at  the 
end  of  the  oaptivity.  After  their  return  from 
captivity,  the  congregation  at  Jerutalem  had  a 
poor  existence,  and  wns  in  danger  of  losing  its 
distinctiTe  character,  and  then  it  vas  that  the 
Aramaic  forced  itself  in,  and  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Persian  court  and  of  the  neighbor- 
tog  people.  In  restoring  the  aneient  customs 
and  peculiarities,  £sra  and  Nehemiah  took  care 
that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  ancient  form,  should  be 
made  more  familiar  to  the  people  (Neh.  8:8); 
they  both  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  Nehemiah  was 
desirous  that  it  should  be  pure  (13  :  23,  &c.). 
Among  the  more  strict  Jews,  the  Hebrew  was 
still  retained,  although  within  narrow  limits,  as 
appears  Irom  Daniel  and  the  legends  of  the 
Maooabean  princes.  Still  the  introduction  of 
the  Aramaic  was  not  to  be  repressed ;  and  if 
the  ancient  language  was  occasionally  imitated, 
there  was  always  a  considerable  admixture  of 
the  foreign  idiom,  as  is  apparent  in  Scclesituites 
and  some  of  the  Psalms.  From  the  second  cen- 
tury on,  the  Hebrew  was  only  known  to  the 
learned,  whilst  the  Aramaic  became  the  ver- 
nacular. 

9.  After  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  lan- 
gua(|e  of  the  people,  it  did  not  just  at  once  lose 
its  vitality.  As  it  was  read  in  the  Bible  in  the 
synagogues,  so  it  was  known  by  the  people  at 
large,  as  well  as  by  the  learned.  Thus  it  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  learned  in  those  days, 
when  there  was  occasion  for  anything  to  be 
done  by  writing,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Hebrew,  intelligible  to  those  of  their  own 
faith,  as  they  had  become  familiar  with  it  in 
the  synagogues ;  and  the  more  living  their  tra- 
ditional knowledge,  the  less  were  they  limited 
to  a  mere  imitation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  In 
the  Mishna,  which  was  written  about  200  years 
after  Christ,  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  of  a 
later  period,  we  meet  with  Hebrew,  to  which  an 
independent  development  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  that  certainly  has  proceeded  on  a  path 
marked  out  by  Hebrews  of  far  earlier  times. 
Quite  of  another  character  is  the  language  of 
those  learned  Jews  who,  since  the  2d  century, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Hebrew  in  their 
writings.  It  is  without  an  independent  develop- 
ment according  to  its  proper  laws,  the  pure  pro- 
duct of  learned  exertion.  In  many  respects  it 
is  a  true  image  of  the  old  Hebrew,  but  at  the 
tame  time,  it  has  a  great  many  new  words, 
artistic  expreMsiuns,  and  many  particles  borrowed 
partly  from  the  Aramaic,  and  partly  from  the 
dialecte  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  the  language  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  Hebrew  is  made  up  of  different  elements 
not  transformed  and  purified  so  as  to  form  an 
entirely  new  whole.    Bbrthiau. — Dr,  Wolff. 

Hebrew  Poetry.  —  That  we  may  the  more 
oonveniently  survey  this  rich  and  attractive, 
and  in  a  critical  and  asstbetic  point  of  view,  by 
no  means  elaborated  material,  we  propose  to 
present  the  notices,  which  our  limitea  space 
permite  us  to  take  of  it,  in  three  aspects,  the 
national,  biblical,  and  technical.  The  first  two 
have  to  do  with  the  contents,  character,  and 
history  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  lant 
with  ite  form.    We  thus  separate  them,  for  the 


reason  that  we  are  concerned  with  ateioMiic  | 

Set  incomplete,  the  imperfections  of  vbicb  wa  ' 
e  ascertained  before  they  can  be  eomcted. 
I.  With  the  Hebrews,  as  with  all  other  p»{^ 
poetry  was  cultivated  before  prose.    MeefiT! 
utterance  to  their  feelings  before  tbej  enlki 
their  ideas ;  and  the^  freoaently  sing  vitbrst 
having  learned  to  write.     Poetry  seeiss  to  hs^ 
been  practised  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  tu\A\ 
periods  of  their  history.     It  was,  howeTw,  ^ 
cisely  of  such  a  character  as  was  to  be  expected 
of  ft  people  whose  primitive  social  condition  in 
not  far  removed  frohi  nature,  and  jet  in  p^ 
petual  conflict  with  it^a  poople  bat  littki^ 
clined  to  labor,  who  delighted  in  the  dasfR 
of  war,  and  depended   for  their  securic;  m 
enjoy  men  te,  upon  personal  prowess  mtvetk 
upon  law  and  order;  whilst,  on  the  other kad, 
they  were  in  a  state  of  gradual  preptrttioe f.! 
a  higher  civilisation  by  religious  iniitruetioatc; 
patnotiflm,   and   by  a  national  conseiuasse? 
based  upon  both,  and  handed  down  bjr  meni 
traditions.     The  shepherd  celebrated  his  lo« 
and  the  warrior  his  triumphs  with  inosie  ui 
song.      Brief  verses,  rehearsed  at  the  jeam 
festivals,  commemorated  great  event^•aehu 
the  slaying  of  Goliab    by  David,  and  ol  ^ 
Philistine  host  by  Sampson.     Battles  andre- 
tories  were  described  in  longer  poems,  «ic|j« 
the  song  of  Deborah,  the  crown  of  the  patri*! 
poetry  of  Israel,  and  the  most  ancient  ode  the 
has  come  down  to  us  entire.   The  people  cbtk^ 
their  homely  sense  in  rhythmical  sayings  ww 
familiar  maxims,  expressive  of  a  shrewd  im 
sound  jud);ment.     Everything  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  multitude  was  expressed  in  song.  It 
enlivened    their  festivals    and  was  beard  b 
mournful    melody    upon    personal  occasi^ 
Young  men  and  maidens  emulated  each  otiKr 
in  beautiful  odes  at  the  village  gathering  w 
in  the  family  circle.    The  daughters  of  Saiii 
came  out  yearly  to  dance  and  sing  at  the  tid- 
tags,  and  the  virgins  of  Gilead,  with  sad  sj* 

Sbonies,  commemorated  the  tragic  bistnrf  <?- 
ephtha's  daughter.    The  discovery  of  a  foe* 
tain  was  celebrated  with  joy  and  gladness,  m 
by  its  still  waters  the  herdsmen  and  bonwj 
composed,  themselves  to  rest  at  the  close  of  ta 
day,  with  singing  and  the  aound  of  ihe  flnK 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  found  cren  in  tj« 
lowest  walks  of  life,  and  was  perverted  to  »« 
basest  purposes  (Is.  23  :  15).    The  whole  fifr 
tory,  indeed,  of  Israel,  as  it  lies  before  as  m  t« 
obscure  traditions  of  the  heroic  age,  andtt«J* 
hibited  in  the  pastoral  pictures  of  the  ^! 
archal  stiUe,  reveals  a  wonderful  wealth  of  P** 
sentiment  and  expression,  of  which,  o*»1?, 
unfavorable  circumstances  and  the  wantofjfl^e 
ment  on  the  part  of  welKmeaning,  but  onp«» 
persons,  much  has  been  lost,  and  still  ^^^^ 
faced  by  the  dust  and  daubing  of  nuKiern** 
liaHte  and  scholastics.    We  must  also  roenm» 
that  their  religious  exercises  ft"^  .*'®'*  _P '^ 


always  conducted  with  singing  and  »n''^|[°"*^i^ 
performances  (2  Sam.  6  :  12;  Ps.  68:25).  !» 
art  of  poetry  was  taught  in  their  schools:* 
the  sage  philosopher,  the  sacred  orator,  tm 
nninhptL  not  onlv  used  a  more  elerateo 


prophet,  not  only  used  a  more  ***''  \j-,j* 
guage,  but,  as  was  universal  in  ancient  o 
were  poete  in  word  and  epirit,  raised  bjiO^P^"" 
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ion  above  the  world  and  its  vanities.    Thus 
inough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  a  history  of 
lebrew  literature  is  as  yet  a  desideratum,  and 
bat  if  attempted  would  have  many  and  beaoti* 
ul  things  to  say  of  popular  and  national  poetry. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  charao- 
erise  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  its  peculi- 
irides.    This  already  must  even  bo  so  far  un- 
(ertain,  from  the  reason,  that  we  have  but  a 
lingte  species  as  a  satisfactory  standard,  and 
he  judgment  can  never  he  general.     Still  less 
rould  there  be  a  probability  of  suoeoss  in  the 
ise  of  categories  or  modem  or  classic  poetry,  or 
0  resorting  to  doubtful  indieaticms,  or  remark- 
ible  expressions.     This  was  the  mistake  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  otherwise  profound  and 
locorate  work,  **de  sacra   poesi  Ebrmorum" 
)n  the  other  hand.    Herder  (Spirit  of   He- 
)rew  Poetry,   1782)   prudently  avoided  theo- 
ixing,  and  sought  to  unlock  the  sanctuary  to 
he  feelings  of  the  reader;  in  which,  of  course, 
te  also  failed,  when  there  was  no  feeling,  as 
las  been  the  case  with  prominent  divines  of 
he  present  day.     If  we  would  have  the  ele- 
Dents  of  a  general  smthetic  criticism,  without 
vgard  to  contents,   as  is  now  proposed,  we 
rould  say  at  once  that  Hebrew  poetry  partakes 
^f  the  leading  features  of  the  West- Asiatic  type, 
iondiiioned  by  Semitic  culture.     1)  It  is  esstsn- 
iaily  subjective,  inasmuch  as  the  individoality 
)f  the  poet  always  appears,  giving  expression 
0  bis  own  peculiar  feelings,  views,  and  wishes, 
tod  to  nothing  external,  in  the  sphere  of  nature 
)r  humanity,  as  valuable  of  itself.    The  He- 
irews,  accordingly,  had  neither  epic  nor  drama- 
tic poetry.    In  these  the  personal  it v  of  the  poet 
lisappears,  and  he  presents  himself  as  a  diffe- 
'entiodividual  without,  however,  divesting  him- 
«If  of  his  peculiarities.     2)  Hebrew  poetry 
Semitic)  is  sententious.    By  this  we  mean,  that 
•he  several  thoughts  are  so  connected  that  they 
rould  admit  of  a  different  arrangement,  of  in- 
crease or  diminution,   without  impairing  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole.    Each   stanza,  each 
couplet,  18  complete  of  itself,  and  no  transposi- 
loa  would  affect  either  the  sense  or  the  impres- 
ijon.     When  the    poem    opens  with  even  a 
heiorical  fulness  of  introductory  ideas,  it  often 
i&ppeus  that  there  are  no  concluding  thoughts 
^  compare  and  satisfy  the  mind  and  ear.    Thus 
he  co-operation  of  the  judgment  is  neutralised 
>y  the  dominion  of  the  feelings.     3)  Hebrew 
)oetry  ia  also  more  sensuous  than  that  of  the 
wcident;  even  more  than  of  the  romantic.  Fir«t 
«  all,  we  are  reminded  of  its  proverbial  wealth 
«  imagery,  not  just  in  the  way  of  illustrations, 
)ai  al»o  of  metaphors,  which  substitutes  the 
P^e  for  the  object  to  be  described,  and  unwit- 
JOKly  lengthens  it  into  allegory.     Owing  to 
«eir  secluded  life  and  want  of  literarjr  culture, 
.    people  had  few  opportunities  of  rising  supe* 
•jor  to  their  natural  habits.    Their  images  were 
woordingly  taken  more  freely  and  frequently 
.'J'*".*  sphere,  for  which  the  classically  edu- 
|*jwl,  those  of  a  higher  social  psition,  had  no 
^•te,  to  which  they  gave  attention  only  for  con- 
ventional reasons.    Just  think  of  images  from 
'oe  animal  world  playing  a  part  in  the  name 
««iuinanity,  and  in  the  idyllic  poetry  of  family  , 
•    With  this  was  olso  connected  a  great  de- 1 


sire  for  the  symbolic,  which  gives  to  the  ab- 
stract idea  a  concrete  form,  and  a  predilection 
for  prosopopoeia,  which  personifies  ideas,  and 
invests  even  inanimate  objects  with  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  speech.  Thus  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  was  so  much  the  ground  form  of 
their  higher  thinking,  that  it  gave  coloring  to 
their  historical  writings,  and  affected  their  phi- 
losophical speculations ;  and  for  this  reason  too 
the  system atising  logical  work  of  the  divine, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  the  most  unpoetical  that 
can  be  thought  of,  was  often  so  sadly  at  fault, 
and  corrected  itself  with  so  much  difficulty. 
From  the  same  elements  arise  also  those  anthro- 
pomorphisms, for  us  frequently  so  offensive,  but 
which  connect  themselves  so  inwardly  with  the 
religious  views  of  the  Hebrews. 

To  adduce  instances  of  this  would  be  super- 
fluous, as  it  is  presumed  that  our  readers  have 
more  than  a  sunerficial  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Test,  and  Hermeneutics,  and  authors  able 
to  appreciate  poetry  in  general.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
various  ancient  Hebrew  poetical  writings,  of 
which  traces  are  still  extant  It  is  not  our  pur-, 
pose  to  write  a  full  history  of  literature,  but 
simply  to  direct  attention  to  a  particular  point, 
with  a  view  to  more  substantial  and  extended 
studies.  Modem  writers,  as  well  as  Lowth  and 
Herder,  have  given  their  attention  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  less  as  connected  with  the  state  of  gene- 
ral culture  than  with  its  biblical  aspect, .to 
which  we  now  pass  over. 

II.  The  Bible  of  late  has  been  termed  impro- 
perly a  code  of  Hebrew  national  literature. 
This  is  certainly  true  as  to  its  contents.  As  to 
its  object  and  plan,  however,  it  is  a  manual  of 
doctrine  for  the  religions  education  of  the  nar 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  an  eclectic  way, 
it  takes  up  a  part  of  the  existing  national  litera- 
ture, elaborates  it,  and  keeps  it  from  being  lust. 
In  this  particular  collection,  there  is  much  that 
is  properly  poetical ;  but  it  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, that  to  serve  its  end,  it  must  be  religious 
poetry  —  a  species  of  which  we  are  able  to 
speak  more  intelligently;  but  whose  pecu- 
liarities and  advantages,  as  belonging  to  the 
poetic  national  literature  of  the  Israelites,  we 
should  cautiously  consider.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  ought  to  know  what  is  meant  by  **  re- 
ligious poetry."  It  is  not  all  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Test,  which  may  thus  bn  defined.  We  will 
here  say  nothing  of  the  **  Song  of  Solomon," 
which  can  only,  by  a  forced  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, have  any  religious  character,  and  that 
only  in  this  way  was  admitted  into  the  collec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  wo  must  not  forget» 
that  a  good  deal  of  poetry  has  been  woven  into 
the  historical  narratives,  which,  so  far  as  its 
immediate  object  is  concerned,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  religiously  instructive,  although  in 
sense  and  spirit  it  must  be  supposed  to  flow 
from  a  religious  source,  and  to  give  evidence  of, 
and  encouragement  to,  a  religious  fuith.  The 
term,  accordingly,  must  be  understood  in  a 
larger  sense.  The  Jewish  doctors  counted  but 
three  poetic  books:  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
verbs, But  with  equal  right  must  Solomon'a 
Song  and  Lamentations  be  classed  amongsf 
them.    Besides,  we  must  not  omit  those  beautt< 
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ful  poems  (Gen.  49 ;  Exodus  15 ;  Deut.  32  :  33 ; 
Judges  5 ;  2  Sam.  1 :  Is.  38  :  10,  to,),  and  the 
scattered  Psalms,  ana  smaller  pieces  of  which 
ire  have  already  spoken.  What  is  still  more 
important,  many  parts  of  the  prophetic  writingn, 
as  to  form  and  sentiments,  belong  to  poetic 
literature,  the  limits  of  which,  io  both  respects, 
it  is  hard  to  define.  With  equal  propriety,  per- 
haps with  more,  upon  the  gnjund  of  a  litierary- 
ttsthetic  judgment,  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Test, 
may  just  as  well  be  numbered  amongst  the 
poets,  as  the  writers  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  reckoned  amongst  the  pronhetH  by 
the  older  divines;  some,  it  is  true,  with  iliore 
reason  than  others,  but  more  altogether  without 
right.  Still,  we  will  adhere  to  the  old  custtmi, 
and  keep  the  spheres  apart,  so  that  we  may 
apply  to  neither  a  false  or  insufficient  standard. 

If  DOW  the  Hebrew  poetry  still  extant,  (»n 
account  of  its  great  antiquity,  muMt  be  regarded 
as  quite  considerable,  it  will  be  found,  owing  to 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  not  so  cnsy  a 
matter  to  introduce  order  into  it,  either  as  to  it« 
epochs  or  its  authors.  Evrry  one  knowH  that, 
upon  these  points,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  Whether  any  discuHsion  would  bring 
it  to  a  close  is  very  doubtful.  The  apparently 
simple  literary  historical  questions  arc  unde- 
niably connected  with  others  of  theological  in- 
terest—for many  exclusively  so — and  thus  it  is 
evident  that  a  perfect  agreement  upon  essential 
points  is  scarcely  attainable. 

For  this  reason  we  prefer  to  consider  our 
subject  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  to 
attempt  a  classification  of  the  existing  poetic 
literature  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  careful  examination  of  it.  Passing  by  all 
that  has  been  taught  us  by  modern  SBsthetios, 
we  maintain  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Israelites,  and  aside  from  their  proper  pro- 
phetic discourses,  all  their  poetry  may  be 
arranged  under  two  classes  or  categories,  the 
lyric  and  didactic.  Etymological ly  taken,  these 
two  names  are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  al- 
though in  popular  speech  they  are  so  regarded. 
The  first  signifies  a  Psalm,  an  air,  the  singing 
itself.  Poetry  and  music  originally  were  every- 
where closely  connected.  Lyric  poetry  was  the 
more  ancient,  the  more  prevalent,  and  frequently 
the  only  kind  cultivated.  Concerning  the  man- 
ner of  their  connection  there  is  with  the  He- 
brews but  little,  or  more  correctly,  nothing  to 
be  said ;  and  the  intimations  given  in  the  head- 
ing of  the  Psalms,  are  for  us  to  this  day  unin- 
telligible. Additional  subdivisions  of  lyric 
poetry,  according  to  their  sources,  can  only  be 
admitted  as  far  as  the  Lexicon,  in  connection 
with  the  corresponding  contents,  furnishes  us 
with  information.  This,  however,  is  only  in  an 
exceptional  way  the  case,  and  the  inscriptions 
themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
according  to  an  established  plan.  All  that  we 
can  do  then  is  to  arrange  what  we  have  accord- 
ing to  its  contents,  and  the  prevailing  definitions. 
In  addition  to  the  proper  religious  Psalms,  we 
then  also  could  have  national,  patriotic,  and 
warlike  songs,  dirges,  individual  and  general, 
love  songs,  and  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, of  numberless  grades,  hopeful  and  en- 
ooaraging.    Even  in  our  Psalm  books  we  find 


examples  of  almost  all  these  rabries;  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  without  becoming  vague  asd 
obscure,  to  extend  the  characteristics.    On  tb4 
one  side,  especially  in  the   PMslms,  the  Wrv? 
itself  often  passes  over  into  a  didactic  metb>>i 
simple  and  dull ;  and  in  the  other,  as  in  Joh, 
the  didactic  narrative  is  raised  to  the  bijrhest 
pitch  of  lyrical  efi'usion.     In  historical  P!>aIsM 
sometimes,  the  song  of  Deborah  for  instance,  vs 
are  almost  led  to  think  it  was  a  prelude  to  u 
epic.     We  therefore  can  scarcelj  blame  thne 
critics,  who  discountenance  the  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  didactic  and  the  lyric,  whilst  oiben 
have  lost  themselves  in  hair-splitting  rabrio- 
tions.     In  the  19th  Psalm  both  elements,  aa  to 
language,  spirit  and  versification,  are  fouD<i  is 
such  immediate  contact,  that  some  have  thougbc 
of  dividing  them  into  two  distinct  and  differes: 
parts.     We  may  safely  affirm  that  in  the  1^ 
the  individual  feeling  predominates,  overpower* 
ing  its  objects,  seeking  the  beautiful  and  tbt 
good  in  its  contents,  lending  to  it  its  vestiiR, 
imparting  to  it  life  and   motion,  or  enjojia^ 
itself  in  the  natural,  realising  and  graphic  ex- 
pression.    Thus  understood,  the  Hebrew  Ijric, 
few  as  may  be  the  points  of  affinity  betveeoit 
and  others,  may  far  surpass    the   most  uf  the 
species  which  antiquity  has  left  to  us,  in  is- 
wardncss,  depth,  and  power,  only  that  whatvs 
cull  grace  is  less  immaterial  in  Semitic  litert- 
ture. 

To  characterize  the  second  principal  divi^iari 
upon   the   ground  of  technical   distincttoa,  is 

more  difficult     The  root  7tS^jQ  expresses  the 

idea  of  a  comparison :    /tS^O  is  then  a  pan- 

T      T 

ble ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  thia,  we  now  sdd 
that,  by  comparing  two  apparently  difierpDt 
things,  for  instance,  things  fn»m  the  nstoni 
and  the  moral  world,  we  may  derive  froia  it  s& 
instructive  thought,  and  remember  too  that  tbe 
Orient  ever  had  an  aptitude  for  «uch  sort  of  is* 
struction,  it  will  lead  us  to  conclude  thstori/^ 
nally  it  was  known  by  that  name,  but  that  Ut» 
it  obtained  a  more  general  applicaticm,  dcrircd 
from  the  end  in  view.  However  this  ms;  biv? 
been,  it  represents  the  following  classes:  a)  tfie 
fable  of  which  wo  have  two  examples  (Jud^ 
9  :  7  ;  2  Kings  14  :  9,  Jbc.).  although  thsr  are 
not  brought  out  in  poetic  form,  b)  The  pan- 
ble  (2  Sam.  12 :  1),  which   also   includes  titf 

allegory,  and  is  expressly  called  ^^tS^Q  [^^ 

17  :  2).  c)  The  apothegm,  moral  sayinf;  in 
proverb,  three  classes  combined,  for  the  retseit, 
that  according  to  the  geniua  of  the  Ilebrw 
people,  they  are  not  really  different,  and  is  t^ 
various  collections  of  proverbs  which  have  osm 
down  to  us,  as  in  Siolomon's,  they  are  inte^ 
mingled.  In  most  cases  actual  comparisttsi 
are  made  in  such  way  as  to  present  in  p^rM 
propositions,  a  maxim  of  moralitj  or  wisdosi,  i 
fact  of  expressions,  with  or  without  a  jadgnMai 
in  frequent  brevity,  and  often  in  witty  eombi* 
nations  affecting  the  spirit,  in  such  way,  indeed, 
that  the  subsidiary  thought  precedes,  and  tN 
idea  principally  intended,  comes  after.  Hot 
strictly  this  definition  applies  to  the  proverb 
(see  1  Sam.  10  :  12 ;  Eaek.  18 :  2).    d)  The 
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iddle  vhicb  rests  eMenttally  upon  oompari- 
ona,  and  together  with  the  alleeorj,  so  far  as 
t  prenent^  a  difficulty  to  be  solved,  is  called 
IITI  (Judges  14 :  12).  e)  The  satire  (Is.  14 : 4 ; 

T 

lab.  2  :  6),  which,  io  the  ezpression  of  strong 
latiuDal  feeling,  derives  its  pungency  chiefly 
rom  comparison.    Hence  the  phrase  to  become 

JffQt  sometimes  translated  proverb,  and  also 

i  witty  saying,  f)  The  proper  didactic  poem, 
rbich,  in  musical  strains,  treats  of  religious  ond 
aoral  duties,  the  dealings  of  Providence,  the 
elations  of  human  actions  to  divine  judgments, 
bo.  Here  may  be  mentioned  many  of  the 
^ealms  (comp.  78  :  2 ;  49  :  5),  the  first  part  of 
be  book  of  Proverbs,  and  by  extending  the 
iea,  the  book  of  Job  27  :  1  ;*  which,  according 
0  its  name,  may  be  called  an  epic,  in  reference 
0  its  form  or  dialogue,  and,  so  far  as  specific 
aerit  is  concerned,  it  rivals  the  most  beautiful 
(reductions  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Finally,  so  far 
s  prophecy  serves  the  purpose  of  instruction  it 

s  also  called  7t2/0  (Numb.  23  :  24),  and  so  far 

T     T 

s  instruction  attains  its  end,  by  speculative 
eflection,  it  is  called  ni^Ht  s  word  of  counsel, 

T 

T  dark  saying  (Prov.  1  :  6 ;  Ps.  78  :  2,  Sm. 
/omp.  generally :  C.  Aurivillitu,  de  poesi  bibl. 
7u«M  p.  74,  ko,  Bavius^  de  poeseot  kebr,  prc^ 
ianiia,  18()0.  Meyer,  Hermen.  des  A.,  T.  II., 
13,  kc.  P.  Sarchi,  Essiiy  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 
jondon,  1824.  £.  F.  Guttenstein,  Poet.  Literatur 
ter  Israeiiten,  1835. 

III.  That  the  language  of  all  poetry  is  pecu- 
iar,  and  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
peeuh,  lies  in  the  idea  of  it.  This  peculiarity 
B  frequently  found  in  the  choice  of  expressions, 
rhich  popular  language  avoids,  but  with  which 
loetry  adorns  itself,  and  seeks  to  preserve  and 
Dcrease  in  all  their  profusion.  Thus  we  find 
rith  the  Hebrew  poets  a  list  of  words  which  the 
)ld  Test,  prose  writers  never  employ.  That 
bey  are  proper  is  shown  by  their  use  in  other 
lemitio  dialects,  and  their  adoption  is  also 
indicated  by  their  etymology.  Still  more  is 
he  language  of  poetry  dintinguished  by  its 
rtistio  structure,  as  governed  by  particular 
ole«.  This  iecknic  of  poetry,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
aerely  mechanical,  must  take  its  rules  from  the 
latare  of  its  otject  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
he  ear  and  music  on  the  other.  That  Hebrew 
K>etry  is  subject  to  this  natural  condition  is  a 
natter  of  course ;  but  as  the  means  by  which 
his  is  effected  are  various,  the  question  ariHCM, 
rhich  are  those  made  use  of  by  the  Old  Test. 
loetB. 

For  the  most  part,  the  form  of  poetry  which 
le  call  rhyme,  and  which  in  modern  literature 
B  most  prevalent,  affects  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Ls  to  the  means  of  producing  rhyme,  the  He- 
•rew  language  is  by  no  means  deficient,  as 
Qodern  Jewish  poetry  sufficiently  shows.  It  is 
lot  met  with  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  the  attempt 
0  discover  it  (CUrietts,  on  Exodus 2 :  15)  was  a 
liilure.  The  supposed  instances  (Ps.  8 :  5 ;  Is. 
3  :  22^,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  are  nothing 
lore  than  natural  modes  of  expression,  still 
acre  frequent  in  Latin.  Hebrew  poetry  is 
^miliar  with  the  assonance,  and  loves  the  inci- 


dental. The  assonance  is  also  a  rhyme,  bnt  it 
need  not  appear  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  nor  is  it 
accidental  that  Ps.  124  is  divided  according  to 
accent,  affecting  the  ear  pleasantly,  and  that  in 
Lament  5,  the  same  sound  recurs  40  times  in 
22  verses.  This,  however,  happens  but  seldom. 
It  is  no  law  of  poetry ;  still  less  so  alliteration— 
that  is,  the  beginning  of  words  with  letters  of 
the  same  soubd.  This  is  more  appropriate  to 
popular  poetry  in  proverbs  and  pitny  sayings, 
than  to  artistic  poetry.  Numerous  examples 
occur  in  Isaiah,  in  solitary  texts  (5:7;  21,  2, 
&c.).  As  a  rule,  never,  as  in  the  ancient  Ger- 
man. 

In  the  second  plan,  the  division  of  the  text 
into  equal  members,  shorter  or  longer,  is  often 
seen.  The  first  we  call  verses,  the  second 
strophes.  Verses,  not  in  the  modern,  but  in 
the  Old  Testament  sense,  are,  properly  speakins, 
separate  and  independent  parts  of  speech.  This 
is  more  the  case,  as  it  is  a  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  Hebrew  poetry  to  arrange  itself  in  such 
short  disconnected  verses.  That  the  masoretic 
division  often  interferes  with  this,  is  saving 
nothing.  They  generally  consist  of  two  lines, 
sometimes  of  three ;  and  the  parts,  as  well  as 
the  verses,  may  be  of  equal  length,  although 
^he  sentiment  and  the  music  may  both  require 
and  justify  diversity.  A  strophe  may  be  made 
up  of  several  verses.  In  the  construction  of  a 
strophe,  homogeneoosness  is  required,  both  as 
to  form  and  the  number  of  verses.  When  this 
does  not  exist,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  proper  division  into  strophes.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  in  our  day,  to  find  strophes 
everywhere,  and  to  seek,  not  only  a  psychological 
but  a  theological  motive,  for  every  purely  arbi- 
trary exhibition  of  singularity.  Externally  the 
strophe  is  simply  marked  by  the  j'efrain,or  the  re- 

fietition  of  the  concluding  verse  (Ps.  42 ;  43 ;  57 ; 
s.  9 : 7,  &c. ;  Amos  1 ;  2),  or  by  the  alphabetical 
beginning  (which,  however,  is  frequently  mere 
piny),  or  the  alphabetical  order  is  repeated 
either  within  the  verse,  or  the  strophe  (Ps. 
Ill ;  112).  Inwardly  the  strophe  rounds  itself 
off  with  the  thought,  and  by  means  of  the 
mutual  reference  of  the  particular  parts  of  the 

foem  (for  instance,  Ps.  2 ;  68 ;  104 ;  114 ;  Exod. 
5,  &c.). — (Comp.  KMer,  in  den  Studien,  1831, 
1.  Wocher,  in  der  TUbing.  Quartalschr.  1834, 
p.  613,  kc,). 

Closely  allied  to  the  verse,  in  the  third  place, 
is  paralUlism,  that  is,  the  regular  placing  aside 
of  each  other  of  symmetrical!  v  constructed  pro- 
positions, or  rather  the  parallelism  consists  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  ilebraw  poetry.  The 
symmetry,  however,  is  not  so  much  external  as 
ideal.  It  lies  essentially  in  the  illation  of  the 
expression  to  the  thought,  so  that  the  last,  vari- 
ously applied,  furnishes  additional  material  for 
versification.  Either  the  same  thought  is  re- 
peated several  times  in  other  words,  or  it  is  ap- 
prehended antithetically  from  opposite  sides. 
Either  each  line  constitutes  a  perfect  whole, 
corrasponding  in  all  raspects  with  the  subject 
of  the  parallel  lines,  or  the  reduplication  relates 
only  to  one  or  two  elements  of  the  subject, 
whilst  the  othera  are  divided  upon  the  two  lines 
without  parallel.  Again,  the  parallelism  is 
extended  to  two  or  three  lines  of  the  verse.    In 
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the  last  case,  either  three  timee  ejrnonymonsljr* 
as  in  P«.  1 :  1,  or  oolj  twice,  and  these  com- 
pleting the  thought  with  on  introductory,  or 
concluding  line.  It  can,  however,  include  four 
members,  if  the  repetition  be  simple  and  four- 
fold, alihuugh  this  is  seldom  the  ciise,  and  b^ 
carrying  it  too  far,  it  becomes  tedious;  or  it 
may  be,  as  is  more  frequent,  by  connecting  the 
lines  two  and  two,  o  6  and  c  d,  or  more  ele- 
gantly a  c — b  d  (Ps.  33 :  13).  Antithetic  poral- 
ielism  is  seldom  met  with,  and  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  two  members,  sometimes  of  four  and 
intricate  (Sol.  Sung  1 :  5^.  Ail  these,  other- 
wise infinitely  diversified  forms,  are  inter- 
changed in  most  poems,  and  this  interchange 
itself  contributes  to  the  gradation  of  poetic  lan- 
guage even  to  a  rhetorical  elevation,  or  at  least 
not  very  far  from  it.  Still  there  are  pieces  in 
w^hioh  there  is  the  strictest  adherence  to  rule, 
and  in  which,  fur  this  reason,  the  stropbic  plan 
is  decidedly  prominent  To  these  belong  some 
of  the  elegies  of  Jeremiah,  and  many  of  the 
later  Psalms.  — (Comp.  generally,  KaUer,  de 
parall.  in  poesi  keb.  natura^  1839). 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  are  still  far 
from  the  principal  thing,  in  classic,  modern, 
and  other  Semitic    literature    in  a  technical 
respect,  from  a  proper  measuring  of  the  long 
and  short,  and  the  connection  of   the  same 
according  to  definite  rules.    A  poem,  without 
respect  to  this,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    The 
attempt  accordingly  has  been  made  to  discover 
a  metre  in  the  Old  Test,  poetry,  and  the  more 
so,  for  the  reason  that  Joseph  us,  and  after  him 
Jerome,  has  assured  us,  that  the  Hebrews  actu- 
ally practised,  and  wrote  their  poems  in  beza^ 
meter,  pentameter,  &c.    Every  such  Attempt, 
however,  has  thus  far  failed.    Nevertheless  we 
are  persuaded  that  something  more  than  mere 
parallelism  belongs  to  Hebrew  poetry,  and  some- 
thing of  the  atrophic  order.    The  latter  has  no 
significance,  the  first  no  grace,  without  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  music,  without  which  poetry  is  in- 
conceivable.    But  this  music  we  call  rhyme, 
the  pleasing  application  of  the  natural  laws  of 
sound,  which,  when  properly  managed,  has  a 
much  finer  effect  than  the  most  formally  cor^ 
rectand  mechanically  conducted  syllabic  enume- 
ration, as  the  comparison  of  each  un metrical, 
rhymeless,  but  beautifully  cadenced  dithrambic, 
with  the  next  best  French  Alexandrines  will 
show.    That  such  a  rhyme  was  attempted  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  yet  to  be  found,  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  poetic  language  occasional Iv 
prefers  certain  peculiar  forms  ( parti colar  end- 
ings) which  require  a  removal  of  the  accent, 
and  a  change  of  the  tone  in  suffixes,  nnd  breath- 
ing points.    Here  and  there  grammatical  singu- 
larities, which  wo  ascribe  to  the  punctuators, 
or  a  peculiar  accentuatiun,  may  be  simply  ex- 
plained  upon   rythmical   principles,  and  may 
rest,  wc  need  not  say  upon  pedantic  tradition, 
but  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  the  thing 
(comp.  the  first  line  of  the  first  speech  of  Job, 
AC.).    To  go  beyond  the  general  here,  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncertain.    Rhyme  is,  so  to  say,  the 
breath,  or    pulsation    of   language,  and    can 
only  be  perceived,  as  long  as  it  lives  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth  of  a  good  reader.     We 
•annot  believe  that  our  pronunciation  of  Latin 


and  Oreek,  with  both  of  which  langnss^  n 
are  very  familiar,  will  ever  repn^sent  the  tm 
music  of  the  odes  of  Horaoe  and  Piodsr,  mA  ut 
we  have  the  benefit  of  the  vndispoted  f{wm» 
of  the  syllables.     How  much  more  carefsi  tin 
should  we  be,  in  setting  up  rules  of  rhjiBeLt 
the  Hebrew,  when  we  cannot  know  vbat  tb 
ancient  pronunciation  was,  and  if  we  did  kn.^ 
it.  woula  in  all  probability,  with  oar  orpn»,^ 
unable  to  reproouce  it  1    The  latest  sysien  [L 
Meitr^  Form  d.  Heb.  Poesie,  1853)  betnjia«» 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  referring  ewrjtklsj 
to  its  proper  standard,  the  ground  ideaof  wbiti 
however  (the  only  one  applicable  in  oar  piv 
tice),  that  it  is  the  accent,  not  the  qoiotht. 
which  determines  the  rhyme*  will,  by  tbefvt» 
representation  that  each  line  mast  hvt  tr« 
accented  principal  syllables,  whilst  there  uj 
be  as  many  unaccented  articulations  tt  tb«  bt^ 
ginning  (or  before),  in  the  middle,  and  at  6 
end,  as  may  be  pronounced  within  the  ^t.* 
time,  lead  either  to  the  actual  giving  op  of  l 
versification,  or  to  the  breaking  uf  the  discuent 
into  very  short  lines,  consisting  often  of  a  siosv 
word,  and  that  in  fact  might  just  as  well  ^ 
made  up  of  a  number  of  prosaic  texts. 

Literature : — Bellarmin,  Lislil.  hebr.  Buii^^ 
ihes.  gram, — F.  Oonuvus,  DavidU  Iffra,  l'^' 
A.  P/ei/er,  de  poeti  hebr.  vetL  CALir.  B.VI 
Unters.  Cram sr.  Psalmen.  J.  D.  MicsiUii 
on  Lowth's  work,  cited  above.  C.  G.  Anto^ 
de  metro  hebr.  antiquo,  1770.  C.  L,  Bc»xf 
progr.  de  meiro  h^r.,  1771.  C.  L.  Lectvi^ 
richtige  Theorie  der  bibl.  Verskunst,  In* 
HoFFM AK,  in  der  Hallischen  Encycl.  2.  ^j 
Sommer,  bibl.  Abh.  1.  Ed.  Rtusa.— Dr.  IT.-/. 

Hebrews,  EputU  to  the,  —  As  Christ de^f 
nated  (Matt.  5  :  17)  his  kingtUm  the  lOi^ 
of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  it  wsi  m  r- 
garded  by  all  the  Apostles,  and  especi«lW «! 
Paul.  The  author  of  this  epistle  shows  sJe*i> 
Christian  Church,  which  was  inclined  w  tn» 
fer  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Old  Te«L^ 
the  realities  of  the  New  Test,  and  m&or/i 
whose  members  were  on  the  point  of  reUp«*^ 
to  Judaism  (10  :  25),  that  the  founder  oftfic 
new  covenant  was  exalted  above  Moses,  indo^| 
angels  even,  and  that,  as  another  Melchi^eii^ 
being  the  true  high-priest,  prophet,  and  kiD^i| 
une  person,  and  more  excellent  tbas  J>| 
Aaronic  priests,  he  was  the  mediator  oft  bip 
covenant,  of  a  higher  and  an  eternal  atoneiK^ 


tile  style  of  exposition  then  in  vogoe,  ai|^'-; 
which  the  Rabbinical  herroeneutics  ^^ 
better  proofs  than  Philo,  the  author  oi  tt 
Epistle  took  a  profound  view  of  the  sjtnbok*^' 
types  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  exhibited  the  e|^ 
iial  Christian  ideas  which  lay  concealed  in  tiJ^ 
In  regard  to  \tA  auihorehip,  the  reader  at  "^. 
perceives  that  the  style  differs  from  that  • 
Paul,  in  being  more  rhetorical,  quiet,  sndre>' 
lar.  The  Epistle  has  more  of  the  formof  a|r«^ 
Use  than  a  letter  ( Valckenaer,  Jkrger,  a'' 
Baur) ;  it  has  not  the  introductory  ^ftla^^';. 
«»r  name  of  the  writer  always  found  in  "**"| 
Epistles;  and,  13  :  19,  23,  excepted,  we ff!^ 
those  personid  allusions  so  frequent  io  1^^' 
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Spistlw.  But  it  seemi  eepeciall^  strange,  ibafc 
Jthoagh  in  addresning  JewUh  CkrUtiani  b« 
^eoeriillj  dwelt  wUbeinphaiiU  apoD  bis  eqaaiitj 
«  an  Apostle  with  tbe  other  Apostles,  he  men- 
ions  himself,  2 :  3,  as  but  a  disciple  of  those 
rbo  had  themselves  attended  from  the  first4ipon 
be  Lord's,  ministry  (Luther,  Walch,  XlV., 
46).  And  yet  thoee  churohes  nearest  to  Pales- 
ioo  (where  those  addressed  mast  have  lived), 
be  Alexandrian,  Syrian,  Mesopotamian,  with 
ew  exceptions,  regarded  tbe  Lp.  as  Pauline, 
lod  Cferji.  AUx»  explains  the  difference  in  style 
)/  assuming  that  Luke  translated,  Origen  bv 
Jiuming  that  an  unknown  writer  edited  it.  It 
ras  only  after  tbe  4th  cent,  that  Paul  came  to 
te  generally  considered  the  author,  in  the  Ori- 
nt  In  the  West,  however,  as  far  as  we  can 
race  tbe  matter,  in  Rome,  Oaul,  Africa,  there 
rere  but  13  Ep.  ascribed  to  Paul,  Hebrews  be- 
Dg  excluded.  Tbe  cause  of  this  diversity  has 
lot  jet  l>eea  satisfactorily  explained.  Uug 
kTgaes  with  some  ocuteness  ( Tkierich  and  De- 
iiuch  following  him)  that  the  Western  Church 
ras  committed  against  the  Ep*  on  account  of 
be  appeal  of  the  Montanists,  and  of  the  Nova- 
ians  in  the  3d  cent,  to  6  :  4,  as  opposed  to  the 
estoration  of  the  lapsi.  But  the  MontunisUi 
lid  not  acknowledge  Paul  as  its  author;  and 
Tertullian  in  de  pudUiiia^  c.  20,  quotes  from  it 
»Dly  as  furnishing  iatim,  ex  redundaniia,  No- 
atian  never  refers  to  it,  but  only  his  party.  If, 
herefore,  Oriental  tradition  did  noi  report  the 
kutbor,  we  must  assume  that  it  became  known 
D  tbe  West,  without  a  tradition  of  its  author- 
hip.  For  had  an  author  been  named,  the 
Western  Church  could  not  have  remained  undo- 
ided,  as  it  was,  whether  Barnabas  or  Clemens 
rrote  it. 

But  if  such  external  arguments  exist  to  show 
bat  Paul  was  tbe  author  of  this  Epistle,  the 
allowing  internal  evidence  might  be  urged  in 
ftvor  of  the  same  view.^  What  is  said  in  chant. 
3  of  bis  intimate  relation  to  Timothy,  &c.  In 
0  :  30  we  find  a  quotation  from  Deut.  32  :  35, 
D  a  form  which  more  nearly  agrees  with  Rom. 
2 :  19,  than  with  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text, 
^be  £p.  contains  many  Hebraisms,  both  in 
rords  and  phrases.  Though  the  stylo  differs 
rum  Paul's,  it  bos  been  well  remarked,  that  a 
nan  of  such  mind  is  not  to  be  thought  bound 
0  one  set  of  phrases  and  constructions.  This 
lay  be  seen  in  his  addresses  in  Acts.  Let 
Lets  26 : 4,  5,  be  compared  critically  with  some 
orallel  periods  in  Hebrews.  The  typology  of 
he  £p.  is  Pauline,  and  also  the  manner  of  sta- 
iog  a  number  of  doctrines:  1)  Qod  as  the  f(»undi^ 
ion  and  end  uf  all  creation,  2 :  10 ;  Kom.  1 1 :  36 ; 

Cur.  8:6.  2)  Christ  as  the  tixtav  of  God  and 
lediator  of  the  world,  1 :  1-3 ;  2  Cor.  4:4; 
)ol.  1  :  15,  16.  3)  Christ's  humiliation  and 
xalution,  1  :  4 ;  2  :  9 ;  Philip.  2 :  8,  9.  4)  That 
!brist  deprived   death  of  it^   power,  2  :  14; 

Cor.  15  :  54.  ^. ;  2  Tim.  1  :  10.  5)  Thar. 
Shrist  died  once  for  all  for  sin,  but  is  now  lifted 
bove  all  suffering,  9  :  26,  28 ;  10 :  12 ;  Rom. 

:  9, 10.  6)  Christ  as  mediator,  fucsCtiff,  between 
lod  and  man,  12  :  23,  and  lyyvo;,  7  :  22. 
)  Cbridt  as  our  high-priest  before  the  Father, 

:  25 ;  Rom.  8  :  34 ;  and  other  parallelisms, 
specially  in  Colossians.    To  these  we  must  add 


the  use  of  certain  words  ^uliar  to  Paul: 
irtvyxdvitv,  7  :  25 ;  6  ^to;  ti^f  «frp^>77( ;  ytofM^M 
and  uavxtifM ;  ^  Xoyof  t^f  oLxoin ;  axta  toy  irtovpar 
MMT,  Ac.  Andyeteuch  resemblances  might  be 
expected  from  a  divoiple  of  Paul,  as  well  as 
from  Paul  himself.  That  in  his  addresses  in 
Acta,  wo  must  assume  that  the  reporter  of  them 
imparted  some  shade  of  his  own  thoughts,  seems 

I)robable  from  two  expressions  altogether  pecu- 
iar  to  Luke:  aato^^iyyt^fttu,  26:25  (cf.  Acts, 
2  :  4,  14) ;  ^po;t"P^?»'^  26  :  16 ;  (cf.  3  :  20 : 
22 :  14). 

But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Ep.  is  greatly 
predominant  in  favor  of  a  different  authorship. 
Some  explain  the  absence  of  all  controversy 
about  Ipya  vo^ov,  of  Paul's  favorite  themes  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  importance  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  the  equal  privileges  of  the 
heathen,  b^  saying  that  the^  were  not  specially 
called  for  in  this  cose ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
treats  of  those  themes  only  in  controversial 
epistles  (see  Philippians).  And  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  account  for  peculiar  modifications 
of  Pauline  doctrines,  as  that  of  the  atonement 
and  justification.  As  to  the  language,  it  dif- 
fers from  Paul's  not  only  in  style  and  purity, 
but  wo  meet  with  idioms  peculiar  to  this 
author:  6  ^9fm{t6/MiKoyiat  fuuepo^fua,  o^fy.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  difference  in  citations.  Whilst 
Paul,  even  when  quoting  the  LXX.,  shows  that 
he  had  the  Hebrew  text  m  view,  which  he  often 
follows  exclusively,  the  author  of  Hebrews 
tdways  quotes  from  the  LXX.,  even  its  mistakes 
(11  :  21 ;  13  :  15 ;  10  :  5 ;  2  :  7).  In  an  ep.  to 
Jewish  Christians  one  would  least  expect  this. 
Whilst  Paul's  citations  agreo  with  the  Cod^ 
Vaiic,  those  in  Hebrews  agree  mainly  with  the 
Cod.  Alex.  Paul  cites  with  uf  yfypcucroi,  xa^a 
tb  yty^ofA/UPWt  or  Muvo^;  XJyf*.  Aa^^  ^'* '  ^^' 
Hebrews  direct  declarations  of  God  (2  :  6  ex- 
cepted). But,  above  all,  Paul  would  never, 
especially  in  addressing  Jewish  Christians,  have 
designated  himself  as  one  who  had  received  the 
gtjspel  secondarily  from  an  immediate  apostle 
(although  Ebrard  on  2 :  3,  assumes  just  the  i 
oppttsite). 

These  points  of  agreement,  and  of  diversity 
between  Paul's  other  ep.  and  Hebrews,  have 
caused  a  corresponding  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween critics,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  latter, 
<S^orr,  E,  W.  Meyer,  Scheibel,  de  Orooi,  Stuart, 
Gelphe,  JPciulus,  Stein,  Klee,  &c.,  maintain  that 
Paul  wrote  it ;  Stier,  Hug,  Veiilzsch,  Guerike, 
Ebrard  (Olsbausen  continued),  that  Paul  was 
the  mediate  author,  an  assistant,  chiefly  Luke 
composing  it  On  the  contrary  Camerarius, 
Tioeslen,  Ullmann  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  I.,  II.  2), 
Wieseler  (Chronol.  d.  ap.  Z.  A.,  504),  Thiersch 
(Comm.  histor.  de  ep.  aid  Ilebr.,  1848),  follow- 
ing TertuUian,  regard  Barnabas  as  the  author. 
Most  Huppose  an  Alexandrian  :  thus  Eichhom, 
SeyffartA,  Schott,  B.-Crusius;  especially  Apol- 
li>s:  thus  Luther,  Clericus,  Semler,  Bltek,  de 
Wette,  Reaas,  Credner.  Two  reasons  have  been 
urged  in  favor  of  Apollos:  1)  what  is  said  of 
him  in  Acts  18:24;  2)  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  Philo's  doctrine  and  hermencutics  (see 
Tholuck'e  Comm.  on  Uebr.,  3d  ed.,  p.  80,  Ac). 
But  Neander  (Planting,  &c.)  has  shown  that 
tbe  realistic  practical  character  of  this  ep.  is  at 
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Tariance  with  Philonism.  And  jet  among  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  ApoUos  was  most  likely  to  be 
the  author ;  or  next  to  him  Clem.  R(im.,  or 
Barnabas.  But  Clement  himself  quotes  the  ep., 
and  if  Barnabas  wrote  the  ep.  ascribed  to  him, 
be  is  excluded.  So  that  only  Apollos  remains, 
whose  qualities.  Acts  18:^4,  well  suit  those 
evidently  possessed  by  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
That  the  rhetorical  and  hermeneutical  culture 
exhibited  in  the  ep.  might  have  been  acquired 
outside  of  Alexandria,  we  would  not  deny,  but 
they  certainly  point  strongly  to  that  city.  And 
from  1  Cor.  1 :  12 ;  16  :  12,  and  Tit.  3  :  13,  we 
know  that  Apollos  (see  Art.)  made  independent 
missionary  tours;  and  according  to  Acts  18 :  25, 
28,  he  wa.s  especially  active  among  Jews,  so 
that  he  may  have  sustained  intimate  relations 
to  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Those  addressed  were,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, 'E^pavM.     If  these  were  of  Palestine, 
it  might  again  be  ouestiuned  whether  Apollos,  or 
any  disciple  of   Paul's  school,  could  be  the 
author.    But  this  name  neither  designates  the 
place  of  their  birth,  residence,  nor  their  language. 
In  Philip.  3  :  5 ;  2  Cor.  11  :  22,  Paul  of  Tarsus 
calls  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.    £u- 
sebius  (H,  E.,  2,  4)  calls  Philo,  an   Egyptian 
Hellenist,  a  Hebrew,  ^.    The  fact  is,  simply, 
that  the  term  denignates  descent  fmm  thai  an- 
cient people  (see  Tholuck,  I,  c,  97),  and  espe- 
cially the  old  language  (Jos.  AnU,  10,  1,  2). 
There  are  other  proofs  that  these  *l!^pouM  used 
the  language  of  the  country  of  the  Jews.    And 
at  the  time  when  this  ep.  was  written  the  Ara- 
maic iditim  was  not  only  prevalent  among  Par- 
thian,  Babylonian,  and  Mesopotamian  Jews, 
but  was  used  by  authors  even  in  Egypt  (Tho- 
luckt  2.  c).    The  fact,  however,  that  the  ep.  is 
directed  against  an  overestimate  of  the  priest- 
hood and  culius  of  the  temple,  whilst  Jews  in 
the  countries  named  rarely  made  pilgrimages, 
then,  to  Jerusalem  (Philo  but  once  in  his  life), 
compels  us  to  suppose  that  a  Church  of  Pales- 
tine is  meant.     For  although  Paul  had  many 
enemies  among  the  Jews,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  he  had  no  friends  among  converts  of  that 
nation.    And  as  to  the  objection  from  the  use 
of  the  Oreek  language,  it  nas  been  shown  by 
Paulus  and  Hug  that  learned  Rabbins  were  ao- 


law  (excepting  13 : 9),  circa mcisnon,  or  an  khnt 
bamic  descent,  but  not  to  bare  perceived  the 
superior  worth  of  Christ  and  his  atonement  in 
comparison  with  Moses,  the  Aaron ic  priesthood, 
and  the  typical  sacrifices.    If  anywhere,  Ebion- 
itic  tendencies  must  have  prevailed  in  Pakstine, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  value  of  the  ideal  Chriedsn 
atonement  be  disparaged;  and  in  proportion  ss 
the  spiritual  view  of  the  sabject  was  lost  sight 
of,  would  the  sensuous  Jewish  cultua  beerait 
more  attractive.    To  this  mast  be  added  that 
the  J^p.  to  the  Romans,  in  the  2d  cent,  the  itst, 
XII,  paifiarch,  shows  what  offence  was  giva 
to  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Church   by  die 
growing  addition  of  heathen  members,  wfatck 
threatened  to  crowd  out  the  Jewish  Ohristiu 
element.     And  in  the  2d  cent,  the  test.  XIL 
patriarch,  presents  the  same  points  of  oontr»- 
versy. 

Those  books  of  the  Bible  have  suffered  most 
from  erroneous  expositions,  which  possess  a 
symbolical  typical  character,  which  contrasts 
most  strongly  with  the  modem  spirit  of  rational 
reflexion ;  thus  with  the  Apocalypse  and  He- 
brews. AVhilst  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  bring 
forth  eternal  ideal  truth  out  of  the  typical  veS 
which  concealed  it  in  the  Old  Test.,  it  was  made 
use  of  by  the  Romish  Church  in  defence  of  their 
sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  theory.  Whilst  in  tbt 
earlier  Protestant  Church,  the  book  was  inter- 
preted spiritually,  the  realistic  gncisis  of  BengA 
introduced  a  realism  in  the  exegesis  of  Hebrews 
which  operates  to  this  day.  On  12  :  24,  Ben* 
gel  says  expressly,  that  Christ  took  his  blood  tft 
heaven,  not  with  his  glorified  body,  but  diport 
from  it.  Eieger,  one  of  Bengel's  pupils,  adi& 
in  proof,  that  in  Rev.  1 :  14,  Christ  has  whtts 
hair,  and  was,  therefore,  bloodless.  Accordingl?', 
a  purifying,  sanctifying  virtue  is  ascribed  to  his 
blood,  independent  of  the  atoning  eflicacy  of  his 
death, — a  view  which  forms  an  essentia  point 
in  KaJmis^  exposition  (p.  64,  &c.)  of  the  Lq- 
theran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Whilst 
the  old  Luth.  Church  —Calov,  Hnnnivs,  Baldttim 
—  supposes  the  ilolv  of  Holies,  the  heaven  It 
Jerusalem,  Mount  iSion,  mean  the  Church; 
Oetinger,  Mcfiken,  Stier  (on  Hebrews,  I.,  137, 
138;  II.,  319)  insist  that  all  might  be  taken  in 
a  realistic-local  sense.  —  In  Semler's  day  the 


quainted  with  Homer,  and  that  even  country-   book  must  have  seemed  incomprehensible,  and 
people  in  Palestine  had  a  knowledge  of  Qreek.     hence  it  was  considered  a  mere  accomroodatioa 
The  time  when  the  ep.  was  written  can  be 


pretty  accurately  determined.  It  must  have 
been  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for 
the  Mosaic  coitus  was  still  in  operation  (8  :  4, 
13 ;  9  :  6,  7,  9 ;  13  :  10) ;  and  yet  James  could 
no  longer  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  or  the  author  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed the  readers  so  authoritatively.  We 
therefore  assume  the  period  a.  62-67.  —  The 
place  seems  to  be  intimated  in  13  :  24.  Some 
(Semler,  Bleek,  de  Wette)  suppose  "  fugitives 
from  Italy"  were  meant  But  there  is  no  ety- 
mological objection  to  supposing  the  expression 
equivalent  to  m  If oxtwrcu  (so  Ebrard,  Kdstlin), 
in  which  case  not  Rome,  but  lower  Italy  is 
meant  (see  Acts  28  :  13,  &c.). — The  condition 
of  the  Church  addressed,  so  far  as  the  tenor  of 
the  ep.  indicates  it,  also  points  to  Palestine. 
They  dc  not  seem  to  have  overrated  the  ritual 


to  crass  Jewish  notions  {Semler,  Versttch  einer 
freien  theol.  Lehrart,  p.  447.  So  likewise 
Emesii,  Dbderlein,  Qriesbach,  and  even  Amm<fn, 
bibl.  theol..  III.,  {7).  Rationalism  hns  rei;arde4 
the  £p.  as  the  product  of  the  personal  pr^adlc«s 
of  the  author,  and  as  deficient  in  gtK>a  taste. 
Bohme  on  8  :  2,  says  the  heavenly  t4ibemacle  is 
a  Jipmentum  Judaicum,  quo  hoc  gena  ditins 
omnia  sibi  soli  tribuens  loco  suo  sanctissiwto  suwh 
mam  dignitatem  coneiliare  studuiL  The  retora 
to  a  deeper  understiinding  of  this  Ep.  was  be- 
gun by  de  Wette  (Theol.  Ztschr.  v.  Schleiei^ 
macher,  &c.,  I.  and  II.). — The  most  learned  and 
thorough  Exposition  of  Hebrews  is  that  of 
Blkik,  1828,  2  Thle.  This  was  followed  bj 
Tholuck's  Cumm.  3d  ed.,  1850.  That  of  ni 
Wetti  is  spirited,  2  ed.  1847.  The  latest  is 
that  of  Ebrard  in  the  Olshausen  series,  1850. 

A.  Tboluck.* 


Hebron  (LXX.  Xidf^],  wu  m 

ivDa  ufCinmar,  tiuiti  feren  y»i| 

Uwh.  13t22),t.«..jruni.  in  EfffA.H,.4  »l. 
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ft  gown.  Wbon  the  Elector  Oebhard  of  Cologne 
oontem plated  introducing  the  Reformation,  He- 
dio  and  Buoer  were  called  to  Bonn,  bis  resi- 
dence, but  the  Emperor  soon  stopped  the  work. 
Iledio  spent  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  Strasburg, 
mostly  in  literary  labors.  He  died  Oct  17* 
1552.  His  works  are  partly  bistorioo-pbilologi- 
cal,  partly  exegetical :  Chronicon  fferman.  until 
a.  1545 ;  Chron.  Abbaiis  VrspergensiM  correctum  ; 
varalipomena  et  addiia  rentm  memorab.  ab  a. 
1230-1537  ;  PraJtctionet,  in  VIII.,  cap,  in  Joh , 
ei  in  Epist  ad  Rom.;  Serm.  de  decimis,  ke,  lie 
also  translated  various  classical  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers  into  German.— (See  Adami,  Fi7<b, 
fi.  116  (240,  sq.).  SBCKiNDoar,  hisU  Lutheran., 
.,  24%-71 ;  11.,  140.  Isxlin,  hi»U  Lex.  Bou- 
oiNi,  aiterargesch.,  II.  R6bricb,  Gescb.  d. 
Ref.  im  EUass.,  I.,  163, 167,  204,  262 ;  II.,  40. 
104, 152,  Ac.  Ac.    Hkrzoo,  Oekolnmpad,  I.,  87). 

Haqknuach.* 
Heerbrandf  Jacobs  a  Lutberan   theiilogian 
(born  Aug.  12,  1521,  f  May  22,  1600)  distin- 

f;uiMbed  for  bis  zeal  in  literary  studies,  and  his 
earning.  After  filling  various  other  posts  with 
honor,  he  wns  sent,  1551,  by  Duke  Cnristopber 
as  tbeol.  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sub- 
sequently he  filled  the  post  of  tbeol.  professor 
at  Tubingen  for  40  years,  and  was  eight  times 
appointed  rector  of  the  University.  After  J. 
Andrew's  death  in  1590,  he  became  Chancellor, 
provost,  and  ducal  counsellor.  In  1598  be  re- 
signed his  offices  on  account  of  old  age.  —  His 
chief  work  is  bis  Compend,  ihtologias  (TUb., 
1573),  afterwards  enlarged  and  more  fully  con- 
formed to  the  Form.  Concord.  (1578,  and  after). 
Kezt  to  Melanchthon's  Loci  this  was  the  first 
scientific  system  of  theology  (including  Ethics). 
— (See  Cklli us,  oroiio/un.  Adami,  Vitaitheol,; 
Walch,  I.,  38.  BdfcAr,  Eieenbach,  KlUp/el,  Gescb. 
d.  Univers.  Tub.  Gass,  Gescb.  d.  prot.  Dogm., 
I.,  77).  Waoenmann.* 

Heermannt  Jokn^  a  preacher,  hymnologiBt, 
and  devotional  writer,  born  at  Ran  ten,  Oct.  11, 
1585 ;  t  Feb.  17,  1647.  He  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished  as  a  composer  of  hymns.  A  constant 
sufferer  from  sickness,  and  especially  distressed 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bis  hymns  breathe 
the  spirit  of  nis  sorrows,  yet  are  chastened  by 
firm  faith  in  and  love  for  Christ.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  "singer"  of  the  militant  and 
suffering  Church.  Wackernagel  has  published 
200  of  his  hymns ;  but  be  composed  at  least  400. 
Many  of  these  are  universal  favorites :  **  0  Gott 
du  from  mer  Gott,"  &c. ;  *' Hersliebster  Jesu  was 
hast  du,"  &o.;  **  Wo  soil  ich  fliehen  bin,"  &c.; 
"Jesu  deine  tiefen  Wunden,*' &c.  Among  all 
religious  poets  from  the  Reformation  to  Paul 
Gerhard,  he  is  chief;  in  character  and  talent 
far  surpassing  Opits. — (See  funeral  sermon  of 
Hol/eld;  Ev.  Kirchenstg,  1832,  Nr.  27-29. 
Wackernagel,  Ph.,  J.  Ileermann's  geistl.  Lieder : 
Stuttg.,  1856).  Wagbnmann.* 

Hegelian  Fhiloiophy  of  EeligioxL— George 

William  Frederick  Hegel  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  modern  history  of  German  philosophy 
and  theology,  that  a  theological  Encyclopedia 
cannot  be  complete  without  a  brief  exposition 
of  his  idea  of  God  and  of  religion.  He  was  born 
Aug,  27,  1770,  at  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wlirtemberg,  studied  theology  at 


Tubingen,  1788,  became  private  lectofcr  {Pri- 
vaidoceut)  of  philosophy  at  Jena  in  1801,  tbei 
professor  extraordinary  in  the  same  University 
m  1805,  rector  of  the  gymnaaium  (college)  at 
NUrnberj^  in  1808,  professor  ordinary  of  pbi- 
losopbv  at  the  Univernty  of  Heidelberg  in  181G. 
From  Heidelberg  be  was  called  to  Berlin  in  the 
same  capaiMty*  and  died  there  of  the  cholera, 
Nov.  14,  1831  (comp.  Eoienkrata,  G.  W.  F.  He- 

Sel'sLeben:  Berlin,  1844).  Aa  a  pbilooopbei 
e  was  associated  with  Scbelliog  in  bis  aystea 
of  idenUty  as  it  is  called,  but  subsequently  he 
founded  the  system  of  absolute  idealism  as  s 
furtherdevelopment  of  the  syatena  of  hia  younger 
and  more  precocious  friend,  and  tbaa  completed 
the  idealistic  speculation  of  the  Oerman  pniloso> 
phy  since  Kant.  His  signifieanoe,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  an  important  period  to  the  biatoiy 
of  philosophy,  and  not  of  pbiloaopbj  onlj,  bi^ 
als«>  of  theology  and  religion.  Fur  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  growing  worldliness,  the  spread  of  English 
nnd  French  sensualism  and  materialisn,  and 
the  decay  of  German  theology  into  that  insipid 
rationalism  which  degraded  Christianity  to  a 
level  with  the  so-called  natural  religion,  all  this 
combined  to  give  philosophy,  since  the  rise  of 
Kiint,  such  a  preponderance  over  religion  and 
theology  that  it  became  and  remained  to  the 
death  of  Hegel  the  ruling  power  of  the  age  in 
the  scientific  and  literary  circles  of  Germany. 
No  wonder  that  not  only  the  founder  of  this 
preponderance,  Kant,  but  also  its  finisher,  He- 
gel, should  have  exerted  a  powerful  influenee 
on  theology,  especially  on  dogmatics  and  doo- 
trine-history.  The  names  and  writings  of 
Daub,  Marbeineke,  Gfischel,  Rosen krana«  F. 
Chr.  Baur,  David  Strauss,  Zeller,  Schwegler, 
Vatke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others,  and  the  entire 
Tubingen  school  as  headed  by  the  famous 
church  historian.  Dr.  Baur  of  lUbinir4»n.  soil* 
ciently  prove  the  powerful  effect  of  Hege- 
lian philosophy  upon  the  more  recent  theology 
of  Germany.  Nor  can  it  be  said  by  any  means 
that  this  influence  was  onljf  a  disadvantage. 
The  leaders  of  the  so-called  **  right  wing"  cl 
the  Hegelian  school,  Daub,  Marbeineke,  and 
Gosuhel  (with  whom  Dr.  Ranch  of  America 
may  be  ranked  as  far  as  his  Paycholo|;y  is  eoo- 
oerned)  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revival  of 
evangelical  ortnodoxy  in  Germany,  and  many 
others  owe  to  Hegel  their  first  deliverance  from 
infidelity.  The  depth  and  acumen  of  thought 
with  which  he  opposed  the  so-railed  ratumalu' 
mus  communis  or  mdgaria  which  then  ruled 
supremo,  and  defended  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarna- 
tion —  although  he  perverted  their  orthodox 
meaning,  and  adapted  them  to  his  pantheist 
idealism— contributed  very  largely  towards  the 
reconciliation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  with  Chri^ 
tianity.  And  this  was  a  far  more  difficult  tsftk 
than  the  refutation  of  the  pantheistic  env>r 
which,  through  Hegel,  acquired  conaiderable 
strength  and  vitality  in  German  theology  as  far 
as  it  was  affected  by  his  philfMtophy. 

The  idea  of  God  (the  absolute)  forms  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  ana  end  of  Hegel's  system,  so 
that  it  may  be  called  a  progressive  diaJeotical 
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Tolution  of  this  ides.  According  to  bis  view 
he  entire  world,  both  natore  and  man,  are  but 
be  self-manifestation  of  Qod  and  the  unfuld- 
Dg  process  of  his  being  as  the  absolute  Spirit. 

The  idea  of  the  absolute  Spirit/'  he  says 
Philos.  of  Relig.,  I.,  201),  "comprehends  the 
Dtire  wealth  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world, 
i  is  the  only  substance  and  truth  of  this  wealth, 
.nd  nothing  is  true  and  real  except  as  far  as  it 
orms  an  element  of  his  being/'  The  absolute, 
. «.,  the  unconditional  and  the  unlimited  or  infi- 
lite,  allows  no  rival  and  no  existence  out  of 
t«elf ;  else  it  would  stand  related  to  it  and  be 
imited  by  it,  consequently  it  would  not  be  inde- 
lendent  and  absolute,  but  relative  like  every 
unditioned  and  finite  being.  '*  If  the  finite  is 
lounded  by  the  infinite  and  stands  on  its  side, 
hen  the  infinite  is  likewise  limited,  and  has  the 
inite  for  its  limit"  (Philos.  of  Rel.,  I.,  180). 
.'he  absolute,  therefore,  is  superior  to  all  con- 
mdictions  and  distinctions  of  finite  existence 
nd  finite  thought,  it  is  the  unity  of  the  infinite 
nd  finite,  the  eternal  and  temporal,  tlie  ideal 
nd  real,  the  subjective  and  objective  of  nature 
nd  spirit.  But  it  is  not  so  superior  to  these 
ontradictions  and  distinctions  as  to  be  only 
heir  unity  and  harmony,  and  to  exclude  their 
iifTerence ;  on  the  contrary  it  carries  in  itself 
Uu  the  dififerences  and  opposition  as  an  ele- 
aent  of  its  being  and  part  of  its  substance ; 
therwise  the  distinctions  would  stand  outside 
nd  over  against  the  absolute  as  something 
Dreign,  as  a  boundary;  that  is,  the  absolute 
rouid  cease  to  be  absolute. 

Gud,  therefore,  according  to  Hegel,  is  not 
bsulutely  done — no  motionless,  eternally  self- 
dentical  and  unchangeable  being,  but  a  living 
ternal  **  process"  of  absolute  selAexistence. 
'bis  process  consists  in  the  eternal  self-di^tinc- 
ion  or  antithesis,  and  equally  eternal  self-recon- 
iliatiun  or  synthesis  of  those  opposites  which 
nter  as  necessary  elements  into  the  very  con- 
titution  of  the  divine  being.  This  self-evolu- 
iun,  whereby  the  absolute  enters  into  the  anti- 
hesis  and  returns  to  itself  again,  is  the  eternal 
elf-actoalisation  of  its  being,  from  which  it 
the  absolute)  eternally  results,  and  in  which  it 
onstitutes  at  once  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
nd  the  end,  as  in  a  circle  where  the  beginning 
9  at  the  same  time  the  end,  and  vice  versa.  It 
9  in  this  conception  of  God  as  the  absolute 
Spirit,  in  living  process  of  self-manifestation  and 
elf-actualiiation,  that  Hegel  places  his  difference 
rom  the  conception  of  God  in  the  systems  of 
^inosa,  Fichte,  Sohelling,  as  well  as  those  of 
^ant  and  all  the  Deists. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  Hegel  consists  in 
he  development  of  this  idea  of  God  by  means 
f  the  so-called  dialectical  method  which  re- 
lects  the  objective  life-prooess  of  the  absolute, 
t  is  divided  into  three  parts,  logic  (which  with 
legel  is  identical  with  metaphysics),  philoso- 
phy uf  nature,  and  philosophy  of  mind.  Each 
>art  has  again  three  subdivisions,  the  whole 
ystom  being  controlled  throughout  by  the  tri- 
hotomic  or  Trinitarian  principle.  Passing 
>y  the  logic  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  as 
>eing  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  confine  our- 
elves  to  the  philosophy  or  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  mind,  according  to  Hegel, 


is  subdivided  into  three  parts.  We  faaye  first 
the  subjective  or  individual  mind  (psychology), 
then  the  objective  or  general  mind  as  repre- 
sented in  the  state  and  in  history  (political  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  and  philosophy  of  history),  and 
finally  the  union  of  the  subjective  and  ol^ective 
mind,  or  the  absolute  mind.  This  last  manifests 
itself  again  under  three  forms,  representing  the 
three  degrees  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  eternal  truth.  These  are,  first,  art, 
or  the  representation  of  beauty  (aesthetics); 
secondly,  religion  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term  (philosophy  of  religion) ;  and,  thirdly,  phi' 
losophy  itself  as  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  truth.  Reli- 
gion and  philosophy  are  essentially  the  same  as 
to  their  contents,  and  differ  only  in  the  form  of 
their  conception  of  the  absolute.  All  historical 
religions,  the  Oriental,  the  Jewish,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Christian,  are  the  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  development  or  self-actualixa- 
tion  of  God.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  true 
revealed  religion,  the  consciousness  of  the  abso- 
lute truth. 

This  whole  conception  of  religion,  however, 
is  false,  and  conflicts  with  the  actual  nature  of 
Christianity.  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  histori- 
cal Christianity,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  asser- 
tions of  tbe^ssential  agreement,  are  as  violently 
opposed  to  each  other  as  pantheism  and  theism. 
And  this  is  the  case  not  only  as  regards  the 
idea  of  God,  but  also  as  regards  the  critical  con- 
ception of  man.  He  regards  the  Trinity  as  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity,  but  perverts  it 
from  the  scriptural  and  orthodox  sense  into  a 
mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  and  with  his 
view  of  the  necessity  of  sin  he  overthrows  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  nn  actual  historical  salva- 
tion from  sin  by  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  system  Christ  is  not 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  but  only  the  first  man 
who  rose  to  the  knowledge  that  religion  is  the 
absolute  truth,  and  that  man  is  e8.-«entially 
divine,  and  who  exhibited  this  unity  in  his  holy 
life. 

Such  a  violent  misinterpretation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  far  from  being  a  philoso- 
phical exposition  of  the  Christian  faith,  over- 
throws Christianity,  and  substitutes  for  it  the 
abstractions  of  pantheistic  idealism,  which  starts 
with  a  false  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  the  denial 
of  perKonality  and  freedom  as  essential  attri- 
butes of  God.  Here  lies  the  firm  basis  from 
which  both  the  pantheistic  and  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  age  can  be  refuted. 

H.  Olrici.  — P.  Schaff. 

HogOBippUB.  —  Among  the  names  enume- 
rated by  Eusobius  (E.  S.,  lY.,  21),  of  ortho- 
dox church-writers  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  and  during  the  episcopate  of  Aiiicetus, 
and  (168)  of  Soter,  that  of  Ileeesippu:)  stands 
first.  In  c.  22,  Eusebius  cites  11.  as  relatin*;: 
that  on  his  way  to  Rome  he  had  spent  some 
time  at  Corinth  in  edifying  intercourse  with  the 
Christians  there,  and  that  at  Rome  he  had 
drawn  up  a  record  of  the  apostolical  succession 
f  according  to  Pearson's  interpretation,  which  is 
justified  by  the  connection  of  the  words: 
tuk^XV  Iftoujaafujv)  to  the  time  of  Anicetus, 
who  had  now  —  the  period  at  which  H.  wrote— « 
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been  succeeded  by  Soter  and  Elputherus.  Fn*m 
thU  U  appears  that  U.  remained  at  Htttne  only 
until  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus.  But  in  B. 
IV.,  11,  Eusebiussays  that  II.  staid  there  until 
that  of  Eleutherus— a  discrepancy  which  may 
easily  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  care  in  com- 
paring the  relevant  passage  in  II.  Jerome  (de 
oil'.  UL,  XXII.,  p.  89)  omits  this  statement  uf 
Eusebius. — The  passage  in  Eusebius,  Bk.  IV., 
8,  8eeuis,  at  first  sight,  to  aid  us  in  fixing  the 
time  in  which  II.  lived,  provided  the  reading, 
ytifofitvoft  be  correct.  According  to  this  read- 
ing U.  relates,  that  the  games  in  honor  of  Anti- 
nous,  Adrian's  slave,  were  instituted  in  his  day 
— and  so  places  himself  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
But  the  expression,  if*  ifuaif,  is  too  indefinite  to 
warrant  a  safe  cunclusiun  in  respect  to  time ; 
and  that  II.  lived  under  Adrian,  at  all  events 
admits  of  no  doubt.  To  call  him,  for  this  rea- 
son, as  Jerome  does,  vicinu^  aposlolicorum  tern- 
parum,  is  saying  too  much.  The  record  of  his 
stay  at  Corinth  and  liome,  constitutes  the  only 
sure  one  we  have  of  his  life.  Eusebius,  indeed 
(IV.,  22),  says  that  II.  was  a  converted  Jew, 
but  oQ  what  authority  be  leaves  us  in  doubt. 
Yet  the  information  is  probably  correct;  in 
any  case,  his  native  country  must  have  been  in 
the  East.  According  to  the  (Jbron.  Alexandr.,  he 
died  under  Com  modus ;  hence  after  180.  As 
to  his  character,  the  only  indubitable  statement 
which  can  preliminarily  be  made,  is  that  Euse- 
bius considered  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
pillars  of  orthodoxy  (in  Eusebius's  sense)  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  An  examination  of  his 
own  work  must  unfold  more  in  this  renpect. 
Busebius  not  only  used  it,  but  has  given  us 
several  important  literal  extracts  (comp.  II., 
23 ;  III.,  II.  16,  20, 32 ;  IV.,  8, 11, 22).  Jerome 
appears  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it; 
Stephen  Qobarus,  a  Monophysitic  writer,  on  the 
cttntrary,  availed  himself  of  it  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  has  preserved  a  pas- 
sage from  it,  in  Photius'  BihL  cc,  XXXII.,  893. 
This  passage,  together  with  the  extracts  in  Euse- 
bius, have  beeu  collected  and  annotated  by 
Eoutht  reliq.  sacr.^  I.,  189-255,  and  before 
him  by  Qrabe,  spiciUg,  »s,  PaiL  secl.^  II.  (T.  II.), 
203-214.  According  to  Eusebius  the  work  of 
H.  consisted  of  five  books,  and  bore  the  title, 
wtofAvtitiata  (IV.,  22 ;  comp.  also  Steph.  Gobarus 
in  Phut.  Bibl.).  Jerome  demonstrates  it  to  be 
unequivocally  a  church  history,  from  the  death 
of  the  Lord  to  the  times  of  11. ;  but  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  only  from  Eusebius, 
his  opinion  is  not  worth  much,  although  it  has 
given  to  II.  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest 
historian  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  liberal 
extracts  in  Eusebius  undoubtedly  are  historical 
in  their  character ;  and  many  other  passages  in 
his  work  appear  to  be  based  on  the  records  of 
H.,  without  a  direct  reference  to  this  source  as 
found  in  IV.,  22 ;  IV.,  8,  &c.  Nor  would  pieces 
from  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other 
matters  taken  from  written  and  unwritten  He- 
brew sources — remarks  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Apocrypha  —  of  all  which  Euse- 
bius speaks  (IV.,  22),  be  altogether  inadmissi- 
ble on  suitable  ocoasiona,  in  a  Church  history 
such  as  II.'s  work  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
But  when  Eusebius  (IV.,  22)  says  that  he  has 
introduced  in  their  appropriate  places  the  nar- 


ratives which   be  took  from   11^  it  beeoiiKi 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether,  in  the  vork 
of  the  latter,  they  stood  in    historical  order. 
And  a  well-grounded  doubt  of  this,  and  eonst- 
quently  of  the  historical  character  of  the  entirt 
work,  must  arise,  when  we  find  not  merely  tl»t 
the  only  positive  reference  given  by  Euscb.,  is 
the  case  of  a  historical  extract  (that  respecting 
the  death  of  James)  is  to  the  fifth  book  of  lU 
but  likewise  that  in  this  reference  (II.,  23)  bt 
expreiisly  remarks  that  H.  had  introduced  tbe 
narrative  when  treating  of  the  immediate  re- 
cession of  the  apostles  —  a  subject  which  mi 
work  like  Jerome  presumed  that  of  II.  to  be. 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  brought  forvard 
in  the  first,  and  not  in  the  fifth  book.    Id  fi. 
IV.,  8,  Eusebius  declares  that  tbe  great  porp(« 
II.  had  in  view,  was  to  set  forth,  in  a  most  «iffi> 
pie  style  of  composition,  the  plain  tradition  of 
the  apostolic  doctrine.     Hence  his  remarb  r^ 
specting  the  churches  with  which  he  beeamt 
acquainted  on   his  journey  (£W^.,  IT.,  22). 
Eusebius  further  says  that,  in  bis  wtoftv^x^, 
II.  bos  left  us  a  most  complete  record  of  his  orn 
views,  inasmuch  as  he  states  that  he  bad  formed 
connections  with  many  bishops  when  trsTellinj; 
to  Rome,  and  found  the  same  doctrine  held  bjr 
all.     We  might,  therefore,  suppose  his  work  to 
have  been  a  journal  of  travels,  just  ssvellu 
a  history.     And  yet  this  supposition  sgaia  ia 
scarcely  tenable,  since  in  the  very  paasaj^  of 
Eusebius  (IV.,  22),  which  contains  theopinivD 
of  the  writer  on  ih^vftofiutifiora,  we  are  told  tb&t 
11.  annexed  his  statement  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  Church  to  observaticiu 
on  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corintbius. 
Only  one  way  of  explaining  tbe  diffieoltj  re> 
mains.     The  ttttofivtjftata  (in  spite  of  thin  title 
which  after  all  means  not  much  more  tbso  our 
general  term  notes)  constituted  a  kind  of  apolo- 
getic or  polemic  work,  enriched  with  historical 
demonstrations.    This  view  of  the  case  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  a  closer  exsoainstioa 
of  the  passage  in  Eusebius  (IV.,  8)  where  II.  ii 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  ehsrecter 
belonging  to  the  history  of  his  age.    For,  ftfi«r 
having  described  the  magnitude  and  evil  of  the 
gnosis,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  referred  to 
the  fact  (IV.,  7)  that  the  true  faith  wasneto- 
rious  in  the  contest  with  it. — Eusebius  remarks, 
at  the  end  of  chapt.  7,  that  in  those  times  the 
truth  had  called  forth  **  many  champions  who 
undertook  its  defence,  not  only  by  uovritteD 
argumentation,  but  also  by  their  written  demon- 
strations against  the   prevailing  heretical  /at- 
pieties."      "  Among  these,"   he   continutt  is 
chapt.  8,   "  Ilegesippus  holds   a  distinguished 
rank."    From  all  this  the  words  of  Susebia'^ 
adduced  above,  respecting  the  purpose  trLca 
II.  had  in  view,  become  plain,  and  lend  as  to 
believe  that  the  work  was  a  polemic  production. 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  genuine  tndh 
tion,  and  in  accordance  with  its  mode  of  u^ 
mentation.    The  simplicity  of  style,  spoken  of 
by  Euseb.,  probably  consisted  in  this,  that  u. 
argued  only  by  means  of  historical  narrativfl 
and  traditions.     And  it  is  just  on  this  accounl 
that  he  assumes  a  very  remarkable  po»(itiooiQ 
the  process  by  which  the  old  Catholic  Church 
as  such  was  formed — ^in  so  far  as  this  process  is 
considered  by  opposition  to  the  hereticsl  gnostf* 
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Although  the  frti^ments  from  the  work  of  H., 
iterally  cited  by  fiuseb.,  are  comparativelj  few 
n  number,  yet  their  subject  matter  is  of  very 
lonBiderable  interest.    They  constitute,  more- 
iver,  the  only  records  of  the  kind,  which  en- 
lances  their  importance.    The  most  ample  of 
hem,  however,  describing  the  death  of  thimes, 
oust  be  used  with  great  caution  as  a  historicn] 
4iurce,  fur  it  bears  the  evidence  of  traditionary 
idurnments,    and   is  written  without  a  clear 
tpprehension  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
['he  deepest  interest  which  these  fragments  have 
twakened,  has  always  been  in  relation  tt)  the 
•pinion  given  by  H.  on  the  state  of  all  importp 
int  churches  of  his  day.     This  opinion  was  the 
esult  of  bis  journey ;  and  has  originated  two 
ively  controversies,  bearing  with  great  force  on 
he  mode  of  conceiving  the  history  of  the  Church 
u  the  second  century.    Socinian  deiam,  already, 
egarded    the   favorable  impresbion  which  the 
hurchea  made  on  II.,  pre-eminently  as  a  means 
f  proving  the  universal  spread,  in  them,  of  a 
^udaizing  way  of  thinking;  in  so  far  as  H.  him- 
clf  was  said  to  have  been,  by  birth  and  dispo- 
ition,  a  decided  Jewish  Christian.      AfEaiiint 
his  entire  position  Bull  entered  the  lists  150 
rears  ago.      But  now  Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen, 
ind   his   school,  rooccupy  precisely  the   same 
;round,  and  the  view  and  argumentation  of  the 
ubject  from  the  standpoint  of  this  school,  have 
>een  finally  nnd  clearly  set  forth  by  A.  Schieeff- 
n-  (Das  nachapost.  Zeitalter,  I.,  p.  342-359). 
l[uuierous  energetic  representations  of  the  oppo- 
ite  side  have  appeared,  among  whom  we  men- 
iun  especially  i^t/9c/</  in  his  Entsteh.  der  alt- 
Lathol.  Kirohe,  I.,  3,  3,  and  Domer,  whose  re- 
narks  on  Hegesippus,  in  his  Entwiekelungs- 
;e8ch.  der  Lehre  von  d.  Person  Chriati  {I.,  1, 
>.  219-230)  constitute  the  most  comprehensive 
ind  thorough  reply  to  the  school  of  TUbingen. 
n  order  to  decide  the  controversy,  everything 
lepends  on   establishing  either  that    the  ten- 
lency  of  Uegesippus  itself  was  a  Judaizing 
me,  or  that  it  was  not.     The  most  convincing 
)roof8  that  it  was  not,  can  be  brought  forward. 
3ut  for  this  reason  Il.'s  Jewish  extraction  should 
|ot  be  called  in  question.      The   fact  that  a 
r^alestinian  Christian,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  edu- 
tatt»d  exclusively  under  the  gospel  influence  of 
lis  native  country,  meets  with  his  own  principles 
n  the  whole  gentile  Christian  world :  this  is  the 
'ery  thing  that  makes  the  case  of  H.  so  instruct 
^ve,  and  shows  that  not  even  in  the  contracted 
christian  circleof  Palestine,  Ebionitism  which  is 
»id  to  have  ruled  the  whole  Church,  had  a  home. 
3«ur  has  bayed  another  controversial  point  on 
Tliut  II.  remarks  in  Euseb.  (III.,  32)  respecting 
he  origin  of  the  gnostic  heresy,  namely  that  it 
irst  saw  the  light  of  day  with  the  death  of 
Simeon,  in  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  and  that  until 
^hen  the  Church  had  kept  itself  unspotted  from 
alse  doctrines.    From  this  statement  it  follows, 
io  he  says,  that  the  apostolical  age  knew  of  no 
gnostic  heresy ;  and  this  becomes  a  conclusion 
decisive  for  New  Test  criticism.    However,  in 
the  passage  in  Question.   H.  states  that   the 
heresy  bad  existed  before,  but  was  not  publicly 
ind  generally  manifested.    Such  remarks  of  H. 
■ire  to  be  understood  altogether  relativelv,  as  is 
quite  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
mother  ocoasioo  (Eiueb.,  IV.,  22)  he  dates  the 


origin  of  the  gnosis  from  the  death  of  James. — 
(Compare,  in  this  respect,  Doruer,  p.  223,  &c. ; 
and  Thiersch,  Versuch  sur  IlerHtellung  &c., 
chapt.  v.).      C.  Wkizsacker. — de  Sehweiniiz, 

Hejpira  (the  flight),  the  epoch  from  which 
Mohaujinedans   (see  Art.)   compute  time,   by 
order  of  Caliph  Omar.   The  era  began  on  Thurs- 
day, July  Id,  622,  A.D.    Most  chronologists, 
especially  the  earlier  European,  reckon   from 
Friday,  Jul^  16,  the  actual  new  moon,  instead 
of  the  real  time  of  conjunction.     It  is  a  prevail- 
ing error  to  suppose  that  Mohammed's  flight 
occurred  on  that  day;  it  is  only  the  1st  day 
of  the  ^ear,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  3d  month  of 
which  It  took  place.     The  Arabs  reckon  their 
civil  day  from  sunset.  Their  month  is  the  period 
from  the  first  crescent  after  the  new  moon  until 
the  next.    In  this  the  popular  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  astronomical  calendar,  as  in 
the  former  the  month  may  have  29  or  30  days. 
Twelve  such  months  make  a  jrear,  which  may, 
therefore,  begin  successively  in  any  month  or 
season.      This   irregularitjr*  disappears  in  the 
cyclical  method  of  reckoning,  in  which,  as  two 
synodic  months  include  59  days,  the  months 
singly,  have  alternately  29  and  30  days.'    Their 
lunar  year,  therefore,  has  354  days.    But  the 
astronomical  lunar  year  is  8h.  48^  36^^  longer, 
whiuh,  in  the  solar  year,  must  be  added  as  an 
intercalary  day.     These^Sh.  48^  (the  36'"' are 
left  out  because  they  am(»unt  to  but  one  year  in 
2400^  make  11  days  in  30  years,  and  are  so  dis- 
posed of,  that  when  the  excess  added  from  year 
to  year,  after  abstracting  the  whole  days,  is 
more  than  12  hours,  an  entire  intercalary  day 
is  added  to  the  last  month.'    Now  in  order  to 


'  The  foUdwiog  list  will  illustrate:  — 


1)  Muharram 

2)  SiAfer 

3)  Kabi'ulawwal 

4)  Knbi'ul  &chir 

5)  Dschutii&d&-1  awwal 

6)  D»chamftd&-1  achir. 

7)  Kadschab 

8)  Schn'b&n 

9)  Rumadh&n 

lU)  Schaw&l 

11)  Dsul-ka'dah 

12)  DtiuUhiddscba. 


Dura* 
Uon. 


30 
20 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


No.  of 
days. 


30 
59 
89 
118 
148 
177 
207 
236 
266 
295 
325 
354 


*  In  the  following  table  an  *  will  show  what  years, 
in  a  tricenntal  cycle,  are  uitercalary. 


Tears. 

No.  of 
days. 

Tears. 

No.  of 
days. 

1 

354 

♦16 

5670 

♦2 

709 

17 

6024 

3 

1063 

♦18 

6379 

4 

1417 

19 

6733 

•5 

1772 

20 

7087 

6 

2120 

♦21 

7442 

•7 

2481 

22 

7796 

8 

2835 

23 

8150 

•9 

3189 

♦24 

8505 

10 

3544 

25 

8859 

11 

3898 

♦26 

0214 

12 

4253 

27 

0568 

♦13 

4607 

28 

9923 

14 

4961 

♦29 

10277 

15 

6315 

80 

10631 
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reduoe  the  Mohammedan  date  to  our  chronology, 
the  present  sam  of  their  vears  must  be  divided 
bj  ^0;  the  quotient  will  be  the  intercalary 
cjcle,  the  remainder  the  surplus  years.  Multi- 
ply the  quotient  bT  10631  (see  note  2),  and 
seek  for  the  remainder,  the  corresponding  num- 
ber of  days  in  table  2.  To  this  add  the  current 
year  (table  1)  and  227015,  the  whole  number 
of  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  that  of  the  Mohammedan  epoch. 
This  gives  the  absolute  number.  The  sum  of 
all  these  items  will  give  the  whole  number  of 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  the  Mohammedan  date  in  question. 
Divide  this  by  1461,  the  number  of  the  Christian 
interoalary  cycle,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
4 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  days 
over  the  intercalary  cycle,  365  for  one  year, 
730  for  two  years ;  the  remainder  still  left  will 
indicate  the  days  of  the  current  year.'  In  a 
leap-year  the  number  of  days  in  each  month  is 
one  more,  from  February  on.  If,  therefore,  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  death  of  Haroun 
el  Raschid :  3d  of  Dschumftda-l  ftchir,  193  Hag., 
we  get  6  as  the  quotient  of  192  -r  30,  and  12  as 
remainder.  Then  6  X  10631  =  63786.  The 
number  of  days  in  12  years  is  4252  (table  2). 
But  the  3d  of  Dftchumftdft  is,  in  that  year,  the 
151  St  day,  (table  2).  We  must,  therefore,  reckon 
63786  -I-  4252  -f-  151*+  227015  =  295204  -r 
1461  =  202  X  4  =  808,  and  the  remainder, 
82  will  be  (table  3)  the  23d  day  after  February. 
Hence,  DDchum&da  3d,  Ung.  193  =  March  23, 
A.  D.  809.  The  old  Julian  calendar  is,  natu- 
rally, the  basis  of  these  calculations  ;  we  muKt 
therefore  notice  that  it  differs  from  the  Grego- 
rian 10  days  from  1582  —  1700  ;  11  days  from 
1701-1800;  12  days  from  1801-1900.  —  To 
change  a  Christian  to  a  Mohammedan  date,  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding  process  must  be  adopted. 
—To  ascertain  the  day  of  the  week,  of  a  Moham- 
medan date,  it  must  be  remembered  that  July 
15,  622,  the  first  day  of  the  Hegira  epoch,  was 
a  Thursday ;  hence  every  8th,  15th,  Ac,  day 
will  also  be  a  Thursday.  We  need,  therefore, 
only  divide  the  number  of  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epoch  to  the  desired  date,  by 
7,  and  when  the  remainder  is  1,  it  will  always 
indicate  Thurnday,  when  2,  Friday,  &c, — (See 
Ideler^  Uandb.  d.  mathem.  u.  techn.  Chronol. 
II.,  471-^12,  Lehrb.d.  Chron.,10C,  &c.  Wahl, 
Neue  arab.  Anthoto>;ie:  Lpz.,  1791,  63-84. 
WUsttnfeld,  Vergleichungs-Tabellen  d.  Muham. 
u.  Chr.  Zeitrechn. :  Lpz.,  1854).       Arnold.* 

Heidelbergi  or  PcUatinate  Catechism. — It  is 
historically  certain  that  this  Catechism  was  the 
joint  production  of  Dr.  Caspar  OlevianuH, 
formerly  Prof,  of  Theology,  and  court-preacher 
at  Ileidelber;^,  and  Dr.  Zacharias  U  rein  us, 
Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Univernity.  The  one 
composed  it  in  German,  the  other  in  Latin.  The 
decree  of  Elector  Frederick  III.,  ordering  its 
publication  and  use,  was  dated  Jan.  19th,  1563. 

*  The  following  tiible  shnwt  bow  the«e  days  may  be 
put  into  the  desired  Christian  date. 


Jan.,     ;3L  days, 
Feb.,       6tf     •• 
llHrch,    «0     '« 
AprU,    120     <« 


May,  151  days, 

June,  181 

July,  212 

Aug.,  243 


«< 


u 


<i 


Sept«,  273  dnyt, 

Oct.,  804     •* 

Nov.,  334     " 

Dec.,  365     " 


The  first  edition,  unlike  saceeediof;  ones,  hmd 
not  the  numbering  of  the  questiona,  nor  ih« 
eightieth  question,  nor  the  diviaioo  into  San- 
days,  nor  the  lessons,  while  the  chapters  odIt, 
containing  the  proof  passages,  were  giTen.     In 
the  second,  the  eightieth  closed  with  tihe  word*: 
"And  the  mass  is  nothing  but  an  idol&tTDus 
dental  of  the  single  ofierinf  and  saflTerings  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and,  when  tne  Council  of  Trent 
published  its  decrees,  the  Elector  took  pains  to 
suppress  this  edition,  and   issued  m  third  in 
which  the  close  of  the  answer  to  this  qoestiua 
was  made  to  read  as  now.    Before  the  end  cf 
1563,  the  Catechism  was  cast  in  the  mould  in 
which  we  now  have  it.    In  the  following  edi- 
tions it  was  adapted,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to 
practical  purposes,  by  the  addition  of  prayers, 
formularies  fur  baptism,  communionp  tnaniftge. 
The  best  of  them  appeared  1592,  in  Neastadt. 
under  the  superintendence  of  Matth&os  llar- 
nisch. — The  Elector,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  people, 
made  it  a  point  to  introduce  the  Catecfai»ai  into 
both  Church  and  schools.     The  ecclesiastical 
bickerings  that  had  disturbed  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  convinoed  him,  that  the  only  way  to 
make  head  against  the  decided  Latheranisni  of 
his  day,  was  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed  faith. 
We  cannot,  by  any  means,  agree  with  Dr.  Heppe 
(Dutscb.  Prot.,  I.,  p. 443-447)  who  affirms,  that 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  "  is  tkoroughfy  Me- 
lanchthonian  andt  in  no  sense,  Calvinistic"     If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Calvin  allowed  the  com- 
munion of  the  sick  —  e.  ^.,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Mtmtbeliardians:    **De  cctnae  eulminisir&iitme 
ita  sentio,  libtnier  admiUendum  esse  hune  morem^ 
ut  apud  aegrotos  celebretur  commvnio,  cum  09 
res  et  opportunitas  feret  —  hac  tamen  lege^  ut  sit 
vera  cummunio :  hoc  est  vi  panis  in  caeiu  oliqwa 
frangatur  (Epist.  ed. :  Gen.,  1576,  p.  43 ;  i»ee 
also,  L  c,  329) ;  that,  touching  the  monthly  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says :  Jam  tero 
singulis  tnensiims  ccenam  ceidfrari  maxime  wtbis 

placerei malimus  tamen  singulis  mensi- 

bus  invitaH  Ecclesiam,  quam  quater  duntaxat  in 
singtdos  annos :  ut  apnd  nos  fieri  solet.  Quum 
hue  primum  veni  duftribuebaiur  nisi  (er  quotan- 

nis Mihi  pUieebant  singuli menses;  ttd 

quum  miuime  persuaderem,  satins  visirmesipntmH 
infirmitcUi  ignoscere,  quam  pertinacius  etnden^ert, 
Curavi  tamen  referri  in  oc/w  publico  tttiosam 
esse  morem  nostrum^  ut  posteris  faeilinr  eseet  ac 
liberior  correctio  ;  that  the  CaWinistic  litorgj  vf 
the  Church  at  Frank  ford  provided  fur  mnntbly 
communion,  and  the  Ilerbom  Church  Dif^cip. 
by  Olevianus  who  was  a  thorough-gning  CalriB- 
ist,  arranged :  Cdtna  singulis  mensHms  ad  mini- 
mum ceUSreiur  ei  quisque  sua  loco  lalnn^  ui  si 
non  sittgulis  dominwis  di^ms  totus  eeclesice  catMs 
communicet-^Saliem  fiai  setpissime:  it  will  nnt 
be  easy  to  conclude  with  I>r.  Ileppe,  that  the 
Church  order  instituted  by  the  Elector  w;is  nnt 
Calvinistic  in  its  character,  but  Melanchthuninn, 
or,  as  he  says,  "German  Evangelical."  N<fr 
will  any  one  be  able  to  understand  why  the 
general  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sias 
should  nut  be  of  the  Reformed  practice,  who 
knows  anything  about  the  liturgies  of  the  Re- 
formed Church. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ileidelb.Oate&bism — ^which 
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3  the  samo  as  of  the  churches  called  Calvin istio 
-can  be  anderntood  only  from  the  point  of 
riew  of  that  theology  which  owes  its  ezintence 
:biefly  to  the  influence  of  Calvin.    Dr.  Ileppe 
8  wruni;  when  he  attempts  to  derive  it  from  the 
Trankford    Hecess,   which   is  so  ambiguously 
rorded  that  the  Lutheran  need  not  take  offence. 
Whilst  the  Catechium  presents  in  clear,  precipe 
erms  the  Reformed  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
)er,  thiH  does  not  even  approximate  to  a  correct 
tzpresNi(»n  of  its  points.    With  Calvin  and  Mar- 
yr  it  teaches  that  bread  arid  wine  are  simply 
igns  and  seals  of  the  presentation,  in  the  holff 
ratuaction,  of  the  heavenly  gifts  which  are  ail 
omprehended   in   the    aacnfice  of  the   Crass 
Quest.  67).    On  the  one  hand,  it  affirms  the 
loly  Supper  to  be  a  memorial  and  assurance 
•f  the  f*kct  that  the  believer  has  part  in  the  one 
acrifice  of  Christ,  a  representation  of  His  death 
Ad  a  pledge  to  the  Christian  that  the  body  of 
/hrist  was  broken  for  him,  and  His  blood  shed, 
nd  that  Christ  nourished  him  to  eternal  life 
rith  His  crucified  body  and  shed  blood  (Quest 
5) ;  and  on  the  other,  that,  **  besides  ihist  the 
eliever  is  more  and  more  closely  united  to  bis 
;Iorified  b<xiy,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  and 
bat  this  body  **  is  in  keaven  and  we  on  earth," 
n  his  defence  qf  the  Catechism,  p.  317,  318, 
Jrsinus  places  this  point  in  a  very  clear  light. 
'  The  one  party,"  says  he,  '*  affirm  the  body 
nd  blood  of  Christ  to  be  substantially  in  or 
9Uh  the  bread  and  wine,  and  so  partaken  that 
le  enters  into  their  bodies  with  the  bread  and 
rine,  from   the    hand   of   the    administrator, 
hrough  the  mouth  of  the  communicant.    The 
ther  party,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  no  longer 
n  earthy  is  and  ever  remains  in  heaven  till  he 
hall  come  again  to  judgment.    We,  although 
n  earth,  are  not  only  cleansed  from  sin  by  bis 
hod  and  sufferings,  but  through  His  Spirit  that 
Iwells  in  II im  and  us,  are  so  united  and  incor* 
porated  into  His  trtte,  real,  human  body,  that 
^rom  His  flesh  and  bones  toe  are  more  closdy 
'oined  to  aim  than  the  members  of  onr  body  to 
is  head,  atui  thai  we  have  eternal  life  in  Him 
•ndfrom  //«m.— From  Quest  65,  66,  73,  74,  77, 
8  well  OS  from  the  fact  that  the  Catechism  is 
Qtended  for  believers  only,  it  is  clear  that  it 
caches  these,  and  not  unbelievers,  receive  the 
acrament.      Ursinus  thus  expresses  the  diffe- 
ence  between  the  Ileidelhergera  and  the  Lu- 
herans.     The  one  par4y  affirm  that  all  who  ap- 
iroach  the  Lord's  table,  whether  believers  or 
lobelievers,  «at  and  drink  bodily,  and  with  the 
aonth,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ;  the  one  to 
alvation,  theothpr  to  condemnation.  The  other, 
hat  unbelievers  eat  the  signs  only  to  their  eon- 
\emnation,  but  onlu  believers  eat  and  drink  Vie 
ody  and  blood  of  Christ  to  eternal  life,  by  means 
f faith  and  the  operation  of  His  Spirit, 

As  in  this,  so  in  every  other  doctrine,  the 
Catechism  agrees  with  the  theology  of  the  Re- 
ormed  Church  generally,  and  with  that  of  the 
}alvinistio  type  in  particular.  Take,  for  in- 
itance,  its  detinition  of  the  Church  and  the  dis- 
inctively  Calvinistio  view  of  the  descent  into 
lell.  Most  unquestionably,  nothing  Melanch- 
ihonian  here.  Still  less  is  this  the  case  with  its 
loctrine  of  sin  and  grace.  No  one  can  deny 
Jiat  MelanobthoD,  who  inyested  the  natural 


man  with  the  faeuUas  applieandi  se  ad  gratiam, 
was  a  synergist :  whereas  the  Catechism  teaches 
that  **  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any 
good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness.''  Ques- 
tions 1,  31,  51,  53,  54,  affirm  beyond  a  doubt 
the  perseverantia  savietorum,  the  inamissibleness 
of  grace  and  regeneration,  Ursinus  thus  conn 
mentatps  on  Quest.  1 :  Inst.  Quidsi  gratia  ChrisH 
excidait  Poles  enim  pecrare  et  deficere:  et 
longum  atque  ardnum  est  iter  in  ctxlum,  Resp. 
Christus  sua  benefieia  non  tantum  meritus  et 
semel  contulit,  sed  etiam  perpefuo  eonservabit  et 
donabit  me  perseverantia,  ne  defieiam  ant  eze> 
dam  a  gratia.  Explicit.,  p.  24 ;  on  Quest.  53 : 
Locus  hie  de  ceterna  Dei  pnedestinatione,  sen  de 
elections  et  reprobations,  oritur  ex  loco  de  ecclesia 
(Epl.,  p.  392):  on  Quest.  53;  Confirmat  (Sp. 
S.)  nos  vacallantes  in  fide  et  facii  certos  de 
salute^  hoc  est,  continual  et  conservat  benefieia 
Christi  usque  ad  finem. — Object.  SauletJudae 
non  obtimterunt  hcereditatem  et  tamen  habtterunt 
Spiritum  sanctum.  Ergo  ....  Resp.,  Saul  et 
Judas  habuerutit  Spiritum  S.  quoad  aliqua  t^us 
dona:  sed  non  habuerunt  spiritum  adnptionis, 
Inst.,  Atquiest  idem  spiritus,  R«*sp.,  Idem  quU 
dem  spiritus  est,  sed  non  eadem  efficit  in  omnv' 
bus.  Adoptionem  et  conversionem  in  solis  electis 
efficit  (Epl„  p.  372-374).  Fieri  non  potest  ut 
eleeti  nullas  retineant  fidei  reliquiae  (p.  380). 
This  anti-Melanchthonian  perseverantia  sancto- 
rum  necessarily  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, and,  though  this  is  not  treated  of 
particularly  in  the  Catechism,  it  would  be  as 
well  just  to  infer  that  the  Palatines  and  the 
Oerman  Reformed  did  not  hold  it,  as  that  those 
in  Geneva  disortdited  it,  because  their  Catechism 
loft  it  undiseuHsed.  As  already  stated,  the 
theory  of  predestination  alone  correspon*ds  to 
its  view  of  sin  and  grace.  Besides,  the  inter- 
preters of  it,  when  handling  it  theologically, 
always  append  this  doctrine  to  Quest.  54,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  foreign  ecclesiastics,  so 
far  from  distrusting  its  meaning  on  this  point, 
adopted  it  as  an  orthodox  text-book,  considered 
it  a  shield  for  Calvinistio  doctrine  against  the 
Arminians,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  looked  upon 
(t  as  a  sound,  correct  treatise. 

Notwithstanding  this.  Dr.  Ileppe  {I.  c„  p. 
446)  tells  us  this  doctrine  is  not  in  the  Cate- 
chism because  the  circumstances  in  which  it  ori^ 
ginated  forbade  its  admission,  and  its  authors 
never  dreamed  of  an  apostast/  (/  /)  to  Calvinism, 
And  yet  the  theologians  of  Heidelberg  were 
Calvinists,  and  most  decided  Calviniits,  as  Peter 
Martyr  and  Zanchius  were  called  to  fill  its  pro- 
fessorships. BeNides,  from  the  judgment  passed 
in  favor  of  Zanchius,  Aug.  25,  1561,  by  the 
Ilfidelberg  theologians,  Boquinus,  Tremellius, 
Olevianns,  and  DiUer,  we  learn  that,  beftire  the 
time  of  the  Catechism  Calvin's  predestination 
theory  found  favor  there  (eomp.  Schweiieer, 
Centrald.,  I.,  p.  460-4G2).  Nor  will  any  one 
be  so  fo<il-hardy  as  t(»  deny  the  Calvininm  of 
Olevianus.  As  regards  Ursinus,  in  his  EpistO' 
laad  D,  Jacobnm  Monan  de  prcedestinatione,  he 
declares  he  bad  no  views  on  this  subject  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Calvinists  Besa  and  Mar> 
tyr.  Indeed,  it  woold  be  hard  to  speak  more 
Calvinistically  than  he  does  in  his  Expliratio,  of 
the  Cateob.  (S«e  WilUard'e  transl.,  p.  297,  tie.) 
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It  is  not  neeesaar^  to  enforce  the  poRitire  Re- 
formed character  of  its  doctrine  on  Baptism^  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  htman  nature* 
in  Christ  (Que^t.  47  and  48),  and  images,  while 
the  Scriptures  afford  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
Quest.  5-7,  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  seem  not  to 
appreciate  the  preference  that  ou|;ht  to  be 
awarded  this  book  on  the  score  of  its  making 
the  sum  of  the  law  (Matt.  22  :  37-40)  the  best 
means  for  the  excitement  of  a  true  knowledge 
of  sin,  instead  of  the  several  commandments  in 
detail.  Cocceius  remarks  very  appropriately  on 
Quest.  4 :  Cum  ponenda  hie  esset  quasdam  cisur 
eanctiiatis  in  lege  requisaio!,  optima  consilio  Gate- 
chesie  non  pantit  Decalogum,  quia  Deo  sic  con- 
eeptus  esi^  ui  potius  recessionem  a  malo,  quam 
bonum,  quod  in  homine  debet  esse  et  ad  justitiam 
^jus  reqttiritur,  exprimai:  sed  duo  maxima  pros- 
cepta  a  Christo  indicaia  (0pp.  torn.  VI.,  p.  5) ; 
com  p.  Sudhoff,  Fester  Qrund,  p.  215. 

Princes  and  theologians  drew  the  sword 
against  it  Conspicuous  among  the  latter  were 
Lnurentius  Alliertus,  who  warned  Worms  and 
Spires  against  its  poison,  the  inconstant  Francis- 
cus  Balduinus,  Brcn'z,  Andreil,  llesshus,  and  M. 
Flacius  lUyricus.  The  Melanchthonian  theolo- 
gians of  Wittenberg,  also,  combatted  it.  The 
Elector,  however,  stood  firm,  and  every  body 
knows  how  brilliantly  he  conducted  himself 
when  assailed  by  the  Lutherans,  their  princes 
at  their  bead,  who  combined  with  the  Romish 
bish(»p8  and  Cardinal  Commendone  to  destroy 
his  influence. 

The  Catholics  disliked  it,  and  succeeded, 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  suppressing 
it.  One  of  their  most  generally'  known  contro- 
versial treatises  of  this  period,  is  Koppenstein's 
Excaloiuizaia  Catechesis  Calvino-Heiielbergen* 
sis:  Cologne,  1621.  The  Reformed  replies 
found  in  Kiieher,  Katochet.  Geschichte  der  Re- 
form. Kirche:  Jena,  1756,  p.  349.  Watch's 
Biblioth.,  Bd.  I.,  p.  528.— With  the  year  1685, 
when  a  lioman  Catholic  ruler  swayed  the  Pala- 
tinate, the  opposition  to  it  waxed  warm.  The 
JcHuits  directed  their  artillery  particularly 
against  the  eightieth  Question.  Len/a}it  vindi- 
cated it  in  his  L* innocence  du  Cat,  de  Heidel- 
berg^ 1688.  In  the  year  1719,  appeared  the 
prohibition  of  the  Elector  Charles  Phillip,  which 
supprcHsed  it.  The  Reformed  party,  however, 
not  disheartened,  at  last  succeeded  in  having  the 

{prohibition  withdrawn.  The  war  again  broke 
orth  in  the  year  1738,  when  the  Jesuits  of 
Cologne  issued  two  tracts  on  the  subject.  The 
Catechism,  however,  held  on  in  its  courne.  In 
1568,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Weseler  Spwd,  by 
the  Emden  Synod,  1571,  by  the  SwisH,  earlier. 
It  was  intrtiduced  into  Holland,  1568,  Hesse, 
Brandenburg,  and  Anhalt  In  Hungary  it  was 
used  as  a  text-book,  and  highly  regarded  in 
Poland,  France,  and  England. 

For  its  literature  see  Struve's  PfillsiBche 
Kirchenhist. ;  KUcher^s  Katachet.  Qeschichte; 
tan  Alpen  Oesch.  u.  Literat.  des  Heidelb.  Cat. ; 
Augusti,  Einleit.  in  d.  beiden  Hauptkat.  d. 
Evang.  K.  Also,  the  commentaries  by  Ursinus 
and  Olevianus,  and  "Fester  Grtind  christl. 
Lehre.  Ein  HUlfsbuch  sum  Heidelb.  Cat., 
ZusammengestelU  aus  deutscheo  Schriftea  Dr. 


Caspar  Olevianus,  Ac.,  by  Sddhoff.  z   FrankC 
1854."    Comp.  Art.  in  Ersch  and  GruLer. 

Lie.  R.  SuDBOFP. — EmuentrmtL 
Helbon,  &  place  whence  Damascenes  ( Exek. 
27  :  18)  brought  wine  to  Tyre.  KobinMan  ia 
his  second  journey  identified  it  in  a  viilaff 
called  Helbon,  N.  W.  of  DamaRcua,  still  notel 
for  its  wine.  At  one  time  Helbon  was  tbooght 
to  be  the  modern  Haleb,  which  aIm*!  pnnloees 
wine;  it  was  then  associated  with  XoXviSmt  ( Pt^L 
5,  15,  17 ;  Strabo,  XV.,  735).  Bus  Ft^U.  5.  15, 
13,  expressly  distinguishes  X.  frum  **  B^Tuia,** 
which  the  Bysantines  considered  the  old  name 
of  Haleb,  which  first  flourished  in  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  X.  of  Ptol.  liea  tiio  far  N. 
(See  Robinson,  Palest. ;  Bochari,  hieroz^  I^  543, 
sq. ;  Winer,  RWB. ;  liiUer^  Erdk.,  XVIL,  2  S^ 

1319,  Ac.).  RUBTSCHI.* 

Helena,  SL — The  Romish  Church  hsia  three 
saints  of  this  name,  all  of  high  rank,  a  Ru^wIm, 
a  Swedish  Zealander,  and  the  mother  uf  Coar 
stant  M.  (see  Art.),  born  c.  274.^    Glt»acefiter» 
Treves,  Upper  Moesia,  and  Bithynia  clnioi  to  be 
the  home  of  the  last.    Constant.  ChJorus  shall 
have  married  her  for  her  beauty.     It  is  pn^bar 
bly  an  ermr  thnt  she  was  at  first  his  c«»ncabtDev 
fur  such  were  then  designated  by  ambieuoos 
names.   When  Constant,  became  Cse:«a>r,  Helena 
had  to  yield  place  to  the  daughter  nf  Maximian. 
She  lived  retired,  perhaps  in  Treves,  until  her 
son's  elevation,  when  he  allowed  her  larjce  par- 
ticipation in  the  imperial  honors,  made  her  an 
Augusta,  and  had  coins  struck  in  her  honor. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mother  or  son  first 
renounced  heathenism.     She  eierted  a  soften- 
ing influence  upon  the  tyrannical  temper  of  her 
son.    The  large  means  he  gave  her  were  u«ted 
in  acts  of  mercy,  or  in  decorating  churches.    She 
made  her  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  e. 
325,  where  she  discovered  the  grave  and  cross 
of  Christ.      She    built    pilgrim    churches    on 
Calvary,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  Bethle- 
hem.    These  acts  furnished  incentives'  to  sab- 
sequent  crusades.    In   327  she  returned  and 
died  in  her  son's  arms.     Th<>  Romans  say  her 
remains  lie  in  the  ArorCceti  Church,  on  Capito- 
line  Mount.     But  the  monks  of  IlantviUiers, 
near  Rheims,  affirm  that  one  of  their  number 
removed   the   body  in   the  9th  cent,  to   their 
monastery.     The  Venetians,  however,  declare 
that  she  was  buried  in  Constantinople  and  then 
brought  to  Venice.    Thus  the  Rtimish  Church 
kneels,  on  Aug.  18,  simultaneously  at  three 
graves  of  this  imperial  saint    It  lA  certain  that 
scarcely  any  other  woman  exerted  so  much  in- 
fluence upon  Church  customs.      Rbccblin.^ 

HelioaOTllB. — 1)  Treasurer  of  Seleucas  IH., 
Philopater  (187-176,  B.  C),  who  sent  him  to 
Jerusalem  to  demand  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple. When  he  reached  the  temple  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  miraculous  appearance,  and 
was  only  restored  by  the  prayers  of  •>oiss 
(2  Maoo.  3  :  7,  &c.).  Josephus  says  no.hio|; 
of  this,  and  the  author  o^de  Maccab.,  e.  4,  men- 
tions an  Apollonius,  but  not  the  miracle.  Sab* 
sequently  H.  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  poisoned 
Seleuous,  but  Antiochus  Epiph.  soon  subdued 
him.  Appian,  Syriac,  XLV.,  60-70.— 2)  H. 
of  Kmesn,  son  of  Theodosios,  of  an  aneieat 
sacerdotal  family,  c.  390.     In  youUi  be  wrote 
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romance,  Adhiopica;  afterwards  he  became 
'.  of  Tricca  in  Thessalia.  Socr.  (K  K,  V.  22) 
ij8  he  was  the  first  to  depose  priests  who,  af^er 
icir  consecration,  would  not  leave  their  wives, 
icephorus  (H.  E„  XII.,  34)  says  that  a  pro- 
ncial  synod  condemned  II.  for  his  romance, 
3d  required  him  either  to  destroy  the  book,  or 
jit  bis  See.  II.  did  the  latter.  But  this  account 
(ems  improbable,  as  the  book  furnishes  no 
round  of  accusation.  It  relates  the  adventures 
:  two  lovers,  Chariclea,  the  daughter  of  an 
thiopian  king,  and  Thea^es,  a  noble  Thessa- 
an,  who,  after  continuing  faithful  to  each  other 
mid  many  trials  and  dangers  were  at  last  re- 
arded  by  a  happy  union.  Its  moral  tone  is 
bove  that  of  all  other  Greek  romances.  From 
le  book  it  seems  that  H.  was  acquainted  with 
bristianity,  but  had  not  yet  embraced  it. — We 
ivc  no  further  accounts  of  the  life  of  II. — 3)  II., 
native  of  Dalmatia,  who  accompanied  Jerome 
1  his  Oriental  journey,  but  returned  to  his  home 
ntil  Jerome  persuaded  him  to  come  back  by 
is  beautiful  letter  de  amore  soliiudinis.  He 
ibsequently  became  a  priest  in  Aquileia,  then 
t.  of  AUino.  Jerome  commends  him  for  having 
3  Bishop  maintained  a  strict  monastic  life.  — 
)  n.,  a  priest  in  Antioch,  c.  440,  wrote  d^i 
aiuris  rerum  exordialium  against  the  Mani- 
beans,  in  which  he  tries  to  confute  their  error 
r  two  original  principles. 

Th.  Prbsski..* 
Heliogobalus,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D..  218- 
22,  was  a  son  of  the  Roman  Senator,  Varius 
larcellua  and  Julia  Sosemis ;  his  original  name 
ras  Varius  Avitus  Bassinnus.  In  his  I3th  year 
e  was  consecrated  high-priest  of  the  sun  at 
Imesa,  near  the  Orontes.  Ileliogobalus  is  the 
^reek  name   of   the   Syrian   Phoenician  god, 

'3il  ^K>  ^-  ^'t  ^'^'^  fnoniUi  hence  originally 

mountain  deity,  but  who  afterwards  was  re- 
;arded  as  a  sun-god.  The  prgies  with  which 
le  was  worshipped  consisted  of  dances  to  the 
ounds  of  all  sorts  of  instruments,  in  which 
romen  with  cymbals  and  drums  took  part, 
luman  sacrifices,  especially  boys,  were  offered. 
Che  youthful  high-priest  was  revered  by  the 
^oman  troops  stationed  in  winter-<^uarters  at 
Smesa,  who  readily  recommended  him  as  £m- 
)eror.  Macrinus,  obnoxious  to  the  effeminate 
[Umans  for  his  strict  discipline,  was  conquered 
n  a  battle  against  the  rebels  at  Imm®,  and 
^ome  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  H.,  but  14  years 
)ld,  who  became  the  first  Roman  Emperor  of 
Asiatic  descent  Utterly  degraded  and  ener- 
vated by  his  licentiousness,  H.  exhibits  the 
picture  of  a  moral  monster.  The  great  object 
i)f  his  reign  was  to  introduce  into  Rome  the 
vrorship  of  his  deity.  Soon  after  he  entered  the 
sity  he  had  a  splendid  temple  to  the  sun  built 
apon  Mt  Palatine ;  in  )t  he  placed  the  conic 
Btone  which  he  brought  from  Syria.  Sacri- 
Gces  were  offered,  with  all  the  gorgeousness 
E^nd  voluptuousness  of  the  Syrian  worship. 
Other  temples  were  robbed  to  adorn  this,  and 
ftll  other  deities  declared  subservient  to  the  god 
of  the  sun.  A  public  festival  was  held  in  honor 
of  the  nuptials  between  the  sun-god  and  Astarte. 
H.  himisetf  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  for- 
bid the  use  of  swine-fiesb  —  and  is  even  said  to 
Vol.  II.— 33 


have  meditated  his  own  castration  in  imitation 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  But  during  his  reign 
Christians  had  rest.  As  he  introduced  innovft* 
tions  upon  the  old  Roman  cultus,  it  was  politio 
in  him  to  tolerate  other  new  religions.  He  and 
his  mother  perished  in  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers; 
his  mutilated  body  was  dragged  through  the 
city,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  A  subsequent 
decree  of  the  Senate  loaded  his  name  with  re 
proach.  Th.  Prbssbl.* 

Hell,    Christ's   descent   into^  Descensus  ad 
inferos,  xara/3curt$  ti^  f5ov.    This  desi|^nation  of 
the  corresponding  dogma  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
pernon  of  Christ,  and  there  regarding  his  two- 
fold state,  is  taken  from  the  phraseology  of  the 
Apostles*  creed.    O.  Ilolger  Waage,  de  adaU 
articuH,  quo  in  symbolo  apost  traditur  J.  Chi. 
ad  inferos  descensus  eommentaiio,  1886,  has  re* 
futed  the  common  view,  advocated  especially  br 
Peter  King  in  his  Historia  Symb.  AposL,  c.  i, 
that  the  article  was  introduced  in  opposition  to 
Apollinarisnism.    Rufinus,  Expos»  Symb.  Aquir> 
l^ensis,  c.  18,  says  the  article  was  found  in  the 
confession  of  the  Church  at  Aquileia,  c.  390, 
but  not  in  the  symbols  of  Rome  or  the  Eastern 
churches.     But  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  creed,  as  far  as  known 
(Walch,  Bibl.  Symb.  Fe^.)  shows  that  the  art*- 
tide  was  admitted  before  Rufinus'  time.   Whilst 
it  is  not  found  in  most  copies  prior  to  the  6tb 
cent,  (although  the  Church  Fathers  frequently 
dwell  upon  the  subject),  at  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  it  is  commonly,  and  in  the  8th  cent, 
constantly  met  with.     Its  incorporation  with 
the  creed  was,  therefore,  gradual,  but  only  be- 
cause its  importance  came  to  be  more  deeply 
felt--In  the  nature  of  the  oase  the  dogma  must 
have  kept  pace,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  on  the  other, 
with  eschatological  views ;  so  that  the  gradual 
development  of  these    doctrines  must  refleot 
themselves   in   that   of  the  Descensus.     The 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  various  churches  does 
not  agree,  therefore,  in   this  case,  upon  any 
point.     The  Oreek  Church,  resting  upon  the 
Bible  and  tradition,  holds  that  the  Descensus 
was  the  voluntary  descent  into  hades  of  the 
human  sotU  of  Christ  as  united  with  the  Ood- 
bead ;  whilst  there,  from  the  time  of  his  death 
until  his  resurrection,  he  preached  the  gospel  to 
those  held  under  Satan's  dominion  on  account 
of  original  sin,  and  offered  them  salvaiion,  and 
led  believers,  especially  Old  Test,  saints  from 
hades  into  Paradise  (Conf.  Orthod.,  I.,  49).  The 
Romish  Church  holds,  resting  on  tradition  alone, 
that  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  in  the  insepara* 
ble  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures, 
voluntarily  descended  to  the  Limbus  pairumn 
bosom  of  Abraham,  or  ante-hell  of  the  fathers, 
the  ignis  purgcUcrius  ;  there  ho  proved  himself 
the  Son  of  God  by  overpowering  the  demons, 
granted  to  the  fathers,  who  ibi  que  sine  ttllo  doloris 
sensu  quieta  habiiatione  frudtantur,  the  merits 
of  his  death,  and  raised  them  from  limbus  into 
heaven  (Cat.  Bom.,  {  100^105).     In  Lutheran 
theology  we  find  a  real  descent  into  hell.  Christ, 
the  Oodman,  after  the  vivificatio  and  redunitic 
anima  et  corporis,  immediately  before  mani- 
festing himself  as  arisen,  early  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  went  with  his  soul  and  body  into 
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ikepUnoeof  ike  damned,  having  spent  the  inter* 
val  from  hit  deftth  antii  then  in  Paradise.  This 
was  frimum  vtsurrteiumia  momefdum,  the  lowest 
•tep  of  the  ttatiu  txaltationis.  Then  first  he 
looK  possession  of  the  regnum  poteniicBt  and  dis- 
played his  triamph  over  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
whilst  his  preaching  to  them  was  legalis  and 
dioimiuiioria  {Form,  Cone,  art.,  9).  Reformed 
theology  holds  that  Christ  spent  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  resurrection  in  Paradise, 
without  associating  this,  however,  with  the 
DesceiutM,  which  is  to  be  taken  metaphorically. 
Regarding  a  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  hell 
BS  a  cotUrud,  in  adjecto^  the  Reformed  explain  this 
Article  as  referring  to  the  unutlerabU  hellish  a»»- 
mUeh  endured  by  the  Saviour  in  his  human  soul, 
in  his  death  ( Calvin,  Inst.,  II.,  16, 8-12.  Meidelb. 
Cat.,  Q.  44.    Niemeiter,  132, 402). 

On  the  Lutheran  side,  the  dogma  being  con- 
ndered  an  integral  part  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  views  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  were  tenaciously  maintained ;  andvari- 
Otts  attempts  to  modify  those  views  (by  Dreyer, 
Artopoens,  Rass,  Ac.)  were  pat  down.  Dietcl- 
mayr  {Hiti,  dogm,  de  de$e,  Chi.,  etc.',  1741, 
1762)  cites  many  leading  theologians  as  advo- 
eates  of  the  Church  view.  On  the  Rtformed 
side  it  has  been  otherwise.  Alongside  of  the 
orthodox  view  we  find  Deseendere  explained  of 
the  simple  burial  of  Christ  (Beta,  Drusius,  Ama- 
ma,  4bo.),  or  of  his  state  of  death,  eiaitis  igno- 
miniotue  (Pisoator,  the  remonstrants  Arminius, 
Limborcb,  Ac.).  Others,  unconsciously,  came 
nearer  the  truth  in  the  case,  although  by  an 
arbitrary  allegorisation,  the  article  almost  lost 
its  significancy  in  the  creed.  Zwingli,  already, 
with  Megimder,  Leo  Judli,  Bullinger,  P.  Mar- 
ivr,  nnd  Melanohthon  also,  almost  discovered 
toe  doctrine  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  derived 
from  the  hints  of  the  Bible.  Even  early  in  the  17th 
oent.  Rob.  Parker  wrote  an  extensive  apology 
of  the  symbolical,  Church  interpretation  of  the 
Article.     But  from  the  year  1650,  this  inter- 

E rotation  was  mure  and  more  surrendered, 
lightfoot  and  Pearson  subjected  it  to  a  trium- 
Shant  criticism.  Subsequently,  when  the  ortho- 
ox  system  gave  way,  the  Deacennie  became  a 
withered  branch  of  a  tree  at  whose  root  the  axe 
was  laid.  Some  thought  it  a  Jewish  mythical 
mode  of  describing  the  condition  of  Christ  in 
hades;  others,  a  symbolical  representation  of 
Christ's  love  in  abiding  in  a  sinful  world  (Mar^ 
heineke,  Aokerraann),  or  the  universality  of  the 
salvation  obtained  by  Christ  (de  Wette,  Hase, 
Grimm).  Sehleiermacher  thought  the  entire 
account  destitute  of  proof  (O.  L.,  II.,  {  99,  1). 

The  following  points  we  regard  as  clearly 
taught  in  the  New  Test.  1)  Christ,  during  the 
time  that  his  body  lay  in  the  grave,  manifested 
himself  to  the  departed  in  hades.  Whilst  £ph. 
4 :  imO,  may  not  be  cited  in  support  of  tnis 
view,  Paul  assumes  a  xora^Mtf  U^  rw  a^ooow 
in  Rom.  10  :  6-8.  But  in  Acts  2  :  31,  cf.  37,  it 
is  directly  said,  ore  ov  nmrthiifhf  {Xpiotb^)  tii 
odov,  and  in  Luke  23  :  43,  Jchur  nsjiures  the 
penitent  thief:  or^u^  jut'  ipuoi  lojf  iv  tCt  Kopo- 
5»09  (see  Hades),  2)  Christ  went  as  a  ftvtvpta 
to  the  dead  in  their  kingdom  ( 1  Pet.  3 :  18,  Ac. ; 
Acts  2  :  27).  3)  There  he  carried  on  his  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  (1  Pet.  3 :  19).  Whether 


Peter  meant  only  the  contempor&riet  of  Koab, 
or  all  who  died  before  Christ,  cannot  be  d^ 
cided  from  the  passnsB.  4)  Bat  from  4 :  6, 
vtxpoLf  twfyyni^  (cf.  5)  all  the  dead  seem  to  be 
meant.  The  object  of  this  preaching  is  stat^ 
(v.  6)  to  have  been  that  they  might  "  live  in  the 
spirit"  according  to  God's  plan  and  purpose  of 
mercy.  There  are  other  passaged,  which,  al- 
though they  do  not  explicitly  teach  a  DesceMiu, 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  ground. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  isonl  of  man, 
from  his  death  to  the  resurrection  at  the  oiwr du» 
tw  xoofiav,  occupies  a  middle  state  in  hades,  it  fol- 
lows from  the  kumanity  of  Christ,  that  he  moit 
have  shared  this  universal  lot  of  noankind    Bat 
as  he  submitted  to  this  only  in  fulfilment  of  ob^ 
dience  to  all  the  laws  of  bomanitj,  hades  had 
no  power  to  retain  this  sinless  second  Adam. 
His  Descensus,  therefore,  was  only  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  that  perfecting  process  (Ileb.  2: 10) 
through   which    the  divine-human    person  of 
Christ  passed  in  attaining  to  its  proper  (rw^ 
^{  ^i7(*    Hence  the  Descenstis  belongs  neither 
to  the  staitis  exinaniiionis,  nur  to  the  sialtus  oat' 
tationis,  but  is  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  represents  the  unity  of  both  — In  dete^ 
mining  the  soteriological  significance  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  among   the  dead,  ws 
must  assume  thAt  he  entered  the  realm  of  spirits 
in  his  own  proper  identity,  as  the  Ood-man,  is 
whom  Grod  has  fully  revealed  himself  to  mso, 
and  who,  therefore,  exerts  a  redemptive  porer 
in  all  ways.    His  very  entrance  into  that  mid- 
dle state  was  a  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  him,  his  presentation  of  himself  as  a  soul 
among  souls  was  in  itself  an  announcement  of 
the  absolute  fulness  of  truth  in  him,  the  maoi- 
festation  of  that  light  of  the  world  "which 
lighteth  every  man."    Filled  with   the  spirit 
and  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  redemptire 
virtue,  the  principle  of  salvation,  which  oonrti- 
tutes  hrs  being,  — -  the  saving  life-power  of  God 
which  dwells  absolutely  in  him,  is  there  im- 
parted personally  to  those,  who,  united  to  bin 
by  faith,  stand  in  living  communion  with  bio. 
—We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  resolt 
of  this  activity  of  Christ  among  the  dead,  ex* 
cepting  the  analory  afforded  by  the  operationi 
of  grace  in  this  life.     If  before  his  Ikscentvi 
hades  was  divided  into  Abraham's  bosom  and 
the  place  of  torments,  the  gulf  of  separation 
must  have  widened  after  Christ's  preaching 
there.— (See  J.  L.  Konio,  d.  Lehre  v.  Chr.  Hiil- 
lenf.:    Frankf.,   1842.     GiJDKit,  d.  Lehre  r.d. 
Ersch.  Jesu  Chr.  unter  d.Todten.:  Bern.,  1^^ 
Even  WiTSius.  Exercitt,  s,  in  symb.  ap.,  1730, 
thought :  de  descensu  tanium  ferme  disserietw- 
num  est,  quantum  est  muscartim,  guum  caietar 
maxime),  Qontt* 

'KelL punishments, — ^Immortality  is  the  desunj 
of  all  men,  but  eternal  life  is  secured  on!/  to 
those  who  become  partakers  of  the  divine  ii^c 
of  Christ,  and  thus  nave  been  bom  of  God,  and 
delivered  from  sin.  All  salvation  is  unchnn^^* 
ably  bound  to  real  life-communion  with  Cbrist. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  man  attains  his  true  deftio; 
only  in  the  realization  of  the  divine  imsg*  ^° 
himself,  his  eternal  misery  must  consist  in  that 
perversion  of  his  being  involved  in  his  alient^ 
don  from  Ood.    This  alienation  incrsiies,  ob^ 
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ectWely,  with  mnn's  bondage  to  his  selfish  ten- 
eney,  and  with  his  sinrul  decrease  of  liberty  to 
eturn  to  Ood.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the 
inreconciled  contradiction  between  the  true 
dea  of  man  and  his  actual  character,  it  is  a 
tate  of  punishment,  in  the  form  of  the  realized 
elation  of  evil  to  man's  nature  as  created  by 
^nd  for  Ood.  This  punishment  becomes  abso- 
ute  damnation  at  the  judgment  to  be  connected 
rith  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (Matt.  25 :  41 ; 

:  23 ;  Rev.  20  :  15).  But  the  condition  of  the 
ingodly,  before  and  after  that  event,  is  repre- 
en  ted  as  essentially  the  same. — The  New  Test, 
eta  forth  the  misery  of  the  lost  in  symbolical 
anpiage  (Mark  9  :  44, 46 ;  Matt  25  :  30 ;  Hch. 
0  :  27  :  2  Pet.  3  :  7 ;  2  Thess.  1  :  8.  9 ;  Rev. 
4  :  10,  11 ;  20:  15  ;  21 :  8).  These  expressions 
lave  from  the  first  been  variously  explained; 
ome  have  taken  them  figuratively  only,  others 
iterally.  Earlier  writers  speak  of  material  fire, 
'et  differing  from  terrestrial  fire.  Dante's  re- 
ireaentations  of  hell  were  considered  as  some- 
hing  more  than  poetic  fanoies.  The  body  as 
rell  as  the  soul  were  thought  subject  to  those 
punishments.  Though,  others  again,  explained 
he  punishments  as  chiefly  inward,  supposing  the 
ire  that  of  burning  passions,  or  an  unrestrained 
ense  of  guilt  (  Origtn^  ^.),  and  the  sting  of  hell 
0  consist  in  the  utter  impotence  of  the  damned 
Echart,  Duns  Seoius,  Ac.).  But  however  true 
t  may  be  that  the  punishments  of  hell  spring 
n  part  from  within  the  soul,  it  is  certain  that 
\m  inward  wretchedness  will  find  its  aggrava- 
injT  counterpart  in  external  circumstances.  For 
he  second  death  will  consist — 1)  in  a  self-con> 
iemning  exclusion  from  all  participation  in  the 
lappiness  of  eternal  life  in  heaven,  the  pcena 
famni,  or  mala  privaiita  of  older  theologians  ; 
!)  in  the  pana  aentnis  or  mala  positiva,  which 
pk\n  is  interna  and  externa,  viz.,  the  full  con- 
ciousness  of  deserved  damnation ;  the  unsolved 
ontradiotion  between  the  ideal  of  life,  and  its 
inpeless  perversion  into  confirmed  selfishness, 
onnectea  with  an  inherent  sense  of  ruin,  and 
.  restless  destruction  of  personal  existence :  con- 
uming  enmity  to  God  ;  unavoidable  association 
rith  the  lost;  the  agony  of  ungodly  desires 
rhich  cannot  be  appeased;  and  the  extreme 
nisery  of  their  external  condition.  —  As  to  the 
iicality  where  all  this  will  be  endured,  besides 
:nowing  that  there  will  be  no  place  for  it  in 
'  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwell- 
th  righthousness,"  we  can  designate  it  in  no 
•etter  terms  than  those  of  our  Lord  who  declares 
t  to  be  in  *' outer  darkness." — Although  the 
ternity  of  hell  punishments  has  been  frequently 
liaputed,  the  doctrine  is  stnmgly  asserted  in 
he  Scriptures,  not  only  in  single  passages 
Matt.  25  :  46,  cf.  41 ;  26 :  24 ;  Mark  9 :  43,  &c. ; 
4att.  12  :  32,  cf.  Mark  3  :  29 ;  Rev.  14  :  11  ; 
!0 :  10),  but  still  more  forcibly  by  the  general 
enor  of  the  New  Test.,  which  always  assumes 
hat  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  will  not,  in 
net,  prove  availing  for  all,  and  that  at  the 
econd  coming  of  Christ  there  will  not  only  be 

moral  separation  of  men,  but  that  the  true 
txof.  the  swftnjiia  fov  aiCtvof  tovrov  will  be 
ttained.  And  this  has  from  the  first  been  the 
loctrine  of  the  Ohnroh,  some  individuals  ex- 
epted,  08  Origm  and  some  of  his  ibllowen,  the 


school  of  Antioch,  many  Chiliast  and  pantheis- 
tic mystics,  and  later,  but  on  wholly  different 
grounds,  the  rationalists.  Indeed  the  doctrine 
must  follow  from  the  aelf -determining power  with 
which  God  has  been  pleased,  even  to  the  limita- 
tion of  his  own  absoluteness,  to  endow  man; 
hence  he  may  eternally  destroy  himself.  That 
many  wUl  do  it  is  plainly  declared  in  the  Bible, 
and  receives  further  corroboration  from  what 
we  sadly  witness  in  daily  life,  in  their  contempt 
of  the  only  plan  of  salvation.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  tne  Si)n,  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  —  (See  J.  F. 
CoTTA,  Hist,  succincta  dogm,  de  pcen,  infom. 
duratione :  TUb.,  1774.  J.  A.  Diktxlmatr,  com- 
menii  fanatici  aHoxaraatd^nat  ftdtttup  hurt,  an- 
iiqtior:  Altorf,  1769.  Erbkam,  in  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  1838,  2,  384-404).  Guder.* 

Hellenists  was  the  name  given  by  national 
Greeks  to  those  foreigners  who  adopted  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  language  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Ilellenixation  of  foreign  na- 
tions occurred,  from  times  immemorial,  every- 
where on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
where  the  two  elementscame  into  close  contact,  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  Greek  civilisation ; 
but  more  extensively,  and  in  connection  with 
political  principles,  since  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors,  especially  the  Seleucidse  ai^d 
Ptolemies,  who  carried  it  on  systematioallVt  and 
even  forcibly.  The  result  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
after  a  thousand  years,  was  very  small ;  but  for 
the  time  the  immediate  object,  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  government,  was  com- 
pletely attained.  The  immigration  of  Greek 
cohmists,  the  influence  of  the  cour^of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  army,  of  trade,  literature,  the  found- 
ing and  enlargement  of  numberless  towns  and 
cities,  all  this  finally  accomplished  more  than 
the  sword  was  able  to  do  in  this  direction. 

But  now  there  existed  also,  in  the  nations  of 
Semitic  origin,  an  instinct  to  travel  and  to  trade, 
and  the  Jews  especially  followed  it.  On  this 
account  it  happened,  that  the  stream  of  Greek 
immigration  was  met  with  the  stream  of 
Jewish  emigration,  which  also  cast  itself 
upon  the  young  Macedonian  cities,  gained  a 
footing  everywhere,  animated  commerce  and 
industry,  and  developed  that  innate  spirit  of 
speculation,  which  has  remained  to  this  day  the 
most  prominent  trait  of  the  Jewish  character. 
These  two  streams,  however,  did  not  mingle. 
For  the  same  legislation,  whose  material  side 
was  so  easily  stripped  off,  stamped  upon  the 
nation  a  culture  so  peculiar,  and,  what  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  so  pre-eminently  religious  and 
moral,  together  with  an  aversion  to  foreigners 
so  personal,  that  an  absorption  of  it  by  the 
Greeks  was  impossible;  much  rather,  notwith- 
standing all  other  approaches,  everything  that 
was  connected  with  their  faith  made  a  gulf  so 
wide  between  the  two  nations,  that  it  not  only 
protected  their  faith  from  every  danger  and 
temptation,  and  preserved  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, but  also  aroused  every  bad  passion  which 
could  separate  them.  In  such  relations  it  is  a 
question  of  the  highest  interest  to  inquire  in 
what  measure  the  Jewish  element  yielded  to  or 
resisted  foreign  infiuenoe,  in  other  words,  what 
spheres  of  public  and  private  life,  what  sides  of 
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the  national  character  were  moat  affected  and 
cbanKcd  hy  the  Ilellenizatton.  The  anHwering 
of  this  qaention  will  bring  before  us  the  image 
of  IlelleniBtic  Judaism. 

The  Jews  were  not  so  ekilled  in  the  arts  and 
learned  in  the  sciences  as  not  to  need  foreign 
teachers.  They  possessed  but  a  small  degree 
of  the  warlike  spirit,  and  this  was  connected 
with  sacred  traditions  and  religious  ideas,  by 
which  it  was  removed  from  the  common  politi- 
cal sphere.  Commerce  is,  in  its  nature,  cosmo- 
politan ;  every  step  forward  in  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
neoause  the  Jews  did  not  regard  it  as  such.  By 
means  of  it  the  two  neighboring  and  jealous 
ruling  houses  sought  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  soil  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tion which  separated  them,  and  each  minister- 
ing largely  to  the  Jewish  greed  for  gain,  they 
entirely  blunted  the  national  conservative  sense 
of  honor.  If  the  Jews  had  not  possessed  so 
powerful  a  restraint  in  their  religion,  they  would 
then  already  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Greeks. 
The  best  proof  of  this,  apart  from  the  affectation 
of  assuming  Greek  names,  is,  that  wherever 
the  two  came  into  contact,  the  Jews  surrendered 
that  which  is  most  precious  and  peculiar  to  a 
nation  —  their  language,  with  an  ease  almost 
an  paralleled  in  historv.  But  in  spite  of  this 
wonderful  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  Jews 
to  feel  at  home  in  foreign  elements  and  even  to 
forget  the  language  of  their  fathers,  their  reli- 
gious faith,  as  already  remarked,  raised  a  high 
wall  of  partition  between  them  and  foreign  na- 
tions. Far  removed  as  they  might  be  from 
home,  and  powerful  as  were  the  temptations  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  apostasy  was  ever  the 
unfrequent  exception.  Wherever  there  were 
Jews,  there  were  also  synagogues,  the  strong- 
holds of  the  national  spirit  and  the  targets  of 
foreign  antipathy. 

Here  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject, 
when  it  becomes  important  for  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  where  the  more  profound  con- 
templation of  it  clearly  reveals  the  high  provi- 
dential connection  existing  between  the  desti- 
nies and  relations  of  nations.  The  transforma- 
tion of  Hebrew  Jews  into  Hellenists  is  not  only 
of  statistical  or  philological  interest;  its  conse* 
quences  reached  farther  and  wider.  The  Hel- 
lenization  of  Judaism,  now  already  not  only 
means  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and 
of  Greek  customs  by  Jews,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  bringingof  Jewish  faith  and  doctrines  nearer 
to  the  Greek  population,  at  a  period  when 
heathenism  was  approaching  an  unavoidable 
caUistrophe.  Its  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men  was  already  broken ;  doubt,  science,  and 
immorality  were  undermining  it,  and  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  an  insipid,  unpoetical, 
foreign  superstition  took  the  place  of  religious 
conviction.  However,  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals, who  were  not  able  to  find  satisfaction, 
either  in  the  intoxication  of  the  senses,  the 
abstractions  of  philosophy,  or  in  the  delusions 
of  the  mysteries  and  secret  sciences.  These 
often  found  their  way  to  the  synagogue,  where 
they  learned  to  know  the  God  of  Israel,  edified 
themselves  by  prayer,  praise,  and  preaching,  as  | 


never  before  at  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  tbi 
female  sex  pspecially  soon  and  in  large  numben 
took  part  in  exercises,  for  which  heatbeDiaa 
had  no  equivalent. 

If  now.  on  the  one  hand,  Hellenistic  Judsisa 
broke  the  way  for  a  better  religion,  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  population,  so  on  the  other.  ih< 
peculiar  development  to  which  it  was  sabjected 
oy  its  foreign  surroundings  modified  the  f amis- 
mental  elements  of  the  Jewish  character.    W« 
can  say,  in  general,  that  in  the  populoos  rcoi- 
mercial  cities,  amid  the  tnmaU  and  oonfusi-jn 
of  dialects  and  businees,  where  what  was  na- 
tional and  peculiar  was  banished  to  the  nam'T 
limits  of  day,  place,  and  hour,  while  thini^a  com- 
mon and  uniting  ruled  exclueively  everyvhere 
else,  whore,  so  to  speak,  u  freer  atmosphere  div 
sipated  the  heavy  fog  of  narrow-hearted  and 
local  prejudices,  the  Jews  gradually  miwt  br 
disposed  to  judge  less  unfavorably  what  vis 
foreign,  to  acknowledge  the  universally  homin, 
without  any  danger  to  their  monotheism.    IV 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  outside  of  Jero* 
salem,  the  public  Jewish  worship  consisted  onij 
in   the  above-named  exercises,    there  was  do 
offering  of  sacrifices,  and  oonseqaeotly  it  most 
lose  its  importance  for  the   reflecting.     Toe 
Hellenist,  without  wishing  or  knowing  it,  be- 
came more  and  more  freed  from  the  beads  i^ 
Lovitico-pharisaio  traditions;  he  bad  preachers. 
no  priests;  and  this  change  did,  by  no  oiean<. 
proceed  from  indifference;  it  was  the  natora 
result  of  the  circumstances.    We  do  not  6t;  bf 
this,  that  all  Jews  speaking  Greek  were  io  the 
same  manner  raised  above  the  exclusive  \\ev^ 
of  those  speaking  Hebrew — the  aots  of  the  Ap<»- 
tles  give  proofs  of  the  contrary.     However,  it 
is  just  the  way  in  which  the  gospel  was  spread, 
that  shows  what  powerful  assistance  the  circom- 
stances  described  above  furnished.     The  gospel 
already  as  preached  by  Jesus,  made  a  marked 
separation  netween  the  essential  and  non^asen- 
tial  in  religion,  contrasted  love  and  sacrifice, 
the  worship  on  Gerixim  or  Zioo  and  in  spirit 
and  truth,  recognised  true  faith  also  outside  of 
Israel,  and  offered  salvation  to  all  natioo*^ 
things,  which,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  moR 
intelligible  to  a  Hellenistic  mind,  if  not  alwajs 
consistently  more  acceptable.    Those  diaeiples, 
who  were  the  eloquent  bearers  of  this  side  of 
the  message,   were  all  Hellenists,  and  tbeir 
preaching  found  the  best  soil  among  the  Helleo* 
ists.    In  Palestine,  where  the  Jew  was  at  boms 
and  wished  to  be  his  own  master,  the  heathen 
was  doubly  unwelcome,  in  whatever  form  he 
came ;  he  was  called  the  sinner,  the  uogodir. 
the    unrighteous,    simply   because    be  was  s 
foreigner.     National  pr^udice  was  the  source 
of  moral  self-overestimation  which,  at  the  mo^ 
time,  resisted  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  Maoj 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  refused  to  accepts 
gospel  that  they  must  receive  in  common  witli 
the  unciroumcised ;  at  Antioch  not  oalj  the 
market,  but  also  the  synagogue,  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  common  to  both.     How  deep  the 
gulf  was  between  the  two  elements  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  when  the  Church  was  first  established, 
we  learn  from  this  circumstance,  that  already 
where  the  Church  is  first  spoken  of  (Aetsi)). 
mention  is  made  of  an  unhappy  diwati6liKt><>o, 
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he  occasion  of  which  was  plainly  a  trifling  cir- 
umstnnce,  the  real  cnusc,  however,  being  the 
mtional  antipathy.  We  commie  to  exegesis 
he  application  of  the  ideas  here  developed,  for 
he  better  underntanding  of  the  text  and  history 
>f  the  New  Testament.        Ed.  Reuss. — fieck. 

Hellenistio  Idiom  is  the  current  designa- 
ion  of  that  mode  of  speech,  which  was  employed 
)y  the  Jews  who  either  lived  among  the  Ureeks 
>r  had  intercourse  with  them.  From  the  pre- 
ceding article  it  roust  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
hat  the  Jews  did  not  obtain  their  knowledge 
)f  Greek  by  education,  as  the  Romans  did, 
)ut  through  direct  intercourse  in  practical 
ife.  For  such  the  chief  matter  was  not,  that 
hey  should  be  able  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
be  foreign  language  in  its  peculiarity,  but  only 
)e  able  to  make  themselves  understood  in  com- 
non  life,  have  a  stock  of  words  large  enough  to 
liitittfy  tiie  wants  of  material  and  social  rela- 
loiis,  and  possess  the  necessary  facility  in 
ipeaking,  in  which  dcfiniteness  of  meaning  is 
Dure  important  than  correctness  of  expression, 
i'loreover,  the  Jews  in  the  Greek  commercial 
titles  not  only  learned  the  Greek  in  this  way 
rith  rapid  ease,  but,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
earned their  native  language  equally  rapidly, 
\T  ceased  to  use  it  gradually  in  the  family,  just 
n  order  to  learn  the  Greek  more  quickly,  so 
hat  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  second  or  third 
;eneration  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  learn 
t  from  the  Greeks. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  must  call  atten- 
ion  to  a  circumstance,  which  was  formerly  only 
rery  imperfet-tly  known,  and  on  this  account 
ed  to  uijiny  mistakes  in  judging  of  facts  which 
ire  licre  to  be  considered.  At  the  time  when 
he  commingling  of  nations  began  to  assume 
arj;e  proportions,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
juents  of  Alexander,  the  Greek  language  suf- 
ered  changes  lasting  and  comprehensive  enough 
0  arouse  The  attention  of  scholars  and  to  give 
•isc  to  studies,  from  which  proceeded,  for  the 
irst  time  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  science 
)f  philology.  These  changes  were  manifold  in 
heir  cliaracter.  It  is  of  least  importance  to 
loto,  that  the  Greek  language  was  compelled 
o  take  up  many  foreign  words,  Egyptian,  Per- 
lian,  Semitic,  the  names  of  animals,  plants, 
'aw  materials,  fabrics,  implements,  arrange- 
ncnts  of  public  and  private  life  of  various  kinds. 
it  is  more  remarkable,  that,  together  with  the 
lew  political  order  of  things,  which  created 
;rc:it  kingdoms  and  pushed  the  petty  States 
ind  their  narrow-minded  policy  into  the  back- 
ground, proceeded  also  the  fusion  of  the  local 
iiuh'cts  into  a  common  Greek  universal  lan- 
;uage.  Of  course,  the  common  man  at  Athens 
continued  to  speak  the  Attic,  at  Sparta  the 
3«)ric,  at  Halicarnassus  the  Ionic  dialect,  but 
hey  mutually  approached  each  other  on  n 
nidille  ground,  especially  in  the  new  cities, 
vhere  the  population  was  not  of  the  same  origin, 
inally  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  This  com- 
non  language,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
;he  Athenian  spirit,  developed  itself  from  the 
)asis  of  the  Attic  dialect.  But  in  the  same  de- 
cree in  which  it  became  the  common  language, 
t  also  became  mixed,  in  that  it  took  up  lingual 
natorials  of  different  local  origin,  or  produced 


something  altogether  new.  We  know  io  part 
from  the  old  grammarians  themselves  how,  and 
how  far,  this  was  the  case ;  they  note  the  separ 
rate  manifestations  rubrically  or  alphabetically, 
or  critically  ;  and  our  better  lexicons,  especially 
those  for  the  New  Test.,  contain  these  notices. 
New  forms  of  inflexion,  especially  in  verbs, 
were  formed  ;  nouns  changed  their  gender ;  cer- 
tain characteristic  derivative  final  syllables  be- 
came prominent,  or  were  changed;  lost  roots 
were  restored,  or  those  in  use  were  supplanted 
by  derivatives;  known  words  assumed  new 
meanings ;  figurative  modes  of  speech,  formerly 
belonging  to  an  artificial  style,  were  used  in  the 
language  of  common  conversation,  or  vulgar  ex- 
pressions were  honored  with  literary  citizen- 
ship ;  new  ideas,  and  still  more  the  plastic  power 
of  the  language,  created  new  words  continuallr, 
which  were  as  picturesque  and  expressive  lo 
their  composition  as  rich  and  national  in  their 
power  and  naturalness.  Much,  also,  that  we 
meet  with  for  the  first  time  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Macedonian  period,  may  indeed  be  older, 
but  may  have  been  then  first  brought  out  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  vulgar  language,  or  from  a 
more  remote  province  into  the  focus  of  the  new 
metropolitan  civilization. 

This  last  remark  leads  us  still  further.  The 
Greek  tribe,  which  gained  dominion  through 
Alexander,  and  w^iich  was  the  farthest  scattered 
and  the  most  influential,  was  that  one  which 
hitherto  had  relatively  manifested  the  least  in- 
tellectual life.  It  is  certainly,  therefore,  not 
without  reason,  that  a  Macedonian  coloring  of 
the  later  Greek  language  has  been  spoken  of. 
From  Alexandria  proceeded  a  tendency,  which 
not  only  gave  tone  to  the  customs  and  character 
of  the  Greek  nation,  but  also  especially  to  its 
language.  Hero  especially  were  combined  all 
the  productive  powers  of  social  culture,  com- 
merce, art,  science,  and  literature,  in  order  to 
found  an  intellectual  kingdom.  With  justice, 
therefore,  an  Alexandrian  dialect  is  spoken  of, 
with  which  we  are  also  acquainted  especially 
through  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Test.,  which  were 
made  here,  and  of  which  some  modern  critics 
even  affirm,  that  it  was  the  dialect  which  the 
Apostles  employed  in  their  writings.  If  this 
affirmation  were  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  further,  that  the  present  lingual  form  of 
the  printed  Greek  text  of  the  New  Test,  had  a 
later  origin,  at  the  time  when  Alexandrian  cul- 
ture and  its  influence  were  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  Byzantium  became  the  centre  of 
literary,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  life. 

Without  pursuingthese  investigations  further, 
we  will  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  what  became 
of  the  Greek  language  in  the  hands  of  the  Ori- 
entals, and  especially  within  the  sphere  of  a 
religious  application.  Here  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance at  once  meets  us. .  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  Mosaic  pentateuch  was  translated  into 
Greek  at  Alexandria  already  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Ptolemy;  at  a  time,  therefore,  when 
a  generation  of  Jews  flourished,  whose  immedi- 
ate ancestors  were  the  first  who  were  com- 
pelled to  speak  Greek.  The  history  of  this  ver- 
sion, it  is  true,  is  now  very  fabulous;  but  we 
will  certainly  not  err,  if  we  refer  it  to  a  felt 
ecclesiastical  want,  and  not  to  a  princely  ca- 
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price,  as  is  commonly  done.  The  first  look  into 
ibis  version  nhuws  with  what  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  lungusge  it  was  undertaken. 
"We  do  not  refer  here  tu  such  miscakes  as  orif^i- 
nated  from  a  defective  hermeneutics  on  the 
part  uf  the  translators,  or  from  a  corrupted  text, 
but  to  the  numberless  examples  of  Greek  ex- 
preiistuns  wronglj  applied,  which  had  not  the 
meaning  given  to  them,  and  to  the  Hebrew  con- 
siruutions.  For  many  ideas  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  (to  say  nothing  of  economical  or 
political)  life,  adequate  Greek  expressions  were 
altogether  wanting;  for  many  more  the  un- 
learned translators  had  none ;  and,  being  fami- 
liar only  with  the  language  of  the  market  and 
exchange,  they  selected  without  hesitation  such 
expresKions  as  were  equivalent  in  common  life, 
without  any  reference  to  the  uMtu  loquendi.  We 
bavo  lung  been  acquainted,  through  the  Bible, 
with  such  manncribros,  and  wo  are  no  longer 
offended  in  many  cases  at  the  Hebrew  phrases; 
but  what  must  a  Greek  have  thought  when  he 
heard  such  expressions  as  those :  all  flesh,  seed, 
•nare,  heathen,  fruit  of  the  loins,  upright  heart, 
Ottp,  tongue,  lip  of  the  sea,  to  t^eek  the  soul, 
Anointed,  to  walk,  etc.?  The  particles,  ml  ways 
the  most  difficult  in  learning  a  foreign  language, 

fave  the  Jew  no  trouble,  lor  they  remained  Ue- 
rew  ;  the  oath  clothed  itself  as  yet  in  the  ellii>- 
tical  formula  of  condition  ;  the  universal  cupula 
also  performed  its  manifold  service  in  the  new 
vesture;  the  9iatu»  consb-ucHis  served  the  cus- 
tomary relations ;  indirect  address,  participial 
construction,  pareAthcsis,  subordination  of  pro- 
position, fine  distinction  of  prefixes,  with  their 
changing  cases,  the  conjunctions  and  moods,  all 
levelled  and  smoothed  themselves  into  the  clear, 
simple,  artless  structure  of  the  sentences  of  the 
Old  Test.  Such  a  theory  and  practice  of  trans- 
lation wtus  an  invaluable  blessing  for  Judait^ni, 
but  is  nut  yet  sufficiently  prized  by  history.  We 
venture  the  assertion,  that  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish-Greek  language  uf  the  Bible  was  the 
first  and  most  inditipensable  pre-requisite  for 
the  further  and  lasting  influence  of  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  propagated 
in  the  schools.  The  Hebrew  spirit  »o  perfectly 
rules  the  Greek  body  in  it,  that  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  us  foreigners,  at  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  understand  the  seventy  trauslators,  to 
go  back  to  the  original  text. 

But  what  was  thus  far  the  effect  of  natural  re- 
lations in  the  way  described,  soon  became  a  co- 
operative cause.  The  Alexandrian  Bible  be- 
came, to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  IloUenists, 
what  the  Koran  was  later  for  the  Arabs,  or 
Luther's  translation  for  the  Germans,  and  this 
the  more  so,  because  the  so-called  Hellenistic 
literature  was  essentially  religious.  Still  we 
meet  with  important  various  colorings,  and  we 
must  examine  the  causes  which  pruduced  them. 
There  were  several. 

The  first  is  that  all  authors  did  not  possess 
the  talent  for  language.  As  a  matter  uf  course, 
some  among  the  Jews  were  more,  others  less 
gifted  by  nature,  had  less  opportunity,  or  did 
not  seek  it,  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Apart  from  the  fact,  thereftire,  that 
we  find  some  among  the  so-called  Apocrypha 
mere  translations  of  the  Old  Test.,  it  will  nut 


appear  strange  to  as,  if  the  legends  in  this 
collection  beiur  tbe  character  of  the  most  vnl^tt 
Hellenistic  mode  of  expression,  as  the  one  ni«»Ef 
natural   to  the  sphere  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded,  and    for  which   thej   were   denigned, 
whilst    the    talented    author  of   the  Bovk  of 
Wisdom  approaches  nearer  to  tbe  Greek  spirit 
in  form  and  expression.      If  we    pass  to  the 
Apostles   and    their  eontemponmes,  certainly 
no  one  will  at  this  day  deny  that  m  strikiof 
difference  exists  between  the  different  books  uf 
the  New  Test,  ns  regards  style.     As  pru<if  uf 
this,  we  need  not  compare  the  two  extremes, 
the  EpiKtle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Matthew  differs  from  Luke,  Luke  fn»m  John; 
and  Paul  from  all;  and,  in  the  absence  of  ail 
tnidition,  the  first  glance,  at  tho  first  Epistle  of 
Juhn  for  instance,  apart  from  its  contefit«,  wuald 
ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  fourth  gt>speL 
If  we  inquire,  now,  wherein  do  these  peculiari- 
ties of  style  exiMt?  we  are  brought  to  the  second 
cause  of  the  changes  in  tbe  Hellenic  idiom. 

The  kernel  of  a  language  is   tho    words  of 
which  it  consists.  At  this  time  already  a  gradoal 
change  began  to  take  plac^  in  the  material  uf 
Ilellenistio  idiom.     On  the  one    hand,   it  was 
modified  by  the  tran^fiirmation  of  the  later  He> 
brew,  on  the  other,  it  enriched  itself  from  tbe 
Greek.     We  need  noc  detain  ourselves  with  tbe 
last  fact     It  was  natural  that  the  acquisitions 
in  this  direction  should  increase,  and  that  af- 
reet and  well-selected   expi*es»ions   shnnld    be 
found  in  the  New  Tc$(t.,  of  which  the  old  Alex- 
andrian translators  made  no  nse,  or  aL«o  soch 
as  are  found  more  after  genuine  Hellenic  than 
Hebrew  analogy.     Luke,  and  even  the  £pi.%tle 
of  James,  furnish  us  with  intercKting  examples 
of  this  kind.     But  the  spirit  of  Palestinian  cul- 
ture also  reacted  continually  upon  the  languaf^e. 
A  dialect  modelled  after  the  Animate  gradually 
took  the  place  of  the  old  classic  Hebrew,  which 
not  only  continued  to  use  grammatiiAl  absurdi- 
tien,  but  alfo  particular  expressions  and  trophes» 
which  were  foreign  to  the  Old  Test.,  ex.  ^.,  to 
taste  of  death,  to  free  fnim  death,  to  iiiose  and 
bind,  flesh  and   blood,  this  and   the  world  to 
come,  demoniac,  powers  or  deeds  of  p<iwer  for 
miracles,  to  remove  mountains,  a  cximel  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which,  however, 
were  familiar  to  the  Hellenists  of  tho  later  gene- 
rations from  infancy,  and  were  bmuKht  orerby 
them.     Indeed,  apart  fnim  the  newer  Arama- 
i>ims,  the  period  of  the  New  Test  is  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  modes  of  expression,  which,  al- 
though very  old  as  to  their  roots,  now  for  the 
first  became  more  universal  in  derived  meanings 
forms,  and  applications,  ex.gr,^  way   for  tea- 
dency,  bowels  for  svmpathy,  unclean  spirits, 
and  many  others.    Isut  infinitely  more  import- 
ant than  the  two  sources  of  change  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit 
and  the  ideas  awakened  by  it.     Hundreds  of 
important  and   deeply  significant  expressi«tDS, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  all  modern  ho- 
guages,  were  created  by  the  first  disciples  who 
spoke  Greek.    Such  are  faith,  grace,   works, 
mystery,  flesh  and  blood,  spiritual,  rederoptioa, 
saints.  Saviour,  messenger,  regeneration,  gospel, 
to  justify,  to  save,  to  edify,  to  aa^aken,  and 
numberless  others.    To  sum  up,  in  a  word,  the 
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lellenietio  idiom  wan  slayitblj  bound  to  trans- 
iting during  the  Jewiiih  period;  during  tbo 
!liri8tian  it  was  free  and  creatiTe. 

FidaII^,  as  regards  the  more  intellectual  ele- 
lents  ot  the  science  of  language,  it  will  not  be 
ifficult  to  show,  that  each  uf  the  writers  of  the 
lew  Test,  used  them  differently.  Juhn,  ex.  gr., 
low  altogether  Hebraic  the  ditipositiun  of  his 
iropdsitions  I  huw  simple  the  connection  of  his 
liuughtsl  In  his  constantly  recurring  so*  and 
ly  their  is  no  Greek  spirit.  Huw  differently 
.0  the  thoughts  wea?e  themselves  into  rheturi- 
al  periods  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
be  mtrodttctioQ  of  Luke,  and  in  some  of  the 
ddresses  of  the  second  part  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Ipostles  I  And  in  Paul  we  can  clearly  distin- 
;ui8h  the  currents  of  the  soul  wrestling  with 
be  language,  which  is  not  suiScient  fur  the 
buughts:  Jewish  dialectics,  with  its  incomplete 
yllugisms,  its  citations  crossing  the  natural 
low  of  i^peech,  its  everything  that  can  make  the 
rord  dark  aiid  the  sentence  unpleasant,  and 
rith  it  that  captivating  rhetoric  of  the  heart, 
he  genuine  outflow  of  the  new  life,  which  re- 
lecib  the  internal  wealth  of  feeling  and  intui- 
ion  in  the  external  wealth  uf  synonyms  and 
Igures. 

A  few  historical  and  critical  remarks,  in  con- 
!lu^ion  upon  the  treatises  un  this  subject. 

The  phiiulogicai  learning  of  the  period  of  the 
'estoraiion  uf  learning  and  of  the  Reformation 
vas  out  sufficient  to  fathom  iL  Still  it  is  de- 
lerving  uf  mention,  that  classically  educated 
nen,  buch  as  H.  Stephanus  and  Beza,  were  on 
1)6  way  correctly  to  apprehend  the  peculiarity 
>f  the  style  of  the  New  Test.,  but  their  investi- 
gations lack  completeness  and  connection.  In 
ihe  firbt  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  a  mistaken  theo- 
logical zeal  earnestly  took  up  the  investi^tion, 
l)ut  conducted  it,  as  regards  the  material,  alto- 
gether Muperficialiy  and  one-sidedly,  and  as  re- 
gards the  motive  of  decision,  transferred  it  from 
ibe  sphere  of  history  to  that  of  a  dogmatic  for- 
mula. We  refer  to  the  endless  quarrel  about 
the  Uebretgrisms  of  the  New  Test.  The  course 
df  this  unrefreshing.  and,  on  the  whole,  fruitless 
controversy,  is  related  in  Morun  Acroas  hetinen., 
1797.  T.  1..  in  Flanck's  Einl.  in  die  Theol..  II.. 
p.  42,  hqq.,  in  the  Jena  Program m  by  Eich- 
ttddt,  1845,  etc.  We  will  simply  remark  with 
regard  to  it,  that  already  the  circumstance,  that 
the  treatises  almost  ezcluHively  referred  to  the 
Old  Test.,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  New,  is 
infficieut  evidence,  that  they  were  not  on  the 
tray  to  get  at  the  truth.  And  even  now.  when 
d  bright  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  the  united  labors  uf  many  theologians,  of 
whom  we  will  only  mention  J.  F.  Fischer,  J.  F. 
Schleusner,  C.  G.  Bretschneider,  II.  Planck,  G, 
Bd.  Winer,  Chjis.  Abr.  Wahl,  Ohas.  G.  Wilke. 
J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Ghas.  G.  Gersdorf,  whose 
thorough  grammatical  and  lexicographical  re- 
sults aitfu  have  fuund  their  way  into  all  the  best 
coiunientaries  on  the  New  Test.,  it  must  still  be 
said,  that  the  pruvince  of  ante-Christian  Ilellen- 
iRm  has  been  relatively  but  little  cultivated. 
Thankworthy  contributions  are  made  by  single 
ezegetioai  works  on  the  Apocryphal  books, 
such  as  Thiersch's  work  on  the  Alexandrian 
Pentateuch,  1841 ;  but  a  grammar  is  altogether 


wanting,  and  the  Lexicon,  even  in  its  latest 
form  (Schkustieri,  Thesaurus,  1820),  is  little  else 
than  a  concordance,  from  which,  it  is  true,  maj 
be  seen  the  exegetical  mistakes  of  the  transla- 
tors, but  which  given  but  little  insight  into  the 
richness  of  the  language. 

All  the  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Geschiohte  des  Neuen  Testam.^ 
Ed,  Beusn,  2t6  Aufgabe,  2  41,  sq. 

£d.  Kxuss.  —  Beck, 

Helvetio  Confeftsions.  —  The  first  Helveiic 

Conjession.  —  The  Kt^formed  Confessions  of 
the  Swiss,  as  ^*the  Ch-isiian  ItUroduction" 
(1023),  the  articIeM  of  the  Jienie  VisputeUion 
(1528),  ZwinyWt  Confession  of  Faith,  or  fidei 
ratio  ad  Carolum  rof/i.  \mp.  (1530),  ana  hit 
exposiiio  fidei  ad  Franciscum  Fraucortim  regem, 
finally  the  Basle  Confession  of  1534,  were  gene* 
rally  unanimous  in  their  views  to  about  1535. 
But  there  was  still  wanting  a  common  confei^ 
sion  for  all  the  SwIks  churches.  This  want  wa« 
relieved  in  the  fulluwing  way.  —  It  is  known 
that  the  Strasburger  theologians,  who  to  this 
time  still  adhered  tu  the  Reformed  Confessions, 
and  amung  them  CKpecially  Bucer^  zealously 
endeavored,  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  polf 
tical  reasons,  to  reconcile  the  differences  exist* 
ing  between  the  Swiss  and  Saxon  doctrines. 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  to  these 
efforts  in  1535.  Luther  was  more  mode* 
rate,  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Swiss  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  urged  the 
Prutestants  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  Germany^ 
to  union,  all  this  made  the  closest  combination 
of  the  Swiss  orders,  and  also  the  avoidance  of  all 
controversy  with  Luther  and  his  adherents  very 
desirable.  Bucer  renewed  his  efforts  to  promote 
thi^  end.  He  found  a  most  willing  associate  in 
Myconius  of  Basic.  The  latter,  in  connection 
with  his  colleague  Simon  Qryndus  (tl541)  and 
Leo  Judas,  Conrad  FellicaUf  Theod.  Bibliander 
of  Zurich,  brought  to  pass  a  convocation,  at 
which  the  Reformed  doctrines  as  opposed  tu  the 
Lutheran  were  discussed,  and  a  formula  was 
conHtructed,  which,  holding  fast  what  was  in- 
dispensable,  sought,  in  an  ironical  way,  to  pro- 
mote peace  within  Protestantism.  But  the  am- 
biguities and  concealments  of  Bucer's  attempts 
at  union  hitherto  had  proven  so  tortuous,  and 
had  caused  so  much  mistrust  in  Switzerland, 
that  many  expected  nothing  fnmi  compromise 
formulas  in  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Berne  especially  opposed 
most  decidedly  Bucer's  unionism  and  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  above-named  theologians, 
as  too  yielding  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It 
proposed  a  C(»nvention  of  all  the  ReAirmed 
churches  of  Switzerland,  to  take  into  consider!^ 
tion  the  matter  of  a  confession.  This  proposal 
was  approved  from  all  sides,  and  the  convention 
assembled  Jan.  30,  1536,  at  Basle,  being  com- 
posed of  spiritual  and  temporal  delegates. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Bullinger,  Leo 
Judce,  of  Zurich,  Megander,  of  Berne,  Myconius, 
and  Grj/natis,  of  Basle.  The  first  and  the  two 
last  named  were  appointed  a  committee  by  the 
convention,  to  construct  the  confession.  Leo 
Judce  and  Megander  were  added  to  them.  The 
labors  of  the  committee  were  already  pretty  far 
advanced,  when   the  Strasburger  theologian^ 
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Bucer  and  CapUo^  also  nrriTod  in  Basle.    It  can- 
not be  said,  that  Iheir  arrival  was  generally  verj 
acceptable.     Bullingtr  and  Judce  insisted  even 
that  they  be  not  admitted  to  the  sesHions.    They 
were  at  last,  huwever,  admitted,  but  nut  allowed 
to  vote.  —  The  oonfession  produced  by  this  con- 
vention was  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin 
the  second  Basle,  but  from  the  authority  from 
which  it  proceeded,  tbe^r^^  Helvetic  confession. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Latin,  but,  at  the 
request  of  Leo  Juda,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man.   This  official  version  was  approved  and 
accepted  by  all  the  delegates  as  a  conimbn  con- 
fcsttiun,  which,  as  was  expressly  resolved,  dare 
not  in  the  least  be  changed  by  any  rank.    The 
Latin  edition,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared,  eppe- 
cially  to  the  Zurichers,  to  approach  to  the  Lu- 
theran usus  loquaidi  in  some  expressions,  and 
was  opposed  on  this  account.     Ihc  Latin  text 
was  therefore  officially  revised   and   corrected 
according  to  the  appnjved  German  edition  by 
Myconius  and  Gryn'ans.    Therefore  the  dele- 
gates assembled  again  in  March,  and  after  re- 
newed examination  of  the  whole   matter,  the 
confession,  also  the  improved  Latin  edition,  was 
finally  adopted  and  subscribed  as  the  common 
confession  of  the  Swiss  churches. 

The  German  edition  bears  the  title:  "Ein 
gemeine  bekantnus  des  helgen  waren  und  ural- 
ten  Christlichen  gloubens  und  unsern  Mittbur- 
gern  und  gluubgenosscn,  ZUrich.  Bern.  Basell. 
Straszburg.  Constenz.  Santgalln.  Schaffhusn. 
Millhusen.  Biel,  &c.,  Z.  B.  Basell  uffgerichtgeor- 
dnet  und  gmacht,"  &c.,  Im  1530.  The  Latin 
title  is  briefly  this :  Ecclesiarum  per  Helvetiam 
eonfessio  fidti  summaria  et  generalis  in  hoc  edita, 
quod  de  ea  exisiimare  pits  omnibvs  liceat. 

The  origin  and  object  of  this  confession,  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  circumstances  under 
which  it  arose,  are  of  such  a  character  that  it 
xnust  be  regarded  as  an  important  confession' of 
faith  of  the  Hcformed  Church.      It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  discuss  every  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  articles  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  those 
on  ihe  doctrine  of  ike  sacraments.    For  further 
information  we  refer  to  Kiemet/er*s  collection. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  sacrament  it  affirms, 
that  the  sacramenta  are  first  rerum  arcananim 
symbola,  but  then  not  nuda  signa,  but  symbolu 
qxia  signis  simttl  et  rebus  constant.     The  signa 
are  received  by  the  mouth,  tlie  res  by  the  believ- 
ing soul.     In  baptism  the  water  is  the  signmn, 
but  the   res  ipsa  is  regeneratio  adoptioque  in 
populum  Dei,     In  the  Lord'n  Supper  the  bread 
and  wine  are  the  signum,  the  res  is  communicatio 
corporis  dfjmini,  parta  salus  et  peccatorum  re- 
missio.      'i'huH    then   the   sacraments   are  not 
merely  iesserce   quaedam  societalis    cJiristiance^ 
but  also  gratice  divince  symbola,  of  that  kind, 
however,  "«<  omnis  virtus  salcifica  uni  domino 
iramscribatur**  (Art.  21).     The  baptism  of  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  is  proper,  because 
they  are  born  among  the  people  of  God,  and 
their  election  must  be  pie  presumed — prcesertim 
qxtum  de  eorum  eleciione  pie  est  prcesumendum 
(Art.  22).     Especially  remarkable  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
Art.  23 :  Casnam  vero  mysticam,  in  qua  dominus 
corpus  et  sanguinem  suum,  id  est,  seipsum  suis 


vere  ad  hoc  offered,  tU  magis  magisqtu  n  Ulii 
vivat  et  iili  in  ipso.  Non  quod  pani  ei  vino  c<b'- 
pus  et  sanguis  domini  vel  naturalUcr  uniojUer, 
vel  hie  localiter  includantur,  vel  uUa  hue  carnali 
proisentia  statuaniur.  Sed  quod  pants  et  viuvm 
ex  institutione  domini  symhola  siiit^  quibus  ob 
ipso  domino,  per  ecclesice  mintsierium,  vera  of^ 
ports  et  sanguinis  ejus  communication  non  in  peri- 
iurum  teniris  cibum,  sed  in  ceternee  mice  alimo- 
niam  exhibeatur. 

The  antitheses  against  the  Luthemn  doctrines 
are  very  clear  and   decided.     Opposed  to  the 
presence  of  the  glorified  body  and  blcxHl  in  every 
particle  of  the  bread,  is  the  characteristic  quali- 
fication id  est  seipsum,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
camalis  prcesentia  to  the    oral    manducatioa. 
Art.  21,  and  the  words  noti  in  perituntm  ventris 
cibum;  to  the  participation  of  the  unbelicTing, 
the  declaration  seipsum  suis  vere  ad  hoc  offeraL 
The  confession  teaches  positively,  the  Ixird  him- 
self [dominus),  the  Son  of  God^  is  present  in 
the  holy  transaction,  and  himself  offers,  not  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  bolj  and  true 
signs  alone  from  the  institution  of  the  LK»rd,  the 
*'  true  communion  of  his  body  and  bIcK>d.*'   The 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbritft  is 
further  explained  in  Art  21  (20),  bj  the  addi- 
tion :  '*  the  salvation  won  on  the  cross  and  the 
pardon  of  sins."    The  result  of  this  trans(«cti«>n 
of  the  Lord  with  his  own  is,  that  they  live  more 
and  more  in  him  and  he  in  them.     The  Lord's 
Supper  is  called  a  nourishment  of  the  apiritaal 
life,  a  high  and  holy  food,  and  especiaJly  as  it 
is  added  to  this :  "  we  use  it  often,  that' being 
thereby  admonished  we  may  look  by  faith  untJ 
the  death  and  blood  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and 
contemplate  our  salvation  with  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  things  and  with  a  correct  knowledge 
of  eternal  life.    These  views  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, therefore,  do  not  lead  us  beyond  the  death 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  the  benefits  thereby 
secured.    Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  commo- 
nication  of  the  powers  of  the  glorified  corpciriecy 
of  the  risen  Christ,  and  much  less  about  a  divine- 
human  way,  in  which  He  here  communicates 
himself   to    believers,   according    to    Schenkei 
(Unionsberuf,  p.  333).    From  this  circumstancn 
alone,  that  to  the  words  **  his  l>ody  and  blo<»-i'' 
is  added,  thai  is  himself,  should  be  concluded, 
that  here  under  "flesh  and  blood"  something; 
altogether  different  is  understood,  than  by  La- 
ther or  in  the  Augustana.     From  the  article^ 
21  and' 22,  in  connexion  with  their  expres>ed 
qualifications,  the  following  doctrine  concernin;; 
the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  constructed.      The 
Son  of  God  (Logos) — not  God-man — present  ia 
the  transaction,  exhibits  himself  to  believers  a^ 
the  one  who  gave  himself  up  to  death,  i.e.^  his 
body  and  blood  with  all  the  benefits  therelv 
secured,  whereby  then  the  life-communion  cf 
believers  with  their  head  already  existing,  b 
knit  more  closely,  of  which  the  bread  and  wine, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord,  art 
signa  exhibit iva.   If  by  **  personal-real  self-coas- 
munication   of  Christ"  (Schetikel,  L  c.)   to  l*- 
lievers,  anything  else  is  understood,  this  at  le&^t 
is   not  taught   by  the   Helvetica  I.     In  shorty 
neither  Art,  21  nor  22  contain  a  definition  of  doc- 
trine to  which  Zysingli  would  not  /tare  given  hit 
full  consent. 
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Art.  28,  de  taneto  conjugio,  eloseii  the  whole. 
!he  German  edition  ha8  only  27  Articles,  be- 
ause  the  13tb  and  14th  are  united  in  one. 

The  doctrine  concerning  ;7re(/e»^ma<ion  is  only 
tated  in  the  roost  general  terms  in  Art.  10,  con- 
erning  the  "  eternal  decree,"  or  the  "Concilium 
Jei  (tiemum  de  reparationc  homiuis.'*  More 
ban  this  was  not  necessary  for  the  object  in 
iew,  because  at  this  time  the  Swiss  and  Upper 
lerman  churches  were  as  predestinarian  as  the 
)azun.  The  Old  Reformed  of  Germany,  as  well 
18  the  Swiss,  are  predestinarians,  according  to 
heir  doctrines  and  confessions.  And  this  fact 
igain  remains  as  irrefutable,  as  that  other  his- 
urioal  fact,  that  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
lesti nation,  the  disciples  of  Luther  did  not  de- 
tart  from  those  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  from  the 
)eginning  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.  Mclanch- 
huii  first  began  to  recede  from  the  Protestant 
loctrine,  after  having  for  a  long  time  held  it, 
mu  as  is  known,  the  Lutheran  Church  did  not 
bllow  him.  This  fact,  often  denied,  but  now 
igain  fully  acknowledged  (comp.  ex.  gr.^  Julius 
i'dller,  Lutheri  doctr,  de  prcsdest,  et  lib,  arb. : 
^hweizer,  Centraldog.,  Vol.  1. ;  Baur,  Gegens.  d. 
katb.  und  Prot.,  2  ed.,  p.  125,  sq. ;  Hundes- 
\ayen,  die  Confliote,  etc.,  p.  208,  et  a/.),  explains 
be  treatment  which  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
ion  as  opposed  to  the  Lutherans  received  in  the 
Iclvetica  prior,  just  as  perfectly  as  the  Apology 
if  the  German  Reformed  Tetrapolitana  shows, 
low  this  belongs  to  a  predestination  system  of 
loctrine.  —  JiuchtU  translated  the  first  Helvetic 
/onfession  into  French  (see  his  Hist.  Vol.  V.). 

II.  The  second  Helvetic  Confession. — The  com- 
)letion  of  this  confession  falls  in  the  year  15G4, 
ihbuugh  the  first  sketch  of  it  by  Bullinger  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  author  and  of 
iuttinger  (Vol.  111.,  p.  849),  two  years  older. 
Dbe  pestilence  that  raged  in  Zurich,  1564, 
)rompted  Bullinger  to  this  work,  which  was  to 
)e  given  over  to  the  government  of  Zurich  after 
lis  death.  An  external  event  caused  this  pri- 
vate labor  to  become  that  public  confession, 
vhich  was  regarded  as  the  second  Helvetio  con- 
eseiiun  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Maximilian 
II.  had  convoked  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  on  Jan. 
14,  1566,  when  the  Lutheran  party  was  deter- 
niiied  to  effect,  if  ponsible,  the  exclusion  of 
Frederick  111.,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Re- 
ormed,  from  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The 
prince  sought  in  time  to  cover  his  position  as 
well  as  was  possible,  and  as  the  Lutherans  had 
'or  a  long  time  represented  the  Reformed  as 
3eing  divided  and  split  into  sects,  and  especially 
ibe  Reformed  outside  of  Germany,  as  dangerous 
leretics — he  requested  Dr.  Henry  Bullinger  to 
prepare  for  him  a  confession  of  faith,  in  order 
:bat  he  might  therewith  refute  the  slanders  and 
perversion  of  his  enemies.  Bullinger  sent  him 
iiis  work,  and  the  Elector  was  so  much  pleased 
vritb  it,  that  he  requested  permission  to  publish 
it  in  German.  This  determined  the  Zurichers 
to  propose  Bullinger's  confession  to  the  Swiss 
ohurches  as  the  common  confession,  after  that 
negotiations  to  this  end  had  already  been 
carried  on.  The  necessity  for  a  common  con- 
fession of  all  the  Swiss  churches  was  felt; 
the  question  how  best  to  bring  it  to  pass,  was 
being    earnestly  discussed;    the  common  re- 


adoption  of  the  first  Basle,  or  the  first  Helvetic 
confession,  was  already  proposed;  but  now 
the  confession  of  Bullinger  became  the  stan- 
dard under  which  they  would  assemble  them- 
selves with  one  mind.  Geneva  and  Berne  first 
agreed  to  the  proposal  made  by  Zurich,  then 
followed  most  willingly  Schamiausen,  Biel, 
St.  Gatlen,  Graubilndten,  Glarus,  Appenzell, 
Thurgau,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine — then  Neuf- 
ch&tel  (1568).  Basle,  which  at  first  had  un- 
graciously **  dismissed"  Gualiher,  also  accepted 
it  later.  At  the  same  time  with  the  original 
and  Bullinger's  German  translation  appeared 
also  ^eza'«  French  translation  with  the  appended 
Gallicana.  Thus  originated  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession.  It  met  with  the  most  general  ac- 
knowledgment in  the  Reformed  Church  of  all 
lands,  just  as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  We 
mention  in  this  regard  the  following  facts.  In 
1566  and  1584,  the  Scottish  Church  declared  ita 
agreement  with  the  Helvetica;  in  1571,  at  Ro- 
chelle,  the  French  repeated  it  with  special  solem- 
nities; in  1571  and  1578,  the  Polish;  in  15C7, 
the  Hungarian  at  the  Synod  of  Debreczin.  It 
was  but  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
there  should  be  many  translations.  Concerning 
these,  as  well  as  concerning  the  different  edi- 
tions and  titles,  we  refer  to  Niemeyer*$  Samm* 
lung  der  symbolischen  Blicher  der  refuruiirtea 
Kirche. 

Upon  the  contents  of  this  Reformed  confess 
sion,  we  make  the  following  remarks.  Like  the 
Helvetica  I.,  the  Tetrapolitana,  the  Puritan  con- 
fessiojidei,  it  begins  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  true  Word  of  God.  According  to  ihin  the 
known  evangelical  doctrines  are  treated  of,  hut 
so,  however,  that  the  specific  Reformed  charac- 
ter is  everywhere  prominent.  In  illustration 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the 
divine  Word  works:  "  We  do  not  hold,"  it  says, 
"  that  the  external  proclamation  is,  as  it  were, 
unnecessary,  because  instruction  in  the  true  re- 
ligion is  conditioned  by  internal  illumination,  for 
although  no  one  can  come  to  Christ  except  the 
Father  draw  and  illuminate  him,  yet  we  still 
know,  that  God  by  all  means  witthes,  that  his 
Word  be  also  preached  externally — nevertheless 
we  acknowledge,  that  God  can  (internally) 
illuminate  man  also  without  the  external  use 
of  the  Word,  and  truly  whomsoever  and  when- 
soever He  will."  After  the  statement  of  tho 
general  Christian  doctrines  concerning  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  Trinity  in  Art.  HI.,  in  Art.  IV., 
not  only  the  idols  of  the  heathens,  but  also  the 
images  of  Christians,  especially  the  imageH  of 
Christ,  of  angels  and  the  saints,  are  emphatically 
rejected.  The  Art.  V.,  VI.,  VIL,  Vlll.,  are 
more  generally  Protestant;  in  the  ninth,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Reformed  doctrine  with  its  op- 
position to  the  Lutheran  again  becomes  very 
perceptible,  in  that  it  affirms,  that  fallen  man 
*'  is  not  deprived  of  will  and  converted  into  a 
stock  or  stone."  The  10th  Art.  of  the  Confes- 
sion, which  treats  of  predestination  and  elec- 
titm.  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Arnii- 
nianism,  Phillipism,  and  Unionism  have  been 
found  in  it. 

The  teachings  of  this  confession  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  be  summed  u^ 
in   the   following  propositions:   I.  Bread   ai 
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vine  are  and  remain  visible  signs  and  pledges 
of  the  heaven Ijr  blessings  of  the  sacrament, 
without  either  becoming  or  containing  these. 
A  twofuld  eating,  the  oral,  by  which  the  bread 
and  wine  are  received,  the  spiritual,  hy  which 
the  Koul  is  nourished  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  is  ver^  plainly  distinguished.  Bread 
and  wine  are  simple  images,  seals,  pledges  of 
the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  believing  soul. 
II.  Body  and  blood  do  not  mean  the  same  as 
they  d(»  in  the  AuguMtana,  but  the  broken  body, 
the  »hed  blood,  the  a-ucified  Christ,  111.  Nothing 
is  sxiid  of  a  body  prevent  in  the  bread,  or  of 
blood  in  the  wine,  but  only  of  Christ,  and  plainly 
only  according  to  his  divinity,  who,  being  pre- 
sent in  the  Supper,  feeds  believers  with  the 
heavenly  blessings,  and  increases  the  life  in 
communion  with  him,  which  previously  existed. 
IV.  Unbelievers  du  nut  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  holy  Supper.  V.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
consummates  the  nouriHhraent  with  heavenly 
blessings  in  believing  souls.  VI.  The  specific 
Befonned  view,  that  the  heavenly  blessings 
mediated  b^  the  Word  are  essentially  the  same 
as  tho»e  ofiered  in  the  sacrnment,  is  also  pecu- 
liar to  the  Helvetica.  VII.  The  physical  mouth 
is  not  adapted  to  receive  the  biCKsingM,  as  the 
Augustana  of  1530  affirms,  which  allows  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  communicated  to 
every  ve^icefu  in  casna  Domini,  whether  he  be- 
lieves or  not.  —  We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
this  universally  approved  confession  represents 
the  doctrines  accepted  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  all  languages  and  lands,  and  is  the  first  Hel- 
vetic Confession  in  its  perfect  development. 
The  contents,  as  well  as  the  form,  and  the  suo- 
oession  of  the  articles,  will  demonstrate  this 
atiiiertinn  to  everv  unprejudiced  mind  that  makes 
the  comparison  between  the  two. 

Lie.  K.  SuDBOFF. —  Beck, 

Helyetio  CoABensuB  Pormola  {Formula 

Consenstie  EccUttiarum  Helveiicarum  Reformor 
(arum  circa  doctrinam  de  Gratia  Univernali  el 
connexa,  aliaque  nonnuUa  capita)  is  the  title 
b(»rne  by  the  Swiss  Reformed  particular  symbol, 
which  was  formed  in  1675  to  repudiate  certain 
methods  of  teaching,  and  opinions  proceeding 
from  the  French  Academy  at  Saumur.  As  the 
last  confesHion,  it  is  essentially  different  in  its 
character  from  the  great  confessions  of  the  Re- 
formation period:  its  con  tents  are  derived  mainly 
from  the  dogmatics  of  the  schools,  instead  of 
from  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Hence  it  is,  that 
it  is  generally  not  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
new  confession,  but  as  an  explanation  and  do- 
fence  of  the  old  ones ;  not  as  a  symbol  of  faith, 
but  of  doctrine. 

After  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  had  de- 
termined upon  and  fixed  the  dogma  of  abso- 
lute and  particular  election  against  the  some- 
what indefinite  universalism  of  the  Remon- 
strants, and  its  decisions  had  received  almost 
universal  acceptance  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  think  of  a  modification 
of  the  doctrine  as  regards  the  thing  itself. 
The  harshness  with  which  the  unconditional 
and  infallible  election  of  some,  and  the  equally 
unconditional  rejection  of  the  remainder  by  tlie 
eternal  decree  of  Ood,  are  expressed  in  it, 
brought  constantly  upon  the  Reformed  violent 


attacks  and  imputations  from  the  Calhi^ics,  as 
well  as  the  Lutherans,  and  threatened  to  make 
the  union  with  the  latter  impoaeible,  fur  which, 
moreover,  there  remained  but  little  hope  aftu 
the  Formula  of  Concord.     For  thia  leaaoa,  ths 
want  and  desire  arose,  especially  where  the  Kb- 
formed  came  into  daily  contact  with  the  Khib. 
Catholic  Church,  and  felt  its  pressure,  with  ill 
tenacity  for  the  substance  still,  so  Car  lo  modifj 
the  form  of  the  doctrine  as  was  neoeesarj  is 
vindicate  it.    This  was  the  state  of  things  espe- 
cially in  France,  and  it  was  here,  where  thi 
disciples  of   the  Scotchman,  John   Camerun, 
especially  Moses  Amyraut,  since  1632  ProL  at 
Saumur,  and  P.  Testard,  preacher   at  Bloii, 
opened  the  way  to  a  modified  view  of  the  doc- 
trine.   The  so-called  hypothetical,  better  ideal 
universalism  of  Amyraut  is  well    known,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  support  the  main  buiidiDi; 
of  particularism  as  with  an  addition.     Aocurd- 
ing  to  him,  Qod  has  the  will  and  desire  {pdleh 
tas,  ajff'ectwt)  to  grant  salvation  in  Christ  iu  all 
men,  provided  they,  according  to  the  measttze 
of  tlie  revelation  made  to  them,  will  receive  the 
divine  mercy  in  faith.    However,  alKhougb  the 
objective  possibility  for  all  existed,  still  nu  one 
was  able  to  realise  it  on  account  of  moral  de> 
pravity  and  weakness  of  will,  without  the  special 
influence  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  bptrii, 
which  God  owed  to  no  one,  and  which  He  had 
resolved,  in  his  eternal  decree,  to  give  to  a  n am- 
ber of  elect ;  these,  and  only  these,  therefore,  are 
really,  definitely,  and  infallibly  saved  (see  Art» 
Amyraut  and  iichweiur:  M.  Amyraldos,  Ver- 
such  einer  Synthese  des  Universal,  u.  des  Par- 
ticularismus;  —  in  the   theological   Review  of 
i^aar  and  ZeUer,  Bd.  11,  (1852),  p.  41,  sq.  155, 
8q.).    This  new  view  of  the  doctrine  found  at 
first  many  opponents  in  France,  but  also  many 
friends;  the  French  national  Synod  regarded 
the  charges  against  it  as  groundless,  and  cuose- 
quently  only  forbid  controversy,  and  admonished 
against  the  use  of   certain  expressions,  and 
finally  Amyraut  succeeded,  by  concessions  and 
explanations,  to  reconcile  his  most  decided  o{^ 
poncnts.    It  was  not,  however,  so  favorably  re- 
garded abroad,  in  iloUand,  and  especially  in 
owitxerland.    It  was  certainly  an  innovation, 
and  already,  as  such,  it  was  dangerous  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians ;  but  even  the  advsA- 
tage  which  it  promised  seemed  to  be  illuaii>Ty 
and  doubtful;  the  modification  of  the  form,  ia 
order  better  to  vindicate  the  doctrine,  led  to  all 
kinds  of  haxardous  consequences  and  contradie- 
tions  in  the  doctrine  itself,  ex,  gr,^  between  the 
two  wills  of  Ood,  an  active  and  inactive  will; 
and  if  really  Amyraut  himself  did  not  depart 
from  the  kernel  of  orthodox  doctrioesi,  siill  the 
germ  and  starting-point  for  later  greater  depitf* 
tares  lay  in  it  for  others.     Besides,  there  were 
many  other  views,  which  made  the  entire  mort 
liberal  tendency  represented  by  Saumur  suspi* 
cious.     First  of  all,  certain  sut>ordiuate  depa^ 
tures  from  the  customary  mode  of  teaching  ful- 
lowed  of  themselves  from  Amyraut's  principal 
doctrine,  as  ex,  gr,,  in  reference  to  the  order  of 
the  divine  decree  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  natural  knowledge  of  God  for  the  heatheo, 
objectively  taken,  a  threefold  covenant  between 
God  and  man,  etc.    Then  also  the  tiieologiani 
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€"  Saumur  thnred  Cameron's  preference  for  the 
Rsertion  of  PiacaCor,  that  only  the  pasaive  obe- 
ience  of  Christ  was  imputed  to  us  fur  righteous- 
^As,  but  not  the  active,  which  He  as  man  owed 
3  God.  (Baur,  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
"ersohnung).  Connected  with  this  was  also  the 
ie  w  of  Jos.  Laplace,  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
Lmyraut,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  not  im- 
puted to  bis  descendants  directly  and  immedi- 
tely,  but  only  mediately,  so  far  as  they  them- 
eU-es  have  been  thereby  corrupted  and  become 
inners.  Finally,  the  investigations  of  L.  Cap- 
»el,  the  third  colleague,  into  the  history  of  the 
lebrew  test  of  the  Sible,  seemed  to  make  inse- 
ure  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Reformed 
Church  more  than  any  other  rested,  in  that  he 
.emonstrated  the  partial  incorrectness  of  the 
eceived  text  and  the  later  origin  of  the  points 
see  the  Art.). — On  this  account  the  otherwise 
elebrnted  schiK)!  of  Saumur  was  regarded  with 
ncreasing  suspicion,  as  a  nest  of  neology  and 
eterudoiy,  the  mure  dangerous  for  Switzer- 
and,  because  it  was  largely  patronized  by  Swiss 
tudents. 

The  first  sign  of  opposition  was  given  by 
reneva,  which,  in  1635,  ezprcKsed  its  disappro- 
•ation  of  Amyraut's  Trait6  de  la  Pr6destina- 
ion  (1634),  through  the  pen  of  Fr.  Spanheim. 
Vom  Geneva  and  Switzeniind  efforts  were  made 
L>   counteract  the  innovation  in  France,  but  the 
lergy,  who  were  friends  of  Aniyrnut,  defended 
lim    and   his   *' Method,"  and   even    sent  an 
pology,  written  by  him,  to  Irminger  of  Zurich, 
a  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  his  views 
rere  not  different  from  those  of  these  Reformers, 
nd  were  even  tolerated  at  Dort     At  the  same 
ime,  the  efforts  to  c«)mp0Re  the  difference  were 
on  tinned,  even  to  the  national  Synod  at  Lau- 
un  (1659).     The  danger  seemed  to  bei^ome 
aore  threatening,  when  Amyraldisro  approached 
eurer  to  Switzerland,  and  even  entered  into 
leneva.     Spanheiui's  successor,  Alex.  Morus, 
aving  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  heretodozy, 
raa  compelled,  in  1649,  to  Bubncribe  a  series  of 
rticles  on  original  sin,  election,  redemption, 
ailing,  and  the  divine  promises,  which  can  be 
egarded  as  the  first  germ   of  the  Consensus 
'urniula.     lie  was  followed  by  Philip  Mestre- 
at,  and  associated  with  him  later  was  Louis 
>onchin,  who  received  a  theological  professor- 
hip  in  1661 ;  both  adhered  to  the  freer  French 
eiidency,  the  latter  even  was  once  a  pupil  of 
Lmyraut     In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
igidly  orthodox  colleague,  Francis  Turretin, 
hey  succeeded,  1669,  in  obtaining  a  decree  from 
he  Council,  that,  concerning  election,  one  must 
onform  to  the   doctrine  of  the   Church   and 
xiiiting  regulations,  but  must  thereby  avoid 
.11  controversy  and  debate.     Aj^inst  this  de- 
ree  not  only  Sam.  Desmarets   in  Qroningen, 
mt  also  the  Swiss   ministerin,   and   even   the 
;overnments  of   the  four   Reformed  cantcms, 
arnestly  protested.     The  consequence  was  that 
bo  Council  of  the  two  hundred  rescinded  the 
•ffensfye  decree,  and  required  the  candidates  to 
ubscribe  the  article,  threatening  all  those  who 
leparted  from  it.     But  this  did  not  appear  to 
;ive  any  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future,  and 
tgaintit  a  new  revuision  of  public  opinion.    This 
vas  sought  in  a  clear  and  exact  formula  of  pure 


doctrine,  to  be  made  in  connection  with  th« 
Swiss  churches  which  had  not  been  agitated  by 
the  innovation,  and  under  the  authority  of  tht 
governments.    This  was  urged  already  at  Ge- 
neva, 1659,  by  Turretin,  and  was  actively  dis* 
cussed  at  Baden  and  Zurich,  by  superintendent 
Luc  Gernler,  of  Basle;  Deacon  Hummel,  of 
Berne ;  Ott.  of  Schaffhausen ;  and  J.  H.  Uei* 
degger,  and  afterwards  by  correspondence.    To 
Gernler  must  be  added  yet,  as  most  active,  John 
Zwinger  and  the  younger  John  Buxtorf  (IL, 
see  the  Art.| ;  they  insisted  that  the  formula  be 
directed  against  all  the  innovations  of  Snumur, 
and  not  only  against  Amyraut.    A  large  por* 
tioQ  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  with  the  superinten- 
dent, Casper  Waser  ana  Prof.  John  Mliller,  at 
their  head,  were  not  less  zealous  than  these ; 
they  even  would  have  willingly  rejected  at  the 
same  time  other  innovations,  especially  Carte- 
sianism    and  Cocceianism,  at  the  instigation 
of  Desmarets.    But  on  the  other  side  there  also 
existed  a  moderate  party ;  a  decided  oppositiua 
was  formed  by  the  two  Schweiaers  in  Zurich, 
and   the   two  Wettsteins,   father  and  son,  ia 
Basle ;  Heidegger  eves  was  milder  and  accessi- 
ble to  their  representations ;  those  from  Schaff- 
hausen wished  to  restrict  to  the  most  necessary 
things  —  the  doctrines  of  Amyraut  — and  al- 
though those  from  Basle  finally  prevailed,  still 
this  much  was  obtained,  that  no  condemnatioa 
was  expressed,  only  certain  methods  of  teaching 
were  disapproved,  the  theologians  of  Saumur 
were  not  named,  were  even,  indeed,  expressly 
to  be  recognised  as  brethren  and  orthodox  in  all 
fundamental  articles. 

The  matter  having  been  thus  prepared  by  the 
theologians,  then  came  before  the  governments. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  evangelical  conference  of 
the  four  cities  at  Baden  (June,  1674),  it  waa 
resolved,  "  that  the  theologians  should  corres- 
pond with  each  other  about  this  matter,  and  unite 
on  a  certain  formula,  by  which  such  erroneous 
views  (concerning  gratia  univergalis)  might  be 
entirely,  everywhere,  rooted  out  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
first  evangelical  conference  that  would  be  held, 
fur  examination  and  approval/'  Heidegger  was 
appointed  to  prepare  this  formula.  Ilis  Latin 
plan  was  first  communicated  to  the  Zurich 
ministerium,  and  then  to  the  three  remaining 
miniateria,  to  obtain  their  opinions.  Basle 
was  so  zealous  that  the  Council,  without  wait> 
ing  for  the  ratification  of  the  other  orders, 
adopted  the  plan,  March  6,  1675,  and  made  it 
law  (Hageiibach^  Kritiache Geschichte  der  ersten 
Basler  Confession,  p.  173,  sq.).  Zurich  soon 
did  the  same  (March  11  and  13).  At  the  Con- 
ference at  Aarau  (March  16-18),  the  ratification 
of  Berne  and  Schaffhausen  were  yet  wanting— 
"  for  want  of  time ;"  —  and  it  was,  meanwhile, 
resolved,  that  the  sketch  should  be  translated 
into  German  by  the  theologians  of  the  four 
cities,  and  then  be  sent  for  ratification  to  the  re- 
maining evangelical  orders  and  places.  Finally, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  new  annual  reckoning  at 
Basle  (June,  1675),  **the  projected  Formula 
Consemtts  %ms  unanimously  granted  and  ap- 
provedf  and  it  was  further  recommended,  "  that 
sacristans  and  school  teachers,  also  all  prufea- 
sors,  immediately  subscribe  it,  and  for  the  future 
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no  one  be  received  to  the  holy  minifiterium  who 
dopR  not  accept  it  without  condition  and  Bub- 
Bcribe  it ;  and  if  any  one  has  scruples  and  hesi- 
tates tu  subscribe,  he  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  ministerium."  Immediately  hereup<m  fol- 
lowed the  ratification  at  Berne  (June  14)  and 
Schaffhautten,  and  after  the  formula  had  been 
Bent  to  Protestant  Otarus,  Appenzel  on  the 
Khine,  St.  Gallen,  MUhlhausen,  Biel,  Neuen- 
burg,  Neuenstadt,  and  Oraub&ndtcn,  it  was 
almost  everywhere  received  as  an  addition  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Helvetic  Confepfiion. 
Neuenhupf;  alcme  was  unwilling,  notwithfttand- 
ing  repeated  admonitions,  especially  from  Berne, 
ti*  require  the  individual  subscription  of  all  the 
clerjjy,  but  was  satisfied  with  permitting  the 
deacons  and  secretaries  to  subscribe  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy.  Finally,  the  turn  came 
also  to  Geneva.  Here  there  was  some  hesitation. 
The  French  Reformed,  as  de  la  Bastide,  Claude, 
DailI6,  et,  al.,  attempted  to  prevent  its  reception 
by  correspondence ;  objection  was  made  espe- 
cial I  v  to  the  Hebrew  vowel  points ;  but  af\er 
Heidegger  had  written  to  Turretin,  that  the  de- 
cision of  grammatical  and  critical /questions  was 
not  the  matter  in  question,  but  only  the  value 
of  the  original  text  as  ngainst  the  translations, 
etc.,  adhesion  to  the  Formula  was  also  given 
here,  although  not  until  the  beginning  of  1679, 
and,  with  some  hesitation  and  opposition. 

This  Consensus  Formula,  so  universally  ac- 
cepted in  Reformed  Switzerland,  contains,  after 
a  preface,  26  canons,  in  which  all  the  points  of 
controversy  raised  by  the  school  at  Saumur,  are 
defined  and  decided  with  great  theological  ex- 
actness, contrary  opinions  decidedly  but  mildly 
rejected,  and  those  holding  other  confessions, 
ear.  ^r.,  the  Lutherans,  not  polemically  touched 
with  a  word,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  as  regards  the  Reformed.  The 
preface  refers  to  the  duty,  to  preserve  pure  and 
un perverted  the  faith  received  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  protect  the  youth  and  the  Church 
from  erroneous  opinions,  ^he  first  three  canons 
then  treat  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  preser- 
vation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  especially  that 
the  transmitted  Hebrew  Cudex  of  the  Old  Test., 
including  the  consonants  as  well  as  the  vowels, 
was  inspired  by  God,  both  as  regards  the  matter 
and  the  words ;  all  translations  muKt  be  tried 
and  corrected  by  this  Codex  and  that  of  the 
New  Test.,  as  the  only  uncorrupted  canon,  whilst 
a  reverse  procedure  (Cappel)  with  the  help  of 
versions,  MSS.,  or  even  mere  conjectures,  must 
shake  the  foundation  of  faith.  Canons  3-6 
treat  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  election  and  of 
the  order  oft/ie  decree,  God  wished  so  to  glorify 
himself,  that  ho  resolved,  first  to  create  man, 
then  to  decree  (Latin,  permitted)  his  fall,  finally 
to  have  mercy  on  some  of  the  fallen,  and  con- 
sequently to  elect  them,  but  to  leave  the  re- 
mainder in  corruption.  Christ  was  compre- 
hended in  this  decree,  not  as  meritorious  cause 
or  preceding  ground — for  this  is  alone  the  good- 
pleasure  of  God — but  he  himself  is  elected,  the 
Mediator  and  first-born  of  the  brethren,  or- 
dained before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  whose 
merit  would  be  so  used  as  to  give  us  salvation 
without  injury  to  his  justice.  Theref(»re  the 
opinion  (Amyraut's)  of  a  conditioned  will  or 


wish  of  God,  to  save  all  men   if  they  believe, 
preceding  election,  is  not  approTed,  in»r  aa  ap- 
pointment of  Christ  as  Mediator  fi»r  all,  ete^  ^ 
of  which  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  and  attri- 
butes    human     imperfection,     affectinoi,    Asd 
change  of  will  to  God. — In  canons  7—9  the  «»• 
nant  of  work^  with  man,  created  holj,  is  repr?- 
sented  against  Amyraut  as  auch  n  one  as  wvuli 
have  led  man,  if  he  had  remained  obedient,  btt 
only  to  permanent  eartlily   happiness,  but  u 
eternal  heavenly  life,  as  Ctirist  the  second  Ad^a 
has  again  secured  it  for  us  by  bis  perfect  ub^ 
dience. — The  three  following  canonn,  10-12,  re- 
ject the  view  (La  Place's)  of  the  merely  indi- 
rect imputation  of  the  sin  of  AOam.     As  G^ii 
concluded  the  covenant  of  works  ivith  Adaa, 
and  in  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  bead  and  ri*:4 
with  the  whole  race,  so  Adam  sinnc*d  and  fo^ 
feited  the  promised  blessings  of  the  CfivenAct, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  nil   mankin*].— 
Canons  13-16  treat  nf  the  particular  appoint  *na>i 
of  Christ.     As  he  was  elected  from  ctcrnirj  to 
be  head  and  Lord  of  all  who  would  in  time  be 
saved  by  his  grace,  so  he  was  also  made  in  tizoe 
to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  new-covenant  only  f^  r 
those,  who,  by  eternal  election,  are  g;iven  to'him 
as  a  peculiar  people.    According  to  the  Father'i 
decree,  as  also  according  to  his  own  intentfno. 
he  died  alone  for  the  elect.     Ilia  wiU,  and  th&t 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  agree,  arc  ab$> 
lutely  of  the  same  extent,  and  as  Christ  pur- 
chased salvation  itself,  so  also  the  mean§  of 
salvation,  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  regeneratiua, 
for  those  for  whom  he  died,  and  thej  are  oqIj 
really  granted  to  these.     His  merit  con.«>ists  io 
his  entire,  perfect  nctive  and  passive  obedieD-.**; 
they  cannot  be  separated ;  his  life  and  work 
was  nothing  else  than  complete  subjection  and 
humiliation  even  unto  death,  and  if  salvarion  ij 
specifically  attributed  to  this  latter,   it  occcn 
in  the  sense,  that  in  it  as  the  last  and  n(>b'^ 
act,  his  whole  former  life  and  sufferings  are  aIso 
comprehended.      The  calling  to  salvation  was, 
according  to  canons  17-20,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  comprehensive,  but  never  ab:> 
lutely  universal.    In  the  Old  Test,  it  was  Iimir«si 
to  Israel,  in  the  New  it  comprehends  Jews  .isl 
heathens,  though  there  are  still  many  who  htve 
not  heard  of  Christ.     God  has  also  revealeJ 
himself  to  these  in  the  works  of  nature  and  d 
Providence;  but  this  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  the  external  calling  (by  the  word)  and  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  secret  council 
of  God,  but  only  to  give  them  no  excuse  for  n.t 
honoring  God  as  God.      This  external  calUn* 
by  the  gospel  is  always  sincerely  and  eame«;lj 
meant  on  the  part  of  God.     This  calling  {<  al- 
ways attended  with  effect ;  the  elect  obtain  ^i^- 
vation ;   the   reprc»bate,  who   do  not  heed  tb^ 
calling,  are  reminded  of  their  duty  and  <"f  &i 
inexcusableness  of  their  unbelief.     Thi«  diJe- 
rence  in  the  effect  of  the  general  calling.  Isj 
its  ground  alone  in  the  grace  of  God,  by  which 
the  elect  believe,  whilst  the  reprobate  ppr»»»r.=r< 
in    their  ini>ate  wickedness   and   hardness  vi 
heart. — Canons  21  and  22 declare  (agpxinst  Air.y- 
raut)  the  inability  of  man  to  believe  the  fp-^}*d 
of  himself —n,  natural  and  not  merely  moral  ira- 
bility,  as  if  he  could  believe,  if  he  only  noold. 
—  According  to  canons  23-25,  there  are  oalj 
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wo  wajB  of  justification  beforo  Ood,  that  by 
rorks,  and  that  by  obedience  on  the  |>art  of 
k  Burety  for  sinners.  This  is  expressed  also 
)y  the  twofold  covenant  of  God,  the  one  made 
nvalid  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  other  eternally 
'alid  for  the  elect  in  Christ.  The  latter  divides, 
t  is  true,  into  two  economies ;  but  even  in  the 
))d  Test,  the  fathers  were  not  saved  differently 
rum  U8,  but  through  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  Qod. 
iut  faith  in  the  iloly  Ghost  was  also  necessa- 
ilj  connected  with  faith  in  Christ,  and  although 
he  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  was  obtained  by 
greater  effort,  it  was  still  at  hand,  and,  accoro- 
Dg  to  the  small  measure  of  revelation,  was  suffi- 
iient,  under  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  salvation 
ind  cumfurt  of  the  elect. — The  concluding  canon 
!G,  expresses  once  more  the  wish  and  exhorta- 
iun,  to  hold  fast  to  the  pure  and  simple  doc- 
rines  of  godliness,  and  to  flee  vain  babblings. 
[t  was  especially  desired  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  sanctification  of  the  i^bbath 
against  Cocceius),  and  unanimously  and  faith- 
ullj  to  hold  fast,  teach  and  defend  the  truth  of 
he  present  doctrines  in  the  churches  and  schools 
m  every  occasion. 

Nuw,  although  this  Formula  was  introduced 
iverywhere  into  the  Reformed  churches  of 
Switzerland,  the  divine  foundation  upon  which 
t  was  built,  was  too  much  mixed  with  human 
ilements,  to  make  it  permanent.  At  first,  the 
ntroduction  of  it  was  conducted  prudently,  ex- 
«pi  in  Basle  ;  in  Zurich  they  were  a  long  time 
laiibfied  with  the  first  subscription  of  the  clergy, 
viihout  demanding  it  from  the  younger  ones ; 
n  Geneva  onVy  the  candidates  for  ordination 
.ubtfcribed  it ;  in  Lausanne  the  academy  was 
tontrolled  by  Berne,  requiring  the  candidates 
or  ordination  to  sign  the  Formula  as  well  as 
be  other  Symbols;  it  was  not  done,  how- 
ver,  by  all,  and  some  did  it,  adding  the  clause : 
matenus  ScrijfiurcB  conscntU — without  it  being 
ibserved.  It  was  proceeded  with  more  care- 
uliy  and  strictly  when,  after  the  revocation  of 
he  Edict  of  Nantes,  many  French  clergymen 
led  to  Switzerland,  and  received  appointments, 
iHpecially  in  Vaudois.  It  was  decreed,  that 
hese,  and  generally  all  who  wished  to  preach, 
huuld  subscribe  it  unconditionally  (purement 
t  simplement),  which  was  now  also  extended  to 
be  natives.  An  intercession  of  the  great  Elec- 
or  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  (Feb. 
17,  1686),  in  which  he  refers  to  the  dangerous 
iondition  of  Protestantism  and  the  necessity  of 
mion  among  the  Reformed,  and  with  the  Lu- 
berans,  received  only  an  apologizing  answer 
rom  Berne  and  Zurich  (May  6,  1086),  and 
)iou8  wishes ;  in  the  over  zealous  Basle,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  it  had  this  effect,  that,  at  the  re- 
[uest  of  the  secret  council,  the  subscription  of 
be  formula  was  no  longer  required  IHagenbach, 
.  c,  p.  177).  Twenty  years  later  (1706)  it  was 
imitted  in  Geneva.  Berne  and  Zurich,  mean- 
rhile,  adhered  to  it ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times 
iad  changed ;  worldly  interests  rose  into  im- 
tortaoce;  science  began  to  emancipate  itself 
rem  theology.  Partly  from  necessity,  partly 
rom  a  spirit  of  opposition,  men  returned  to  the 
iible,  and  anew  made  prominent  the  practical 
ide,  the  ethical  ideas  of  Christianity  as  the 
QOBt  essential.    This  new  spirit  entered  French 


earlier  than  German  Switierland,  especially  in 
Lausanne,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
cent,  distinguished  men,  as  the  jurist  Barbey- 
rao,  the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  de 
Crousas,  the  Church  historian,  Ruchat,  and 
others,  taught ;  and  here  arose  again  a  conflict, 
in  which  the  Consensus  Formula,  and  with  it 
the  system  of  old  orthodoxy,  received  the  first 
fatal  blow.  Arminian  views,  which  found  favor 
already  among  the  students  in  1698,  gave  occa- 
sion to  insert  in  the  oath  of  association  for  Vau- 
dois,  directed  against  the  Pietists  of  the  chief 
citj,  a  clause  against  Arminianism  and  Socini- 
anism.  Meanwhile,  since  1706,  following  the 
example  of  Geneva,  they  began  again  to  sub- 
scribe the  formula  conditionally  ;  the  academy, 
therefore,  decided  it  should  be  done  with  the 
formula,  "contrarium  non  docebo;*'  but  the 
^a^nu9  occurred  more  frequently  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  rectors.  In  Jan.,  1716,  rector 
Barbeyrao  undertook  to  vindicate  the  quatenus 
as  established  by  custom,  as  self-understood  in 
the  evangelical  Church,  and  as  very  natural  in 
a  symbol,  which  touches  points  that  are  not 
articles  of  faith  (canons  2  and  3).  This  vindi- 
cation was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Berne. 
A  controversy  as  to  the  duty  of  subscribing,  now 
arose  between  Berne  and  the  Academy  at  ioLii- 
sanne,  which  was  tedious  and  unedifying,  and 
which  finally  terminated  in  a  kind  of  com  pro* 
mise,  according  to  which  the  professors  simply 
subscribed  from  respect  for  the  government. 
Many  of  the  candidates  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards  subscribed,  the  government  declaim 
ing,  that  "  the  Consensus  Formula  was  merely 
a  u)rmula  of  doctrine,  against  which  it  was  not 
allowed  to  teach  or  preach,  either  publicly  or 
privately." — From  the  many  controversial  trear 
tises,  memorials,  declarations,  etc.,  which  this 
movement  called  forth,  and  which  circulated 
only  in  manuscript,  we  mention  particularly 
Ruchat's  proposition  to  make  the  Helvetic  Con* 
fession  alone  obligatory  (Sages  r6flexions  sur  la 
Formula  Consensus) ;  Bergier's,  which  is  pretty 
latitudi'narian  and  superficial  (Projet  concern- 
ant  les  moyens  de  prevenir  les  disputes  et  lea 
contestations  scan daleuses,  etc.);  two  treatises 
by  de  Crousaz,  in  which  the  uselessoess,  evil, 
and  senselessness  of  the  Consensus  is  attempted 
to  be  proven  (1^  et  2d  Dissertation  faite  k  roo- 
casion  de  la  signature  du  Consensus);  finally 
an  anonymous  letter  to  the  recusant  candidates, 
encouraging  them  in  their  refusal  (Lettre  &  un 
proposant  de  la  derni6re  vol6e — pour  la  commu* 
niquer  k  ses  confreres],  and  many  others.  The 
weapons  of  fiction,  of  satire,  of  persiflage,  and 
of  pasquil  were  also  employed ;  the  Reformers 
were  raised  up  to  admonish  and  chastise  the 
leaders  of  the  Bernese  Church  (Lettre  des  bien- 
heureux  Rlformateurs  sur  le  Consensus),  and  a 
spurious  address  of  the  Nuncio  of  Luzerne  to  the 
Pope  on  the  hopes  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority  and  Church,  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Cons,  over  the  Prot.  doctrine  concerning  the 
Scriptures  was  issued  (Lettre  du  Nonce  du  Pape 
k  S.  S.  par  rapport  aux  disputes  sur  le  Consen* 
Hus) ;  de  Crousaz  replied  to  an  imaginary  letter 
from  one  of  the  hyper-orthodox  (Lettre  k  Mr.  le 
Prof,  de  Crousaz  aveo  sa  r^ponse  article  par  arti- 
cle), and  another  pretended  champion  of  ortho* 
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dozj  defended,  with  the  beet  sustained  irony, 
the  proposition,  that  nothing  had  ))een  gained 
bjr  the  unconditional  subscription  of  the  clergy, 
so  long  as  the  same  had  not  ))een  obtained  from 
the  teachers,  and  from  the  fathers  and  mothers 
(One  lettro  du  27  Juillet,  1718). 

The  proceedings  in  Vaudois,  and  also  single 
per8<»n8  concerned  in  them,  drew  attention  from 
abroad  to  the  affair  of  the  Consensus.  The 
Kinps  of  Prussia  and  England  (Feb.  21,  and 
April  10),  and  the  Cmnts  Evangelieorum  at 
Regensburg  (May  12,  1722),  urgently  advised 
the  Reformed  cantons,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
Bcience  and  of  Protestant  union,  to  let  the  For- 
mula drop.  Zurich  and  Berne  answered  eva- 
sively, and  at  the  same  time  declared  themselves 
also  in  favor  of  union,  to  which  they  considered 
the  formula  no  hinderanoe.  The  second  attempt 
of  Prussia  and  England  (Jan.  30,  and  April  6, 
1723)  succeeded  no  better ;  they  replied  as  be- 
fore, and  added  that  they  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  subscription,  as  toon  as  the  union  ex- 
w^«c2.— Several  Lutheran  theologians  also  mixed 
in  the  matter,  especially  the  Tubingen  chancel- 
lor, Chr.  Matth.  Pfaff,  against  the  particularism 
of  the  Formula  (De  Form,  Cons.  Uelvetica  Diss, 
hist,  theol, :  TUb.,  1723),  who  was  answered  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Salchiin  of  Berne  (Stricluras  et  d- 
senfotumes  in  Pfaffii  Diss,,  etc.,  1723),  whilst 
both  were  treated  by  rigid  Lutherans  as  apos- 
tates (ex.  gr,,  in  the  treatise :  Hypomnemata  in 
Satehlini  strict,  et  obss. — aut,  Dan,  SuitlingiOt 
1725).  The  attacks  of  Bossuet,  Clericus,  but 
especially  of  the  anonymous  French  translator 
(Formulaire  de  Consenteroent  des  6glises  R6f. 
de  Suisse.  Traduit  en  fran<{ois  aveo  des  Remar- 
ques :  Amsterdam,  1722)  were  repelled  at  length 
by  J.  J.  Uottinger  (Verthildigte  Form.  Cons., 
1723.) — Notwithstanding  respect  for  the  formula 
declined  more  and  more,  in  Schaffhausen  the 
■ubscription  to  it  had,  for  a  long  time  already, 
not  been  required,  as  in  Basle.  Berne  found  it 
neoessary  in  April  13,  1723,  at  least  to  forbid 
controversy  about  this  matter,  and  Zurich  mani- 
fested a  tendency  to  milder  practice ;  the  clcrj 
it  is  true, left  nothing  undone  in  amemorial  (J 
3, 1722)  to  retain  subscription,  but  the  great  coun- 
cil substituted  a  solemn  promise  with  uplifted 
hand  instead  of  it  (July  21).  This  state  of 
thtniss  continued  for  about  ten  years,  till 
gradually  the  spirit  of  an  Alph.  Turretin,  Sam. 
Werenfeis,  Ostorwald,  and  others  prevailed ;  the 
orthodox  system  lost  all  confidence :  and  the  for- 
gotten Consensus  Formula  finally  sank  into 
rest,  one  knows  not  rightly  when  or  how. 

The  official  transcript  of  the  Consensus  For- 
mula (Latin  and  German)  exists  yet,  according 
to  Schweiier,  in  the  State  archives  at  Zurich. 
It  was  first  printed  there,  1714,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Helvetic  Confession  by  David  Gessner ; 
but  this  official  edition  does  not  seem  to  have 
got  into  the  book  trade,  or  at  least  was  not 
widely  circulated;  for,  in  1718,  it  was  com- 
plained Id  Vaudois,  that  the  Formula  existed 
only  in  one  manuscript  copy,  and  in  Berne  it 
was  discussed,  whether  it  should  or  dare  be 
published.  Afterwards  it  appeared  several  tiroes 
tn  Latin,  4to. ;  German,  12mo.,  1718  and  1722. 
It  is  found  also  in  Niemeyer's  CoUecUo  ConfeS' 
iianum  in  JEccL  Stf.  publicat.,  p.  729,  sq. ;  comp. 
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Fomtula  consult  J,  J,  Hoftin^er,   Suecinda  d 
solida  ac  genuina  Fhrmulce   Oans.  —  hisl^u 
Latin  and  German,  1723,  4to.      Bj  the  ^i&«. 
Helvet.  Kirchengeschichte,  Th.  3,  p.  1086,  eiq.; 
Th.  4,  p.  258.— ^c/;  in  the  Diasiertatton  alrea^v 
mentioned.     Bamaud,  M^moires    poor  ^n? 
&  rilistoire  des  Troubles  arrivte  en  Suis^  i 
I'occasion   du   Consensus:    Amitterd.,   IT:^'.— 
Escher^  Art.   Helvet.  Consensus    in   the  A  lie 
EncyklopUdie  von  Ersch.  u.  Gruber.,  II.  Sekua, 
p.  243,  so. — Schuseizcr,  die  Protestant.  Central- 
dogmen  in  ihrer  Entwickelunf^  innerhalli  dcr 
Reform.  Kirche.  2.  H&lf^e. :    Zurich,  lS66w  ^ 
439,  sq. ;  663,  sq.    Haller,  Biblinthek  der  Scbv. 
Gesch.,  Thl.  3,  p.  183,  sq.     Besides   this  the 
author  of  this  Article  has  used  the  State  ai  i 
Church  Archives  of  Berne,  and  a  oollectivn  '.if 
manuscript  materials,  the  property  of  Prtifes-^ 
Chnpuis,  in  Lausanne.     F.  Trbciisci^ — Beet. 

Helvicm  (Christopher  Helwig)^  bom  IW. 
26,  1581,  at  Sprendlingen,  IIefi8endarin>tAdt 
(died  1616),  distinguished  himself  as  an  Orif^e- 
tal,  especially  Hebrew,  scholar.  lie  spoke  Ue- 
brew  as  freely  as  his  mother  tongue.  In  IG^r^ 
he  was  chosen  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a&d 
in  1610  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  UniTendtv  of 
G  lessen.  He  prepared  several  good  gram  man 
and  lexicons  of  the  ancient  and  Oriental  lao* 
guages,  but  is  best  known  by  his  tkeatrttm  hisL 
et  chronolog,  s,  Chronol,  Systema  nontist,  paU. 
1609,  and  often  afterwards ;  repabL  in  France 
and  England.  S.* 

HelvidinSj  a  heretic  of  the  4th  cent,  who 
opposed,  but  in  an  extreme  way,  the  onevan^li- 
cat  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  times.     A  pupil  of 
Aozentius  of  Milan  (see  Art),  he  was  a  c&iteai- 
porarv  of  Jerome,  lived  in  Rome  under  Damsr 
sus  (o66-384),  and  there  composed  a  work  in 
whicn  he  proved  from  Matt  1:18;  Luke  2 : 7,&r^ 
and  by  Tertullian,  Victorinusof  Petau,  &c^  that 
Mary  had  other  children  aOer  the  birth  of  Christ 
He  denied  the  merit  of  celibacy.    Jerome  re> 
futed  this  work,  in  his  adv.  Belridium  (3i^). 
but  in  a  passionate  tone,  and  with  sophistical 
arguments,  whilst  Gennadius  and   others,  ac- 
knowledging the  sincerity  and  teal  of  H.,  kiodly 
exposed  his  errors.     Augustine  calls  his  adhe- 
rents Hehidiani;  they  are  probably  related  ta 
the  Antidikomarianites  (see  Art.).  ^- (See  Je- 
rome, I,  c,  in  Martianay's  ed.,  T.  4.     Rc^lei, 
Bibl.  d.   Kirchenv.   Ia.,  92.      Avgustixs.  di 
hicres,,  c.  84.     Gennadius,  de  vir.   ilL,  c,  32. 
Walch,  Ketzerhist.  1 1 1.,  587,  &c.   NKANi>ER.Cb. 

Hist      GlESSXLER,  Eccl.  II.).      WAGXNMAyN.* 

Heman,  a  descendant  of  Zerah  (Gen.  38 :  *J3, 
&c.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2  :  6,  and 

1  Kings  5  :  11),  ranked,  for  his  wisdom,  with 
Ethan,  Calcol,  and  Dara,  sons  of  Mahol,  t.  €., 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  dances.  This  designa- 
tion, already,  and  the  double  title  of  Ps.  )sS, 
seem  to  show  an  identity  of  this  person  wiih 
Heman,  the  Levite,  son  of  Joel,  and  grand&ui 
of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  6  :  18-23;   15  :  17.  19; 

2  Ohron.  35  :  15).  Then  the  Earahite  Eth&n 
(Ps.  89 ;  1  Kings  5:11)  must  be  identieal  wiUi 
the  Levite  Ethen  (=  Jedothum  ?)  in  1  Chron. 
6  :  28,  &c.    But  even  admitting  that  the  titis 

Esrahite  does  not  make  Hemao,  *l*l1gfZ}iT 
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iMessarily  a  desoendant  of  Zerah,  bat  simply 
t  Lentioal  attendant  ia  the  family  of  the  Zerar 
lites  (like  Zapb,  1  Sam.  1 : 1 ;  cf.  Jud^s  17  : 7), 
.  Cbrun.  2  :  6,  forbids  this  yiew.  Neither  does 
Swald's  (Altertb.,  p.  305 ;  Gesch.  III.,  355,  &c.) 
iiplanatioD,  that  in  early  times  skilful  persons 
)f  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  remoter 
)ranche8  of  Levi,  meet  the  difficulty.  (For 
rarious  interpretations  of  1  Ghron.  2 :  6,  see 
dovBRS  on  Chron.,  p.  237.  Kkil,  apol.  Vers., 
).164.  IllTXRNicK,  Einl.  II.,  I,  p.  100.  Winer, 
iW.B.).  In  1  Chron.  25: 1,  &c,,  Ueman,  Jedu- 
hQQ  (Ethan),  and  Asaph  are  mentioned  ns 
eaders  of  the  three  classes  of  singers.  To 
'lift  up  his  horn"  the  Lord  had  given  him 
14  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  rebellion  of 
kbsalom,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's 
cigD,  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  lamen> 
ations  of  Ps.  88.  Modem  critics  deny  that 
lither  Ileman  the  Esrahite,  or  Levite  wrote  this 
i^salm,  and  ascribe  it  either  to  Uzsiah  (2  Chron. 
*A :  20),  or  to  the  period  of  national  humiliation 
ifter  the  death  of  Josiah,  or  under  Zedekiah. 
They  suppose  Heman  is  called  the  author,  be- 
tauiie  of  its  resemblance  to  Psalms  of  his  then 
ixtunt,  or  to  give  it  a  worthy  name.  —  (See 
SvALD,  poet  Biioher  I.,  213).  Lktrer.* 

Eenimarlill,  Fdix  (Malleolus),  was  born  in 
Zurich,  1389,  and  died  in  the  Franciscan  prison 
D  Luseme,  after  Whitsuntide,  1457.     Of  his 
routh  but  little  is  known.    He  became  an  eccle- 
liastic,  and  in  1412  was  appointed  canon  in  the 
liunster  of  Zurich,  a  duhe  pondus,  as  he  called 
t.    Afterwards  he  went  to  Bologna  to  pursue 
ligher  studies;  during  the  Council  was  in  Con> 
itance;  and  in  1421  became  provost  of  St.  Ursus 
0  Solothurn.    In  1427  he  returned  to  Zurich, 
Lod  became  provost  of  the  cathedral.     His  life 
MMsesses  ecclesiastical  interest  mainly  on  ao- 
loant  of  bis  position  and  labors  with  reference 
0  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  his  day.    His 
tndless  disputes  with  his  colleagues  need  not 
)e  recited.    But  he  unsparingly  reproved  the 
ilergy  for  their  gross  immoralities,  and  endea- 
ored  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  respect.   He 
KMsessed  an  unusual  fund  of  scholastic  lore, 
Lod  was  never  at  a  loss  for  pertinent  quotations 
Ad  anecdotes.     Still  he  was  a  zealous  church- 
aan,  and  could  far  better  appreciate  eztern'al 
orms,  than  vital  piety.  He  never  broke  through 
he  barriers  of  the  dogma ;  he  only  desired  to 
ee  excrescences  and  parasites  cut  from  the 
spiring  tree    of   the  hierarchy.      His  views 
^reed  with  those  of  the  Councils  of  Constance 
Ad  Basel ;  of  the  latter  he  was  a  member. — A 
latural  result  of  his  assaults  upon  clerical  im* 
Qorulities  was    the  animosity  of   the  clergy 
igainst  him.  Even  bis  life  was  threatened. — He 
«gan  his  career  as  a  writer  with  the  tract  Con- 
ra  validos  mendicantu^  1438.    His  writings,  39 
Q  number  (most  of  them  but  a  few  pages)  are 
ither  ecclesiastical,  juridical,  political,  or  purely 
)er8onal.    Of  five  onl^  the  titles  are  known. 
I'oor  others,  the  most  important  as  sources  for 
lis  personal  history :  PcLSsionale^  and  Registrum 
merele,  were  never  printed,  but  exist  in  MS.  in 
Wich.    The  rest  exists  in  three  different  edi- 
ions ;  that  by  Seb.  Brand,  Basel,  1497,  in  177 
bl.  leaves,  is  the  oldest    In  the  war  between 
kuBtria,  allied  with  Zarieb,  and  the  Confede- 


rates, Hem  merlin  violently  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  nobles ;  especially  in  the  largest  and  best 
written  of  his  productions,  Denobilitafe.  When 
Zurich  withdrew  from  Austria,  Uemmerlin,  on 
Ash-Wednesday,  1454,  was  seized  by  the  pea- 
sants, against  whom  he  had  said  bitter  things, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Yicar-Genernl,  Gundel- 
finger,  who  sent  him  bound  to  Constance.  After- 
wards he  was  transferred  to  Luzerne.  Hem- 
merlin  did  not  die  a  martyr  to  the  evangelical 
cause.  He  gives  a  more  correct  account  of  the 
matter  in  his  Didhgus  de  consolatione  inique 
suppreasorum,  saying :  I  suffer  for  my  own  error, 
though  I  meant  it  well. — (See  B.  Keber,  Felix 
Hem  merlin  von  Zurich :  ZUr.,  1846). 

GtJDER.* 

Hemming,  Nicolas  f^Brcee^ptor  Danice),  for  a 
time  the  leader  of  Melanchthonianism  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  forerunner  of  George  Calixtus, 
was  born  in  1513,  on  the  Danish  island  Laaland. 
Having  early  acquired  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, he  spent  five  years  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  under  Melanchthon.    His  success 
in  studies  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  gather  means  by  teaching,  and  as 
a  copyist.    After  finishing  his  course,  ho  be- 
came tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Danish  nobleman, 
and  subsequently,  with  great  acceptance,  minis- 
ter of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Copen- 
hai^n,  and  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the 
University  there;   1557,  D.  D.,  and  Prof,  of 
Theology,  and  finally  Vice-chancellor;  which 
posts  he  filled  with  honor  until  1579.     At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  fertile  writer.     His  work^ 
treat  of  methodological,  philosophical,  dogma- 
tic, exegetical,  and  practical  subjects,  are  writ' 
ten  in  elegant    Latin,   and  exhibit  thorough 
familiarity  with  classic  literature.    His  theo- 
logical writings,  especially  the  Opiisc.  theolog,, 
are  pervaded,  also,  bj  a  spirit  of  gentle  piety, 
reminding  one  of  John  Gerhard.     The  first 
class  of  iaagogical  and  practical  works  includes: 
de  methodis  (resembling  Augustine's  de  docir, 
Christ,)  \   the  Pastor;    Caiechismi  Qitcestiones ; 
de  lege  Naturoi  apodictica  methodus.    They  are 
interspersed  with  devotional   meditations  and 
forms.     His  dogmatical  writings  subjected  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  crypto* Calvinism.     He  op- 
posed   ubiquitarianism    as    unscriptural,    and 
adds :  nequi  necesse  est  ea  qua:  unita  sunt  ceque 
omnibus  partibus  pcUere.    Not  theybrm,  but  the 
reality  of  Christ's  presence  is  the  object  of  faith. 
Other  errors  were  detected  by  some  zealots  in 
his  Enchirid.  theoL:    (Viteb.,  1558-9;    Lips., 
1581);  Syntagma instit,  Christ,:  (Ilafniss,  1574; 
Genev.,  1578;  Ludg.  Bat.,  1585).    His  Demon- 
stratio  indubitalas  veritatis  de  Domino  Jesu,  &c^ 
1571,  exhibits  his  pious,  gentle  spirit.     In  \\U 
Aniichristomachia  he  refutes  Romanism,  and  in 
his  Admonitio  de  superstitionibus  magicis  viian- 
dis,  superstition  in  an  admirable  manner.     His 
de  Cor^'ugio,  repudio  et  divortio  is  practical.  Tlu^ 
de  jure  natural  (Vit.,  1566),  and  de  gratia  imi- 
versali  (Frankf.,  1553),  are  remarkable  produc- 
tions.    His  exegetical  works  consist  of  comm. 
on  some  Psalms,  the  minor  Prophets,  (Lps., 
1564,  4to.),  and  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Test,  a  Hist,  J.  Christi  (1562,  0pp.  1255- 
1336),  directed  against  the  magical  arts. — Not- 
withstanding his  peaoeableneBSy  Hemming  was 
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assailed  for  his  cnrpto-OalTinisin.  To  avoid  dis- 
sensions he  modined  some  offenHive  expressions 
found  in  the  St/ntayma,  and  avowed  el  hoc  cor* 
pus  et  hunc  aanguintm  vert  el  realiter  cum  pane 
tl  vino  a  communicantibuM  sumi^  ita  ut  sit  vents 
cibus  ac  potus,  quo  homo  pascUur,  reJicUur  ei 
vivijicatur  ad  vitam  ceiernamt  as  bis  belief. — In 
his  hist  jears  be  became  blind,  lie  died  May 
23,  lOoO.  .* 

Heniy  III.,  son  of  Conrad  II.,  reigned  from 
lOoI  to  i05G,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  sadly  prevalent  evils  of  simonv 
(^ec  Art.),  and  an  attempt  to  effect  a  thorough 
reformation  of  the  Papacy;  and  although  his 
plans  may  have  involved  political  aims,  they 
nevertheless  originated  in  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Ct^urch.  The  best 
clergymen  were  his  friends,  and  he  supported 
their  efforts  to  restore  discipline.  Three  Popes 
were  btriving  for  the  mastery,  and  through  their 
discords,  as  well  as  the  attendant  abominatione, 
the  office  has  been  deeply  degraded.  Henry 
became  the  deliverer  of  the  Church,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  its  friends.  The  PAp>}l 
schism  was  terminated  by  the  Council  of  Sutri, 
104C,  and  Suidgar,  B,  of  Bamberg,  assumed  the 
chair  (see  Clemens  ll. ;  Gregory  \L).  Thence- 
forth II.  exerted  more  influence  upon  the  election 
of  Popes  than  even  Charlemagne  had  done.  The 
choice  by  the  clergy  and  people  was  abolished, 
and  the  Emperor  selected  from  among  the 
bishops  tho  most  suitable  person.  But  under 
Leo  IX.  (see  Art.)  there  was  a  reaction  against 
this  power  of  Henry.  Ue  died  in  1056,  greatly 
lamented  by  the  people,  though  less  by  some 
German  princes  »'hom  be  had  hold  in  an  iron 

frasp.  —  (See  Floto,  Kaiser  Ileinr.  IV.,  Ac.,  1 
>d.,  1855.     Stemzel,  Gesch.  Deutschl.  untcr  d. 
frank.  Kaisern.  1  Bd.,  1827).  T.  P.* 

Henry  of  Otheiit(Henricus  de  Gandavo),  born 
1222,  near  Ghent.  His  patronymic  was  G6- 
thaldo  (BonicoUitis).  Ue  was  a  pupil  of  Albert 
the  Great,  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  upon  theo- 
logy and  philosophy,  and  acquired  the  title 
Doctor  soUmnis.  He  opposed  the  determinism 
of  John  Duns  Scotus.  Kiiier  (Gesch.  d.  Philos., 
VIII.,  p.  355)  describes  his  doctrine  of  ideas  as 
remarkable,  reminding  one  of  Platonism,  but 
differing  from  it  in  ascribing  to  man,  not  a 
natural,  but  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  ideas. 
His  works  are :  Summa  iktologiaSt  and  Quodli- 
beta  iheol. ;  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Physics 
and  Metaphysics ;  a  biogr.  of  St.  Eleutherus ; 
(2s  viris  iltustr.  s.  de  scriploribus  eccles.  He  died 
June  29,  1293,  being  at  the  time  Archdeacon 
of  Tournay. — (See  Du  Pin,  nouv.  biblioth.  des 
Aut.  eccl.,  X.,  85.  Cayk,  script,  eccl,  hist,  liter,, 
p.  C49).  T.  P.* 

Henry  of  Oorcam  {Gorcomus  s,  Goriche- 
mitis),  of  Gorcum,  Holland,  lived  c.  1450 ;  a 
distinguished  theologian,  and  at  last  Vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  Academy  at  Cologne.  He  wrote : 
TS'O^L  de  superslil.  quibusdam  casibus  sen  casre- 
moniis  eccl,;  de  ceUbritaU  festorum:  conclu" 
tiones  et  concord,  bUdiortim;  contra  Hussitas; 
oomm.  in  part  on  Aristotle,  Th.  Aquinas,  and 
Peter  Lomb.  —  (See  Trithem.,  de  script,  eccl. 
Cave,  hisL  liter,  in  append,,  p.  118).         P.* 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  canon  of  Lincoln, 
then  ArohdeoooD  of  the  diocese  of  Huntingdon, 


lived  c.  1150,  under  King  Stepban,  wrote  Mve* 
ral  histories,  the  chief  that  uf  England,  in  10 
books.  His  Mistoria  An^arum  begins  viththe 
landing  of  Julius  Caosar  and  reaebes  to  WA. 
It  is  dedicated  to  B,  Alexander  of  LidcoIikv bom 
Gal  fried  of  Monmouth  addresses  in  hiit  kid. 
Britonum.  William  of  Malmesbury  ackwir- 
ledges  its  merits,  and  later  English  cbn>oim 
often  draw  upon  it.  It  is  still  valuable  fur  b 
apparent  use  of  Norman  sources.  h^iLajfp» 
berg  (Gesch.  v.  England,  I.,  p.  LX.)  sa}a  bU 
chronology,  as  well  as  his  genealogical  sMt^ 
ments,  are  confused  and  erroneous.  The  ^ork  is 
included  in  the  colleotion  of  Utniy  SaruU: 
Rerum  angl,  scripiores  post  Bedam  prQxi}Ki 
(Lond.,  1596).  A  LibelUis  tie  contemiu  mWt 
in  V^AcJtery  Spicil.,  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 

r.* 

Henry  of  Langenstein,  so-called,  either  be 

cause  liorn  in  a  village  in  Upper  Hesse,  or  o( 
an  extinct  noble  family  of  thai  name,  studied  in 
Paris,  and  there,  c.  1363,  became  master  aod 
teacher  of  philosophy,  in  1375  licentiate  of  theo- 
logy, taught  in  both  capaoitiea,  and  tbeo  vu 
appointed  Vice-chancellor  of  the  UniTerutj. 
Duke  Albrecht  III.,  of  Austria,  called  him,  U^, 
to  the  new  High-school  of  Vienna,  where  b« 
taught  theology,  astronomy,  mathematics,  pbj* 
sics,  Jbc.  In  1393  he  became  Hector,  and  died 
in  1397.  He  professed  extensive  learoiDg,  nod 
is  lauded  as  the  transplanter  of  matbematict 
and  physics  into  Germany.  His  works  an: 
Contra  astrologos  ;  trad,  de  contradSms  eMiina 
et  vendiiionis ;  consilium  pacis  de  iiatone  ac  rt 
format,  eccl,  in  concUio  i/nir.  guarenda,  lo^l 
(printed  in  Hermann  v.  d.  Hardi  T.  IL,  rerun 
cone,  cecum,  const.),  in  which  ho  sharply  rebukei 
the  evils  of  the  Church ;  9um$na  de  npuUKa; 
secreta  sacerdotum  guie  in  missa  temri  debai, 
the  best  known  and  at  the  time  most  read.  Other 
productions  were  of  inferior  meri(.'^(See  FaBU- 
cius,  bibl,  med.  et  inf.  lot.  lib.  VIII.  Huhass 
y.  D.  Hardt,  I.  c,  prolegomena,  p.  10.  ^ 
Ersch  and  Gruber).  H.* 

Henry  of  lAosanne,  Benridans,  (ili^ 

1148),  of  the  order  of  ClnniacenaiaDa,  to  riu- 
lently  assailed  in  Lausanne  tbe  disorders  cf 
monasticism,  the  merely  external  ceremoDtei, 
and  some  of  tho  peculiar  errors  of  the  Romish: 
the  merits  of  good  works,  prayers  fur  the  dead, 
the  worship  of  the  crucifix,  tnuisubstaotiaiiuo, 
&c.,  that  the  anger  of  the  hierarchy  was  stroBglj 
excited  against  him.  Having  left  the  monssterj. 
and  cast  away  his  cowl  and  cassock,  he  con* 
menced  preaching  with  an  overwhelmiog  eb* 
quence,  which  soon  produoed  aach  e^ts  ap^ 
multitudes  that  the  people  were  ready  to  la; 
violent  hands  upon  the  priests.  At  first  lliU^ 
bert,  B.  of  Mans  ( Cenowutnis),  ooonieBaDC«<^ 
him,  but  before  long  was  so  pressed  hiniMlf  hf 
the  fanaticism  which  Henry  aroused,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  interfere.  Henry  was  sat 
awa^  from  Mans,  and  probably  joined  Peter  d 
Bruis.  Afterwards  he  labored  with  great  f8^ 
cess  in  Poictiers  and  Bordeaux.  Wbilat  »^ 
tering  his  views  in  Provence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Arelate  had  him  imprisoned,  and  atthecoos- 
cil  of  Pisa,  1134,  under  looocent  IL,  be  v^ 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  but  again  liberated,  oa 
promise  of  leaving  the  diitrict    Forthwith  U 
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^uraed  his  efbrti  in  Lunguedoo,  Ac.  Hafi|0, 
(krchh.  of  Rouen,  having  directed  his  Dogmatum 
t^ristiance  ^fidei  contra  hcereiicot  nti  iemporia 
Ub.  III.  (1146),  axAinst  Henry,  also,  and  the 
PenricianH,  Eugene  III.  sent  Cardinal  Albericus, 
B.  of  Ofltia.  and  St.  Bernard  to  suppress  the 
bereties.  Henry  wii9  taken  and  handed  over  to 
fte  B.  of  Tonlouse  for  punishment,  hut  soon 
ifter  this  he  died.  Still  the  Cnthari  of  South 
France  were  greatly  strenf^thened  by  him. — (See 
Ada  Episcaporum  Cenoman.  e,  35,  de  ffilde- 
krio  Episc,  in  Mabill.,  Vet,  Analecia,  III., 
H2.  St.  Bernard's  Epp..  241,  ad  Hadephon- 
Hum  Comitem  S.Aegidii(lU7).  Ch.  U.  Hahn, 
Sesch.  d.  Ketser  im  Mittelalter,  especially  in 
the  11,  12,  and  13  cent.:  Stutts:.,  1845,  1847, 1, 
jesch.  d.  neumanichilischen  Ketier,  p.  450). 

NlUDBCKKll.* 

Henry,  the^  Lion,  son  of  Henry  the  Proud, 
[)uke  of  Bavaria,  and  Saxony :  nnd  Gertrude,  the 
prealthy  heiress  of  Lothaire  II.,  was  bom  1129, 
probably  nt  Ravenaburg.  Siiabia.     His  father 
laving  died  in  1139,  Henry  at  once  bravely 
}resj«ed  his  claims  to  his  hereditary  rights,  and 
n  1 142  was  recognized  as  Duke  of  &ixc>ny  by  the 
)iet  of  WUrsburg.     Immediately  he  beean  his 
leroio  career,  and  After  his  mother's  death,  he 
ntered  Bavaria  and  endeavored  to  recover  that 
lukedom.  which  had  been  wrested  from  hia  father. 
0  1144  he  aasumed  the  title  Duke  of  Saxony 
jnd  Bnvnria,  and  in  1148  strengthened  his  po- 
itical  schemes  by  marrving  Clementina,  daugh- 
er  of  Duke  Conrad  of  Zuhringen.    But  he  did 
lot  acquire  undisputed  possession  of  both  duke- 
loms  until  1156.  Thenceforth  he  rapidly  gained 
lower  and  influence,  and  was  second  only  to  the 
5mpen)r.     The  North  of  Germany  is  greatly 
ndebted  to  his  public  spirit.    Munich,  LUbeck, 
Braunschweig,  and  Hamburg,  owe  partly  their 
rigin,  and  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity, 
)  him.  He  promoted  commerce,  manufactures, 
nd  agriculture.    But  his  good  fortune  soon 
raned.     His  envious  foes  took  advantage  of  a 
issension  between  the  Emperor  and  himself, 
nd  succeeded  in  having  him  stripped  of  all  his 
ignities.     At  first  he  took  refuge  with  Henry 
r  England,  the  father  of  his  second  wife,  the 
oble  Matilda;  but  soon  he  returned  to  his 
)maining  hereditary  estates,  and  there  spent 
is  days  in  deeds  of  piety  and  beneficence.    It 
chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  his  teal  for 
le  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Slaronian 
ibes  of  northern  Germany  that  Henry  merits 
place  in  this  work. — Various  attempts  to  eon- 
)rt  the  Wends,  Wagriens,  Obotrites.  and  Lu- 
sians,  had  resulted  in   but  partial  success, 
hen  their  prince,  GoitschoGt,  who  sought  to 
lite  them  under  one  kingdom,  and  to  promote 
e  welfare  of  his  suljeete  by  the  establishment 
'  Christianity  among  them,  was  murdered  by 
em,  and  their  heathen  altars  were  consecrated 
lew  by  the  blood  of  Christian  priests.    Gott- 
balk's   son    Henry^    indeed,  renewed    these 
tempts,  by  the  aid  of  Titdin  fsee  Art.),  but 
ter  bis  death,  the  princes  IMbislawand  JVTe/W, 
iio  were  devoted  to  idolatry,  rose  to  power,  and 
reatened  to  extirpate  Christianity.    This  evil 
18  avertod  by  a  crusade  under  Henry  the 
on.  Duke  Conrad  of  ZUhringen.  Arohb.  Adel- 
ri  II.,  and  other  confoderates.  Henry  restored 
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the  bishoprics  of  AldenburK,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Ratzeburg.     Etfertnodus,  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
St.  Norbert,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ratzeburg, 
and  (1154)  Gerald^  his  chaplain,  B,  of  Aldeo* 
burK.   But  the  difficulty  of  inculcating  Christian 
truths  upon  the  minds  of  those  heathen  is  furoi- 
blj  illustrated  by  the  answer  of  Pribislaw  and 
Niclot  to  an  exhortation  of  Henry,  urging  them 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Gospel:  "The 
Goa  of  heaven  is  your  God,  but  you  are  our 
God,  and  that  is  enough  for  us;  you  pray  to 
him,  but  we  will  pray  to  you  (Hklmoldi  Chronv' 
con  Slavorum^  I.,  87). — It  cannot  seem  surprising 
that  such  rulers  would  seize  every  opportunity 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Christianity.    Tidings 
of  an  insurrection  summoned  Henry  (in  1159) 
to  an  expedition  against  Niclot,  in  which  the 
Danish  king  aided  with  money.    The  country 
of  the  Obotrites  was  soon  subdued,  and  for 
future  security  Schwerin  was  fortified  (1160). 
Saxon    Counts    and    Knighte  were,  likewise, 
placed  in  various  citadels,  and  other  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  further  insurrections.    Still 
a  fresh  war  broke  out  in  1163,  under  Niclot's 
sons  Weriislaw  and  Prihitlavp^  which,  although 
soon  suppressed,  was  followed  by  horrid  cruel- 
ties in  the  following  years ;  and  several  generar 
tions  passed  before  heathenism  was  wholly  sub- 
verted.   In  1172,  after  having  committed  the 
temporary  (rovernment  of  his  Saxon  countries 
to  Archb.  Wignuxn  of  Madgeburg,  Henry  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  company  with 
a  numerous  retinue  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles. 
The   Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople  gave 
them  a  splended  reception,  and  sumptuously 
entertained  the  pilgrims  during  the  Easter  festi- 
vaL    When   they  approached  Jerusalem  they 
were  met  by  Tem piers,  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  escorted  into 
the  city  with  sinn^ing.    Henry  spent  two  months 
there,  as  the  guest  of  King  Amalrich,  visiting 
all  the  sacred  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  then 
started  on  his  return  home,  which  he  reached 
early  in  1173,  having  received  numerous  honor- 
able attentions  on  the  way,  from  the  Sultan  of 
Iconium.  the  Greek  Emperor  Emanuel,  King 
Bela  III.  of  Hungary,   and  the  Emperor  at 
Augsburg.    The  relics  and  other  precious  arti- 
clea  which  he  brought  back,  were  given  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Blasius.  which  was  soon  after- 
wards built.     He  died  Aug.  6,  1195,  in  Braun- 
schweig, leaving  three  eneri^etic  sons,  Henry, 
Ott&,  and  William.  —  (See  Helmold,  /.  c.    As- 
NOLni  Lubeceensvs  Contin,  (to  I209J  in  LeibniU 
Script,    Brunw.    II.     Patjx,   Reckerehea   hia* 
toriquea  et  philos,  Ac. :  Hanovre,  1786, 8vo.  Bi$T- 
TiOBR,  Heinrich  d.  L^xwe,  Ac. :  Hannov.,  1819, 
8vo.    Fr.  y.  Raitiibr,  Geseh.  d.  Hohensteufen, 
2  Auf!.  Thl.  2.    Hatxvanic.  Geseh.  d.  Lande 
Braunschw.  n.  LUoeb.  I.:  GSltine..  1853.) 

G.  II.  KUPPBL.* 

Sentdat^  a  native  of  Alexandria,  a  convert 
from  heathenism,  and  brother  of  St.  Plutarch, 
who  suffered  anrtyrdom,  e.  204,  under  Septi- 
mitts  Severus.  In  company  with  Longiass, 
Plotinus,  Origen,  and  others,  he  was  taufcht  the 
new  Platonio  philosophy  b^  Ammonias  Sacoas: 
subsequently  Origen  appointed  him  a  catechist 
in  Alexandria,  where,  in  232,  he  became  Bishop, 
and  died  274.— (B^twb.  ff.  JR,  1, 1.    F 
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de  vir,  ilhutr.  Tillbmont,  H.E,ti,S.    Baitxct, 
Vie  des  Saints.)  S.* 

Heradeon,  a  Ono^tio  of  the  2d  century ;  a 
pupil  of  Valentine  (Clbm.  Alex,  Strom.  IV., 
oOi),  who  dietinguiehed  hinmelf  in  Alexandria 
bv  his  acute  learning.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
ox  hiB  personal  historj,  but  he  probably  abode 
in  Egypt.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  exegesis, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  St  John's  gospel, 
from  which  Origen  largely  quoted.  Grabs  nas 
collected  the  fragments  of  H.  in  the  apiciley. 
pair,  d  haerei.  II.,  80,  sq.  He  seems,  also,  to 
nave  written  a  commentary  upon  Luke  (Clbm. 
Alex,  Strom,  IV.,  503.  See  Nbander,  Ch.  H.  I., 
434-6).  Th.  Prbssil.* 

Heraclim,  Emperor  of  the  East,  610-641, 
■on  of  the  African  gorernor  Heracllus,  rebelled 
against  Phocas.  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  and 
then  succeeded  to  the  empire.  He  found  it  weak 
and  disordered.  On  the  one  side  the  Ayari  were 
besieging  Constantinople  itself  (618) ;  on  the 
Other,  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  had  over- 
flooded  the  Asiatic  States,  and  conquered  Egypt. 
Even  Jerusalem  had  fallen  (614)  into  their 
hands,  many  Christians  had  been  murdered, 
made  slaves,  or  forced  to  join  the  Nestorian 
Church.  Having  paid  the  Avari  large  sums  to 
withdraw,  Heraclius  marched  against  the  Per- 
sians, after  a  nine  years'  war  conquered  Chos- 
roes, and  (628)  compelled  C.'s  son  and  successor 
Siroes  to  accept  a  peace  which  restored  all  the 
Persians  had  taken,  including  the  wood  of  the 
Saviour's  cross.  Heraclius'  detailed  account  of 
this  matter  (still  extant)  was  read  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  on  May  15.  Soon  after  he  entered 
the  city  m  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  elephants, 
and  having  laid  on  all  ornaments,  walked  bare- 
footed, bearing  the  cross,  up  Mt.  Calvary.  Since 
631,  Sept.  14  has  been  observed  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  incident  (festnm  exaltationia  sancto! 
crucis).  An  unreliable  account  of  Eutychius 
and  Elmacintus  {cf.  IIottingbr,  hist,  ecel,  N.  J.  P. 
I.,  222)  says  that  after  retaking  Jerusalem  He- 
raclius bad  all  the  Jews  there  cut  to  pieces,  in 
violation  of  a  previous  oath  of  protection ;  and 
that  he  was  instigated  to  this  deed  by  the  Patri- 
archs and  clergy  of  the  city,  who  assumed  the 
guilt  of  the  act,  and  promised  to  do  penance 
for  it  by  an  annual  fast,  thence  called  the  fast 
of  Heraclius.  The  rest  of  Heraclius'  reign  was 
disturbed  by  ecclesiastical  disputes,  in  which 
he  mingled  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the 
hostile  parties  in  his  empire  (see  Mbnotheliies), 
and  its  close,  especially,  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Arabs,  who  successively  wrested  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt  from  his  dominion.  He  died 
Feb.  11,  641,  of  dropsy,  aged  66.  His  descend- 
ants held  the  throne  until  711. 

Tu.  Prksskl.* 

Herard,  Archbishop  of  Tours  from  855,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  enerrr  and  learning,  honored 
with  commissions  by  Nicholas  I.,  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  a  member  of  numerous  synods, 
at  which  he  exercised  great  influence.  He  pre- 
pared capitula  episcopalian  capiiularia,  which 
be  published  at  a  synod  in  858.  In  these  he 
enjoins  that  all  the  &ithful  shall  bo  taught  by 
the  priests  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Qod,  his  passion,  resurrection,  ascension, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  the  for- 


giveness of  sins  obtained  through  the  Sfwrit  and 
baptism  in  the  bosom  of  the  cbareh ;  ako  thit 
they  shall  be  warned  against   sina,  cspedallj 

frosser  sins,  and  instructed  in  Christian  virtoea. 
[e  likewise  requires  his  curates  to  establish 
schools,  and  see  to  having  books  correcdy 
written.  He  died  870  or  871.  —  (See  Gnad 
Diction,  hist  du  Moreri,  td,  JT.  Drauel^  I.  V.). 

Th.  Pmkssxl* 
Herder  {Joh,  GottJr.),'-'We  rarely  meet  vi^ 
a  name  in  the  history  of  theoloipctiJ  scifiicr, 
which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  all  iti 
departments,  as  Herder's,  He  poimessed  a  oci- 
versal,  enoyclopediacal  nature.  Ilia  expansive 
spirit  laid  bold  of  philosophy,  history,  Imngoafe, 
literature,  religion  and  theolo|^,  with  a  fre3> 
ness,  and  yonthful  geniality,  which  oannot  fail 
to  be  seen  in  all  his  writings.  With  this  ani- 
versality  of  talent,  which,  in  s«)me  branches,  cf 
course  could  not  be  equally  profnund,  be  coai- 
bined,  nevertheless,  a  penetration  into  the 
essence  of  things,  which  clearly  distingai^b^ 
him  from  superficial  polymathlsts.  With  aa 
occasionally  dogmatic  boldness  of  judg;ment,  he 
united  a  maiden  gentleness,  whioh  secured  him 
against  all  the  asperities  of  controTersy.  and 
was  attractive  even  when  his  aMertaons  lacked 
satisfactory  proof.  With  liberal  and  broad 
views,  he  courageously  resisted  the  dentroetiTs 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  vindicated  the  Bibk, 
both  against  the  scoffs  of  infidelity  and  the 
spiritless  pedantry  of  the  schools.  Tbos.  at 
different  periods  in  his  life,  and  according  to 
the  character  of  the  theory  he  was  controrerting. 
he  seems  at  one  time  the  defender  of  Biblical 
orthodoxy  and  churchly  oonservatisoi,  at  an- 
other OS  the  advocate  of  illumination,  humanity 
and  progress.  He  has,  therefore,  been  properly 
designated  "the  prophetic  forerunner  of  the 
theology  of  our  times ;"  thai  theolofry,  who« 
standpoint  is  above  the  abstraet  antithesis  of 
rationalism,  and  supranaturalism,  and  which 
strives  not  only  externally  to  reconcile  it,  but 
inwardly  to  overcome  it.  Whatever  jodgme&t 
may,  therefore,  be  passed  upon  Herder  and  bis 
theology,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  formic  aa 
important  link  in  the  development  of  oar  Uter 
theology,  and  that  the  study  of  his  works  most 
commend  itself  to  all  the  disciples  of  science. 

Herder,  the  son  of  a  poor  cantor  and  teorher 
of  a  girls'  school,  was  born  August  25,  1744, 
at  Mohrungen.  in  East  Prussia.  His  father 
was  strict  and  conscientious,  his  nsother  a 
woman  of  fine  and  tender  feelings.  Both 
exercised  Christian  discipline,  so  that  their 
son  was  early  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Undtr 
the  somewhat  gloomy,  but  careful  Dneseho  (ao- 
thor  of  a  '*  Sterbebibel,"  then  moeh  read), 
whom  he  served  as  a  famulus,  be  learned  madi 
that  was  afterwards  useful  to  him.  His 
parents  wished  him  to  become  a  sui^eon,  bet 
he  fainted  at  the  first  operation^  and  gave  sa 
the  plan.  He  then  studied  theology,  at  Kooip- 
berg,  where  Kant  and  Hamann^  each  in  his  var, 
attracted  the  spirit  of  the  youth.     In  thedu^ 

S roper  LUientnal  (author  of  '*  Die  gute  Sache  a. 
ffenbarune,"  1750-82)  inis  his  princi])al 
teacher.  lie  was  soon  appointed  a  gymnasial 
teacher  at  Frederick's  college,  and  there  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  proverb :  docmdo  dis- 
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imus.  HU  mind  mpidly  devoloped,  and  hiB 
>arly  baahfulness  disappeared.  In  the  fiill  of 
.764  he  became  collaborator  in  the  eathedrat 
ichool  at  Riga,  and  in  1767  afternoon  preacher 
n  a  suburban  church.  There  he  laid  the  foun- 
iation  of  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  (the  church 
lad  to  be  enlarged)  and  writer,  his  friend  Hart- 
imocAf.the  pdhlt^her,  aiding  him.  The  "  Fra^- 
nente  uber  die  deutsohe  Literatur/'  and  "  kri- 
fifiche  Wilder,"  in  which  Herder  wrote  severe 
criticisms  upon  some  of  the  literary  magnates 
)f  the  day,  excited  considerable  animosity 
igninst  him.  To  escape  this  he  resolved  to 
ravel  abroad.  He  first  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
hen  engaged  to  attend  the  prince  of  Holstcin- 
Butin  un  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  A 
lisease  of  the  eye  detained  him  in  Strasburg. 
vherc  he  underwent  a  painful  but  ttnavailinj; 
jpertttion.  In  Strasburg  he  became  acquainted 
K-ith  Goethe  and  Stilling,  and  received  a  call  as 
iourtpreacher,  consistorialrath,  and  superin- 
endent  to  BUckeburg,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
}{  Schaumburg^Lippe.  He  entered  upon  the 
}08t  in  1771,  and  acquired  considerable  spiritual 
nfluence  over  the  duchess  Maria.  There  he 
bunded  bis  reputation  as  a  theological  writer, 
to  that  Ileyne  tried  to  gpt  him  to  Guttingen  as 
)rofeftsor  of  theology.  But  Harder  would  not 
;oD8ent  to  the  required  colloquium.  Then  came 
inopportune  call  to  K^imar  as  court  preacher, 
general  superintendent,  and  Oberconsintorial- 
nth.  Meanwhile  be  had  married.  Herder  now 
>ecame  one  of  the  stars  of  that  German  Athens, 
rhere  Wieland,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul, 
inebel  and  others  shone.  In  1793  be  was  ap- 
)uinted  vice-president,  and  in  1801  president  of 
he  higher-ounsistory,  an  o£Sce  which  no  com- 
noner  had  ever  filled.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  Elector  of  Bavaria  elevated  him  to  the 
lobility.     He  died  December  18,  1803. 

Herder's  importance  as  a  theologian  is  to  be 
ought  less  in  his  services  to  any  distinct  branch 
if  the  science,  than  in  the  spirit  which  he 
ought  to  breathe  into  its  several  branches,  and 
nto  science  in  general.  His  labors  were  rather 
iuggestive  than  systematically  constructive.  It 
s  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  left  many 
[uestions  unsolved,  and  that  we  meet  with  some 
mradozes  in  bis  writings.  First  of  all  the  po- 
rtion which  he  assigns  the  theologian  and 
ilergyman  in  society,  is  important.  Instead  of 
"egarding  them  as,  at  most,  useful  servants  of 
he  state,  he  saw  types  of  their  offices  in  the 
)riesta  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
tought  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  students 
ilevated  views  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
ind  to  train  a  race  of  theologians  who  would 
mow  how  to  harmonize  "humanity"  with 
farnest  piety  (cf.  "  ProvinzialblUttcr  an  Pre- 
liger,"  1774.  "Briefe  Uber  das  Studium  d. 
rheol.,"  1780 ;  2  ed.,  1785).  Above  all  he  de- 
lired  to  render  the  study  of  the  Bible  useful  by 
Veeing  it  of  the  fetters  of  theological  dogmatism, 
ind  making  it  subservient  to  a  science  which 
iordially  embraced  all  the  interests  of  humanity, 
ile  gave  special  prominence  to  the  esthetic- 
luman  side  of  the  Bible,  though  not  as  at 
rariance  with  its  divine  authority  (cf.  "  Geist  d. 
ibrilischen  Poesie,"  1782).  He  first,  Lowth  not 
acepted,  awakened  a  deep  sense  of  the  poetic 


beauties  of  the  Bible,  which  he  did  not  consider 
as  mere  elegant  ornaments,  but  inherent  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  Old  Test,  revelation,  and 
inseparable  from  its  inspired  contents. — By  his 
poetical  interpretation  uf  the  Old  Test,  histories 
be  rescued  the  Bible  from  the  maltreatments  of 
such  expgets  as  Michaelit*,  who  saw  in  those 
accounts  only  a  codex  of  doctrines,  which  they 
sought  to  fit  on  to  the  stiff  forms  of  their  school. 
His  "illtesteUrkunde  d.  Menschengeschl.,  eine 
nach  Jahrh.  enthuUte  heil.  SchrifY,"  1774,  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  the  department  of  Old 
Test,  exegesis.     In  it  he  attempted  to  explain 
Gen.  1,  from  a  standpoint  entirely  different  from 
that  usually  taken.    A  voyage  frttm   Riga  to 
Nantes  (17G9),  on  which  he  frequently  witnessed 
the  effect  of  the  break  of  day,  suggested  the 
thought,  that  a  similar  perception  of  objects  lay 
at  the   baHJs  of  the  account  of  the  creation, 
which  represents  light  as  first  appearing,  and 
then  successively  one  set  of  objects  after  an- 
other ;  and  that  to  interpret  the  narrative  as  a 
physico-cosmological  treatise  did  violence  to  it. 
lie  regarded  it  as  a  significant  hieroglyphic.  — 
But  with  all  that  was  merely  hypothetical  in  his 
views,  to  Herder  belongs  the  undeniable  merit 
of  having  opened  a  path  in  biblical  studies, 
which    more    recent  inquirers    followed,  and 
which  seems  now  again  to  be  forsaken  to  the 
disadvantage  both  of  science  and  religion.— > 
Herder  alsu  sought  to  enrich  New  Test,  exegesis 
by  treasures  from  the  spirit  of  the  Orient,  as  in 
his  "ErlUuterungen  zum  N.  T.  aus  einer  nea 
eroffneten  morgcnlUnd.  Quelle"  (d.  Zend  A  ves- 
ta), 1775,  in  which  he  contended  for  a  manifest 
influence  of  Parsism   upon   the   Hebrew   and 
Christian  mode  of  thought.    He  wrote  upon  the 
epp.  of  James  and  Jude:  "Briefe  zweier  BrU- 
der  Jgsu  in  unscrm  Kauon  (1775),  and  on  Rev- 
elation :  '*Mapav  'A^,  das  Buch  von  d.  Zukunft 
d.  Herrn"  (Riga,  1779).  —  He  also  wrote  upon 
several  distinct  ezegetical  and  theological  sub- 
jects, as  (in  the  **  christliche  Schriften")  upon 
the  gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost ;  the  resurreo- 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  history,  and  doctrine ; 
of  the  Redeemer  of  men,  according  to  the  three 
Gospels ;  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  of  Reli- 
gion, its  doctrines,  usages,  &c.     It  cannot  bo 
denied,  that  Herder  never  attained  to  a  full  and 
clear  insight  into  the  substance  of  Christianity, 
especially  that   his  Christological  views  could 
hardly  satisfy  the  theology  of  our  day,  an^  more 
than  his  somewhat  arbitrary  interpretations  of 
the  resurrection  and  Pentecostal  miracle.    At 
the  same  time  his  efforts  to  apprehend  and  ex- 
hibit the  "  Son  of  God*'  as  the  •'  Son  of  Man" 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  phrase,  were  very 
significant,  and  form  a  necessary  transition  from 
the  old  orthodox  theory,  which  put  Christ's 
humanity  into  the  background,  to  the   theory 
which  now  prevails.    Even  here  again.  Herder 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Schleier- 
macher,  UIlmann,Hase,  Ac.  A  connected  system 
of  faith    Herder  did    not  write.     **  Herder's 
Dogmatik,"  by  Augusti,  is  simply  a  selection 
from  his  writings.    And  yet  systematic,  as  well 
OS  exegetical,  and,  mediately,  historical  theology 
were  invigorated  by  Herder's  spirit.  —  Upon 
practical  theology,  also,  Herder's  writings  fur- 
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nish  valoable  homileticftl,  cateclieticnl,  and 
liturgical  hints ;  and  his  opinions  and  pastoral 
letters  contain  valuable  remarks  concerning 
pastoral  theology  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
In'his  sermons,  which  abound  in  fertile  thoughts, 
be  preferred  the  form  of  the  homily.  IhoKO 
published  seem  to  be  rather  sketches,  to  which 
much  may  have  been  added  in  their  delivery. 
His  personal  appearance  and  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  impressive,  though  he  had  little 
action.  How  far  the  sotnal  influence  of  the  court 
may  have  interfered  with  his  ministerial  duties, 
cannot  be  here  discussed.  It  is  painful,  how- 
ever, to  hear  him  deplore,  in  his  last  years,  that 
his  **  life  had  been  a  failure  '**  and  yet  this  may 
merely  indicate  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  and 
the  severe  demands  he  made  upon  himself.-* 
Glancing,  for  a  moment,  at  the  narrower  circle 
of  Herder's  theological  activity,  we  find  several 
other  productions  sustaining  a  close  relation  to 
theology.  His  **  Idecn  lur  Philosophic  d.  Qesch. 
d.  Menschheit*'  (1785),  a  work  which  probably 
attained  to  the  greatest  celebrity  among  all  his 
writings,  lacks,  indeed,  the  only  true  Christian 
busis  for  such  a  history,  but  still  exerted  a  happy 
influence  upon  that  age.  His  *'Stimmen  d. 
V($lker,"  awakened  a  taste  for  national  poetry, 
and  also  did  service  to  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion and  theology.  He  himself  worked  up 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  Church  traditions 
into  poems,  and  his  other  effusions  (though 
none  of  them  are  properly  hymns)  breathe  a 
deep  religious  spirit.  His  "  Cid"  may  be  called 
a  Chritttian  epos.— Finally,  as  to  Herder's  posi- 
tion towards  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  ho 
neither  followed  any  existing  system,  nor  in- 
vented one  of  his  own.  He  was  ecleotico- 
critical.  In  his  "God"  he  defended  Spinoxa 
against  the  attacks  of  certain  philosophers  and 
theologians,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  his 
friend  Jacobi.  In  his  *•  Metakritik"  and  in 
other  writings,  he  even  violently  denounced 
KatiVa  theory,  though  without  much  effect  To 
this  violence  he  was  probably  led  by  the  un- 
happy influence,  he  observed,  of  that  system  on 
young  candidates  for  the  minintrv.  lie  was 
also  opposed  to  Fichit,  Indeed  he  was  the 
decided  enemy  of  all  scholasticism,  and  felt 
himself  rather  attracted  by  a  mystical  intuitive 
philosophy,  like  Ilamann's.  Hence  in  his  own 
philosophemes  we  find  rather  oracular  sayings, 
than  careful  dialectic  definitions.  Herder  founded 
no  school,  but  contributed  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  schools. —  The  best  and  most  complete 
ediiion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Jn  G.  MUlIer  of 
Schaffhausen,  which  contains,  also,  a  biography 
of  Herder  by  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was 
FlachtlandV  TUb.,  1820.— See  the  literary  his- 
t4»ries  of  Other,  Gtrvinus,  Vilmar,  &o.  The 
lleidelb.  JahrbUch.,  1812.  Boring,  Herder's 
Leben,  Weimar,  1823.  Daiiz  und  Gruber, 
Kamkteristik  Herder's,  Lpx ,  1805.  The  Wei- 
mar-Herder-Album,  Jena,  1845.  HagtnhaclCs 
Vorles.  Uber  d.  K.  G.  d.  18,  Jahrh..  2  Aufl.  2 
Till.  p.  11;  Ac.    Werke  xur  Rel.  u.  Theol. 

IlAaXNBACH.* 

Heresy,  in  the  wider  sense,  is  any  doctrine, 
which,  though  it  bears  on  the  one  side  a  Chris- 
tian, religious  character,  contains  elements  at 
war  with  the  principle  of  Christianity  itself.  —  I 


Just  as  our  conception  of  that  prineipie  U  mors 
or  less  sharply  defined,  will  oor  view  of  what  is 
heretical  vary.     In  modern  times  many  of  the 
so-called  heresies  have  been  regarded  as  ]iece#- 
sary  steps  in  the  development  of  doctrine— bj 
which  it  has  been  brought  out  into  elear  con- 
sciousness.   A  striking  support  for  thi9  opiainn 
is  found  in  the  introduction  to  Origen'a  work, 
de  lyindpiis;  Con.  Gregw,  ICazHmz,  orvl  33 
Jttt.,  and  Avg.  de  lib.  arb,.  III.,  21.     AccordiDg 
to  the  evangelical  view,  the  prineipie  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  absolute  reooncination  of  mas  with 
God,  m  Christ  and  through  Christ :  and  as  this 
principle  is  attacked  in  its  preaumpiionswt  have 
two  classes  of  heresies,  and  in  its  comseqitentxs, 
two  more — thus,  four  in  all :  —  1.  Tbo«e  whiet 
do  not  fully  acknowledge  the  ^ilt  and  corrof^ 
tion  of  our  nature  (Pelagianism  and  Maniche- 
ism).    2.  Those  which  entertain  suoh  ideas  of 
God  that  the  necessity  or  possibiHty  of  au^ne- 
ment,  or  its  mediation  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  its  ethical  character  is  contravened :  here  be- 
long not  only  Pantheism,  bat  Antitrinitarian- 
ism  along  with  Ebionism  and  DocetiBm,  and  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  doetrine,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  God  in  his  relation  to  the  world  and 
man,  if  the  a^nement  in  Christ  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  efficaciouB  in  a  real,  ainoiuU  and  eiJki- 
cal  way.  3.  Those  which  alter  tbe  conseqaeoces 
of  the  atonement  on  the  side  of  God  and  in  hU 
relation  to  man :  here  belong  the  vrorship  of 
saints,  false  mediation  assumed  by  tbe  visible 
Church,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  doctri&e 
of  the  (^iis  operaium,  as  well  as  tbe  dispara^ 
ment  of  the  means  of  grace  by  tho  Anabaptists. 
4.  Those  which  alter  tbe  conseqaences  of  tbe 
atonement  on  the  side  of  man ;    here  beloeg 
Antinomianism,  which  subverts  its  ethical  cln^ 
racter  and  work,  righteousness,  which  mars  its 
completeness. 

As  tho  Church  in  the  course  of  ages  deve- 
loped her  faith  and  embodied  its  variuas  points 
in  creeds  and  confessions,  heresy  came  to  mean 
any  doctrine  that  conjlicts  with  the  /undamentd 
articles  thus  esiablishted.  But  since  the  evani^li- 
cal  Church  only  admits  a  presumption  in  their 
favor,  and  lays  no  claim  to  absolute  infaliibliity 
and  perfection,  she  yields  to  every  dissenriri; 
member  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  divine  nona 
of  the  apostolic  testimony.    He  is  bound,  how- 
ever, to   produce  proof  for  any  such  eTcep(» 
veriiatis;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  or  L»  ne- 
fuscd,  she  has  a  right  to  treat  such  dissent  s» 
heresy.    Hence,  in  the  older  books  of  discipline, 
the  dissenter  is  enjoined,  before  he  ventures  w 
publish  his  doctrine,  to  bold  a  discussion  with 
the  organs  of  the  Church.    If  the  matter  be  eld. 
and  no  new  arguments  are  advanced,  it  is  soS- 
cient  for  the  Church  simply  to  refer  to  fv^eer 
decisions.-— In  its  relation  to  existing  eoele&ia^ 
tical  organisations  heresy  assumes  a  still  itar^ 
rower  meaning.     It  exhibits  an  aggressive  ck^ 
racter,  sets  itself  up  against  law  and  order,  be- 
comes sectarian,  and  so  long  as  this  is  vrmntic^. 
it  is  rather  to  be  called  error  than  heresy.    i> 
long  as  dissent  remains  mere  private  opinioiw 
or  sets  itself  forth  as  pure  scientific  speculatiua, 
it  may  be  tolerated,  although  contended  sgabst 
and  excluded  from  the  pulpit ;  but  when  it  lays 
claims  to  be  considered  an  article  ^JuHht  and 
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nvades  tho  Cbareb  in  a  revolationarj  way,  it 
oust  be  met  and  crnfihed  by  eccIesinAtical  dis- 
ipline.  —  The  question  now  arises,  how  far 
leresy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  crime,  and 
(unisiied  as  such.  The  evangelical  maxim,  that 
(  is  no  civil  crime,  is,  in  the  main,  true  ;  but 
rhen  a  sect  promulgates  in  tbe  name  of  reli- 
;ion  such  doctrines  as  lead  directly  to  the  sub- 
ersiun  of  those  principles  of  order  and  morality, 
ip4»n  which  all  good  government  rests,  it  cer- 
ainly  becomes  amenable  to  the  civil  law.  The 
/hurch  then  exercises  tolerance  only  toward 
cientific  error,  not  heresy;  the  State  is  more 
ibenil ;  yei  even  this  liberality  has  its  limits; 
ind,  in  case  the  State  is  decidedly  Christian  in 
is  fundamental  laws  and  social  order,  the  re- 
triction  may  be  greater,  so  that  it  may  not  only 
protect  itself  from  any  danger  that  threatens 
ts  civil  life,  but  refuse  to  recognise  a  sect  as 
tandini:  on  the  same  ground  with  the  esta- 
tlished  Church,  or  churches.  This  has  been 
lublicly  proclaimed  by  the  Eisenach  Conference 
A  a  leadmg  principle  of  the  existing  ecclesias- 
ical  courts  in  evangelical  Germany  (see  the 
Votocols  of  the  Conf.  of  1853,  im  allgem. 
Lirchenblatt,  1853,  p.  459,  and  those  of  the 
^mf.  of  1855,  allg.  K..blatt,  1855.  p.  419- 
23). 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  history  of  the  sulject. 
Mgi  Dally  the  word  aTpfo^  was  a  vox  media  fur 
ny  party  distinguished  by  peculiar  principles. 
t  was  thus  used  in  the  early  schools  of  philoso- 
»hj  and  law  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
hw  Test,  it  is  applied  to  the  conflicting  reli- 
;ious  parties  of  later  Judaism,  Acts  5  :  17 ; 
5:5;  2C  :  5  ;  and  in  24 :  5,  by  an  adver- 
ary  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  same  thing 
ccurs  in  c.  24 :  14  (ijr  xtyovacy  cupcoftv),  and  c. 
^ :  22,  where  we  find  it  applied  to  Christians 
*  a  term  of  reproach  by  tneir  enemies.  On 
he  other  hand  it  designates  (Tit.  3  :  10 ;  2  Pet 
:  1)  diviiiion  in  the  Church  itself.  In  Gal. 
:  21,  Paul  treats  his  Judaistic  adversaries  as 
eretics  of  this  kind,  and  meets  every  corrup- 
ioQ  of  the  gospel  with  an  dnx^ffia  tatu  (c.  1  :  8, 
)•  Atp«0Ht  nowever,  is  not  clearly  distin- 
uished  from  ox^apuh  as  1  Cor.  11 :  19,  and  Gal. 
:  20  show ;  yet  in  both  passages  it  is  no 
)nger  a  vox  mediae  but  implies  blame.  Titus 
:  10,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  later  times, 
nd  deitcribes  the  manner  in  which  the  primi- 
ive  Church  dealt  with  heretics ;  so,  too,  2  Pet. 
:  1,  2.  With  these  passages  compare  Rev. 
:  2, 14,  15.  Ignatius  {ad  Smymceos,  c.  3)  re- 
L>ni mends  prayer  for  heretics,  although  he  re- 
uires  strict  aeparation  from  them,  and  ex- 
resses  little  hope  of  their  conversion  (cf.  c.  7) ; 
e  warns  his  readers  ^ad  TralL.  c,  6)  that  they 
buuld  dxxorpuK  fiotavtjs  attix'sSoA^  fffc(  htiv 
rpt9t$,  and  styles  it  a  deadly  poison  mingled 
ith  honey.  lie,  therefore,  calls  heretics  (ad 
*hU(id.,  c.  2)  xuxM  aiiorMftoh  and  as  the  best 
ifeguard  against  their  deceptive  arte  enjoins 
iibordination  to  the  episcopate.  This  is  further 
eveluped  by  Irenceus,  who  brings  to  his  aid 
postoiical  succession  and  tradition,  c.  hoeres.^ 
V .,  26,  2.  All  those  who  refuse  obedience  to 
le  successors  of  the  apostles  are  to  be  ranked 
s  heretics  and  offering  strange  fire,  t.  e.,  strange 
octrines  on  tbe  altar  of  God,  a  eoelesii  igne 


comburentwr,  quemadmodum  Nddab  ei  Aldud, 
Thus,  M'here  protection  against  heresy  is  de- 
manded, special  stress  is  laid  upon  that  which 
it  has  in  common  with  schism :  although  even 
this  passage  shows  that  IrenaBus  knew  how  to 
distinguihh  between  them.  So,  also,  Teriullian^ 
who,  along  with  Irenseus,  regards  it  as  a  greater 
crime  than  schism,  and  ranks  it  with  apostasia 
[de  prescript.  Hcerei,^  c.  4.  persecutio  et  martyred 
Jacit,  hasresis  aposiaftu  tantum,) ;  still  it  has  its 
uses  (c.  1,  tit  fides  habendo  ieniaUonem  habeat 
eiiam  prohationem  (cf.  c.  4) ;  be  sees  in  the 
vigorous  growth  of  heresy  onljf  a  sign  of  mis- 
chief existing  in  the  Church  itself  (o.  2),  and 
refutes  those  who  argue  its  truth  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  These  views  of  the 
Fathers  respecting  heresy,  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  their  experience  with  Gnosticism.  Irenceus 
calls  attention  to  the  differences  and  divisions 
continually  breaking  out  amongst  the  heretics 
themselves  (I.,  c.  9,  {  5 ;  c.  28,  2  \  fin*f  2  1)>  ^nd 
this  phenomenon  he  explains  by  saying,  that  they 
have  no  discipline  and  order,  each  teacher  wish- 
ing to  be,  ana  to  have  something  peculiar :  they 
betray  tbeir  origin  from  subjective  caprice  (c. 
28, 2 1,  veluie  terra  fungi  manifestaii  sunt)  with- 
out any  hold  on  historical  traditions ;  and  this 
is  plain  from  the  propensity  each  one  has  to 
invent  a  new  terminology  (I.,  c.  11,  2  3).  In 
bold  contrast  with  these  endless  divisions  spring- 
ing froni  unholy  ambition  (II.,  c.  30,  1),  Ire- 
nsQus  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the  unity  re- 
vealed in  the  traditions  of  the  Church  (III.,  12, 
7).  He  shows,  too,  how  they  deal  with  the  SS., 
either  mutilating  them  or  interpreting  them  in 
a  capricious  and  fantastical  way  (I.,  prcef.^  1; 
III.,  12,  12) ;  and  that  their  mirades,  instead 
of  having  the  beneficial,  quickening  tendency 
of  those  wrought  in  the  Church,  are  merelj^ 
magic  and  show,  and  thus  betray  their  diaboli- 
cal character  (II.,  31,  2;  I.,  27,  4],  and  point 
back  to  Simon  Magus  (I.,  22,  2;  23,  24;  27,  4; 
III.,  Proef.),  From  views  like  these  the  an- 
cient Church  imbibed  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  heresy.  Yet  it  appears  from  what  Irenteus 
says  of  Cerdon  (III.,  4,  3),  that  penitent  here- 
tics were  often,  even  in  cases  of  relapse,  re- 
stored to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Church;  but 
the  custom  soon  spread,  not  to  restore  those 
who  had  relapsed,  and  the  effects  of  this  custom 
are  seen  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  relapsed, 
on  profession  of  penitence,  were  again  admitted 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  without  pre- 
venting their  execution  by  the  civil  law.  —  To 
the  further  development  of  the  views  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  regard  to  heretics,  the 
controversy  touching  heretical  baptism  essen- 
tially aided;  then  the  Dtmatistic  controversy, 
of  which  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  for  a  long 
time  the  Donatists  were  not  considered  heretics, 
but  merely  schismatics;  and  then  finally  the 
Trinitarian  and  Christological  controversies.  As 
dogmas  came  to  be  more  clearly  defined,  the 
differences  existing  among  the  older  fathers,  as 
well  as  the  discovery,  that  many  of  the  doc- 
trines condemned  as  heresies  by  the  later 
Church  were  found  in  their  pages,  led  to  inte- 
resting discussions  upon  the  idea  of  heresy.  It 
was  now  seen  that  there  could  be  heterodox 
views,  which  were  neither  heretical  nor  preju- 
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dicial  to  charoh-commanion  or  the  Miration  of 
the  nuul.  But  it  wem  unlj  8o,  until  the  Church 
had  uttered  her  dec'iHioii  concerning  them  ;  and 
in  this  way  ob«tinate  resistance  to  the  authority 
uf  the  Church  in  such  matters  soon  came  to  he 
regarded  an  the  most  essential  feature  in  the 
idea  of  heresy.  This  appears  particularly  in 
the  writings  uf  Vineeniws,  of  Lirinum  (see  his 
Cvmmfmiorium).  Augustine* a  view  of  heresy 
dcMerves  special  consideration,  because  it  furnied 
the  ground  of  the  later  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  middle  ages  (see  his  work,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
XVUI.,  51).  Whilst  earlier  Church-doctors 
rejected  all  use  of  the  civil  power  against  heresy 
(Hilariiis,  Ficlav,  ad  ConataiU.,  I.,  2.  7 ;  contra 
Avxent,  lib,  init, ;  Aihanasius,  Hist.  Arian,,  {  33), 
and  at  most  only  labored  by  this  means  to  pre- 
Tent  the  organizatitih  of  heretical  communities 
(Chrysostotn.,  HomiL,  29,  46,  in  Matt.^ ;  Augus- 
tine (lielractat,,  li.,  c.  5  ;  ep.,  93,  ad  Vtncentium, 
{  17  ;  ep.  185,  ad  Boni/ac,  {  21 ;  Opus  imverf., 
2,  2),  appealing  to  the  passage,  Luke  14  :  23 
(eogite  intrare,  etc.),  wholly  renounced  his  earlier 
opinion,  that  heretics  and  schismatics  should 
not  be  compelled  to  recant  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  planted  himself  upon  the  maxim: 
damnata  haaresis  ab  episcopis  non  adhuc  exami' 
nauda,  sed  coercenda  est  potestcUibus  Christianis. 
He  is  unwilling,  however,  that  heretics  should 
be  put  to  death,  not  liecause  he  thought  they 
did  not  deserve  it,  but  because  the  ancient  Church 
was  altogether  averse  to  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment: hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in 
spite  of  this  protest,  it  should  find  approval 
(e.  g.,  Leo  if.,  ep,  15,  ad  Turribium;  Uieronymus^ 
€p»  37 ;  ad  Bipar.),  In  the  middle  ages,  as  in 
the  Romish  Church  at  the  present  day,  the  diffi- 
culty was  easily  avoided,  by  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  State.  —  If  now  we  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  secular  powers,  fur  a 
long  time  we  find  it  varying  between  the  grant 
of  full  liberty  for  the  formation  of  sects,  de- 
grees of  limitation  in  their  worship,  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
formal  prohibition  and  criminal  punishment. 
Still  the  right  was  claimed  to  deal  with  heresy 
according  to  their  own  pleasure.  The  nume- 
rous laws  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosiaous, 
XYL,  tit,  v.,  de  Hcereticis,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  XVI.,  tit.  I.,  2  and  3,  are  the  chief  sources 
for  the  history  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
sects  in  the  most  ancient  time.  It  appears  that 
the  civil  power  then  even  went  beyond  the 
Church  in  its  severity,  except  during  the  reign 
of  Julian,  the  Apostate.  In  the  5tb  cent,  the 
authority  of  Augustine  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Church  and  the  State  upon 
this  question,  without  any  surrendry  of  its 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  This  may 
be  learned  from  the  Code  of  Justinian. — In  the 
middle  ages  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
authority  assumed  by  the  Popes  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  fides  implicita  and 
txplicita^  modified  the  doctrine  of  heresy,  which 
now  received  a  scientific  elaboration  at  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmen.  At  length  the  Church 
denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  suffer  within  its 
borders  any  heresy  which  had  been  condemned 
and  punished  by  her,  and  compelled  the  expul- 
sion and  extirpation  of  heretics,  by  the  ibenaoe 


{  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  yea  even  the  stirring 
.  up  of  violent  invasions  and  insarreetions,  and 
the  threat  of  civil  punishments,   such   as  the 
confiscation  of  estates  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
municipal  nnd   political  right  and    protectiua 
from  the  secular  power  and  ita  bearers  («ee 
Art.  Innocent  III.).     Nevertheless,  the  Church 
retained   the  custom   of   praying   the   eeeuUr 
power  to  remit  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  here- 
tics condemned  by  her  and   handed  over  for 
execution ;  but  this  was  a  mere  furmality,  and 
had  so  little  earnestness  in  it,  that  the  admi»et- 
bility  of  such  punishment  became  one  of  her 
most  cherished  dogmas,  for  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
against  Luther,  1520,  nm<»ng  other  p«iints,  con- 
demns this:  Hcereiicoscomburereest  contra  tiJv^- 
totem  Spiritus  (art.  33).     At  the  name  time  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  denunciation  and 
false  accusation  by  a  peculiar  rale,  which  lays 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  person  accuf^  of 
heresy  ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  InquH 
sition  the  persecution  of  heretics  vras  reduced 
to  a  system,  so  that  at  length  many   secular 
punishments  were  looked  for  as  the  direct  re- 
sults of  those  inflicted  by  the  Church.     Hence 
the  Romish  Church  finds  it  necessary,  to  plaos 
every  converted  l^cretic  before   her  ciiurt,  and 
remit,  aAer  a  formal  recantation,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  penalties,  so  far  as  she   sees  fit. 
Here  belong  the  provisions  of  the  Canon  Law  in 
X.  de  hceretic,  V.,  tit.  7 ;  c.  49,  X.  de  acntent.  ex- 
commun.,  V.,  39 ;  then  tit.  de  Hcer.  in  TP.  V., 
2;  de  hcerei.  in  Clement  V.,  3;   de  kctreL  in 
Extravag.  V.,  3  ;  comp.  /i6er  septimus^  V.,  3  and 
4 ;  then  the  laws  enacted  by  Frederick  II.,  which 
closely   follow  those    of   the    Church    {Paix, 
Afonum.,  II.,  p.  244.  287.  288,  327,  328) ;  also 
the  provisions  of  the  Schwabenspiegel  (c  261). 
Consult,  too,  the  laws  respecting  mixed  marri- 
ages and  the  marriages  of  heretics.  —  All  these 
enactments,  although  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  they  are  not  now  oniver- 
sally  enforced,  are  still  f:ir  from  being  regarded 
as  a  dead  letter  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(see  Benedict  XI V.,  de   Synod.  Dicec.  VI.,  5; 
IX.,  14,  3;  XIII.,  24,  21).     Muratori  likewise, 
even  in  the  18th  cent,  [de  ingeniorvm.  modern 
tione  in  religionis  negotio,  II.,  7),  defends  the 
position  that  civil  rulers  are  bound  to  punish 
heretics  in  the  severest  manner.     In  the  beg;in- 
ning  of  the  19th  cent.,  in  the  negotiations  re^ 
specting  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  Pius  VII. 
declared  that  he  could  not  set  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  a  country  where  freedom  of  worxbip  was 

Permitted  by  law.  The  same  Pope  wrote,  in 
805,  to  his  nuncio  in  Vienna :  '*  the  Church  has 
not  only  sought  to  prevent  heretics  from  be- 
coming possessed  of  church-property,  but  has 
even  mnde  confiscation  a  punishment  for  (be 
crime  of  heresy ;  for  private  estates  in  c.  10,  X^ 
de  luxret.  (V.,  7),  for  principalities  and  fiefs  ia 
c.  16,  eod.:  the  latter  law  contains  the  cannnical 
provision,  that  the  subjects  of  a  heretical  prince 
are  absolved  from  every  oath,  as  fidelity  and 
obedience ;  and  any  one  who  has  even  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  history  knows  of  the 
decrees  of  Popes  and  councils  deposing  obsti- 
nate heretical  princes.  True,  indeed,  ve  find 
ourselves  now,  alas  I  in  times  of  so  great  adver- 
sity and  humiliation  for  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
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lat  the  Ghareb  is  not  only  unable  to  enforce 
lene  most  sacred  maxims  of  hern  in  regard  to 
lie  rebellious  enemies  of  the  faith,  but  durst 
ot  even  name  Ihem  without  injury ;  but,  though 
he  cannot  exercise  her  right  to  deprive  hero- 
ics of  their  principalities  and  declare  tbeir 
states  forfeited,  she  jet  can,"  etc.  Compare 
rith  this,  bow  in  1724  {BuUar,,  FropagandcB  II., 
4,  5G)  the  Roman  See  granted  bef(»rehand  to 
he  Kuthenians,  in  case  of  their  conversion,  the 
irivilege  of  retaining  estates  forfeited  by  heresy; 
ts  rt'joicings  over  the  expulsion  of  the  evangeli- 
al  Siilsburgers  (BufL,  Propag,  II.,  246),  and 
rfaut  happens  now  in  strictly  Catholic  States. 
To  this  day,  where  the  State  allows,  bishops 
iwear  to  the  Pope :  hxcrtticoa  achismaiicos  ei  re- 
Me*  eidtm  Domino  nostro  re/  siicceaaoribut  prct- 
lictis  pvo  posse  persequar  tt  impugnabo.  The 
iioman  See,  however,  since  Sept.  17,  1824,  in 
ts  official  acts  no  longer  speaks  of  *'  Protestant 
leretics,"  but  only  of  **  Acatholici,*'  and  has 
>ftcn  acknowledged  that  the  pressure  of  circum- 
itanoes  excuses  the  secular  power,  if  it  tolerates 
lerctics:  yet  as  soon  as  these  circumstances 
change,  the  old  laws — now  only  suspended,  not 
ibolished  —  shall  be  put  in  force.  —  With  this 
p>ractice  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catho- 
iic  State,  as  we  see  it  now  under  the  pressure 
>f  public  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  compare 
ihe  dugmatiti  theory  of  the  middle  ages,  as  con- 
Gained  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In 
lib.  II.,  2^  qu.  2,  art.  5,  6  qu,  11,  art.  1,  he  de- 
tails the  theory  at  large,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
luestion  (art.  3):  utrum  hoaretici  sint  ioUrandif 
The  answer  is,  that  heresy  has  its  uses  ftir  the 
Church,  in  so  far  as  it  proves  the  consfantia 
fidelium  and  serves  this  end,  ul  excntiamns 
pign'itiam^  diviuas  scripturas  soUiciiius  intutnies: 
but  thiH  utilitas  est  prceter  inientionem  hasretico- 
rum,  who  rather  seek  corrumperejidem :  hence, 
if  heretics  are  to  be  regarded  liy  themselves,  they 
deserve  at  once  non  solum  ab  EccUsiaper  excom- 
municationem  separari,  sed  eiiam  per  mortem  a 
mundo  excludi.  But  keeping  in  view  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  she  may  exercise  special  miseri- 
cord ia,  so  that  one  non  siatim  condemnat,  sed  post 
primam  et  serundam  correptionem.  Heretics  are 
only  to  be  tolerated,  when  their  extirpation  will 
cause  injury  to  the  Church ;  in  whicn  case  the 
tares  may  be  allowed  to  stand  with  the  wheat  (cf. 
Art.  3,^*11.,  with  qu,  10,  art.  ll,^ft.).  In  what 
follows  (qu.  12,  art.  4)  Thomas  now  defends 
the   principle,  that  ecclesiastical   and   secular 

SunishmentH  may  oftf  n  bo  wholly  remitted  to 
eretics  for  the  first  offence,  but  in  case  of  re- 
lapse, even  if  they  be  again  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  they  should  be  put  to  death,  because 
by  the  evil  example  of  inconstantia  circa  fidem 
others  may  be  infected  and  encouraged  to  fall 
away. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  Reformation  now 
rai{«ed  its  protest.  From  the  very  first  Luther 
opposed  those,  who  fought  against  heresy  with 
fire  and  sword  instead  of  the  Word  of  God.  be- 
cause unable  to  sustain  their  faith  by  Scripture 
(Grund  u.  Ursach  aller  Artikel,  so  durch  die 
Komische  Bulle  etc.,  su  Art.  33 ;  Watch,  XV., 
p.,  1853.  &c.) ;  and  was  inclined  to  ask  the  civil 
authorities  to  make  over  heretics  to  the  evan- 


gelical Church  to  vanquish  them  by  convincing 
and  persuading:  thus  in  opposition  to  Carl* 
stadt's  violent  measures  he  gave  counsel  ia 
favor  of  mild  reproof  and  instruction.  And  yet 
he  did  not  intend  therebv  to  encourage  the  State 
quietly  to  suffer  its  subjects  to  be  misled  b)r  a 
heretical  propaganda.  It  was  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  Reformers,  that  the  State  waa 
bound  not  to  tolerate  blasphemy,  but  to  use  all 
lawful  measures  to  prevent  the  growth  of  secti^ 
rianism.  Only  in  certain  cases,  Luther  ad- 
mitted the  employment  of  civil  penalties  against 
heretics,  less  however  on  account  of  their  d(»o- 
trines,  than  of  the  practice  flowing  from  them. 
Zwingli  stands  near  to  him  in  this  respect,  al- 
though he  favored  the  bloody  vengeance  which 
overtook  the  Anabaptists  in  Switserland.  Cal» 
vin  goes  further,  and  with  his  theocratical  ideaii 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  State,  to  treat 
heresy  like  blasphemy  with  the  severest  punish- 
ments. The  execution  of  Servetus,  approved 
and  partly  brought  about  by  him,  gave  rise  to 
a  controversy  upon  the  question,  whether  it  waa 
lawful  to  punish  heresy  with  the  sword  (cf. 
Calmni  dejensio  orthodoxas  Jidei  de  sacra  trinif 
tote  contra  prodtg.  errores  Mich,  Serveii  hispanif 
ubi  ostenditur,  hcsreticos  jure  gladii  co€rcendoM 
esse  et  nominaiim  de  homitte  hoc  torn  impio  juste 
et  merito  sumtum  Genevas  supplieium,  1554). 
For  this  act  and  his  principles,  not  only  was  he 
attacked  by  Bolsec,  but  Castellio  wrote  against 
him,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Martin  Bellius, 
the  work :  de  hasreiicis,  an  sitit  persequendi,  etc. : 
Magdcb.,  1554,  in  which  be  makes  use  of  the 
authority  of  Luther  and  Brenx.  Melanchthon 
alone,  of  all  the  theologians  of  Germany,  sided 
with  Calvin  (Corp.  Ref.,  II.,  18.  an.  1530 ;  and 
III.,  195,  an.  1536),  having  long  contended 
against  the  milder  view  of  Brem  (see  Hartmann 
and  Jdger,  Johann  Brenz,  I.,  p.  299,  e()qO*.  ^^ 
the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany  this  milder 
view  prevailed,  whilst  in  Scotland  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvin  were  applied  even  against  the 
rapists. — Sources: — Those  already  named,  and 
the  various  works  on  Church-law ;  Thomtuiiis^ 
de  jure  Principis  circa  hasreticos,  and  an  hctre^ 
sis  sit  crimen;  Bcehmeri,  jus  eceles.  I^otesi,, 
Tom.  IV.,  ^'6.  5,  til,  7,  {  167,  sqq.,  and  bis  dis- 
sertatio  preliminaris  dejure  circa  libertatem  conr 
scientuB  (I.e.,  t.  II.);  also  the  articles  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  protocols  of  the 
Eisenach  Church  Conference  already  referred 
to.  C.  Jagkb.  —  Porter, 

Heretical  Baptiem. — Controversy  on  the  sub' 
ject,  —  They  who  believed  salvation  to  be  unat- 
tainable in  a  heretical  communion,  also  believed 
its  baptism  to  be  invalid.  Such  insisted  on  the 
rebaptism  of  all  who  renounced  it  to  join  the 
Cath.  Church.  Numerous  authorities  belonging  ^ 
to  the  first  part  of  the  3d  century  favor  this  view. 
Clement  ot  Alexandria  refused  the  baptism  of 
heretics  the  character  of  genuineness  (ovs 
oixtiov  xai  yvroiMf  v6up,  Strom.  I,  375).  So,  also, 
Tertullian  (ae  baptismo,  cap.  15).  In  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  Synod  of  Bishops 
at  Carthage,  under  the  presidency  of  Agrip- 
pinus  unnnimously  voted  it  to  be  null  and  void 
( Cyr,  ep.  71, 4.  73,  3).  So,  also,  the  Synods  of 
Iconium  and  Synnada,  in  235  (Firm,  in  Cypr* 
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f.  75,  7.  Euwb,  U.  B.,  VII.,  cap.  7.  (  5).  The 
postolical  Goastitations  (VI.,  15)  affirm  its  in- 
▼alidity. 

Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  hereticn 
as  fallen  Christians,  and  received  them  into  the 
Church  l^  the  lajing  on  of  hands ;  whilst  two 

Synods  (255),  which  met  at  Carthage,  under 
jprian,  passed  decrees  against  heretical  bap- 
tism (ep.  70),  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
Romish  bishop,  Stephen  (ep,  72),  who,  at  this 
▼ery  time  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  this 
subject  with  the  Orientals.  The  strife  now 
waxed  in  strength.  Stephen  branded  Cyprian 
as  a  pseudo-apostle,  and  aeprived  him  of  Church 
fellowship.  Cyprian  convened  (Sept.  I.  256)  a 
third  council,  which  was  attended  by  85  bishops 
of  North  Africa,  and  a  large  number  of  pres- 
byters, deacons,  and  laymen.  It  reprimanded 
the  arrogant  behavior  of  Stephen,  who,  it  was 
said,  made  himself  an  episcopus  episeoporum^ 
and,  in  vehement  terms,  declared  against  the 

genuineness  of  heretical  baptism.  Cyprian, 
owever,  repeated  an  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed (ep.  72,  4),  that  the  opposite  practice 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Church  (comp: 
Acts  of  Counc.  in  Augustine,  de  baptismo,  lib, 
VI.  et  VII.  Oypj^"'  ojfera  gemiina,  ed.  Ooldhom 
II.,  265  seq.).  Firmilian  of  Caeserea  coincided 
with  this  action,  and  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor 
sustained  the  Church  in  North  Africa.  The 
breach  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian  was  never 
healed.  The  former  died  a  martyr,  257 ;  the 
latter,  258,  the  same  year  with  Sixtus,  B,  of 
Rome,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  m  this  con- 
troversy is :  Did  Stephen  wish  that  aU  heretics^ 
who  applied  for  admission  into  the  Church, 
should  not  be  baptized,  or  did  he  distin(ptish  be- 
tween themf  Furnicr  (later  Benedict  Xtl.)  Ba»- 
nage,  Alii.  Dupin,  Launoy,  Pearson,  Blondell, 
Pfaff,  IlJifling,  affirm  the  f(»rmer ;  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, Tillemont,  Pagi,  Maran,  and  others, 
affirm  the  latter.  Stephen  wrote  (74,  7):  si 
quis  ergo  a  quactinque  hmresi  venerit  ad  vos, 
nihil  innovetur,  nisi  quod  traditum  est,  ut  manus 
Uli  imponaiitr  in  pceniientiam ;  and  this,  because 
heretics,  in  the  case  of  such  as  went  over  to 
them,  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  re-baptize,  but 
simply  received  them  (communicant).  It  would 
seem,  then,  Stephen  merely  thought  of  com- 
pleting the  baptism  of  heretics  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  from 
cap.  8  of  the  same  epistle,  and  ep.  73,  cap.  4,  it 
is  plain  he  regarded  it  as  genuine  because  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  and  from  75,  9, 
because  of  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  upon 
the  subject  whose  disposition  and  faith  qualified 
him  fur  baptismal  grace  {mente  et  fide  sua  bap- 
^tismi  gratiam  con sequi posse).  Add  to  this  his 
declaration :  non  qucerendum  esse,  quis  sit  tile, 
qui  baptieaverif,  and  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  he  approximated  the  later  view  of 
this  dogma.  The  contradictions  in  these  dif- 
ferent sentiments  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
admit,  with  Rdtberg,  that,  as  the  controversy 
went  forward,  Stephen  gave  to  his  views  greater 
precision  of  ezpresHion,  and  supposed  that  all 
sects,  in  baptism,  made  use  of  the  formula  pre- 
scribed by  Christ. 
The  second  point  is :   What  grace  did  Stephen 


wppose  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  law  n 

of  hands?  a  grace  he  designated  by  th«iiii» 

pomitentiam,   his  opponents,  by  the  affix,  U 

aecipiendum  spiritum  sanctum.     An  imforml 

judgment  of  authorities  compels  us  to  tlKT^t 

that  but  one  laying  on  of  hands  —  nottvc,v 

Mattes  and  others  imagine  —  was  inteodci  ta 

well  in  pcsniteniiam  as  ad  ctccip.  sp,  s.,  vl^K 

standing  between  the  usual  fical  of  baptinn  &&i 

public  penance,  partook  of  the  nature  of  l>  tL 

The  meaning  of  *'  laying  on  of  bands"  ocmSnaa 

this  opinion.     In  the  ancient  Church,  it  im 

joined  to  baptism,  reconciliation,  and  ordiio- 

tion.     Accoraing  to  Tertullian   {debaptigm^ 

8),  baptism  denoted  the  forgiveness  of  sins&a^ 

the  preparation  for  the  receiying  of  the  Hclj 

Qhost ;  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  indwelllD^ 

of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  anointing,  the  sjsibU 

of  the  spiritual  priesthood.     These  three  ve*« 

regardea  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  6&er»> 

ment,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  thtj 

were  soperated  into  two  acts.     In  the  ceremooj 

of  reconciliation,  the  laying  on  of  hand?  wn 

merely  the  repetition  of  the  tnanus  impoiiiio  of 

baptism  (comp.  August,  de  baptismo  III..  16; 

manus  impositio  non  sicut  baptismu^  repdi  Rt^ 

potest,  with  an  expression  in  beginningof  tbec: 

spiritus  sanetus  in  sola  Cathoiiea  per  suzast 

tmpositiotiem  dari  dicitur ;  also  Const,  ap.  IL 

41,  2  2).     It  is,  thus,  easy  to    see   that,  when 

these  closely  related  parts  of  divine  worship  bd 

not  yet  been  separated  into  distinct  sacrameDts. 

persons  would  attribute  to  the  one  laying  oa  of 

hands,  in  the  reception  of  heretica.  the  mesm&(; 

implied  both  in  the  rite  of  reconciliation  and  cf 

ordination.  Whilst,  therefore,  Stephen  ascribed 

to  the  baptism  of  heretics,  when  properlj  r^ 

ceived,  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  he  could  not 

allow  them  the  right  of  imparting  the  Spirit, 

since  they  themselves  did  not  possess  Him,  d<)( 

having  the  lawful  episcopate.     This  deffct  hd 

supposed  was  supplied  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 

as  with  the  new-baptised,  or  penitents.    Her.rt 

his  langua^  to   Firmilian   (75,    14):  hnoii 

quidem  parit  et  exponit,  exposUos  autem  eerUsk 

suscipit,  et  quos  non  ipsa  peperit,  pro  suis  nnir't. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  position  taken  by 

his  opponents,  Cyprian  and  Firmilian.    Their 

fundamental    principle  was:    Extra  eccleaian 

nulla  salus.    They  argued  that,  as  the  eoncep* 

tions — Church  and  Baptism — were  in8epft^al>'^ 

they  who  allowed  heretics  the  latter,  most  al«^ 

allow  them  the  former  (73.  25.  75,  17.  71. 1 ».' 

that,  as  there  is  but  one  Church,  there  could  be 

but  one  baptism  (60,  2) ;  that,  as  heretics  wo^ 

shipped  at  false  altars  and  had  no  lawful  pri^' 

hood,  baptism,  the  efficiency  of  which  rested  on 

a  normal  episcopate,  by  them  must  neceswrily 

be  null  (73.  4.  75,  7.  69,  1.  73,  1.);  tbar,  a* 

the  nrk  of  Noah  typified  the  oneness  of  Churrii 

and  baptism,  no  one  could  be  saved  by  heretie^^ 

baptism,  just  as  no  one,  outside  the  srk,  ^^ 

saved  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  (69,  2.  74,11- 


75,  15.) ;  that,  like  Church  and  Baptiom, 
tism  and  laying  on  of  hands,  forgiveness  ^ 
sins  and  imparting  of  the  Holy  Ohost  were  in- 
separably connected ;  that,  if  heretics  were  able 
to  communicate  in  baptism  the  forgivene^  ^ 
sin,  so,  too,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that,  as  the  Oboreb 
only  can  beget  children  to  Qod,  he  who  hn»  i^^ 
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le  Charch  for  his  mother  has  not  Ood  for  his 
iher ;  that  as  in  the  Church  only  are  the  Holy 
host  and  the  keys,  her  officers  alone  can  bleps 
le  hnptisDial  water  and  the  oil  (73»  9.  69,  10. 
I.  70.  3.  75.  14.  74.  6.  8.  70,  1.  2).  From  the 
inguage:  pro  bapiigato  qvam  precem  facere 
\otcst  saceniaa  saaiUffut  et  pecc^or^  it  i#  plain 
yprian  laid  great  stress  on  the  moral  character 
f  the  person  baptising,  making  it  a  condition 
f  the  sacrament. 

With  the  opening  of  the  4th  centnry,  this 
uestion  again  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
he  C(»uncii  of  Arelate,  convened  by  Constan- 
ne.  314,  condemned  the  practice  of  the  African 
hurch,  and  decreed  that  persons  baptised  by 
eretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  should  be 
?ceived  by  the  "  laying  on  of  hands."  On  the 
ther  band,  in  the  East,  the  Council  of  Nice. 
25.  ordered  that  the  Panlicians.  in  case  of  a 
aturn  to  the  Church,  should  be  rebaptited. 
'hat  of  Laodicea  (about  363 1  put  the  Monta- 
iets  under  the  same  rule,  but  excepted  the 
'hotians,  the  Quartodecimans,  and  Novatians. 
hat  of  Constantinople  (381)  made  necessary 
le  baptism  of  Eunomians,  Sabcllians,  and 
thers,  but  recognizpd  that  of  Arians,  Mace- 
ontans,  Novatians,  Quartodecimans  and  Apol- 
narists.  The  Trullan  Counc.  (Can.  95),  o92, 
epeatcd  this,  and  ordered  that  the  Manicheans, 
'^alentinians,  Marcionites(!),  Nestorians,  Euty- 
hians,  together  with  the  disciples  of  Dioscurus 
nd  Severus,  should  be  received  on  the  recanta- 
ion  of  their  errors.  Moreover,  the  Sy nodical 
ecree  of  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the 
lanons  of  Basil  the  Great,  and  the  85  Apostolic 
anuns  were  recognized.  Oieseler  justly  directs 
ttention  to  the  obscurity  of  these  distinctions, 
.,  i  C9,  Notes. 

More  stringent  views  were  entertained  by  the 
hief  teachers  of  the  Greek  Church :  Athanaffius. 
iregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basil  the  Great,  Cyril 
I  Jerusalem,  who  were  of  one  mind  with 
)yprian  and  Firmilian  (Comp.  Theiner,  das 
)eligkeiUdogma  der  kath.  Kirohe,  p.  217. 
?<M*,  in  Illgens  Zeitschrift,  1828,  IV.,  d.  121). 
They  held  that  not  only  was  the  unchanged 
orm  of  baptism,  but,  also,  the  orthodox  faith 
f  the  Trinity  on  the  part  of  the  society  bap- 
izing.  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  baptismal 
*ct.  The  Apostolical  Canons,  also,  occupy  the 
ame  position  with  these  fathers,  the  45th 
hreatening  with  excommunication  those  who 
eceived  heretics  without  the  repetition  of  bap 
ism.  A  jnilder  view,  however,  gradually  od- 
ained,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  qucBtt.  et 
tsp,  ad  Orthodox.^  according  to  which  (qu.  14) 
•rror  in  faith  could  be  corrected  by  a  recantat- 
ion of  it,  in  baptism,  by  the  anointing,  in  ordi- 
lation  by  laying  on  of  hands. — In  the  ceremony 
>f  receiving  heretics  who  were  subject  to  a 
ecdnd  baptism,  the  Eastern  Church  anointed 
vith  consecrated  oil  (ayt9  ^vp9)  the  forehead, 
he  eyes,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  and  ears.  It 
signified  the  same  as  the  manus  imponitio  ad 
iccipiendum  */>.  *.  of  the  Western,  the  reference 
npoenilentiam  excepted. 

The  controversy  in  North  Africa  broke  out 
ifreah.  when  the  Donatists,  who  held  that  the 
lets  of  a  priest  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  were 
Qvalid,  rejected  Catholic  baptism  and  rebap- 


tiled  Catholics  who  joined  them.  As  they  ap* 
pealed  to  Cyprian,  the  Church  found  it  necessary 
to  reconsider  the  Question.  The  language  (Can. 
14)  with  which  Bishop  Gratus  concluded  the 
Council  at  Carthage,  348,  shows  that  the  views 
both  of  Cyprian  and  Stephen  were  now  con- 
sidered extreme.  (Comp.  Bbfling,  I.  c,  p.  73.) 

Ilitherto,  opinions  on  this  subject  had  been 
more  or  less  confused,  and  to  Augustine  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  reduced  them  to  a  system 
by  means  of  a  consistent  logical  theory.  His 
fundamental  thought  on  baptism  in  general  i0 
based  on  the  objectiveness  of  the  sacrament, 
and  may  be  thus  stated :  As  baptism  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  when  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  it  is  His,  of  which  men  can  only 
be  stewards  (contra  liti,  Petil.  I.,  5  Nro.  6 ;  II., 
24  Nro,  57).  A  distinction  must  be  made  b^ 
tween  the  sacrament  as  such  (the  external 
transaction),  and  its  grace  [gratia,  virtits)  which 
is  iiTdependent  of  the  character  both  of  the 
administrator  and  the  recipient,  so  that  salvation 
is  in  no  sense  the  work  or  human  merit,  but  of 
Christ  only  (de  bapt,  V.,  21  Nr.  29).  The  re- 
demption that  is  mediated  by  the  sacrament,  is 
bestowed  only  on  the  converted  (ibid.  IV..  14 
Nr.  21).  Neither  the  misbelief  and  sin  of  the 
distributor,  nor  of  the  receiver,  destroys  the 
truth  and  integrity  of  the  sacrament  (ibid,  lY. 
15,  Nr,  22).  Unworthy  persons  receive  it,  but 
not  its  gratia  or  virtue,  which  becomes  to  them 
a  cause  of  condemnation  (ibid.  IV.,  9  Nr.  13). 

On  the  basis  of  these  troths,  Augustine  main- 
tained the  validity  of  heretical  baptism  by  the 
following  argumentation :  I)  BapHsm  impresses 
an  indelible  character  on  the  recipient,  who 
may  desert  the  Church.  It  can,  therefore,  exist 
out  of  the  Church,  [ibid.  V.,  14  Nr,  20)  and 
Cyprian  was  wrong  in  arguing  to  the  contrary 
from  the  close  relationship  between  the  Church 
and  Baptism.  The  possession  of  the  Church 
must  be  denied  heretics  and  schismatics,  but 
not  baptism  and  the  sacraments  which  they  have 
taken  with  them  from  her  (ibid.  V.,  16  JN^.  21), 
and,  as  the  devil  can  have  his  own  in  the 
Church,  so  Christ,  His.  out  of  her  (IV.,  7  Nr, 
10).  When,  therefore,  a  heretic  baptizes  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  the  Church  recognises  the 
baptism  as  that  of  Christ;  and  Cyprian  was 
wrong  in  calling  it  aqtta  aduUera  et  profana^ 
because  the  holiness  of  the  Sacrament  oannot 
be  stained  by  human  sins  (ibid.  III..  10  AV.  15). 
If  the  prayer  of  a  sinful  priest  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  recipient,  so  is  that  of  a  heretio 
(ibid.  VII.,  26  Nr.  51) ;  if  the  former,  in  virtue 
of  the  Sacrament,  can  forgive  sin,  so  can  the 
latter  (ibid,  IV.,  4  Nr.  5).  Should  a  catholically 
minded  Christian,  in  danger  of  death,  and  un* 
able  to  procure  a  priest,  be  baptized  by  an 
heretic  or  schismatic,  such  baptism  would  l)e 
not  only  valid  but  also  spiritually  effective. — 2) 
Though  Augustine  adopted  Cyprian's  maxim : 
Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus,  he  did  not  from  it 
infer  the  nullity  of  heretical  baptism,  but  con* 
tended  that  it  was  of  no  profit  so  long  as  a  man 
remained  outside  of  the  Church  which  alone 
had  the  munus  beatcB  vitas  (ibid.  IV.,  1  Nr,  1 .  cf. 
I.,  cap.  IS).  As  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  [ibid.  III.,  19  Nr.  26)  he  argued  that  they 
who  separated  from  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
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ditowDed  it,  and,  tboagh  they  should  posess 
everything,  m  the  Apostle  writee,  1  Cor,  13 : 
1-3,  even  the  eacnrnienu  (ftvati^fiia  v.  2),  without 
oharitj  thej  were  nothing  (III.,  16  Nr,  21).  Ae 
the  knowledge  of  Qod  the  heathen  may  have 
had  served  to  increase  their  condemnation  be- 
cause of  their  idolatry  (de  unico  baptiamo,  VL, 
Nr,  8),  so  the  sacrament  did  but  injure  heretics, 
because  of  their  perverseness.  In  the  moment 
of  their  return,  nowever,  to  the  Church,  the 
baptism  received  began  to  put  forth  its  saving 
energy  (de  bapt%$mo  III.,  13  Nr,  18).— 3)  As  the 
hypocrite,  or  mere  formalist  (fictun),  on  his 
conversion,  needs  not  a  second  baptism,  so,  like- 
wise, the  heretic,  or  schismatic.  Upon  the  latter, 
by  the  laying  on  of  bands  and  prayer,  are  con* 
ferred  the  gifts  of  Catholic  unity,  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  and  the  love  «f  Q<>d  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  faith  unfeigned  (de  fidt  nonfidaY  by  means 
of  which  is  opened  up  the  way  for  tne  working 
of  the  grace  of  baptism  (ibid.  III.,  16  Nr,  21). 
With  Augustine  this  laying  on  of  hands  meant 
not  simply  Confirmation,  but,  also,  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  Church.  In  this  sense  he  wrote 
(ibid,  v.,  23  Nr,  33) :  Manun  imposiiio  n  non 
adhibereUir  ab  hareai  venienti^  tanquam  extra 
omttein  euJpam  eue  judicaretur ;  propter  chart- 
tatie  autem  eopuUUinttem,  quod  est  maximum 
donum  spin'tus  eancti,  $ine  quo  non  valent  ad 
salutem  quaeumque  alia  sancta  in  kominefueriut, 
manus  hcereticie  eorrectia  imponitur,  —  4) 
Through  baptism  are  generated  children  unto 
Ood ;  whether  derived,  like  Ishmael,  from  the 
servant  that  is,  from  heresy,  or,  like  Isaac,  from 
the  lawful  wife,  thut  is,  the  Church,  they  belong 
to  Ood  and  the  Church.  Ishmael,  as  later, 
Esnu,  became  the  son  of  a  legitimate  spouse, 
and  was  rejected  because  he  would  not  keep  the 
peace  with  his  brother.  Heresy  is  thuii  a  sei^ 
vant  to  beget  children  unto  Qod  and  his  Church. 
If  these  preserve  the  fellowship  with  the  breth- 
ren, they  will  not  be  excluded  irom  the  Church  ; 
if  not,  they  will  incur  the  fate  of  Ishmael  (ibid, 
I.,  14r-15,  Ar. 22-23).— 5)  In  baptism,  whether 
administered  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  is  given 
a  character  which  can  never  be  destroyed  nor 
repeated ;  called  by  Augustine,  character  do- 
mtnicus  (VI.,  1)  or  regius  (contr,  GaudenL  I., 
12),  and  compared  to  the   nota  militarie  im- 

Eressed  on  the  Komiin  warrior,  which  indicated 
is  duty  and  witnesKed  against  the  deserter  {de 
baptiemo  I.,  4,  Nr,  5). 

So  completely  bud  Augustine  determined  the 
nature  and  limits  of  this  subject,  that  nothing 
was  left  the  Middle  Ages  to  do  but  to  develop 
more  fully  some  of  his  inferences.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  Leo  the  Great  only  repeats 
Augustine,  this  eicepted,  that  he  limits  the 
laying  on  of  hands  to  confirmation:  Qui  bap- 
iijtmum  ab  hcereticis  aceeperunt,  cum  antea  bap- 
tizati  non  fuiasent  sola  invoeatione  sp,  s.  per  i/jt- 
ponitionem  manuum  confirmandi  sunt,  quia 
formam  tantum  baptismi  sine  sanctificationis 
virtute  sumpserunt  [ep,  129  ad  Nicet,^  cap,  7). 
Peter  Lombard  expresses  himself  on  laying 
on  of  hands  in  the  following  exact  terms:  Ex 
his  aperte  ccUigitur^  quod  qui  etiam  ab  hcereticis 
baptizati  sunt,  servato  eharactere  Christi,  rebap- 
iixandi  nofi  sunt,  sed  tantum  imposiiione  manus 
Tcconeiliandi,  tU  spiritum  sanctum  aeeipiant  et 


in  signum  detestationis  heerelicorum,  Aecordisj; 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  distinguished  httwttn 
the  saeramentum  (the  bapt.  act)  and  the  m 
saeramenti,  if  heretics  administered  the  ssen- 
ments  according  to  the  form  of  the  Cfaorefa,  tfaey 
imparted  simply  the  saeramemtum,  not  the  ret 
sacrantenti;  ii  not,  neither ;  whilst  they  vbo  r^ 
ceived  them  at  their  hands  restrained  tfa«ir 
effect  (Summa  p.  III.,  qo.  66,  Art.  9.,  qo.  64, 
Art.  9).  If  they  used  the  form  of  the  Chareh, 
Bonaventure  acknowledged  their  baptinoitobe 
a  true  one,  but  aflirmed  their  heresy  to  be  a  bu 
to  its  efficacy  ( Comment,  lib,  lY.,  fost  Y.,  Ait 

2.  qu.  2),  and,  as  this  sacrament  caunot  be 
repeated,  it  impresses  a  character  on  him  vb 
receives  it  as  B^etus,  Thin  Jictio  remoTeiit 
avails  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  before  bspu^B^ 
while  those  after  it  can  only  be  removed  bj  tbe 
sacrament  of  penance.  So,  also.  Alexander  of 
Ilales  (Summa  p  lY.,  qucest,  8,  Membr,  6^  Art 

3,  i  1).  The  Catholic  dogma  of  Salrstiun  if 
most  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  decree 
by  Eugene  lY.,  1441  (b,  CoUH  CancUia  Towl 
XVIIl.,  p.  1225) :  FirmUer  credit,  profitdur  d 
prcedicat  (saerosanda  Bom,  eeel.)  nuUos  intn 
catholicam  ecclesiatn  non  existenies,  non  sUs» 
paganos,  sed  nee  Judteos  aut  h^trtticoi  eiqst 
schismcUicos  celemce  vilce  fieri  posse  parlicipa, 
sed  inignem  cetemum  ituros,  qui  paraius  U 
diabolo  et  angelis  ^us,  nisi  anie  fiuem  riia 
eidem  fuerini  aggregati ;  tantumque  valerf  eo^it- 
siastici  corporis  unitatem,  ut  solum  in  ea  mentfdr 
bus  ctd  salutem  ecclesiastica  saeramenta  jm-Jtct- 
afit,  et  j^unia,  eleemosynas  ac  axtera  piddii 
offlcia  el  exercitia  militice  Christiana  prasitii 
cetema  parturiant,  neminemque,  quantascumqse 
eleemosgnas  feeerit,  etsi  pro  Christi  nomine  ^»- 
guinem  effuaerii,  posse  scUvari,  nisi  in  caMi&s 
ecclesice  gremio  et  unitate  permanserit. 

The  acknowledgment  of  heretical  bspti^ 
required  also  that  baptism  ta  exiremis  notooli 
by  laymen,  but  also  by  women,  Jew^  sou 
heathen,  should  be  regarded  as  valid.  NichuUi 
I.  was  the  first  to  recognise  this,  in  the  ca.«e  of 
Jews  and  heathen  who  administered  it  in  tJie 
name  of  the  Trinity,  or  —  which  is  the  same-^ 
of  Jesus  ^Resp,  ad  Consult,  Bulgar,,  cap  1^ 
I,  c.  Mansi  XV.,  p.  408).  In  Deerei,  prolndrtd. 
Armen,  (b,  Coleti,  Tom,  XVIIL,  p.  547)  Ku?<m 
lY.,  1440,  says :  In  causa  necessitatis  non  soUm 
sacerdos  et  diaeonus,  sed  etiam  laicus  et  nvliff 
imo  etiam  paganus  et  hasrdicus  baptisart  p'i^ 
dummodo  formam  servet  ecclesiee  et  facat  isU*- 
dot,  quodfacit  ecclesia. 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  eorre- 
snond  to  the  development  of  this  doctrine  i) 
aoove  stated.  They  acknowledge  the  Tsliditj 
of  heretical  baptism  when  administered  in  tbf 
name  of  the  Trinity  and  with  the  intention  of 
the  Church  (can,  4.,  de  bapiismo).  This  iitfeniif 
faciendi^  quod  facii  ecclesia,  led  to  the  c«>ndi- 
tional  baptism  of  converts  from  Protestsnti^a. 
the  form  used  being:  If  thou  hast  n<it  b«efl 
baptised,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name,  &c  Is 
the  case  of  those  Calvinists  who,  as  ther  l^P* 
tized  in  public,  could  not  be  denied  the  ge»fr* 
intention,  although  they  might  err  in  the  psr^ 
ticular  and  specific  intention,  this  role  «tf 
withdrawn  by  a  decision  of  Pius  Y.,  snd  by 
decrees  of  Councils  of  Rouen,  1581  (Cbl^ 
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^L,  p.  623) ;  of  Rheinm,  1583  {de  haptiamo 
10,  p.  690)  ;  of  Tourx,  1583  (de  bapt^  cap,  6,  p. 
n5) ;  of  Aiz,  1585  {ibid.,  p.  943) ;  of  Toulouse, 
1590  {ibid,,  p.  1283):  of  Narbonne  {ibid.,  p.  1490. 
;.  14).  Com  p.  Theiner,  das  Selif^keitsdof^roa, 
p.  559,  Anm.  Hence  originated  the  practice 
)f  receiving  by  penance  and  confirmation  nucb 
heretics  aa  bad  been  baptised  by  the  uee  of  the 
right  material  (water)  and  the  right  form. 

From  the  Auga§tininn  theory,  which  the 
Catholic  Church  adopted,  it  follows  that  heretics 
Ban  validly  administer  the  other  eacramente. 
Ibough,  in  bis  time,  the  number  of  sacraments 
had  not  been  determined,  he  snyn  in  lib.  III.,  de 
bapt.,  cap.  15,  No.  20:  Saeramenia,  ei  eadem 
mil/,  ubique  intetp-a  sunt,  efiamsi  prave  intelli' 
guniur  ei  discordiose  iracianlur,  and  in  many 
places  recognises  the  validity  of  heretical  ordi- 
nation {e.  g,,  contra  epiat.  Farm.  II.,  13,  No.  28). 
Perrone,  the  distinguished  Catholic  theologian, 
says  {tract,  de  sarr,  in  genere,  2  106)  thai  the 
reasons  which  validate  heretical  baptism,  also 
validate  the  other  sacrampnts  administered  by 
them,  penance  excepted,  for  which  they  have 
not  jurisdiction.  These  admissions,  however, 
destroy  the  organic  connection  of  Catholic 
thculojcy,  and  render  its  scientific  demonstration 
a  diflScult  task.  The  Romish  Catechism  justifies 
them,  as  regards  baptism,  on  the  ground  of  its 
Decensity,  P.  II.,  cap.  II.,  q^t.  23 :  quum  hoc  aae- 
mmentum  neeessario  ab  omnibus  percipiendum 
tU,  qitemadmodum  aquam  ejus  materiam  insti' 
tuit,  qua  nihil  magia  commune  esse  potest;  sic 
eliam  neminem  ab  ejus  admiuistratione  exdudi 
noluit.  But  the  difficulty  still  remains,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  theology,  all  the  sacraments 
are  ad  salutem  necessaria. 

Protestantism  in  general  confessed  the  validity 

of  baptism   with   water,  in   the   name  of  the 

Trinity,  which  became  efficient  through  the  faith 

of   the  recipient.      As   Luther,   adopting    the 

Augustinian  view,  believed  that  the  reality  of 

the  t^acrament  depended  on  the  institution  of 

Christ,  and  not  on  the  character  either  of  the 

person  administering  or  receiving  it,  he  hes^ 

tated  not  in  ascribing  true  baptism  to  the  Papacy, 

and  combated  the  Anabaptists  who  insisted  on 

its  repetition.     As  the  Reformers  regarded  the 

baptismal  act  as  a  signum  promissionem  exhibens 

of  regeneration,  not  as  its  mediating  cause,  and 

held  these  two  separable  in  time,  they  found  no 

difficulty  in  admitting  the  validity  of  a  regularly 

administered  baptism  by  other  confessions.     In 

regard  to  the   duty  of  parents  towards  their 

children,  when   they  could   not  meet  with   a 

minister  of  their  communion,  though  the  Lu- 

themns  did  not  bewail  as  lost,  infants  who,  by 

reason  of  sudden  death,  departed  unbaptised, 

but  entrusted  them  to  the  mercy  of  Qod  ( (i^ 

hard,  loc.  thtol.  XXL,  j  210.     Hdjiing,  {  24), 

they,  neverthelesf>,  ascribed  to  baptism  a  neces- 

sUas  ordinata,  viz,,  the  necessiias  prascepti  et 

ffiedii,  and  recommended  baptism  in  extremis  by 

J*^yn»eni  women,  and   even  by  the  unbaptised 

(Gerhard,  loc.  j  31).     As  the  Reformed  Church, 

on  tho  other  hand,  regarded  children  as  members 

of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  virtue  of  their  birth 

JTUhin  the  Christian  Church  (comp.  lCor.7 :  14), 

it  laid  no  stress  on  baptism  in  extremis.   Calvin 

rejected  it  as  a  superstition,  and  confined  its  ad- 


ministration to  the  Church  authorities  (Tnsi,^ 
lib.  IV.,  cap.  15.,  |2  20-22).  Hence,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  bow  Peter  Martyr  could 
warn  the  English  churches  against  allowing 
Lutheran  ministers  to  baptise  their  children 
propter  diversiiatem  Jidei,  pietatis  et  conscieniicB, 
He  wrote  to  them :  Profecto  if\fanies  vestride  salute 
non  periclitantur,  si  absque  baptismo  iniereant, 
quia  nee  gratice  Christt,  nee  prcedestinationia 
effecta  extemis  rebus  et  sacramentis  sunt  adligania. 
ui  the  absence  of  a  Reformed  minister,  he  per- 
mitted Reformed  elders  to  have  them  baptized 
bv  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  provided  it  was 
Tightly  done,  and  they  detested  the  accompany- 
ing  superstitions  (in  Calvini  tractat.  theoL 
omnes  Oenev.  1597,  fol.  610). 

In  one  respect,  j'rotestantism  went  back  of 
the  Augustinian  position  to  the  older  dogmatio 
view.  Though  Job.  Gerhard  affirmed  the  use 
of  water  and  of  the  right  form  to  be  the  essen- 
tials of  a  true  baptism,  yet  he  always  presup- 
pt)sed  that  the  recipient  was  in  the  bosom  of  an 
orthodox  Trinitarian  Church  ({  27).  Ildfiing, 
also,  regarded  this  last  point  as  absolutely  in- 
dispensable (p.  71),  as  by  the  Father,  Sim,  and 
Iloly  Ghost,  names  might,  otherwise,  be  invoked 
to  which  a  mining  was  attached  different  from 
that  intended  by  the  true  Church.  The  Re- 
formed Ebrard  (christl.  Dogmatik  II.,  600), 
likewise  asserts  baptism  by  those  who  disbelieve 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  system  to  be 
invalid,  even  when  administered  by  water  and 
the  right  form.  This  view  makes  the  form  of 
baptism  rest  in  the  faith  of  thn  baptising  congre- 
gation in  the  Trinity;  making  baptism  an  act  of 
the  Christian  Church,  it  allows  its  administra- 
tion only  to  such  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  same,  and  so  aenies  its  administration  to  the 
unbaptised,  to  heathen,  and  to  Jews. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant  view  of  this 
subject.  In  order  to  save  itself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  its  maxim :  Extra  ecdesiam  nuUa 
Salus,  which  the  rejection  of  heretical  baptism 
would  have  imposed,  the  Romish  Church  adopted 
the  theory  of  Augustine.  This  theory  is:  A 
true  baptism  may  be  administered  outside  of 
the  Church,  because  it  is  the  sacrament  of 
Christ;  it  does  not,  however,  benefit  the  heretic 
or  schismatic,  but  becomes  efficient  only  when 
he  returns  to  the  Church.  The  error  of  this 
view  lies  in  a  one-sided  conception  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  heresy,  which  implies  deviation 
from  doctrine  and  separation  from  the  Church 
to  be,  as  such,  morally  wrong,  and  mortal  sins. 
In  the  time  of  Augustine,  when  there  was  one 
universal  Church  that  opposed  the  sects  and 
held  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  was,  no 
doubt,  more  or  less  reason  for  its  being  regarded 
as  absolutely  true.  But,  in  our  day,  the  Romish 
Church  is  but  one  of  many  Churches,  and 
places  her  apostolic  traditions  above  the  Bible. 
As  Protestantism  opposes  Catholicism  that  it 
may  not  oppose  Christ  and  His  word,  the  cen- 
sure pronounced  by  Augustine  against  heretics 
as  enemies  of  Christ  does  not  affect  it.  If  love 
to  man  is  of  more  worth  than  love  to  Gk)d,  then, 
indeed,  does  Protestantism  fall  under  bis  con- 
demnation when  he  says  that  heretics  cannot 
receive  the  benefit  of  baptism  because  they  >* 
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tlie  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit,  whioh  w  love. 
Tlie  hivtorj  of  Prt^tesuntism  has  triamphantly 
disproved  the  sophisra  of  Augu8iine-*-the  icpwrov 
4«vdo(  of  the  RiKiiisb  dogma  —  that  Bohistn  aa 
such  w  a  moral  evil.  The  Roman  Charch  has 
never  been  able  to  show  why  laymen  and 
heretics  slioold  be  c(Hn potent  to  perform  a  raiid 
baptism  and  marriage,  and  yet  inoom potent  for 
the  disoharge  of  the  other  sacraments.  When, 
on  aoeount  of  the  eharaeier  indeMnlia,  and 
nota  militaris,  this  Cburoh  olaims  the  pers<»n 
baptised  as  her  property,  to  seoore  whioh  she 
Biiiy  eren  use  force,  she  practises  an  abuse 
extremely  pernioioos. 

Whilst  Protestantism  asserted  the  oljeotiTe 
renlity  of  this  sacrament  and  its  independency, 
touching  its  operation,  of  the  character  of  the 
administrator,  it  based  it  on  a  more  scriptural 
view  of  the  Church,  and  improved  it  by  distin* 
guishing  botweeo  the  visible  and  invipible 
Church.  To  its  apprehension  this  invisible 
Cburuh  was  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but  the 
body  of  Christ,  which,  as  the  eammunio  tando- 
rymt  embraced  true  believers  of  every  age  and 
clime,  and  exhibits  itself  in  particular  Churches 
as  in  so  many  temporary  and  perishable  forms. 
To  the  Church  alune  in  its  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  sense  belong  the  attributes  of  unity, 
universality,  holiness,  and  infallibility;  to  its 
several  manifestations,  only  so  far  as  these  are 
incorporated  in  it  and  partake  of  iu  ideal  per* 
feotion.  By  means  of  this  principle,  the  Au- 
l^ustinian  Uieory  is  set  free  from  its  contradic- 
tions. As  the  property  of  Christ,  bsptiDUi  is 
designed  for  llis  < Jhurch,  and  can  be  effective 
to  salvation  only  in  it;  but,  as  every  ecclesiasti- 
cal society  iniends  to  receive  the  recipient  into 
the  Church,  every  baptism  administered  in  the 
sense  of  the  Trinitarian  creed,  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian one,  and,  when  received  by  a  living  faith, 
accomplishes  that  whereunto  it  was  appointed. 
Protestantism  thus  acknowledges  the  validity 
of  every  baptism  by  a  Christian  society  which 
believes  in  the  Trinity  and  performs  it  in  this 
name.  G.  E.  Stbitz. — Ermentrmtt 

Herigar,  Abbot  of  IxMtes.-^  The  revival  of 
the  sciences  which  marked  the  close  of  the  10th 
cent.,  has  received  far  too  little  consideration* 
and  has  been  unjustly  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  Oerbert  alone.  Along  the  Lower  Rhine,  in 
Lorraine,  and  North  Franco,  the  classics,  dia- 
lectics, and  mathematics,  were  sealoosly  studied 
at  all  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools.  Liege 
became  eminent  as  the  abode  of  the  muses,  and 
the  monastery  Lobbes  or  Lobaeh,  on  the  Sam- 
bre,  in  Ilennegnu,  which  was  closely  connected 
with  the  See  of  Liege,  was  almost  considered 
the  high-school  of  the  Liege  cler^.  And  tho 
most  distinguished  teacher  at  Lobbes  was 
Heriger,  lie  was  bom  c.  t)0O-70.  He  proba- 
bly came  to  Liege  from  Flanders  in  905,  with 
Fulkuin  (who  then  became  abbot  of  L.),  or  with 
B.  Notker,  who,  in  972,  was  transferred  from 
the  imperial  court,  or  St.  Gall,  to  Lorraine. 
Ueriger  soon  acquired  a  reputation  in  Lobbes 
and  Liege,  as  a  teacher  ana  writer.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  history  of  his  country. 
At  first  he  wrote  poetical  narratives  for  pur- 
poses of  edification,  and  the  use  of  the  schools 
(as  bis  de  S.  Servatio,  and  viia  S.  Ursmari), 


Then  he  wrote  Cfuia  epiweopoi 
TVqjedeHMium  tt  Leodteusinm,  c.  979 ;  it  reaches 
onlv  to  the  7th  cent.,  and  dwells  di«proponioii- 
ateiy  long  upon  the  life  of  St.  Rcvnacloa.    It  is 
still  extant.   In  980  he  prepared,  ac  i9.  Noiker^t 
request,  for  the  use  of  Abbot  Womarae  at  Oheot, 
a  vUa  S,  Landoaidu-^AfttT  Fulkain'a  death  tbe 
monks  of  Lobbes  chose  lleriger  as  his  ■ooeess^jr. 
The  Bishops  of  Liege  and  Cambrav  oonaeeraie^l 
him'  en  Deo.  21,  990.    Theneefbrt^  be  devoUd 
himself  to  problems  requiring  matfaeiDatical  and 
dialectical  solutions,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  those  scientific  discussiuns,  in  wbieb 
Gerbert  took  the  lead :  determining  the  period 
of  Advent  and  Easter,  ^.      Tliia  led  him  ts 
write:    epist,  Heriy,  ad   iptemdum    Hngomem 
monaehum;  duUog«9  Htng,  et  Addb.  TVw^ 
ttHMit  poMtaro  tempore  epiaeopi  de  odceMlu  Dam. 
celeUrando,     Mathematics  is  indebted  to  him  for 
his  Heguke  de  abaeo,  or  Beg.  ttumerorttm  wvper 
(tbacum  Gerberti,  though  subsequent  edvaoco 
in  this  science  rendered  it  ridiealoits. — lleriger 
also  took  part  in  the  doctrinal  discuiwtons  of  his 
day.     Ratherius,  Ji.  of  Verona  and  Liege,  had 
(957)  published  the  work  of  Pasoh.  Radbenoi 
on  transubstantiation,  the  diictrine   of  which 
was    far  from    being  regarded   with    general 
favor.    Its  reissue  by  lUtherius  revived   the 
controversy  on  the  subject.    Of  Heriger  it  is 
said :   eongeeeit  etiam  contra  Radbertuw^  wnnUa 
cathol*  pairum  eeripta  de  corpore  ei  sanguine 
Domini,  and  there  are  several  MSS.  tremtiaes  oa 
thb  subject,  over  Heriger's  name,  whioh  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  an  Anongmav9  CeiioiiamMi, 
and  later  to  Gerbert.      MabilKm   hits   proven 
Heriger  to  be  the  author.     Ueriger'a  treetise 
exhibits  the  position  of  doctrinal  developmeoi 
toward  the  close  of  the  10th  conL     TWttAemtaf 
says  Heriger  also  wrote  two  books  de  dimnts 
ofieiia.     He  is  hardlv  the  author  of  rrle  & 
Berlendie,  vita  S.  Landeltni,  vita  ffadeHnu-^Ee 
died  Got.  31,   1007,  and  was  buried   in   the 
church  of  St.  Ursmar,  Lobbes,  in  frttnt  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Thomas,  whioh  he  built. — (See  Sicx- 
urt's  de  virie  iUuatr,,  c,  137.    Trittkkheix's 
de  ecriptor,  eeeleeia^,,  c.  306 ;  chron.  Hireaug, 
ad  a.,  979.     Mabillon'b  AnnaUa  ord,  S,  Bemed., 
IV.,  60.  178.     HUt  liUh:  de  France  VIL,  194- 
208 ;  472-^.    KapxB  in  Monum,  Oerm.  hiMtar. 
Script,,  VII.,    134,    &e.      Albrccbt    Vocbl's 
Ratherius  von  Verona  u.  d.  10.  Jabrh.  I.,  238- 
9  ;  11.,  8,  4<M9).  Albrbcrt  Vogbl.* 

Hermann  yon  dem  Bnsehe  belonged  to  the 

zealous  adherents  of  Reuchlin.  He  was  the 
fir^t  German  nobleman  who  sought  to  promote 
science  and  classical  learning  by  beoftming  a 
public  teacher.  His  attachment  to  the  Ilamao- 
ists  of  the  age,  and  his  travels  to  Italy,  Frmnor", 
the  Netherlands,  and  England,  brought  bim  into 
contaot  with  manv  learned  men.  He  waa  bi>m 
1468,  in  Sassenberg ;  his  father  was  Burehard  v. 
d.  BuBche,  and  \m  mother  Barbara  v.  Shedelich. 
He  had  one  brother,  Burehard,  who  became 
canon  of  Minden,  and  survived  Hermann.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Heidelberg  in  the  atotiy 
of  Cicero's  wtirks,  he  went,  1485,  with  Rudtilph 
V.  Lange,  canon  of  MUnster,  to  Italy.  From 
Italy  he  returned  to  Heidnlberg,  published  Cbr* 
minum  Lib.,  II.,  for  which  he  was  made  Jlfo^r* 
Art,    Soon  afterwards  bis  friend  Count  He^ 
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nann  ▼.  Naenar,  canon  of  Cologne,  «  Renohlin* 
at,  called  bim  as  teaeher  of  the  oUeBiee.  There 
le  Boon  became  involved  in  a  bitter  controveraj 
iFitb  HoogBtraten  (see  Art.).  He  lefl  Cologne 
uid  taaght  the  olaesioe  sueoessiTely  in  Hamm, 
lliiniter,  Osnabrllok,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  LU- 
)eck,  and  Rostock.  In  1510  be  received  a  call 
x>  Wittenberg,  but  there,  also,  became  entangled 
n  quarrels  which  led  him  to  return  to  Leipsic. 
BoriooB  opposition  drove  him  from  Leipsic  to 
Magdeburg,  thence  be  went  to  Braunschweig, 
[lildesbeim,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  In 
L517  Nuenar  recalled  him  to  Cologne,  but  Hoog- 
itraten  and  his  party  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
lecond  time.  lie  then  (1518)  became  rector  of 
be  school  in  Wesel.  There  be  wrote  Vallum 
iumaruiatis:  CoL,  1518 ;  Frcft.  ad  M.,  1719,  an 
apologetic  work,  and  diligently  read  the  writings 
)f  Luther  and  Melanchtbon,  which  led  him  to 
(tudy  the  Bible  and  Church  Fathers.  In  1522 
le  went  to  Wittenberg  to  pursue  these  studies 
inder  Luther  and  Melanchtbon  themselves.  In 
.526  Philip  of  Hessen  called  him  as  Prof,  of  Hie* 
ory  at  the  new  University  of  Marburg.  During 
his  time  he  married,  and  became  the  father  of 
ine  son,  Jerome.  After  some  years  he  retired 
0  his  estate  at  DUlmen,  MlLnster,  where  he  died 
n  1534,  hie  son  having  departed  shortly  before 
lim.  Besides  the  works  named  H.  wrote  Epi- 
frammaiion;  TripUx  Hecaiosiiehon ;  Scholia  in 
itneida  ;  AnnoL  ad  Juten,,  &o,  Ac."— (See  Mii- 
rER's  Lebensbesohr.  berUhmt  M'anner,  IL,  392. 
^pisL  irium  virorum^  &c.,  ad  Herm,  Comiiem^ 
be. ;  Ejuadem  respons,,  &c. :  Col.,  1518 ;  Sel- 
iadii,  1519 ;  MogunL  Rnapp's  NUtzliohe  Ur- 
Lunden  uir  Reformationsgesch.,  II.,  425.  Ha- 
lELMANN,  Oratio  de  vita,  &c.,  Herm,  Biuchii^  in 
foH.  Gobs,  Opusc.  varia.  de  Westphal.,  Ac: 
lelmst.,  1668,  4to.).  Nbudbckbr.* 

Henaann  yon  Fritzlar,  a  mystic  of  the  14tb 

tent,  lie  was  probably  a  wealthy  layman,  like 
<licholas  of  Basel,  and  was  led  by  political  and 
eligious  disturbances,  or  an  unhappy  marriage, 
0  retire  from  the  world,  and  seek  the  society 
if  likeminded  friends.  An  earlier  work  of  his, 
'Die  Blume  der  Schauung,"  seems  to  be  lost ; 
lut  bis  *'  Heiligenleben,"  has  been  published  in 
'jeipfer's  deutschen  Mystik.  d.  14.  Jahrh.  I., 
-258,  from  a  MS.  written  under  H.'s  supervi- 
ion.  It  is  composed  of  selections  from  sources 
f  which  some  no  longer  exist,  and  is  valuable 
or  the  history  of  the  German  mysticism  of  that 
«riod.  Pfeipfer.* 

Hermaim  of  Lehnin,  is  named  as  the  author 
f  the  notorious  Lehnin  prophecy*,  in  the  in- 
cription,  and  called  n  monk  of  the  monastery 
ichnin  in  Mark  Brandenburg,  c.  1300.     In  a 

lundred  leonine  hexameters,  the  prophecy  de- 

■ 

*  It  begins : 

1)  JViee  tibf  emn  cura,  XeAnin,  cano  fata  /utura, 

2)  Quoi  uihi  monttravit  Dominn§,  qni  cuueUi  entavit. 
Lines — 

28)  JSx  humili  tnrgitt  hinit  nunc  inelyte  BnrgU 

29)  Aeeenditqtte /acem,  jaetando  nominn  parem, 
re  sapposed  to  refur  to  the  Elector  Frederic  I. 

Bat  the  prophetic  seal  of  the  vaticioatioii  first  biases 
at  strongly  in  view  of  the  apostasy  of  Uie  house  and 
oantry  of  Braodenbarg  from  Rome  (1689).  The 
Ueetress  Bliiabethf  wife  of  Joaobim  I,,  is  deioribed  as 
nother  Bve. 


ccribes  the  future  fate  of  the  monastery  and 
eoontry  at  large,  and  predicts  evil  to  the  foes 
of  Rome,  especially  the  successive  dynasties  of 
Brandenburg,  after  1321.  After  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  poem,  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  17th  cent.,  in  Berlin,  and  was 
not  written  earlier.  The  Privy  Councellor, 
Seidd  (tl693).  the  Master  of  horse.  Oelven 
(t  1727).  Nicholas  of  Ziizewitz  (f  1709),  the 
Jesuit,  Peter  F.  Wolf  of  Breslau  (f  1708),  the 
Berlin  Provost,  Fromm  (t  16H5)  have  been  seve- 
rally claimed  as  its  author ;  and  the  extensive 
literature  upon  it,  is  almost  more  remarkable 
than  the  fiction  itself.  *  Of  the  works  devoted  to 
it  we  name:  1)  Dr.  Oibsblkr,  Brfurt,  1849. 
2)  Dr.  Mbinholo,  a)  Das  Vatic.  Lehninense, 
&e. ;  b)  die  Weissagung,  Jbc. :  Lpzg.,  Fritzscbe, 
1849.  3)  Dr.  Gudrauer,  die  Weissag.  v.  Leh- 
nin. Breslau,  1850.  4)  Otto  Wolf,  d.  berlihmte 
Lehn.  Weissag.  OrlLnberg,  1850.  5)  Dr.  M.  W. 
HxFFTiR,  d.  Gesch.  d.  Klosters  Lehnrin,  Jbc. : 
Brandenburg,  1851.  0.  F.  GoscBxr..* 

Hermann  yon  Salia,  was  a  descendant  of  a 

noble  familv  of  Thuringia,  of  that  name,  resi- 
dent in  Salsa  (Langensalsen).  Our  earliest 
accounts  of  him  locate  him  near  Jerusalem, 
where,  1210,  he  became  Grand  Master  of  the 
order  of  German  Knights,  established  c.  1190. 
His  zeal  and  ability  soon  made  the  order  re- 
nowned, and  we  find  Hermann  now  in  the  East, 
now  in  Italy,  now  in  Germany,  near  the  Empe- 
ror, and  near  the  Pope,  everywhere  acquiring 
increasing  influence.    In  1219  he  took  the  most 

frominent  part  in  the  conquest  of  Damtetta ;  in 
228  be  was  in  the  crusade  of  Frederick  II., 
and  in  1229  entered  Jerusalem  with  the  Empe- 
ror. In  the  West  we  often  find  him  engaged  in 
the  Emperor's  service,  an^  in  that  of  toe  Pope, 
for  which  many  gifks  and  privileges  were  be- 
stowed upon  his  order.  To  all  this  he  added 
earnest  efforts  for  the  Christianization  of  iVuv- 
gia  (see  Art.),  so  that  it  was  said  of  him : 
Hermannut  Prnmot  Chri^li  tuh  vota  eoggit, 

lie  died  on  Palm  Sunday.  March  20, 1239.  He 
has  frequently  afforded  a  fertile  theme  for  poets, 
among  whom  we  name  Zach.  Werner,  and  £. 
Raupach.  —  (See  AnaUcta  Saxonica,  1765,  Th. 
1.  p.  35-73.  111-169,  186-198.  317-330.  J.F. 
BoHMiR,  Regesta  imperii.  Job.  Voigt,  Gesch. 
Preuss.,  &c.,  II.,  68-368.  Fr.  Rauxbr,  Gesch. 
d.  Hohenst.,  III.,  VI.,  Die  Yorzeit:  Jahrg. 
1820.  21,  22.  24.  25,  26,  27.  Carl  von  Salza, 
d.  edlen  Herren  v.  8. :  Lpz.,  1838.  C.  F.  Go- 
SCHRL,  Cbronik  d.  Stadt  Langensalza,  1818.  Bd. 
I.,  Zerstreute  Bliltter  aus  d.  Hand-u.  HUlfs- 
Acten  eines  Juristen.  III.,  Abth.  2,  p.  40,  &c.). 

C.  F.  GOSCHIL.* 

42)  In/tret  at  iriattm  pntrim  tune  foemina  pt9tem, 

43)  Fctmina  terpenti*  taht  tonUtcta  reetnti». 

ThU  evil  should  eitend  to  her  eleventh  desoendaat. 
49)  Hoe  et  ad  nndenum  dwralnt  eteinma  tenennm. 
Of  Joachim  II.  it  i>  taid : 

62)  Eeeleeiam  vaetat,  bofta  religioea  eulkaetat 

63)  Ite,  meue  populue,  proieetor  eet  tibi  nullue, 

64)  Jloru  donee  veniet,  nopa  quA  reetitutio  fieU 

It  eads  with  a  prediotioa  of  the  oldmate  triomph  of 
the  Papacy : 

100)  Nee  Uipne  mobiliplue  inetdiatMf  otilu 
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H«niuum,  Eledorand  ArchUikop  of  Coiognt 
(  Count  von  Wied),  whs  distininiished  mi  a  man 
and  a  prince,  fur  bia  love  of  justice,  truth,  and 
every  goud  caoae.  Kefotrdlemi  of  personal  eaori- 
fices,  he  co-operated  with  Melnnuhthon,  Buoer, 
Ac,  in  introducing  the  RefurmatioR  into  his 
principality,  though  an  early  reaction  took  place, 
and  cost  him  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  di|rni- 
ties.  lie  was  the  fourth  son  of  Count  Frederick 
von  Wied,  and  was  born  Jan.  14, 1477.  After 
the  death  of  his  (probably  eldest)  brother  Adam, 
lie  became  canon  of  Cologne,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  electoral-archb.  Philip,  of  Cologne,  be 
was  elected  (1515)  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  con- 
firmed by  Leo  X.  as  Hermann  V.,  and  recog- 
niied  by  the  empire  as  Elector.  He  attended 
the  Frankfort  Diet  which  elected  Charles  V., 
presented  to  him  the  sword  and  sceptre  at  Aix-la- 
Chnpelle,  anointed  and  crowned  nim.  At  first 
be  acted  with  the  friends  of  Rome  against  the 
evangelical  cause,  but  on  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  merits  he  changed  his  views 
and  plans,  and  devised  measures  for  its  esta- 
blishment in  his  diocese.  With  a  view  to 
further  reform  he  called  a  provincial  Synod  of 
his  bishops  at  Cologne,  where  favorable  resolu- 
tions were  actually  passed.  John  Gropper  at- 
tended this  Synod.  This  encouraged  Hermann. 
After  the  Synod  he  visited  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Saxony.  On  his  way  back  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Melancbthon.  In  1540 
he  went  with  Mettmann  and  Gropper.  in  whose 
sincerity  he  still  trusted,  to  the  diet  at  Hagenau, 
there  he  met  Bucer,  and  invited  him  and  Hedio 
to  visit  Bonn.  Bucer  was  with  him  in  1542, 
and  after  some  consultations  with  Gropper  and 
the  suffragan,  B,  John  Stapp,  he  left,  promising 
to  return  in  the  following  year ;  but  he  came 
back  ^'  7*<^y  in  Dec.,  1542.  In  March,  1543,  H. 
aummv  ^ed  his  estates  for  further  consultation, 
when  Gropper  and  the  Cologne  clergy  openly 
opposed  Bucer  as  a  heretic.  Meanwhile  Me- 
lancbthon, Hedio,  and  others  arrived,  in  concert 
with  whom  Bucer  prepared  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  provided  merely  for  a  simple,  evangelical 
Church  service,  without  setting  forth  any  doc- 
trinal confession.  The  temporal  estates  ap- 
proved the  scheme,  but  the  clergy  denounced  it, 
and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Bucer  and  his 
friends.  Melancbthon  left  on  July  28.  but 
Bucer,  Hedio,  and  Sarcerius  were  not  dinmissed 
until  August  At  the  diet  of  Spires,  Hermann 
was  accused  of  favoring  the  R>formation,  but 
he  entered  a  lAbeUnm  dimissorium.    The  £m- 

feror  now,  also,  opposed  him,  and  in  June, 
545,  issued  a  decree  declaring  that  he  took  the 
Cologne  clergy  and  Archepiscopal  See  under  his 
protection.    On  July  10  Hermann  appealed  to  a 

feneral  Council,  but  on  the  18th  already  Paul 
II.  cited  him  to  appear  in  Rome  within  Cd  days, 
whilst  Charles  V.  summoned  him  to  Brussels 
within  30  days,  to  answer  certain  charges  against 
him.  Hermann  sent  a  delegate  to  defend  him 
before  Charles,  but  disregarded  the  Pope's  cita- 
tion, who  issued  a  brief  of  suspension  against 
him  on  Jan.  8,  1546,  and  on  April  16,  a  bull  of 
deposition.  Still  H.  continued  to  hold  his  See, 
and  even  on  July  7,  Charles  addressed  him  by 
letter  as  Archb.  H.  appealed  from  the  Papal 
bull  to  a  Coancili  but  ineffeotually.    A  succes- 


sor was  appointed  to  his  See,  mad  to  ami 
further  disturbances  H.  resigned  bis  oficcs,  T^ 
tired  to  Wied,  and  died  there,  Aa|i^  15, 1551 
Adolph  of  Schaumburg,  his  sooceaaor,  re>-ti««i 
the  papacy  in  the  land.  —  fSee  J,  Sr.  Reo. 
Gesch.  d.  grafl.  u.  fUrstl.  Ilifcuaer  Isenbar;, 
Runkel,  Wied,  &c. :  Weimar,  1825,  p.  137.  kt. 
J.  P.  Bbro's  Reformationsgeaoli.  d.  L&ndc- 
Jillich,  Ac.,  von  Ludwig  Truaa.  Ilamm,  i-S^ 
p.  64,  &C»  SiCKINDORF,  HiMt,  Jjuik^^  III.,  s,  iJ 
{  50,  p.  137 :  9, 27,  }  108.  p.  443,  ^bc.  S^  Vvks^. 
Oescli.  d.  prot.  Lehrbegr.).         Nxcdkckxs.* 

Hermamiy  Htriman  Coniracius^  tbe  lame,  a 
monk  of  Reicheiiau,  was  one  of  the  moat  learned 
men  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  of  the  best  Genaj: 
Chronists.     He  was  born  July  18tfa,  1013.  tLe 
son  of  a  pious  Count,  Wolferat  II.,   of  Veh> 
gen,  and  Hiltrude,  a  woman  of  actiTe  bexwi- 
cence.     Being  lame,  and  one  of  14  children,  be 
was  placed,  in  his  seventh  year,  in  &  monaaterT, 
probably  that  of  Reiohenau,  then  in  high  repute 
for  learning,  under  Abbot  Berno.     lie  eogaj^ 
sealously  in  his  studies,  especially  naatbemarics 
astronomy,  music,  poetry,  and  hiaCorj,   «t«>» 
learned  books  and  Latin  hymns,  made  clucks 
and  musical  and  mechanical  instrooienta.     Hk 
cotemporsries  called  him  the  wonder  of  fa  is  a^^e. 
He  c<immcnced  his  annals  1048,  bayin|i:  shurtij 
before  soen  Henry  HI.  on  the  occasion  of  tbe 
consecration   of  the  Church   of  St.    Mark  ia 
Reiohenau.   To  1044  his  work  is  baaed  on  older 
chronicles,  thence  to  1054  it  reoords  personal  ob- 
servations, which  are  valuable  for  the  hiatAiry  of 
the  Emperor.    He  also  wn>te  a  special  biatorr  d 
Conrad  II.,  and  Henry  III.,  which  is  lost,     llis 
chronicles  were  first  printed,  from  a  now  U^fX 
MS.,  in  1529,  by  Sichard,  in  Basel ;  tbe  latest 
edition,  in  Psrtz,  Monum,  Germ,,  Vol.  V.,  was 
printed  from  a  Reiohenau  and  Monich  MS.,  and 
has  been  translated  by  K.  Nobbe,  (15.  Liefg.  d. 
Gesch iohtschroiber  d.  deutscb.  Voneit).     IL 
died  in  September,  1504,  and  was  buried  on  his 
father's  property  in  Alshausen,  beside  his  ao- 
castors.  KLOprsL.* 

HermaiUl,  Nicholas,  a  hymnist  and  composer 
of  the  16th  cent.,  '*der  alte  fromme  Cantor,"  of 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  hia  piistar 
Matthesius,  whose  sermons  furnished  material 
for  his  hymns.  Of  his  public  life,  little  is  known. 
He  led  a  retired  life,  and  in  old  age  was  soreir 
afflicted.     His  hymns  exhibit  him  aa  a  tried 
Christian,  and  friend  of  children;   they  bare 
less  of  the  objective  character  of  strictly  liturp- 
cal  compositions,  and  are  rather  suited  to  the 
personal  experiences  of  daily  domestic  life,  lie 
wished  them  to  be  regarded  as  **  Rinder-o.  Hsat- 
lieder."     He  also  composed  several  tunes.    He 
died  May  5,  1561.  —  His  works  are:  Evangelii 
auf  alle  Sonn  u.  Festtage  in  Ges)lngen,  Ac: 
Wittenberg,  1560 ;  Hist.  v.  d.  SlLndfluth,  Joseph, 
Mose,  Elia,  Ac.,  in  rhymes:  Lpi.,  1563. — (^ 
GiRViNUS,  poet.  National- Lit.,  Bd.  1 1 1.  Wack er* 
NAQiL,    deutscb.    K.-lied,  &c.,   1841.      Rocs, 
Gesch.  d.  K.-lieds,  Bd.  I.  LsDDBaHosx,  Matthew 
u.  N.  Hermann :  Halle,  1855. 

J.  Waqbxmakx.* 

HermaSv  the  author  of  an  ancient  writiog 
entitled  Pastor  (ico»^i}v)  not  to  designate  tbe 
character  of  its  contents,  bat  because  the  ang^ 
lus  ptgniientuB,  who  oommnnicated  the  revels- 
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ms  to  Hermui,  appeared  habiiu  pa^oraii,  and 
ys:  "  Effo  mm  pastor  ilU,  cut  traditus  es" 
(and,  /Va-€emt«m).  It  was  originally  written 
Greek,  bat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag^ 
enta  (eapeciall^  in  the  "  Dortrina  ad  Aniio- 
um**  GaUandit  Bibl,  I.,  XXVII.)  now  exists 
tly  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  contains  a  series 
'  apocolyptio  Tisions,  and  their  import.  As  we 
kTe  it,  the  book  is  divided  into^ three  parts: 
Visiones;  II.  Mandaia;  III.  Similiiudines. — 
be  Visiones  bei^in  with  the  personal  relations 
*  IleruQaa  himaelf,  who  had  committed  a  sin, 
)d  is  exhorted  to  repent  ( Vis.  1 ),  but  in  the 
rst  vision  already  the  condition  of  the  whole 
burch  conies  under  review,  and  in  Vis,  2  it  is 
rged  to  repent,  whilst  in  Vis,  3  and  4  motives 
i  this  are  set  forth,  viz.,  in  the  3d  the  npproxi- 
late  completion  of  theCharch,  and  in  the  4th  the 
LCt  of  approaching  persecutions.  In  part  II. 
etails  are  mentioned,  and  a  numWr  of  rules 
svealed  by  obeying  which  the  Church  may 
ecure  moral  renovation.*  Part  111.  aims  at 
roducing  the  same  effect,  by  means  of  simple 
imiiitudes  and  more  extended  visions. — In  order 
0  ascertain  the  significance  of  this  book,  it  is 
ndispensible  to  realise  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  that  age.  The  Churuh  had  outlived 
be  freshness  of  youth,  had  become  like  an 
iged  woman  (Fu.  I.,  2;  II.,  11).  Many  had 
alien  away,  others  grown  cold  and  carnal, 
others  had  been  ensnared  by  the  incipient  errors 
»f  Onostioiam.'  The  original  simple  Church- 
>rganization  etiil  continued.  Prenbyters  are  at 
the  head  of  the  congregations,  Ilermas  knows 
nothing  of  Bishops,  only  Clemens  ( Vis,  II.,  4) 
seem  A  prominent  in  the  presbyterial  college  as 
t  sort  of  primus  inter  pares,  entrusted  with  the 
Borrespondenoe  with  distant  congregations.  But 
Hermaa  complains  of  a  hierarchical  tendency  in 
the  Church,  of  presbyters  aspiring  after  honor- 
able positions  ( Vis,  III..  9;  Slmil.YllL,  7,  Ac.) ; 
of  their  relaxing  discipline  among  themselves 
{Vis,  III.,  9) ;  of  their  dissensions  (  Vis,  III.,  9, 
&c. ;  the  passover  controversy  7)  Against  these 
evils  Uermas  directs  his  admonitions,  with  the 
motives  already  named.  The  end  of  the  world 
is  near,  ••  ciio  eofuummabHur  turrit^'  (  Vis,  III., 
8),  but  Qod  grants  a  brief  delay  that  men  may 
repent  (Sim,  IX.,  5.  14:  ''Et  idea  iniermissto 
facta  eat  struendi,  ut,  si  hi  egeriui  pceniteniiamt 
tuyicianiur  in  siructuram  iurris"). 

This  book  exhibits  an  ethical  reaction  from 
the  growing  laxity  of  the  Church,  in  favor  of 
stricter  morals,  and  earlier  simplicity  in  life 
and  in  the  government  of  the  Church.     Ilermas 

'  Jfaiuf.  L  D*  JUU  in  nnum  Denm;  IL  D^fngitnda 

ohtreetntione,  «f  •Uewu>9jfna  /aeienda  tn  iimplieitaU ; 

III.  De  fuginndo  mtndaeio ;  lY.  De  dimitt^uda  adul- 

i€ra;Y,  Z>«  trittitia  eordtt  et  patientia  ;  VI.  De  aguo- 

»C9nHi§  uniuMeuJHtOHe  homini§  duobuB  geni{§  el  uiriutgne 

inipirntionibtit ;  Vll.  De  Deo  timendo  et  dmmone  non 

timtndo ;  VIII.  Dteliwkndum  e§t  a  malo  et  /aeienda 

(pna  ;  IX.  PoBtulandnm  a  Deo  anidue  et  eine  heeita- 

ttone  ;  X.  De  animi  trietitia  et  non  eontrietando  Spiri- 

tum  D«i,  ^Mt  in  nobie  eei;   XI.  Spiritue  et  propKetae 

yrohari  ex  operibue,  et  de  dupliei  epin'tu;  XII.  De 

dMpliei  enpiditate,  Dei  maudata  non  teee  impouibilia 

tt  dinholnm  non  metuendum  eredentibne, 

*  ^t*.  III.,  7 :  "  Qui  erediderunt  quidem,  dubitattone 
ontem  ena  relignerunt  vitam  suam  veram,  putaniee  ee 
^^orm  poMt  invtnirt," 


belongs,  therefore,  to  the  great  reactionary 
movement  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  which  culminated 
in  Montanism.  Indeed  his  book  was  not  alone 
in  its  kind,  as  an  utterance  of  free  prophecy,  for 
the  predictions  of  £idnd  and  Medaa  (^lumb. 
11  :  26,  29j  cited  in  Vis,  II.,  3,  must  have  be- 
longed to  tne  same  class  of  unofficial  prophecies. 
Still  we  find  traces  of  a  doctrinal  tenaency,  also, 
as  in  Hand,  IV.,  3,  the  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  no  repentance  after  baptism. — But  what 
relation  did  II.  sustain  to  Montanism  ?  CoTi- 
LixR  designates  it  as  ** propugnacvhim  Jidei 
cafhol,  adv,  Moniani  dvriiiam  (so  HxrxLE,  PP, 
AA,  Proleg,,  p.  83,  and  others^ ;  but  Dornxr 
(Doctr.  of  the  person  of  Christ)  makes  H.  the 
forerunner  of  Montanism  (so  Ritschl,  Oesch. 
d.  altkathol.  K.,  546,  Ac).  Hilgxnfxld  (Apost. 
yy.  p.  178),  however,  denies  aU  relation  of  the 
Pastor  to  Mont,  whether  for  or  against,  and 
suggests  a  stronger  analogy  with  the  warnings 
of  the  Ebionites,  uttered  by  the  prophet  Elxai. 
But  whatever  the  external  relationship  between 
H.  and  Mont,  may  have  been,  the  evidences  of 
an  inward  affinity  are  obvious.  The  same  lead* 
ing  subjects  are  prominent  in  both.  The  analogy 
with  the  Elxaitic  prophecies,  however,  hardly 
holds,  because  they  are  essentially  doctrinal. 
At  the  same  time  H.  does  not  go  the  full  length 
of  Mont.,  but  rather  opposes  what  became  its 
extreme  views.  Free  prophecy  does  not  stand 
in  actual  conflict  with  the  regular  ministry  of 
the  Church ;  II.  desires  the  presbyters  to  com- 
municate his  revelation  to  the  congregations. 
The  reaction  is  not  extra  ecclesia.  And  turther, 
whilst  H.,  like  the  Montanists,  believes  himself 
to  be  in  novissimis^  there  is  still  a  dilatio  inter* 
vening.  This  delay  affords  time  for  repent- 
ance, which  is  possible  after  baptism  (Mand, 
IV.).  Ilermas  likewise  admits  of  som-  *^gre»- 
sive  development  in  the  Church,  whereas  Mont, 
is  all  for  reaction  (Vis,  III.,  11,  Jbo.).  The 
ascetic  demands  of  Ilermas  are,  also,  less  severe; 
he  allows  second  marriages,  enjoins  no  fasts, 
does  not  so  rigidly  require  martyrdom,  ko^ 
(Simil,  I.).  Whilst,  therefore,  the /W/or  fur- 
nishes a  parallel  with  Montanism,  it  exhibits  a 
reaction  of  a  milder  and  more  conservative 
form.  —  To  a  proper  estimate  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Hermas,  the  aim  and  position  of  the 
book  must  be  kept  in  view.  It  has  been  too 
commonly  regarded  as  jndaistio.  But  this  judg- 
ment needs  limitation.  The  Christology  of  the 
book  is  decidedly  not  Ebionistio.  The  Son  of 
Qod  existed  before  all  creatures,  took  part  in 
the  creation  (Sim,  IX.,  12,  14).  Uermas  has 
been  thought  to  identify  Christ  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  simply  as  a  virtue  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  from  a  misapprehension  of  Sim,  Y.  The 
Son  of  Qod  tn  consummations  apparuit,  by  bis 
sufferings  removed  the  sins  oT  mankind,  and 
opened  the  way  to  heaven,  into  which  those  who 
receive  him,  shall  enter  (iSfim.  IX.,  12;  y.,  6). 
This  is  done  through  baptism,  which  is  magi- 
oally  conceived  of,  and  as  effecting  an  outward 
union  with  Qod.  Fides  is  simply  f,  in  Deum^ 
not  tn  Christum  ;  faith  in  one  Qod  and  his  law, 
so  that  all  stress  is  laid  upon  obedience  to  it 

iSim,  yi.,  1).    If  man  sins  after  baptism,  pnr- 
on  may  be  once  more  obtained,  but  then  only 
by  rendering  personal  satisfaction,  it  mast  M 
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earned  {Sim.  VI. ;  Mand.  IV.,  4), — ^The  doetri- 
nal  character  of  the  book  ezplsins  the  import- 
ance it  acquired.  Ireneus  cites  it  as  ypa<^  [adv, 
h(er^  IV.).  Clem,  Alex,  refers  to  it  (Strom,  I.« 
29 ;  II.,  1 ;  VI.,  15,  &c.).  Origen,  who  identifies 
the -author  with  Ilermas  in  Kom.  16 :  14,  ^njs  of 
the  book,  *'  Wilde  uiilu  ei  ut  pnio  divinity s  in* 
spircUa"  though  not  generally  received  ( ExpUtn, 
%n  Kp,  ad  Rom,,  I,  e, ;  Hom.  8,  in  Num, ;  Horn, 
1,  iM  Pi,  37 ;  ad  Matth.  24 :  32,  Su\),  and  by 
some  rejected  (De  princ,  IV.,  2,  8 ;  PhilocaL  e, 
1 ).  The  canon  MurtUori  recommends  its  being 
read  priwUim^  but  not  publicly  in  the  churches. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Montanist  controversy 
arose,  the  book  satisfied  neither  party.  Tertuf- 
lian,  who  names  it  without  disapproval  in  de 
oral,  12,  speaks  of  it  in  de  pndie,,  c,  2,  as  "  iUo 
apocrypho  Pnstore  mcBchorum"  and  in  e.  10,  says 
all  reckon  it  "  inter  apocrypha  et  falsa,"  It 
shared  the  same  fate  in  the  West.  Jerome, 
Catal,,  c,  10,  says :  **  apud  Jjitinos  pcsne  igno- 
iua  est,"  It  held  its  position  longer  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Atbanasius,  de  Incam,  verbis 
I.,  3,  speaks  *'  r^  itf^iXifUAt ar^;  ^i^$Kov  tw  Ilocfii- 
v^"  though  he  does  not  consider  it  canoni- 
cal ( Opp,  II.,  963).  Eusebiub,  III..  25,  reckons 
it  among  the  m»^  though  many  still  esteemed 
it  (III.,  3  ;  Jerome  Caia!,,  e,  10).  It  may  have 
injured  its  reputation  that  the  Arians  appealed 
to  it  {^Athan*  ep.  ad  Afn>s,  Opp,  I.,  II.,  895). 
The  stichometry  of  Nicephorus  reckons  it  among 
the  A  poor,  of  the  New  Test. — The  authorship  of 
the  book  was  early  in  dispute.  Origen  on  Kom. 
16  :  14,  refers  it  to  apostolic  times,  and  Iren. 
and  Clem.  Alex,  must  have  shared  this  view. 
But  the  canon  Muratori  assigns  it  to  a  later 
Ilermas,  a  brother  of  B,  Pius  of  Rome  (142-57 ; 
cf.  van  QiUB,  Vispiit  de  antiq,  II,  ss,  N.  T, 
catalogo:  Amsidod,^  1852,  p.  18).  Subsequently 
opinions  are  divided.  That  the  book  was  not 
written  during  the  Apostolic  period,  by  the 
Hermas  mentioned  in  Rom.  16,  requires  no 
proof;  and  yet  it  evidently  claims  this  origin 
{  Vis,  IL,  4),  Clemens  being  named  as  a  cotem- 
porary,  AU  that  can  be  definitely  said  is,  that 
the  book  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  cent.,  and  in  Rome  ( Vis,  I.,  1 ;  IV.,  1,  &c. 
Semler  erroneously  assumes  Egypt).  The  au- 
thor was  not  a  presbyter,  but  a  layman,  and 
?robably  a  tradesman  ( Vis,  III.,  1).— Editions: 
%Mtor,  1513,  by  Faber  Slapulensis;  then  b^ 
Cotelier  and  Clericus  (PP,  App,),  this  edition  is 
chiefly  the  basis  of  later  ones,  as  that  of  Cfal- 
landi  in  the  BiU,,  Tom.  I.  The  edition  of 
Anger  and  Dindorf  though  the  Greek  text  may 
not  be  genuine,  consulted  for  the  Latin  text,  a 
MS.  of  the  Dresden  library  not  previously  used 

iof.  Angxr,  Sytwpsis,  p.  XXIV.  —  Literature : 
Iratz,  Disq,  in  Past.  Berma:,  Bonnce,  1820. 
LVcKi,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh.,  p.  142.  IIbfkli 
ProUg,  to  the  PP,  AA„  and  in  the  Tubing, 
theol.  Qoartalschr.,  1839,  p.  169.  Jachmann, 
der  Hirte  Hermas:  Konigsb.,  1835.  IIilovn- 
riLDi  Apost  VV. :  Halle,  1853,  p.  125,Jbc.  Cayk, 
Hist.  Liter.).  G.  Uhlborn.* 

Hermeaentiot,  Biblical, — Understanding  by 
Hermeneutics,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
a  systematic  theory  of  the  laws  and  principles 
by  which  the  sense  of  a  written  document  is  to 
be  deduced  from  its  letter,  and  looking  at  the 


Bible  in  the  light  simply  of  an  ancient  wctict. 
a  portion  of  the  world's  religiona  literatore,  t^n* 
might  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  speak  of  any  f«v- 
ticular  6i62ica/ discipline  under  the  nasM;  ti^ 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  in  this  view,  voaL 
call  only  for  an  application  of  the  i^eneral  scwae* 
to  its  special  contents.    But  these  contents  ar» 
more  than  any  ordinary  human   record ;  ihfj 
involve  a  divine  revelation ;  and  heoee  the^uefr- 
tion  arises,  whether  with  this  cbaFaeter  the  B.Ue 
does  not  require  a  system  of  interpretation  cta- 
terially  different  from  that  which  ia  appllej  tn 
other  writings.    This  question  then,  aos«»r  ;i 
as  we  may,  makes  it  necessary  to  know  and  nr 
what  the  principles  are  in  truth  by  which  u^ 
Bible,  as  such,  is  to  be  expounded.     It  is  plals, 
moreover,  that  these  need  to  be  exhihited  in  ih» 
form  of  a  scientijic  theory.    The  Bible  is,  indeed, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  even  the  unleanM-i 
wise  unto  salvation.    But  the  eztreane  assertkn 
of  certain  sects,  as  also  of  particular  enthasiaAs 
and  fanatics,  that  it  needs  no  learned  interpn- 
tation  at  all,  is  at  once  refuted  bj  the  vtm^t 
fact,  that  all  interior  access  to  it  aopposes  &n$ 
an  outward  access  — so  much,  at  least,  as  is 
ofl^red  by  a  translation  of  it  into  the  Temacalsr 
tongue,  which  is  itself  a  prooesa  of  ezposio(a 
with  special  claims  to  learning.   To  transfer  web 
a  book  from  a  dead  to  a  living  language,  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  from  the  relations  and 
surroundings  of  its  own  origin  to  the  whollvdii^^ 
rent  circumstances  of  other  countriea  and  cimei, 
demands,  it  is  easy  to  see,  a  very  Iaix^  araoafit 
of  science.    At  the  same  time  the  outward  is  n 
joined  here  with  the  inward,  that  the  religioa< 
element  itself  can  never  be  fullj  comprebeodfd 
apart  from  the  help  of  such  aoieooe ;  as  in  bo 
other  way  can  it  be  possible  to  diatingaish  m- 
perly  between   temporary  form   and   abssJote 
substance,  so  as  to  reach  the  one  through  die 
other.    As  we  need  then  a  scieDoe  of  theolofry 
for  the  true  religion  in  general,  ao  do  we  need 
also  a  science  of  biblical  hermeneatics  as  wt 
of  its  particular  branches  or  departments.  Whit 
place  it  must  take  in  the  general  aystem  is  plais. 
Having  to  do  with  the  determination  of  tbe 
sense  which  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  tk 
Bible,  regarded  as  a  written  document,  it  be- 
longs to  historical  theology,  and  particnlarly  to 
that  division  of  this  whose  province  it  is  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  and  ground  of  reyi^ed  reli- 
gion, called  sometimes  pAi2o/o^ia  sacra.     Ic  pre- 
supposes, of  course,  what  goes  under  the  naoe 
of  bibtidd  introduction,  including  aJl  that  pe^ 
tains  to  the  settlement  of  the  canon ;  as  abo 
biblical  criticism,  which  fixes  and  deterniiDC^ 
the  text.    Its  relations  to  what  cornea  after  H* 
self,  in  the  order  of  theological  science,  win 
appear  as  we  proceed.  —  By  hermeneatics  wt 
mean  a  theory  of  interpretation.     To  interpivt 
is  to  brinj^  to  understanding  the  sense  contained 
in  the  written  word,  that  is,  to  find  this  and  to 
represent  it,  as  a  series  of  thoughts  expressed  is 
a  given  form  of  language.    It  is  not  enoojsh 
that  the  sense  be  found ;  it  must  be  repreantni 
also  or  expounded,  so  that  it  shall  be  made  ts 
pass  into  the  understanding  of   others.     So 
Augustine,  de  doctrina  Christiana^  lib,  I.,  c,  1, 
tells  us :  Duct  res,  quibti$  nititur  omnia  tradatis 
seripturcB,  modus  inveniendi  qmm  mieiiigaida 
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itcn<,  €i  modus  proferendi  quas  tnidleeia  tuni," 
Che  businero  of  interpretation  is  then  only  pro- 
>erl7  complete,  when  the  sense  of  Scripture  is 
nade  to  be  intelligible  for  the  general  mind. 

Considered  now  first  as  the  finding  of  the 
tense  from  the  word^  it  is  plain  that  interpreta- 
:ion  cannot  be  simply  realj  occupying  itselt  with 
;hings  and  making  no  account  comparatively 
>f  the  forms  of  language  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed ;  and  just  as  little,  or  still  less  even,  can 
t  be  simply  verbal,  having  to  do  with  words  only 
n  their  outward  view,  as  a  matter  of  lexicogra- 
phy and  grammar.  The  relation  between  words 
iod  things,  in  all  language,  is  not  outward,  but 
Dward  and  organic,  like  that  between  the  body 
ind  the  soul,  which  are  joined  together  in  the 
inity  of  a  common  life.  Interpretation,  then,  to 
^e  true  and  complete,  must  regard  both  at  the 
lame  time.  Contents  and  form  must  be  allowed 
x>  interpenetrate  each  other.  This  involves 
igain  something  farther.  What  is  put  into 
rrord  can  be  fully  understood,  only  as  it  is  com- 
>rehended  like  any  other  fact,  in  its  living 
^uses,  the  inward  and  outward  influences, 
tamely,  which  have  determined  the  mind  of  the 
irriter  in  his  use  of  language.  Interpretation, 
;hu8,  while  it  regards  immediately  single  com- 
>i nations  of  word  and  sense,  cannot  stop  with 
;hese.  The  single  is  conditioned  always  by 
irhat  is  more  general  than  itself;  in  the  case 
>efore  us,  everv  text  by  its  context,  then  again 
>y  the  scope  of  the  particular  book  to  which  it 
>eIongs,  and  through  this  finally  by  the  spirit 
md  Bens<}  of  the  Bible  at  large.  The  business 
if  interpretation  is  not  to  construct  the  general, 
»r  the  whole  from  the  single ;  but  to  bring  out 
ather  the  true  sense  of  the  single,  in  and  by  the 
ight  of  the  whole. 

The  sense  of  any  writing  is  simply  a  matter 
if  historical  fact  In  this  view,  interpretation 
imiog  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
oust  neoeaearily  be  phUaiogicaL  This  incl udes 
wo  sides,  a  oorporeal  and  a  spiritual.  In  the 
irat  view  it  must  be  grammaHdhhistorical,  rest- 
Dg  purelv  on  the  outward  letter.  But  the  case 
DTolves,  besides  such  mere  letter,  the  presence 
if  a  peculiar  individual  life,  the  soul  of  things 
poken  or  done  in  a  particular  way;  and  in 
ipprehending  this,  the  method  before  us  must 
ihow  itself  also  historico^syehologieal.  The 
conjunction  of  these  two  processes  gives  us  in  full 
rhat  we  are  to  understand  by  philological  inter- 
>retation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  de- 
ails  here  in  regard  to  its  means  and  methods. 
See  on  the  subject  Schleiermacher,  Hermeneu- 
ik;  Xtfz,  Bib.  Herm. ;  and  Bdhn^  Stud.  u. 
5^rit.,  1830.  II.). 

Of  more  noeount  for  us  is  the  question,  whether 
be  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  only  phiMogieaUy 
ike  everv  other  ancient  writing,  as  some  say,  or 
dao  theologieallg,  as  others  contend,  in  view  of 
ts  being  an  inspired  record  of  divine  truth. 

It  is  plain  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
nterpretation  of  the  Bible  ds  an  inspired  and 
lacred  book  cannot  take  its  start  in  theological 
)xp«)sition;  it  must  be  primarily  philological, 
knd  the  other  method  can  be  regarded  as  coming 
n,  not  to  set  this  aside,  but  onlv  to  modify  it, 
ind  to  raise  it  as  it  were  into  a  higher  sphere. 
3ut  it  is  equally  certain,  on  the  other  haoa,  that 
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the  true  philological  method,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  book,  must  of  itself  pass  over  into  the  theo- 
logical ;  inasmuch  as  this  method  itself  requires, 
that  every  writing  should  be  explained  from  its 
own  standpoint,  and  in  the  light  of  its  peculiar 
constitution.  One  of  the  first  hcrmeneutical 
canons  is,  that  the  interpreter  should  be  in  some 
spiritual  sympathy  with  the  book  he  seeks  to 
explain,  should  be  able  to  enter  into  its  distin- 
guishing character  and  life,  and  to  have  what 
may  be  called  a  home  understanding  of  ite 
proper  sense.  Let  it  be  assumed  then  that  the 
Bible  IS  an  inspired  book,  containing  supem^ 
tural  truth,  and  it  will  follow  necessarily  from 
this  rule  itself,  that  it  can  be  rightly  interpreted 
only  from  this  posture  of  a  mind  which  is  in 
some  actual  correspondence  with  this  higher 
region  of  truth  by  the  power  of  faith,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  philological  method  must  itself 
become  theological  in  order  to  fulfil  truly  its 
own  task.  The  Church  makes  this  assumption 
in  fact,  and  sets  as  the  object  of  biblical  expo- 
sition, accordingly,  the  determination  of  divine 
truth.  There  is  a  modern  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  tells  us  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
dition the  business  of  interpretation  — that  the 
interpreter  has  only  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  the  text  scientifically,  without  any  presuppo- 
sition in  regard  to  its  truth  one  way  or  another. 
He  must  be  without  prejudice  in  his  work,  it  if 
said ;  and  this  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  text 
must  be  for  him  a  matter  of  pure  historical  in- 
vestigation only,  without  any  theological  inte- 
rest whatever.  It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that 
no  such  view  can  be  consistently  sustained. 
The  demand  that  the  Bible  shall  be  interpreted 
without  anv  preconception,  is  itself  a  precon- 
ception of  the  most  positive  kind ;  since  it  takes 
for  granted,  without  proving  it,  that  there  can 
be  no  such  peculiar  character  belonging  to  the 
Bible  as  its  supernatural  pretensions  imply, 
which  any  sound  exegesis  then  mostbe  reauired 
even  scientificallv  to  own  and  regard,  if  the 
Bible  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  claims  to  be,  the 
historical  system  of  interpretation  itself  requires 
that  the  fact  should  be  practically  allowed  in 
the  exposition  of  its  contents.  Not  to  allow  it, 
must  be  considered  a  prejudice  of  the  very  worst 
sort,  which  cannot  fail  to  wrest  the  exposition 
continuallv  into  conformity  with  its  own  stand- 
point. What  the  case  calls  for,  as  Billroth  tells 
us  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  is  not  that  the  exegete  have  no 
views,  no  system,  but  that  his  views,  and  his 
system,  be  not  subjective  simply,  but  objectively 
true  and  right ;  not  that  he  take  no  side,  but 
that  he  take  only  and  alone  the  side  of  truth.'' 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  preconceptions 
on  which  the  theological  exegesis  proceeds  must 
admit  also  a  scientific  justification ;  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  true  theological  method  does 
not  destroy  the  philological,  but  serves  rather 
to  carrr  it  out  to  its  proper  end,  and,  that  what 
the  Bible  offers,  therefore,  as  a  revelation  of 
supernatural  truth,  instead  of  limiting  in  any 
way  the  course  of  human  knowledge,  does  but 
help  it  forward  in  fact  to  its  proper  perfection. 
In  considering  farther  the  principle  of  theo- 
logical interpretation,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  the  difference  which  holds  between  the 
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C«ibo1io  and  Protestant  Cborches  in  the  mode 
of  ita  application  and  use. 

Catholiciam  takes  the  position,  that  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  being  for  the  Church  only,  can  be 
rightly  and  truly  interpreted  also  by  and  through 
the  Church  alone;  in  other  words,  divine  truth, 
M  it  has  been  lodged  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  these  writings,  can  be  known  and  under- 
stood, it  is  maintained,  only  through  the  pre- 
tence of  di?ine  truth,  as  it  lives  continually  in 
the  Church,  a  presence  which  is  supposed  to 
have  place,  first  in  the  tradition  of  the  true  doc- 
trine handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  then  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  through 
the  divinely  appointed  leaders  of  the  Church, 
especially  its  councils,  and  consenting  orthodox 
doctors  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  the  old  rule  urged  by  Vincentius 
Lir.  in  his  Commoniiorivm  «p.,  2,  las  the  only 
security  against  lawless  and  wilful  interpreta- 
tion: "Scripturamaaeramprosuaaliitudinenon 
uno  eodemque  sen^u  univerai  aecipiuni  seripiorea, 
aed  <;W  ehguia  aliier  alius  itUerpretatur ;  idcirco 
neeeue  at  propter  taniaa  tarn  varii  aeruns  anfrac- 
iua,  fU  prophetiem  et  apoafolicas  iiUerprdationia 
linea  aecundum  tccUataatici  ei  cMolici  aenaua 
normam  dirigatur/*  So  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Seaaio  IV.,  in  the  face  of  Protestantism :  "i¥<9- 
ierea  ad  coircenda  pdtdatUia  ingenia  deeernU  ut 
ne$HO,  auas  pmdeniia  innixita^  in  rthua  Jidei  et 
m<mim  ad  a»diJicationem  doctrina  ChriatiancB 
pertinentiumy  aacram  aeripiuram  ad  auoa  aenaua 
contorquena  contra  earn  aenatinit  qttem  fenuit  et 
tenet  aancia  mater  eceleaia,  cvjua  eat  judicare  de 
vero  aenau  et  interpretaiione  aaerarum  aeriptureh 
rum^  aut  etiam  contra  unaninem  conaenaum 
BoUrum,  ipaam  aacram  aeripiuram  interpretari 
audeat" 

Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  owns 
no  source  of  divine  truth  and  no  rule  of  faith 
beyond  the  Bible,  will  not  allow  tradition,  of 
course,  to  be  the  norm  of  its  sense,  and  refuses 
also  to  make  it  dependent  on  the  mere  authority 
of^  the  Church.  **J^piamua,"  Luther  says  in 
this  view,  **eat  merua  enthuaiaamua,"  For  the 
like  reason,  in  the  same  place,  art,  Smalc.^  p. 
331,  the  pretension  of  false  spiritualism  is  re- 
jected, which  affects  to  make  the  lumen  inter* 
num,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
principle  of  interpretation,  without  regard  to 
the  written  Word.  Neither  can  the  natural  rea- 
son of  man  be  held  suficient  of  itself  to  explain 
the  Scriptures,  for  it  is  declared  to  be  in  spirit- 
ual thines  blind  and  fo^w^rless  (Farm,  Cone, 
E.  579,  822).  As  God's  Word,  the  Bible  cannot 
e  subjected  for  its  exposition  to  any  outward 
foreign  rule ;  it  must  interpret  itself.  So  Quen- 
etildt  L,  137 :  **  JVbn  alUende  quam  ex  ipsa  aaera 
Bcriptura  certa  et  infallibilia  peteat  haberi  inter- 
pretatio;  acriptnra  enim,  vel  potiua  Spiritua 
Sanctua  in  acrtptura  loquena  eat  aui  ipaiua  legitU 
ffiMa  interprea,"  This  general  Protestant  view 
gathers  itself  up  in  the  fundamental  maxim, 
that  the  Scriptures  must  be  interpreted  aecun- 
dum analogiam  Jidei  (an  expression  resting  on 
Rom.  12  :  6,  on  which  comp.  Xuz,  bibl.  Herm., 
^.78).^  The  conception  or  the  "analogy  of 
faith''  includes  again,  however,  different  senses. 
It  may  be  taken  more  formally,  so  as  to  mean 
that  the  sense  of  each  particular  passage  of 


Scripture  must  agree  with  the  sense  of  all  etba 
passages  referring  to  tlie  same  snljeel;  oragrt 
materially,  as  denoting  a  certain  type  of  deetm, 
made  of  fundamental  articles,  eceording  towbid 
all  besides  is  to  be  explained ;  or  in  sedi  a  wbj 
that  the  formal  and  material  qoaliUcetioBs  bst 
be  joined  together  in  the  same  mle.    lo  sbt 
case  the  rule  is  held  to  be  eimplj  Uie  sara  d 
the  clearest  utterances  of  the  Bible  ttaetf.    It  a 
often  spoken  of  as  resting  on  a  purely  granm* 
tical  and  logical  operation ;  bat  at  other  tiaai 
a  distinction  Is  made  between  the  eiaritoi  er- 
tema  et  i$Uerna,  and  the  perspicuaiaa  of  ib^ 
Bible  is  defined  as  being  not  abeolute,  bet  coe- 
ditioned  by  the  use  of  the  ri^ht  means  Ibr  oa- 
derstanding  it,  which  indode  then  not  sini^T 
grammar  and  logic,  but  espeeiallj  the  pe^stt- 
sion  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  aetHo' 
tic  interpreter  of  his  own  Word. 

This  theological  interpretation  secHndum  taa- 
logiam  iidei,  with  the  assistance  of  the  U^t 
Ghost,  includes  the  philological,  presnppoao  it 
as  the  necessary  basis  of  its  own  proeesses.    li 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  older  Pn> 
testantism  failed  to  do  full  justice  here  to  tk« 
union  of  the  two  interests.     In  the  begiuDiBg 
confessional  questions  gave  all  exposition  a  pr^ 
dominantly  theological  turn,  so  that  the  ckimf 
of  philology  were  in  some  measore  overlooked. 
Then,  again,  they  were  made  to  soAr  rasteriat 
embarrassment  n*om  the  old  theory  of  imipiri- 
tion;  which  resolved  the  whole  texture  c»f  Scrip- 
ture so  completely  into  abstract  eopematural 
agency,  that  no  room  was  left  reallj  for  t^ 
idea  of  any  properly  human  and  natnral  side  in 
its  composition.    It  became  imposeible,  in  tfcie 
view,  to  read  the  Bible  in  any  sort  of  analog 
with  other  books ;  interpretation  oonld  not  be 
truly  either  historical  or  psyeholo|^ea),  oooli 
not  recognise  in  full  anj  simply  hbmao  peoo- 
liarity  whatever.    The  Tiew  taken  of  the  noirr 
of  the  Bible,  moreover,  was  too  meeb&nieJ. 
No  proper  account  was  made  of  its  progressin 
organic  character;  the  form  which  belonj^s  t-* 
it  as  a  scheme  of  life,  in  which  dififerencM  <*f 
measure  and  degree,  the  Tarions  and  the  maoi- 
fold  in  history  and  doctrine,  go  to  make  op  st 
last  the  full  proper  eonoeptioii  of  the  whole. 
There  was  a  aefeot  also  in  the  old  Prote^tsst 
conception  of  the  *'  analogy  of  faith,''  as  relsted 
to  the  sacred  text  from  which  it  was  to  be  <}^ 
rived ;  inasmuch  as  the  rule  was  supposed  ^.' 
be  openly  at  hand  on  the  face  of  the  test  itseiC 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  from  this  therefore 
at  once,  with  fixed  form,  and  in  an  immedisi^ 
way ;  whereas  it  needed  in  truth  conditions  ssd 
experiences  going  before,  in  the  case  of  Pmte**- 
antism  itself  to  prepare  it  for  thus  drsvisc 
from  the  Scriptures  what  had  not  been  appr^ 
bended   in    the    same  way  preTionsly.     Tb* 
analogicB  Jidei,  along  with  its  objeetive  side  is 
the  inspired  text,  supposes  in  the  natore  of  tb« 
case  a  subjective  side  also  in  the  religious  life 
and  experience  of  the  Ghareh,  which  as  foth 
is  relatively  movable,  and  tbas  capahle  of  pro- 
gress and  improrement.    Not  considering  tbh. 
Protestantism  was  led  to  dogmaUu  its  role  <^ 
interpretation ;  its  biblical  analogy  became  doe* 
matic  analogy,  the  harmony  of  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, supposed  to  be  of  like  asthoritj  witb  tke 
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VMe ;  the  end  of  which  waa,  of  coarse,  that  in- 
erpretAtiun  became  not  sinipljr  theulogical,  but 
ccleiiiaDtico-cuti  feHsional. 

Such  in  general  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
he  older  Protestant  system.  The  later  theology 
I  as  endeavored  to  overcome  them,  by  a  more 
profound  analysis  of  the  elements  and  relations 
vith  which  they  are  concerned;  a  process  that 
las  been  found  to  bring  with  it  again  new  diffi- 
ultics  of  its  own,  and  whose  issues  are  still 
ar  enough  from  being  ultimate  and  complete. 
iVe  cannot  be  expected,  moreover,  to  pursue  the 
ubject  any  farther  now  in  this  direction ;  it 
%'uuld  carry  us  quite  beyond  the  proper  bounds 
>f  the  present  article. 

Biblical  henneneutics  in  general  regard  the 
yihle  as  a  whole.  The  Bible  is  made  up,  how- 
!ver,  of  different  writings,  including  no  rmall 
lifference  of  constitution  and  character.  Hence 
he  necessity  of  what  is  called  special  hermeneu- 
»cj,  embracing  the  application  of  the  general 
cience  to  particular  books  and  classes  ofbooks. 
The  main  distinction,  of  course,  is  that  which 
lolds  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  second  branch  of  interpretation,  the 
ibject  of  which  is  to  represent  the  sense  of 
Lii  author  to  others,  resolves  itself  naturally 
nto  translation,  paraphrase,  and  commentary. 
Franslaiion  is  the  immediate  reproduction  of  a 
%*riting  in  another  language,  causing  the  author 
iti  it  were  himself  to  speak  in  this  new  tongue; 
his  demands  irtUh.  As,  however,  it  is  a  foreign 
anguage,  and  every  language  has  its  own  pecu- 
itu"  genius,  the  case  requires  that  the  author 
hould  be  made  to  speak  in  it  as  he  would  have 
lone  if  it  had  been  his  own  ;  this  demands ^/r««- 
lom  of  translation,  which  must  be  joined  Vith 
he  other  quality  of  truth.  What  is  needed  is 
lot  just  a  daguerreotype  of  original  text,  but 
^n  artistic  copy.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
ins  its  special  difficulties,  which  lie  not  simply 
n  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  its  matter,  but  in 
he  fact  that  its  original  language  is  instinct 
rith  the  Spirit  of  God;  without  the  transfusion 
if  which  into  the  new  tongue,  we  can  have  no 
ersion  properly  of  the  sacred  text.  In  this 
jew  we  may  say,  that  true  translations  of  the 
Sible  are  not  simply  to  be  made,  however 
nuch  of  laborious  and  faithful  work  they  pre- 
uppose;  they  must  also  make  themselves  espe- 
xaliy  if  they  are  for  common  use,  under  the 
powerful  impulse  of  religi<iu8  feeling.  The 
oaraphrase  does  not  simply  translate  the  text, 
>ut  seeks  to  make  the  meaning  of  it  more  clear 
>y  filling  it  out  with  explanatory  words  and 
ilauscs.  Erasmus,  himself  a  model  in  such 
:X position,  describes  it  simply  so:  hiantia  com- 
niilere,  abrvpta  moUirej  involuta  evolvere  —  sic 
diter  dicere  ui  nan  dicas  alia.  The  use  of  it  is 
>recarious,  as  being  easily  liable  always  to  run 
nto  tautology  or  a  watery  dilution  of  the  text. 
n  the  commentary  (beginning  rudely  in  the  im- 
>erfect.  form  of  scholia  and  glosses\  the  inter- 
)reter  speaks,  not  in  the  name  of  his  author, 
)Ut  in  his  own  person,  unfolding  the  sense  of 
be  text  in  hand  with  methodical  explanation. 

It  remains  to  nt)tice  now  briefly  the  history 
*/ interpretation  and  its  theories.  Compare,  for 
be  earlier  period,  RosenmMer^  Hist,  interp. 


lib.  Sttcror.  in  ecdesia  ehr,,  1795-1812 ;  for  the 
time  since  the  Reformation,  Meyer,  Qesch.  d. 
Bibelerkl'drung  seit  d.  Wiederherstellung  d. 
Wissenschaften,  1802,  5  vols. ;  also  the  fine  sur^ 
vey  of  the  whole  subject  by  lleuss,  in  his  Qesch. 
d.  heil.  Schr.  d.  Neuen  Testaments,  2d  ed.,  1853. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  interpretsr 
tion  may  be  said  to  have  begun  first  with  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  after  their  return  fn»m  the 
captivity;  when  their  changed  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  to  call  in  such  help,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  themselves  in  right  under- 
standing with  their  own  Scriptures.  Among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  desire  of  reconciling 
the  Old  Test,  religion  with  Grecian  culture,  ac* 
companied  with  some  spirit  of  philosophical 
speculation,  promoted  especially  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  ;  although  it  is  still  ft 
question,  whether  this  was  derived  at  first  from 
rulestine,  or  rose  originally  in  Alexandria  itself 
under  Grecian  influences. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  it  is  well  known,  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  Old  Test,  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  To  get  over  it,  some,  in 
our  time,  have  taken  the  broad  ground*  that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  true  children  of 
their  own  age,  interpreted  the  Old  Test,  in  the 
full  spirit  of  the  Rabbinical  Jewish  exegesis. 
But  no  Huch  assumption  can  stand.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  a  specific  difference  betweea 
the  two  modes  of  handling  Scripture,  both  io 
matter  and  form.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  quote 
the  Old  Test,  always  in  the  service  of  truth  ovXj 
— their  exposition  moves  always  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  find  it 
fulfilled  in  the  New ;  with  all  the  freedom  in  the 
u^e  of  particular  texts,  they  show  themselvee 
far  removed  at  the  same  time  from  the  general 
wilfulness  and  perverseness  of  the  Jewish 
method.  To  understand  the  way  in  which  the 
Old  Test,  is  quoted  and  applied  in  the  New 
Test,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Christianity, 
while  it  appeared  originally  as  a  new  creation, 
carrying  in  itself  first  in  the  form  of  religious 
life  what  was  to  be  afterwards  developed  into 
full  scientific  knowledge,  grew  forth  at  the  same 
time  historically  fnim  the  old  Jewish  economy, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  it  had  its  heavenly  birth. 
Christ  was,  in  this  view,  the  personal  living 
truth,  in  which  the  universal  sense  of  the  Old 
Test  centered  and  became  complete.  It  was 
not  for  him,  in  this  relation,  to  speak  as  the  out^ 
ward  expositor  merely  of  the  sacred  text.  In- 
terpretation with  him  became  necessarily  appli- 
cation, an  unfolding  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of 
the  letter.  With  the  Apostles  the  case  is  of 
course  not  just  the  same ;  they  were  not  them- 
selves the  central  truth  of  religion ;  still  they 
stood  so  near  to  this  centre,  in  the  person  of 
their  Master,  that  their  consciousness  might  be 
said  to  take  in  also  some  part  of  its  force  and 
power.  Their  standpoint,  too,  is  in  its  measure, 
that  of  immediate  spiritual  discernment,  doing 
away  with  the  distinction  between  interpreta- 
tion and  application;  they  are  the  Old  Test, 
pneumatically,  and  in  doing  so  allow  them- 
selves at  times  to  deal  with  the  mere  letter  of  it 
in  a  very  free  way.— (Comp.  Bkek^  on  the  dog- 
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malic  Qse  of  Old  Testament  paroages  in  the  New 
Testament,  Stnd.  a.  Krit.,  1835 ;  Tholuck,  the 
Old  Test,  in  the  New,  1849. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  history  of  inter- 
pretation runs  parallel,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
with  the  course  of  dogmatic  theology.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  philological 
interest  was  made  to  suffer  in  favor  of  the  theo- 
logical ;  and  altogether,  being  bound  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  its  traditions,  inter- 
pretation was  never  able  to  twe  to  aziv  indepen- 
dent and  truly  scientific  character.  In  the  first 
ages,  its  elements  show  themselves  in  general 
confused  and  chaotic.  Before  the  formation  of 
the  New  Test,  canon,  it  occupied  itself  exclu- 
sively, of  course,  with  the  Old  Test.,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  this  the  immediate  witness  of 
Christian  truth,  it  became  not  only  dogmatical, 
but  prevailingly  allegorical  also  (Barnabas,  Epis- 
tles of  ClemetU) ;  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
Sower  of  understanding  Scripture  is  made  b^ 
uttin  to  stand  especially  in  the  gift  of  allegori- 
cal interpretation.  The  first  interpretation  of 
the  New  Test.,  also,  as  it  proceeded  from  the 
Gnostics,  was  in  a  style  of  allegory  that  left  the 
granimatico-historical  sense  completely  out  of 
sight.  Against  this  heretical  arbitrariness  the 
iudgment  prevailed,  that  the  Scriptures  must 
be  explained  according  to  the  living  tradition 
of  the  true  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Church 
itself  (Iretueus;  TertuUian,  de  prasscripi,  adv, 
hcer,).  But  this  did  not  overthrow  the  use  of 
allegory;  it  only  held  it  to  a  certain  general 
rule.  Oriffen,  as  all  know,  made  it  the  soul  of 
his  entire  method  of  interpretation ;  and  his 
authority  served  to  canonixe  it  in  the  Church 
j^enerally.  As  the  doctrinal  system  defined 
Itself  mure  and  more,  biblical  exegesis  took  still 
more  decidedly  the  ecclesiastiuo-allegorical  form. 
So  we  have  it  in  Augustine,  who,  with  all  his 
judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of  gram- 
matical interpretation,  turns  hormeneutics  con- 
tinually more  or  less  into  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  his  own  theoliigy  (cf.  Clausen,  Augus- 
tinus  Hij^.  SS.  iniei-pres.  Havn,,  1837).  An 
opposite  interest  in  the  West  appears  among 
the  FtLagians;  with  whom,  ho.wever,  the  anti- 
ecclesiastical  tendency  took  an  openly  rational- 
istic character.  Also,  in  the  East,  in  what  Qiese- 
ler  calls  the  Syrian  historico-exegetical  school, 
known  commonly  as  the  school  ixf  Anlioch;  al- 
though here,  too,  the  **  demissa  et  humilis  inter* 
pretatio"  so  common  to  the  simply  rational 
method,  became,  not  without  cause,  an  occasion 
for  reproach.  Its  reprenentativos  are,  Diodorus, 
of  Tardus ;  Theodore,  of  Mopsuestia;  and  others. 
Something  of  the  same  sober  spirit  shows  itself 
in  Chrysostom;  with  whom  stand  connected 
Theodoret  and  the  Syrians,  particularly  E^hraem 
Si/rus,  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  a  con- 
spicuous place  belongs  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
adopted  the  Origenistic  threefold  sense,  and  ac- 
quired an  authority  a;*  a  model  of  mystical  in- 
terpretation, which  extended  itself  afterwards 
far  into  the  middle  ages.  For  centuries  after- 
wards, biblical  exegesis,  like  theology  in  gene- 
ral, had  no  independent  character,  but  became 
almost  entirely  a  business  of  collection  and 
compilation  from  older  sources.  Here  may  be 
mentioned    Walafrid    Strabo  (f  849),  in  the 


Western  Church ;  Oecumenius^  of  the  lOdi  cnt 
and  Theophyktct,  and  Euthytnius  Zigabaui,  d 
the  12th  cent.,  in  the  Greek  Church ;  also  ci» 
so-called  caien(B,  chains  of  differeot  exeg^boi 
views  put  together  in  the  coDTents,  whieh,wid 
no  original  merit  of  their  own,  are  still  of  sssf 
worth  as  collections,  in  which    much  is  p?^ 
served  that  might  otherwise   have  been  kii 
The  age  of  the  Schoolmen  was  too  much  boss-i 
by  tradition  and  authority,  and  too  destitnttas 
the  same  time  of  all  necessary  bermeDeotkil 
resources,  to  add  anything  very  importast  ts 
the  cause  of  biblical  interpretation.    The  fx^"- 
sitions  of  Thom<u  Aquinas  are  mainly  sanf? 
of  compilation.     The  most  respectable  prudici 
of  the  period  are  the  postUlm  or  brief  anDiUr 
tions  of  Nicolas  Lyra  (t  1340).     With  tb<  r- 
vival  of  learning  in  the  15th  century,  a  b^t*?* 
period  begins ;  and  the  opening  of  a  new  tn,  U 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  prodais-e: 
in  the  efforts  of  Laurent ius  VaUa,  Faber  Slspt 
lensis,  and  especially  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

This  new  era  was  inaugurated  in  full  bj  tk 
Reformation.  All  the  Refurmers  took  an  aetin 
part  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  I* 
ther  is  more  dogmatic  than  philolo^cal.  CsIm 
stands  unsurpassed  in  his  power  of  unfuldicg 
the  sense  from  its  connections,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
general  freedom  and  independence  of  hia  eit- 
gesis.  The  main  work  on  the  theory  of  iot^^ 
pretation,  in  this  century,  was  the  CSom  &n^. 
SacrcB  (1667)  by  Matthias  FTacctus — a  work  of 
very  considerable  merit,  which  was  not  free, 
however,  from  the  imperfections  of  its  ^^- 
Next  comes  the  period  of  IVotestani  sckola^t- 
cism  ;  when  interpretation  took  af^in  a  dogict- 
tic,  more  particularly  a  polemieo-dogmatic,  char 
racter  and  t(me,  ruled  by  the  Established  Chared 
theology.  This,  with  a  too  mechanical  viev  d 
inspiration,  led  to  a  full  disregard  of  the  oipinic, 
historical  constitntion  of  the  Bible,  in  wbicli  a 
proper  account  was  made  of  tbe  difference  be 
tween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  ur  c^ 
the  relation  generally  between  the  form  of  Scnp- 
ture  and  its  contents.  We  may  refer  to  tbt 
Bihlia  illustrata  of  the  very  learned  Abrahsm 
CaloviuSf  as  an  able  example  of  this  style.  T« 
the  same  period,  in  the  Reformed  Churtb,  be- 
longs  the  Coccian  tendency  (see  Art.  Cocdst, 
It  found  Christ  everywhere  in  the  Old  Te»t., » 
well  as  in  the  New.  Among  the  Arminians^  ^^ 
the  contrary,  just  the  opposite  tendency  pre- 
vailed ;  they  had  no  sense  for  anything  deep&* 
than  the  historical,  antiquarian  outside  of  tit? 
Old  Test. ;  and  their  exeejcsis  generally  assootf^ 
a  cold,  shallow,  more  and  more  rationalistic  cbi- 
racter ;  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  io  tbe 
end  from  the  naked  poverty  of  SoeiMtanuM 
itself. 

With  the  rise  of  Pietism,  toward  the  dose  <^^ 
the  17th  cent.,  a  reactionary  movement  appearer 
over  against  the  stiffness  of  the  reigning  Cbyrck 
system,  which  by  laying  all  stress  on  the  suiiij 
of  the  Bible,  seemed  to  promise  well  for  tbeis; 
terest  of  biblical  exegesis.  The  moderation  ot 
Spener,  however,  and  the  earlier  Pietists  irat 
soon  forgotten ;  and  having  no  power  of  theo- 
logical thought  to  give  it  force,  the  use  of  tbe 
Scriptures  degenerated  vrith  the  whole  scbool 
into  an  arbitrary,  typical  method,  which  ained 
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>  be  edifying,  bat  was  too  often,  in  fact,  insipid 
nd  flat. 

Other  causes  wrought,  about  the  beginning 
f  the  18tb  century,  to  unsettle  the  authority  of 
le  dogmatic  system,  which  bad  previously  con- 
oiled  so  generally  the  interpretation  of  the 
•ible ;  among  them,  the  increase  of  helps  and 
tateriaU  for  the  proper  use  of  philology,  better 
oowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  the 
reek  idiom  of  the  New  Test.,  fuller  acquaint- 
Dce  with  archasology  and  history  in  general, 
Iso  the  freedom  of  thinking  introduced  by  the 
Durse  of  philosophy  in  Germany  and  England, 
be  result  was  what  may  be  termed  an  exegeti- 
il  revoltUion  of  the  most  momentous  kind.  The 
raii8ition  to  it  is  represented  by  Emesti,  in  his 
nstUutio  interpretia  N,  T.,  1761;  ^^here  the 
ermcneutical  principle  is  laid  down,  that  the 
ense  of  the  inspired  writings  must  be  sought 
nd  found,  just  as  it  sought  and  found  in  merely 
uman  books  (cf.  Art.  JSmesii),  The  revolu- 
ion  itself,  however,  begins  properly  with  the 
sme  of  /.  S.  SemUr.  According  to  him,  the 
lible  must  b«  interpreted  historically  only  — 
aat  is,  the  writers  must  be  understood  in  the 
ense  of  the  thinking  with  which  they  were  sur- 
ounded  in  their  time,  that  of  their  own  Jewish 
ducatiun  and  custom.  What  is  of  permanent 
octrinal  value  as  truth  must  be  oetermined 
•y  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  "moral 
mprovement."  What  may  not  appear  to  be  of 
his  character  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
Tim  a  Rustles,  muHt  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
itodatioH  merely  to  the  popular  prejudices  of 
he  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  is  to  be  sub- 
iected  to  a  liberal  exegesis  accordingly.  Such 
jecanie  the  standpoint  of  the  so-called  subjeo- 
ive,  empirical  liatioHalism,  with  its  various 
nodificutions;  an  inconsistent,  pedantic  system, 
rhich  may  be  said  to  have  gone  down  to  the 
crave  finally  with  its  last  notable  representative, 
?aulu9t  judged  and  condemned  by  the  common 
eation  and  good  taste  of  the  world,  no  less  than 
ts  sentte  of  religion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  opposition 

0  this  revolutionary  t»»ndency,  the  old  supra- 
laturalistic  theology,  bent  on  preserving  the 
teritage  of  the  fathers,  endeavored  to  maintain 
ts  eiogetical  ground.  It  did  its  best  to  with- 
tand  the  wilfuluesM  of  the  rationalistic  method  ; 
>ut  while  it  thus  struggled  for  the  forms  of  the 
raditional  faith,  the  proper  matter  of  this  faith, 

1  became  too  plain,  was  allowed  to  glide  more 
tnd  more  out  of  its  hands.  What  it  defended, 
)ecame  in  fact  a  poor  shadow  only  of  the  old 
ysiem ;  and  the  so-called  grammatioo-historical 
Dterpretation  with  which  it  operated  for  this 
)urpo»e,  in  the  Storr  and  Flatt  style,  ran  into 
k  form  as  arbifcrarv  almost  and  artificial  as  the 
xegesis  einployed  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unsatisfactory  course  of 
hings  the  wa^  was  opened  for  a  new  spirit, 
>ringing  with  it  the  conditions  of  an  advance  in 
iermeneutics  --  an  improved  spirit  both  in  sci- 
»Mce  and  religion.  Science  in  general,  quick- 
ened by  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  19th  cent., 
)ecaine  more  full  and  deep.  Rdigion,  at  the 
lame  time,  grew  to  be  more  seriously  thought- 
ul  and  earnest.  Various  outward  and  inward 
Muses  wrought  together  to  produce  this  result. 


and  the  change  has  revealed  itKclf  under  differ* 
ent  aspects  and  phases  of  Christian  belief; 
but  the  effect  of  it  all  round  has  been  the  com- 
mon conviction,  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  while  it  should  be,  in  the  first  place, 
truly  philological  to  the  full  extentof  tbescientifio 
resources  of  the  age,  must  become  again  theo" 
logical  also,  dealing  with  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation  for  the  Church.  This  brings  us  to 
the  exegetical  systems  and  schools  of  our  own 
time,  in  which  the  general  principle  now  stated 
is  found  to  be  carried  out  practically  in  different 
ways. 

The  most  strictly  theological  scheme  prevails, 
of  course,  where  the  Church  doctrine,  if  not 
always  confessedly,  yet  in  fact,  forms  the  mate- 
rial canon  for  interpretation,  so  that  it  is  made 
to  assume  in  the  whole  an  openly  dogmatio 
character.  So  with  Hengstenberg^  Havemick^ 
Harlast  Steiger,  &c.  The  construction  of  tha 
historical  and  doctrinkl  sense  of  the  Old  Test, 
regarded  in  its  relations  to  the  idea  of  a  gra- 
dually progressive  revelatioil,  may  be  said  to 
come  here  too  little  to  its  projper  rights.  An- 
other way  of  explaining  the  Old  Test.,  under 
what  we  may  call  the  biblico-theological  view, 
in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  historical  move- 
ment of  the  sacred  oracles,  as  well  as  to  their 
inward  life  and  soul,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  De- 
litzach,  Hoffmann,  Baumgarten,  Beck,  Tholuek, 
with  various  not  inconsiderable  modifications. 
Others  again  in  the  same  general  direction,  as 
OUhausen  and  Slier,  lay  more  stress  on  the  in- 
tefior,  deeper  sense  of  the  Scripture,  as  that 
through  which  the  right  unison  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  proper  idea  of  inspiration, 
and  the  true  import  of  the  divine  Word,  are  first 
brought  out  with  full  effect. 

Another  order  of  thinking  is  presented  in  the 
theological  movement,  which  has  grown  forth 
from  the  influence  of  SchUiermacher,  He  gave 
a  new  impulse  first  to  the  development  of  dog- 
matic theology,  by  referring  religion  to  feeling 
and  experience  as  its  source ;  and  thus  modified 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  olso,  by 
giving  it  a  psychological  turn,  and  urging  the 
distinction  between  religious  life  and  religious 
doctrine.  Owing  to  his  own  wrong  theological 
standpoint,  however,  his  exegesis  resolved  itself 
into  a  sort  of  logical  subtlety.  His  strong  sub- 
jectivity, joined  with  his  dialectic  understand- 
ing, impaired  in  him,  personally,  the  genuine 
historical  feeling  which  he  himself  so  much  in- 
sists upon  as  a  hermeneutical  necessity.  But 
what  most  of  all  unfitted  him  to  be  a  sound 
exegete,  was  his  almost  idiosyncratic  aversion 
toward  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  did  not, 
and  one  might  say  even,  wnild  not  understand. 
His  posture  was  of  too  individual  a  character 
for  any  full  discipleship,  wide  as  the  school  is 
which  stands  loosely  connected  with  his  name. 
The  most  distinguished  representatives  of  his 
general  standpoint,  exegetically  considered,  are 
hucke  and  Neander.  Altogether,  service  ren- 
dered by  this  tendency  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
interpretation,  must  be  regarded  as  holding 
principally  in  what  it  has  done,  or  is  doing 
still,  for  biblical  theology,  and  the  construction 
of  doctrines,  especially  those  which  tell  strongly 
on  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  revels 
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tion,  inspirntion,  and  the  coDStitotion  of  Cbrist't 
per^cin. 

The  spectilaiive  tendency,  led  off  by  the  noto- 
riouft  Strav99,  nnd  ending  in  the  deetructiTe 
proceitfies  of  the  new  T^lnngen  pchool  —  more 
critical,  however,  than  ezegetical  —  needs  t<»  he 
noticed  only  as  a  movement  which  has  run  its 
course. 

The  Rominh  Church,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  had  its  eief^etical  literature  too,  more  oriels 
full  and  worthy  of  consideration ;  which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  pretend  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly in  the  present  article. 

Landervr.  —  Kevin. 

Hermes  and  Hermesiauiitm. — ^George  IlermeH, 
born  April  22. 1775.  in  Dreyerwalde,  We^tphalia, 
after  studying  philosophy  and  theoloyry  at  MUn- 
Bter,  became,  1798,  teacher  at  St.  Paul's  G^m- 
Bahium,  in  1799  was  consecrated  a  priest,  and 
from  1807  lectured  upon  tlieology  there.  His 
favorite  study  was  philosophy,  but  in  the  inte- 
rest of  religion  and  Christinnity.  II is  system 
Was  based  upon  the  principles  of  Kant  This 
is  manifest  in  his  **  Philosophische  Einleitung," 
to  theology,  firnt  published  in  1819,  2d  edititm, 

1831.  He  was  appointed  the  Roman  Cath(»Iic 
prof,  of  theul.  at  the  Frederick  William  Univei^ 
eity  of  Bonn,  and  remained  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  love  and  respect  of  the  students, 
ontil  his  death  in  1831.  One  of  his  oldest  and 
most  worthy  pupils  published  his  **  Christkathol. 
Dogmatik,'  in  1834,  in  three  parts.  —  Ills  sys- 
tem occasioned  the  bitter  llermesianistio  con- 
troversy in  the  Rom.  Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many, and  found  so  many  adherents,  that  Church 
authority  interposed  to  suppress  a  philosophy 
which  stood  in  such  strong  conflict  with  the 
Romish  faith.  A  pupal  breve,  condemning  the 
writings  of  II.  was  isxued  Sept.  26, 1835  ;  and  as 
the  controverny  continued  to  rage,  especially 
through  Braun's and  Achterfeld's  (professors  at 
Bonn)  persistent  defence  of  Ilermosianism, 
Pius  IX.  issued  another  letter  to  the  Ari'hb.  of 
Cologne,  confirming  the  judgment  of  Greg.  XVl. 
— (See  EssiR,  Hermes  Leben  u.  Lehre.  KOtn, 

1832.  Acta  Hermesiana  by  Elvemch,  1837.  and 
Acta  Romana  by  Elvenich  and  Braun  :  Ilan- 
over,  1838.  The  letter  of  Pius  IX.  is  published 
in  the  Kathol.  Vierteljahrsschr. :  Bjinn.  1847, 
IV..  Heft.  Stupp.  Pius  IX.  u.  d.  kath.  Kirche 
in  Deutschland,  1848).  K.  Sudhoff.* 

Hermias,  'Ep/ifMH,  a  name  which  occurs  in 
Greek  literature,  both  profane  and  Christian 
(see  Fabric,  hihl.  ^'.,  VII.,  p.  114,  ed.  Harless). 
A  so-called  philosopher  Hermias  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  of:  iuurvftfioi  tCtv  iim  pouoao^iov,  an 
apologetico-polemio  treatise,  in  which  heathen 
philosophies  are  ridiculed.  The  work  is  desti- 
tute of  all  pliilosophical  and  theological  merit. 
As  neither  tlie  book  nor  the  author  are  referred 
to  by  any  ancient  writer,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture the  age  of  both.  It  is  very  probably  an  in- 
vention of  the  5th  or  6th  cent. — (Edit. :  ed,  princ, 
with  a  Latin  transl.,  1553,  15G0 ;  in  many  ed. 
of  M.  Justin,  1615,  36,  86, 1742,  c.  not,  Marani, 
and  of  Tatian,  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700,  in  the 
Auciuar.  hibl  Patr.:  Paris,  1624;  alone,  by 
Dommbricb:  Ilulle,  1764;  in  German  by  Tnis- 
NBMANN :  Lpz.,  1828 ;  latest  ed.  by  \V.  P.  Mbn- 
ul:  Leyden,  1840,  8vo. — See  Cayk,  tScr.  eccl., 


I.  81.    DupiN.  Kouv.  hihL,  I.,  65.    Faric^  ], 

I.  NxANDBR,  Ch.  Hist.     Babr  in  Pa&iytK 
End.  d.  klass.  Aitenth.,  III.,  1215). 

WAGRNRAinr.* 

Hennogeil6fl»   an    African    errurist  tpivA 
whom   Tertullian   directed    his    0</».  Bermt^g^ 
which   furnishes   the  main    authority  f^ir  Ht 
views.     Other  accounts  are  obseore  aind  comxn- 
dictory.     He  was  living  when   Tertull.  wrcep 
against   him    (c.  I,  *^ad    hodiemvm    io9»  h 
Hccvlo*') ;  and  in  Dc  Frcticr,  Harti.  TertBllua 
mentions  him  as  still  alive,  c,  206,  207  (cf.  Uei- 
HORN,   Fundam.    ChronoL    TitrHtil.),     He  vai 
dttubtless   an  African,  prubablj  lived  io  Cl^ 
thage,  hence  Tertullinn's    pert*onal  knoTte^gt 
of  him  (cf.  August;,  de  hcer.^  c  41).    Th?  rp- 
proaches  of  Tertullian  (c.   1 :    **PinffU  iUirik. 
nubii  cundve,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem  dfJoA& 
in  artem  coniemnii;*^  so  c.  45,  i.  y.)  doubc!<» 
sprang  in  part  from  Montantstic  fte»ceticism,  Kt*B 

II.  probably  led  a  rather  free  Hfe,  as  we  m%i 
infer  from  his  occupation  (a  painter,  cf.  1,33, 
&c.)  and  his  philosophical  pursoita  and  errors. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  system,  bs: 
sought  simply  to  complete  that  of  the  Chord 
bv  adding  some  speculative  ideas  of  Aristod«'d 
pbilosophy  to  it,  believing  that  this  cooM  k 
done  without  violence  to  the  doctrines  of  th« 
Church  (RiTTER,  Gench.  d.  Pbilus.,  V.,  178,  At). 
He  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  among  tb« 
Gnostics,  but  only  among  the  f^nostictstug 
teachers  of  that  period.  Hia  chief  dtictrine  ins 
the  eternity  of  matter  (Tert.,  adv^  Hermog^  e. 
1,  **  nolens  Deum  ex  nthilo  universa  /eei^% 
He  assumes  that  God  must  have  made  eterrUjiBt 
either  out  of  himself,  out  of  nothing,  or  oot  &f 
existing  eternal  matter.  The  first  he  deelares 
imposMihle,  l>eciiusG  God  is  unchan^able  (*'.Vi»- 
gat  ilium  ex  semei  ipso  facere  poiv»*se,  fsk 
paries  ipmts  fuissent,  quarcviique  ex  semei  ipn 
fecissei  domimis;  porro  in  partes  non  dereain 
vi  indifoisibilem  et  indemvtabilem  ei  euiuk^ 
semper  qva  dowinvs."  The  second  he  r»»jfca 
because  God  would  then,  ex  arbiirio  et  roimnta^ 
be  the  author  of  evil.  We  are,  therefore,  C3S- 
strained  to  assume  the  eternity  of  matter,  ia 
which  evil  must  be  inherent.  This  etercil 
matter,  proof  of  whose  existence  he  find>  is 
Gen.  1,  is  without  any  qualities,  c.  35,  neqsi 
corporalem,  neque  ineotporalem^  e.  37,  nciiber 
good  nor  bad.  Still,  there  is  something  cc^r^ 
real  in  it  out  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  sM 
something  souMike,  an  irregular  motion,  oit 
of  which  souls  are  formed.  In  this  onre;;T}' 
lated  agitatiim  (like  that  of  a  seething  pi*u  -*- 
41)  II.  perceives  the  possibility  of  its  organin- 
tion,  because  by  this  it  is  related  to  God.  whi 


is  regulated  activity.  This  formation  of  mates 
was  not  effected  by  God's  penetratinj^  it,  U- 
simply  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  his  a^ 
prosimation  to  it  (c.  44).  At  this  point  H. 
places  the  origin  of  evil ;  c.  38,  "  nee  iota  mair" 
fabricatur^  sed  partes  ^tis"  It  is  only  supf^ 
ficially  effected  by  the  divine  agency,  and  ti 
each  particle  of  matter  contains  the  quality  of 
the  whole  (c.  30),  there  remains  in  all  son^ 
thing  of  the  reigning  disorder  out  uf  which,  pro- 
bably, H.  supposed  evil  to  spring.  Intimatdj 
connected  with  this  is  II.'s  view  of  the  s^mi  s^ 
of  material,  not  divine,  origin  (Tbrtull.,  ii 
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mmat  11),  and  of  the  mortalitj  of  the  soul,  un* 
efls  the  Spirit  impiirt  immortality  to  it.    More 
han  this  we  cannot  gather  fruui  TertuUian. — 
I.  appears  to  have  propagated  his  views  by 
writing  as  well  as  orally  (ado,  if.,  c.  1).     lie 
iftd  duubtleiis  disciples,  but  founded  no  sect. — 
statements  concerning  him  are  found  in  other 
i^hurch  Fathers,  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
grith  those  of  TertuUian.    In  the  excerptis  TUeo- 
loti  in  Clem.  Alex.,  it  is  said  H.  referred  Ps. 
19  :  5  —  **  Id  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for 
:be  8un/'  to  Christ;  that  Christ  had  laid  down 
lis  body  in  the  sun  (cvum  iuv  o^-y  ^aait  to  oCtfUk  tm 
ivpiov  h  t^  i^ff  airtov  anoti^iO^iuf  wf  Epfioyf  »qf ). 
3o  Theodokbt,  hair,  Jahb,  Camp,  I.,  19,  who 
mdently  refers  to  this  same  Ilermog.    Cbristo- 
ogical  errors  are  ascribed  to  II.  by  Philastrius 
lud  Augustine,  also,  who  reckon  him  among 
;be  PatripaMsians  (PaiL.,  tie  Ac^.,  c.  44 ;  Auqust. 
ie  hcBi\t  c,  41).     Theod,,  L  c,  says  Origcn  and 
rheoiihilus  of  Antioch  also  wrote  against  II. 
of.  LusEB.,  M,  E.t  I  v.,  24).    To  reconcile  these 
itatemcnts  with   Tertullian's   account  of  Il.'s 
)rthudozy  in  Cbristology,  Moshbix,  Comm,  de 
'ebus  Christ.  aiUe  Const.  M,;  Walcq,  Ketier- 
list.,  1.,  580,  and  others  have  assumed  a  second 
[I.    But  this  view  is  unlikely  (see  Tillbmont, 
Mimoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  111.,  65;  Boh m KB, 
Hermog.  Afric,  tSundias,  1832,  p.  104,  sqq.),  as 
fheoUoret  distinctly  identifies  him.     Possibly 
il.  may  have  developed  his  system  in  a  more 
mti-Chri&tological  form.  G.  Ublhorn.* 

Hermon  (=a  projecting  summit),  the  name 
pven   by  the  Israelites  to  the  main  crest  of 
in li- Lebanon,   Jebel  esh^Shiorki,    This  chain 
separated,  by  the  valley  of  Bikeah  from  Leba- 
luii,  and  lyin^  between  Bikeah  and  the  plain 
)f  l>uuui8cuet,  is  divided,  about  the  latitude  of 
Dauiutscus,  and  above  K&sheiya,  into  two  ridges; 
;he  eastern,  and  higher,  stretching  southwest 
n  the  t^ame  direction  with  the  general  range,  is 
he  proper  extension  of  Anti-L<}banon,  and  is 
3o\«  culled  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  which  gradually 
ieclines   south  of  Il&sbeiya  towards  W.S.W., 
ind  terminates  in  the  plain  near  Bftni&s;   a 
louth-eustem  branch,  the  Jt'bel  Ueish,  stretohes 
)ver  the  norihern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
*iaH.     But  this  latter,  lower  ridge,  is  not  the 
[lermon  of  the  ancients  (as  Winsr  supposes, 
iccording  to  Seetzen  and  Burkhardt),  but  the 
mtire  chain  of  the  Sheikh  mountains,  of  which 
febel  lleisb  is  only  a  continuation,  though  it  is 
;he  central  ridge,  containing  the  loftiest  sum- 
sit.     Hence  the  plural  form  in  Pm.  42 :  6,  and 
:he  different  names  applied  to  this  ciiain  accord- 
ngly  as   one  or  another  portion  was   meant 
;Deut.  3:9;  4 :  48  ;  1  Chron.  5  :  23  ;  Josh.  11 : 
i,  17  ;  13  :  5,  &c.).    From  the  main  crest  the 
lummits    are    visible    at    a    certain    distance 
Wilson,    the  Lands  of  the  Bible,   II.,  IGl), 
:overed  with  perpetual  snow,  and  hence  called 
n  Arabic  (Aouljeda,  tab.  Syr.,  p.  18,  163  sq.), 
md  in  Cbaldaic  {Targg.  ad.,  Deut.  3:9;  Cant. 
1:8)    Snow   mountain    (Jel>el   el-Thaldj ;   tur 
4il^a),  whence  the  Tyrians  (Hieron.  Onam.  of 
liErmon)  obtained  snow.     These  summits  have 
icver  yet  been  accurately  measured ;  Russeger 
lieiiier  III.,  130),  estimated,  from  Tabor,  Uei^ 
non's  height  to  be  9500  feet     Its  h>wer  peaks 
irere  covered  w*ith  cypress  (Ezek.  27  :  5).     The 


Bible  reckons  Hermon  in  general  with  LebanoOv 
and  calls  it  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
land  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  12 :  1; 
Deut.  3  :  8,  &c.).    Ancient  tradition  unnecessar 
rily  inferred,  from  Ps.  89  :  12;  42  : 6 ;  133 :  3, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  second  Hermon, 
near  Tab«»r,  where  Jebel  ed-Duhy  is  still  pointed 
out  as   "little   Hermon"  (Robinson  II.,  326). 
The  "dew  of  Hermon  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion,"  Ps.  133  :  3,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Olshausen  :  "  the  refreshing  dew 
upon  Zion  is  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  influence 
of  the  cool,  lofty  mountains  in  the  north  of  the 
land."— (Sec  IIbrdbb,  Geist  d.  ebr.  Poesie,  II., 
9 ;  Werke  Bur  Theol.  III..  186  of  the  pocket  ed. 
—  Rbland,  Palaest.  323,  610,  920.  —  Hoffmank 
in   the  Hall.  AUg.  Encykl.  II.,  Th.  6,  361.— 
Robinson,  Palest.  II..  337, 354,  Ac. ;  III..  48, 58, 
376,  &c.— Lenqerkb,  Kenaan  I.,  30;  Bitter's 
Erdk.  XV.,  1,  p.  156,  178.  406).     Rubtschi.* 
Herod,  'Hpudijs'  (see  Simon.  Onomast.  N.  T., 

f.  69),  the  name  of  several  Jewish  Kings  of 
dumean  descent,  who  succeeded  the  Asmonean 
dynasty.    The  first  of  these,  usually  called  **  the 
great,"  to  distinguish  him  from  bis  successor 
of  that  name,  was  the  son  of  Antipater  (Anti- 
pas),  a  wealthy,  influential  Idumean,  whom  flat- 
tery to  Herod  represented  as  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Jos. 
AnU.  XIV.,  1. 3).  whilst  others  traced  his  descent 
to  some  Philistine  captives  brought  to  Judea 
( Juchasin,  fol.  139,  6 ;    Eusbb.  H.  E..  I..  7 ; 
Epiph.  hcer.,  X.  1 ;  Cf.  Ewald.  Gesch.  d.  Volkeg 
Isr.,  IV.,  448).    Antipater,  a  friend  of  Hyroanua 
II.,  managed  to  gain  such  favor  with  Csasar, 
that  he  was  appointed   procurator  iirUtpattof, 
Antt.  XIV.,  8.  5 ;  B.  J.,  I..  10,  3)  along  with 
Ilyrcanus  (47  B.  C),  and  as  su6h  exercised  the 
supreme  authority,  while  that  of  Ilyrcanus  wan 
only  nominal.     In  this  capacity  he  appointed 
his  elder  son,  Phasselus,  Governor  (fltporiyyoO 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  younger  Herod,  25  years  old 
(not  15 ;  see  Havercamp  on  Jos.  Antt.,  XIV.  9, 
2;B.  J.,  I.,  10,  4;  and  the  Dindorf  ed.  of  Jos.), 
ruler  of  Galilee.    There  the  younger  Herod  en- 
ergetically strove  to  extirpate  the  robbers  who 
infested  the  country ;  that  is,  such  Jews  as  re- 
sisted the  rule  of  the  Romans  and  Antipater, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  bands,  made  war 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  practised  all 
manner  of  robberies  and  oppressions.    One  of 
their  leaders,  Hezekiah,  with  his  entire  band, 
was  taken  and  executed.    And  as  security  was 
thus  restored  in  the  country,  Herod  won  the 
regard  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  friendship 
of  Sextus  Caesar,  a  relative  of  the  great  CiBsar, 
and  then  Governor  of  Syria.    Envy,  and  dread 
of   the  ambition,  arbitrariness,   and  growing 
power  of  Antipater  and  his  sons,  led  to  accusa- 
tions against  Herod  for  the  execution  of  a  Jew 
without  trial  or  justice.      He  was  summoned 
befi»re  the  Sanhedrim,  but  presented  himself  in 
such   regal  state,  and  attended   by  so  many 
armed  followers,  that  n«»ne  ventured  to  open  the 
prosecution,  until   Sameas,  an   aged   member, 
rose  and  complained  that  Herod  presented  him- 
self not  as  a  defendant,  but  as  one  who  defied 
the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  then  he  added 
that  Hyrcanus  and  the  court  had   reason  to 
accuse  themselves,  for  allowing  Herod  to  ao- 
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anire  power  which  he  woald  one  day  use  to 
tieir  dentruction  {Antt,  XIV.,  9.  4;  XV.,  1.  1). 
Hjrcanus  postponed  the  decinion,  and,  by  his 
advice,  Herod  escaped  the  sentence  by  fleeing 
to  Damascus.  There  he  bouj^ht  from  Sextus 
CflDsar  the  governorship  of  Coelosyria  and  Sa- 
maria, and  then  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Jews ; 
approached  Jerusalem  with  nn  army,  but  was 
persuaded  to  withdraw  by  his  father  and  brt»ther. 
CasHar's  assassination  (March  15th,  44  B.  C.) 
caused  great  excitement  and  confusion  through- 
out the  empire ;  in  Paletitine,  also,  parties  arose. 
Cassius  entered  Judea,  and  demanded  700  tal- 
ents in  tribute,  which  Antipater  tried  speedily 
to  collect  Herod  paid  his  [>ortion,  100  talents, 
to  Cassius  first,  and  thus  gained  his  favor.  In 
the  war  of  Antony  and  Octnvius  against  Caesar's 
murderers,  Cassius  and  Marcus  (or  Marcus), 
who  had  succeeded  the  murdered  Sextus  CsBsar, 
as  Governor  of  Syria,  gathered  an  army,  in 
forming  which  Herod  was  most  active,  for  which 
they  made  him  procurator  of  all  Syria  {B.  J.  I., 
11,  4;  but  cf.  AfUi,  XIV.,  11,  4),  and  promised, 
on  the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  to 
make  him  King  of  Judea.  At  this  time  the 
Arabian  King,  Malichos  (Mftlik),  poisoned  An- 
tipater, fur  which  Herod  induced  Cassius  to 
have  him  murdered  by  some  Roman  soldiers. 
After  Cassius  withdrew  from  Syria,  an  insur- 
rection in  Jerusalem,  headed  by  one  Helix 
("Ex4.  or  '  Extt ;  Josephus  always  writes  Felix, 
^|xt{)t  VAS  soon  quelled  by  Phasaelus.  Herod 
also  speedily  took  the  border  fortresses  which 
had  been  seised  by  the  brother  of  Malichos,  in- 
cluding Masada ;  drove  Marion,  whom  Cassius 
bad  placed  over  Tyre,  from  Galilee ;  and  when 
Marion  aided  Antigonus,  the  Asmonean,  in  his 
pretensions  to  tlie  crown  of  Judea,  Herod  over- 
eame  them  on  the  confines  of  Judea,  put  Anti- 
gonus to  flight,  and  was  received  into  Jerusalem 
with  honors.  By  betrothing  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Antigonus'  brother  Alexander,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus  by  his  daughter  Alexan- 
dra, he  won  many  disaffected  Jews,  but  still, 
like  Phasaelus,  had  sealous  enemies,  who  hated 
them  as  foreign  rulers.  When,  therefore,  An- 
tony, after  conquering  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
came  to  Asia,  some  Jewish  rulers  presented 
themselves  before  him  with  complaints  against 
both  brothers,  for  injustice  and  violence.  But 
Herod  also  appeared,  and   by  making  large 

E resents  to  Antony,  frustrated  the  attempts  of. 
is  accusers.  A  subsequent  appeal  proved 
equally  fruitless.  Antony  even  appointed  the 
brothers  tetrarchs,  and  invented  them  with  the 

fovernment  of  all  Judea.  A  third  embassy  of 
000  persons,  sent  to  Tyre,  was  nearly  hewn  to 
pieces  by  Roman  soldiers.  Two  years  later, 
the  Parthians,  led  by  Bansapharnes,  and  Paco- 
ras,  their  king's  son,  seized  upon  Syria,  and 
Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  of  Chalcis,  secured 
their  aid  in  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
Antigonus.  They  overran  Judea,  took  Phasae- 
lus and  Hyrcanus  captive,  and  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, which,  after  Herod  had  fled  with  his 
family  to  Masada,  they  plundered.  Antigonus 
was  enthroned;  Hyrcanus,  with  his  ears  cutoff*, 
to  disqualify  him  for  the  priesthood,  was  sent 
to  Parthia;  and  Phssaelus  killed  himself.  Herod 
first  turned  for  aid  to  Malichus,  the  Arabian 


king,  and,  failing  in  this,  went  to  Ef^pt.  wUert 
Cleopatra,  who  hoped  to  find   in   him  a  ^3od 
commander  for  her  army,  received  him  m^ 
favorably.     Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  to  lav  ha 
troubles  before  Antony  and   Octavios.     Bodi 
took  his  part,  and  induced  the  Senate  todeelan 
Antigonus  an  enemy  of  Rome,  bat  Hernd  Kiag 
of  Judea  (40  B.  C.) — to  the  enjoyment  of  wiu^ 
dignity,  however,  he  did  not  attain  until  37  B.C. 
Having  returned  to  Palestine,  he  quickly  osV 
lected  a  large  army,  marched  to  the  rebef  ef 
Masada,  and  compelled  Antigonus  to  raise  tL« 
siege  of  it.    He  tnen  besieged  Jerusalem,  }sA 
the  Roman  General,  Silo,  havini;  been  bribed 
by  Antigonus,  Herod  could  only  take  Jenchoi 
The  Roman   army  was  wintered    in  cities  of 
Idumea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  which  had  joined 
Herod.    Towards  the  close  of  winter  be  weattd 
Galilee,  destroyed  the  adherents  of  Antigonas, 
and  thence  went  to  Antony  at   Samoeata,  s&d 
efficiently  aided  him  by  his  bravery  in  reducisg 
that  city.     Meanwhile  the  party  of  Antigocs* 
excited  new  troubles  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  ia 
which  Josephus,  Herod's  bnuber,  was  slaia. 
Herod  hastened  back,  and  assisted  by  the  Rooisb 
General,  Sosius,  whom  Antony  had  appointed 
Governor  of  Syria,  and  so  completely  routed  bis 
foes,  that  but  for  the  seventy  of  the  winter  h« 
would   at  once   have  fallen    upon    Jerusalem. 
The  winter  abating,  Herod  forthwith  b^an  a 
siege  of  the  city.    During  the  pre{>aratJoos  for 
this   he  went  to  Samaria  and  married  Mari- 
amne.   The  besieged  resisted  for  five  mootl^ 
through  the  summer  of  37;  finally  it  was  taka 
on  the  anniversary  of   its   entry  by  Pompey 
(64  B.  C,  AtM,  XIV.,  16,  4),  with    §reat  <ar 
nage,  the  Roman  soldiers  having  been  infuriated 
by  the  delay.    Herod  rewarded  the  soldiers  out 
of  his  private  treasury  to  keep  them  from  ploa- 
dering  the  city.     Antij^onus  surrendered  him* 
self  to  Sosius,  who  delivered  him  to  Antony  is 
Antioch,  where,  at  Herod's  solicitation,  he  iras 
beheaded  (Jos.  AnL  XY.,  1,  2 ;  Plutabch,  Am- 
ton.,  36 ;  Dio  Cass.,  XLIX.,  22).    When  the  wir 
brttke  out  between  Antony  and  Octavius  (31 
B.  C),  Herod  prepared  to  aid  the  former;  bat 
Cleopatra  contrived  to  have  him  charged  bj 
Ant<iny  with  the  conquest  of  the  Arabian  King. 
Malichus.    At  first  ilerod  was  victorious.  Ut 
being  betrayed  by  Atbenion,  a  General  of  CI<h)- 
patra,  he  was  beaten  and  lost  many  men.    Qa 
avenged   himself  for  this  defeat   by  invaJiaj^ 
their  country,  and   totally  subjugating  tbesL 
Antony  was  defeated  (in   Sept.,  31  B.  C.)  ^ 
Actium.     To  secure  the  victor's  favor,  Herod 
went  to  Octavius  at  Rhodes,  confessed  he  Ini 
aided  Antony,  but  promised,  as  Antony  h^i 
abandoned  himself  to  his  passion  for  Cleopatra 
to  transfer  his  friendship  to  Octavius.     By  thb 
seeming  candor  he  gained  his  point,  so  thsl 
Octavius  not  only  confirmed  his  royal  authoritr, 
but  considerably  enlarged  his  borders,  and  gav« 
him   the  life-guards  of  Cleopatra  as  his  iivn 
body-guards  [Antt,,  XV.,  7,  3 ;  J5.  J,,  I.,  20, 3; 
Dio  Cass.,  LI  v.,  9).    This  favor  of  the  Emperor, 
which  soon  grew  into  personal  friendship  (the 
saying,  melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  qudm 
Jilium,  Macros.,  Satvm,  II ,  2,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  disparagement),  continued.    Sab- 
sequently  he  appointed  Herod  Qovernor  of  sU 
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Ijria,  to  whom    all  other  governors  of  the 
ountry  were  subordinate,  and  added  Tracho- 
litis,  Batanea,  aud  Auranitis.   Ilerod's  brother, 
>heror&8,  was  made  a  tetrarch. 
Id  his  government,  Herod  displayed  full  de- 
otlun  to  his  Roman  patrons,  proaigal  liberality 
uwards  his  friends,  and  fearful  cruelty  to  his 
nemies  {Antt,  XV.,  10,  4),  and  a  love  of  splen- 
tor,  indulged  especially  in  the  erection  of  mag- 
lificent    buildings.  —  He    restored    Solomon's 
em  pie  in  great  grandeur  (Jos.,  ^.  J.,  V.,  5), 
ebuilt  the  citadel  Baris  on  the  north  of  the 
em  pie,  and  called  it  Antonio,  and  erected  a 
>alHce  for  himself  ihore  magnificent  than  the 
em  pie.    He  surrounded  Samaria  with  a  beau- 
iful  wall,  placed  6000  colonists  there,  built  a 
urge  temple  in  its  midst  in  honor  of  the  £mpe- 
ur.and  changed  its  name  to  Sebaste  (Augusta), 
ndeed  there  was  hardly  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
rbere  he  did  not  erect  some  memorial  to  the 
Smperor  (AnU.,  XIII.,  9,  1;  B.  /.,  I.,  2,  7;  20, 
I;  21,  4).     Straton's  tower,  then  dilapidated, 
le  rebuilt  with  white  stone,  adorned  with  splen- 
lid  palaces,  furnished  with  an  artificial*  port, 
.nd  called  Caesarea.  Anthedon,  on  the  seacoast, 
le  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  called  it  Agrip- 
>eion.    In  honor  of  his  father  he  founded  a  city 
D  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  called  it  Antipatris. 
?o  his  mother,  Cypron,  he  dedicated  the  newly- 
ortified  and  beautiful  citadel  in  Jericho,  and 
ailed  it  Cypros ;  and,  in  honor  of  his  brother 
Jid  wife,  called  one  of  the  splendid  towers  of 
lis  citadel   in  Jerusalem   Phasaelus,   another 
lariamne,  and    northward   from  Jericho   he 
ounded  a  city  Phasaelis.    A  fortretts  built  on 
be  mountain  towards  Arabia,  and  the  splendid 
difice  built  on  an  elevated  hill  (Frankenberg), 
0  stadia  south  of  Jerusalem,  be  called  Uerodion. 
(ut  in  all  this  love  of  architecture  may  also  be 
liscovered  great  precautions  against  any  future 
Dsorrections    (AnU.  XV.,  8,  5).    And  yet  he 
iisplayed  similar  munificence  in  the  decoration 
f  foreign  cities — Askalon,  Damascus,  Tripolis, 
ierytus.  Tyro,  Sidon,  Laodicea,  Antioch,  Per- 
;amu8,  ko.     The  burnt-down  Pythian  temple 
Q  Kbudes  he  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  and 
urnished  money  for  the  revival  of  the  Olympian 
;ames  {Anit,  XVl.,  5 ;  jB.  /.,  I.,  21).    Of  course 
be  means  for  such  munificent  operations  were 
aised  by  oppressive  taxations  (although  he  sus- 
pended these  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  and 
otherwise  relieved  the  distressed  people),  which 
iccasioned  insurrections,  but  these  wore  spon 
[uelled.    In  an  extremity  he  took  the  golden  and 
ilver  vessels  from  David's  tomb  (AnU,  XYl.  7, 1). 
~AU  this  public  magnificence,  however,  was 
tttended  with  great  domestic  troubles.    Lending 
t  suspicious  ear  to  the  complaints  which  the 
nembers  of  his  family  brought  against  each 
»ther,  he  became  so  furious  that  he  resembled  a 
iger  more  than  a  man.     Herod's  wives  and 
ibildren  were:  1)  Doris,  son  Antipater;  2)  Ma- 
iamiie,  the  Asmonean,  sons  Aristobulus,  Alex- 
inder  Herod  (died  in  Rome),  daughters  Cypros, 
>alam8io ;  3)  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  High- 
)rie8t  Simon,  son  Herod  Philip;  4)  Malthake, 
i  Samaritan,  sons  Herud  Antipas,  Archelaus, 
laughter  Olympias ;  5)  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem, 
tons   Philip,  tetrarch,  Herod;  6)   Pallas,  son 
PhasueJus;  7)  Phaodra,  daughter  Roxane;  8) 


Elpis,  daughter  Salome;    9,  10)   two  nieces, 
childless  (AtUL  XVIII.,  5,4;  B,  /.,  I.,  28,  1). 
Herod's  sister,  Salome,  was  first  married  to 
Costobarus,  then  to  Joseph  us,  her  father's  bro- 
ther, last  to  Alexias,   Herod's  friend.     Now 
the  original  cause  of  his  sad  domestic  history 
lay  not  only  in  the  suspicious  nature  of  the 
king,  but  in  his  political  position.     Knowing 
well  that  as  a  foreigner  he  exercised  arrogated 
power,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  hung 
upon  the  Asmoneans,  his  first  aim  wait  to  exter- 
minate these.     Conscious  of  Ilyrcanus'  right 
to  the  crown,  he  soon  diHpatched  him,  on  the 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  [AnU,,  XV.,  d,  1-4). 
Muriamne's  brother,  Aristobulus,  he  had,  at  her 
and  her  mother's  (Alexandra)  request,  made 
Highpriest  in  his  17th  year;  but  soon  after- 
wards, when  Aristobulus,  at  the  feaitt  of  taber- 
nacles, avowed  his  Rynipathy  for  the  people, 
Herod  bad  him  drowned  in  Jericho  (AnU,  XV., 
6,  3,  4).    This  inflamed  Mariamne  and  Alex- 
andra against  Herod.    Opposed  to  them  were 
Herod's  mother  and  sister,  who,  being  denpiiied 
by  the  beautiful  but  haughty  Mariamne,  retorted 
with  the  worst  accusations,  among  them  adul- 
tery.   This  took  efiect  on  Herod,  and  thinking 
the  foul  charge  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Mart* 
amne  had  learned  a  secret  which  Herod  con- 
fided to  his  brother-in-law,  Josephus  (that  in 
case  Antony  should  put  him  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  Aristobulus,  Josephus  should  murder 
Mariamne,  and  so  prevent  her  becoming  an- 
other's wife),  he  had  both  put  to  death  (Cf. 
B,  J„  I.,  22.  3,  4,  with  AnU,  XV.,  3,  5-9 ;  5,  7, 
1,  &c. ;  the  latter  may  be  a  correct,  fuller  state- 
ment).   The  atrocity  was  followed  by  a  remorse 
which  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness.    Aristo- 
bulus and  Alexander  inherited  their  mother's 
hatred;  Herud  had  them  educated  in  Rome. 
When  they  returned,  the  former  married  Bere- 
nice, Salome's  daughter ;  the  latter,  Glaphyra, 
daughter  of  the  Cappadocian  King,  Archelaus. 
Thoughtless  expressions  of  their  sen timenta  were 
reported  to  Herod,  and,  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  influence  between  his  sons,  he  recalled  Anti- 
pater, with  his  mother,  Doris  (whom  he  had 
discarded  when  he  married  Mariamne),  to  the 
court,  and  in  every  way  promoted  him.     With 
Antipater,  a  monster  of  wickedness,  there  entered 
a  proper  demon  into  the  family,  and  began  a 
series  of  family  intrigues  which  involved  nearly 
all  of  them  in  ruin.     First  of  all,  Mariamnc's 
sons,  after  two  reconciliations,  were,  by  Herod's 
orders,  put  to  death  in  Samaria.     In  the  palace, 
one  after  another  was  tortured  and  killed  (see 
B,  J.,  I.,  24,  8).     At  last,  Antipater,  the  guilty 
cause  of  these  horrors,  fell  by  the  stroke  of  Pro- 
vidence.   Herod,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  bad 
sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  confirmation  of  his  will,  in  which  Antipater 
was  named  his  succ(*sKor.     During  An ti pater's 
absence  Herod  discovered  that  he  had  laid  plots 
to  poison  him,  through  his  uncle  Pheroras  (whom 
Herod    probably  poisoned).     On    his    return, 
therefore,  Antipater  was  seized,  condemned,  and 
executed,  five  days  before  the  death  of  Herod 
(in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  750  u,  c.    On  the 
murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  see  art. 
Jesus  Christ),  caused  by  a  painful  disease  in  his 
bowels  and  genitals,  in  which  worms  bred.    He 
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?aio1  J  sought  relief  in  the  warm  baths  of  Calii^ 
rboD,  and  od  bis  return  thence  be  expired  in  | 
Jericho  in  the  greatest  agonies.  To  make  his , 
death,  in  which  he  knew  his  subjects  would 
rejoice,  a  season  of  lamentation,  he  had  the 
most  respected  persons  from  all  his  cities  col- 
lected in  the  amphitheatre  in  Jericho,  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers,  and  enjoined  his  sister, 
and  her  husband  Alexis,  to  have  them  all  mur- 
dered instantly  after  his  death.  Of  course  the 
command  was  disobeyed.  His  will  made  his 
■on  Archelaus,  heir  to  the  throne;  Antipas, 
brother  of  Archelaus,  became  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Peraoa;  another  son,  Philip,  tetrarch  of 
Giiulonitis,  Traohonitis,  Batanea,  and  Panias; 
to  Saliime  he  gave  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  Pbasaelis, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money;  to  other  relatives, 
money  and  annual  revenues.  To  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  also,  he  beoneathed  immense 
sums  (to  Augustus  ten  millions,  besides  his 
golden  and  silver  vessels  and  garments  of  great 
value).  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Ilero- 
dion. — Herod  possessed  great  physical  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  which  might  have  been  made 
a  blessing  to  his  subjects,  but  for  his  monstrous 
selfishness,  to  which  must  be  traced  all  that  was 
great,  as  well  as  all  that  was  hideous  in  his 
character;  a  selfishness  which  was  cruel  even 
to  thoise  dearest  to  him  (Anit.,  XVI.,  5,  4). — 
(BeMides  Joseph  us,  see  Noldii,  hUi,  Idumcea  s.  de 
vUa  ei  gesiig  Herod,  Franeg.^  1660,  12mo.,  (also 
in  Joseph,  opp,  ed.  Havercamp,  II.,  331,  Ac.). 
SBRR4R1I  Herodes,  in  Uyolini  Tfiea.,  XXlY. 
pEYLiNG,  observe,  sacrr.t  11.,  322,  &o.  Jost, 
Gesoh.  d.  Israel.  I.,  160,  &o,  Erseh  u,  Gruhert 
Eiicyl.  Sect.  II.,  6,  p.  369.  Ewald,  Gescb  d. 
Volkes  Isr.,  IV.,  459,  i^. — On  Ilerud's  succes- 
sors, see  Antipas,  Archelaus,  Agrippa,  I.  and 
II.).  Arnold.* 

Herodians  are  named  with  the  Pharisees  as 
opponents  of  Jesus,  in  Matt.  22  :  16 ;  Mark  3  : 
6 ;  12 :  13.  They  were  propably  adherents  of 
Ami  pas,  or  the  Herod  ian  dynasty,  and  in  league 
with  the  Romans,  whilst  other  Jews  hated  the 
foreign  yuke  (so  Origin,  in  Matt.  c.  17,  III., 
p.  80o.  Thbophtlact.  in  Matt.,  Justin.  Mart. 
died,  e,  IVypk,,  p.  272,  ed.  Paris.),  Others  thought 
them  a  distinct  Jewish  sect,  which  regarded 
Herod  (M.  or  Aniipas)  as  the  Messiah  (ho  Pbi* 
lastr.  de  hcer.t  Epiphan.  Hcer,  XX.  Tertull. 
de  prccser.  Append.),  nut  to  name  later  views. 
But  neither  Fhilo  nor  Jusephus  name  such  a 
sect,  and  most  probably  none  existed.  —  (See 
commentaries  on  the  passages.  Wolff,  cune 
phiU.  et  eritt,,  I.,  311,  &c,  Biblioth.  Hebr.,  II., 
818.  Otho,  Jjex  Rabbin,,  p.  275.  Noldii,  hist. 
Jdum,,  266.  J.  Stbuch,  dinsert.  de  Herod.  Lfind., 
17U6.  4u).  J.  Feoder,  dissert,  de  Herod,  Ups,, 
1764, 4to.  0.  F.  Sea  MID,  episl,  de  Herod,  Lips,, 
1764,  4to.  Lbuschnxr,  de  secta  Herod.  Hirseh' 
berg,  1761.  II.,  4io.).  Arnold.* 

Herodiat,  daughter  of  Herod's  son  Aristobu- 
lus,  and  Berenice  (nee  Herod),  At  her  grand- 
lather's  request  (Jos.,  H,  /.,  I.,  28,  2),  she  mar- 
ried his  son  Ilenid  Philip  (see  Herod),  who, 
disinherited  by  his  father,  livea  privately.  Their 
daughter  Salome  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  14  :  6 ; 
Mark  6 :  22.  Antipas  (see  art.)  visiting  his 
brother  Philip,  was  seised  with  a  passion  for 
Hf  rudias,  who  yielded  to  bis  advances,  prefer- 
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Sot  away  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  ArvbiaB 
jng  Aretaa,  and  lived  inoefltaoiuly  with  Hofr 
dias,  for  rebuking  which  John  the  Baptivt  wii 
beheaded.  Subsequently  she  iihared  ber  •^ 
ducer's  exile.— (See  Noloii,  Aasf.  Jdum„^^). 

Arsolt.* 

Harnli  (Emit,  Aeruli),  a  German  tribe  vbj^ 
are  first  seen  with  the  Qoths,  at  the  Blaek  Sea.  isd 
was  most  active  in  all  the  invaaicwis  of  tbeG*  Ha, 
into  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  emrin. 
Subsequently  they  appear  with  the  ToreiliiMd 
and  Rugians  in  Attifa's  armj.  Aher  AttiU's 
fall  they  founded  on  the  Danube  a  mighty  kia^- 
dom,  to  which  the  Lombards  became  triboiary. 
Procopius  {de  beUo  Goth.,  II.,  11)  describes  tka& 
as  a  barbarous  peiiple.  Lon|i;  after  the  !-«• 
bards  and  other  neighboring  Oeroian  tribes  ^ 
came  Christians,  the  Herali  adhered  to  xkai 
ancient  faith,  offering  human  aacrifices  to  their 
gods.  Under  the  command  of  Odoacer.  who  ii 
once  called  a  Herultan,  bat  oftener  a  Kin;  *f 
the  H.,  they,  with  the  Turcilintn.  Scyrri,  asii 
Rugians,  overthrew  the  Western  empire.  Abnot 
495  the  Lombards  conquered  them,  /^k/u 
Diaeon.  de  gesU  Longob,,  reports  the  traditi.ia, 
that  in  their  flight  after  this  defeat  they  weir  n 
blinded  bj  the  wrath  of  Qod.  that  they  mi!4.iQk 
green  fields  for  a  river,  and  whiiat  spread ie;; 
out  their  arms  to  swim,  many  were  put  tn  t!» 
sword  by  the  pursuing  foe.  Some,  aAer  9f«k> 
ing  a  home  in  Rugiland  on  the  IHinube,  caa- 
eluded  to  settle  within  the  Eaatem  enpre. 
Anastasius,  the  Emperor,  welcomed  them,  aoj 
assigned  them  a  residence  near  Illyria.  Bet 
as  they  would  not  oeaee  their  planderinj^*.  b« 
was  compelled  to  send  an  armj  against  th««. 
Those  WDO  survived  this  punishment  bec^oe 
subject  to  Roman  rule,  and  greatly  assi^tH  is 
subverting  the  Ostrogoth  dominioii  in  hilr. 
Under  Justinian  I.,  they,  vrith  the  Ahal^, 
Alani,  Lasi,  and  Zani,  joined  the  RMi&iih 
Church,  laid  aside  their  barbarous  manners.  Ust 
also  lost  their  historical  prominence.         P.* 

HenrOUSf  NataUs,  Brito,  bom  in  BritruiT, 
early  entered  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Mci^ 
laix,  studied  in  Paris,  and  was  then  emplored 
as  a  teacher  in  various  provinces  of  Frsocc. 
From  1307-9  he  was  regent  and   profe^^cwit 
Paris,  and  lectured  upon  the  sentence*  of  IVtcr 
Lombard.     In  1309  ne  became  PntvifH.*isi  and 
in  131S  General  of  the  Order.     He  died  12:2^  •( 
Narbonne.    He  was  a  sealoos  Thomist,  and  wk 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  dy. 
But  few  of  his  many  works   were  printed: 
1)  Comm.  on  the  four  books  of  the  •entenct'  of 
P.  Lomb.  (Venice,  1503;  Paris,  1647);  'I)  1 
tract,  de  potesUUe  eccl.  et  papali  ( Paris,  lo^^ 
1647).  — See  Script,  Ord,  had.,  by  Querifisd 
Echnrd,  I.,  533. — ^Herveus  is  also  the  nsme  d 
a  learned  Benedictine  monk  of  Baurg-JMeu,  e. 
1130,  who  wrote  C<imm.  on  Paul's  £pp.  and  as 
Isaiah.     Cf.  Grand  Vict,  of  lioreri  ed,  Drcmd: 
Paris,  1759,  T.  V.  Tb.  P.* 

Heshbon  (=  wisdom.  LXX..'Eci>0m':  Tsk 
Hesebou;  Joseph.,  Euseb.  'E^sr/liU).  a  citr  h^ 
yond  the  Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  its  entrsoci 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  20  Rom.  miles  £.  uf  i:. 
is  situated  upon  a  limestone  hill  command isg 
the  elevated  plain,  central  between  the  districa 
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atered  by  the  Jabbok  and  Arnan,  above  the 
purees  of  Wady  Heshbon,  whioh  empties  into 
16  Jordon  near  its  month.  It  belonged  origin- 
ly  to  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
f  the  Amorites  shortly  before  the  Israelitish 
ivasion.  Sihon  resided  there  (Numb.  21 :  26, 
c. ;  Jer.  48  :  45 ;  Josh.  13  :  10 ;  Deut.  2  :  24) 
hen  Moses  took  it  (Numb.  21  :  23).  The 
!ittle>field  was  the  elevated  plain  of  Medeba,  S. 
r  lleshbon.  It  was  then  made  a  Levitieal  city, 
ad  apportioned  t^  Gad  (Josh.  21 :  39 ;  1  Ohron. 
:  81)  or  Reuben  (Numb.  32  :  37) ;  it  lay  on 
le  borders  of  both  (Josh.  13  :  17,  26),  and 
;em8  to  have  been  mainly  inhabited  by  Levites, 
nd  not  to  have  belonged  eiclusively  to  either 
*ibe  (Ewald  thinks  it  belonged  to  each  atdiffer- 
Dt  times).  After  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
f  the  ten  tribes,  the  Moabites  again  got  potMes- 
ion  of  the  city  (Is.  15  :  4;  16  :  8  ;  Jer.  48  :  2, 
4,  45 ;  49  :  3),  after  which  the  Chaldeans  over- 
drew it.  Under  Alex.  JannssuM  the  Jews  again 
ihnbited  it  (Jos.  Atiii.,  XI II.,  15,  4),  and  sub- 
^quently  it  became  a  ChriMtian  See.  At  the 
ime  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius  it  was  called 
la^i  (but  differs  from  that  in  Pllom.  V.  16, 6, 
rho,  in  17,  6,  calls  lleshbon  'EaSorta).  The 
uins  found  on  the  side  of  the  bill  occupied 
y  the  citv  still  bears  its  name  (Abulfida, 
>y***  P-  lt«  names  it  as  the  small  eapital 
f  Bclka).  The  country  around,  once  called 
^sebouitiM  {Antt.,  XII.,  4,  11 ;  ^.  /.,  II.,  18, 1 ; 
^lin.,  5,  12),  now  covered  with  ruins  (cf.  Is. 
5  :  4)  was  ftrtile,  especially  in  wheat  (Eiek. 
7  :  17).  The  traveller  Legh  took  IIeshb(}n 
rfaeat  to  England,  the  stems  of  which  measured 
ive  feet  two  inches,  with  84  grains  in  the  ear, 
rhich  was  four  times  heavier  than  a  head  of 
English  wheat.  The  plateau  around  lleshbon 
ran  furnished  with  wells  or  pools  of  clear  water, 
or  common  use,  of  which  recent  travellers 
bund  a  number  hewn  in  the  rocks  (Cant.  7:4; 
RBY  and  Manglks,  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c. :  Lon- 
lon,  1847).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Syria, 
be.  II.,  108,  found  a  large  cistern  a  half  mile 
rum  the  S.  base  of  the  hill,  well  built  in,  like 
he  pools  in  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  may 
lave  constructed  in  imitation  of  those  of  Hesh^ 
>on.>-(See  Seeizen,  Reisen,  XVIII.,  431 ;  BuRK- 
lAROT,  365 ;  Robinson,  I.,  551)*       Lstrsr.* 

HesseiL  —  Although  the  Landgrave  Philip 
)ppot«ed  the  Rpformatiim  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
ind  even  in  1524,  yet  his  mind  soon  afYer  un- 
lerwent  a  change,  through  the  influence  mainly 
>f  Zwingli's  writings,  but  partly,  also,  of  Me- 
lanchtbon's  Epitome.  That  his  sympathies  pre- 
ponderated in  favor  of  the  views  and  order  of 
;he  Reformed  rather  than  the  Lutherans,  is  so 
evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  explicit  declara- 
tions, by  letters  and  orally,  that  the  opposite 
ricw  needs  no  refutation  (tiee  Zwinoli,  Opp,, 
Schuler  and  SchuUhess  ed.,  Vl II., 664.  Richtbr, 
Gesch.  der  ev.  K.-verfass.  Corp,  Re/.,  II.,  100. 
HoTTiNOBR,  hist,  ecr/.,  VI.,  509.  Fueslin, 
I'Jput  re/.,  1740,  p.  71.  Rommbl,  Phil.,  III., 
3o.  52.  Hassenxamp,  Hess.  K.-G.,  I.,  230).  It 
is  true  he  subscribed  4he  Auguatana  and  not 
the  Teirapoliiaiia,  but  this  was  done  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  with  avowed  reluctance,  and 
a  protest  against  Art.  X.  (J.  Jonas,  Corp,  re/., 
II.,  155).    The  Catechism  of  Luther  may  also 


have  been  used  in  Ilessen,  but  only  along  with 
others,  and  not  by  authority.  The  introduction 
of  the  Angustana,  moreover,  was  nentraliied  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Concordia  Bueeri,  and 
modified  by  the  Liturgy  of  1539.  And  as  soon 
as  the  variata  to  the  Augiiburg  Confession  were 
published,  Philip  declared  his  full  approval  of 
them.  If  further  evidence  of  his  position  were 
needed,  the  Churuh  Directory  of  1566  affords  ii^ 
by  its  eiplicit  statement  of  the  Reformed  doo;- 
trine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the 
sacraments.  And  in  Dec,  1576,  the  theologians 
of  Ilessen,  in  an  opinion  on  the  Form.  €m%e. 
declare:  **Wir  sind  geblieben  und  bleiben  bei 
dieser  Concordia,  so  Bucer,  a.  36,  iwischen  den 
Wittenbergern  u.  oherlilnd.  Theologen  aofge- 
richtet  hat."  In  1577  the  four  Landgraves  of 
Ilessen  protested  both  against  the  Form,  Cone. 
and  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  Landgrave 
William  prtmouncing  some  passages  in  it  from 
Luther:  "Schrecklich  Gerede."  Another  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  JFbrm.  Cone,  in  1579  also 
failed.  At  the  1 1th  General  Synod,  1580,  Land- 
grave William  had  21  writings  and  declarations 
rend  against  it,  hoping  to  gain  Upper  Ilessen ; 
and  though  he  failed  in  this,  the  measure  served 
to  keep  Lutheran  ism  from  his  own  State.  Wil- 
liam's son,  the  Landgrave  Moriit,  perfected  what 
had  thus  been  introduced  by  his  grandfather 
and  further  developed  by  his  father.  He  made 
the  Church  of  Ilessen  expressly  and  exclusively 
Reformed,  He  did  this  by  expunging  all  am- 
biguities from  previous  doctrinal  results,  and 
giving  them  dogmatical  definiteness.  His  im- 
provements may  be  set  forth  in  three  points : 
I)  All  thtf  preachers  of  the  land  should  rigidly 
adhere,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  the  old  Hessen  synodal  decrees, 
exhibit  it  only  in  conereio,  and  not  use  vhiqui" 
tarian  phraseology ;  2)  the  prohibition  of  images 
to  be  restored  in  the  decalogue,  and  all  images 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches ;  3)  the  cuntom 
of  breaking  bread  be  restored  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. These  regulations  must,  to  all  but  mere 
superficial  observers,  clearly  show  that  Prinoe 
Moritz  contemplated  doctrinal  as  well  as  liturgi- 
cal results.  But  his  most  important  and  ccm- 
elusive  measure  was  the  convocation  of  the  Oene* 
ral  Synod  of  Hesaen,  in  Cassel^  1607,  the  authori- 
tative framer  of  the  confessional  ftiith  of  the 
present  Reformed  Church  of  Lower  Hessen. 
That  Synod  adopted  a  confession  offaiih  and  a 
catechism,  both  of  equal  authority,  and  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Synod's  official  acts  (see 
Consist.-Ordnung  of  1610  and  1657,  c.  13 ;  Mar- 
burger  Gutachten,  76-79) ;  and  both,  likewise, 
harmtmizing  throughout  with  other  Reformed 
confertaions,  upon  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  first  consequence  of 
this  measure  was  the  introduction  of  the  Heidel' 
berg  Catechism  into  Lower  Hessen.  It  would 
have  been  oflicially  introduced  in  1607,  but  for 
political  considerations.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  used  in  the  Marburg  pedogogium  in  1616, 
in  Smalcald  before  1627,  and  in  1655  it  was 
used  not  only  in  all  the  high-schools,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  State  schools,  and  an  ordinance 
of  Feb.  1, 1726,  enjoins  all  ministers  and  teachers 
to  adhere  to  it,  as  a  symbol  approved  by  the  Re^ 
formed  Church,    They  were  to  use  the  Hessen 
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CAtechUm  as  a  primary  book,  and  (^mdually 
lead  their  pupib  and  people  to  the  Ileidelberg 
CatechiKm  as  a  higher  book.  SubHequent  acts 
and  ordinances  confirm  this  course. — As  the 
Churcl)  of  Ilessen  thus  adhered  to  the  general 
svmbol  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  also  main- 
tfiined  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  other  countries,  as  did  these  with 
that  of  Ilessen,  students  of  the  different  coun- 
tries promiscuously  entering  the  schools  of  each. 
Representatives  from  Hessen  attended  the  Synod 
of  bort,  1618,  and  there  proved  themselves  true 
to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  at  the  Leipsic  coUo- 
gt'ifm,  1630,  Hessen  took  part  as  a  Reformed  C. 
— Indeed  the  Reformed  character  of  the  confes- 
sional basis  and  organisation  of  the  Church  in 
Hensen,  was  not  disputed  until  recently,  and 
more  especially  by  Dr.  Yilmar,  who,  in  1851, 
became  superintendent  of  CasKel,  and  forthwith 
endeavorea  to  carry  out  strictly  Lutheran  mea- 
sures. 

HeaHn-Darmstadi  became,  from  the  first,  de- 
cidedly Lutheran.  In  1609  the  Lutheran  Uni- 
verfity  of  Giessen  was  established  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformed  measures  of  Landgrave  Merits. 
In  1624  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesso-Darmstadt, 
^  aided  by  the  predominant  Catholic  party  in 
Germanv,  compelled  Morits  to  give  up  the  half 
of  the  Upper  principalities  of  Hessen,  Schroal- 
calden,  and  some  smaller  districts  Ijelonging  to 
Lower  Ilessen.  The  imperial  Reichshofrath 
acknowledged  that  Morits  had  forfeited  his  pos- 
eessions  by  introducing  the  changes  at  Mar- 
burg. In  all  these  territories  Darmstadt  abo- 
lished everything  Reformed,  expelled  Reformed 
ministers  and  teachers,  and  published  a  Luthe- 
ran confession  which  reiterated  the  doctrines  of 
the  IVrm.  Ccmc.  in  the  most  decided  antagonism 
to  the  Conf.  of  the  Cassel  Synod  of  1607  f see 
SuDHOFF,  Das  gute  Recht  d.  ref.  Kirche  in  lLui> 
hessen:  Frankf.,  1855). 

Ecclesiastical  Statistics. — Tbi  Electorate 
OF  Hessen. — The  present  evangelical  Church  of 
this  State  consist:  1)  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Hefisen  and  the  Earldom  of  Zicgenhain  ; 
2)  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
burg, the  Earldom  of  Schaumburg,  the  domin- 
ion of  Schmalcalden,  and  some  congregations 
in  Lower  Hessen;  3)  the  United  Church  of 
Hanau,  where,  however,  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  confessions  are  used  respectively  in 
the  congregations.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Hessen  Church  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  sketch. 

A.  The  CoMistory  at  Cassfl  comprises  the 
superintendencies  of  Cassel,  Aljendorf.  and  Rin- 
teln,  and  the  inxpectorates  of  Hersfeld  and 
Schmalkalden. — The  Supri.  of  Cassel;  residence 
Cassel,  with  7  Reformed  congregations,  and  14 
Reformed  clergymen,  and  one  Luth.  congrega- 
tion and  two  Luth.  clergymen.  This  suprt.  is 
divided  in  the  classes  of  Ahna,  Borken,  Felsberg, 
Gottsbliren,  GudeUHb.,  Hofjfeismar,  Homberg, 
Kaufungen,  Trendelb.,  Wilhelmshbhe,  Wolfsba- 
gen.  Zierenberg,  with  123  Ref.  congregations. 
In  Wensigerode,  Nieste,  and  Karlshafen  there 
are  small  Luth.  congregations. — The  Snpri.  of 
Allendorf  embraces  the  classes  of  Allendorf, 
Eschwege,  Lichtenau,  MeUungen  Rotenburg, 
Sontra,  Spangenberg,  Waldkappel,  Witsenhau- 


sen,  with  106  Ref.  and  three  Loth.  eoagt*» 
tions. — In  Rinteln,  includinfc  the  clafi«e»  «^&a- 
teln  and  Obernkirclien,  the  Latherans  pre4»i> 
nate,  though  in  the  city  of  Rinteln  there  £s& 
Ref.  church  with  two  ministers. — Tb«  LtJ^peekr- 
ate  of  Her^fM  is  Ref.  with  15  congregaiiimK.— 
In  Schmalkald  there  are  two  inspector**  a  YjL 
and  Luth.,  and  in  Schmaleald   and  Sidmhed 
there  are  congregations  of  both  denominators*. 
excepting  that  those  in  Floh«    Kleiosebm^k^ 
Herrenbreitungen,  and  Asbach  are  purely  Re- 
formed, and  those  in  Brotterrode,  Springkiik, 
Fambach,  Tnisen,  and  Barchfeld  are   parti; 
Lutheran. 

B.  The  Consistory  at  Marburg  embrmces  tlbe 
province  of  Upper  Hessen,  and  ii»  divided  ifi^ 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Reformed  diocese,  each  whb 
its  own  superintendent. —  The  Jjuihertm  dionm 
includes,  besides  the  Luth.  congTe;gatton  in  Mt^ 
burg,  the  classes  of  Frankenberjt.  FroohaoAeo, 
Kirchhain,  Rauschenberg,  and  Wetter,  with  5a 
congregations.  In  Marburg.  Fmnkenb^  Caf^dL 
Kirchhain,  Rauschenberg,  Gemiindeo,  and  Wet- 
ter there  are,  also,  Ref.  congreftationa.  —  Tbt 
Reformed  diocese  embraces,  besides  the  coagre- 
gation  at  Marburg  with  two  minisrers,  tiie 
classes  of  Neukirchen,  Treysa,  Ziegenhain,  witfa 
27  congregations. 

C.  The  Consistory  at  Hanau  comprebends  the 
suprt  of  Hanau  and  the  inspectorate  of  FdJJa. 
The  Suprl,  of  Hanau  embraces,  besides  tht 
congregation  at  Hanau,  the  classes  of  Bergen, 
Birstein,  Bockenheim,  BUcherthal,  Gelnbairsea, 
Meerhols,  SchlUehtern,  Schwarzenfela,  Waeb- 
tersbach,  and  Windecken,  with  71  congregv 
tions,  including  the  French  and  Dutch  Reformed 
of  Hanau,  neither  of  which  joined  the  Union.— 
The  Inspeetoraie  of  Fulda  baa  seven  congrega- 
tions, including  that  in  Fulda  with  two  ministers. 

The  theol.  faculty  of  the  State  University  at 
Marburg,  which  was  once  wholly  Reformed,  is 
composed,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Elector 
William  I.,  of  Ref.  and  Lutherans,  and  it  aerfei 
both  the  evang.  Churches  of  the  Electorate. 

Thb  Grakd-Ducht  of  Hsssbn  was,  until  l^U 
almost  exclusively  Lutheran  ;  aAer  that  several 
political  measures  served  to  increase  the  K«* 
formed  and  Rom.  Oath,  population.  The  edict 
of  organisation  for  1832  placed  the  entire  evang. 
Church  of  the  Duchy  under  a  common  eccL 
government  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  sad 
Justice  has  supreme  supervision,  and  exercise 
his  control  through  the  foUuwinfr  Boart2$: 
1)  A  supreme  Consistory ;  2)  the  Soperintfo- 
dants ;  3)  the  District  Counsellors ;  4)  the  Deans; 
5)  the  clergy  ;  6)  the  congregational  officer^.— 
The  Union  has  been  only  partially  introduced, 
owing  to  unfavorable  rules  adopted  r^^rdisj; 
it  (see  PrUlat  KdHLER's  Handbuch  II..  363).- 
The  entire  Church  of  the  Duchy  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  each  with  its  8operintender.t; 
and  each  province  into  deaneries. 

A.  The  province  of  Starkenburg  has  16  deas^ 
ries:  Darmstadt,  Bal>enhausen,  Breuberg,  I>>ro- 
heim,  Erbach,  Grosgerau.  Langen,  Ltnde6fe}<, 
Michelstadt,  Offenbach,  Pfungstadt,  Reinfaeio, 
Rdssdorf,  Umstadt,  Wimpfen,  Zwingenber^. 
The  congregations  are  all  Lutheran  excepting 
one  Ref.  church  in  Oberklingen.  one  in  Wall- 
dorf,  one  in  Mohrbaoh,  one  in  Hering,  one  ia 
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engfeld,  and  two  in  Umstadt,  three  Union,  and 
Qe  Trench  Ref.  church. 

B.  The  province  of  Upper  Hessen  with  the 
eaneries  Giessen,  10  Lutb.  oongregations ;  Al»- 
)ld,  15  L.  c. ;  Aasenheim,  4  L.,  4  Union  o. ;  Bie- 
enkupf,  12  L.  c. ;  BUdin^^en,  13  Union  c. ;  Buti- 
ach,  11  L.,  1  Ref.  o. ;  Friedberg,  14  L.,  1  Union 
. ;  Qedern,  10  L.,  6  Union  o ;  Gladenbnch,  12 
I.  c. ;  Groeaenlinden,  14  L.  c. ;  Grlinberg,  10  L. 
. ;  liungen;  12  Ref.,  2  L.  c. ;  Kirtorf,  13  L.  c. ; 
luubfich,  14  L.,  1  R^f.  0. ;  Lauterbach,  13  L.  o. ; 
fiddn,  15  L.,  1  Union  c. ;  Rudheim,  6  Union,  2 
I.,  1  Ref.  c. ;  Soblits,  5  L.  c. ;  Sobotten,  10  L. 
. :  Ulrichetein,  8  L.  c. ;  V5h],  7  L.  c. ;  total,  207 
iUth.,  31  Union,  15  Ref.  congregations. 

C.  The  province  of  Rhine  Hessen  with  the 
eaoeries  Mayence,  1  congregation ;  Alzev,  12 
.;  Oberingeibeim,  9  c. ;  Oppenheim,  14  c. ; 
^shofen,  12  c;  Wolletein,  11  c. ;  Worrstadt,  14 
. ;  Worms,  11  c. — ^The  State  University  at  Gie»- 
en,  founded  as  a  citadel  of  Lutheran  ism,  has 
ecentlj  been  severely  assailed  by  the  Luth. 
lergy  of  Darmstadt,  on  account  uf  Dr,  Cred- 
i€r*a  work,  **  Philippe  d.  Grossro.  Hess.  K.-re- 
orm.-Ordnang."  K.  Sunnorr.* 

Hesslms,  TUemann^  bom  Nov.  3,  1527,  at 
Ifieder-Wesol,  Cleves,  of  honorable  parentage, 
ras  early  sent  on  a  tour  through  France,  Eng- 
and,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Austria,  after 
rhich  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  joined  Melanch- 
hun's  convietue,  in  1550  became  Magister,  and 
ibtained  permission  to  lecture  on  Matthew  and 
lielanchthon's  Loci,  and  preached.  In  1552 
le  was  chosen  superintendent  and  first  pastor 
>f  Goslar,  which  town,  in  1553,  furnished  him 
neans  to  procure  the  D.  D.  This  early  promo- 
ion,  however,  awakened  in  him  an  arrogant 
elf-importance  which  made  his  career  one  of 
icissitudes.  ile  obtained  prominent  appoint- 
Dents  in  nine  different  German  territories,  but 
^M  driven  from  each  after  a  short  stay ;  from 
}oslar.  May  6, 1556 ;  from  Magdeburg  in  1557 ; 
rom  Heidelberg  in  1559 ;  from  Bremen,  1560 ; 
kgain  from  Magdeberg  in  1552 ;  from  his  native 
)lace  Wesel,  to  which  he  had  last  fled,  in  1564. 
n  May,  1505,  he  was  called  to  Neuburg,  as 
lourt-preaoher,  and  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace, 
ifter  the  death  of  his  patron.  Count  Palatine 
Wolfgang,  in  1569,  H.  accepted  a  call  to  Jena 
w  Prof,  of  Theology.  In  1573  John  William 
)f  Saxony  died,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  ez- 
Htlled  U.  and  his  Flaccian  colleague,  Wigand, 
'mm  Jena,  for  their  hostility  to  the  theologians 
>f  electoral  Saxony.  Through  Chemnitz  II.  was 
appointed  in  the  same  year,  B.  of  Sarooland,  at 
iimigsberg,  whither  he  got  Wigand  as  Prof. 
)f  Theology.  But  Wigand's  envy  of  H.'s  higher 
>ORt,  prompted  him  to  lay  schemes  for  his  fall, 
^le  accused  11.  of  teaching  a  heresy  concerning 
he  attributes  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
its  omnipotence,  omniscience,  &o.),  which  was 
x>Ddemned  by  a  Synod  in  Jan.,  1577,  and  as 
le  refused  to  retract,  he  was  deposed.  Driven 
rom  Prussia,  he  was  appointed  second  Prof,  of 
rheology  at  the  new  University  of  UclmstUdt, 
^78,  and  in  1579,  when  his  senior  colleague 
Jirchoer  was  expelled,  became  Prof.  prim. 
Lhere  he  effected  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
University  from  the  Form.  Cone,  (which  he  him- 
self had  subscribed  in  1578)  on  pretence  of  cer- 


tain changes  made  in  it  as  published,  thongfa 
Chemnitx  showed  the  insignificance  of  these 
changes.  He  died  in  HelmstHdt,  Sept.  25, 1588, 
indefatigable  to  the  last  in  his  struggles  for  his 
peculiar  views.  Ilis  writings  are  partly  con- 
troversial, in  defence  of  his  course  in  matters 
which  led  to  his  frequent  changes  of  place,  or 
in  opposition  to  moderate  Lutheran  theologians, 
partly  exegetical  and  dogmatical — comm.  on  the 
Psalms,  on  Isaiah,  and  Paul's  Epp. ;  also  de 
jvstificaiione  peccaioris  coram  Deo,  1587,  above 
all  Eeamen  ineoiog.,  continent  prcecipuoa  locos 
doctr.  Christ,,  1571,  also  1586,  8vo.,  ilelmst.— 

iSee  Job.  G.  Levckfxld's  Biogr.,  hist,  Hessh, : 
tuedlinb.,  1716.  CHRTSANnxa's  dipiycha  pro- 
fess,,  qui  in  acad,  Julia  docuerunt:  Ilelmst., 
1748,  4to.    Planck's  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Lehrb.). 

HXKKI.* 

HesyohastSf  the  name  of  a  party  of  mystic 
monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  14th  and 
I5th  centuries.  —  After  the  Paleologi  became 
Emperors  the  Greek  Church  became  greatly  dis- 
tracted. The  Arsenian  party,  originating  in 
the  contest  between  the  Patriarch  Arsenios  and 
Mich.  Paleologus,  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
monks,  and  opponents  of  union  with  the  Latin 
Church.  The  government  wavered  between 
union  and  hostility  to  the  Latins,  and  the  Patri- 
archs of  the  capital  moved  with  the  government. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent,  a  violent  civil 
discord  broke  out,  which  resulted  in  the  younger 
Andronicus  taking  the  throne.  After  his  death 
the  energetic  John  Cantacusene  seised  the  gov- 
ernment, and  continued  the  struggle  against  the 
Empress  Anna,  ^idow  of  the  elder  Andronicus, 
In  this  period  the  Hcsychasts  arose ;  and  as  the 
political  conflicts  involved  the  Church,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Ilesychast  movement  has  been 
differently  judged  by  the  opposite  parties.  Even 
the  Arsenians  had  devoted  themselves  in  part  to  a 
mystical  life,  but  still  more  the  monks  on  Mt. 
Athos  (see  Art.),  who  had  influence  in  the  cities, 
especially  Thessalonica.  The  leader  of  these  Hesy- 
chasts  (^xf^ttU,  ^avzoiortii)  was  Palamas,  sub- 
sequent B.  of  Thessalonica.  They  were  forthwith 
assailed  by  the  learned  monk  Barlaam,  who  had 
come  from  Calabria  to  Constantinople.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  against  those  quietists  as  here- 
tics. The  controversy  became  public.^  The 
matter  came  before  the  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
1341 ;  Barlaam's  courage  failed,  he  recalled  hia 
charges,  and  returned  to  Italy.  A  second  Synod 
condemned  Greg.  Acindynus,  an  adherent  of 
B.  and  opponent  of  the  Ilesychasts ;  the  majority 
having  been  no  little  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Barlaam  was  an  Italian,  and  that  the  monks 
had  the  orthodoxy  in  their  favor.  We  have  two 
diverse  accounts  of  these  things ;  that  by  Canta- 
cuzene,  which  is  partial  to  the  monks  (lib,  II., 
39;  lY.,  23,  24),  and  that  of  Nic,  Oregoras, 
which  is  unfavorable  to  them  (Nic.  Chreg,,  lib. 
XV..  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XXII.).  Still  the  Bai^ 
laamites  multiplied,  and  as  Andron.  had  died 
1341,  they  might  have  prevailed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Empress  Anna,  who  had  the 
Patr.  John  deposed  at  the  third  Synod  of  Con- 
stant, if  Cantacuiene  had  not  triumphed,  in 
the  succeeding  war.  C.  insisted  upon  having 
the  controversy  decided.  Acindynus  shunned 
every  summons;  but  in  1351  a  fourth  Synod 
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iiiTe«ti|i^ted  foar  points  touching  the  doctrines 
of  the  H.,  snd  approved  of  them  in  each  (Uab- 
puiN,  Ada  C(me.,  XI.,  283,  Ac.).  The  Archb. 
of  Kphesus,  who  had  appeared  instead  of  Aoin- 
djnus,  and  others  were  deposed ;  Barlaam  and 
Acindjnas  were  excommunicated. 

The  aim  of  these  mystics  was  a  morbid  in- 
dulgence of  the  same  mjstical  impulse  which, 
from  file  firsts  had  been  cherished  bj  Greek 
theology,  Pseudo-Dionysius,  to  go  no  further 
back,  sought  for  an  organ  of  closer  approxima- 
tion to  God,  than  was  attainable  by  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  knowledge  and  meditation. 
Monastic  life  among  the  Greeks  favored  these 
yiews.  But  the  monks  on  Mt.  Athos  must  have 
made  the  appropriation  of  the  ^»ov  fCn  a  special 
study.  They  wished,  by  full  abstraction  from 
the  world,  introverted  thought,  and  asceticism 
(ififaXo^;!^),  to  experience  the  illumination  of 
that  light  which  shone  around  the  Lord  on 
Tabor,  and  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  and  other 
saints.  All  this,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  remained  confined  to  their  own 
secret  circle,  had  not  Barlaam's  opposition 
demanded  a  theoretical  vindication  of  their 
views.  From  the  controversy  which  followed 
it  appears,  that  the  light  after  which  they 
aspired,  was  supernatural  and  divine,  not  God 
himself,  for  to  aim  at  identification  with  him 
would  have  been  blasphemous,  but  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  partaking  of  his  nature  yet  dis- 
tinct in  essence.  To  make  out  their  case  they 
distinguished  between  God's  being  and  aciivUia 
(iv/pyfia  ydp  iattp  ^  fv^ixit  ixdot^f  woCas  iwofuf 
ti  so*  xiniaif.  Thus  Palamas.  IIarduin,  L  c, 
303).  These,  us  the  attributes  in  exercise,  are 
radiations  from  God,  or  emanating  divinities 
(>ffbri|tf(),  which  penetrate  the  sphere  of  human 
perception,  and  may  be  substantially  contem- 
plated. The  capacity  for  seeing  this  light  can 
be  acquired  only  by  li>ng,  devout,  introverted 
thought. — Their  opponents  objected  that  God's 
activities  and  at^ibutes  could  not  be  thus  sepa- 
rated from  his  being;  the  uncreated  light  must 
either  be  self-subsistent,  or  a  divine  attribute ; 
if  the  former  a  fourth  byposUsis  must  be  as- 
sumed, if  the  latter  it  could  not  be  separate 
from  ite  subject  On  both  assumptions,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  the  II.  was  to  be  rejected 
as  heretical. — It  is  obvious  from  this  statement, 
that  as  the  case  came  before  the  several  Synods, 
it  involved  two  points,  1)  the  distinction  be- 
tween beins  and  activity,  2)  the  manner  in 
which  the  H.  converted  the  divine  energies  into 
^iitijtiit  and  made  them  the  principle  of  a  mys- 
terious self-deifioation.  Had  the  latter  point 
alone  been  involved  the  monastic  party  would 
doubtless  have  been  defeated.  But  the  Synods 
kept  the  speculative  point  mainlv  in  view,  and 
as  the  distinction  of  o^m  and  iyipytia  was  cur- 
rent and  familiar,  it  seemed  safest  to  sustain  the 
party  which  appealed  to  it,  and  adduced  nume- 
rous quotations  from  the  Greek  Fathers  in  ite 
support  (Harduin,  /.  c,  302,  310,  331.  Enqil- 
HARDT,  Die  Arsenianer,  &c.,  in  Bd.  YIII.  of 
Ulgen's  Ztochr.  f.  hist  Theol.,  p.  48,  ^.  Pxta- 
Tius,  De  theol.  dofftn,,  I.,  cp.  12,  p.  76, 81 :  Antw., 
1700.  Gass,  Kabasilas,  p.  8,  20-24.  Append. 
XL,  Marci  Eugenici  cap,  iyllog,),  Gass.* 


Hatltfi  Lsww,  a  natiTeof  Biaebo&MlUTbffi^ 
gau,  was  a  youth  when  the  Relbmaskia  i-& 
passed  through  Switserland  and  Ocrmanv.  P-s- 
sessed  of   high   though ta,    Rre«t  enei^,  ui 
strong  pasNions,  ever  flactcuaiing  befween  ptny 
and  carnality,  be  was  easily  drawn  mo  ta 
whirlpool  of  the  extreme  mdicaliam  which  n 
that  period  of  religious  agitation  engaJpiwd  9 
many.     About  1523  be  waa  a  ehafilam  in  W^. 
denschwyl,  on   lake  Zurich.      At   the  sereac 
Zurich  discussion  (Oct,  1523)  he  waa  appoisicd 
to  record  and  publish  the  transaetiona.   A  is<%s 
before  he  had  issued  a  small  work :  **  Cnb^ 
Gottes,  unsers  Ehegemabela,  wie  nan  sicb  za 
alien  Gotsen  und  Bildnuseen   halton  eoll  ka 
der  heil.  Schrifb  entaogen,"  wbiob,  though  b  i 
ing  in  ability,  was  popular  in  its  style,  aR<i  Al- 
erted so  much  influence  that  seTeral  edituos 
were  published.    His  views  and  ambiuun  bud 
led  him  to  join  the  extreme  radicaU,  and  nb- 
sequently  to  sympathise  with  the  Anabaptim. 
Having  been  found  guilty,  in   1529,  of  gn>sKT 
immoral  practices,  he  was  condemned  to  d^ 
by  the  authorities  of  Constance.     Whilst  avst;- 
ing  execution,  in  prison,  he  seemed  to  hare  b^ 
come  truly  penitent.     He  was  bebaaded  Fri 
3,  1529.     During  his  life  he  had  freqoent  inter 
cour^  with  Zwingli,  Oecolampadiae.  Ac,  ond 
they  discovered  his  true  character.     Aoos^ 
other  writings  he  translated  the  Old  Test  prv- 
phets  into  German,  which  he  rei^rded  a?  hii 
best  service  to  religion. — (See  Zwingu'b  Worb. 
ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  VIL.  406,  419. 4^. 
IlETZBa's  Schriften.-  Letters  of  Urb.  ReguutiA 
Joh.  Zwick  in  the  Simler.  Samml.     Tbos.  Bu- 
rir's  rare  work:  L.  Hetaer  %a    Const.  ^: 
Strosb.  Beck,  1529.     Ssb.   Fbakk's  Chroolk. 
Mtueum  Helvei,,  VI.,  100,  fto. :  Aneedota  ^ko- 
dam  de  L.  l^s.,  by  Briitihqsb.      jKmU  Bg- 
triige,  v.,  146,  kc.    Bock,  hist  AtUUrin.   Onti, 
annaL    anab,      RransKXR,     Nachrichten,  II. 
Trbchsbl's  AtUilrin.,  I..  13,  &e.      Hbbbrli  oi 
Denk,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1851,  I.,  1«,  II. 
1855 ;  IV.,  817.  Ac.)  Te.  Kbim,* 

Heiekiah,  King  of  Judah,  the  aaocessorcf 
Ahaf  (2  Kings  18-20 ;  2  Chron.  2d-^2 ;  Is.  3^ 
39;  Micah  1),  reigned  from  725-^96,  B.  C,  l^ 
cording  to  the  usual  chronology,  which,  ho*^ 
ever,  has  been  recently  assailed  (for  synefaroa- 
istic  data  see  Movbr's  Phoenia.  II.,  1,  p.  IH 
&c.    T.  GuKPACH,  d.  Zeitrechn.  d.  Babyloo.  s. 
Assyr.,  p.  105.    Brandis,  Uber  d.  bistor.  Gf> 
winn  aus  d.  Entsifferung  d.  asejr.  Inscbnftea 
p.  45).    When  Hexekiah,  at  the  age  of  25  jtut, 
ascended    the    throne,  Judah   waa  politietllT 
prostrated,    being    tributary  to   Aasyria,  aoJ 
moralljf  under  the  bondage  of  idoLatrr.    Ht 
accordingly,  at  once  tried  to  remedy  both  thai 
evils.    In  2  Chron.  29,  &o.,  he  la  said,  is  (^ 
first  month  of  the  new  year  after  he  be^s  t> 
reign,  to  have  ordered  the  priests  and  Levites  to 

Surify  the  temple.  The  brasen  eerpeot  of 
loses,  which  had  become  an  object  of  wonbip^ 
was  probably  then  destroyed  (2  Kings  18 : 4)- 
The  temple  purified,  the  true  worship  of  Jfli*' 
vah  was  reinstated  with  impressive  services,  it 
connection  with  a  general  celebradoa  of  tb« 
passover  (ohapt.  30).  Previously  the  altars  of 
the  idols  in  Jerusalem  were  torn  down,  std 
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ter  the  festiTal  Ihia  work  of  demolition  was 
»ne  all  over  the  land.  —  That  Hesekiah  was 
Dcere  in  alKtbis  is  evident  from  the  record, 
at  in  the  case  of  the  people  generally  the 
lange  seems  to  have  been  only  from  idolatry 
empty  ceremonies  (Is.  1 :  10,  &o. ;  29  :  13; 
icah  6  :  6).  Persons  in  authority,  especially, 
em  to  have  been  mercenary  extortioners 
dicah  3 ;  Is.  1  :  15,  ^. ;  28  :  7.  &o.;  22  :  15- 
),  against  IL's  first  minister,  Sbebna).  Upon 
le  political  state  of  the  kingdom  a  powerful 
irty  of  nobles,  favorable  to  the  policy  of  Abas, 
id  a  pernicious  influence.  Instead  of  bearing 
le  Assyrian  yoke  as  a  divine  judgment,  and 
aicing  for  Oud's  promised  help  (Is.  10 :  24, 
7 ;  30  :  15,  &c.)  this  party  was  ever  urging  an 
lliance  with  Egypt,  as  the  best  means  of  get- 
Dg  rid  of  Assyria  (Is.  28 :  15,  Ac.)  Their  coun« 
)ls  finally  prevailed;  though  the  precise  time 
rhen  Hezekiah  revolted  from  Assyria  cannot 
e  fixed ;  but  it  probably  occurred  when  Sen- 
aclierib  was  engaged  in  his  expedition  against 
laby Ionia  and  Media.  Three  years  later  (in 
tie  l4th  of  Hesekiah,  a.  712,  711)  S.  may  have 
eeumcd  his  predecessor's  plan  of  invading 
2gypt,  and  then  punished  Judah  fur  its  defeo- 
ion.  The  Assyrian  army  in  its  march  through 
uduh,  laid  waate  the  country  and  totik  one 
ortrebS  after  another.  II.  sent  ambassadors  to 
ue  fur  peace,  and  agreed  to  pay  300  talents  of 
ilvor  and  30  talents  of  gold  to  secure  it  (2  Kings 
8  :  13,  &o.).  After  receiving  the  money  Sen- 
larberib  broke  his  compact,  and  sent  his  gene- 
al,  Tartan,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  demand 
be  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  and  threaten  the 
ranitportation  of  the  nation  (Is.  36;  2  Kings 
i8  :  17,  ko,),  II.  adopted  measures  to  defend 
he  city  (2  Ohron.  32  :  2-6;  cf.  Is.  22  :  9-11). 
Uill  the  city  seemed  in  a  hopeless  condition 
Is.  37  :  3).  The  danger,  also,  reached  its 
leight,  as  oennacherib«  hearing  of  the  approach 
)f  Tirbaka,  moved  from  Lachish  nearer  to  Jeru- 
lalem.  Then  it  was  that  divine  deliverance 
lamo.  The  Lord  sent  a  fatal  pestilence  among 
be  Assyrians,  by  which  185,000  men  perished 
n  a  liingle  night  (Is.  37  :  8, 36 ;  2  Kings  19  :  8. 
(5,  Ac.).  Concerning  the  time  of  this  event 
leeKxiL,  Com.  on  Kings,  541 ;  PascHSLxa,  do. 
Prom  Is.  10  :  32 ;  37  :  33,  and  Ps.  76  :  3,  we 
nfcr  that  it  took  plaoe  near  Jerusalem.  It  is 
irorthy  of  note  that  Herod.,  II.,  141,  reports 
ihat  a  great  disaster  befcl  ^nnacberib's  army 
)n  this  expedition  (cf.  Jos.  AiUL,  X.,  1,  5); 
ind  mice,  tne  instrument  of  the  evil,  according 
to  Ilerod.,  were  a  symbol  of  au^^aftof  (1  Sam. 
3 :  4  ;  cf.  HiTZio,  Urgesch.  u.  Mythol.  d.  Philist, 
201).  The  deep  impression  made  by  this  divine 
interpretation  is  indicated  by  Pss.  46,  75,  and 
76,  which  were  probably  then  written.  Even 
Burrounding  heathen  nations  recognised  in  it 
the  power  of  Judah's  Ood,  and  brought  costly 
offerings  to  Hesekiah  (2  Chron.  32  :  23 ;  Is. 
18  :  7 ;  Ps.  76  :  11).  The  event  was  subse- 
Quently  referred  to  (Tobit  1 :  18 ;  1  Mace.  7  :  41, 
AC.) —  In  the  same  year  of  this  invasion  (Is. 
38 ;  2  Kings  20)  the  sickness  of  Hesekiah  oc- 
curred, in  which  he  received  the  promise  of  re- 
covery, confirmed  by  a  remarkable  token,  which 
aome  have  foolishly  attempted  to  explain  bv 
supposing  that  Isaiah  took  advantage  or  a  simul- 


taneoQS  eolipse  of  the  sun  (Tbxnius  on  2  Kings 
20  :  9). — Upon  H.'s  prayer  see,  besides  others, 
Dricdslir's  Comm.  II.,  2,  p.  219.  —  After  his 
recovery,  Merod.-Baladan,  King  of  Babvlon, 
sent  messengers  to  congratulate  him  (2  Kings 
20 :  12,  Ac. ;  Is.  39),  to  whom  he  vainly  dis- 
played his  treasures  —  (recovered  from  Senna- 
cherib's army  after  its  destruction,  and  re- 
ceived as  gifts  from  adjacent  nations).  For 
this  vanity  he  was  rebuked  by  Isaiah,  and  told 
that  his  posterity,  and  all  those  treasures  would 
ere  long  be  earned  away  to  Babylon  (see  Chal' 
dea), — Upon  the  latter  fiart  of  Hexekiah's  reign 
the  Scriptures  say  but  little.  In  2  Kings  18 : 7, 
8,  a  victorious  battle  with  the  Philistines  is 
named  (cf.  Is.  14 :  28,  Ac),  and  in  2  Chron. 
32 :  22,  it  is  intimated  that  he  secured  peace 
with  the  neighboring  nations.  Beyond  this  the 
Chronicles  simply  report  his  wealth,  activity  in 
fortifying  the  cities,  Jbc.,  and  (2  Chron.  29  :  30) 
provision  fia  the  use  of  the  .Psalms  at  public 
worship.  Prov.  25  :  1.  also,  mentions  a  compi- 
lation of  proverbs  made  under  his  reign.  He 
died  at  the  time  predicted,  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  was  shown  by  burving 
him  **  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
sons  of  David."  Okhlsr.* 

HierapoliBy  a  citv  of  Phrygia  major,  not  far 
N.  of  Laodicea,and  £.  of  Colosssd  (liiner,  Auian,, 
6  Rom.  miles ;  Fellows,  6  Engl,  miles),  where 
one  of  the  first  churches  was  planted  (Col.  4 :  13). 
Anciently  the  city  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths,  and  for  a  cave,  Plutcmium,  whence  issued 
a  deadly  blAck  vapor,  the  effects  of  which  none 
but  eunuch  priests  of  the  great  Mother,  the 
Galli,  could  encape  (Strabo,  aIII.,  629.  Pun.* 
£r.  N.,  II.,  95,  (93).  Dio,  252.  Ammian.  Mar- 
CELL.,  XIII.,  6.  Apulej.,  de  mundo^  p.  65|. 
Stalactites  were  formed  bv  the  water  which 
was  used  in  building.  The  water  was  also 
well  adapted  for  coloring  (Strabo,  L  e.  Vitrut., 
VIII.,  3).  The  locality  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Pambuk  Kalesi,  amid  numerous 
and  important  ruins.  The  springs  are  still 
there,  but  the  cave  has  disappeared. — (Pococri. 
RicnTER,  Wallfahrten,  p.  523,  Ac.  v.  Schu- 
bert, Reise,  I.,  283.  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
283,  &o.).  Arnold.* 

Hiaraz,  an  Egyptian  who  lived  in  or  near 
Leontopolis,  c.  280,  a  man  of  learning  (Kfipr., 
Acer.,  64, 65),  and  celebrated  for  hischirography, 
being  emially  skilful  in  writing;  Coptic  and 
Greek,  lie  was  also  familiar  with  the  litera* 
ture  of  both  languages,  and  so  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures  that  his  enemies  said  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  from  memory.  Moreover  he 
was  poet,  physician,  astrologist,  and  magician. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible  in  Greek 
and  Coptic,  and  composed  many  hymns.  It  is 
said  he  lived  to  be  more  than  90  years  old.  His 
manner  of  life  was  rigidly  ascetic;  and  he 
founded  a  society  to  which  none  but  the  unmar- 
ried, continent,  virgins  and  widows,  were  ad- 
mitted. The  contents  of  his  works  are  known 
only  through  Epiph.,  who  represents  H.  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Manichean  heresy.  But  from 
£.'s  statements  we  should  rather  infer  that  H.'a 
system  of  Hieraz  was  Origenism  run  into  ex- 
tremes. His  method  of  interpretation  was  alle- 
gorical (thus  of  paradise,  and  the  relation  of 
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where  the  LXX.  give  it  br  tfr^^Xs,  as  is  the 
in  the  Pentateach  (Lev.  26  :  30;  Kmnh.  21 :28; 
22  :  41 ;  33  :  52),  the  Vulgate  there  as  usual  has 
excei^um.  The  usus  lo^endi  alao  irapUei  the 
idea  of  a  mountain-height.  1%  ia  a  piace  sa* 
cended  and  descended  (1  Sam.  9  :  13,14, 19; 


Adam  and  Eve  there).  He  rejected  marriage, 
and  argued  that  if  Christ  did  not  teach  and 
enjoin  celibacy,  he  revealed  nothing  new.  His 
ascetic  theory  led  him  to  lay  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  each  one  con(}uering  his  flesh  by 
moral  efforts,  and  thus  gaining  a  participation 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Holding  that  none 
could  win  the  crown  who  did  not  strive  for  it, 
lie  denied  salvation  to  children  dying  young; 
but  he  supposed  that  they  occupied  an  interone- 
diate  condition.  He  denied  a  supernatural  in- 
fluence to  baptism.  His  views  concerning  the 
Trinity  were,  also,  denounced.  He  considered 
Melehisedec  a  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
(Rom.  8 :  26)  is  called  an  intercessor,  and  there- 
fore must  be  a  priest  Many  monks  in  Egypt 
joined  H.,  but  gradually  they  abated  their  ascetic 

severities.— (See  Walch,  Hist.  d.  Ketzereien,^!..    Thes.),'  Further  explanations  of  Ita  oae 
815-23.    N£ANDiR,  Ch.  Hist.    Gieselir,  Eccl.    given  as  wo  proceed. 

His»t.).  Dr.  PRESSIL.* 


10 : 5) ;  nr3  j  <Ln<i  ^S0*  ^^  meaiung  a  iA 

are  employed  as  synonymes  of  it  (la.  65:7: 
Esek.  20  :  28,  29 ;  Deut.  12  :  2 ;  2  Kings  7 : 9. 
Numb.  23  :  3,  and  often  elsewhere) ;  alao  *^n 


1 


a  mountain,  and  even  a  high  wuntntam  (Dcst 
12 :  2 ;  Esek.  18  :  11,  sqq.),  and  rTO"V  »  io^ 

(Ezek.  16  :  24,  25,  39).  Where,  however,  thk 
word  does  not  denote  a  place  of  worship,  it  in- 
variably signifies  a  mountain  height  (G^sseae&j, 
"  ~  '  "  Ul  U 


Hierodes,  a  Roman  governor  %f  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  (from  306)  of  Alexandria,  an 
enemy  of  Christianity  under  Diocletian.  A 
philosopher  and  politician,  he  opposed  Chr.  on 
Doth  grounds,  writing  against  its  adherents, 
XoyM  ^XaXr^tti  tlfbi  tovi  XfMtwvovf  (lost)  and, 
in  part,  instigating  the  Diocietinn  persecution 
against  them  (Lactant.,  de  moriib.  pcrsec,  16. 
Acta  Martyr,  ed,  Assemani),  The  abovenamed 
work  (known  through  Lactant.,  Inst,  div,,  V., 
2,  and  especially  Euseb.,  of  Csds.,  contra  HUroc.: 
Paris,  1628,  and  in  Clear.,  ed.  of  Philostrates, 
1709,  p.  428)  was  not  original,  and  of  little 
account.  Euseb.  thought  it  deserving  of  an 
answer  only  on  account  of  the  parallel  drawn 
in  it  between  Jesus  Christ  and  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  (see  Art.).  —  A  Neo-Platonist  named 
Hierodes  (confounded  with  the  previous  one, 
by  Pear»on,  TUlemoni)  taught  in  Alexandria  in 
the  5th  cent,  and  wrote  some  philosophical 
works  (cf.  BXHR,in  Pauly'sRealenc.,111..  1311). 
— (See  Fabricius,  bibl,  gr,,  I.,  791.  Cave,  hist 
lit,,  I.,  131 ;  II.,  99.  ScHRocKH,  K.-gesch.,  V.. 
201.  Nbander,  Ch.  Hist.  Baur,  Apollon.  of 
T.,  &c.,  p.  3,  &c.).  Waoeniiann.* 

Stigh  Places.  —  Worship  of  the  Hebrews  on 

High  ©ioce*.  — The  term  n03»  signifying  a 
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mountain-height,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  gives 
simply  the  idea  of  a  high  place  for  sacrifice. 
The  root  does  not  occur,  but  must  have  been 
Q!)3.  The  word  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  as  being  transplanted 
by  the  northern  immigration  of  the  proper 
Semitics  (the  Arii)  into  the  tongues  called 
Semitic,  but  correctly  Hamitic.  In  the  Doric 
dialect,  ^ofia,  for  which  the  other  dialects  em- 
ployed ^^fta,  denoted  any  elevated  place ;  and 
with  this  word  we  may  compare  3wi40(,  proba- 
bly also  j3ovvo(,  a  hill  [the  Gaelic  ben,  as  in 
Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lomond],  and  the  Persian  6am, 
an  elevation.  The  word  as  it  exists  in  the  Chal- 
dee  and  the  Syriac,  was  derived,  we  may  readily 
suppose,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  tradi- 
tion very  plainly  points  to  a  mountain-height. 
The  LXA.  usually  render  it  by  v^^^xov,  i^o;,  also 
povvost  or  by  transliteration  make  it  fidfta  (a^ofid). 
The  Vulgate  translates  it  by  excelsum,  and  that 
the  Vulgate  does  not  blindly  follow  the  LXX. 
in  this  matter,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  1  single  mountains  were  held  aaered  rmlher  than 


The  history  of  worship  on   high  plac^  hia 
often    been    discussed   in  a    criueal    maase?. 
During  the  First  Period,  the  Patriaehal,  the  wrd 
bamah  does  not  apf>ear,  but  we  find  the  worihip 
of  God  on  mountains  spoken  of.     On  Bethet 
which,  according  to  Josh.  16 :  1 ;  1  Sam.  13 : 2, 
was  a  mountain,  sacrifice  was  offered  bj  Abnr 
ham  and  Jacob  (Gen.  12  ;  7 ;  13  :  3,  4  ;  28 :  14, 
sqq. :  35  :  15),  and  on  Mt  Mortah,  loaac  was  » 
be  offered  up  (Gen.  22  :  2).    De  Wette,  Wiaer, 
and  Gram  berg,  indeed,  supposed  that  later  tra- 
dition first  gave  a  patriarchal  aanctity  to  Xt 
Moriah,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord'a  hoaae.  Bet 
the  worship  on  mountains  is  everywhere  a  nal- 
ter  of  primeval  antiquity,  and  afterward  lemplci 
were  commonly  erected  on  heights  already  eca- 
sidered  as  sacred,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appellation  Bethel  has  in  modern  times  often 
been  bestowed  on  a  aanctuarr.     A  later  a|;e 
also  would  have  designated  Mt.  Moriah  raoa 
more  fully  than  is  done  in  Geneaia,  had  not  that 
age  preferred  to  use  the  name  of  Zion,  the 
name  so  dear  in  the  Prophets  and  the  PsalsA 
That  worship  on  high  places  should  hare  arises 
at  a  ver^  early  perioa,  is  altogether  probable 
in  itself.      It   everywhere    springs    from  the 
immediate  worship  of  nature,  and  grows  up  be- 
fore service  in  temples.    It  ia  a  favorite  pne- 
tice  with  Indians  to  go  up  a  mountain  to  praj, 
and  they  believe  that  a  spirit  dwells  within  the 
mountain.    So  the  ancient  Germans.     And  this 
service  on  mountains  has  remained  as  intelli^ 
ble  in  itself  as  an^  part  of  the  older  wonthipu 
Even  our  Saviour  often  went  up  a  mountain  to 
pray.     The  nations  of  antiquity  maUtoted  i 
regular  service  on  mountains,  as  the  Per^isaa^ 
Herod.,  1, 131 ;  7, 43.    The  Greeka  had  proett 
sions  on  mountains,  6pti0aaiaA,     Thronghoot  as- 
cient  Europe,  among  the  Germani,  the  Esthai- 
ans,  the  Finns,  the  Cours,  and  the  Sclavonian, 
mountains  were  places  of  worship.     Araon^  tk 
Chinese,  down  to  the  latest  times,  the  chief  reli- 
gious rites  have  been  performed  on  mountaiu. 
Hence  there  were  conceived  to  be  special  godi 
of  the  mountains,   as  the  Haloes  among  tk 
Mexicans ;  the  oreads  among  the  Greeks ;  ud 
among  the  Romans,  dii  montenseSt  dii  montitm, 
montinus,  and  dea  Collina.    The  SJrian^  too, 
according  to  1  Kings  20 :  23,  most  have  believed 
in  particular  deities  of  the  moantaina.    Subk 
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lers,  as  in  Peru  and  Hayti ;  while  in  the  old 
»rld  Zeus.  Pan,  Hera,  Athene,  Aphrodite,  and* 
pi ter  received  various  appellations  from  such 
)uotiiin8.  Mountains  were  regarded  as  dwell- 
p;s  of  the  gods,  as  for  instance,  Caaoasus  {Phi- 
tt.,  ApoU.^  Thya^  IL,  5) ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
it  of  the  Emperor  Julian  that  the  father  ofaU 
i  gods  had  his  abode  on  a  mountain-peak, 
ence  it  is  that  mountains  are  often  adorned 
r  myths  as  celestial  abodes ;  as  the  Culcan  and 
e  four  Yo  of  the  Chinese,  Albordi  and  Geden 
^Iraets  of  the  Persians,  Aherman  in  Turan, 
iuoasuH,   Menu,  Yamnotri,   and    Sansadhare 

the  Ilindoos.  As  Menu,  as  Summr  Cola, 
id  Kieghiel  Lunbo  of  the  people  of  Thibet,  so 
so  Sumeru  of  the  Buddhist  Mongolians  is  sur- 
»unded  hy  seven  mythical  mountains  of  gold, 
bo  Greek  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
la  were  famous  as  abodes  of  divinities.  To 
lis  head  is  to  be  referred  tlie  Babvlonian  my- 
lical  mountain  of  the  gods,  mentioned  in  Is. 
4 :  13,  the  mount  of  the  congregaiion  in  the 
dee  of  the  North,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
klbordi  of  the  Persians.  In  this  way  vari- 
us  mountains  became  objects  of  worship  and 
ven  themselves  gods.  Hence  arose  the  myths 
f  the  transformation  of  kines  and  giants  into 
aountains,  as  the  mvth  of  Mt.  Atlas,  which 
ras  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Mauritanians. 
Vastus,  Libanus,  and  Auti-Libanus,  according 
o  Philo  B.,  derived  their  names  from  giants, 
ind  were  gods  among  the  Syrians,  as  was  also 
3armeL  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the 
)eople  of  Palestine,  even  in  a  very  remote  age, 
leere  addicted  to  the  worship  on  high  places, 
irhich  is  of  earlier  origin  than  idolatry,  the 
latter  having  been  consummated  only  in  after 
tges. 

As  among  the  Patriarchs  a  holy  place  was 
called  Peniel,  so  a  Phoenician  promontory  was 
designated  >cov  ytpotfMiCor,  that  is,  Pem'd  (Slrabo, 
XVl.,  p.  754).  The  worship  of  the  goddesses  of 
Asia  Minor  on  Mt.  Pessinus,  Berycynthus, 
Sjphelus,  Cybelus,  and  Ida,  is  also  of  very  early 
antiquity.  It  follows  at  the  same  time  from 
what  we  have  now  presented,  that  the  high 
place  was  not  an  altar,  as  Ugollini  {Thee^t  X., 
588)  assorts  on  the  authority  of  the  Talmudists. 
In  later  times  it  is,  moreover,  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  artificial  heights  (1  Kings 

In  the  Second  Period,  between  the  time  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Solomon,  the  tabernacle,  the 
tent  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  wanderings,  was  the 
central  seat  of  worship,  along  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  high  places  still  continued.  Thus, 
Horeb  is  called  a  Mount  of  Ood,  a  Holy  Place, 
on  which  by  divine  command  the  Israelites  were 
to  worship  God  (Exod.  3  :  1,  sqq. ;  12  :  4,  27 ; 
18  :  15),  and  in  several  passages  in  Dent.,  and 
also  in  Mai.  4 : 4,  Horeb,  as  well  as  its  twin- 
peak,  Sinai,  is  spoken  of  as  the  mount  of  the 
Covenant  or  mount  of  the  Law.  Sinai  itself,  in 
like  manner,  is  called  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod. 
24 :  13) ;  on  it  God  appears  continually ;  before 
it  the  people  are  filled  with  holy  awe.  On  Ebal, 
^>  an  altar  was  set  up  by  the  inspired  com- 
mand of  Moses  (Deut.  2t  :  4),  and  there  Joshua 
performed  hol^r  rites  (Josh.  8  :  33).     During 

this  same  period  heathen  worship  on  high 
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places  was  more  fully  constituted.  We  meet 
with  the  height  of  Baal  (Numb.  22  :  19,  41, 44; 
Josh.  13  :  17) ;  the  twin-heights,  Pisgah  and 
Nebo,  were  sacred  to  the  Moabitish  god  Nebo, 
and  there  Balaam  made  an  offering  on  a  high 
place  (Numb.  23  :  4;  Deut.  33  :  49 ;  Is.  15  :  2; 
16: 12;  Jer.48: 35) ;  and  the  peak  of  Peor  (Beth- 
Peor)  may  be  mentioned,  on  which  the  wanton 
rites  of  Baal-Peor  (9  v.)  took  place;  and  among 
this  people  we  know  that  human  offerings 
were  then  made.  Baal-IIermon,  too,  belongs 
here  (Judges  3:3:  1  Ghron.  5 :  23).  The  more 
fully  the  heathenish  character  of  the  heathen 
worship  on  high  places  disclosed  itself,  the  more 
distinctly  was  this  worship  forbidden  in  the 
Law,  and  indeed  not  only  in  Deut.,  but  even  in 
Lev.  and  Numb. ;  and  from  the  terms  in  which 
this  prohibition  was  couched,  which  are  no 
longer  applicable  to  natural  heights,  it  appears 
that  also  artificial  heights  were  now  erected, 
which  still  existed  in  the  following  period.  It 
is  commanded  that  thev  should  destroy  and 
utterly  remove  them  (Lev-  26  :  30;  Numb. 
33:52;  Deut.  12:2;  £sek.  6:3);  that  they 
should  tear  them  down  (2  Kings  23  :  8) ;  thai 
they  should  bum  them  up  (2  Kings  23  :  15). 
So,  also,  mention  is  made  of  fashioning,  build- 
ing, and  erecting  the  high  places  (1  Kings 
11:7;  14:23;  2  Kings  17  :  9,  29;  21:3; 
23  :  15;  Jer.  7  :  31 ;  19  :  5;  Ezek.  16  :  24,  25; 
2  Chron.  22  :  11) ;  and  in  fact  they  were  set  up 
on  mountains,  in  fields,  valleys,  cities,  streets, 
and  on  roofs  (Jer.  7  :  31;  17:3;  19:4;  32:35; 
Eiek.  16  :  23,  sqq. ;  2  Kings  7  :  9 ;  17  :  8,  29). 
These  expressi(ms  are  as  little  suitable  to  ni^ 
tural  heights  as  they  are  to  holy  places  set  apart, 
which  Gtto  Thenius  avers  the  high  places  to 
mean.  We  should  sooner,  with  Ewald,  think 
of  conical  stones,  monuments  of  stone,  images 
of  Asherah,  objects  similar  to  which  are  olun 
mentioned  both  among  the  heathen  and  among 
the  Hebrews.     The  LXX.  translate  n03  ^^ 
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the  Pentateuch  uniformly  by  ffrijxi^.  But  snch 
stones  as  they  used  also  for  altars,  are  distin- 
guished  from  the  high  places  (2  Kings  22 :  15; 
with  which  comp.  Gen.  35  :  15),  or  again  the 
high  places  and  altars  are  opposed  to  columns 
and  stones  (Numb.  33  :  52 ;  Deut.  12  :  3 ;  Ezek. 
16  :  16-39 ;  2  Kings  23  :  15),  if  the  high  places 
are  not  designated  exactly  as  tents.  If  now  the 
artificial  heights  are  mentioned  as  houses  of  the 
high  places,  n103n  'Jia  (1  Kings  13  :  32; 

14  :  23;  2  Kings  H  :"29  ;  21 :  3;  23  :  8,  13.  19; 
Ezek.  16  :  16),  there  lies  in  this  expression  it- 
self a  distinction  between  houses  and  heights ; 
they  are  explicitly  opposed  to  each  other 
(1  Kings  3  :  32;  2  Kin^  17  :  29),  whenever  the 
shortened  form  height  is  used  instead  of  house 
of  t?ie  height  (Ezek.  16  :  16).  The  artificial 
heights  are  the  houses  of  the  heights,  to  which 
latter  all  the  expressions  cited  above,  as  used 
of  the  former,  are  applicable,  and  which  are 
likewise  distinguished  from  the  monuments  of 
stone,  and  so  forth  (1  Kings  14  :  23 ;  2  Kinff 
21 :  3 ;  23 :  13,  14).    They  are  also  called  dweO« 

ing-places  (nlOnSilt  I>eut.  12:  2)  instead  of 

I    ••  • 
honses.    All  these  forms  of  expression  bring  us 

to  the  idea  of  a  temple.    And,  indeed,  artificial 
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beigbto  for  temples  among  man  j  tribes  of  Ame- 
Hea  and  Asia  at  this  day  consist  of  tmncated 
pyramids,  as  did  also  the  temple  oC  Baal  in 
Babylon.  Bat  nothing  of  this  kind  is  spoken 
of  in  Palestine ;  no  rains  of  such  objects  have 
been  found  there;  and  the  language  above 
quoted  eoncerning  artificial  heights,  for  the 
most  part,  does  nut  apply  to  pyramids,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  it  all  very  well  applies  to 
tents,  nomadic  coverings,  and  portable  temples. 
And  with  this  view,  the  two  passages,  Esek. 
16  :  16 ;  2  Kings  23  :  7,  agree,  aocordine  to 
which,  the  high  places  were  decked  with  cloths 
of  various  colours,  and  again  they  wove  tents 
for  Asherah.  These  are  the  Tents  of  the  DattghterSy 
Succoth'Befiothj  (2  Kings  17  :  30)  in  the  lascivi- 
ous sanctuary  of  Mytitta  {Herod,,  1, 199 ;  Strabo, 
XVI.,  1),  with  which  the  Zaxcua  or  Feast  of 
Booths  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
nay  be  compared.  Such  a  nomadic  tent  existed 
in  America;  among  the  Italians  (according  to 
8ervius);  the  Egyptians  (Descript„  I.,  jpl,  11, 
fig,  4) ;  the  pagan  Sclavonians;  the  Mongolians; 
and  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  Car- 
thaginians received  it  {Diod,,  XX.,  65).  That 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses  it  had  come  from 
Asia  Minor  into  use  among  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, is  testified  by  Amos  (Amos  5  :  25 ;  with 
which  comp.  Acts  7  :  43). 

The  believing  Israelites,  however,  in  their 
wanderings  likewise  needed  such  a  tent,  as  a 
military,  political,  and  religious  centre.    They 

set  it  up  in  the  Tabernacle,  7n{<,  also  called  a 

house  or  abode  of  God  (Ezod.  23 :  19 ;  25 :  8,  9 ; 
Josh.  6  :  24 ;  24  :  26).  This  Tabernacle  was  to 
be  an  exclusive  place  of  central  worship  (Lev. 
17 : 1-9;  Deut.  12 :  13,  sqq.) ;  and  that  in  actual 
life  they  seriously  treated  this  requirement,  is 
manifest  from  the  account  in  Josh.  22  :  10,  sqq. 
The  Tabernacle  was,  of  course,  not  always  in 
the  same  place.  In  the  desert  it  was  a  wander- 
ing temple.  It  was  afterward  commonly  at 
Shiloh,  perhaps  also  once  at  Shechem  (Josh.  24 : 
1,  26).  When,  therefore,  the  people  assembled 
before  Jehovah  in  other  places,  as  in  Bethel, 
and  in  the  two  Mispahs,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Tabernacle,  or  at  least  the  Ark  ot  the  Cove- 
nant, was  sometimes  brought  to  such  place  from 
Shiloh.  That  the  Tabernacle,  down  to  the  time 
of  David,  often  changed  its  place,  plainly  ap- 
pears from  2  Sam.  7:6.  It  was  in  Qiigal,  under 
Samuel;  in  Saul's  time,  in  Nob;  under  David, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  Solomon's  reign,  in 
Gibeon,  from  which  place  it  was  removed  to  Je- 
rusalem. Notwithstanding  all  the  rigor  of  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  there  were  yet,  beside  the 
central  sanctuary,  other  places  of  worship,  which 
were  presupposed  even  in  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
Exod.  2 :  20,  21,  sqq.  That  in  this  passage 
allusion  is  not  made  to  a  different  placo  of  set- 
ting up  the  Tabernacle,  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  mention  is  here  made  of  altars 
of  stone,  whereas  the  altars  of  the  Tabernacle 
consisted  of  wood  or  metal.  So  in  fact  Moses 
gave  direction  that  an  altar  of  unhewn  stone 
should  be  erected  on  Mt  Ebal,  and  this  direc^ 
tton  Joshua  obeyed.  During  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  private  and  family  altars  in  va- 
rious places  (Judges  2 :  5 ;  6  :  11,  24 ;  1  Sam. 


^4  :  18 ;  1  Chron.  21 :  26,  36).  Thas  Cbea  tk 
worship  of  Jehovah  on  sacred  heights  was  ex- 
pressly said  to  exist  as  well  in  the  tiotea  of  tkit 
Judges  (Judges  13  :  19),  as  in  that  of  Saase!. 
who,  together  witb  the  people,  resorted  to  nek 
a  height  (1  Sam.  9: 12,  with  which  comp-TrlTl 
Saul  also  prepared  an  offering  on  Ml  Cani:«I 
(1  Sam.  15  :  12) ;  in  the  time  of  David  the  Kl 
of  Olives  was  used  for  such  parpofie  (2  Saa.  IS : 
30,  32) ;  and  Sulomon  himaelf,  and  the  peo^4?, 
made  offerings  on  high  plac<^a  before  the  crectMa 
of  the  temple  (1  Rings  3  :  2,  sqq.)* 

During  the  7%ird  Period^  from  SoIoDcn  ts 
Ilesekiah  and  Josiah,  the  hif^h  places  esisSK 
along  with  the  temple.     This  Ktroeture,  with  a!l 
its  magnificence,  must  have  made  the  d«sa&d 
for  unitv  still  more  emphatic  than  the  TaberBfr- 
cle,  whfch  now  no  longer  answered  its  orij^j^ 
end.    Like  the  Tabernacle,  the  temple  was  & 
be  a  throne  of  God,  not  simply  a  highjplaee  k: 
sacrifice,  though  built  on  a  height.     Toe  aan 
the  temple  required  centralisation,  the  more 
distinctly  did  all  tendencies  to  political  and  n- 
ligious  disunion  separate  themselves  from  it 
The  temple  was  scarcely  finished  when  ten  triba 
under  Jeroboam  fell  away  from  its  service  sad 
from  Judah,  and  built,  on  the  bei|rhts  at  Dtt 
and  Bethel,  temples  and  houses  of  the  betgfata. 
in  which  priests  ministered  who  were  not  Leviies 
(1  Rings  12 :  27 ;  2  Kings  17 :  32,  33).     In  these 
places  the  form  of  a  golden  calf  or  bull  was  wv- 
shipped  as  Jehovah  at  that  period  (1  Kinp«  If: 
2H--33),  and  even  down  to  later  times  (2  Ricp 
10:29;  17:16,32;IIosea8:56;  13:2).    Thm 
were  some  instances  even  of  heathen  worship 
on  high  places,  under  Solomon  to  some  extent 
(1  Kings  11  :  7) ;   then  in  Israel   under  Ahab 
(1  Kings  16  :  19;   18  :  19  ;   2  Kings  10);  and 
under  Hosea  (2  Rings  17:  9,  sqq.,  29,  sqq.,  23: 
15).    Nor  did  Judah  remain   free   from   this 
heathen  service.     As  early  as  the  time  of  Be- 
hoboam  they  built  many  high  places,  set  up 
columns  and  images  of  Asherah  on  erery  hi^ 
hill  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  were 
then  Sodomites  in  the  land  (1  Kings  14  :  f!3). 
The  same  thing  took  place  under  bis  snoce$«ur 
Abijam  (1  Kings  15  :  3),  under  Joram  (2  Klnj^ 
8 :  18,  27),  under  Ahaz  (2  Kings  16  :  4, 32;  10; 
21),  and  finally  under  Manasseh  (2  Kings  21 : 
3).    Relapses  also  occurred  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing.    6ut  while  in  both  kingdoms,  the  op- 
position of  the  believing  kings,  prophets,  priests, 
and  Levites,  was  open  and  strenuous  agaiost 
the  heathen  heights,  as  against  heathen  wur>b)p 
in  general,  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  is<> 
notheistic  high  places.    The  pious   kings  re- 
tained the  high  places  of  Jehovah,  and  ir?« 
censured  by  no  contemporary  propheL    Tb<5 
had  the  example  of  Samuel  before  them,  tc^ 
even  the  sealuus  Elijah  had  made  an  offering  c« 
Carmel  (I  Kings  18  :  17,  sqqO-,    The  assertific 
of  iT.  Ad,  Hfenzel  (Staats-und  Keligionsgeschicbte 
der  Konigreiche  Israel  und  Juda,  {  240],  tUt 
the  priesthood  had  already  insisted  on  aboiisi:- 
ing  the  high  places,  is,  as  well  as  mach  eke  is 
that  work,   utterly  without  foundation.     The 
historical  books,  the  Kings  and  the  Chromde«, 
which  were  not  written  till  a  later  period,  first 
give  utterance  to  their  censure  of  the  high  plscet, 
which  is  repeated  by  the  propheU  (Isa.  o5 : 7; 
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[losea  4 :  13).  Thus  in  Kings  it  is  said  of  ' 
kMk,  that  he  pat  away  nil  idols,  bat  did  not  re- 
nove  the  high  places,  and  yet  his  heart  was  given 
/a  Jehovah  as  long  as  he  lived  (1  Kings  15 :  12, 
L4).  The  same  is  declared  of  his  son  Jehnsha- 
Mi  (1  Kings  22:  44);  of  Jehoash  (2  Kings 
L2 :  3) ;  of  his  son  Amaslah  (2  Kings  14 :  3, 4) ; 
>fUzxiah(Asariah)(2King8l5:3. 4);  and  of  his 
wn  Jotham  (2  Kings  15  :  35).  There  seems  to 
}e  a  contradiction  of  this  in  2  Chron.,  in  which 
)ook  these  kings  are  said  to  have  abolished  the 
3i)sh  places.  The  case  stmids  thus:  in  respect 
)f  Jotham,  2  Chron.  27  :  2,  quite  agrees  with 
I  Kings,  when  it  declares :  And  still  the  people 
lid  enl :  of  Jehoash,  Amaxiah,  ahd  Uxziah,  the 
chronicles  make  no  mention,  but  of  Asa  and 
Fehoshaphat  they  state  two  different  things :  that 
lamely  the  high  places  were  abolished  by  them 
14:  3-5),  and  then  again  that  they  were  no( 
abolished  (15  :  17;  20  :  33).  Recent  critics,  as 
le  WeUe,  in  his  Beitrilge,  and  Oramberg^  in  his 
[leligionsgeschichte,  press  this  contradiction 
ij^ainsit  the  statements  of  the  Books  of  Kings, 
m  if  the  Chronicles  had  ascribed  to  their  own 
ime  the  views  of  the  earlier  period,  and  had 
isserted  that  the  faithful  kings  had  already 
ibulished  the  high  places,  which  in  fact  they 
lad  not  done.  The  Chronicles,  these  critics 
issume,  made  this  representation  with  a  view 
ovindieaj;^  the  antiquity  of  the  Law  concerning 
he  unity  of  divine  worship;  but  when  again 
he  Chronicles,  in  agreement  with  the  Books  of 
lings,  make  these  two  sovereigns,  Asa  and 
Fehoshaphat,  still  retain  the  high  places,  the 
Chronicles,  in  careless  thoughtlessness  and  entire 
orgetfulnesa  of  their  chief  dogmatic  aim,  must 
lave  copied  this  from  the  Books  of  Kings.  In 
opposition  to  such  views,  the  general  credibility 
md  historical  character  of  the  Chronicles  have 
nore  recently  been  vindicated  by  the  result  of 
he  investigations  of  Dahler,  Drey,  Ilcrbst, 
itrscher,  and  especially  of  Movers  and  Keil, 
vith  whom,  in  general,  judicious  critics,  such  as 
Sertheau,  Otto  Then i us,  Ewald,  and  StUhelin, 
(uncur.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  justified 
n  the  attempt  to  explain  an  apparent  contra- 
liction  between  the  two  historical  statements. 
We  cannot,  however,  follow  the  older  commen- 
ators  in  reJPerring  the  one  passage  to  an  attempt 
;d  abolish  the  high  places,  and  the  other  to  the 
neffectual  result,  the  very  language  employed 
brhidding  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  simple  examination  of 
;hose  passages  in  the  Chronicles  which  seem  to 
nvolve  the  contradiction,  shows  that  they  refer 
;o  the  heathen  heights;  while  the  other  passages 
;hat  represent  the  heights  as  still  existing,  refer 

0  the  heights  on  which  Jehovah  was  worshipped 
comp.  Movers,  p.  257).     It  is  said  of  Asa,  in 

1  Chron.  14  :  2,  sqa.:  "And  Asa  did  what  was 
rood  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  his  God : 
or  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods, 
md  the  high  places,  and  brake  down  the  images, 
ind  cut  down  the  Asherah ;  and  commanded 
ludah  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
iod  to  do  the  law  and  the  commandment.  And 
le  removed  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah  the  high 
3lace8  and  images  to  the  sun.'*  The  same  in 
mbstanceis  declared  of  Jehoshaphat  in  ch.  17 : 6. 
Sore,  by  the  context,  the  high  places  are  clearly 


enough  designated  as  heathen,  and  indeed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  in  which  in  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  hist^jrical  books,  the 
heathen  heights  are  always  mentioned.  The 
places  in  the  Law  and  the  historical  books  are 
adduced  above ;  for  those  in  the  Prophets,  comp. 
Hosea  8:8;  Amos 7:  9;  Micah  1:5;  Jer  7:  31; 
17 :  3 ;  pee  also  2 :  19, 9 ;  32 :  35 ;  48 :  35 ;  Esek.  7 : 
3,4;  0:6;  16:16,  sqq.;  20:28.  sqq.;  Ps.  78:58. 
Infgeneral,  Ewald  and  St'dhelin  concur  in  this 
view,  but  they  suppose  that  the  later  writers  had 
gradually  come  to  signify  by  the  term  height 
simply  an  idolatrous  height,  so  that  with  these 
later  writers  also  the  monotheistic  heights,  and 
even  those  on  which  the  Tabernacle  stood,  were 
idolatrout*.  But  from  the  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  the  latter  supposition  (1  Kings  3  :  2, 
4 ;  1  Chron.  16  :  39 ;  21  :  29 ;  2  Chron.  1  :  3).  it 
is  evident  that  the  Tabernacle  was  often  erected 
on  a  height.  That  a  two-fold,  relative  mode  of 
expression  was  used  in  the  Chronicles  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  is  manifest  from  this  apparent 
contradiction  itself.  In  respect  to  the  matter  in 
question,  there  exists,  between  the  Chronicles 
and  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  the  point  of  agree- 
ment, that  both  hold  all  high  places  to  be  con- 
trary to  law.  We  learn,  therefore,  from  the 
history  of  the  worship  on  high  places,  that  even 
from  the  time  of  Moses  the  Law  prescribed  cen- 
tralisation of  worship.  Effect  was  given  to  this 
law  in  actual  life  at  first  by  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle,  afterward  by  that  of  the  temple. 
This  law  was  required  by  the  necessities  as  well 
of  the  people  in  their  wanderings  as  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom.  If,  however,  the  law  was 
not  carried  out  with  perfect  consistency  either 
by  prophets  or  by  pious  kings,  it  was  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  force  of  custom,  which  in 
religious  matters  is  verj  strong;  then  t6  the 
circumstance  that  worship  on  high  places  is,  in 
and  by  itself,  natural,  appealing  as  it  does  to 
the  religious  sentiment  in  general,  and  not  sim- 
ply to  that  of  the  heathen  ;  finally,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  Old  Dispensation,  neither  in  its 
beginning  nor  in  its  completion,  required  the 
temple,  except  only  in  one  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  people,  when  as  yet  they  were  not 
truly  centralized.  If,  therefore,  the  worship  on 
high  places  was  practised  without  the  adoration 
of  false  gods  and  the  veneration  of  images,  the 
latter  being  always  considered  as  heteredox  and 
sinful,  and  was  so  practised  as  not  to  violate 
fundamentally  the  leading  principle  of  the  He- 
brews, such  worship  was  tolerated  even  daring 
this  Third  Period,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  earlier  records  and  those  of  the  Chronicles 
themselves. 

The  Fourth  Period,  from  the  time  of  Hesekiah 
and  Josiah,  first  wrought  in  the  matter  itself, 
and  in  the  view  entertained  of  it,  such  a  change 
that  thenceforth  service  in  the  temple,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  high  places,  was  predominant 
in  Judah.  The  greater  part  indeed  of  what  is 
rehearsed  of  the  reformation  accomplished  by 
these  two  sovereigns,  relates  to  the  abolishment 
of  idolatry,  but  even  the  monotheistic  heights 
were  now  done  away,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
mentioned.  That  Hesekiah  abolished  the  illegal 
monotheistic  worship,  we  see  from  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  braxen  serpent  (2  Kings  18 :  4.) 
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which  Moses  made,  and  to  which,  even  at  this 
period,  offerings  of  incense  were  made.  Again 
in  ▼.  22  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Hesekiah  took 
away  the  high  places  and  altars  of  Jehorab,  and 
commanded  the  people  to  worship  only  at  the 
altar  in  Jerusalem,  with  which  statement  Isa. 
3G  :  7  coincides,  Josinh  afterward  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  liezekiah,  and  therefore  the 
reformation  he  effected  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  his  predecessors  (2  Kings 
23  :  4-14;  2  Ghron.  34  :  35).  Of  him  also  it  is 
related  that  he  destroyed  the  houses  of  the 
heights  at  Bethel  and  elsewhere.  This  refers 
to  the  worship  of  the  figure  of  a  bull  as  Jehovah, 
which  Jeroboam  had  instituted,  and  with  which 
the  elements  of  heathen  worship  were  mixed,  as 
had  been  done  even  in  Jerusalem  (2  Rings  23  : 
16, 19 ;  Zeph.  1 : 4-6). 

Com  p.  on  heathen  worship  on  high  places 
and  mountains,  the  well-known  Histories  of 
Religion,  by  Voss  (Idol.),  Crbuzkr  and  Moni, 
Klemm,  Wuttkb,  Schwenk,  J.  Qrimm,  W.  MOl- 
lxr;  Fr.  Hkrmann's  Gottesdienstl.  AltherthU- 
mer  der  Orieohen ;  Fault,  Zacharia,  Dt  tnoi-e 
veUmm  in  locis  ediiU  coleiidi  Deas,  1754; 
RiiBKK,  ad  Max.  l^r,  VIII.  8;  Journal  dea  Sa- 
tanUt  1842,  p.  217.  On  the  same  in  America: 
Gest'hichte  der  umerikan.  Urreligionen,  von  J. 
0.  M.  In  Western  Asia,  especially  in  Palestine: 
Mover's  Gesohichte  der  Phonizier;  Gesinius, 
ru  Grambergjm  Thesaurus  und  zu  Jes.,  13  :  13; 
Dx  Wette's  BeitrUge;  Grambbro's  Isrealitische 
Religionsgeschiohte;  Winer's  Lexicon ;  Mover's 
und  Keil's  Untersuchung  Uber  die  Chronik ; 
Stahelin,  Uber  die  Leviten ;  Ewald's  Gesohich- 
te Israels,  III.,  1,  110,  182;  AlterthUm.  235; 
EisBNLOHR,  das  Yolk  Isreul,  I.,  114;  and  the 
Commentare  su  alttest.  BUchern  von  Berthxau, 
Otto  Themius,  and  others. 

J.  O.  MUllbr. — C,  Short, 

High-priest. — The  complete  designation  is 
found  in  Lev.  21  :  10:  **The  high-priest  among 
his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anointing 
oil  was  poured;"  hence,  more  briefly,  TiiSH 

n^B'sn.  Le^.  4 : 3, 5, 16;  or  Sli  iin  I  rtsn. 

—         'T*  T-l"~ 

Exod.  35  :  28.  In  the  middle  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, however,  instead  of  the  name  of  the 
office,  that  of  its  first  incumbent  is  mostly  used; 
in  Deuteronomv  (esp.  17  :  12),  and  the  subse- 
quent books  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  high-priest 


is  called  simply  JHSn;  ^nd  still  later,  7| 
B^NliT  2  Kings  25  :  18 ;  Esra  7  :  5 ;  2  Chron. 
19  :  11;  comp*  24  :  6.  In  the  modern  Hebrew 
of  the  Mishna,  &c.,  the  common  name  is  THS 
^1*1^1  ^^  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 

T 

Jricst<i.  In  the  LXX.  the  general  name  is 
Itptvi  o  fUya^',  Lev.  4  :  3,  &px^ptvi,  and  thus 
generally  in  the  New  Test.,  in  Pfailo,  and  Jose- 
phus.  In  the  plural,  the  latter  name,  according 
tu  the  most  generally-received  opinions,  desig- 
nates the  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  priestly 
classes ;  according  to  some,  the  members  of  the 
sanhedrim,  who  were  of  priestly  descent.  Ac- 
cord iog  to  WicHELHAUs  (Versuch  eines  ausf. 
Comm.  s.  Leid.-Qesoh.),  the  name  designated, 
besides  the  actual  high-priests,  only  those  who 


bad  either  formerly  held  the  office  of  bigk-prieiL 
or  were  members  of  those  familiefi  Co  wboaik 
office  was  confined.     The  higb-prieat  is  tl»  fiK- 
cial  representative  of  the  theocratic  people  be^ 
Jehovah :   in  him  is  concentrated  what  is  tar 
special  calling  of  the  priesthood — the  medxsfiet^ 
ship  between  God  and  the  people,  tbrongb  vy^ 
access  to  God  is  given  to  the  latter.    If  is  tbi 
blood  of  sacrifices,  God  accepts  the  life  of  a  dot 
animal,  by  which  the  uncieannesa  and  stac^t^ 
people  are  covered  before  bim  (aeeording  to  tbt 
leaaing  sense  of  *1D3)  *  ^®»  >°  ^he  high-prio;, 

on  the  other  hand,  chooses  and  sanctifies  a  ^ 
to  be  surety  /or  the  people,  in  order,  as  is  sbc 
in  £zod.  28  :  38,  to  **  bear  the  iniqaity  cf  t£« 
holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Ifmel  tbir 
hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifU,  that  they  ma;  k 
accepted  before  the  iJord/'      Hence,  that  t^ 
sacrifice  might  have  a  reconcilini^  and  aanetifT- 
inj^  efiect,  it  was  necessary  that  in  the  kii:^ 
priest  a   personally  reconciling    niediatorsKf^ 
should  appear  before  6od>;  in  which,  of  ooonc 
the  old  covenant  shows  its  inadequacy  to  e^ts- 
blish  a  true  reconciliation  in  the  fact  that  ti^i 
very  high-priest,  through  whose  mediatioa  the 
defects  cleaving  to  the  sacrifices  were  neotnl- 
ised,  needed,  on  account  of  his  own  sins  as^ 
infirmities,    an    atonement    and     pniificatiee 
through  the  blood  of  sacrifices.     As  repreeeeta- 
tive  of  tho  people,  the  higb-prieat'' bears  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  apon  his  sfaootd^r 
and  his   heart  (Exod.  28  :  12.  29).     Since  tirt 
mission  of  the  entire  nation  is  united  in  hs 
person  (aeqiiiparahtr  uniocrso  Israeli,  smjs  Aba 
Esra,  to  Lev.  4  :  13),  the  same  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired for  him  as  for  the  entire  nation  (see  An 
ISamfice),    According  to  Lev.  4  :  3.  if  the  hi^h- 
priest  transgresses,  there  attaches  to  the  peopk 
an  interruption  of  the  entire  tbeooratio  order: 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  God  acknowledges  a  faij^ 
priest  as  well-pleasing  to  him,  it  is  a  virtasl 
declaration  that  he  graciously  accepts  the  entire 
people. — This  character  of  the  higfa>priest.  ir 
virtue  of  which  he  is  specially  "  the  saint  of  the 
Lord"  (see  Ps.  106 :  16),  must  show  itself  in  hs 
entire  life,  which  is  to  make  the  impression  of 
the  highest  purity  and  of  an  entire  sarrender 
unto  God.    To  this  refer  the  directions  whie^ 
concern  1,  the  person  and  order  of  UJk  of  ciie 
high-priest ;  2,  his  official  ordination  and  dmt. 
1.  Here  we  have  to  describe  only  what  is  pece- 
liar  to  the  high-priest,  as  given  in   Lev.  t\ : 
10-15.     According  to  this  he  is  above  all  to  be 
separated  from  all  defiling  contact  with  the 
dead — even  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  parents 
— that  his  priestly  labors  in  the  sanctaary  mif:^ 
not  be  interrupted.    In  this  surrender  of  tJbe 

*  Comp.  Calvin's  just  interpretation  of  the  pssa^; 
'*Obiatiouttm  taiic/ariiiN  iniqm'tat  toUfda  el  ^Mf^>tf« 
/lilt  jMtr  tacerdoiem,  Frigidnm  ni  iUmd  eomwteutvm, 
*i  quid  errorit  adminnm  wet  in  crremomii*^  r^munm 
/iitMe  »aeerdoti§  prteibu;  Zongimt  cntm  rr^pMft  vat 
oportet:  idw  ollatioMem  iHiquitatem  deieri  a  •or^rixirfc 
9rifa  Hnlia  ablatio,  quattHu*  ett  AomiwfV.  omni  rtfto  mrti 
Vietu  hoe  atverHm  ett  et/ere  wmpdto^ow,  mtmcHiatm  ipm0 
tne  immuudatf  «l  vtnia  iudigtaat;  0ed  teitrndm  td. 
nihil  CM«  (am  pHrnm,  quod  mon  nliqnid  labi9  «  MiH 
eotitrahat. — Nihil  Dei  evltu  prmetantiuB:  cf  tamem  mkS 
offerre  potnit  popttlu§f  etiam  a  lege  prmueripiumf  •••• 
interceaente  venia,  quam  moh  nm  per  tncertMem  thti' 
rniiV' 
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lOFt  sAcred  tieii  of  nature  in  favor  of  the  divine  | 
illing  18  Bjnibolixed  the  priestly  disposition 
squired  in  l)eut.  33 : 9.  Every  token  of  mourn- 
ig,  even,  18  forbidden  him.  The  words  **  un- 
)ver  not  your  heads"  (v.  6),  have  reference 
erhaps  to  the  uncovering  of  the  head  in  order 
i  cast  dust  and  ashes  upon  it  (see  Ildvemick  on 
izek.  24  :  17).  The  prohibition  of  rending  the 
arments  was  not  applied  to  mourning  on  ao- 
ount  of  public  calamities  (see  1  Mace.  11  :  71 ; 
OS.  B.  Jud.,  II.,  15 : 4).  Mishna  Horqjoih^  3 :  5, 
Hows  it  in  every  case  of  mourning,  only  that 
be  high-priest  rend  it  from  the  hem,  not  from 
bove. — As  regards  sexual  relations,  besides  the 
rohibitions  oT  the  ordinary  priests,  the  high- 
riest  was  also  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow :  he 
7as  to  take  a  virgin  **  of  his  (iwn  people."  Later 
radition  strained  the  Qualification  of  virginity 

0  far,  as  to  exclude  a  virgin  beyond  her  flowers 
Bee  Mishna  Jelmm,  6  :  4).  The  words,  "  of  his 
wn  people,"  designed  nothing  more,  perhaps, 
ban  to  exclude  a  foreigner.  That,  according 
t>  Philo,  de  monarch*,  II.,  11,  the  high-priest 
ould  marry  only  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  is  a 
oere  exaggeration.  Of  course,  the  high-priest 
kad  also  to  be  born  from  a  lawful  marriage  of 
be  above  kind ;  in  later  times,  special  weight 
ras  attached  to  the  point  that  the  mother  had 
lever  >)een  a  captive  in  war  {Jos,  Arch.,  XIII., 
.0 :  5). — As  regards  the  age  in  which  the  high- 
)rieHt  could  enter  upon  his  office,  there  is  no 
aw  given :  Jewish  tradition  requires  him  to  be 
SO  years  of  age,  although  Herod  once  appointed 

1  youth  of  17  years  to  the  office  (Jos,  Area.,  XV., 
\).  As  regards  moral  qualifications,  the  crime 
)f  idolatry,  murder,  incest.  &c.,  excluded  from 
ihe  office. — 2.  The  ojficial  consecration  of  the 
ligh-priest,  the  ceremonies  of  which  occupied 
leven  days,  consisted  of,  1,  washing ;  2,  putting 
)n  the  vestments;  3,  anointing;  4,  sacrifices, 
frith  which,  again,  special  cerenmnies  were  con- 
aected  (Exod.  29 ;  Lev.  8.  See  also  Art  5cicr»- 
fiixs  and  Pritst),  What  is  peculiar  here  to  the 
bigh-prteKt  belongs  to  the  putting  on  of  thevestr 
nents  and  the  anointing.  As  regardH  the  former, 
jee  Exod.  29  :  5-9.  Numb.  20 :  26-28,  according 
to  which  latter  pasnage,  the  transfer  of  the  high- 
ariest's  office  from  Aaron  to  Eleaxar  was  per- 
formed by  the  transfer  of  the  high-priest's  vest- 
ments. Without  this  holy  vestment  the  high- 
priest  is  a  mere  private  perf>on ;  he  is  threatened 
vrith  death  if  ho  appears  before  Jehovah  without 
it  (Exod.  28  :  35).  A  description  of  the  official 
dress  of  the  high-priest  is  given  in  Exod.  28  and 
39.  with  which  Sir,,  45  :  9-16,  Jos,  Arch,,  III., 
7  :  4,  and  his  B,  Jud,,  V.,  5  :  7,  must  be  com- 
pared. The  most  important  monographs  on 
this  subject  are :  Braun,  de  vest,  sacerdot,  Hebr., 
1680 ;  Carpzov,  de  pontif.  Hebr,  nest,  sarro,  in 
UooLiNo's  Thes,,  vol.  XII. :  Abraham  ben  David, 
dissert,  de  vest,  sacerd,  Hebr,,  in  Ugolino.  vol. 
XIII.  Among  recent  writers,  especially  BXnR, 
Sijmb.,  ir,  p.  97.  In  so  far  as  the  dress  of  the 
high-priest  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests,  see  Art.  Garments,  holy,  among  the  /»■ 
orews.  Over  this  ordinary  dress  the  high-priest 
wore  a  robe  of  woven  work,  blue,  and  of  cotton, 
which,  from  the  description,  must  be  regarded 
&s  a  closed  garment,  having  a  hole  at  the  top, 
with  a  binding  of  woven  work,  and  holes  (not 


sleeves)  for  the  arms.  To  the  hem,  pomegro* 
nates  and  golden  bells  in  alternation  were  at- 
tached, the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  in  Exod. 
28 :  35.  Their  tinkling  signalized  to  the  people 
in  the  outer  court  that  the  high-priest  was  en- 
gaged in  his  offices  in  the  sanctuary,  so  thAI 
they  could  follow  him  with  their  thoughts  and 
prayers.  Over  the  robe  was  the  ephod,  to  which 
the  breast-plate  was  fastened  by  chains  and 
bands  (see  articles  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thum* 
mim).  The  head-dress  was  a  mitre,  which  dif- 
fered from  the  bonnet  of  the  ordinary  priest, 
although  Josephus  and  the  Rabbins  often  call 
the  bonnet  a  mitre.  According  to  Jos.,  the 
mitre  of  the  high-prieat  consistedof  the  bonnet 
of  the  ordinary  f)rieBt,  with  another  of  purple- 
blue  wound  over  it.  In  front  of  it  was  a  plate 
of  gold,  Y^)i  (L^^*>  HttaXWf  see  Lexicons), 

called  in  Exod.  29  :  6,  ")f  J,  diadem ;  it  bore  the 

• 

inscription,  *' Holiness  to  ihe  Lord,"    In  Sir,^ 
45  :  12,  and  in  Josephus,  it  is  called  on^avoi 
Xfntoovf,  perhaps  from  its  later  shape.     For  the 
offices  on  the  day  of  atonement,  another  dresa 
of  whito  linen  was  prescribed  (see  resp.  Art.). 
In  the  age  of  the  Herods  and  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  the  official  dress  of  the  high-priest 
was  kept  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  handed 
over  to  the  high-priest  seven  days  before  the 
three  annual  festivals  and  the  day  of  atonement, 
and  returned  the  day  after  the  festival  (Jos, 
Arch.,  18,  4,  3;  20, 1,  1).— Various  symbolical 
interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  dress. 
Philo,  de  monarch,  II.,  5,  refers  it  to  cosmical 
relations.     Among    modems,  B&hr  interprets 
the  ordinary  garment  of  the  high-priest  to  re- 
present the  priestly,  the  robe  the  legal,  and  the 
Ephod  and  Choahen  the  kingly  office.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  splendid  dress  of  the  high- 
prieat  a  certain  royal  dignity  was  to  become 
apparent:  but  it  is  still  certain  that  the  Old 
Test,  knows  nothing  of  a  kingship  as  attached 
to  the  high-priest.    The  union  of  the  two  offices 
was  looked  for  only  in  the  Messiah.    A  kind  of 
anticipation  of  this  union  we  find  rather  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  since  David  and  Solomon 
attached  a  certain  priestly  character  to  the  king- 
ship (see  Art  Kings  of  the  Israelites),    Not 
until  the  age  of  the  Asmoneans,  is  the  high- 
priest  at  the  same  time  a  prince.  The  calling  of 
the  priesthood  is  constantly  represented  as  two- 
fold (see  Deut.  33  :  10) ;  1,  to  be  mediators  be- 
tween the  people  and  Gud ;  2,  to  teach  the  people 
the  laws  of  Jehovah,  as  the  messenger  of  Jeho- 
vah to  the  people  (Mai.  2:  7).    To  the  latter 
office  belongs  the  judicial  function  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  the  Urim  and  Thommim  (see  Sir,, 
45  :  16-17;  Joseph,  c,  Ap.  II.,  23 ;  Philo,  M,,  p. 
321).     Hence  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  can 
have  a  symbolical  meaning  only  in  these  two 
respects,  which  appears  also  evident  in  its  chief 
parts,  the  Ephoa  and  Breastplate.    That  the 
robe  has  no  peculiar  meaning,  appears  from 
Exod.  28 :  31.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  second 
import  of  the  II.-P.'s  dress  (see  Art.  Urim  and 
Thummim),    The  first,  that  of  an  atoning  me- 
diatorship,  appears  especially  in  the  fact  that 
the  high-priest,  clothed  with  the  ephod,  b<ire  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  the  heart  and 
shoulders.    Although  in  Exod.  28  :  9|  the  heart 
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miij  perhapt  denote  the  Rent  of  windooi,  whioh 
jodges  and  decides;  jet  it  most  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  18  alto  the  seat  of  the  roemorj  (see  Jer. 

44  :  21,  aS^^y ;  »^»o  !»»•  46  :  8).    The  repr©- 

fiontati?e  of  the  nation,  who  had  to  represent  it 
before  Q«»d  that  he  might  remember  it  in  mercy 
(Numb.  10 : 9).  had,  of  ooaroe,  to  bear  the  people 
in  his  mind.  But  this  does  not  yet  exhaust  the 
idea  (see  besides  the  above,  Cant.  8  :  6 ;  2  Cor. 
7:3;  Phil.  1:7).  The  heart  deMignating  also 
the  centre  of  personal  life,  this  bearing  upon 
the  heart  symbolises  also  a  personal  comming- 
ling with  the  life  of  others ;  in  vircue  of  which, 
as  Fhilo,  9pec,  leg.,  II.,  321,  well  expresses  it, 
the  high-priest  is  ta»  0vfAna»toi  fyfws  avyytvrjf 
Mu  ayx*ot»vf  so»vo(,  and  therefore  stands  in  the 
must  lively  sympathy  with  those  for  whom  he 
intercedes. — That  the  ephod  is  essentially  a  gar- 
ment for  the  shculderg,  d(»es  nut  make  it  a  sym- 
bol of  royal  authority ;  this  designates  onlj^  that 
an  office  resia  upon  him,  which  certainly  is  re- 
lated to  that  mentioned  in  Isa.  22  :  22,  since  to 
it  alone  it  belonged  to  open  access  unto  Ood. 
Nor  do  the  onyx  sUines  (Exod.  28 :  12),  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraved, 
designate  by  anv  means  the  high-priest  as  ruler 
of  the  people ;  but  merely  that  he  as  mediator 
bears  the  people  before  Ood,  or  that  the  people 
rest  as  a  burden  upon  him  (Numb.  11 :  11). — 
The  putting  on  of  the  dress  was  followed  by  the 
anointing.  From  £xodl  29  .*  29,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  was  adminintered  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  consecration,  but  that  a 
single  one  was  valid.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
anointing  of  the  high-priest  was  that  the  oil  was 
poured  upon  the  head  (Exod.  29 : 7 ;  Lev.  8 :  12; 
21 :  10 ;  Ps.  133  :  2),  after  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  sign  of  the  Greek  X  was  made 
upon  his  forehead.  From  this  anointing — the 
symbol  of  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit 
— the  high-priest  was  called  the  anointed  priest, 
MengeUnberg,  on  Ps.  133,  supposes,  though  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  it  '* very  doubtful" 
that  the  high-priests  after  Aaron  were  anointed: 
but  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  anointing 
of  the  high-priest  continued  to  the  age  of  Josiah, 
when  the  holy  oil  was  hidden  and  thus  lost  (see 
KRUKBBotas.  sacerd,  hebr,  in  Ugol,  ikes,,  XII., 
p.  LXXXVII.)f  and  the  succeeding  high-priests 
consecrated  by  merely  putting  on  them  toe  offi- 
cial dress.  This  may  perhaps  explain  the  dif- 
ference made  between  the  high-priests  in  Miahna 
Macooth,  2,  6.  — >  As  regards  the  qfficea  of  the 
high-priest,  all  those  of  the  ordinary  priests 
oould  also  be  performed  by  him.  According  to 
Joe.  B.  /.,  v.,  5,  7,  hie  functions  were  limited 
to  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  festivals ;  but 
in  Miahna  Tftamid,  7,  3,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  could  at  pleasure  take  part  in  the  sacri- 
ficial service.  In  fact,  the  priesthood  was  a 
unit,  of  which  the  high-priest  was  the  special 
bearer ;  and  the  ordinary  priests,  in  their  func- 
tions, were  only  his  deputies.  In  Sir,,  45,  14. 
16,  the  sacrificial  service  is  called  the  service  of 
Aaron.  Concerning  the  special  functions  of  the 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the 
ooosulting  of  the  holy  oracle,  see  the  rcsp.  arti- 
cles. Of  course,  the  high-priest  had  the  chief 
supervision  of  the  temple-service  and  treasury ; 


for  the  latter,  see  2  Kings  22  :  4;  2  Maee.2 :1 

Concerning  their  part  in  tbe  adDiini^rati«B  ^ 
justice,  see  Juaiice,  te.,  among  the  BAr.  Id  kss 
times  he  was  generally,  though  not  neecvaritv, 
president  of  the   Sanhedrim    (f»ee  Ait.  SadCh 
drim). — The  office  of  high-priest  was  ia  older 
times  retained  by  its  incumbenta  no  dtiabt  naiQ 
their  death  {Jos.  A9xh.,  XX.,  10.  1);  nor  am  A 
be  proven  that  at  any  time  an  annual  ehauss 
was  customary.     The  succe^ion  was  origuuu^^ 
perhaps  determined  by  the  law  of  inbentane«: 
so  that,  if  no  legal  impediment  prevfuted.  *Xi 
oldest  son,  and  if  he  had  already  died*  tbe  <iidai 
son  of  the  same,  succeeded.     The  entire  noBbs 
of  high-priests  from  Aaron   to   Phanasas,  vU 
was  elevated  at  tho   beginning  of  the  Jewisk 
wnrs  by  the  insurgents,  waa  (Jbs.  Areh..  ^X 
10)  83,  viz.,  fmm  Aaron  to  Sciloonon,  13 ;  doriif 
the  existence  of  Sohimon'a  temple,  18;  tbe  »^ 
cond  temple,  52.    The  lista  of  the  higb-prie9ti 
mJoaephua,  in  Seder  olam^  and  in  the  Chnm^m 
paachule,  show  many  deviatitms  ;  see  a  Cfimpa* 
rison  of  them  by  Ligotfoot,  minisi.  iempiit^ 
IV.,  opp.  ed.  II.,  vol.  I.,  p.  682.     The  aamra  J 
the  high-priesti*,  as  well  as  thej  can  be  dem^ 
mined,  are  an  follows:  1,  Aetron  ;  2,  EUazer;X 
Phiueha^.     The  names  of  the  high-priesta  annl 
Eli  are  wanting  in  the  earlier  Uioka  of  the  OM 
Test.;  according  to  tradition  (/as.  Arch.,  V^  11, 
5),  the  office  remained  in  the  family  **f  Eleater 
to  near  the  end  of  the  age  of  tbe  jTodges.    Ae* 
cording  to  Joseph  us  (ti/  anpr.,  see  aUo  tbe  geac- 
alogies  in  1  Chron.  5 :  29,  Ac. :  6  :  35.  ^. ;  £sra 
7  ;  I,  Ac.),  the  4th  high-{)rieBt  waa  Abaeger;  5, 
Bukki;  6,  Vaai;  7,  Eli,  with  whnoi  the  saeee»' 
sion  passed  over  to  the  family  of  Ithamar.    la 
this   way,   however,   the  number  c»f  13   hirh- 
priests  cannot  be  made  out;  wherefore  aamt 
supply,  fntm  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles,  7, 
Seiriva;   8,  Merfjolh;  9,  Eli;   and,  doring  hia 
lifetime,  10,  Phinehaa;  11,  Ahiiob;   12,  Afhia; 
13,  Abiathar.     The   latter   being  depoeed   by 
Solomon,  the  office  again   pasaed   over  to  the 
family  of  £lenser  in  the  person  of  Zttdotk.    la 
this  second  line,  commencing  with  Zadoek.  M- 
low,  2,  Ahimaaz;  3,  Azariah;    4,  Joheuaam;  S. 
Azariah ;  G,  ^moruiA.    After  this,  every thioi^ 
is  uncertnin.      Lightf(»ot  gives,  7.  AAiiaih;  ^ 
Zadock,    In  2  Chron.  26  :  17,  we  find  anntlwr, 
Azariah;  2  Kings  16  :  11,  a  Uriah;   2  Cbma. 
31 :  10,  an  Azariah.     With  ShaUum,  the  fstber 
of  llilkiah,  the  succession  of  high-prieets  csa 
again  be  determined.     According  to  Josepbof, 
llilkiah  was  succeeded   by  Seraiah^  who  wx§ 
slain  by  Nebuchadnezsar  in  Riblah  (2  Kin£f 
25 :  18),  so  that  the  office  passed  over  to  hb  «» 
Jehoiadak,  who  went  into  captivity  (1  ChniS. 
6  :  15).     With  Joshua,  the  son  of  the  lattfr, 
commences  after  the  captivity  the  third  series 
(see,  concerning  this  series,  in  Henf(dd*9  Qr^f^ 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  von  Vollsnd.  d.  2t««  T^mp^  1  M 
1855,  p.  368,  Ac.).     In  tho  canonical  book^i  of 
the  Old  Test.,  the  last  list  of  higb-priesta  is  gim 
in  Neb.  12  :  10,  11.     Daring  the  Syrian  |>nind 
the  regular  succession  ceased,  and  mm  IGO-I'^^ 
B.  C,  the  office  was  entirely  intermpted.    ia 
153,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Mattathiaa,  beipns  tbe 
series  of  Asmonean  high-priests  from  the  eUss 
of  Jojarib ;  which,  according  to  1  Mace.  2  :  H 
was  descended  from  Phinehas,  and  heooe  be- 
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snged  to  the  line  of  Eleaier.  Ilerod  was  very 
rbitrary  in  the  appointment  of  bigh-priests, 
nd  his  example  was  followed  by  Arcbelaus  and 
he  Romans  (Job.  Arch,,  XX.,  10,  5).  From 
lerod  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
osephus  enumerates  twenty-eight  high-priests 
see  WiateUr,  cbronol.  Svnopse  d.  £vang.,  p. 
88).  OtHLER. — Reineck'C, 

Higdeilt  Ralphs  an  old  English  historian  and 
(enfidict.  monk  of  St.  Werberg,  in  the  dukedom 
f  Chester,  died  1363  (according  to  some,  1377), 
feing  nearly  100  jesirs  of  age.  liis  history, 
'^olychronici  Lib.  vll.,  ex  anglico  in  latinum 
onversi  a  Joh,  Trevisa  ei  editi  cttra,  G.  Caxton, 
482,  sq.,  extends  from  Creation  to  1357  after 
Christ;  the  best  edition  in  1G42,  fol.  Caxton 
.dded  one  book  —  the  eighth  —  and  Dr.  Gale,  in 
lis  Quindecim  saipiorea  histor,  Britann.  etc. : 
Txon,  1691,  poblisbed  the  section  treating  of 
be  ancient  Tritons  and  Saxons.  The  work, 
hough  but  a  compilation  —  seventh  book  ex- 
epted^-evincea  good  taste,  and  is  often  quoted 
»y  English  historians. — (See  ReeSt  Cyclop.  Bri- 
ann.)     ^  S. — ErmetUrou', 

Hilarion,  Saints  and  founder  of  monasticism 
D  Palestine,  was  born  in  Tabnthe,  near  Gaza, 
owtirdH  the  close  of  3d  cent.  (288?)  When  a 
uereboy,  he  studied  in  Alexandria,  and  received 
)Aptism.  Inflamed  with  the  desire  of  imitating 
k.  Anthony,  whom  he  had  visited,  he  returned 
lome,  being  now  but  15,  distributed  bis  estate 
itnong  his  brothers  and  the  poor,  and  retired  to 
he  sickly  wildernens  by  the  sea-shore  of  Ma- 
iuma,  near  Gaza.  The  tenderness  of  his  body 
16  Afflicted  with  the  most  ascetic  practices.  He 
ite  only  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and,  it  is 
aid,  lived  on  the  juice  of  herbs  from  the  64th 
0  the  84th  year  of  his  age. — He  prayed  without 
leasing,  knew  by  heart  the  greater  part  of  Scrip- 
are,  and  had  written  out  the  Gospels.  The 
leath  of  Anthony  induced  him  —  now  65  years 
•Id— -to  visit  bis  place  of  abode  in  Egypt.  Pen- 
etrating the  deserts,  he  reached  Epidauros,  in 
}almatia.  His  miraculous  prayers,  rigorous 
tfe,  and  disinterestedness,  brought  upon  him 
luch  veneration  that,  to  escape  it,  he  sought  a 
lew  home.  The  possessed,  however,  whom  he 
lealed,  found  him  out.  He  had  power,  also, 
»ver  serpents  and  earthquakes ;  the  sorceries  of 
ove  yielded  to  his  influence.  At  the  earnest 
)rayer  of  a  Christian  of  Majuma,  who  wished 
lim  to  bless  his  horses,  he  attended  a  race,  ex- 
iusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  interests 
►f  rtfligion  were  involved.  Though  the  horses 
»f  the  Pagan  antagonist  had  been  strengthened 
)y  the  magic  of  the  principal  god  of  the  city, 
hose  of  the  Christian  seemed  to  fly  over  the 
sourne,  and  manj^  of  the  spectators  submitted  to 
)aptism.  Died  in  371  or  372,  84  years  of  age. 
I'he  Church  celebrates  his  anniversnry  Oct  2l8t, 

Reuchlik. — Ermentroui. 

Hilaxy,  Saint,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Bishops  of  Gaul,  and  an  earnest  defender  of  the 
Sallican  Church,  was  born  about  403.  Elected 
igainst  his  wishes  Bishop  of  Aries,  429,  he  quit 
;he  monastic  life  to  assume  his  new  duties.  In 
Jonnection  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  be 
>racti«ed  the  rules  of  a  strict  asceticism.  To 
•edeera  captive  Gaols  from  the  hands  of  the 
iermans,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  the  costly  orna- 


ments of  his  church.  lie  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, as  the  Governor  of  Aries  experienced 
to  his  cost,  whom  he  publicly  reprimanded  in 
church  for  bis  uiyust  judgments.  In  bis  official 
capacity  he  came  int(»  collision  with  Leo  I.,  on 
account  of  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Chelidonius 
(444),  but  had  to  succumb  to  the  veneration  in 
which  the  Pope  was  held.  Died  in  449.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  fiery  eloquence,  his  eru- 
dition, and  literary  zeal.  Of  his  writings  there 
remain  only,  1)  vita  S.  Honorati  Arelatetisia  epi*' 
c&pi,  together  with  a  letter  to  Eucherius,  Bishop 
of  Lyon  (reprinted  by  Surius,  ad  16  Jan.),  in 
the  Boilandvit  Collect.,  Tom.  II.,  fol.  11,  in  the 
Max.  bibl.  PP.,  T.  VIIL,  fol.,  1228,  and  in  the 
edit,  by  Salinas;  2)  a  metrum  in  Genesin,  written 
about  429,  and  reaching  from  Creation  to  the 
Deluge  (reprinted  in  the  works  of  Hilary  of 
Poictiers).  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him  a 
poem,  </ej;rooi(/en/uz,  generally  counted  in  among 
the  poems  of  Prosper.  See  nahi\  christlich-ro- 
roische  Literatur,  1.  Abtheil.,  p.  34 ;  2.  Abth.,  p. 
338.  Klino. — Ermentroui. 

Hilary,  of  Poictiers  (Pictavium),  born,  as  is 
roost  probable,  towards  the  close  of  3d  cent.,  in 
that  diocese  of  Gaul  whose  metropolis  was  Bur« 
digala  (Bordeaux),  shone  a  star  of  the  first 
liingnitude  in  the  dark  sky  of  the  Church  of 
4th  cent.  As  a  representative  of  the  Westera 
Church,  he  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Ter* 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  Irensdus.  It  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  find  his  equal  in  point  of 
subtility  of  spirit,  depth  of  thought,  acuteuesa 
of  mind,  and  thoroughness  of  theoiygioal  cul* 
tore.  A  devoted  student  of  the  Scriptures,  his 
was  not  a  traditional  orthodoxy;  and,  though  be 
moved  in  the  element  of  the  Church,  he  yielded 
not  himself  to  mere  party.  Nor  did  the  tender- 
ness of  his  dispositioD  keep  him  from  defending 
the  assailed  rights  of  truth  and  the  Church. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  His  parents 
were  heathen,  and  it  was  only  in  manhood  that 
he,  together  with  bis  wife  and  daughter  Apra, 
joined  the  Church.  In  the  year  350  we  find 
him  Bishop  of  his  native  place. — The  sky  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  was  now  deeply  overctist. 
Arianisni  began  to  spread  extensively  over  the 
Occident.  His  renolute  opposition  to  its  doo- 
trines  brought  upon  him  the  imperial  censure 
of  Ci&sar  Julianus  and  Constantius,  who  ban- 
ished him  to  Phr^gia,  which  swarmed  with 
Arians.  His  activity  kept  pace  with  his  perse- 
cutions. In  358  he  addressed  to  the  Gallican 
bishops  his  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Orientals, 
and,  during  the  time  between  359  and  361,  com- 
posed 12  books  on  the  Trinity  {II.  Kll.de  trin.). 
At  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  (Rimini),  be  effected 
a  union  between  the-  Gallic  bishops  and  the 
Homoousians  in  opposition  to  the  Arians.  Ilia 
urgent  desire,  however,  for  a  public  discussion 
was  not  gratified.  A  second  letter  (360)  to  Con- 
stantius, caused  his  banishment  frum  Constan- 
tinople, and  withdrawal  to  Gaul.  Later,  he 
directed  his  energies  against  the  errors  that 
swept  over  Italy.  His  opposition  to  Bishop 
Auxentius,  of  Milan,  the  influential  advocate  of 
Arianism  at  the  imperial  court,  brought  about 
bis  banishment  from  the  city.  As  an  e^egete, 
he  copied  Origen,  and  paid  more  attention  to 
the  development  of  theology  from  Scripture  than 
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to  its  historico-grammaticiil  sense.    Of  his  two 
eommentArics,  that  on  Matthew  and  that  on 
Psulms,  the  latter  is  the  more  important.    Of 
this,  Jerome  said :  in  qtto  opere  imitaius  Oriffi- 
ntm  nonnulla  etiam  de  auo  addidiL — To  define 
his  position  in  brief,  it  may  be  said  that,  whilst 
on  tne  one  hand  he  made  it  a  point  to  determine 
the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  he,  on 
the   other,  energetically  resisted    errors^  that 
tended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religion. 
He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  worthy  contemptirary 
of  Athanasius.    To  do  him  full  pustice,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  his  theology 
as  contained  in  the  12  books  on  the  Trinity, 
which,  as  Mohler  has  shown  in  his  Athancuius 
II.  165,  are  characterized  by  exegetical  tact  and 
thoroughness,  bv  comprehensiveness  of  plan, 
and  fullness  of  detail. — By  faith  Hilary  appre- 
hended the  infinite  grandeur  of  Qod,  as  made 
known  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  the  Incarnation,  as 
made  known  in  the  New.     Looking  upon  the 
pretension  of  a  finite  being  to  perfect  wisdom 
as  a  vain  conceit,  he  held  that  the  knowledge 
of  Ood  could  only  be  had  through  God,  and  that 
what  He  revealed  must  be  believed.    He  dis- 
dained to  measure  the  Divine  by  the  limited 
rule  of  the  human.    Thus  armed,  he  drew  his 
pen  against  the  rationalism  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
Nor  did  he  foreet  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  whose  inward  strength  heresies  served 
•  to  develop,  while  they  deepened  and  enlarged 
the  scientific  understanding  of  her  doctrines. — 
In  considering  his  views,  we  pass  by  those  points 
which  hachnot  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  the- 
ologians, and  confine  our  remarks  to  such  as 
were   under  discussion,  vis.,  the  Trinity,  and 
the  relations  that  obtained  between  Father  and 
Son. — As  regards  the  Son,  the  main  thing  was 
Uie  determination  of  His  essential  oneness  and 
eqttality  with  the  Father.    Generation  being  the 
eommunication  of  being,  the  Father,  who  begets, 
would  not  be  Father,  did  he  not  recognise  His 
essence  in  the  Son.    The  Son,  likewise,  knows 
Himself  in  the  Father  in  whom  He  reaches  the 
full  understanding  of  Himself.     (Comp.  Domer^ 
die  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  1.,  900).    This 
oneness,  however,  does  not  destroy,  in  either 
ease,  the  distinction — a  distinction  which  by  no 
means  involves  a  division  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  Son — the  Father's  image — is  another  person, 
but  not  distinct  in  essence  from  Him.     Nor  can 
that  which  wis  in  the  beginning,  and  with  God 
and  God,  be  a  mere  vjord  or  sound,  but  must  be 
a  being;  hence  the  Word,  by  which  everything 
was  created,  must  be  the  eternal  Son.     Thus 
reasoned  Hilary.     We  subjoin  a  few  specimens 
of  his  exegesis.     The  words :    My  Father,  My 
Son,   The  only-begotten,   denote   the    Sonship 
and    Divinity  of   the   Lord    (Romans  5  :  10; 
compare  8  :  14,  15).    That  lie  possessed  the 
power  of  God,  shows  the  equality  of  being 
(John   5  :  18),  which   also  grows  out  of  the 
equality  of  life  (John  5  :  26).     His  doing  all 
the  Father  does  (verse  19),  proves  their  one- 
ness; and,  as  by  generation  He  has  in  Him- 
self all  that  is  in  the  Father,  His  work  is  the 
work  of  the  Father  (John  10).    Both  are  one 
God,  because  both  have  in  them  one  Divine  es- 
sence (10  :  30).     See  also  14  :  9;  comp.  v.  10. 
A  mere  oneness  of  wiH  is  disproved  by  14  :  9  ; 
10 :  30.    Nor  can  the  analogy  in  17  :  20  be  Ad- 


duced In  proof  of  It,  as  the  unitj  of  Chrklaa" 
is  a  result  of  regeneration,  of  which  the  oa^sM^ 
of  Father  and  Son  is  the  type.     The  gbrifjis^ 
of  the  Father  through  the  Son  is  a  comitK-Din 
to  the  praver  of  Christ  for   His  glort&atk<a« 
John  if  :  1 ;   so  that  the  Arians  <»uido&  bbiIk 
use  of  this  passage  in  support  of  their  FyapSL 
— In  the  department  of  Christolofrj,  HUarr  £eh 
bound  to  maintain  the  distinctire  propertksc-f 
the  Divine  and  human  in  Chriet  ftnd  the  bbI^ 
of  His  Person,  against  Ebionitism,  Sabelliasi^sL, 
Patripassianisro,  and  other  kindred  ermntrhlci 
in  one  way  or  another  did  violence  to  the»e  tb- 
lations.     He  carefully  distinf^uished    bervres 
the  Divine  and  human  in  the  prodoctioii  of  'if 
incarnation.     His   fundamental   thoa^t  was, 
that  He  himself  was  the  causal  principle  of  V^t^ 
His  soul  and  body.     The  heavenly  essence  d 
the  soul  not  being  tainted  with  eartfaj  mats£r, 
he  denied  the  transmission  of  it  from  Adas*. 
and  affirmed  its  creation  by  the  Loii^os.    Xh* 
Son  or  Spirit  of  God  is  also  the  Creator  of  the 
body.     Nor  was  Mary  simply  the  ft>sterHi»oche 
of  a  child,  the  germ  of  which  had  been  pa:  is 
her  from  without.     For,  the  Holy  Ghcist  (tht 
Logos)  assumed  the  earthy  material  of  the  hbij 
of  Mary  whom  He  had  sanctified.     Thun  it  n 
our  Saviour  received  Ilis  body  from  theTir^Ia; 
by  His  own  power,  not  by  human  cf>ncepti«m.~ 
louohing  the  unity  of  Person,  Ililary  tsMf}A 
that,  though  the  Son  in  assuming;  natore  em{>> 
tied  Himself  (evacuatio)  of  His  glory,  that  is  to 
say,  concealed  or  veiled  its  splendor,  in  order 
that  the  finite  nature  of  man  mif^bt  gradually 
be  attempered  to  it  {temperai),  and  glorified  bj 
it.  He  dia  not  cease  to  be  the  Son  of  God.    As 
He,  by  this  evacuatio,  rendered  Himself  mucfp^ 
tible,  as  it  were,  to  a  union  with  human  nature, 
so  was  the  soul  of  man,  in  virtue  of  its  benveolj 
character,  capable  of  elevation  to  such  a  union. 
And  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  His  cleansing  influ- 
ence over  the  body  of  Mary,  disposed  or  quali- 
fied the  earthy  matter  for  conjunction   with 
Christ,  His  body,  though  like  ours  in  KabstsBce, 
was  endowed  with  different  properties — pm|^e^ 
ties,  however,  which  glorified  a^vints  shall  slsd 
be  made  to  possess.    He  also  held  that  sabje^- 
tion  to  the  ills  and  sufferings  of  mortal  life  vas 
not  a  necessity  of  His  nature,  but  an  act  of  ITit 
will.     Regarding  His  whole  earthly  exi5teo«e 
as  an  act  of  the  will,  he  could  refer  this  al^^  t3 
His  Divinity,  and  thus  secured  the  unity  of  IGs 
Person. — ^Though  his  firm  belief  in  a  real  inci^ 
nation,  and  the  actual  death  of  our  Lford.  kept 
him  free  from  Doceticism  proper,  yet,  by  abridg- 
ing the  growth  of  Christ's  manhood  through  the 
too  rapid  glorification  of  it  by  His  Divinity,  bf 
allowing  it,  at  too  early  a  date,  an  unlimiicJ 
knowledge,  and  by  not  recognising  a  free  bumsB 
will  in  Him,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  suai^ 
what  tinged  by  this  peculiar  heresy.     He  vtaX^ 
mention  of  three  births  as  having  found  plaee  in 
Christ.    The  first  was  the  eternal,  out  of  or  frua 
the  Father;  the  second  occurred  in  the  Incarca* 
tion  ;  and  the  third,  beginning  with  the  ^e5a^ 
rection,  ended  in  His  complete  glorification  bj 
which  human   nature  is  transformed  into  tbd 
eternal  substance.     In  Him,  inasmuch  as  oiM 
flesh  is  rescued  from  all  weakness  and  eorrap 
tion,  humanity  as  a  whole  is  complete,     Christ  u 
in  the  Father  by  Divine  birth,  we  in  Him  by 
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lis  bodily  birtb,  He  in  us  bj  the  Sftcnunents. 
Q  virtue  of  His  aesumption  of  flesh  out  of  Mary, 
he  body  of  th&  whole  race  is  sanctified  with 
lim.  Id  as  exists  the  germ  of  all  He  did ;  in 
lim  we  died  and  rose  again;  in  Him  humanity 
ittpth  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  the  Father ;  in 
lim  the  nations  behold  their  own  resurrection 
^nd  glorification. — H/s  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
edemption  corresponds  thus  to  that  of  the  person 
»f  Christ. — His  view  of  the  final  causality  of  the 
Dcarnation  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Its 
possibility  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  Son,  who 
treated  the  soul  an  image  of  Himself,  is  the 
)rimitive  t^pe  of  it,  and  so  stands  from  the 
tart,  ere  time  was,  in  intimate  relationship  to 
t ;  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  the  fact  that  the 
dea  of  humanity  is  complete  only  in  the  glori- 
led  Ood-man.  His  writings  are  a  seed-bM  of 
ich,  fruitful  ideas,  the  power  of  which  is  felt 
tven  in  our  day,  and  the  thinkers  of  our  time 
leed  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  wisdom  from  his 
ipft.  —  He  died,  most  probably,  in  368. 

Literature:  Walehii,  biblioikeca patrist, ;  Sehd- 
lemannt  bibliotk.  hist,  lit,  ptUrum  latinontm  ;  Ne- 
tndtr.  Church  Hist.;  Mbhler,  Athanasius  II., 
.33 ;  Dorner,  Entwickl.-gesch.  v.  Pers.  Christi, 
!.,  1037,  in  which  are  answered  all  the  objec> 
ions  advanced  by  Oieseler  (Eccl.  Hist.),  and 
Or,  Baurs  (die  christi.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigk. 
!.,  681.  Klinq. — KrmentrotU, 

Hilary,  Deacon  of  the  Romish  Church,  about 
(80.  According  to  Jerome,  he  composed  a  trea- 
ise— lost,  however — in  vindication  of  the  Luci- 
erian  schism  (com p.  Art.  Lucifer  v,  Ccigliari), 
md  against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism, 
iscribed  to  him  is  the  Commentary  on  13  Epis- 
les  of  Paul,  known  by  the  name  Ambrosiaster 
comp.  Art.  Ambrosiast,),  and  the  micestiones 
ceteris  et  novi  Tutamenti,  to  be  found  in  Augus- 
ine's  works,  Benedictine  edition,  in  Appendix, 
r.  III.  Comp.  Richard  Simon,  histoire  critique 
les  principaaz  commentateuresdu  N.  T.,  p.  132. 

S.  —  Ermentroui, 

HilaniB,  Bishop  of  Rome  461-468,  successor 
>f  Leo  I.,  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  and  legate  of 
]jeo  at  the  Robbei^Synod  of  Ephesus,  449 ;  ch- 
ained fur  himself  a  claim  upon  the  papal  chair 
)y  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  Metropolitan  sys- 
em,  opposition  to  annual  Provincial  Synods, 
ind  mercenary  pastors,  and  by  bis  erection 
md  decoration  of  oratories. 

S.  —  Ermenirout, 

Hillel,  Rabbi,  called  "  the  aged,"  by  way  of 
listi notion,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors 
>f  Jewish  Law,  lived  from  110  B.  C,  to  10 
i.  D.  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  the 
latcs  usually  assumed  for  its  various  inci- 
lents  being  assumed.  He  was  born  in  Babylon, 
)f  David's  family.  His  parents  were  poor,  and 
le  was  compelled,  even  after  he  went  to  Jeru- 
lalem,  to  labor  for  his  livelihood.  His  brother 
Bezekiah,  also  very  learned,  presided  over  a 
tchodl  in  Babylon ;  another  brother,  Schabbana, 
)ecame  wealthy  in  Jerusalem,  and  despised 
lillel.  In  his  40th  year  H.  went  to  Jerusalem 
o  learn  the  law  under  Shamai  and  Abtalion, 
aboring  as  a  porter  by  day  to  support  bis 
amily  and  attend  lectures  at  night.  One 
vinter's  day  he  failed  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
idmissioa  to  the  lecture,  and  took  a  seat  on  the 


window  outside  where  he  could  hear  the  speaker; 
his  attention  became  so  absorbed  that  he  became 
unconscious  through  the  severe  cold,  and  was 
found  there  in  the  morning  half  dead,  and  great 
exertions  were  necessary  to  restore  him.  This 
perseverance  secured  him,  thereafter,  a  free  ad- 
mission. Such  was  his  zeal  in  study,  that  he 
not  only  became  learned  in  the  law,  but  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  languages  and  other 
sciences,  so  that  the  Talmud  (Tract.  Jochasin, 
p.  55)  says  of  him,  hyperbolically,  that  he  un- 
derstood all  languages,  as  well  as  the  speech 
of  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains,  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  even  of  demons.  In  30  B.  C,  he 
became  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  Art.). 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  term  Schamroai 
(Jos.  Antt.,  XIV.,  9, 4)  was  asssociated  with  him. 
It  seems  strange  that/o9.  does  not  name  llillel, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Pollion  (Antt.,  XV.,  1,  1 ; 
10,  4)  is  llillel.  Hillel  and  Schammai  differed 
so  much  in  disposition  (H.  being  mild,  and  con- 
siderate of  circumstanc4*s ;  S.  severe,  and  rigid 
in  literal  adherence  to  the  law)  that  it  was  natu- 
ral for  them  to  disagree  in  their  expositions  of 
the  law,  but  tbev  never  became  antagonistic. 
Their  disciples,  however,  carried  their  seal  to 
physical  violence.  The  Bath-Kol  (see  Art.) 
decided  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  Hillelians; 
hence  later  rabbins  mostly  adhere  to  IL,  whilst 
the  Caraites  follow  S.  In  his  official  capacity 
H.  was  moderate,  paid  regard  to  circumstances, 
and  zealously  promoted  temporal  reforms  {Bar' 
tolocn,  IL,  791,  &c.).  Thus  he  introduced  the 
perusbol,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  a  debtor 
to  yield  his  claim  to  release  in  the  sabbatical 
year  (Deut.  15  :  1,  Ac.,  Talm.  tract.  Schebiith, 

c.  10;  Rabe,  Misbna,  I.,  142.  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  col.,  1806,  sq.V  In  all  these  things  H. 
did  not  seek  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  put  such 
constructions  upon  it  as  its  true  spirit  justified 
in  the  circumstances:  and  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  Jesus  had  these  reforms  of  H.  in 
view,  in  Matt  5 :  17,  though  he  may  have  meant 
to  condemn  extreme  applications  of  these,  by 
H.'s  disciples.— (See  B A RTOLocci,  Biblioih,  Rab- 
bin,, II.,  783-96.  Wolf.  Biblioth.  Hebr,,  1 1., 
824-28.  Gkiobr,  Commentat,  de  HUlel  et  Scham^ 
mat  in  Ugolini  Thes,  Autiqq.  sacrr,.  Vol.  XXL, 
Col,  MCLXXXI-MCCXII.  Ottonis.  Hist,  doct. 
Misnicorum,  in  Uoolini,  L  c.  Col,  MCXXXIIL, 
sq.    Ottonis,  Lex,  Rabhin,,  276.    Jost,  Gesch. 

d.  Isr.,  &c.,  I.,  157.  Ersch  and  Gruber,  sect, 
IL,  Bd.  8,  p.  450,  &c.  Furst,  Literaturgpsch. 
d.  Juden  in  Asien,  L.  11.  Bibsintbal,  llillel 
d.  Aeltere,  in  the  Bltttter  fUr  Israel's  Ge^^en- 
wart,  &c..  III.,  65,  &c.  Literaturbl.  d.  Orients, 
1848,  No.  43.  44,  46;  1849,  No.  10,  15,  21,  27, 
34,  35,  37,  38). 

A  descendent  of  H.  in  the  10th  generation 
(upon  Qamalid,  see  Art.)  was  Rabbi  Hillel, 
surnamed  *'  the  Prince"  {i,  e,,  pres.  of  the  Snnh.), 
in  the  4th  century.  He  is  supposed  t(»  be 
the  *Ex3c^,  named  by  Epiph,  ado,  Harr,^  IL, 
127,  edition  Paris,  as  converted  to  Christianity 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  Jews  s>iy  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  con- 
secration of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  ceaxed  after 
his  death.  He  rendered  service  to  Jewish  chro- 
nology (see  Era),  —  (See  Bartolocci,  /.  c.  IL, 
797-802.    Wolf,  I.  c,  IL,  829).     Arnold.* 
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Hioidrillli  B,  of  Tamgonft»  Spain,  known  I 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sirioiu^,  B»  of  I 
fiome  (385-398),  in  whioh  S.  arrogates  supreme 
eccl.  authuriiy,  and  seeks  by  flattery  to  gain 
H.'s  cunsent  to  bis  pretensions  (see  Siriciu*, 
Hard.,  ConciL^  T.  I.,  848.  J.  A.  Crajier,  in 
BoMuet.  IV.,  597].  S.» 

HincmaTt  Archbishop  of  Rheims^  an  ecclesi- 
astiual  sutesman,  who  vindicated  the  rights  of 
the  national  Charob,  and  his  See,  witli  wisdom 
and  skill,  sometimes  passionately  and  arrogantly, 
was  born  c.  809.  lie  was  reared  and  educated 
by  Ililduin,  the  learned  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
and  fiiUowed  him  in  his  exile  tu  Sozuny.  Sub- 
sequently U.  returned,  became  canon  of  St. 
Penys,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Lewii)  the  Pious, 
who  employed  him  to  restore  disoipline  in  the 
monastery.  In  845  II.  became  Archb.,  and  distin- 

fuisbed  himself  by  completing  the  cathedral  of 
^beims,  by  his  participation  in  tlie  predestina- 
rian  controversy  (see  GoiUtchalk)  of  that  period, 
and  by  bis  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  his 
Prince  against  papal  axsumptions.  Ilincmar 
adopted  semipeUgian  views,  and  succeeded  in 
having  his  opinions  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
Chiersy,  853  (Mansi,  Concilior,  noca  et  amplUs. 
CW,  AlV.,  920).  Ue  was  thus  brought  into 
a  violent  contest  with  Remigius,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  whom  tho  Synod  of  Valencia  sustained 
by  adopting  the  doctrines  «)f  a  double  predesti- 
nation. Soon  after  this  II.  and  K.  were  recon- 
ciled, and  II.  wrote  the  lost  I/i&6.,  IIL,  Dt 
prasdtsi,  Dei  et  libero  arbitrio^  and  then  his, 
still  extant,  ihsterior  de  prcedest,  Dei  ei  libero 
arbilrio  dise,,  in  Hittcm.  Opp»  ed,  Sirmond,: 
Paris,  1645,  T.  I.).  —  II.'s  energy  in  resisting 

Sapal  assumptions  appears  in  his  letter  to  Ha- 
rian  II.  (see  ArL),  II is  life  was  one  of  agita- 
titm.  Even  his  latter  years  were  disturbed  by 
the  invaufions  of  the  Normans,  which  compelled 
bis  retirement  to  the  forest  regions  beyond  the 
Marne.  Ue  died  882  in  Epernay,  whither  he 
had  transferred  his  See. — (Seie  W.  F.  Gbss,  Merk- 
wUrdigk.  aus  d.  Leben,  oo.,  Uincroars :  Gotc, 

1806).  NBUbBCKBR.* 

Hutomar  of  Laon.  the  nephew,  by  his  mother, 
of  Ilincmar  of  Kheims,  by  whom  he  was  reared 
and  educated,  and  through  whom  he  became  £, 
of  Laon  in  858.  For  a  time  they  stood  in 
friendly  relations;  but  the  nephew  having 
caught  the  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  of  his 
uncle,  soon  rose  up  against  his  authority  as  he 
had  against  Rome's.  He  had,  without  his 
oncle'H  conMent,  accepted  an  abbey  from  Charlos 
the  Bald,  which  lay  out  of  his  province,  and 
often  visited  it,  thus  disregarding  his  metr(»- 
politan,  and  violating  Church  order.  This 
caused  a  breach  between  himself  and  his  uncle, 
whioh  was  widened  by  his  constant  opposition 
to  the  Archb.,  by  harboring  clergymen  whom 
H.  of  R.  had  excommunicated,  and  other  exas- 
perating measures.  To  frequent  citations  to 
appear  before  Synods  he  paid  no  attention,  and 
be  even  threatened  Charles  the  Bald,  who  would 
not  tolerate  his  violent  seisure  of  another  bene- 
fice, that  he  would  join  Lothaire.  Thereupon 
Charles  deprived  him  of  his  abbey  and  the 
revenue  of  his  See.  II.  retaliated  by  placing 
his  diocese  under  an  interdict,  (869)  which, 
however,  the  Archbishop  immediately  annulled. 


Being  now  cited  to  appear  before  a , 
Synod,  he  appealed  to  Pope  Hadiiaii  IL  \m 
Art.).    He  was  imprisoned,  but  liberated  a^ 
after  an  earnest  reproof.     Soon  be  beesK  t> 
volved  in  fresh  disputes  witb  tbe  Archk.  a^ 
declining  to  appear  before  a  proviiidal  Stmi 
sppealed  again  to  the  Pope.     Bat  in  t^  d 
this  appeal,  his  uncle  and  the  King  pn^nci 
charges  against  him  for  inaobordiaatioa.  ui 
other  offences,  and  the  Synod  of  DnsiacoB  4^ 
posed  him  (see  Mansi,  Le^  XV L,  5G9).  Ck«.*k 
had  him  imprisoned.     When   Pupe  John  TUL, 
was   in  France,  878,   he    allowed  H.  to  af 
masses.     He  died   in  882.  —  (See  Scbbucq, 
Kirchengesch.,  XXII.,  176,  &c.).  NKUDBCtn.* 
Hippolytni.— In  order  to  ascertain  the  (aa 
in  the  life  of  Hippi»lytus,  we  mont  set  a»ide  \kt 
legendary  and  confused  accounta  of  a  later  a^ 
and  confine  ourselves  to   the   oldest  sosrw^ 
which  belong  to  the  4th  and  5th  eent.  (f*«ia 
estimate  in  the  traditions  in  DdUinger't  iteu 
and  CaUinlus :  Katisb.,  1853.    Euaebimt  (Ctu  IL 
ti,  20,  22)  is  the  first  to  mention   him  ;  be  nU 
him  Bishop,  but  is  ignorant  of  his  See.    Frsm 
works  which  he  attributes  to  bim,  he  places  bia 
in   the   age  of  Alex.  Severus.     Several  works 
excepted,  Jerome  (Cat,  vir,  iUusir^,  61)  knows 
nothing  more  of  him.    The  Roman  Church  k«>* 
ored  him  as  martyr,  and  cummemoraied  k» 
burial  on  August  13th.     Prudefitiys  (about  4l«C') 
narrates  in  his  Hymnok^  fUfi  erffow^v.  the  cir* 
cutnstances  of  his  martyrdom.    lie  w««  broui^ 
before  the  tribunal  at  Jrortua,  near  Rome.   Hav- 
ing belonged  tu  the  Novatian  party,  be  repeals 
in  view  of  death  )iis  part  in  the  sclijam,  and  ex- 
horts his  adherents  tu  return  to  the  Gatb.  Chor^ 
Hereupon  he  is  condemned,  witb  bitter  ailuaiea 
to  the  mythical  Hippolytns,  to  be  dragged  to 
death  by  horses. — Prudentius  bad  aeen  the  sub' 
terranean  chapel  in  whioh  tho  corpse  of  tbs 
saint  was  buried.    It  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  furnir>hed   with   a  painting  of  his  death. 
There  existed,  therefore,  a  tradition  of  this  kind; 
but  strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether 
it  did  not  originate   in   the  well-known   nirth 
(D6Uinget\  58),    But  that  a  saint,  who.  acoird* 
ing  to  the  poet,  was  one  of  the  moat  honored  si 
Rome,  was  by  a  mere  empty  fiction  conTert«d 
into  a  schismatic,  is  not  to  be  imagined :  heit, 
then,  there  must  be  a  historical  faoL    Trsdttwe, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  canoniaation  by  tiM 
Rom.  Church,  may  have  added  his  ct»nT^r>io& 
before  his  death.  —  We  should  obtain  the  iiiu$t 
reliable   information  concerning    the    lite  sod 
position  of  llippolytus,  if  a  work  belunfced  to 
him,  the  first  book  (»f  which  was  formerly  alr^aij 
known   by  the  name  of  ^Xoaafwfuva ;   and  of 
which  seven  (ttbern,  fn)m  the  4ch  to  the  Iddu 
were  discovered  in  1842  in  Greece,  and  in  ImI 
published  with  the  t>ther  by  £.  Miller,  ufidcr 
the  title  'Qptyeyov^  ^iXoao^^f»a  ^  amro  9us^ 
'uoioiay  %icyjto(«  nt  Oxford.     Style,  metiHiU  vd 
thought,  indicate  that  Origen  was  not  the  aatbiv. 
Baur  (Theol.  Jahrb.,  I85o)  has  attributf>d  ibea 
to  the  prenbyter  Caius  (see  Art,).   But  tliis  »a|K 
position  is  billed  upon  the  remark  of  Pkf>tta5» 
that  Caius  had  written  a  work,  f«<^    r^s  rvi 
Ttwtof  ovoMi,  which  the  author  of  tbe  2lr72«(. 
B.  10,  calls  his  own.     But  Photiua  aseertai  t^ 
authorship  of  Caius,  not  from  the  book  it^eli^ 
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t  merely  from  a  merj^inal  note  of  a  oopyist 
1  that  we  know  of  Caius  from  Eusebius  (Cb. 
,,  2,  25  ;  3, 28)  is  against  the  supposition.    He 
.d  written  a  work  against  the  Alontanists ;  the 
lier  author  dismisses  them  with  (be  remark, 
at  it  wae  not  worth  the  paina  to  describe  them, 
liua  had  very  peculiar  opinions  of  Cerinthus, 
d  would  not,  setting  these  aside,  have  merely 
pied  the  account  of  Irenssus,  as  was  done  by 
e  other  ;  one  of  these  opinions  was,  that  Cerin- 
us  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
e  other  aecribed  to  John. — On  the -other  band, 
ere  are  weii^hty  reasons  which  lead  to  the  con- 
a(«ion  that   Ilippolytus  was  the  author  of  the 
3rk.      In    1551  a  statue  was  dug  up  in  the 
cality  of  the  chapel  of  H.,  which  represents 
m  as  sitting  uptm  a  ^popof,  upon  the  back  of 
bich  was  a  catalogue  of  bis  works,  in  which  is 
und  the  book  Htpi  tw  rta^tof.   But  if  this  work 
•longs  to   II.,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
*y7[Oi  also   belongs  to  him.    This  is  further 
rt»ven  from  the  contents  of  the  huyxPi  taken  in 
mnectiun  with  the  remark  of  Prudentius,  that 
'..  belonged  to  the  Novatiun  party :  fur  the  book 
lows  that  the  author  was  at  variance  with  the 
ilini^  party  at  Rome  on  account  of  Novatian 
rinciples.    Photius  himself  indirectly  confirms 
lis  supposition.      lie  describes  (Cod,,  121)  a 
nail  wurk  of  IL,  which  seems  to  have  briefly 
reated  of  the  same  heresies,  which  are  treated 
f  more  at  large  in  the  tuyx^.    But  in  the  pre- 
kce  to  the  same  the  auth(»r  sa^s  that  he  nad 
rritten  a  polemical  work  of  similar  design  but 
lore   compendious.     These  reasons,  to  which 
ibers  might  be  added  (see  Jacdbi*9  papers  in 
be  deiitHch.  Zeitschr.  fUr  chrij*tl.  Wissensch.  u. 
hristl.  Leb..  1851,  No.  25:  1853,  No.  24).  have 
»d  most  investigators  of  the  subject  to  conclude 
n  favor  of  II.  (Dunkbr,  in  d.  Giitt.  gel.  Anzeig., 
851;   BuNBEN,  Hipp,   and   his  aite,  4  vols.: 
^nd..  1852;  Gibsblbr,  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1853; 
iiTscHL,  theol.  Jabrb.  v.  Baur  u.  Zeller,  1854 ; 
)oLLiNGBR,  li  c),  —  From   these   premises   his 
ife  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.   He 
fas  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century, 
)robably  in  the  West:  he  had  listened,  as  be 
'eniarks  in  the  shorter  polemical  work  (Phol, 
*-od.^  \2\\  to  Irenseus,  and  hence  bad  probably 
risited  him  at  Lyons.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
id  cent,  we  find  bim  at  Rome  as  presbyter,  and 
bighly  honored  for  his  learning  and  activity. 
He  participated  with  much  earnestness  in  the 
moral  and  doctrinal  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
M  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  of  the  West, 
belped  to  direct  its  movements.     The  violent 
pasHover  controversies  under' Victor  were  previ- 
ous to  the  Age  of  bis  maturity,  but  he  afterwards 
asserted  the  custom  contended  for  by  Victor. 
With  the  successors  of  the  latter,  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  he  differed  on  important  points 
of  discipline  and  doctrine.     With  many,  at  that 
time,  very  rigid  principles  were  entertained,  not 
without  the  influence  of  Montanism,  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the/opst;  and  since  the  per- 
secutions of  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla  nad 
led  many  to  deny  their  faith,  the  quention  at 
Home  also  had  become  an  urgent  one.    The 
principles  subsequently  represented  by  Nova- 
tian and  his  party,  that  the  Church  should  be 
pure,  and  ezcludo  those  guilty  of  mortal  sins, 


became  current.    II.  approved  of  them,  whilst 
Callistus  then  already  followed  the  milder  course 
afterwards  adopted  b^  Rome.    Another  point  of 
dispute  was  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  in  which 
II.  was  less  liberal  than  Callistus.     But  the 
special  point  of  difference  between  them  was  a 
doctrinal  one.     Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  fa* 
vored  the  patnpassian  doctrine;  to  which,  whilst 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  yet  undefined, 
many,  especially  in  the   nest,  were  inclined. 
According  to  II.,  Callistus  regarded  the  divine 
in  Christ  as  God  the  Father.    Ilippolytus,  on 
the  contrary,  defended  the  subordination  theory 
of  the  Trinity,  which  was  at  the  time  the  most 
prevalent  one.    If  he  charged  his   opp<ment8 
with  the  Noisiian  heresy,  they  called  him  and 
his  party  ditheists,  since  they  worshipped  a 
second  God  in  the  hypostatical  and  subordinated 
logos.    Amid  these  conflicts  H.  was  also  fur* 
nished  with  weapons  by  the  earlier  life  of  Cal- 
listus; for  although   he  may  have  given   too 
strong  a  coloring  to  his  representations,  yet  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  charges  against 
Callistus  were  m  hollv  unfounded.  —  Before  the 
open  rupture  Ilippolytus  was  evidently  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Rom.  clergy. 
In  the  Ixtyxoi^  written  .after  the  separation,  be 
describes  himself  as  a  successor  of  the  apostle^, 
participant  in  the  df;i;wpaf  f^ia  and  doctrine,  and  A 
watchman  of  the  Church  ;  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  binhop.     But  where  was  bia 
See  ?    The  tradition  which  is  followed  bv  Pra- 
deatius,  says  at  Portus,  near  Rome:  for  he  evi- 
dently means  to  say,  that  after  Rome  bad  been 
satiated  with  blood,  the  judges  Went  to  Portus 
in  ttrder  there    to    continue  the  persecution. 
Nothing  justifies  the  hypothesis  that  Roman 
Christians,  and  Ilippolytus  among  them,  were 
dragged  to  Portus  to  be  condemned  there.    Nor 
is  the  objection  of  weight,  that  Portus  was  an 
insignificant  place,  and  was  not  until  the  4th 
cent,  erected  into  a  bishopric:   for  from  our 
scanty  accounts  nothing  certain  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  size  of  Portus.     And  besides,  in 
that  age  there  were  many  rural  bishops  located 
in  small  towns.     And  even  if  it  could  be  proven 
that  no  Roman  Bishop  lived  there  befiire  the 
4th  cent.,  it  would  still  be  not  improbable  that 
a  schismatic  party  might  have  formed  a  Church 
there  under  a  Bishop :  for  that  Novatianism  was 
spreading  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  is  evident 
from   the  epistles  of   Cornelius  and  Cyprian. 
We  might  then  conclude  Ilippolytus  to  have 
been  Bishop  of  Portus,  which  would  solve  more 
than  one  difficulty,  if  the  Kcy;to{«  the  authentio 
testimony,  were  not  unfavorable  to  this.     For 
according  to  it,  Ilippolvtus  evidently  stood  at 
Rome  itself,  at  the  bead  of  a  party  oppoged  by 
Callistus ;  and  it  would  be  unaccountable  in 
bim  to  leave  his  party  to  itself  and  retire  to 
such  a  narrow  field  as  Portus.     Nor  does  he 
give  the  least  intimation  of  this.     The  most 
natural  conclusic  n  then  is,  that  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  book  he  was  yet  at  Rome.    To 
solve  the  difficulties  by  making  bim,  as  is  done 
by  Bunsen,  presbyter  at  Rome  and  Bishop  of 
Portus,  would  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical 
custom  of  the  3d  century. — If  according  to  this 
he  was  Bishop  at  Rome,  it  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  a  movement  so  closely  allied  to  the 
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Nn^atian  oontroTeny  should  find  no  mention  in 
ezisunj;  courses ;  and  that  neither  Jerome  nor 
Prudentius  should  have  known  au);l^  of  his 
epidoopate  at  Rome.     But  the  testimony  of  the 
hayx'^  cannot  be  invalidated  by  this  circum- 
stance. —  Of  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  II.  we 
derive  an  incident  from  an  old  catalogue  of 
Rctm.  Bttihops,  which  says :  PnUianuM,  ann.  Y., 
«i.  II.,  d,  VII.,  FuU  temporiim^  Alexandria,  a 
eons.  Pbinp^ani  et  Peligniani  (231).     Eo  tem» 
pott  FbiUianus  tpiscojnu  et  Yppolilm  presbyter 
exoles  sunt  deporUUi  in  Sardinta  in  ituttta  noeiva 
Severe  ei  QuitUino  cons.  (235).     In  eadem  insula 
diseineius,  IV.,  kl.  Ocibr.  et  loco  ^us  ordinaius 
est  Anikeros,  XL,  kL  Dec,  cons.  ss.  (235).     If 
the  Ilippolytus  here  mentioned  was  the  same 
with  our  Ilippolytus,  we  learn  from  it  that  he 
was  banished  to  Sardinia,  but  nothinjc  more. 
The  reading  discinctus  est  seems  to  be  corrupt, 
since  it  gives  no  meaning :  it  was  most  probably 
drfundns  est    But  if  the  author  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  Ilippolytus,  he  would 
most  likely  have  mentioned  it  also.   Like  others, 
Ilippolytus  also  may  have  returned  from  Sar- 
dinia, which  would  agree  very  well  with  the 
account  of  Prudentius  concerning  his  death,  if 
this  account  were  onlv  more  probable.  —  With 
Ireneus,  his  teacher,  Ilippolytus  shares  a  prac- 
tical character,  the  general  method  and  degree 
of  cultivation,  and  man^  specific  ideas.    lie  is 
calm,  unini passioned,  simple;  of  much  erudi- 
tion, well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
phers;   and    although  without    a  speculative 
talent,  yet  not  without  acuteness  in  the  eoui- 
parison  of  philosophical  and  heretical  ideas. 
Uis  opposition  to  philosophy  is  almost  as  severe 
as  that  of  TertuUtan,  although  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  system  he  uses  many  definitions ; 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
oriticised  it  more  mildly,  if  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  had  not  made  use  of  it.    The  leading 
ideas  of  his  system  are  the  following.    The 
absolute  Ood,  conditioned  by  nothing  external 
to  himself,  who  is  e^iatence  in  its  strictest  sense, 
conceived  within  himself  the  Logos ;  who,  in- 
olttded  within  him,  was  the  sum  of  the  ideas 
aotualised  by  the  creation;  distinct  from  the 
reason  of  the  Father,  but  not  ignorant  of  it,  and 
taking  up  within  himself  the  will  of  the  Father. 
He  came  forth  from  the  Father  to  a  separate 
existence,  and  as  the  first-born  became  the  agent 
of  the  creation,  forming  on  the  command  of  the 
Father  everything  according  to  the  divine  ideas. 
The  elements  of  existence  are  fire  and  spirit, 
water  and  earth.     The  angels  and  stars  he 
formed  of  fire  and  spirit:  man,  as  the  lord  of 
the  world,  he  composed  of  all  the  elements. 
Since  man  was  compounded  and  not  simple,  he 
was  subject  to  disKolution,  t.  e.,  death.     God 
could,  if  he  had  so  willed,  have  made  him  divine 
and  immortal,  like  his  Son :  but  man  was  by 
obedience  to  make  himself  worthy  of  an  immor- 
tal and  divine  existence.    Gud  gave  him  a  free 
will,  without  which  he  would  have  been  a  sor- 
Tant,  not  a  lord.      But  in  this,  also,  lay  his 
capability  to  do  evil ;  for  God  is  good  and  created 
man  good,  and  the  evil  would  not  have  been,  if 
man  by  his  own  act  had  not  produced  it.    The 
law  was  given  to  him  as  a  bridle  and  spur,  and 
his  training,  by  means  of  it,  was  directed  through 


all  ages  by  the  Lo;:^.    Moses  and  oAer  ri^ 
ecus  and  godly  men  gave    ao    bonorabl*  bd 
righteous  law,  and  prophesied   of  the  fbic^ 
Through  them  the  Logos,  by  the  oamaaaA  i. 
God,  desired  to  bring  man  back  to  obedmo. 
not  by  force  enslaving  him,  bat  by  a  free  ebe«r 
ence.    But  in  the  last  times  the  Father  eat  tbe 
Logos  himself,  in  order  that  be  might  not  »p»3k 
by  a  dark  prophetic  word,    bat   by  a  ricitU 
manifestation.     He  received    a  body  from  t^ 
yirgin ;  a  com  moo  human  nature,  but  in  recevf^ 
originality.     lie  passed  through  every  a^  d 
humanity  that  he  might  be  a  law  for  every  afc 
hold  up  to  all  his  humanity  as  the  aim  of  tbfir 
labors,  and  show  that  God  created  nothing  erk 
If  his  humanity  had  not  been  the  same  as  <m 
own,  he  would  in  vain  have  required  i»  to  fol- 
low him.     For  this  reason  be  endured  &tic3c, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  sleep,  did  Dot  resist  raffo- 
ing,  yielded  unto  death,  brought  immort^Htr 
to  light,  and  in  ererything  gave  an  exam  f^ 'a 
his  own  humanity,  that  we  might  not  daFpair 
in  suffering,  but  expect  the  same  for  ourvehet. 
Through  his  doctrine  and  the  ordinance,  to  wu^ 
man  of  sin  in  baptism,  Christ   by  bis  diruie 
power  renews  our  old  man    according  to  hit 
image.    We  must,  however,  know  ourselves  bj 
knowing  God  our  creator ;  fur  whoever  ko«ivi 
himself  and  worships  God,  is   knowm  of  his. 
Whoeyer  follows  the  love  of  Christ,  attains  oot? 
immortality  fur  body  and  noul,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  communion  with  God,  the  heritage  of 
Christ,  and  freedom  from  passions  and  suflTenogs. 
He  is  made  a  god  unto  the  honor  of  Ood  :  bat 
heathens  and  heretics  are  oaat  into  the  fi^iy 
lake,  whither  the  light  and   the  Toice  of  the 
Logos  never  penetrates ;  and  where  the  w^renp^ 
angel  of  the  abyss  ever  threatens  them. — Of 
the  works  of  Hippolytus  the  iKtyxof  is  to  us  tfee 
most  important.    Its  design  is  to  combat  berptr, 
especially  that  of  Gnosticism.      Like  Irencas 
and  Tertullian,  only  more  extensively  and  ia 
detail,  Hippolvtus  shows  the  organic  oonnectios 
between  the  heathen  philosophies  and  Gmtfd- 
cisro.     He  thinks  that  the  pride  of  tbe  Goo^tki 
can  be  humbled  only  when  it  is  shown  to  thea 
that  the  pretentious  revelations  of  their  mj>«te- 
ries  are  to  be  found,  and  even  with  greater  truth, 
in  heathenism.     With  him  no'  other  refutatioa 
of  heresy  is  needed  than  to  trace  it  thos  to  its 
source.     He  therefore  uses  but  few  argoraena 
from  the  received  orthodoxy,  but  is  content  wUli 
the  portrayal  of  heathen  and  heretical  theories, 
and  concludes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  own 
system.    This  setting  aside  of  his  own  refi€^ 
tions  makes  his  portrayal  of  heresies  all  the  mete 
valuable.     It  consists,  also,  mostly  of  excerpts 
from  Gnostic  literature,  which  he  could  gatiier 
at  Rome  better  than  at  most  other  placet^.    N(^ 
little  of  what  belongs  to  this  department  vf 
learn  only  from  him,  and  thus  obtain  a  dt^v- 
able  complement  to  the  other  repiirts.    The  fint 
four  books   treat  of   heathenism.      The   firvt, 
named,  by  himself  perhaps,  ^iXooofov/scva,  pre« 
a  sketch   of  the   philosophies.     Those  of  tb« 
Greeks  are  classified  as  the  physical,  ethical 
and  dialetical.     These  are  followed  by  the  Irniu 
and  Druid  doctrines,  and  by  an  extract  from  tbe 
thengony  of  Uesiod.     The   second   and    thir^ 
books  are  lost    The  fourth  deecribea  the  Chal* 
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se  wisdom,  tii.,  Mtrolojiy,  the  art  of  takini^ 
le  borosoope,  the  meftning  and  influence  of 
le  constelUtions,  especially  of  the  signs  of  the 
)diac  upon  those  born  under  them,  the  art  of 
lagio  and  its  means,  etc.,  and  thus  gives  us  a 
eep  view  of  the  morals  of  the  age.  After  this 
re  given  some  statements  from  pagan  meta- 
hjsics,  especially  of  the  Egyptians  ;  extracts 
om  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratus,  and 
nally  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers, 
ith  a  reference  to  the  influence  which  they 
ad  upon  the  heretics.  In  the  fifth  book  he  turns 
irectjy  to  the  heretics.  He  begins  with  the 
iphites»  who  take  up  the  entire  book.  Here 
re  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
us  kinds  of  them;  such  as  the  Naassenes, 
^eratics,  Sethians,  Justin  the  Gnostic,  etc.  In 
be  sixth  book  follows  the  sect  of  Simonians ; 
fter  which,  in  order  to  pass  over  to  the  Valen- 
inian  doctrines,  he  describes  those  of  Pytha- 
;oras  as  their  chief  source.  Very  important 
Dr  a  proper  development  of  this  school  is  his 
emark  that  it  was  divided  into  an  Italian  and 
)riental  branch,  and  that  the  latter  was  more 
iucetic  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
ban  the  former.  The  seventh  book  commences 
rith  the  system  of  Basilides,  of  which  he  gives 
n  entirelv  new  account  (see  Art  BasUides, 
Uho  G.  Vhlhom,  das  Basilid.  S^st. :  Ootting., 
855).  Among  the  other  Gnostic  systems  de- 
cribed  in  this  book,  the  account  of  the  Marci- 
nite  system  alone  gives  us  new  information. 
Imong  the  Gnostics  enumerated  in  the  8th 
»ook,  be  gives  information  of  a  party  previously 
in  known  to  us,  which  are  related  to  the  Valen* 
inians,  and  called  by  him  dooetics.  He  also 
reats  in  it  of  Monolmos  the  Arab,  Ilermogenes, 
lie  Quartodecimans,  and  Montanists.  In  the 
kintb  book  he  describes  the  heresy  which  had 
•dected  him  most,  and  which  he  therefore  con- 
roverts  with  an  overrated  importance  and  pas- 
ionateness,  vis.,  the  Patripassians.  He  com- 
pares their  doctrine  with  that  of  Ileraclitus,  con- 
erning  whom  he  furnishes  us  with  several  new 
^nd  important  fragments.  Concerning  the  Patri- 
>a88ian  doctrine  and  its  derivation  from  NoStus, 
te  was  among  the  ancients  already  the  chief 
ource.  But  more  important  than  this  is  his 
iccount  of  events  in  the  Rom.  Church,  which 
brows  an  unlooked-for  light  upon  the  condition 
•f  the  Rom.  Church,  and  the  development  of 
loctrine.  What  he  says  concerning  the  con- 
lection  of  the  Elkesaites  with  Rome  is  also 
rorthy  of  consideration,  on  account  of  their  re- 
ation  to  other  Ebionite  phenomena.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  description  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
eoth  book  he  furnishes  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
mce  a  summary  of  the  Ist  and  5th  to  the  ninth 
)ook,  and  concludes  with  a  confession  of  his 
*aith.  Since  this  abbreviated  form  was  more 
convenient,  and  the  interest  in  the  ancient  here- 
•ios  became  diminished,  this  latter  book  was 
be  more  frequently  consulted.  This  helped 
iUo  to  render  the  entire  work  less  known. — The 
;>eriod  in  which  the  whole  work  was  written, 
teems  to  have  been  about  234. — Under  the  name 
)f  a  homily  against  Noetus  a  fragment  was  pub- 
lished by  L,  Holstenius,  which  has  been  re- 
carded  as  a  part  of  the  work  against  heresies. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 


hjy3t<K*  though  it  may  be  by  the  same  author. 
Eusebius  (Ch.  II.,  5,  28)  furnishes  from  the 
work  of  an  unmentioned  author  against  the 
Artemonites  a  fragment,  which  has  been  attrir 
buted  to  Hippolytus,  though  apparently  without 
convincing  reasons.  So,  also,  the  work  *ata 
Bi^purof  xtu  *Hxtx(K  seems  to  belong  to  a  later 
theology. — Jerome  mentions  a  work  on  anti- 
christ, which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  pub- 
lished by  Guidius  in  1661.  Another  fragment, 
mentioned  in  the  codex,  Kfpi  ^op  Ha»t6f  Kpo$ 
nxoriMtt,  was  very  probably  the  conclusion  of 
the  book  ttioi  t^s  tov  tiianrtbi  owMft  The  statue 
also  bears  the  title  6f  a  work,  i<pofpff(tix6(  Hfoi 
SfjS^pfifoy,  probably  the  same  with  the  letter 
Hpoi  ^ootXida  rtra,  mentioned  by  Theodoret. 
The  seat  of  the  statue  bears,  moreover,  the  ptts- 
chal  cyclus  of  sixteen  years  calculated  by  Hip- 
polytus in  the  1st  year  of  At.  Severns,  and  the 
titles  of  a  number  of  doctrinal,  historical,  exe- 
getical,  and  homiletical  works,  which  have 
perished.  The  work  named  Htpi  aropiOfiatMir 
iatws'tcfUxfl  f(apd6o6is  was  evidently  not  written 
by  him  in  its  present  form.  Jerome  also  men* 
tions  a  number  of  commentaries  to  Did  Test, 
books,  and  one  on  the  Apocalypse.  —  (See 
BuNSBN,  Hippolytus,  Ac. ;  Cave,  Script,  eceles,, 
I.,  48,  Ed.  of  /.  A.  Fabricius,  Hamb.,  1718, 
2  tom.  fol.  For  his  life  and  writings,  C.  G. 
IIjbnbll,  de  Hippoiylo:  Goeting.,  18S8.  E.  F. 
Km  MIL,  de  Hippcl,  vU,  et  9cripL :  Jena,  1839 ; 
Sbinbckb,  Ub.  Leb.  u.  Sohrift.  des  H.  in  Illgeos 
Zeitschr.  fUr  hist  Theol.,  1842.  3d  number. 
AssBMANNi,  Bihlioth,  OrietUaL,  III.,  I.  Also 
the  works  already  mentioned). 

Jacobi.  —  Reinecke, 
Hiram,  originally  the  name  of  a  Phoenician 
deity  (Mover's  Ph(5niz..  I.,  505).  The  Pheen. 
form  is  Hirom  (cf.  1  Kings  5 : 1, 2,  7 ;  7 :  40), 
the  Hebrew  Hiram  or  Huram  (2  Cbron.  2 :  3), 
the  Greek  ETptt/AOf  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  1,  17,  &c.),  Efp»- 
fjLOf  (Antt.  8,  2.  6),  Xi^  (LXX.).  X^fum 
(Herod,  7,  98;  Stnkbll,  p.  343),  and  even 
X6vfM9  lEupoUm,  in  Eusbb.  prasp,  to,  9,  34).  In 
the  Bible  we  meet  it  as  the  name  of  a  kins  oi 
Tyre,  a  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Jose- 
phus  (I.  c.)  reports  that  he  succeeded  his  father, 
Abibaal,  and  reached  the  age  of  53  years ;  hav- 
ing reigned  from  1023-990  (1033-999,  Ewald; 
or  980-947,  Mover's  L  c).  Under  him  Tyre 
reached  its  highest  prosperity.  He  engaged  in 
magnificent  architectural  projects,  both  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  embellishment  of 
temples.  He  built  new  temples  for  Heraoles- 
Melcart  and  Astarte,  and  adorned  that  of  Zeus- 
Baalsamim  with  such  splendor  that  Herod. 
(2,  44)  speaks  of  it  with  admiration,  and  whioh 
later  Phosn.  traditions  partly  refer  to  Solomon's 
gratitude  for  Hiram's  assistance  in  the  erection 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (EupoUm,  et  Theo- 
phU,  ap,  Euseb,  I,  c).  He  also  endeavored  to 
eive  increased  stability  to  his  kingdom,  re-sub- 
dued the  Chittim  (Cyprians),  and  managed  to 
secure  the  poliucal  superiority  which  Tyre  had 
recently  acquired.  David's  successful  wars  had 
promoted  Phoenicia's  prosperity  by  securing  to 
It  an  extensive  trade.  Suiitaining  amicable  re- 
lations with  Israel,  whioh  remained  undisturbed 
through  Solomon's  reign,  there  was  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  nations  (2  Sam. 
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6 :  11 ;  1  Chron.  14 : 1.  The  seeming  ohrono- 
Ipgionl  difficulty  in  Samuel's  account  is  relieved 
by  remembering  that  he  groups  classes  of  events 
with  less  regard  to  time.  (1  Kings  5 :  15,  21). 
In  Solomon's  fourth  year  (Hiram's  llth,  1 
Kings  6:1;  Jos.  And.  8,  3,  1)  he  began  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  H.  for  materials  and  workmen  (1 
Kings  5 :  15,  &o. ;  2  Chron.  2 : 1,  &o.).  H.  sent 
him  a  skilful  arti6cer,  who  did  the  ornamental 
work  for  the  edifice.  His  name  was  likewise 
Hiram,  the  son  of  a  Tyrian  brass  founder,  who 
had  married  an  Isr.  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(1  Kings  7:13,  Ac.;  2  Chron.  2:12,  Ac.; 
4 :  16.  See  Beriheetu  on  these  texts,  p.  253,  Ac.) 
For  these  services  Sol.  paid  11.  a  fixed  amount 
of  8Uple  products  (2  Chron.  2:9;  1  Kings 
5  :  25).  H.  also  loaned  S.  money,  for  which 
20  cities  of  Galilee  were  ceded  to  him  (1  Kings 
9 :  10,  Ac.).  During  this  period  they  united  in 
commercial  enterprines  (see  Ophir),  Phoen. 
tradition  further  reports  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  1,  17)  a 
correspondence  between  S.  and  H.,  in  which  S. 
proposed  riddles  which  Hiram  could  not  solve, 
iind  so  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
forfeit  At  length  a  Plioen.  sage  outwitted  S., 
and  won  back  the  money  which  H.  had  lost. 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Uiram ;  but  this  munt  have  been  in  bis  lat^r 
years  (ChaeiUM  et  Menand,  ap.  Tatian.  or  c, 
Orcte,  \  37;  Cfcm.  Al,  strom,  I.,  {  114 ;  1  Kings 
11 : 1, 5).  H.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Balea- 
tar.  His  sepulchre  is  still  pointed  out  at  Tyre 
(RoBiNSOK,  Pal.).  —  Towara  the  close  of  the 
Chald.-Babyl.  empire,  there  reigned  in  Tyre  a 
Hiram  II.,  551-532  B.  C,  Jos.  c.  Ap,  1.  21),  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  —  (See  Ewald,  Oesch. 
Isr.  iii..  1,  pp.  28,  83.  Mover's,  ii.,  1,  p.  326, 
Ac.,  466,  Ac.).  RUiTscHi.* 

Hita  (Juan  Ruiz  (2e),  a  Spanish  priest  and 
poet,  who  composed  his  poems  during  a  threat- 
ened imprisonment  by  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, in  consequence  of  slanderous  accusations. 
From  his  poems,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  at 
Ouadalaxara  or  Alcala  de  Henares  (c.  1300^ 
1310).  Clarus  ascribes  eminent  talent  to  him,  for 
his  age,  and  Wolf  places  his  jyoems  on  a  parallel 
with  Don  Quixotte.  He  designed  his  poems  to 
be  a  mirror  of  the  arts  and  perils  of  carnal  love, 
combined  wit  with  earnestness,  and  abounded 
in  allegories. — (See  L.  Clarus,  Span.  Literatur 
im  Mittelalter,  Mains  1846, 1.,  398-427.) 

Th.  Pbessbl.* 

BSttiteS,  a  Canaanite  nation,  dwelling  in 
that  countrv  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  10: 15; 
15  :  20),  and  holding  the  district  around  Hebron, 
where  Abraham  bought  ground  from  them 
(Gen.  ^  I  3-15).  In  Isaac's  time  they  were 
still  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  After  Israel's  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  they  occupied  the  hill-country 
with  the  Amorites,  as  far  as  Bethel  (Numl). 
13  :  30 ;  Jud|;es  1 :  26).  The  Israelites  subdued 
them,  but  did  not  exterminate  them  (Judges 
3:5;  1  Kings  10 :  29) ;  they  even  had  petty 
kings,  but  tributarv  to  Solomon  (2  Kings  7:6; 
1  Kings  9 :  20).  They  seem  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  disturbances  under  Saul,  already, 
to  re-establish  a  small  kingdom,  near  Syria, 
which  subsequently  strove  to  become  indepen- 
dent (2  Kings  7 :  o).  There  they  maintained 
themselves  until  after  the  exile.    At  times  they 


and  the  Amorites  are  named  for  Gaaaanlne 
general  (Josh.  1 :  4;  Ssek.  16 :  3«  45). 


,  a  Canaanite  nation,  first  mtmeA  « 
Jacob's  time,  when  th<'y  held  Sichcm  in  ecsBi 
Palestine   (Gen.  10 :  17  ;    34  :  2).      Wkm  m 
Israelites  took  Canaan,  the  people  9i  Olbm 
were  called  Hivites  (Josh.  9:7;  11 :  19).  Asv 
ther  portion  of  them  dwelt  on  the  north  ud$  -^f 
Ilermon   (J<nih.   11:3)   and    aroond  Lebutc 
(Judges  3  :  3).   As  no  Uivite  ktn|^  is  meate^^i, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  thej  had  arepablktc- 
arist<icratic  form  of  government  (cf.  Josh.  9:  IL 
EwALD,  Isr.  Gesob.,  I.,  283,  286).     Those  tb^ 
ing  in  the  south  came  under  Hebrew  dooiiaML 
and  embraced    the  Jewish    religion   (3  Saa. 
21:1,  4;  Josh.  9:21,  27),  and  even  beeax-^ 
absorbed  in  that  nation.     Those  in  tbr  nor.z 
maintained  themselves  in  cides  near  Tyr?,  u 
the  time  of  the  kings.  VAtHfKcki.^ 

Hobah,  s  Syrian  town  north  of  Darassrs. 
whither  Abraham  pursued  Chedoriaomer  n^ 
his  confederates  (Gen.  14  :  15).  Donnsr  t^ 
earlier  Christian  period  there  was  etill  a  vilU;:^ 
of  that  name  north  of  DamaseoSy  inhaVitei 
by  Ebionites,  who  observed  Jewish  oustom*. 

VAIHMfCKK.* 

HoUandf  historical  and  ataii^ieai. —  Umier 
the  Spanisb-Hapsburg  dynasty,  17  Ketheriaed 
provinces  were  united.    Of  these   only  ei^t 
Dolonged   to   Holland  proper;   tIz. :    lioIUrid 
Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Guelders,  ZUtphen,  Grooin^ee, 
Friesland,  and    Up.  Yssel:    the   others  were 
Belgic,    During  the  entire  15th  oenL,  vbrck 
produced  such  distinguished  Refc^mers  bef<«v 
the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  these  coeo- 
tries  were  approaching  towards  a  Refbrmatioa 
The  influence  exerted  by  Cfetri  Grade  (boni 
1340),  of  the  Fratres  Communis  Ftlce,  the  6ff- 
hards  and  Lollards,  of  men  like  JoAm  i».  Wesfd, 
is  well  known.    On  a  soil  so  well  prepu^,  Ami 
amid  a  people  so  generally  educated,'  the  Refurs- 
ation  was  naturally  received  with  great  fanr. 
The  commercial  connections  of  the  people,  sa<i 
the  foreign  merchants  settled  among  them,  u 
also  the  hired  soldiery,  wero  of  no  little  impnn* 
anoe  for  the   spread  of  the  Reformation  («ee 
Strada,  de  UUo  Belg,,  T.  1,  76.)     The  FVmitt 
nobles,  who  studied   in  great  numbers  at  Ge- 
neva, brought  Calvinism  into  the  conntry,  vhidi 
was  soon  deeply  penetrated  with  refimnatnfT 
ideas.    Charles  V.  did  not  remain  inaetiTti.   Is 
March,  1520,  he  published  the  first  of  his  ha- 
barous  edicts,  which  were  followed    by  rainr 
others.     The  last  of  them   appeared    in   I55i> 
(see  Gachaed,  Corrtap,  de  FhiL   II.,   Bms^ 
1848,  T.  I.,  p.  105-«).     As  their  first  vtetios, 
Henry  Voea  and  JoAn  E»ch  were  burnt  at  Bn»- 
sels,  July  2,  1523.    Soon,  of  c«mrse,  anabapds: 
tendencies  mingled  with   the   religions  m^yft- 
ment,  which  at  first  also  had  a  tint  of  Lntb'^ 
anism.     Later,  however,  the  Protestantisoi  «f 
the  country  bore  a  decidedly  Calvinistie  eban^ 
ter.*  The  influence  of  the  English  exil^  dans| 


*  See  Comtjo,  Smmaric  d*  Uu  gwtmu  etv.  die  FkmiA 
Fr.  transl.,  pp.  8|  10.  Qmiccinrdim,  wbo  Uvrd  iD«n 
than  40  yeara  in  the  Ketherlandt,  saja  that  tber«  wti 
■earcoly  a  peaaant  wbo  eoald  not  read. 

'  Ola/«ifii4rmH«  omnium  ptnt  eorda  oeewpaviC.  1*1^ Sol 
V.  Zuiohem  to  J.  Hopper.    Sec  Epp.  ad  Hoppw  cp.  H 
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e  reign  of  Mary  Tador,  as  aliio  of  the  Re- 
rmed  churoheB  of  France,  mast  be  regarded 

by  no  means  iili^t.  —  Notwithstanding  his 
^r,  Gharlee  V.  had  to  confess  at  the  end  of 
a  life  that  his.  efforts  to  check  the  growth  of 
reey  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  vain, 
klvinists  and  Reformed  are  from  this  time  the 
mmon  names  of  the  Protestants  in  the  coun- 
fm  In  the  southern  provinces  Calvinism  met 
th  ita  earliest  favor  and  spread.  Its  bead- 
lATters  at  first  were  Flanders,  Hennegau,  Ar- 
ts, and  the  provinces  bordering  on  France. 
om  hence  it  spread,  under  the  influence  of 
itinguished  Galvmist  theologians  and  states- 
sn,  to  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  other  countries. 
I  rough  the  auspices  of  the  Calvin  ist  preacher 
tifus,  and  composed  by  Mamix  v.  Si.  Aide- 
nde,  a  Calvinist  Flemish  noble,  the  cele- 
iLted  '*  Compromise  "  was  effected.  A  Walloon 
eacher,  Ouido  de  Brts,  in  company  with  seve- 
1   others,  composed  the  "eatiJes»io  Rdgica" 

the  basis  of  the  French  '*  confeanon  defoi " 
se  ti.rt.Belg,  Conf.),  In  the  prefatory  apology, 
e  number  of  Netherland  Reformed  is  alreiMy 
ti  mated  at  100,000.  This  confession  was  re- 
icd  in  I56I,  and  sent  to  Philip  II.  On  the 
sis  of  it,  the  first  Netherland  Synod  was  as- 
m  bled  at  Teu :  it  was  adopted  formally  as  the 
^therland  confession  by  the  Antwerp  Synod 

1566.  The  Church  of  the  Netherlands  thus 
tered  the  ranks  of  the  other  Protestant 
lurches.  The  congregations  constituted  them- 
Ives  thoroughly  on  Calvinist  principles,  with 
store,  elders,  and  deacons,  under  the  snper- 
sion  of  presbyteries,  and  of  provincial  synods: 
lich  latter  were  also  constituted  in  the  South, 
in  Tournay  and  Armantiere.  Characteristic  of 
o  spirit  of  these  churches  is  resolution  2d  of  the 
'nod  of  Tournay  (1563),  which  says:  ^*(iu*on 
ivera  le  conseil  de  ceux  de  Oeneve."  The  most 
Diprehensive  church  constitution  of  this  age 
contained  in  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Ant- 
irp  of  May  1, 1564  (see  Sist  and  Roycuirds, 
3derl.  Arch,  voor  Rerk.  Qesch.,  1849,  IX., 
L41).  —  When  the  Calvinists  had  become  the 
edominant  party  in  the  Netherlands,  they 
>od  opposed  to  their  enemies  in  complete  or- 
.nization.  In  many  large  cities  they  had  a 
Date  and  a  kind  of  lower  house,  composing 
e  consistory,  which  latter  was  subject  to  that 

Aniwerpf  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Refurma- 
m.  They  formed  in  their  totality  an  indepen-« 
nc  Reformed  republic.  Unwavering  in  their 
inciples,  they  niade  not  the  least  concession 
wards  Lutheranism ;  on  which  account,  bow- 
er, thev  lost  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
arman  Lutheran  princes,  who  in  1567  inter- 
ded  with  Margaret,  though  vainly,  for  the  few 
jtherans.— 'The  government  and  Roman  clergy 
ade  the  moat  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress  the 
*owing  heresy.  Extreme  severity  was  not 
tared,  and  in  1567  the  restoration  of  the  old 
der  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  All>a  and  his 
'^cuiioners.  Discoveries  in  the  archives  of 
[adrid  and  Simancas  will  hereafter  permit  no 
otbfol  historian  to  eonoeal  or  defend  the  odious 
leasurea  of  the  duke  or  his  sublime  master. 
he  ezoesses  of  the  anabaptist  iconoclasts  in- 
ired,  it  is  true,  the  Reformation  considerably ; 
at  the  latter  bad  as  little  oonneotion  with 


these  fitnattos  as  with  the  executed  nobles,  JT^ 
moni  and  Honore. — The  correspondence  and  doc- 
uments published  by  Gackard  and  Groen  v. 
Prinsierer  dispel  many  a  poetic  nimbus  which 
has  obscured  the  circumstances  of  that  age. 
Egmoni  stood  in  political  connections  with 
Orange ;  the  latter  was  the  head  of  the  Calvinist 
party,  for  which  the  former  had  not  the  least 
sympathy.  After  William's  removal,  he  passed 
with  his  troops,  in  excessive  loyalty  to  the  king, 
through  the  country,  abolishing  the  consistoriee 
everywhere,  and  restoring  the  Roman  worship. 
Haying  thus  lost  the  confidence  of  his  former 
political  friends,  he  at  last  gained  only  his  exe- 
cution. After  the  victorious  regent  had  fear- 
fully decimated  the  Reformed  through  her  re- 
morseless dragoons  (see  Prescott's  PkUip  IL, 
pp.  138-9),  Philip  adopted  extreme  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  and 
heresies.  Fearful  is  the  formal  edict  of  Fob. 
16,  1568,  by  which  the  Spanish  inquisition  de- 
clared all  the  Netherlands,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  heretics,  apostates,  or  abettors  of  heresy,  and 
therefore  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  king 
thus  devoted  thousands  of  his  subjects  to  the 
axe,  and  could  allow  himself  to  represent  as 
pardoned  all  those  whom  he  suffered  to  live. 
After  he  had  uttered  the  words  **  heresy  and  tn- 
mrredion,"  Alba  regarded  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  the  most  revolting  proscriptions,  degra- 
dations, confiscations,  punishments,  and  toi^ 
tures  ( Groen  v.  Pirineterer,  Arch,  de  la  maisoh 
d'Orange^  T.  III.,  p.  ix.).  Even  the  dead  were 
not  spared.  How  deeply  the  feelings  of  the 
people  revolted  against  such  measures,  appears, 
among  other  things,  from  the  popular  songs  of 
the  times,  such  as  the  Gentsch  Vaderonze  (Ghent 
Lord's  Prayer),  the  song  of  the  pastor  of  Lierre, 
called  Arent  Dirckz  Vos;  an  inscription  for  a 
statue  to  Alba,  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  de  Bourgogne,  etc.  Under  this  heavy 
cross  the  fresh  life  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions in  the  S«)nth  was  prostrated,  though  we 
still  find  traces  of  it.  Dec.  27,  1572,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Classis  of  Brabant,  the  resolu- 
tions of  which  are  of  interest  in  showing  that 
the  congregations  were  distinguished  as  French 
and  Flemish :  the  two,  however,  formed  a  com- 
mon Classis.  Nevertheless  the  heavy  blows  of 
Alba  succeeded  in  scattering  a  large  portion  of 
the  Netherland  Reformed,  and  in  driving  *them 
out  of  the  country.  They  again  reunited  and 
organized  in  Germany  and  East-Friesland,  along 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  held  the 
important  synods  of  Wesel  (1568)  and  Emden 
(1572).  We  cannot  here  prosecute  further  the 
fluctuations  of  the  struggle  between  the  libe^ 
ties  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  political  and 
religious  yoke  of  Spain.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces, under  the  sublime  guidance  of  Orange, 
with  their  admirable  hosts  of  naval  Gueux, 
their  undaunted  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
their  faith,  their  heroic  cities,— such  as  Haarlem 
and  Leyden,  —  came  out  of  the  struggle  as  vio- 
tors ;  their  reward  was  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal greatness:  whilst  the  southern  provinces, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Catholic  no- 
bility and  the  enmitv  of  the  Walloons  to  the 
Dutch,  were  again  reduced  beneath  the  yoke  of 
absolutism.    From  1578,  eapeciaUy  since  the 
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Utrecht  Union  of  1579,  by  which  Holland,  Zee- 
land,  Oueldera,  ZUtphen,  Utrecht,  the  territory  of 
Groninf^en  and  city,  Frieeland,  Up.  Yssel,  and 
Drenthe  dccUred  their  independence  of  Spain, 
the  exiles  gradually  returned  to  their  homes. 
Holland  and  Zeeland  had  already  held  their 
first  Synod  of  Dort  (1574),  by  which  the  Arti- 
cles of  Etnden  were  repeated  and  completed, 
the  clcrg;y  obligated  unto  obeidience  to  their 
Classee,  and  the  elders  and  deacons  called  upon 
to  8ubscribe  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  con- 
stitution.—  Meantime,  this  strictly  Reformed 
Church,  which,  in  spite  of  oppression,  had 
arisen  and  organised  itself  independent  of  the 
State,  was  soon  to  experience  that  even  on  the 

Cart  of  the  Protestants  its  liberties  would  not 
e  respected.  The  first  Synod  of  Dort  already 
produced  conflicts  with  the  government.  During 
the  7th  decade,  it  was  designed  to  establish  a 
kind  of  government  coMu/oriiim  over  the  Church. 
In  1575,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  governor 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  was  even  required,  in 
opposition  to  the  formerlv  adopted  constitution 
of  the  Netherland  Church,  to  recognise  no  con- 
sistories except  those  appointed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  town  councils  or  states.  The  free  Re- 
formed churches,  become  suspicious  during 
their  persecution  of  state  power,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  surrender  the  autonomy  of  the  Church, 
bifferenees  could  not  fail  to  take  place,  espe-' 
oially  since  Erastianism  had  numerous  advocates 
among  lukewarm  members,  the  magistracy,  and 
jurists.  —  Thus  it  happened  that  the  provincial 
states  really  arrogated  to  themselves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  In  1576  there  appeared, 
under  the  authority  of  the  jB*iiu»  of  Orange,  a 
church  constitution  in  40  articles,  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  office  of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons 
were  recogniied  as  according  to  Scripture,  and 
church-discipline  by  the  pastors  and  elders  ad- 
mitted ;  but  in  which,  also,  the  most  important 
points  of  the  independent  presbyterial  constitu- 
tion were  wanting.  The  secular  government, 
with  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  was  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  Church.  The  right  of  a 
Christian  government  to  issue  enactments  for 
the  Church  was  thoroughly  and  acutely  can- 
vassed ;  aud  it  was  hinted  that  it  was  dangerous 
that  (wo  kinds  of  goven^ment  should  exist  in  one 
and  the  same  community  I  The  magistrate  was 
to  appoint  the  clergy;  the  elders  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  government.  The  local  order  of 
worship  was  to  be  determined  by  the  magis- 
trate, with  the  advice  of  the  clergyman ;  only 
in  the  lower  grades  of  discipline  the  congrega- 
tion is  allowed  to  act  with  freedom ;  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  magistrate.  Synodical 
autonomy  is  set  aside  almost  entirely.  Such  a 
oonstittttton  could  only  exasperate  in  the  highest 
degree  the  strict  Reformed  members  of  the 
Netherland  Church,  who  desired  ecclesiastical 
freedom.  — >  An  effort  was  therefore  made  at  the 
second  Synod  of  Dort  (first  national  Synod  of 
the  Netherlands)  to  achieve  the  Calvinistio 
presbyterial  and  sj^nodical  constitution,  with 
oomplete  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  A  national 
Synod  was  to  be  held  triennially.  These  resolu- 
tions were,  of  course,  opposed  by  the  secular 
anthorities.  When  the  next  triennial  national 
Synod  was  to  be  held,  the  States  General  were 


re<}uested  to  send  depatiea  in  order  to  Hiile  rs- 
istmg  dinputes.  and  to  effect  a  oonstttnuGs  b 
the  Church  of  the  countrj.     The  propr^it^ 
was  declined ;  whereupon  the  Syood  u  M^dc]^ 
burg,  1581,  arranged  matters  bo  as  todiTiitih! 
Church  of  the  country  into  provincial  ijr^ 
and  the  provinces  into  clasaeo.     The  n^t  i 
the  government  to  appoint  paston,  ekle>,  tr; 
deacons  was  denied.     In  1581,  the  Pw,e  t^ 
Orange  appointed  a  committee  to  reiiie  *i^ 
resolution,   which   elaborated    a   schema  !i». 
however,  it  could  not  carry  out,  since  Wlllu 
died  in  1584,  by  the  hand  of  an  asns»r.  I: 
seemed,  then,  as  if  no  general  constitution  f-rt^c 
entire  Church  of  the  Netherlands  could  be  Orcf^ 
Hence  another  course  was  adopted  —  that  if  i 
provincial   organization  of  the  Church.    I6< 
congregational  organization  remained  pr«ti'@> 
n&ntly  presbyterial,  though  modified  acctrjis: 
to    provincial    circumstances.  —  The  Naiiam 
Sgni)d  of  Dort  (see  art.),  at  the  beginoins  cf 
the  17 th  cent,  formed  an  important  facti^r  is 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  bo:h  u 
regards  doctrine  and  polity.     It  is  known  thii 
the  doctrine  of  grace  was  the  subject  of  ii« 
controversy,  and  of  the  deepest  interest   Kit 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  given  in  ik 
articles  Arminius  and  Oomarus^  we  mentis 
only  that  the  former  parties  here  again  ecter 
into  conflict,  although  under  other  names.  P^ 
Htically,  they  were  divided  into  the  state  ptm 
and  provincial  party,  or  political  Goeui  isd 
Genevan  Gueux.    The  latter  aaaerted  that  the 
existing  religious  controversy  oould  be  Kttiei 
by  a  national  synod  alone :  the  former,  vitb 
men  like  Viienbogaart  and  Hugo  GroUvs,  wishfi 
the  government  to  settle  it     A  thorough  exfv- 
sition  of  this  opinion  is  given  by  the  former  is 
his  tract  (publ.  1610):   "Trakt.  van  bet  aabc 
oener  hooge  christelyke  overkeid  in  kerkelvh 
zaken."    But  the  authorities  in  favor  of  tfcii 
opinion  were  by  no  means  a  majority;  and  i: 
whatever  towns  the  state-churchmen  beeametoo 
prominent,  the  Reformed  began,  in  1616,  to  se- 
parate from  the  Remonstrants.    In  conneqoesM 
of  these  increasing  separations,  the  call  for  a 
General  Synod  became  constantly  more  nrpui 
The  strict  Reformed  and  free-charch  partj  b^ 
came  at  last  so  powerful,  that  even  the  SuR*- 
General  thought  it  advisable  to  favor  a  GenarJ 
Synod.   Pastors  and  elders  were  now  elected  U 
the  provincial  synods,  and  all  the  f treirn  Re- 
formed churches  were  invited  by  the  dtite^ 
General  to  send  depuUes. — The  Ref.  Cboivk 
of  Holland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17 tb  eat 
occupied  without  doubt  the  most  prtiniont 
position  among  her  sisters.    Whilst  the  WutH 
men  of  the  other  Reformed  ohurehes  bad  di^ 
the  theologians  of  Holland  exceeded  all  ociien 
in  learning  and  acuteness.    BreUimger,  the  a* 
tisies  of  Zurich,  says :  "At  the  Synod  of  Dort 
there  are  so  many  men  distinguished  for  talest 
learning,  and  piety,  so  much  knowledj^  of  tbe 
fathers,  the  Scriptures,  and  even  of  oar  Het* 
vetic  Confession  and  literature,  that  I  canBrt 
imagine  whence  they  know  all  this."    In  llc4- 
land,  therefore,  the  important  and  penetrttiit 
question  was  brought  to  such  a  profoand  lod 
sharp  discussion  and  decision.    As  in  the  qp^ 
tions  of  predestination  and  polity,  so  also,  is  i 
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bird  respaeft,  then  were  opposite  parties.    The 
trict  churchmen  ndhered  cloaely  to  the  sym* 
K»lical  books  as  a  Scriptaral  norm,  espeeially  to 
be  Belffic  Confeuion  and  the  Heidelberg  CaU' 
hism:   they  were  therefore  deeply  outraged, 
vhen  others  desired  to  ohan/^e  many  things  in 
hese  books,  whioh  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
)lood  of   thousands  of   martyrs.    The    state* 
;hurch  party  and  Arminians  complained  of 
compulsion  in  symbols,  in  which  latter  they  saw 
)Dly  human  authority.   Thus  the  questions  con- 
cerning eUetioUy  polHy,  and  the  avihorUy  of 
lymbuU  were' interwoven.     As  regards  the  first 
}oiDt,  it  is  known  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  re- 
jected Arminianism  most  decidedly.    On  ao- 
raunt  of  the  great  importance  of  the  articles  of 
[)ort«  they  roust  be  described  more  closely. 
Iht  first  article  treats  of  the  Divine  predeslina- 
ion,  which  is,  "  the  eternal  and  immutable  pur- 
)08e  of  God,  by  which,  before  the  foundation 
)f  the  world,  he  has  chosen,  according  to  his 
)wn  good  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  from  the  en- 
ire  race  fallen  in  sin  through  its  own  guilt,  a 
;ertain  number,  not  better  than  the  others,  to 
lalvation  in  Christ,  whom  he  has  also  predesr 
inated  from  eternity  to  be  the  mediator  and 
bead  of  all  the  elect,  and  to  be  the  foundation 
>f  salvation,'  and  has  thus  given  the  same  to 
lim  to  be  saved,  and  effectually  to  call  and  draw 
diem  to  communion  with  him  through  the  word 
tnd  his  spirit,  to  ineline  them  with  true  faith, 
»  justify,  sanctify,  powerfully  to  defend,  and 
ipally  to  glorify  them :  all  this  to  the  glory  of 
sis  grace."  —  The  basis  of  election  is  not  an 
ilready  existing  faith,  or  any  other  good  quality ; 
but  it  18  in  order  unto  faith.  The  r^feetio  errorum 
!on8ists  of  nine  points.  —  The  second  article 
treats  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  redemption : 
irticles  three  and  four  of  human  depravity  and 
conversion.     We  reject  the  error  that  original 
un  does  not  in  itself  condemn;   that  Adam 
never  possessed  the  spiritual  gift  of  righteons- 
Qess,  and  hence  never  lost  it ;  that  the  will  has 
lever  become  depraved,  but  only  darkened  and 
impeded,  and  can  choose  freely  as  soon  as  the 
impediment  is  removed :  that  man  is  not  dead 
in  sin,  and  deprived  of  all  power  to  do  good : 
that  he  can  thus  use  that  common  grace  which 
remained  to  him  even  after  the  fall,  as  to  attain 
in  this  way  unto  saving  grace :  that  in  oonver- 
lion  no  new  qualities  and  gifts  are  infused  by 
[}od  into  the  will :  that  faith  is  no  infused  gift, 
but  only  an  act  of  roan :  that  grace  is  merely  a 
moral  suasion :  that  in  it  God  did  not  employ 
bis  omnipotence,  and  that  man  oould  resist  and 
defeat  God's  design  to  convert:  that  grace  and 
free  will  are  partial  and  co-operating  oaoses  of 
conversion.     The  fifth  article  treats  of   the 
^'  perseverance  of  the  saints."    Whom  God,  ac- 
cording to  his  eternal  counsel,  has  called  and 
converted,  him  he  delivers  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  though  not  wholly  from  the  flesh.    Hence 
there  are  daily  sins  of  infirmity,  which  cleave 
Bven  to  the  best  works  of  the  saints,  but  incite 
them  to  humility  and  sanotification.    Left  to 
their  own  power,  they  could  not  stand  and  per- 
severe in  grace:  God,  however,  defends  them 
powerfully  unto  the  end.    Althoogh  this  power 
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is  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  rebellions 
flesh,  and  can  never  be  set  aside  by  it,  yet  the 
converted  are  not  always  so  guided  by  God,  that 
they  cannot  through  their  own  fault  turn  away 
in  particular  acts  from  the  force  of  grace ;  henos 
they  must  watch  and  pray,  and  if  they  forget 
this,  they  may  be  drawn  by  Satan,  God  permit* 
ting  it,  into  grievous  sins,  as  was  David  and 
Peter.  These  grievous  sins  offend  God  deeply, 
interrupt  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  at  times  take 
from  us  tem)M>ranly  the  consciousness  of  grace, 
until  after  sincere  repentance  the  face  of  God 
again  shines  upon  us.  For  God,  according  to 
his  immutable  purpose  of  grace,  never  takes  the 
Iloly  Spirit  from  us  entirely,  nor  suffers  us  so 
to  fall  from  grace,  that  we  could  commit  the 
mortal  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  plunge 
into  eternal  damnation.  He  maintains  in  us 
the  germ  of  regeneration,  renews  us  without 
fail  to  true  repentance  and  faith,  to  the  renewed 
consciousness  oi  grace  and  seal  in  sanctifioation. 
All  this  is  due  merely  to  the  grace  of  God,  not 
to  ourselves.  The  elect  can  be  sore  of  this  pro 
tection  and  perseverance  in  the  faith  in  the  ratio 
of  the  measure  of  their  faith ;  not  indeed  by  a 
sneciul  revelation,  but  by  believing  the  promises 
of  God  in  his  word,  by  seal  in  good  w<«ks.  — 
These  arc  the  oolebrnted^seaWicies  ofihe  Synod 
of  Dort,  whioh  undoubtedly  correctly  and  faith- 
fully represent  the  existing  opposites  whioh  here 
came  into  collision,  and  at  toe  same  tiroe  ex- 
poses the  rottenness  of  the  Arroinian  system, 
with  all  its  destructive  consequences.  With  the 
same  determination  with  whioh  it  deflned  the 
doctrine,  the  Netherland  Reformed  Church  also 
carried  it  out  within  its  bounds.  Discipline 
was  enforced  without  respect  of  person  ag|ainst 
those  who  would  not  adopt  the  orthodox  do<^ 
trine  as  defined.  The  Synod  thns  assisted  not 
only  in  the  development  of  the  Reformed  peca- 
liarity,  but  also  in  giving  a  specific  eharaoter  to 
the  Motherland  Church.  Even  yet,  in  spite  of 
many  events  and  fluctuations,  the  Dort  spirit  is 
to  be  felt  in  Holland,  just  as  the  Dort  articles 
are  still  a  symbol  of  the  Netherland  Reformed 
Church. 

After  the  departure  of  the  fiireign  deputies 
the  Synod  hela  27  sessions,  which  had  refe- 
rence to  the  church  affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
especially  the  obligation  to  adopt  the  confession. 
Afay  13-14,  1619»  the  question  of  church  polity 
was  settled.  The  constituiion  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Hague  of  1586  was  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
confirmed  in  all  essential  points.  Here  again 
the  States*General  opposed  a  general  constitu- 
tion, and  refused  their  sanction  to  the  one  legally 
adopted  by  the  Synod.  Only  IFtrecht  and  uuel 
ders  adopted  it,  though  with  some  modifications. 
Afker  the  Dort  National  Synod  only  provincial 
synods  were  held.  Accordingly  each  province 
formed  its  own  constitution  at  pleasure,  so  that 
from  1619-1775  there  are  really  seven  church 
constitutions  in  the  Netherlands.  There  was, 
however,  an  organic  link  in  the  deputies  which 
the  provincial  synods  sent  to  each  other.  Zee- 
land  ereej^hedt  the  synodical  organisation  was 
generally  prevalent;  in  the  congregations  the 
presbyterial  organisation  was  general^  for  only 
in  a  few  of  them  either  the  deacons  or  elders 
were  wanting.    The  latter  were  elected  by  the 
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eonmgations,  general Ij,  for  two  yeftrs.    At  ike 
head  of  the  congregation  stood  the  Vhurch  ooiinci/, 
which  met  every  week,  and  had  a  local  maf^ia- 
irate  as  one  of  its  membere.     The  Classical 
assemblies  consisted  of  the  preachers  and  one 
dder  from  each  of  the  congregations.     The 
Giassis  sent  a  committee  of  two  or  three  preach- 
ers annualW  to  visit  the  congregations.    The 
provincial  Synod  consisted  of  deputies  from  the 
dosses.    But  it  can  be  held  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  States-General,  from  which  it  must 
receive  two  commissaries  as  members.     For 
every  two  preachers  there  is  one  elder.  —  If  we 
look  at  the  religious  life  of  this  period,  we  find 
the  Dort  spirit  evei^where  carried  out  in  doc- 
trine and  murals.    Besides  the  high-schools  at 
Leyden,  Franeker,  and  Qroningen,  academies 
and  Athenssa,  with    theological    chairs,  were 
founded.    Thus  arose  the  academies  of  Utrecht 
and  Harderwgk,  and  the  Amen€ea  of  Devenier 
and  Amsterdam.     The  labors  of  these  schools 
were  mostly  directed  to  the  biblical  and  accu- 
rate portrayal^  development^  and  defence  of  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  doctors  of  theology  regarded  themselves  as 
■trictly  bound  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the 
Church  and  her  orthodox  doctrine.    We  would, 
however,  do  these  men  great  injustice  if  we,  on 
this  account,  lessened  or  even  denied  their  im- 
mense service  to  theological    science.     Even 
exegesis,  though    somewhat  too  much   in   the 
service  of  dogmatics,  became  for  the  age  very 
flourishing.     This  is  proven  by  the  labors  of 
Bioetust  Louis  de  Dieu,  Drusius,  Amesius,  Schoi- 
tanus,  and  Gomarus.    They  were  also  distin- 
tinguished  philulogians.    The  Dutch  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  (of  1637),  which  is  still  an 
ornament  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
even  now  occupies  a  most  honorable  position 
among  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
also  a  proof  of  the  earnest  and  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  their  language  and  antiqui- 
ties, as  they  flourished  at  the  time  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.   Ihe  Synod  of  Dort  has  also  the  merit 
of  setting  on  foot  this  excellent  work.    We  may 
here  also  mention  Grotius,  however  little  the 
Reformed  Church  can  be  satisfied  with  his  doc- 
trinal  tendency.      Especially   brilliant   is  the 
series  of  doctrinal  theologians  which  the  Dutch 
Church  possessed  at  this  time.     Here  we  must 
again  mention  Gomarus  and  Rivetus.  The  labors 
of  liaresius,  Makosius,  Amevius,  and  Ailing  give 
them  a  very  honorable  position  among  the  first 
theologians  of  the  Ref.  Church,  and  the  evan- 
gelical ciiurch  in  general.     But  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Dutch  theologians  of  the  10th 
century  was  Voetius,  born  in  1589,  professor  at 
Utrecht,  and  tlie  most  powerful  defender  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  (see  Art.).      Coceeius  (see 
Art.)  introduced  a  method  opposite  to  the  scho- 
lastic one.    This  method,  which  ceTiMn\y  seemed 
to  ignore  the  established  orthodoxy,  and  espe- 
oialiy  its  very  important  form,  the  novelty  of 
the  matter,  as  also  the  connection  of  the  school 
of  Coceeius  with  the  bated  and,  on  account  of 
its  natural  theology  and  other  general  princi- 
ples, certainly  very  suspicious,  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, excited  the  profoundest  suspicions  of  the 
Aonolastio-orthodoz  theologians.    Tedious  con 


upon  the  foundation  of  the  aame  Cbeitb  ni 
faith,  they  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  netpim 
each  other  as  members  of  the  aame  Charek.flii 
not  only  tolerate,  but  also  esteem  each  ssi? 
(see  Arts.  Cart,  philos.  and   Coceeius),    Aboa 
1736  the  controversy  became  extinet^    TVrss^ 
it,  rich  and  various  energies  were  applied  ia  ^ 
service  of  the  Church,  which  ended  in  a  U«^cr 
to  the  Reformed  communion.     Tb«ol<^icsl  ie>- 
ence  owes  to  Coceeius  not  only  a  aeries  offset- 
lent  works,  especially  in  exejceaia  and  IxUicak 
theology,  but  also  such  men  as  ff.  WUtiUyBv^ 
mannrvon  Till,  and  Viiringa^      With  hit  dur- 
pies  he  accomplished  an  extensive  awak^seg 
of  religious  life,  the  effects  of  which  were  i& 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Holland.     In  his  f  «t* 
steps  followed  Jodoats  v,  LodenMiein  (1620-77  w 
whose  entire  efforts  were  directed  to  the  avakm- 
ing  of  the  Church  to  a  new  life   bj  a  tme  eae- 
Tersion  and  sanctifieation.     Jean  de  ha  Badk. 
of  course,  advanced  to  a  decided  separation  (m^ 
Art.  Labadie,  Lodenstein), — ^Yarioaa  minor  esc- 
troversies  arose  during  the  times  of  the  Yoetiss 
and  Coccejan  struggles.     It  would  lead  os  t;^ 
for,  however,  to  enter  upon  these. — About  xJbt 
middle  of  the  18th  cent  we  notice  not  only  t^ 
disappearance  of  the  old  parties,  bat  also  aa 
increasing  indifference  with  regard  to  the  specif  r 
Reformed  doctrine.     A  revolution  was  in  pr;^ 
gress  which  subsequently  not  onlj  lost  sight  <if 
the  central  doctrines,  but  even  psotiallj  dented 
them.     In  Holland  the  same  thin^  took  place, 
as  everywhere  else  at  that  time.    What  K'leman 
(1775)  taught  concerning  the  intimate  conoec^ 
tion  between  the  so-called  free  moralitj  of  maa 
and  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  grace  of  Gud, 
Le  Sage  ten  Broek  (1784)  concerning  the  atooio^ 
efficacy  of  the  suffering  Christ,  and  Hamsndsf^d 
concerning  the  purpose  of  Christ,  justly  deserrtt 
the  name  of  **neio  light"  given  to  it  bj  the  oki 
orthodox   Reformed  Dutch.     The   exegetic-lin- 
guistio  labors  of  Venemas  (f  1787)  and  Albertis 
(t  1762),  however,  are  deserving  of  praise.    Bat 
a  more  and  more  decided  opposition  arose  ia 
the  midst  of  the  congregation,  the   more  thai 
unbelief  was  spreading,  and  Voltaire  and  Roe*- 
seau  on  the  one  side,  and  German  racionali»B 
on  the  other,  were  exerting  a  pemicioos  infio- 
ence.     The  Reformed  Dutch  gave,  during  these 
days  of  apostasy,  the  brightest  and  most  pn^ 
tical  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  doetriDf 
of  the  Chureh.    During  this  time  many  noble 
institutions  were    established    in    defence   of 
Christian  truth,  which  even  now  are  rich  is 
blessing.    We  may  mention  here  the  institution 
of  F,  Stolp,  at  Leyden  (1735),  the  Teyler  Soridf. 
at  Harlem  (1778),  the  Hague  Society,  the  o^>jwt 
of  all  which  was  to  publish  distinguished  w^rks 
in   defence  of  the  fundamental   truths  t*f  Uit 
Reformed  faith,  and  of  Christianity  in  general 
against  their  successive  enemies. — About  the 
end  of  the  century  we  find  rationalism  proper 
represented  in  Holland.     Van  Hemer  adTanced 
the  Kantian  principles  concerning  the  ** author 
ity  of  reason  in  matters  of  faith."     RegetUfogu 
is  a  rationalist  of  the  Bretschneider  kind.    Is 
exegesis,  the  tendencies  of  BosvM  made  theD- 
selves  felt.     Van  der  i\iZm,  Th,  /iiretttc,  uii 
I  Van  der  Villigen,  followed  the  same  rational* 
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0  penetmto  everywhere,  and  daring  the  first 
|uarter  of  the  19th  cent,  attained  to  a  troly  dan- 
;eruu8  influence. — Meantime  the  old  constitn- 
iuD  of  the  Dutch  Church  had  pertsbed  Ijeneath 
he  fearful  throes  of  the  age.  With  the  republic 
^f  the  United  Netherlands  the  work  of  the  Synod 
>f  Durt  crumbled.  In  conse(][uenee  of  the  found- 
n^  of  the  Batavian  Republic  the  Church  was 
eparatcd  from  the  State,  and  the  position  of 
be  Reformed  Church  became  very  difficult, 
although  it  maintained  itself  in  all  its  former 
rssential  features.  When  the  kingdom  of  IIul- 
and  was  established  under  Louis  Bonaparte^  a 
lew  organization  of  the  Church  was  attempted. 

1  National  Synod  was  to  form  its  head.  But 
bis  project  was  not  executed,  since  the  Nether- 
aiids  were  incorporated  in  1810  with  the  French 
^nlpire.  The  introduction  of  the  organic  arti- 
cles was  now  thought  of  (1812),  but  no  result 
vus  attained.  When,  in  1814,  the  Netherland 
ruvernment  was  restored,  the  constitution  of 
be  Church  was  again  earnestly  thought  of. 
Everything  had  perished  except  the  Classes. 
Che  State,  favored  by  circumstances,  at  once 
kssumed  the  government  of  the  Church.  Never^ 
beless,  in  1816,  a  "  General  Government  of  the 
iefbrmed  Church"  was  established,  in  which 
he  congregations.  Classes,  provincial  and  na- 
ional  Synods,  regained  a  largo  portion  of  their 
ormer  rights.  In  fact,  the  Churcn  of  the  country 
lad  fur  the  first  time  found  a  united  head  in  a 
^b  utional  Synod,  although  considerable  influence 
%'si8  still  left  to  the  government  in  the  appoint- 
nent  of  members  of  the  eccleiiiastica]  assemblies 
iiid  boards.  The  constituent  Synod  of  1816 
:cinipleted  the  work  by  an  order  for  church  su- 
>ervision  and  discipline.  A  general  synodical 
^mniittee  was  appointed,  which  had  to  execute 
lie  resolutions  of  the  Synod :  this  became,  after 
1827,  a  permanent  committee  of  the  General 
^ynod  to  attend  to  current  business,  and  con- 
lifted  of  seven  members  chosen  by  the  king  from 
burteen  persons  proposed  by  the  Synod.  It 
xissesses,  however,  no  legislative  authority,  and 
;iin  make  no  changes  in  the  Church  constitution. 
[$ut  although  the  Church  was  thus  outwardly 
*e-organized,  its  inward  condition  was  still  very 
leplorable.  Unbelief  had  made  sad  havoc  in 
:he  Dutch  Church.  As  soon  as  the  pernicious 
nfluence  of  the  French  had  been  broken,  the 
-ationalism  of  Paulus  and  Bretschneider  gained 
rround  among  the  Dutch  theologians.  The 
)rthodox  faith  was  also  frequently  preached  in 
I  dry  and  lifeless  manner.  The  thoroughly- 
-ationalized  Mennonite  community  also  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  Dutch 
Jhurch.  A  change  made  in  the  obligation  sub- 
icribed  by  the  preachers  opened  a  wide  door  to 
iccnse  in  preaching.  All  this,  as  also  the  ex- 
sting  latitudinaritininm  with  regard  to  the  Re- 
nt>n8trants  who  had  advanced  far  towards  Socin- 
anism;  the  laxity  of  Church  discipline;  the 
rapid  **  Evangelical  Songs*'  attached  to  the 
Psalms,  publications  such  as  the  **  BeitrUge"  of 
Donker  Curtius;  public  offence,  suoh  as  that 
given  by  P.  W,  Brouwer  in  his  defence  of  Arian- 
sm  and  Sabellianism,  soon  stirred  up  an  eccle- 
liastical  opposition.  Add  to  this  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  State  in  religious  affairs  sanctioned 
by  the  constitution  of  lol6,  an  interference  so 


odiooB  to  the  strict  Reformed  Dutch. — In  March, 
1816,  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  sent  an  address 
to  the  King,  in  which  it  complained  that  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Church  was  introduced, 
not  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  King ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  Ministry  of  religious  affairs  was 
unjust  and  injurious ;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Synod  was  too  great.     The  articles  of  Dort  were 
repeatedly  urged,  and  the  necessity  that  they 
should  be  adhered  to  by  the  theologians.    In 
the  2d  decade  the  opposition  had  already  be- 
come strong,  and  was  increasing  every  year. — 
The  head  of  this  movement  was  the  gifted  Dutch 
author  and  poet,  William  BUderdyk.    He  zeal- 
ously urged  the  restoration  of  the  old  Dutch 
Church  and  her  constitution.      To  him  were 
joined  his  two  pupils.  Da  Costa^  the  gifted  poet, 
and  Capadose,  the  physician,  both  converts  from 
Judaism   to  the  Hetbrmed  Church;   Oroen  o. 
Frinsterer  and  Dy^'k  Molenar,  minister  at  the 
Hague.     All   these  labored  in  the  restoration 
of  the  old  system.    A  work  of  the  latter,  '*An 
address  to  my  Reformed  Brethren,"  in  which  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Ref.  Church  is 
the  Reformed  Church  no  longer,"  was  widely 
circulated,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation. 
— The  restoration  was  in  full  progress,  when  the 
Belgian  insurrection  gave  it  a  check.     But  this 
was  of  short  duration,  for  in  1832-33  the  oppo- 
sition became  bolder  and  more  active  than  ever. 
The  motto  now  became:  **Let  ua, leave  Babel, 
and  build  a  new  Church."     In  many  places  the 
people  with  enthusiasm  joined  the  movement, 
and  followed  the  orthodox  preachers  even  to  a 
secession  from  the  Dutch  Church.     The  chiefs 
of  the  movement  were  H,  de  Cock,  H,  F.  SchoUe, 
a  pupil  of  Bilderdyk ;  A.  Brummelkamp,  J,  van 
JieeJi,  and  JI,  T,  Oezelle.  —  It  may  be  granted 
that  De  Cock  and  Scholte  sometimes  went  too 
far  in  the  manner  of  their  opposition ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  state  of  the  Church  fully 
justified    them.      The    government   interfered 
with  the  military^  measures  of  compulsion  and 
various  annoyances.     In  1834  the  subjects  of 
this   persecution   separated   from   the  Church, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  their  members 
followed  them.     But  a  royal  edict  of  June  5, 
1836,  ended  these  vexations,  and  opened  the 
way  to  religious  liberty.  —  From  this  time  we 
find  scattered  throughout  all  Holland  a  BeJ\ 
Church  of  Vie  Netherlands  separated  from  the 
establishment.      It  has    simply   placed   itself 
again,  both  in  organization  and  doctrine,  upon 
the  ancient  basis  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and 
exercises  an  earnest  discipline.     It  cannot  be 
denied   that  in   these  seceding  congregations 
there  is  much  life,  a  decidedly  lieformed  spirit, 
and  an  astonishing  liberality.    Although  thou- 
sands of  these  seceders  have  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, their  number  is  nevertheless  still  increas- 
ing.    Their  churches  are  much  frequented  by 
the  awakened  and  active  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment.—  Da  Costa,  Groen  van  Frinsterer, 
de   Clercq,   and   Capadose,  with  many  others, 
although  they  shared  the  opinions  of  the  sece- 
ders, remained  nevertheless  in   the  establish- 
ment, since  they  rejected  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion, and  maintained  that  the  Church  must  be 
restored  within  the  Church.     The  flourishing 
Society  of  Christian  Friends,  1845-48,  also  ren- 
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dered  ditttngaithed  •errioes  by  oMiuit  of  peii- 
odioal  and  other  literature,  and  by  praotioal 
ent^rprwet  of  Ghrutinn  charity.     They  aUo 
appealed  to  the  oongregations  and  the  Synod  to 
reinstate  the  Reformed  Confession  to  its  an- 
cient rights^  and  to  apply  Cburcb  diseipUne  in 
doctrine  and  life,  especially  against  the  pastors. 
To  their  efforts  especially  it  is  due  tnat  the 
Synod  of  1841  restrained  lazness  in  mattera  of 
doctrine  by  an  unequivocal  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  be  subscrihed  upon  entering  the  pas- 
toral office.    But  this  did  not  yet  content  them. 
The  opposition  was  continued,  and  gained  in 
activity,  when    two    rationalist  pastors  were 
called  to  parishes  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague. 
In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  the  Synod 
of  1854  felt  itself  compelled  to  give  to  the  obli- 
gation of  ministerial  candidates  a  shape  more 
positive  and  more  favorable  to  the  Reformed 
Confession.     But  even  by  this  the  wishes  of  the 
faithful  church  members  cannot  be  completely 
satisfied;  for  though  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  highly  important  matter,  the  question 
of  the  symbols  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.     The  struggle  of  par- 
ties is,  therefore,  actively  continued.    The  ten- 
dencies and  doctrines  of  the  sonsalled  *'  Gr6nin- 
gen  school,"  and  other  neologies  are  especially 
opposed  by  the  decided  adherents  of  the  Ref. 
Church   and    doctrine.      The  leaders  of  this 
school  are.  Professors  Hofstede,  de  Oroot  and 
Pareau.     Their  principles  are  given  in  their 
leading  features  in  the  Enoydop.  Theol.  Christ. 
in  schol.  usum  breviter  delin.  a  Hofst.  de  Groot 
et  Pareau,  ed.  3,  1851;  also  the   *'€fompend, 
dognuit'  et  apoUiget,^"  by  the   same   authors, 
edit.  III.,  1848. — The  theological  and  scien- 
tific importance  of  these  works  has  been  much 
overrated.    They  are  imbued  M-ith  Socinianism 
and  Rationalism,  sometimes  tinged  with   the 
system  of  Schleiermacher,  and  wanting  in  doc- 
trinal definiteness  and  Rcientific  precision.    All 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  either 
altered  or  entirely  ignored.    Christ  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  this  system ;  and  yet  this  Groningen 
Christ  is  after  nil  nothing  more  than  a  human 
individual,  only  somewhat  more  divine  than 
other  men.    He  is  the  tducaiar  o{  his  race,  sent 
to  deliver  man  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
Old  Test,  law,  and  to  lead  him  to  his  majority. 
Even  the  superhuman   in   this  Christ  cannot, 
from  the  premises  of  the  system,  be  sincerely 
meant.    The  admitted  prc-existence  of  Christ 
is  utterly  untenable  in  the  form   here  given. 
From  the  premises  the  redemption  of  Christ 
must  necessarily  in  the  Groningen  fiystem  have 
a  meaning  and  intention  entirely  different  from 
that  given  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.    He  is  no  mediator  and  surety,  who 
atones  for  our  sins  and  secures  for  us  piirdon 
and  rightcousneM,      The    theory  of   redemp- 
tion here  offered  is  a  mere  rationalistic  evasion. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  mere  divine  power  or  life, 
which  (jod  imparts  to  man.     From  this  it  is 
erident  that  the  Oriiningen  Kchool  has  given  up 
the  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  tiie  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  fact  of  redemption ;  as  also  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  held  by  the  Prot.  Church 
of  the  16th  cent.,  and  particularly  of  the  Ref. 


Oborob.    ^*ReaMH  ani  fteedofm  tak«  the  ^im 

of  fsitli ;  and  everything  is  g«»od  and  holy,  wkia 

arises  fnrai  these  two  forces"  (Ctiaatefis&k 

Saussnyo,  pastor  at  Leyden,  to  tbe  £vaD|;.  A^ 

ance  nt  Paris,  1855).     Prof.  Sdwla^  at  Ley^ 

whose  chief  work  is  bis  VoffmaUet  of  At  Sd. 

Okurth  according  to  tAeir  Muurcea  (^  tL,  ]x^ 

2  vols.),  has  much  higher  ebums  to  them^ 

of  scientific   theologians.     He  maniferti  sq» 

rateness  and  depth,  and  an  earnest  dem  to ii 

justice  to  the  Htf.ihevry^  to  ooliiprehewlitk 

Its  depths,  and  to  portray,  nftintaiB,  and  i^ 

vance  it  in  its  peculiarities.     There  an  p»a 

in  SehoU^s  system,  also,  which  eannot  be  ^ 

fended  with  the  symbols  of  the  Ref.  Cbsrck: 

for  which  reason  orthodox  men  are  not  ntiified 

with  it,  and  even  charge   it  with   Pomheisa. 

Among  younger  theologians,  however,  the  Ler 

den  school  has  many  adherents  ;  its  aim  is  to  4? 

justice  to  both  the  Ref.  orthodoxy  and  to  thr 

freedom  of  science,  and  to  reeuneile  them.— Tb 

theological  faculty  at  Utreehi  is  more  biscorics. 

and  conservative.    It  numbers  acaong  its  vSbt- 

rents  the  larger  portion  of  the  older  clerj^.— If 

we  survey  the  sphere  of  the   modem  Detcb 

Church,  we  must  come  to  the  sad  convieti<« 

that  here  also  unbelief  and  neology  have  iefi 

many  wounds.    But  nowhere   in   the  Eftnt 

Church  con  we  find  so  much  fidelitj  to  enn^ 

cal  doctrine,  such  sf)othin|^  eharity,  chonrisK 

firmness,  and  knowledge  of  saving  doctnet 

especially  among  the  people — who  formed,  aftff 

all,  the  main  pillar  of  defence  against  nnMiff 

^ofl  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  Widi 

great  and  self-sacrificing  seal  various  eo^Tgif* 

were  here  mustered  to  rebuild  the  broken  valis 

of  Zion.    And  although  we  cannot  find  in  sod^ 

ties  either  a  substitute  forthe  Church  or  tdis* 

pensation  to  restore  it.  yet  the  rich  life  vift 

which  they  enfold  their  labors  in  Holland  pw 

us  the  hope  that  the  nearest  future  of  the  Datdi 

Ref.  Church  will  be  richly  blessed  of  Christ. - 

Among  the  Christian  societies  which  urofi  at 

the  beginning  of  the  present  struggles  we  wv 

mention  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Society  H' 

Heathen  Missions;   each   of  them   numberii^ 

some  8000  contributing  members  and  sn  sdd^ 

revenue  of  some  90,000  florins.    The  annivfra- 

ries  enjoy  the  most  lively  sympathy  of  ^ 

people.     The  Bible  Society  distributes  j»rfj 

some  30.000  Bibles  and  New  Testaments. '  Ow 

of  the  noblest  of  their  achievements  is  the  Jus- 

nese  version  of  the  S.  Scriptures.    Deaenia: 

of  all  praise  are  also  the  **  Tract  Society^"  tk 

*  *  Society  for  the  Moral  ImprovemerUofPr\»*xn' 

the  *•  Society  for  FSiblic  or  General  Benefien^ 

a  number  of  local  societies  for  purposes  of  boE)' 

missions,  which  are  all  related  to  the  ''KSff- 

land  Evangelical    Society"      Throughout  tN 

country  there  arc  ** prayer-vnions'*  for  the  ^* 

version  of  the  Jews.    There  is  also  n  "  Sif^ 

in  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  rights  of  the  K^ 

land  Ref,  Church"  with  auxiliaries  in  rano* 

towns.     The  immense  efforts  of  Romanism  i> 

Holland  gave  rise  to  various  societies  to  furnish 

material  aid  to  the  Reformed  citisens  and  aK^ 

chnnts,  who  w^ere  threatened  with  the  finaoctal 

mnnoeuvres  of  the  Jesuits ;  whilst  the  "Soddg 

for  the  Spread  of  Truth  and  Piety  among  Cffii^ 
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iet^*  contended  with  spirKuftl  wMponi*.  In 
noflt  reoeni  times  we  fin4  art  auxiliary  of  the 
}u8taTua-Adolphin  Suoieiy.  Deiiuonnetu  Insti- 
utes,  iloaeee  of  Kefuge»  Sunday-sohuoU,  Youtij; 
JdeD'8  Societies,  Unions  for  reading  the  Bible, 
•to.,  fiU  up  the  list  of  charitable  instituiions. — 
The  question  of  organisation  has  been  consider- 
ibly  advanced  since  the  storms  of  1848.  The 
result  thus  far  has  been,  that  a  Chureh  council, 
K)n8istiDg  of  the  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons, 
ill  elected  by  the  members,  stands  at  the  head 
)f  each  congregation.  The  entire  Church  of 
ihe  country  is  divided  into  43  classes  with  10 
jruTiacial  dimtricts.  The  classes  meet  yearly  at 
ibe  end  of  June,  and  consist  of  pastors  and 
elders,  the  number  of  the  latter  never  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  former.  The  Classis  appoints 
ihe  members  of  ihe  Provincial  Classis.  A  stand- 
,ng  committee  of  the  Classis  exercises  a  general 
lupervision,  holds  visitations,  enforces  discip- 
ine,  decides  controversies,  and  can  suspend 
lostors,  candidates,  elders,  and  deacons.  In 
ihe  place  of  the  former  provincial  Synod  there 
6  now  in  each  province  a  Provincial  Board, 
sonsisting  of  as  many  pastors  as  the  number  of 
Slasses  in  the  province,  with  another  pastor  as 
lecretary,  and  an  elder  to  every  two  pasttirs. 
TbiH  Board  has  supervision  over  the  Clai^Bis  and 
ts  board,  issues  ecclesiastical  ordinances  for 
be  provinces,  can  depose  pastors,  elders,  etc., 
md  cxaminefi  candiaates  fur  the  ministerial 
>ffice.  The  legislative  body,  however,  is  the 
Seueral  Synod,  which  meets  annually  at  the 
tlague.  It  consists  of  10  pastors  from  each  pro* 
rincial  Synod,  whilst  the  Walloon  Church,  the 
3hurch  of  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  and  that  of 
Limburg,  send  one  ptkstor  each.  The  Provin- 
;ial  Board  also  se'nds  three  elders,  and  the 
heological  faculties  of  Ltydeti,  Utrecht,  and 
Crr6'/iui^en,  each  one  representative. — The  Dutch 
ilef.  Church  numbers  1,800,000  members,  in 
272  congregations,  with  1511  pastors. — The  17 
iValloon  churches  have  25  pastors,  and  form  an 
ntegral  part  of  the  Kef.  Church  of  Holland.  In 
he  ten  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  there  are 
13  Classes.  —  The  independent  Kef.  Church  of 
he  Netherlands  numbers  from  50-70,000  mem- 
>er8  in  220  congregations  and  30  Classes.  It 
wssesHCs  one  theological  school  at  Kampen. — 
['he  RtmoMtrants  number  only  about  5000 
nembers  in  27  congregations,  with  25  pastors. 
—  Lutheran  congregations  are  found  in  the 
•Netherlands  at  an  early  date.  At  present  they 
lumber  55,000  members  in  47  congregations, 
rith  58  pastors.  The  Synod  is  the  supreme 
luthority.  They  have  a  theol.  seminary  at 
V^msterdam  with  two  Professors.  Near  the  end 
if  the  lost  century  a  portion  of  the  Lutherans 
irose  in  opposition  to  Kiitionalism,  and  formed 
he  so-called  restored  Lutheran  Church,  which 
till  exists  with  8  congregations,  II  pastors,  and 
1,000  members.  —  Of  Mennonitea  there  are 
10,000  in  123  congregations,  with  124  pastors. 
?hey  are  a  genuine  Netherlnnd  phenomenon, 
rliioh  is  older  than  the  Reformation,  and  can- 
lot,  therefore,  be  identified  with  the  Protestant- 
sni  of  the  16th  century.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
nye  remarks  concerning  them:  **  The  eculesias- 
ical  attd  doctrinal  principles  of  Calvininm  find 
ittle  favor  among  them.     They  are  more  at- 


taobed  to  the  mrticism  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  custom  of  free,  religious  unions.  Their 
congregations,  therefore,  form  no  connected  and 
organized  Church.  Formerlpr  several  Menno- 
nitc  unions  might  be  found  m  the  same  city. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
have  begun  to  enter  upon  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
nection with  each  other.  They,  therefore,  pos- 
sess no  common  creed,  no  Church  organization, 
no  bulwark  against  unbelief.  They  possess, 
however,  a  common  seminary  for  the  education 
of  their  clergy,  and  an  executive  board  for  some 
common  external  interests." 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  see  Die 
Niederl.  Ref.  Kircbe.  Charakterisirende  Mit- 
theiL  Ub.  ihren  dermal.  Zustand,  von  Aua. 
Koqler:  Erlnnj^en,  1856.  The  author  has 
carefully  investigated,  in  Holland  itself,  the 
condition  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  is  also  con- 
versant with  modern  Dutch  theology. 

SuDHOFF.  —  Reinecke. 

Homerites,  the  Greek  name  for  the  Han^or 
rites,  or  the  descendents  of  Ilanyar,  the  sun  of 
Eber  (the  son  of  Suba  or  Sheba,  /oktan's  grand- 
son. Cf.  Gen.  10^,  to  whom  the  true  ancient 
South  Arabians,  m  distinction  from  the  Ish- 
maelites  or  mixed  Arabians,  trace  their  origin. 
The)«e  llnmerites,  whose  dialect  resembled  the 
ancient  Hebrew  and  Syrian  more  than  the  pre- 
sent Arabic,  pressed  from  the  interior  to  the 
west  coatit,  and  seized  the  country  of  the  Sabeans 
and  Catabani.  There  (the  modern  Yemen) 
they  founded  a  kingdom  which  flourished  over 
500  years.  Their  kings  were  called  CharibaSl 
(prince  of  the  sword),  and  their  capital  was 
baphor  (Dhafar,  now  in  ruins).  About  100 
B.  C,  their  kings  embraced  Judaism.  Later, 
the  commerce  between  a  part  of  Arabia  and  the 
Roman  Empire  led  Constantino  to  send  to  them 
Theophilus  of  Diu,  with  contly  gifts,  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  establishing  among  them  a 
Christian  church  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  me^- 
chants.  The  embassy  was  successful.  The 
Horn.  King  himself  was  converted,  and  built 
three  churches;  one  at  Tharpar,  then  the  chief 
city,  another  at  the  Romon  port,  Aden,  the  third 
at  the  Persian  trading-place,  Ormuz.  But  for 
the  Jews,  the  whole  nation  would  have  become 
Christian.  Early  in  the  6th  cent.,  they  again 
had  a  Jewish  king,  Dunoan,  who  caused  Chris- 
tian merchants  to  be  murdered  in  retaliation  for 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Elesboan,  King  of  Abyssinia,  there- 
upon invaded  the  Horn,  kingdom,  dethroned 
Dunaan,  and  made  Abraham,  a  Christian,  his 
successor.  But  Abraham  soon  died,  and  Du- 
naan seized  the  throne,  and  became  a  still  more 
bitter  persecutor.  About  4000  native  Christians 
were  burned  or  beheaded.  Elesbaan  again  in- 
terfered (under  Justinian),  overthrew  the  old 
Hom.  kingdom,  establlKhed  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, which  thenceforth  maintained  itself  until 
the  Persians,  and  finally  Mohammed,  gt)t  pos- 
session of  the  country.  —  Although  Theophilus 
was  an  Arian,  the  Horn.  Church  never  embraced 
or  adhered  to  Arianism,  but  under  the  Persian 
rule  Monophysitism  insinuated  itself.  Niebuhr 
heard  of  no  Christians  there,  but  of  nearly 
5000  JewiMh  families.  In  the  7th  year  after  the 
Ilegira,  Mohammed  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
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Homerite  king,  who,  with  hit  •ubiwts,  em- 
braced Islam  Urn.  The  name  of  the  uomerites 
haM  almost  become  extinct.         Th.  Prissl.* 

HomilAriuniy  a  collection  of  serroona  for  the 
whole  church  year,  selected  from  the  works  of 
different  Church  Fathers,  and  arranged  as  a 
model  collection  for  ministers,  as  a  Church  book, 
indeed,  to  be  read  by  such  as  are  not  able  to 

f)reach.  The  thought  of  providing  such  a  col- 
ectiim  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  medisd- 
▼al  period ;  a  time  that  was  so  barren  of  homi- 
letio  productivity,  that  it  depended  entirely  upon 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  Fathers.  The  Itest 
known  work  of  this  sort,  by  which  the  older 
and  less  available  were  superseded,  is  the  homi- 
larium  of  Charlemagne.  Its  title  (we  refer  to 
Cologne  ed.  of  1530)  gives  us  Alouin  as  the 
colleotor  (Bbmiliae  teu  mactM  termona  sive  coiir 
cionet  ad  populum,  vrcBstantUsimorvm  ecclesiae 
doeiorum,  Hteronymi^  Augusiini,  Ambroaii,  Gre- 
fforii,  OrigenU,  Chrystomi,  Bedae,  etc.,  in  hunc 
ordintm  digtatae  per  Alchuinum  levitam,  idque 
it^ungentt  ei  Carolo  M.  Rom.  Imp,  cui  a  »aereii» 
fuii).  From  other  information,  however — and, 
indeed,  according  to  the  instruction  which  accom- 
panied this  work— it  was  Paulus  Diaccmus,  who 
was  commissioned  by  Charles  to  prepare  it,  "  be- 
cause among  the  harae,  pntmiHCuously  selected 
from  the  Fathers,  he  found  in  use  a  great  many 
that  were  badly  written  and  badly  chosen.''  Ah 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Charles,  in  a  work 
which  he  deemea  so  important  that  he  saw  and 
examined  every  sheet  an  it  M-as  prepared,  would 
not  have  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Alcuin, 
80  the  two  statements  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
admissi(m  that  both  these  men  participated  in 
the  service.  Alcuin,  perhaps,  was  entrusted 
with  the  revision  of  the  plan ;  and  Paulus  Dia- 
con  us  carried  it  out.  Or  the  very  plausible 
opinion  (if  Lents  may  be  preferred  (Qesch.  der 
Homil.,  1,  215),  that  Alcuin,  as  he  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  revised  the  comes  (the 
Perioopen-Ordnung)  of  Jerome,  by  a  change  of 
the  later  publisher  of  the  Homilarium^  may  have 
come  to  adopt  the  title  of  the  la^t.  —  The  work 
has  obtainea  a  further  significance  in  addition 
to  the  immediate  ohject  contemplated,  in  thin, 
that  it  has  confirmed  the  pericopic  arranf^ement 
founded  and  gradually  established  by  Jerome, 
although  since  then,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  differences  of  various  kinds  still  present 
themselves.  Palmer.  —  Dr,  Wolff, 

Honnilotics.  —  As  this  science  will  be  duly 
discussed,  as  to  its  contents,  in  the  article  on 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  we  shall  here  simply  con- 
sider it  in  its  formal  aspect,  the  method  of  ser- 
monising, as  it  has  been  historically  con- 
structed. The  term  Homiletics,  o/uXta  (see  Art. 
Homily),  has  only  recently  been  adopted,  as  is 
the  case,  indeed,  with  other  terms  employed  for 
particular  departments  of  theological  education, 
especially  those  that  belong  to  practical  theo- 
logy, l^e  meet  with  it  first  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  cent  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 
It  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  introduction  of 
this  term,  as  it  was  when  it  was  adopted  by  Au- 
gustine and  others,  and  again  by  Mclancbthon, 
and  a  succession  of  theorists  who  followed  him, 
that  pulpit  oratory  rested  as  yet  upon  the  h\\»\%  of 
classical  rhetoric,  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  appli- 


cation of  its  rales,  with  the  neee«mavj 
tioofl,  that  Ilomiletica,  properly  eonaidered,  wen 
brought  to  view ;  whilst  on  the  other  band,  iW« 
who  attached  greater  importance  to  tbc  sperifir 
Christian  stand-point,  regarded  the  aeraon  »€» 
particularly  from  the  paisioral  point  of  vkv. 
For  this  reason,  the  science  had  no  naase  c^  ri 
own :  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the  servke  d 
rhetoric,  at  others  in  that  of  paittoral  tbec^nfv. 
Its  appearance,  with  insignia  of  its  own.  aaru 
the  time  when  the  practical  Chriattaa  iotemc.. 
dissatisfied  with  a  theory  that  had  become  stsrc 
and  stiff,  demanded  a  more  exalted  activitv  la 
the  pursuit  of  academic  cultare  in  the  Tari»^:i 
spheres  of  the  spiritoal  oflice,  the  Spener^Frav 
kian  period.     Since  that  time  there  has  l^t 
such  a  diversity  of  views  respeetini;  the  sera  « 
as  a  whole,  its  objects  and  Mgnificance,  that  nev 
names  have  been  sought  both  for  it  and  tks 
theory  of  preach ine.    Thus  Siier  fur  II««milenet 
would  substitute  Kerykiie,  and  SickeL,  HaUemtk. 
But  these  new  names  remain  the  uodistarbfd 
property  of  their  inventors,  for  the  reaaoa  thii 
they  cannot  express  the  thing,  the  object,  opAid, 
but  only  an  aspect  of  it.  the  design   and  upers- 
tion.   out  the  name  we  give  to  a  i«ieiiee  sbn«ilj 
indicate  objectively  the  thing  itself  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  under  every  variety  of  view. 

The  sermon  now,  as  one  of  the  estaential  or- 
ganic activities  of  the  Church,  requires  in  tbs 
first  place,  as  do  all  otheri*,  a  sjsteoi&tie  discio- 
sion,  so  that  the  rules  applicable  to  it  be  ar- 
ranged in  proper  order,  with  a  view  to  praerkal 
observance;    and  in    this  respect,    Homiletio 
furnishes  directions  for  preachin|r.      But  thisi 
already,  if  we  are  not  to  be  controlled  merely 
by  the  authority  of  distinguished  precedenu.— 
the  commtm  practice,  —  or  an  unoue  repud  for 
details,  must  curry  us   back    to    fundanencal 
principles,  which  lie  deeper  than  cof^toms,  a&i 
ground  themselves  in  the  idea  of  the  Cfaardi 
i|nd  Cultus ;  and  for  which  history  is  do  Icof^fr 
a  collection  oF  authorities,  but  as  a  whole,  ii 
the  realizatitm  already  liefore  us  of  the  id^ai. 
whilst  each  particular  act  of   preaching  l«  a 
realization  of  the  same  idea,  completing  itself 
in  the  present,  iis  though  in  parts  it  commenced 
it.     Thus  the  science  of  UomileticaK  has  a  t^ldi 
upon  which  it  is  clearly  practiral,  and  will  ad- 
mit of  rules  and  directions  enterin;^  into  parti- 
culars.    It  is  Hehiom  that  any  writer  ban  coa- 
tcnted  himself  with  merely  unfolding  the  idea 
without  reference  to  practical  results  (as.  fi^ 
instance,  Murheineke^s  **Grundlej;ong  der  Hi>> 
miletik,"  1811).     And  this  practituil  Mde  is  by 
no  means  conditioned  exclusively  by  the  idf% 
but  equally  so  by  its  actualization  in  hicttirc. 
From  this  it  does  not  follow  that  every  elabum- 
tion  of  the  science  must,  as  one  of 'its  p«rt«, 
include  the  whole  history  of  preaching,  which, 
on   account  of  the  large  store  of  material  ai 
hand,  would  only  be  possible  as  a  compend  (>ee 
Nl/Mch,  Pr.  Theol..  Th.  II..  1.  {  96.    Baur,  U.»b>- 
letik,  2  4,  p.  2(Mj8)  ;  besides,  the  academic  IfO 
ture,  unless  it  accompanies  the  lecture  oo  tb« 
history  of  preaching  in  an  independent  waj, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.     But  every  treatii^ 
should  at  least  clearly  and  distinctly* show  tb« 
connection  of  that  which  it  demands  of  the 
preacher,  with  history  and  tradition  in  the  coo* 
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inuous  life  of  Ibe  Charch  ;  and  mast  also  make 
:  appear  thai  the  llomileiic  doeH  not  cherish 
lie  unscientific  a«  well  an  arm^nt  imagination 
hat  he  must  begin  anew,  as  if  all  history  was 
nnde  up  of  absurdities  and  errors,  which  he 
lAs  surmounted,  and  that,  fur  this  reason,  his 
elf-subsistence  is  not  that  silly  negativeness 
rhich  seeks  to  exhibit  itself  under  the  musk  of 
Christian  freedom  from  all  that  is  called  human 
rdi  nances. 

As,  now,  it  is  only  possible  to  construct  a 
heory  after  the  practice  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
«en  ascertained  and  adjusted,  so  preaching,  as 
»  particular  form  of  church  life  and  activity, 
oust  have  been  defined  and  cultivated  by  skilful 
lands  before  a  theory  of  it  could  be  expected  to 
appear.  We  indeed  already,  in  the  first  centu- 
ic8,  meet  with  detached  observations  upon 
christian  elocution,  and  they  all  agree  in  this : 
hat  it  does  not  need  the  ornaments  of  heathen 
leclamation ;  so  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1,  4,  2,  1; 
>!(/.  hom,^  7,  in  Joa. ;  Cypr,  ep,  2,  ad  Don, ;  even 
jActantius,  who  had  a  gmKi  deal  uf  rhetoric 
limnelf,  calls  it,  Inst.,  3,  1,  a  divine  order,  ut 
implex  et  nvda  veriitu  essei  lueultntior,  quia 
niis  ornaiaper  »e  eat;  but,  then,  expressions  of 
his  kind  have  respect  not  so  much  to  preaching 
n  the  congregation  as  to  the  missionary,  cate- 
ihetical,  and  nfK>lugetic  exhibition  of  Christian 
ruihs  in  ordinary  conversation  and  writing.  At 
Irst,  when  the  art  of  preaching  had  attained  to 
ts  culminating  point  in  the  ancient  Church, 
;reat  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  art 
;cncriilly.  It  originated  with  two  individuals, 
'epresenting,  as  preachers,  the  highest  grade  of 
)rat«ry — Chrysostom  in  the  Greek,  and  Augus- 
ine  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  first,  after  show- 
ng  by  the  example  of  Paul,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
lis  work  de  aacerdotio,  the  necessity  of  elo- 
[uence  for  a  minister,  enters  more  fully  into  his 
lubject  in  the  5th -vol.;  but  instead  of  a  scien- 
ific  theory,  he  merely  furnishes,  in  a  general 
vay,  practical  directions ;  and  these,  too,  so  as 
0  8huw  plainly,  by  his  great  regard  for  ap- 
>lauHe,  instead  of  seeking  to  please  God,  that 
he  mnn  lived  at  a  time  when  the  sermon  par- 
ouk  altogether  too  much  of  worldly  eloquence, 
tnd,  indeed,  of  the  theatre.  The  subject  is 
reated  in  a  far  more  earnest  spirit  in  Augus- 
ine's  doctrina  Christiana.  In  this  there  is 
nethod.  After  exhibiting  the  contents  of  the 
ernion,  he  shows  that  we  should  only  exhibit 
hat  which  we  are  able  intelligibly  t4»  appropri- 
ate. But,  then,  the  influence  which  Pagan 
hetoric,  in  the  hands  of  all  those  men  who 
lasHed  over  from  their  schools  into  the  Christian 
ninistry,  had  upon  the  construction,  is  apparent 
klso  in  Augustine.  His  theory  betrays  this 
connection  far  more  than  his  practice.  Although, 
n  his  "  Confessions,"  he  had  said  of  this  same 
hetoric,  viciorioaam  loquacitaiem  victua  cupidi- 
ate  vendeham,  he  still  could  not  do  without  it  in 
lis  theory  of  preaching.  He  recommends  the 
itudy  of  It,  especially  to  young  men.  lie  also 
tlearly  points  out  the  distinction  between  aapien- 
ia  and  mere  eloqueniiat  and  gives  the  preference 
lecidedly  to  the  first.  In  this  way,  and  still 
nore  in  directing  the  attenticm  to  the  best  spo- 
iimens  of  oratory  contained  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ures,  the  elements  of  Pagan  rhetoric  are  con- 


fined to  proper  limits.  At  the  same  time,  both 
factors  are  only  brought  together  and  associated 
in  an  outward  way,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a 
development  of  Christian  rhetoric  from  the 
Christmn  and  churchly  life  principle  is  not  yet 
secured. 

As,  during  the  earlier  mediaaval  period,  there 
was  but  little  productiveness  in  church  sermon- 
izing, and  they  lived  upon  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Fathers,  so  thev  availed  themselves  of  what- 
ever was  regarded  as  homiletic  oratory,  espe- 
cially in  Augustine,  and  with  him  in  the  rules 
of  ancient  rhetoric,  as  little  as  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  preach- 
ing of  that  age.  To  this  belongs  w'hat  l!*idore  of 
Sevilla  says  of  rhetoric  in  his  Origines,  I.  II., 
and  still  more,  the  spirited  discussions  of  Rhac 
banus  Maurus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Instiiutio 
CUricomm,  where  not  merely  the  19  chap.  c2s. 
rkeiori4:a,  and  cb.  28-39  (giiia  debeai  doctor  cQ" 
tholicus  in  dicendo  agere  —  quodfacili  locutions 
uii  in  vulgua  debeat—-d€  triplici  genere  locuiionia, 
etc.),  but  also  the  previous  chapters  on  the  laws 
of  scriptural  interpretation,  are  considered.  The 
book  of  Gregory  the  Gr.,  de  cura  pastoralit  is 
also  usually  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Ilomi- 
letics.  It  is  entitled  to  this  honor  solely  on 
account  of  a  few  —  very  few  —  general  rules 
which  it  contains,  whilst  the  whole,  true  to  its 
title,  partakes  far  more  of  the  pastoral,  although 
partly  of  a  casuistic  character.  The  Synod  of 
Tours,  in  813,  might  also  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Ilomiletics,  so  far  as  it  as- 
signed to  preachers  the  principal  themes,  ouibua 
aulijecti  erudianiur,  namely:  de  fide  catnolica^ 
prout  capere  poasint,  de  perpetua  retributione 
oononnn  et  ceferna  damnatione  mcdorum,  derestir' 
reciione  quoquefutnra  et  ultimo  judicio,  et  qtiibus 
operibua  posait  promereri  bcata  vita,  quibuave 
excludi. 

The  second  half  of  the  mediaeval  period  evinces 
greater  homiletic  productiveness.  Still,  it  is  evi- 
dentthatitwas  only  within  the  range  of  one  of  the 
homiletic  tendencies  of  the  age — the  scholastic— 
that  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat  the  sermon 
theoretically ;  the  other  preachers, — such  popu- 
lar speakers  as  Berthold,  such  mystics  as  Tauler 
and  Suso,  such  reformatory  spirits  as  Wicklife, 
— they  were  far  too  much  taken  up  with  practi- 
cal interests,  and  lived  so  much  in  their  works, 
that  they  had  no  time  to  spare  in  any  other  di- 
rection. Besides,  even  the  scholastics  gave 
themselves  no  trouble  to  transfer  their  system- 
atizing skill  to  this  particular  sphere.  In  the 
wake  of  a  few  obscure  theorists  (Alanua  ab  insulia 
t  1203,  with  his  aumma  de  arte  prctdicatoria, 
Jbc),  there  appeared,  under  the^rma  of  Thomas 
AquinaM,  a  tractatua  aolennis  de  arte  H  vero 
modo  prcedirandi;  which,  however,  not  just  on 
account  of  its  late  appearance  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  cent.,  but  that  the  sermons  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  wo  meet  with  them  in  his 
works,  have  no  reference  scarcely  to  the  rules 
ascribed  to  him,  its  authenticity  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  compiler  himself  says,  both  in 
the  commencement  and  conclusion,  that  the 
writings  of  other  holy  teachers  were  made  use 
of  in  the  work.  Very  soon  after,  1503,  Sur- 
gant's  manuale  curatorum  was  published,  in 
which  the  modus prcedicandi  occupies  a  separate 
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teetion;  tho  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  the 
author,  who  seems  to  belonf^,  as  to  his  person- 
ality, far  more  to  the  class  of  popular  orators, 
commends  ttie  scholastic  methud  of  sermonis- 
ing as  a  necessary  discipline  and  means  of  cor- 
recting the  recklessness  and  confusion  fre- 
quently met  with.  In  Reuchlin's  liber  congtsto- 
rum  de  arte  proedieandi,  which  appeared  only  a 
year  later,  the  claasico-orntoricnl  culture  ap- 
peared again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Ilomilct- 
1CS,  and  that,  too,  tn  a  way  that,  owing  to  Me- 
lanohthon,8ecurod  for  it  favor  for  a  long  time  with 
the  Ilomileticians  in  the  evangelical  Church,  in- 
asmuch as  the  classic  rules  were  retained  also  for 
spiritual  discourses ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by 
means  of  the  loci  c<nnmunes,  the  ground-themes 
of  all  Christian  preaching,  there  was  secured  to 
the  matter  of  the  sermon  its  proper  right. 
For  the  rest,  the  ministers  of  that  age  gave  less 
attention  to  such  rules  of  art  than  to  those 
which  required  less  study.  A  work  of  this  sort 
already  was  Bonaventura's  bibUa  jpauperum,  a 
lexicon  for  preachers,  furnishing  historical  ma- 
terial for  such  as  were  in  need  of  it.  The  later 
works  of  this  class  show  already  by  their  titles, 
dormi  secure,  and  other  names,  how  convenient 
they  meant  to  make  it  for  preaching. 

In  the  evangelical  Church, with  the  regeneration 
of  the  sermon,  reflection  upon  it, — the  conscious- 
ness of  what  it  then  was,  and  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish, must  be  very  clear.  "X)ur  office  is  now 
very  different  from  what  it  was  under  the  Pope ; 
it  is  far  more  earnest  and  sincere,  and  accord- 
ingly costs  us  more  labor,"  says  Luther,  at  the 
close  of  the  Preface  to  his  smaller  Cateuhism ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  important  duties  that  there 
should  be  suitable  directions.  Accordingly 
there  is  no  want  of  scattered  golden  words  for 
the  sermon.  They  are  collected  in  the  Pastorale 
Luthei-tt  of  Porta,  1586.  Jerome  "Weller  had 
already  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  his  modus 
tt  ratio  concionandi,  1562,  froni  Luther.  Also 
in  later  times  there  existed  a  number  of  such 
collections,  referred  to  by  Leniz  in  his  history 
of  HomileticR,  and  more  recently  in  the  works 
of  E.  Jonas,  Luther's  Pulpit  Oratory,  1852.  The 
leal  and  earnestness  of  his  successors  are,  how- 
ever, shown  more  in  the  rich  products  of  a  particu- 
lar form,  than  in  actui^I  improvement.  They  did 
as  much  avail  themselves  of  Luther's  choice 
words  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them 
proper  fruit  and  new  seed,  as  of  the  connexion 
lietwecn  rhetoric  and  pastoral  teaching, 'which 
Melanchthon  effficted  in  hia  elementa  rnetorices^ 
in  imitation  of  lieuchlin,  and  the  still  more  bril- 
liiini  and  clnssical  performance  found  in  the 
eccUsiastes  of  Erasmus.  That  in  this  way  the 
art  of  rhetoric  for  a  time  vacillated  between  the 
pagan  Ciceronian  rules,  divisions,  &c.,  and  the 
Christian,  devotional,  pastoral  standpoint,  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  itxelf  upon  its  proper  ground 
and  basis,  has  already  been  shown.  It  was, 
however,  still  worse  that  the  externality  of  the 
whole  theological  tendency  of  the  age  directed 
itself  to  the  sphere  of  preaching,  and  in  fact 
extended  its  theory  to  really  childish  trifles  and 
mere  pedantry.  It  is  really  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  melhodus  eoncordarUialis,  methodus  paral- 
lelitica,  prosopopceia,  and  the  dosen  other  names 


by  which  they  vere  caHed,   a  IraowM^  vA 
familiar  handling  of  which  made  oal  and  mvkxi 
the   homiletio  virtuoso^  and    of  the  '^Leif^k, 
Wittenberg,  and  Holrostildt  fashion/'  aftervb^ 
the  sermon  was  made  and  measured,    h  wv 
the  purpose  of  many  of  these    methods,  tka 
much  of  the  matter  taken  from  the  oM  rbrtsTK. 
under  the  name  of  amptrficatson^  eoold  be  sb 
made  use  of  that  the  preacher  would  ne^  «- 
fountain  of  thought  within   himtielf,  but  i^  i 
purely  mechanical  way  conld   avail  blnseKrt* 
material  with  which  to  fill  up  the  empty  fnm 
of  his  discourse.    Ocnerally,  the  IIomiIet3e9  ■* 
that  period  consisted  simply  in   this,  that  i^ 
old   categories  of  inventio,  disposition  eifersJH, 
memoria,  pronuneiaiio,  actio,  and  farther,  ex^ 
dium,  narratio,  proposiiio,  confirmation  eemjia^ 
tio,  peroratio,  and  indeed  the  genus  didascdtcfw, 
deliberatimtm,  demonstratimm,  ^rere  appH^i  ts 
the  sermon,   and  regulated    its    constmctian : 
although  Uj'perius  already  was  opposed  to  tb? 
last  division,  and  preferred  a  genus  didascnlicvn 
dencfhicum.  paedeniicum,  epanorHkoticttm,  vsA 
paracleticum  {consokUorium),  similar  to  the  fire- 
fold  usus  which  obtained  at  a  later  period  is 
Ilomiletics.     Essentially  Yal.  Loescher,  in  hh 
breviarium  oratoriae  sacrce,  1715,  which  wa«  cp* 
posed  to  pietistio  homilettcs,  had   not  yet  gives 
up  this  mode  of  treatment.     The  minute  em 
with  which  the  preparation  of  a   sermon,  sa^ 
the  different  possible  modes  of  providing  m^ite- 
rial,  were  carried  into  the  most  trifling  detail, 
must  really  excite  surprise ;  and  jet  it  prodoccs 
no  other  impression  than  that  the  sermon  vas 
the  complex  of  a  number  of  particular  operatioii.« 
an  artificially-constructed  machine,  and  not  a 
fresh  stream  flowing  from  a  liTin^  spring. 

As  clearly  as  the  Spener  school  comprelien^ 
this  view,  they  were  nevertheless   chiefly  cno- 
cerned  in  protesting  against  the  ruling  aha<^ 
and   practically  to  introduce  another  metkol 
The  theory  developed  itself  with  them  at  fir^t  in 
academical  lectures.     The  most  important  vark 
produced  by  them  was  Rambach's  j^rteeepfah- 
miletica  in  1736,  which,  however,  as  to  the  fora 
and  statement,  partakes  already  of  the  infloenn 
of  theWolfian  method.    The  Spener  standpmrj 
is   most  prominent  in  the  proteffomena,  vhfs 
alongside  of  the  habilitas  naiuralis,  a  hsbU^u 
supematuralis  (|  15,  &c.),  an  uudio  sp,  s.  is  re- 
quired, according  to  which,  homines  taipu  a/^<«« 
irregenUi  non  possunt  habUes  judicari  ad  mvnss 
oratoris  sacri  rede  obeutwlum.    Tho  arrangprD^J 
is  simpler  and  much  more  superficial  than  tha 
of  the  earlier  divines.     The  intermediate  lisk 
between  the  Spener  and  tho  rationalistic  scbiKvJ* 
w)is   Mosheim  (Anweisung,  erbaulich   so  fn- 
digen,"  first  publiKhed  10  years  after  hi*  d*^th, 
1765).     The  distinction   between  enlighteoiBf 
the  understanding  by  ideas  and  argument^,  a&ii 
the  moving  of  the  will   and  emotions.  Aoi^ 
already  that  the  wind  was  coming  from  noatber 
quarter.     These  formal  indications  nf  the  bc^ 
ness  of  the  sermon,  if  even  the  expressions  v^eff 
not  Spenerish,  would  still  adroit  the  thought  of 
their  being  filled  with  Speneri:«h  content?.   Bst 
we  are  already  upon  the  road,  which  led  (nnher 
and  farther  astray  from  the  positive  doctnn« 
of  the   Christian   Church.      And    in    the  fu^ 
coeding  rationalistic  period,  there  are  in  M 
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wo  prineipfti  thongbts  to  bo  diiiinitiiisbod : 
l)  the  philanlbropk)  EudiemoDifiRi,  which  pro- 
poses to  make  mao  happy,  to  free  him  from 
>rejudioes,  and  to  seeore  to  him  beahh,  pros- 
>eritj,  &o.  With  this  intention,  Spaldine's 
'  Niitsbarkeit  des  Predigtamtes/'  1772,  Stein- 
>art'8  Anweisangtur  Amtsberedtftamkeit  chri^t- 
icher  Lehrer,  unter  einem  aufgeklUrten  ond  gesit- 
eten  Yulke,  1770,  were  written.  2)  In  disiino- 
ion  from  this  we  have  the  transfer  of  the 
(Kantian  morality  to  the  sermon,  which  we  see 
»irried  out  to  an  extreme  in  Schuderoff's  **Ver- 
(uch  einer  Kritik  der  Homiletik,"  1797,  and  in 
frhich  it  is  asserted  that  a  sermon  oaght  to  be 
properly  a  religious  discourse,  but  that  it  need 
)ot  absolutely  be  Christian  in  its  chnracter. 
In  abatement  of  the  strictness  of  the  Kantian 
>rinoipie  in  referance  to  the  people,  Ammon  (in 
lis  "Ideen  zur  Verbesserung  der  herrschenden 
E^redigt-Methode/'  1795,)  was  willing  to  concede. 
This  part^,  aside  from  their  opposition  to  false 
Sudsmonism,  had  right  only  in  their  thorough 
iverHioQ  to  persuasion  instead  of  conviction. 
)n  the  side  of  the  orthodox  theologians,  daring 
his  whole  period,  there  was  no  attempt  to  pro* 
Luce  any  thoroughly-scientific  work.  The  publi- 
cations uf  Bengel  and  Oetinger,  and  the  treatise 
)f  Palmer  concerning  Oetinger,  and  of  Ph.  D. 
3urk  in  his  Sammlungen  lur  Pastoral-Theol., 
contain  nevertheless  much  that  is  appropriate. 

The  Reinbard  period,  as  on  the  one  side,  it 
etarns  again  to  positive  Christianity,  although 
ationalistically  apprehended  and  expressed,  so, 
in  the  other  hand,  it  reverts  again  to  the  classic 
nodels  of  antiquity.  The  most  important  work 
»f  this  tendency  is  Schott's  **  Theory  of  Rheto- 
•ic''  (1815-1828),  the  exemplification  of  which 
8  to  be  met  with  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  the 
ielnhard  sermonising.  Theremin,  in  his  "Be- 
edsamkeiteineTugend''  (1814-1838),  more  cor* 
lially  still  seeks  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the 
»ratar,  especially  the  classic  models,  to  the  Chris- 
ian  sermon ;  but  the  earnestness  with  whioh  he 
itrives  to  trace  the  source  of  eloquence  to  the 
'  life  of  faith,"  does  not  suffice  to  conceal  the 
oistake,  that  this  source  of  Christian  eloquence 
8  essentially  the  same  with  that  from  which  the 
vorldly  flows,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  first 
8  conditioned  by  the  same  power  with  that  of 
be  last.  We  must  have  entirely  lost  sight  of 
;be  peculiarity  and  self-subsistence  of  the  ser- 
Don,  and  especially  its  Church  character  as  to 
brm  and  contents,  in  order  to  believe  that  the 
dea  of  eloquence  advanced  by  Theremin  is  really 
be  same  with  that  which  lies  at  the  ground  of 
be  Christian  evangelical  discourse. 

And  now  if  we  deduct  for  these,  the  stragglers 
>f  the  rationalistic  and  Reinhard  periods  (such 
Ls  Alt,  Anleitung  zur  kirchl.  Beredsarakeit, 
1840;  or  ZieglcTt  the  JundamerUum  dicidendi, 
L851;  and  others),  we  have,  as  the  principal 
eature  of  the  sermon  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
>ne  hand,  as  distinguished  from  classic  elegance, 
;he  application  of  Christian  freedom  to  the  indi- 
vidual life,  the  right  of  personality  in  the  ser^ 
uon,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  connecting  bond, 
^he  inKisdng  upon  its  churchly  character ;  the 
irst  since  the  time  of  Harms,  the  second  since 
;bat  of  Schleierroacher.  Within  these  outlines, 
»hat  personal  diversity  of  apprehension  stamps 


itself  in  strong  delineation ;  still,  as  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  shown  in  his  "  Evangel.  Ho- 
miletik,"  this  two-fold,  although  in  fact  single 
effttrt,  leads  nevertheless  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  same  fundamental  arrangement.  ( Com  p. 
Ficker,  Grondlinien  derevang.  Ilomiletik,  1847; 
Niiz9€k,  Pract.  Theol.,  1848 ;  G.  Baur,  Grund- 
sUge  der  Uoroilettk,  1848,  Ac.).  That  which  is 
peculiar  in  these  works  could  not  be  adverted  to 
without  entailing  this  article  to  a  review.  The 
order  of  ilomiletics  is,  in  some  way,  according 
to  some,  to  connect  itself  with  the  antithesis  of 
the  matter  and  /arm  of  the  sermon  (so  with 
Nitjueh:  1,  the  idea  and  object  of  the  sermon ; 
2,  choice  of  material ;  3,  plan ;  4,  execution ; 
5,  language;  6.  delivery; — with  Schweitzer:  1, 
principles  of  Homileties;  2,  method:  3,  form)» 
Others,  however,  as  (7atip»p and  Palmer,  think  that 
in  the  sermon  there  should  be  no  separation  of 
matter  and  form,  and  proceed  rather  from  this, 
that  in  the  sermcm,  the  toord  of  God,  the  Churehi 
as  the  Church  at  largo  and  as  the  eongfegaiion, 
and  the  pereanalitg  of  the  preacher,  should  be  the 
co-operating,  and  in  the  ffolg  Ghost,  the  com-* 
prehending  factors,  by  means  of  which  the  plnn 
and  divisi<»ns  in  a  variety  of  ways  might  be 
determined.  In  these  two  principal  modes  of 
constructing  Ilnmiletics  is  represented  still  in 
our  day  the  difference  between  the  classic  rhe* 
t(>rioal  and  the  specific  churchly  fundamental 
view. — We  must  not  omit  specially  to  mention 
the  author  of  the  Keryktik,  Rudolph  Slier,  inas- 
much as  with  him  the  biblical  element  is  de* 
cidedly  prominent  in  the  form  of  the  sermon. 
His  work,  tt)0,  occupies  precisely  its  proper 
place,  as  well  for  the  inculcation  of  free  indi* 
viduality,  as  for  that  of  the  Church  features  of 
the  time,  which,  particularly  since  Scbleierma^ 
Cher's  day,  could  not,  in  all  its  controlling  au- 
thority, be  appreciated  —  that  is,  the  duty  of 
stricter  conformity  to  the  Scriptures.  The  ad* 
monition  was  not  unheeded,  as  all  the  works 
just  nienffoned  distinctly  show. 

As  it  respects  the  Romish  Chnrcb,  we  most 
content  ournelves  with  the  remark,  that  ia 
manuals  and  guides  there  has  been  no  lack, 
within  the  last  centuries.  In  earlier  times,  the 
plan  seemed  to  be  to  provide  for  the  preacher 
the  necessarv  material  ciillected  from  the  sphere 
of  morals  (Abraham  a.  S.  Clara,  in  his  "  Judaa 
der  Ertschelm,"  has  accomplished  something 
of  the  same  sort,  and  in  his  grammatica  religiosa 
has  constructed  a  Ilomiletic  in  his  own  way). 
Performances  of  a  more  scientific  character  are 
met  with  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Graf  has  enumerated  them  in  his  work, 
**  Zurpraktischen  Theologie,"  but  without  being 
satisfied  with  them.  In  modem  times,  Zarw 
has  appeared  with  a  "Ilandbuch  der  kathol. 
Ilomiletik,"  1838 ;  Lufz.  with  a  **  llandbuch  der 
kath.  KanzplberedtMamkeit,"  1851 ;  to  whioh  we 
must  add  JJirscher'»  "BeitrHge  zur  Ilomiletik 
und  Katechetik,"  1852. 

Finally,  among  these  works  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  History  of  Ilomiletics,  including  the 
Ilist<»ry  of  Sermons.  With  the  exception  of 
the  unfinished  lab(»rs  of  EscnxNBvita  (Versuch 
einer  Geschichte  der  Sffbntl  Relig.-VortrUge,  lic., 
1785),  of  Panibl  (Pragmat  Gesch.  der  Christl. 
Bercdtsamkeit,  1839-41),  and  of  Ammon  (Gesch. 
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der  prnkt  Tb.,  I  Bd.,  1804),  tbero  eziHti  but  a 
single  complete  work,  the  Gesch.  der  Homiletik 
of  Lbnte,  1839,  which,  however,  furnishes  dimply 
DoHces  and  brief  specimens  of  ^ipular  preachers, 
without  mastering  his  materials  from  a  higher 
standpoint.  In  this  field  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Palmer. — Dr.  Wolff, 

Homily,  originally  the  name  of  the  sermon 
itself,  was  afterwards  used  of  only  one  kind  of 
sermonising,  the  exhortatory.  As  sermons  could 
not  then  be  discourses  in  an  oratorical  sense,  but 
rather  expositions  of  Scripture,  they  were  called 
haoJuu^  with  reference,  if  not  to  the  form,  yet  to 
tne  familiar,  fraternal  stvle  adopted.  During 
the  more  brilliant  period  of  Greek  pulpit  oratory, 
when  the  style  of  the  homily  was  superseded, 
the  name  was  retained ;  but  in  the  Went  we  soon 
find  homilia  or  iractaivs  distinguished  fn»m 
«eriito  (Augu'dtine).  But  even  there  the  aermo 
was  not  synthetical,  or  the  homilia  analytical ; 
for  Augustine's  gtunqitagitUa  homilia  might  as 
well  be  called  sermons  as  the  de  sajiclis,  Stc. 
And  yet  we  can  see  in  these  the  antithesis  which 
fixed  the  later  use  of  homilia.  One  kind  of  dis> 
courses  aimed  merely  at  exposition,  the  other  at 
commemorating  the  festival  on  which  it  was 
preached ;  or  it  had  a  distinct  doctrinal  aim  (as 
de  amort  dei  et  amore  stmli,  Ac.) ;  so  that  al- 
though the  terms  seemed  to  be  used  promiscu- 
ODsIy,  one  still  feels  that  the  sermo  was  less  de- 
pendent on  the  text  than  on  the  theme.  And 
this  indicates  the  essential  feature  of  the  homily  ; 
it  adheres  to,  and  practically  developes  the 
text,  in  an  analytic  way.  There  is  no  necessary 
conflict  between  these  two  methods,  but  they 
must  be  treated  as  auxiliary  to  each  other.  (See 
Palmbr's  Ilomilet.,  3d  ed.,  p.  451).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  as  the  Latin  po^tilke  of  the  middle 
ages  were  superseded  by  evangelical  sermons, 
the  term  homily  disappeared.  Zinzbndorf  was 
the  first  to  revive  its  use,  *'  34  homilue  Uber  d. 
Wunden-Litanei"  (1747).  The  most  un portent 
homilies  of  recent  times  are  those  or  Menken 

SUber  Elias;  Uber  d.  Ilebr&erbr.,  Ac). — (See  A. 
}.  Schmidt,  "die  llomilie,"  Ac:  Hnlle,  1827). 

Palmer.* 
Honorius,  son  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I., 
born  A.  D.  384,  was  oppointed  Emperor  Nov. 
20,  393,  and  succeeded  his  father,  after  his 
death,  on  Jan.  17,  395,  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Vandal  Stilicho,  as  the  first  Western 
Roman  Emperor,  whilst  his  brother,  Arca- 
dius,  inherited  the  kingdom  of  the  East.  Hon- 
orious,  a  weak  and  characterless  ruler,  sub- 
mitted entirely,  even  after  ho  had  obtained  his 
majority,  to  the  control  of  Stilicho,  to  whose 
daughter,  Maria,  he  had  been  married,  and  that 
the  Western  empire  was  not  already  convulsed 
under  him,  was  not  owing  to  the  services  he 
rendered  as  ruler.  In  addition  to  the  invasions 
of  Alaric  into  Italy  in  403  and  408,  the  empire 
was  visited  by  other  barbaric  invasion,  as  well 
as  by  rebellions  in  the  provinces  during  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  Soon  after  his  ascenNion  to 
the  throne,  he  confirmed  the  laws  of  his  father 
against  heathen  worship  with  new  restrictions ; 
but  the  weakness  of  his  government,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manifold  political  agitations  and  the 
corruptibility  of  several  governors,  promoted 
the  preserratioQ  of  heathenism  in  many  parts 


of  the  empire,  so  that  it  was   iMecaeary  ess- 
tin  ually  to  renew  these  laws.     In  399  ke  fa^ 
lished  a  law  that  all  the  heathen  temples  io  ^ 
provinces  should  be  destroyed*  in~  order  to  t«> 
move  all  occasion  to  superstition.     Batsstbt 
heathens  at  tliis  time  believed  a  firopliecT,  tbn 
Christianity  would  only  exist   3C5  yean,  tkoi 
destruction   of  temples  failed   in    its  perpee. 
After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Honorius,  ondcT  te 
influence  of  several  nobles  faTomble  to  hcatbee' 
ism,  enacted  a  law  which  conflieted  with  thoM 
heretofore  existing.    Between  the  yean  409  sai 
410  a  law  appeared  in  the  Western  kingd^ia: 
**ut  libera  vohintate  qnie  euUtan  chHjtfiamiiaHi 
exeiperetf"  by  which  the  laws  hitherto  ezie^tia; 
against  those  who   practised    h  wmhip  othtr 
than  the  Christian  were  abolished.     TbiiP  lav, 
however,  remained  in  force  only  for  a  short  tiac, 
and  the  old  ones  were  re-enacted.      Bj  an  ediet 
of  416  the  heathen  were  excluded    from  cifil 
and  military  honors  —  at  least  on  fuiper,  fcir  so- 
cording  to  Zosirous  v.,  46,  llonnrins  was  cna- 
pellod  to  abolish  this  law  bj  the  hentfaen  gene* 
ral,  Oenerid,  whose  services  were  indtspensahle, 
and  who  would  remain  in  service  onlj  on  this 
condition.     He  was  equally  weak   and   fickk 
with  regard  to  doctrinal  controTersies  withta 
th^  Church.     In  418  he  published  sereral  edieti 
against  Pelagiusand  Colestinus  and  their  adhe- 
rents.     He  also  came  into  conflict    with  th§ 
Donatists.     Already  in  405  he  enacted  several 
laws  against  the  entire  Donatist  party  as  being 
heretical,  which  were  more  severe  than  eren  tbe 
Council  of  Carthage  desired.  Later  he  appointed 
a  conference,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Carthage 
in  411  between  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  t^ 
Donatists.     As  was  natural,  the  imperial  c>hb- 
missioner  decided    in    favor   of    the    Catholic 
Church.     Severer  laws  followed,  by  which  sU 
Donatist  priests  were  banished  from  the  0*0^ 
try,  and  the  laymen  of  the  party  condemned  ts 
pay  fines.     As  important  as  was  the  period  of 
Ilonorius'  reign  ftrr  the  Christian  Chnrch,  so 
weak  did  he  show  himself  to  be  in  all  his  trans- 
actions.    He  remained  his  life  long  a  child  is 
understanding,  and  his  death,  which  toi*k  pisce 
in  Aug.,  423,  fntm  dropsy,  wasi  no  misfurtuae 
either  to  the  State  or  Church. 

Th.  Prssskl.  —  BeeL 
Honoring  I,  Pope  from  625-638,  born  ii 
Campagnn  di  Roma,  is  especially  di(«tingui«bed 
by  his  participatitin  in  the  monotheletie  contro- 
versies (see  the  Art.),  which  originated  juj^t  it 
this  time,  and  by  the  charge  of  here$cy  ander 
which  he  fell.  These  controversies  having 
spread  and  increased  through  the  inflaence  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Stiplironins,  Ser 
gius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  d^ 
clared  monothclitism  to  be  orthodox  doctrine, 
pmposed  a  cessation  of  controversy.  Pope  Ho* 
nanus  approved  of  the  proposition  as  welt  as 
of  the  dogmatic  views  of  Sergius  (see  HfUKwii 
Epist.  I.  ad  Serffitnn,  in  Mansi,  SS,  ronsilivnm 
nova  et  ampliss.  Colfeciio,  Tom.  XI.,  p.  537; 
comp.  p.  529;  579),  still,  the  contrrjverKy  no* 
only  increased  in  violence,  and  II.  was  eT«s 
involved  in  it  after  his  death.  It  waj«  attempted, 
namely  at  Rome,  to  vindicate  II.  after  his  death 
on  account  of  his  roonotheletie  views  (see  J^ 
hannie  IV.,  Epist.  ad  Constantimtm  Imp.;  Ma- 
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nvs  in  Ep.  ad  Marinum,  and  Maximi  Diap. 
um  Pyrrho,  in  Mami,  1.  c,  T.  X.,  p.  682,  nq. ; 
39,  eq.);  and  Rlthou^h  hin  ponitinn  was  then 
•oBsed  by  with  vilence,  Htill  the  VI.  Oeoumenical 
/ouncil  of  Constantinople,  680,  condemned  him 
.8  a  heretic  (in  Mansi,  T.  XI.,  p.  556).  This 
ud^ment  was  repeated  by  seTerai  Popes,  ex.  gr. 
jeo  II.,  who  ezpressly^annthcmatizeH  him  as  n 
leretic,  because  he  attempted  apasiolieam  erele- 
iam'—profdna  proditione  immaculalam  n^wer- 
ere  {Mansi^  T.  X.,  p.  731).  Roman  Catholic 
luOiors  of  later  timps  have  attempted,  after  the 
ixample  of  Anastasius  (alM>uc  870),  to  defend 
itm  against  the  charge  of  heresy.  Baronius 
lays  that  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
lople,  Ballarmine  that  even  the  letters  of  II., 
lave  been  interpolated;  others,  on  the  other 
land,  as  Garnier  and  Ballerini,  affirm  that  II. 
ms  not  condemned  on  account  of  heresy,  but 
t^uptei'  negliffeniiam.  Contra  comp.  Richer^ 
^lUUtria  ConciL  general,.,  T.  I.,  p.  296 ;  Du  Pin^ 
Oe  antiqua  eecles.  dvtciplina^  p.  349.  It  is  yet 
u  he  remarked  that  the  fentival  of  the  elevation 
>f  the  cross  was  introduced  under  II.  (atxint 
»28),  and  that  he  was  also  active  in  promoting 

lonversions  to  Christianity. II.  waM  the  anti- 

wpe  of  Alexander  II.  from  1061-1064,  having 
)revioui4ly  been  Binhop  of  Parma,  and  was 
tailed,  as  such,  Peter  Cadolaus.  Whilst  Alex- 
inder  was  only  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  car- 
linnlii,  and  without  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
)er»r,  Henry  IV.,  II.  was  chosen  by  the  impe- 
ial  party,  at  a  council  held  at  Basel.  Hereupon 
he  German  bishops,  under  the  influence  of 
lanno,  Arclibixhop  of  Ci>1ogne«  at  a  synod  at 
lu^Kburg,  1062,  gave  their  adhesion  to  Alex- 
inder  (oomp.  Maiui.  T.  XIX,  p.  1001),  and  II., 
rhom  also  the  synod  at  Mantua,  1064,  declared 
leposed,  was  now  limited  only  to  his  former 
nshopric,  although  he  maintained  his  claims  to 
he  lawful  possession  of  the  papal  chair  until 
lis  death,  1072.  He  is  charged  with  simony 
ind  concubinage.  On  account  of  his  deposi- 
ion,  he  is  not  reckoned  among  the  popes; 
rherefi»re  Lambert  of  Fagnano,  who  raised 
limnelf  from  a  low  position  first  to  the  bishop- 
ic  uf  Velletri,  then  to  the  cardinalate  of  Ostia, 
ind  finally,  through  the  influence  of  the  power- 
ul  party  of  Robert  Frangipani,  to  the  papal 
h.iir,  is  called  Pope  Ilonorius  II..  whose  reign 
^xtended  from  1124  to  1130.  lie  laid  Duke 
^nrad  of  Franconia  under  the  bann,  because 
te  permitted  himself  to  be  crowned  anti-king 
0  Lothaire  III.,  and  received  therefor  important 
lew  rights  (see  J.  D.  Olennchlager,  ErlUuterung 
t.  gold.  Bulle,  Urkundenb.,  p.  19) ;  on  the  other 
land,  he  was  compelled  to  permit  Count  Roger 
if  Sicily  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  papal 
iefs  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  The  order  of  Pre- 
nonstrants,  just  instituted,  was  sanctioned  by 
lim,  as  also  afterwards,  at  the  Synod  of  Troyes, 

he  order  of  Knight-templars. UI.,  born  at 

iome,  was,  previous  to  his  election  to  the  papal 
hair.  Cardinal  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  was 
ailed  Cencio  Savelli,  and  ruled  as  pope  from 
216-1227.  In  the  violent  contests  of  the 
licrarchy  with  the  Ilohenstaufen  then  existing, 
le  manifested  a  yielding  disposition,  making 
10  opposition  when  Frederick  II.  allowed  his  son 
lenry,  who  was   King  of  Sicily,  also  to  be 


elected  King  of  Germany  (April  1220),  even 
crowned  him  emperor  (Nov.  1220),  and  allowed 
Frederick  to  restore  the  rights  of  his  crown  in 
Sicily.  The  peaceable  relations  between  him 
and  the  emperor,  however,  appeared  to  be  en* 
dangered,  when  Frederick  attempted  to  bring 
somebody  again  under  his  sceptre.  II.  sent 
his  chaplain,  Alatrinus.  to  the  Diet  of  Cremona, 
1226,  tne  league  of  Lombardy  was  renewed, 
and  II.  favored  it ;  and  Frederick,  not  pursuing 
his  plans  further,  preserved  thus  the  peaceable 
relations.  These  were  soon  threatened  again 
with  interruption.  Frederick,  who  at  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix  fa  Gh.  vowed  to  undertake  a  crusade, 
continually  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow. 
Finally,  by  an  agreement  at  St.  Germano,  1225, 
it  was  decided  that  Frederick  should  undertake 
the  crusade  in  Aug.  1227.  under  penalty  of  the 
bann ;  H.  however,  died  in  March  1227.  The 
mildness,  yielding  temper,  and  forbearance 
which  he  showed  towards  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick, were  wanting  in  his  conduct  towardi 
Count  Raymund  VII.  of  Toulouse.  The  father 
of  the  latter,  Raymund  VI.,  lost  bis  province  to 
Count  Simon  of  Montfort,  from  whom  it  wai 
retaken  by  Raymund  VII.  Hereupon  H.  in- 
cited King  Louis  VIII.  of  France  to  conquer 
Toulouse  with  a  crusade;  but  neither  he  nor 
Louis  survived  the  end  of  this  war.  H.  solemnlr 
sanctioned  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  1216, 
and  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  1223.  The 
Tertiarians  came  into  existence  under  him 
(1223),  and  he  first  granted  indulgences  at  the 
canonisation  of  saints.  The  treatise,  ConjurO" 
Hones  adoersui  principem  tenebrarum,  Rome, 

1629.  is  attributed  to  him. IV.,  pops  fnim 

April  2,  1285,  to  April  3.  1287,  was  called,  be- 
fore his  election  to  the  papal  chair.  Cardinal 
Jacob  (Giacomo)  Savelli.  Daring  his  short 
reign  he  was  occupied  with  the  Sicilian  quar- 
rels which  were  then  raging,  and  gained  the 
credit  of  putting  a  limit  to  the  robberies  pre- 
vailing in  the  Roman  province. 

NxuDBCKVR. — Berk, 
Honteri  JoAn  (Ilontems),  a  pillar  of  Pnttest* 
antism  in  Siebenbttrgen.  He  was  born  in 
Cronstadt,  1498,  studied  at  Wittenberg  nndcr 
Luther,  then  went  to  Cracow,  where  he  taught 
grammar,  and  from  thence  to  Basel,  where  he 
attended  Reuchlin's  lectures.  In  1533,  he  re- 
turned to  his  birth-place  and  established  a  book- 
printing  oflBce;  later,  1547,  also  the  first  paper- 
mill.  Ilermannstadt  had  already,  in  1529, 
driven  out  all  priests  and  monks.  Cronstadt 
soon  followed  this  example,  and  Honter  became 
now,  by  continual  labors,  and  by  circulating 
the  writings  of  Luther,  the  chief  cause  that 
entire  Bersenlnnd  accepted  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession in  1542.  Because  Luther's  works  were 
costly  and  rare,  he  translated  them  into  Hun- 
garian and  published  them  himself.  In  1544 
he  became  town-rector  of  Cronstadt,  and  ob- 
tained an  assistant,  whom  some  call  Matthias 
Calvin,  others  Klatz,  and  later  a  certain  Valen- 
tine Waszner.  He  died  at  Cronstadt,  Jan.  23, 
1549.  .He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  thorough 
mathematician,  and  able  philosopher.  He  he- 
longs  to  the  first  humanists  and  scholastics  of 
his  time.  He  employed  his  printing  oflBce 
mainly  in  printing  sobool-books,  and  was  in- 
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ttrumental  in  founding  tb«  gymruuinni  ac4»de- 
tnicum  in  Cronstadt.  Of  h'w  writingi  we  men- 
tion, de  (/rammatica  libri  II.,  (1532,  and  often 
reprinted) ;  Uudimetita  CoMmograpkics^  in  vene; 
Sententice  ex  omnibus  operibua  dipi  AuguHini 
excerptoi;  SenUntioi  catholicai  Nili  monaehi 
ffrceci ;  Formula  refomtationU  eeoUaim  Coronen- 
sis  ei  Barcensis  iotius  provineiast  published  by 
Melnncbtbon,  1543,  with  a  prefaee.  Afrendn 
fUr  die  SeeUurger  u.  Kircbendiener  in  Sieben- 
bUrgen.  Com  p.  Dao.  CnoUiingeri  specimen 
Hungar.  liieraia:,  Frunoof.,  1711 ;  Jifailaih, 
Oescb.  d.  Usterr.  Kaisert^tants,  II.,  p.  234,  itq. 

Dr.  Prbssbl. — Beck, 
Hoogstirateilt  Jacob  van  ( llnogstmten,  Uog- 
atriiten,  Iloocb  Straten),  Dominican  monk,  prior 
of  the  convent  of  this  order  at  Cologne,  one  of 
the  most  violent  opponents  and  accusers  of 
Reuchlin,  and  later  of  Luther,  was  bom  at 
HoogHtraten,  in  Brabant,  1454.     lie  studied  at 
the  UnivenitT  of  Cologne,  which  was  then  the 
obief  seal  of  spiritual  darkness;   and  having 
teceived  the  degreo  of  A.  M.  in  1485,  and  having 
previously  entered  the  Dtiminican  order,  he  was 
ehosen  prior.     lie  represented  the  order  with 
Buch  leal  against  the  lUutni nation  then  spread- 
ing, especially  against  Erasmus,  that  be  was 
appointed  inquisitor  at  Loovain.     He  also  be- 
aame  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Cologne,  although  his  ignorance  was  great ;  and, 
in  connection  with  Hermann  of  Busche,  under- 
took to  crush  Reuchlin  and  the  spiritual  move- 
ment originated  by  htm.    Failing  in  this  after 
many  assaults,  he  attacked  Luther  hnd  the  Re- 
formation, proposing  that  Luther  be  burned 
before  he  would  disturb  the  Church  (RaumeTt 
Oeschicbte  Europa's,  p.  210;   Walch,  Luther's 
Schr.,  XXL,  Anh.,  p.  118).    He  died  Jan.  21, 
1527,  at  Cologne.    Hermann  of  Nunnar  charac- 
terises him  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.  (in  p.  d, 
Hardi,  ^nigmaU  prisci  orbis  p.  574),  thus: 
iVf/if  est    in   Oermania'  Jacobus  Hochstraien^ 
q^am  si  restrinxeris^  tarai  ndrea  xoxwf ;  homo 
preeier  ingentem  suam  audaeiam  insignifer  im- 
pudens  atone  iemerarius,     Omnes  interroga^  si 
libet,  per  Uermaniam  doetos  tiros,  omnes  iaesit^ 
omnibus aeque  inoisfis  est.  His  writings  appeared 
at  Cologne,    1526.     Com  p.   Meiner's   Lebens- 
beschr.    berUhmter    Milnner    I.,    p.    97,    sq.; 
Mayerhoff,  Job.  Reuchlin  und  seine  Zeit,  p. 
158,  sq.  Neb  decker.  —  Beck. 

Hooper,  John,  of  Somersetshire,  the  origin- 
ator of  the  Puritan  movement  in  England,  (see 
Art.  England,  Reformation  in),  studied  for  a 
time  at  Oxford,  and  early  accepted  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Gardiner  to  the  contrary.  II is  situa- 
tion, on  this  account,  became  critical  already 
vnder  Henry  VIII..  especially  so  when  the  six 
Articles  appeared,  within  which  the  King  wished 
to  limit  the  Ref4>rnmtion  (see  the  Art.  Eng. 
Ref.).  He  left  England,  went  first  to  France, 
and  then  to  Switzerland  ;  where  be  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Bullinger  (see  the 
Art.),  and  applied  himself  zealously  to  the 
study  of  theolocy  and  the  ancient  languages, 
especial  I  v  the  Hebrew.  At  Zurich,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  BuUihger,  he  married,  and  the  latter 
baptized  a  child  of  his  (Hess,  Leben  d.  Ant. 
Bull.  I.,  216).    He  continued  to  correspond 


with  B.  aft^r  hta  retam  to  England.  Hen. 
turned  to  England  when  Edward  wtttsik^  tic 
throne  (1549),  and  soon  became  di^i&^itM 
through   his  attacks   on  Roman  Cstbulie  ^ 
trines,  and  through   his  eloquence.  Xfxi  u 
Latimer,  be  was  the  most  popular  f^aiie. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  causing;  Baseer*^ 
lose  bis   position.     The  Earl  of  Wanrirk  s;- 
pointed  him  bis  chaplain,  and  had  bin  elenk>i 
to  the  bishoprie  of  Gloncpxter.     Before  bL«  eos- 
aecration  he  objected  to  putting  on  tbeepm*^ 
robes,  which  were  still  very  Kimilar  tolba«^«^ 
Romish  bishops.     He  also  refused  to  take  t^ 
prescribed  canotiical  oath  (which  closed  ik@ 
♦'So  help  me  God,  all  saints,"  Ac).  mmI  •.. 
acknowledge  any  other  eccleaiastical  aQtb»ntT 
but  the   holy   Scriptures.     Cranm«>r,  to^t^ 
with  Buoer  and  Peter  Martyr,  sought  in  j^tit 
remove  Hooper's  scruples.     He  vindimtrd  ^a 
opposition  in  a  treatise,  wliich  he  called  bW  wt 
fession  of  faith,  and  by  his  preaching  a^if^ 
ordination  and  episcopal  robea  caused  a  vKk: 
agitation  among  the  people.     Finally  be  «^ 
imprisoned,  and  after  a  time  agreed  to  a  p.-s- 
pn)mise,  according  to  which   the   clao5^  '  \1 
saints''  was  omitted  from  the  oath,  and  bec^-i- 
aented  to  wear  the  episcopal  robes  only  when !« 
preached  before  the  king  and  in  his  cathedm 
and  when  he  officiated  on  solemn  occa.sion«.^i 
was  consecrated   in  March,  1551 ;   soon  ifter 
wfaioh,  by  the  union  of  the  bishopries  of  GIr>Gc^ 
ter  and  Worcester,  his  labors  were  greatW  h 
creased,  but  not  his  income.     Hia  labom  *^ 
Care,  as  preacher,  pastor,  and   auperintpn^^ 
of  Bchools,  are  highly  extolled  ;  not  1cm  r«* 
was  his  fearlessness  m  exercising  church  d -^"^ 
pline.-^Iie  died  as  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  Kv 
one  of  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  Roman  Catv 
lio  reaction  under  Mary  Tudor.    Comp.  Bnr^^r 
Hist,  of  the  Ref.  of  the  Eng.  Church ;  ITf^ 
Gesch.  der  akatholischen  Kirchen  und  Sti:^ 
in  Groezbritannien  IL,  106-109,  264. 

Herzog. — Bed. 
Hope  is  the  third  element  of  Christian  l'< 
and  cliaracter  (1  Cor.  13  -.13;  1  Them.  1/ 
5:8;  Col.  1:4;  Gal.  5:5;  Eph.  4:2-5:  H.. 
10  :  22-24).     A»  faith  is  the  receptive,  and  -^ 
the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  in  regard  to  l>\\v* 
grace,  and  as  the  Christian  is   conscinus  :' 
having  found,  through  these  acta,  eternal  life" 
Christ,  they  produce  hope,  as  a  living  a.^<^ 
ance,  and  inward  certainty,  that  all  things  t? 
secured  in  Christ,  not  only  fur  the  indiridu' 
believer,  but  for  the   Church   and  the  v* 
world.      Faith   is  the  root,   love   the  fmr^ 
branches,  and  hope  the  crown  of  the  OhrU^ 
tree,   rearing  its  head   to   the  very  heav*-- 
Faith  embraces  the  accomplished  grace  ofo 
for  man's  salvation  ;  love  is  the  soul  of  oorrr* 
sent  Christian  life ;  hope  is  persuaded  that  v 
future  belongs  to  the  Lord  and  his  people.  Ti. 
in  these  three  factors  we  see  a  reflection  of  v 
actuality  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Hope  ii^joir- 
to  faith  and  love,  because  the  spiritual  i" 
though  begnn,  is  not  yet  perfected.     It  i5 :' 
antithesis  of   seeing,   having,   and    perfferi* 
(Rom.  8  :  24.  &c. ;  1  John  3  :  2,  &c.) ;  it  i*  r . 
however,  simply  a  desire  and  longing  (R^ 
8  :  19,   22),   nor    yet    the    mere    expecratv? 
of  a  future  existence,  but  the  real  looking!' 
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nd  prospeot  of  tlie  falfilinefit,  eolleetiTelj,  of 
II  tbiogs  promised  lo  believers  snd  the  Cborefa. 
Rom.  15 : 4, 13 ;  Heb.  3 : 6 ;  6 :  11, 18).  Hence 
lope  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  Christ's  resnr- 
«ction,  as  the  primal  viotorj  over  the  world, 
kod  glorification  of  the  flesh,  the  reality  of 
rbich  manifests  Itself  in  our  regeneration ;  hence 
he  Hoi  J  Ghost,  given  unto  believers,  is  the 
>Iedge  and  power  of  their  hope  (1  Pet.  1:3; 
lets  23  :  6;  2  Cor.  5:5;  Rom.  8  :  11 ;  15  :  13 ; 
rai.  5  :  5).  This  is  nothinf^  else  than  the  self- 
ionscioasness  of  the  new  spiritual  life  begotten 
n  us  by  the  glorified  Redeemer,  that  it  ts  the 
Mwer  by  which  the  atill  existing  antagonisms 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  world  and  the 
[ingdum  of  Ood,  earth  and  heaven,  will  be  over- 
!ome.  Hence  the  fuU  clear  idea  of  hope  first 
tppears  after  the  resnrrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
(utpouring  of  the  Huly  Qhost.  In  this  form  we 
to  not  find  it  in  the  Old  Test,  nor  even  in  the 
Sospels  (Heb.  7  :  19).  —  From  this  we  see  how 
issential  an  element  of  Christian  life  hope  is, 
io  essential  that  it  may  serve  faith  and  love  as 
i  sign  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  (1  Pet  3 :  15 ; 
leb.  10  :  23).  In  it  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
)rofeBsion  is  concentrated  (Enh.  1 :  18;  4:4); 
t  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  Gospel  (Tit.  1:2; 
2oL  1 : 5, 23) ;  for  the  Christian's  chief  treasnres 
tre,  in  their  perfection,  the  objects  of  hope 
i  These.  5:8;  Rom.  8  :  23;  cf.  £sek.  1 :  14; 
i :  30 ;  Gal.  5  :  5 ;  2  Tiro.  4  :  8).  Unbelievers 
ire  designated  as  persone  without  hope,  beeanse 
vithout  Gud  in  the  world  (Eph.  2: 12;  1  Thess. 
h  13),  for  God  is  a  God  of  hope  (Rom.  15 :  13 ; 
I  Pet.  1:21).  The  proper  object  of  hope,  how- 
ever, is  Chriflt,  who  is  called  4  JXififi  not  only 
)ecaase  all  our  confidence  rests  on  him,  but 
(specially  because  his  second  coming  will  fulfil 
he  believer'tt  hope  of  glorification  (1  Tiro.  1:1; 
^ul.  1  :  27  ;  Tit.  2 :  13).  The  fruit  of  hope  is 
Nitience  and  steadfastness  under  present  trials 
uid  tribulations ;  hence  vHoftotrl  is  the  constant 
uwociate  of  ixm;  (1  Thess.  1:3;  Rom.  8:25), 
V  faith  and  love  in  its  stead  (Tit.  2  :  2;  2  Tim. 
1 :  10;  1  Tim.  6  :  11).  And  as  hope  produces 
)atience  in  suffering,  so  it  inoitcM  to  endurance 
n  action,  because  the  Christian  knows  that  hie 
abor  is  not  in  vain  (1  Cor.  15  :  58),  and  purity 
)f  life  (1  John  3:3;  Phil.  1 :  10).^In  theology 
DOBt  attention  is  given  to  faith,  less  to  love,  and 
east  to  hope  (prophecy) ;  and  after  the  Ist  cent, 
he  element  ot  hope  was  kept  far  too  roach  in 
he  backgrtmnd.  it  will  be  the  duty  of  modern 
heology  to  secure  to  it  proper  attention,  both 
n  theory  and  practice.  —  (NiTZSca,  System  d. 
ihr.  Lehre,  {{  209-214).  Aubbrlen.* 

Hophra  (LXX.  Ovotpa,  Vulg.  Ephree,  Jer. 
14 :  30)  is  doubtless  the  same  Egyptian  King 
rhom  Manetho  calls  OuafpKf  Uerod.  and  Diod! 
^H^^iu  the  8th  of  the  Saitio  dynasty.  The 
rriters  just  named  speak  of  his  succesaful  wars 
kgatnst  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians.  He 
eigned  25  years,  and  the  nation  fiourished  under 
lioi.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  however, 
he  Cvrenians  rebelled  against  him,  and  were 
ioined  by  his  general  Amasia^  who  overthrew 
I.  (c.  571  B.  C.)  and  put  him  to  death.  Zede- 
Liah,  the  last  King  of  Judah,  after  his  revolt 
rom  Nebuchadnezsar  (Eiek.  17  :  15),  formed 
\  leagtte  with  H.,  who  actually  sent  out  an  army 


to  aid  Z.,  and  thus  caused  the  Chaldeans  to 
raise  their  siege  of  Jerusalem  for  a  time^  (Jer. 
37  :  3,  'Ac.)«  Subsequently  the  siege  was  re- 
newed without  il.  interfering.  Hence  Jere- 
miah's displeasure  at  many  for  looking  to  Egypt 
for  aid,  and  his  prophecy  of  li.'s  downfall  (Jer. 
44  :  30 ;  46  :  26 ;  £zek.  29  :  3).    Vaibikoik.* 

Hombeok,  John,  born  at  Harlem,  1617,  died 
at  Leyden,  1660,  distinguished  himself  as  Prof, 
of  Theology  and  as  clergyman  from  1644,  in 
Utrecht,  from  1654  in  Leyden.  His  writings 
were  highly  prised,  and  arc  in  part  yet  deserv- 
ing to  be  read,  as  the  Exa^men  bfuiUe  papcUia  qua 
InnoeenHvt  X^itbrogare  niiiiurpacem  Germaniai: 
Ultraj.,  1652 ;  or  the  EpiaUAa  ad  Jok.  Durtmm, 
de  Indq>endefUismo:  Ludg.  Bat.,  1659;  and  the 
Commentariva  de  paraduxia  Weigeliania,  An 
important  question  of  the  times  is  diMCussed  in 
his  treatise  de  converaione  Indorum,  which  con- 
tains a  biography  of  the  author.  His  Jh'evia 
inaiUutio  atudii  ihedogici:  Ultroj.,  1658,  shown 
us  the  mode  of  theological  instruction  then  in 
vogae.  Of  his  polemical  writings,  JM  eonvin' 
eendia  Jtidneia,  L»  B.  1655,  may  be  antiquated-; 
but  the  Summa  controveraiarum  rdigiofiia,  TVo- 
jedi  ad  i^Aea.,  1653,  remains,  with  Spanbeims, 
the  most  sernceable  Reformed  compendium  of 
polemics,  and  contains  especially  an  important 
section  on  the  Brownists.  His  work,  &ictfitaii- 
iamma  confiUaiua,  1  T.:  Ultraj.,  1650;  2  T.: 
Amst.,  1662;  3  T.,.1664,  continues  to  be  instruc- 
tive as  a  learned  and  able  representation  and 
refutation  of  Suciuianism.  To  this  he  added  a 
Compendium  Sociniauiami  conftdaii:  Ludg.  B., 
1690.  His  Miaceltanea  aacra  were  published  at 
Utrecht,  1677.  Highly  prited  is  his  Theoiogia 
praeiiea  cum  irenioa^  aive  de  atudh  pacta  et  am- 
cordia,  2  T. :  Ultraj.,  1663 ;  Auctiov,  1689 ;  and 
Franef.  et  Lips.,  1698,  with  supplements,  Fe^era 
et  fiova,  s.  ExercUU  M.  — Traj.  ad  Rh.,  1672. 
Besides  the  biography  already  mentioned  con- 
sult the  Art.  Ilornbeck  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

Alex.  Schwutzse.  —  Beck, 

Horites  (^*TT*  Sept.  Xo^^o$,  Vulg.  Horseus), 

the  name  of  tlie  aborigines  of  Edom,  Qen.  14: 6, 
who  inhabited  Mount  Seir,  but  who  were  con- 
quered and  partially  exterminated  by  Esau  and 
his  descendants,  Deut.  2  :  12,  22.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  Hor  (1in)»  hole,  cavern,  and 
represents  them  as  troglodytes,  which  they  also 
might  have  been  in  great  part.  Their  indepen- 
dent existence  was  destroyed  only  gradually  by 
the  constant  oppression  and  hatred  of  their  con- 
querors, which  were  transmitted  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  This  becomes  tolerably  evi- 
dent from  the  book  of  Job,  where  17  :  6 ;  24  :  5, 
«q. ;  30 :  1,  sq.,  allusion  is  made  to  the  great 
contempt  and  to  tlie  ignominious  fate,  which 
befell  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  land  of  Ux. 
(Comp.  Ewatd,  Iliob  in  /.,  u.  Israel.  Qesch.,  1, 
273,  sq.,  and  Vaihitiger,  das  Buch  Iliob,  met- 
risch  tibersetst  u.  erlilutert,  Stottg. :  Outta,  18^ 
in  these  passages).  But  as  Us  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Seir  (Qen.  36  :  28 ;  1  Chron.  1 :  42), 
as  also  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham  (Qen.  22  :  21) ;  it  follows,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Nahor,  to  whom  Job  might  have 
belonged,  mixed  themselves  with  the  detcen- 
dante  of  Seir,  that  is,  with  the  Horitee,  and 
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f^dually  destroyed  their  independence.  The 
province  of  Us,  however,  was  situated  near  to 
Kdom  in  the  East,  and  was  even  taken  posses- 
sion of  later  bv  the  Edomites  (Lam.  4:21; 
comp.  Jer.  25 :  20,  and  Vaihinger*s  Commentary, 
p.  55 ).  But  the  Ilorites  belonged,  as  Knobel  shows 
in  his  register  of  nations,  with  the  Rephaim 
and  Anakim,  with  the  Amoritcs  and  Amalekites, 
to  the  great  race  of  the  Sudim,  who  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  10 :  22).  Conse- 
quently they  were  not  Canaanites,  descendants 
of  Ham,  but  Sbemites,  and,  as  Knobel  shows, 
cognate  with  the  Ilyksos,  emigrated  from  Assy- 
ria to  Egypt,  and  after  511  years  returned  to 
their  country.  This  section  of  the  Ludim,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  reduced,  and  became  the  prey 

of  the  Abraham  ic  tribes. — The  name  **in  (Sept 

Xe^>»,  Vulg.  Hori),  Gen.  36  :  22,  is  the  name 
of  a  single  man,  and  signifies  a  nobleman,  a 
baron,  as  also  Numb.  13  :  5;  1  Chron.  1 :  39). 

Vairingbr.  —  Beck, 

HormiBdat,  Pope,  bom  at  Frusino  in  Gam- 
pagna,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Rome  as  successor 
of  Symmachus,  July  26,  514,  and  was  soon  after 
his  election  invited  by  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
Anastasius,  to  a  general  Council  to  be  held  at 
Heraclea,  in  order  to  bring  to  pass  a  reunion 
between  the  Criental  and  Occidental  Churches, 
and  especially  to  examine  impartially  the  de- 
crees which  had  been  published  against  those 
who  believed  in  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  H. 
consented  to  attend,  provided  that  the  decrees 
of  Cbalcedon  were  not  disturbed,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Eutycbeanism,  Dioscurus,  Timotheus  Aelurus, 
Peter  Mongus,  and  Acaoius  were  condemned. 
The  Emperor  was  willing  to  accede  to  all  these 
conditions  except  the  condemnation  of  Acacius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  lie  insisted  upon  it, 
and  the  Council  was  not  held.  The  Emperor 
made  another  attempt  in  517,  and  failing  again, 
he  stopped  all  intercourse  with  Rome.  After 
the  death  of  Anastasius  (518),  his  successor 
Justinus  began  negotiations  again  with  H.,  but 
as  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Theesalonica,  and  man^  other  of  the 
clergy  refused  to  accept  the  articles  which  had 
been  dictated  by  H.,  he  repelled  the  overtures 
of  the  Emperor  so  roughly,  that  the  latter  aban- 
doned the  undertaking  (comp.  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  Emperor  Justinus,  and  Hormisdas).  lie 
acted  more  mildly  and  prudently  in  the  dogma- 
tic controversy  which  arose  concerning  Faustus 
of  Rhegium. — Nothing  more  than  this  is  known 
concerning  the  labors  of  II.  lie  is  said  to  have 
discovered  traces  of  the  Manicheans  at  Rome, 
and  to  have  driven  them  out  and  burned  their 
writings.  He  died  Aug.  6, 523.  A  number  of 
his  letters  are  yet  in  existence,  to  be  found  in 
the  EpiitdiM  Btmcmorum  Ihniificum, 

Dr.  Prbssxl.  —  Beck. 

Eorney  or  Hornejnt,  Conrad,  Lutheran 
theologian  in  Helmst&dt,  was  born  Nov.  25, 
1590.  at  Braunschweig.  He  early  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  writing  prose  and  verse  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  that  he  became  known  to  men 
like  J.  Gruter  in  Heidelberg,  et  al  In  1608 
he  went  to  Helmstildt,  where  he  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  the  elder  Caselius  (see  Art), 


whose  colleagues,  the  Aristoieliaa  Ovsm 
Martini,  Nich.  Gran,  ei,  aL,  became  iMire  ka 
teachers  than  the  theologians  of  (he  UaiTersi:|, 
and  other  distinguished  papila  of  CaaeUafui 
Martini,  as  George  Calixtus,  Baribold  XmbasL 
eU  al,,  became  then  already  hia  friends.  Ai« 
the  death  of  Caselius  in  1613,  he  remaned  t\p:; 
years  in  the  family  of  his  teacher,  Marti&i,  «« 
appointed  Professer  of  Logic  and  Ethics  ia  «Qfr 
nection  with  Martini  in  1619.  and  after  tl» 
death  of  the  latter  (Deo.  17,  1621)  became  tk 
successor.  In  1628  he  was  transferred  fne 
the  philosophical  to  the  theoloj^ical  &e«'n. 
having  his  friend  Calixtus  as  collea^^oe,  vben 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

Horney  wrote  several  phil<»M»pbical  text-huob 
which  were  much  used  at  other  UDivemiueMi 
the  Compendium  diaUeliea  tuccinctmm^  fint  (-air 
lished  at  HelmstiLdt,  1623.  and  in  1666  had  r^a 
through  twelve  editions;  the  dispuiaiione» eikier 
depromptas  ex  ethica  ArUL  ad  AVctna.,  fin»K  pfuU 
in  1618,  and  seven  editions  to  1666 ;  in  addit'tc 
to  these  many  other  philosophical  treatises :  Cm- 
pendium  natural's  pkUotophias^  1618;  dis^im- 
tiones  metaphysica  s.  deprhnuphilosopkia,  1(>22. 
insliit,  lofficce,  1623 ;  philotopkia  fnaralh,  KiL'4: 
exereiiaiiones  ei  diapntaiiones  logicct^  1G21 ;  ;>'*' 
ce»9UM  dispuiandi,  &c.  —  He  died  Sept.  26,  IG&. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  a  CommentarT  us 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  oo  the  C^tr. 
Epistles,  which  were  publitfbed  in  1654  jumI 
1655 ;  also  a  compendium  iheolagicBy  qmo  mminrm 
Jidei  chr.  tarn  credendorum  qua  aiapeA^rsa 
doctrina  pertradatur:  Br.,  1655,  in  4to.,  ao^ 
in  the  year  of  his  death  also  a  compendium  lUt, 
ecd,  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Many  of  ki« 
letters  to  Calixtus,  Schwartskopff,  et.'aL  uf 

S reserved  in  the  libraries  at  Wolfen battel  MtA 
ottingen.  The  Latin  and  Qennan  funeral  aid 
dresses  by  his  friends  and  pupils  are  referred  &• 
and  used  in  der  Ersch-  u.  Gmber'iiehen  £nerk> 
piidie,  sec.  11.,  Bd.  11,  in  the  Art.  llororja*  br 

HsNCUB.  —  Betk. ' 
Hotea,  the  /VopAef,  holds   a  Terj  pecaliar 
position  in  the  number  of  those  great  men.  ^ha 
were  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  to  n^ 
buke  the  violators  of  the  covenant  and  to  oi-» 
fort  the  faithful.    No  other  prophet  beheld  euck 
an  appalling  abyss  of  sinfulness  and  idulatmo! 
abominations,  that  tainted  the  people  from  tb» 
throne  down  to  the  lowest  classes      The  heart- 
sickening  picture  of  depravity,  which  presefift 
itself  in  llosea,  will  not  surprise  us,  if  we  bear  is 
mind,  that  he  lived,  as  appears  from  hi»  1>»L 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  degeneracy,  in  Ephraim  joined  toi<it4i 
(4  :  17).     For  w^en  he  refers  to  Jndah  (4 :  15: 
5:5;  5  :  12,  14)  he  does  so  only  incideotatlr, 
while  Israel  is  always  prominent  in  his  miaJ 
6:4;  10  :  11).     In  chapter  7th  he  deab  exeit- 
sively  with  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  and  the 
wickedness  of  Samaria ;  in  chapter  8th  bs  re- 
fers particularly  to  the  calf- worship  of  Suda- 
ria,and  its  unauthorised  appointmenta  of  kiRffi- 
Though  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  Judah  tl< 
is  rebuked,  this  is  hardly  more  than  a  psjHO^ 
notice  of  the  sister  state.    It  cannot,  indeed,  ^ 
expected  that  a  prophet,  thoneh  beloogiBi?  t> 
the  ten  tribes,  woula  in  his  exhortatioos  iexn 
Judah  altogether  out  of  view.     The  reBea- 
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mnce  of  their  oommon  ancestor  Israel,  and 
beir  common  earlier  history,  did  not  allow  sach 
D  exclusion.  Jerusalem,  however,  is  never 
nentioned,  and  onW  the  North  of  Palestine,  Sa- 
oaria,  and  Bethel,  Qilead,Gileal  and  Sichem,  are 
amilinr  localities.  The  land,  therefore,  which, 
iccording  to  1 :  2,  was  rebellious  sgainst  Jebo- 
ah,  and  where  Hosea  was  commanded  to  take 
lis  wife,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  which  he 
ivod  and  prophesied,  not  one  of  which  he  merely 
ook  a  view  irom  Judah :  it  was  Isrsel  with  its 
apital  Samaria,  whose  ruler  he  calls  **our 
ung''  (7  :  1,  5).  Upon  this  point  critics  of  the 
noBt  diverse  character  (Havemick  and  JTet/, 
^wald  and  Hiizigt  Ac.)  agree,  and  the  opinion 
tf  Jahn,  that  Uosea  was  a  prophet  in  Judah 
nay  now  be  regarded  as  given  up.  Maurer 
Obterv  in  Hot,^  in  Maurer's  and  Kosenmliller's 
^mmeniat  ikeol,,  tarn,  IL,  p.  1,  cap.  3)  sug- 
gests that  Hosea,  like  his  predecessor  Amos, 
nif^ht  have  removed  from  the  southern  to  the 
lorthern  kingdom,  but  his  reasons  are  by  no 
neans  conclusive.  Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
lects  the  writing  of  the  second  half  of  the  book 
nth  a  presumed  residence  of  the  prophet  in 
Fudah,  thus  accounting  for  his  greater  forbear- 
ince  with  Judah  in  the  beginning,  when  he 
observed  its  iniquity  from  a  distance  only,  and 
lis  later  severity  after  he  had  himself  become 
m  eye-witness  of  its  wickedness. 

Turning  to  the  inc^uiry  as  to  the  time  when 
he  prophet  of  Ephraim  saw  "  terrible  things" 
n  this  kingdom,  we  find  the  beginning  of  nis 
niniatry  referred  to  in  the  first  words  of  the 
)ook:  "The  beginning  of  the  Word  of  the 
liord  by  Uosea"  (1 :  2),  which,  in  connection 
vith  1:4,  "  for  yet  a  little  «while,  and  I  will 
ivenge  the  blood  of  Jesreel  upon  the  house  of 
Tebu,"  etc.,  clearly  prove  that  the  prophet  did 
lot  prophesy  before  that  King,  whom  Elisha 
!hope  from  the  captains  of  Joram  and  anointed 
18  master  against  his  master,  to  smite  in  the 
100  uf  Ahab  the  house  of  Abab,  that  the  whole 
aouRe  of  Abab  might  perish  (2  Kings  0:7). 

With  respect  to  the  question,  how  long  before 
he  fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  the  prophet  arose, 
we  find  in  the  text  no  other  clue  than  the  words 
just  quoted :  "  Yet  a  little  while,"  etc.,  which, 
hough  couched  in  rather  general  terms,  will 
justify  us  in  assigning  no  earlier  date  to  Ilosea's 
ninistry,  than  the  time  of  King  Jeroboam  II., 
ion  of  Joash,  in  conformity  with  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  first  chapter.  If  we  emphasize  the 
ixprension  "a  little,"  the  probabilitv  arises, 
hat  the  prophet  did  not  enter  upon  his  office 
ill  towards  the  end  of  the  King^s  reign,  and 
(his  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  interpreters. 
But  it  is  even  possible  (as  we  need  not  be  guided 
by  the  superscription,  which  is  of  doubtful 
luthenticity)  that  Uosea  spoke  those  prophetic 
nrords  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam's  son,  Zachariah, 
prith  whom  the  bouse  of  Jehu  actually  ended 
[Bcrthold),  To  judge  by  the  description  of  the 
sountry,  as  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
the  people,  though  guilty  of  apostasy,  appear  to 
Dave  lived  on  a  fertile  soil  in  thrifty  comfort 
|2 :  10-13).  Between  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
Ll.  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  there  was  an 
nterregnum  of  10-11  years  (/Simson,  Introdoo- 
iion  to  his  Comment.,  p.  14),  a  period  of  wild 


distraction,  of  which  we  find  a  saddening  picture 
in  the  second  part  of  Ilosea's  book.  Zachariah 
ascended  at  length  his  father's  throne,  but  found 
his  death  six  months  after  by  the  hands  of  the 
rebel  Shallum,  who,  in  his  turn,  alter  one  month, 
was  killed  and  succeeded  by  Menahero,  a  cruel 
oppressor  of  Israel  for  ten  years.  It  is  not  on- 
likely  that  Uosea  (10  :  6,  7)  alludes  to  the  dis- 
grace and  humiliation  of  Israel,  which  paid  at 
one  time  for  the  aid  rendered  by  Pul,  the  Assy- 
rian King,  to  Menahem's  faction  (for  both  Assy- 
ria and  Egypt  had  been  appealed  to,  7  :  11), 
and  was  heavily  taxed  another  time,  in  order  to 
avert  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  same  monarch  (2  Kings  15  :  19-20).  The 
more  difficult  question,  how  long  Uosea  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  prophetic  office,  would  find 

a  ready  answer  if  fO^ST,  ^^  ^^  :  14,  as  I 


I 


think  most  likely,  were  an  abbreviation  of 
*1DKJ0 /tr*    Ewald,  taking  a  difierent  view, 

•  •  •  • 

supposes  that  Shalman  was  some  predecessor 
of  Pul,  who  had  destroyed  the  celebrated  Arbela 
on  the  Tigris,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with 
cruelty.  If  the  former  explanation  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  as  Oesenius,  Keil,  and  others  think, 
Uosea  was  still  a  ootemporary  of  King  Ilesekiah, 
and  as  such  he  is  represented  in  the  super- 
scription. Uis  prophetic  activity  would  then 
have  continued  upwards  of  60  years,  which  can- 
not be  dinproved  by  merely  alleging  improba- 
bility. For  other  attempts  to  determine  the 
time  of  thp  prophet  see  Simson,  p.  17,  sqq.  lie 
was  undoubtedly  a  younger  cotemporary  of 
Amos,  on  whom  he  seems  to  be  dependent  in 
some  of  his  passages. — (Com p.  4  :  3  with  Amos 
8  :  8 ;  4  :  15  with  Amos  5  :  5). 

The  soul  of  the  prophet  is  profoundly  agitated 
under  the  burden  which  Ood  has  laid  upon  it, 
to  preach  against  the  sinfulness  of  his  nation, 
and  to  announce  the  punishment  to  which  it 
was  doomed.  Hence  the  abruptness  of  his  dis- 
course, in  which  the  sentences  seem  imperfectly 
ccmnected,  and  the  rapid  succession  or  images 
that  are  merely  sketched  and  not  filled  out. 
Jerome  well  observes  of  him,  **  Commaiicus 
est  et  quasi  per  sententias  loqttens,"  But  the 
dark  and  impetuous  surge  of  his  indignation  is 
wonderfully  tinted  with  the  gladdening  beams 
of  reconciling  love,  which  Qod  in  his  mercy 
and  long-suffering  can  bestow  anew  on  those  of 
his  erring  children  who  "seek  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  King,  and  shall  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days"  (3 : 5). 
It  is  this  verv  contrast,  this  impressive  blending 
of  God's  retributive  justice  with  his  eternal  love, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  sublimity  to  all  the  ap- 
peals of  Uosea  (II :  3, 4  ;  5 :  14  ;  13 : 8 ;  14 :  6, 9). 
**  Uosea,"  says  Ewald,  '*  has  a  rich  and  stirring 
imagination,  his  discourse  is  remarkable  for  a 
pithy  fulness,  and  though  he  uses  many  forcible 
images,  which  evince  bis  poetical  boldness  and 
originality,  as  well  as  the  straightforwardness 
of  his  times,  his  language  is  tender  and  warm." 

The  book  of  Uosea,  taken  in  its  connection, 
consists  of  two  parts,  chapter  1-3  and  ch.  4-14. 
The  former  contains  the  "  beginning"  (1 :  2)  of 
the  prophet's  discourse,  and  treats  of  apostasy, 
punishment,  repentance  and  meroy,  in  a  sym- 
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eidM,  ihievei,  and  robbera.     The  murder  of 
Ooligoy  gave  his  soul  incredible  re/reskment  (in- 
eredibUem  animi  recreaiionem) ;  he  thanked  God 
for  the  deed,  and  wished  a  Bartholomew's  night 
for  bis  own  country:  so  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  (see  d,  d,  Sublaci  4.  Septembrit^ 
1672 ;  Epiei.,  178 ;  0pp.,  II.,  p.  339,  340).    Co- 
ligny  he  called  a  man,  ^uo  uno  haud  edo  an 
unquain  ieUus  produxeni  ^estilenticrem.     In 
politics  he  was  an  absolutist  (comp.  Re$ciu$t 
VUa  Hogii).    JSrcuinski  says  of  him :  his  learn- 
ing could  not,  however,  free  his  mind  from  the 
nnchristian   notions   inculcated   by  the   same 
Ohurch,  that  voluntary  self-torment  is  accept- 
able to  the  Father  of  all  mercy;  and  being  a 
rigid  observer  of  those  practices  which  are  more 
in  accordance  with  pagan  rites  than  the  mild 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  which  that  Church 
recommends,  he  frequently  lacerated  his  own 
body  by  severe  flagellations,  spilling  his  own 
blood  with  the  same  fervor  as  he  would  have 
epilled  that  of  the  opponents  of  the  Pope  (Re* 
form,  of  Poland,  p.  406).  • 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Co- 
logne, 1584,  in  two  fol.  We  mention :  1)  De 
expresso  verba  Dei:  Rom.,  1559.  2)  Dialoffus 
num  calicem  laicis  et  uxores  saeerdolibus,  &c. 
3)  Judicium  el  cennira  de  judicio  miniatrorum 
Tigurinorum  et  Heidelbergengum,  kc.  4)  Confur 
iaiio  ProUgomenon  BreniiL  5)  De  loeo  et  aueUh 
ritale  Rom.  I^mtifieis.    6)  De  sacerdoiem  conju- 

Sio.  7)  De  misaa  mdgari  lingua  ceM>randa, 
)  Propagnaiio  Christ.  Cath.  Doctr.  Comp.  Biog. 
by  Bescius  and  Dr.  A.  Eichhom,  Sixt,  Paul  Ver^ 
geriue,  1855,  p.  425 ;  Hist  Sketch  of  Rise,  Pro- 
cress,  and  Decline  of  Reformation  in  Poland, 
&c.,  by  Count  Valerian  Krasinski,  2  vols.:  Lon- 
don, 1830  and  1840. 

K.  SuDHOFF. — Ermeninmt. 
Eotpinian,  Budolpk,  born  in  Altorf,  canton 
Ziirich,  Nov.  7,  1547.  On  his  return  from  the 
Reformed  Universities  of  Marburg  and  Heidel- 
berg, he  entered  the  ministry,  1568.  In  1576 
he  became  principal  of  the  Carolina  school,  the 
duties  of  which,  in  connection  with  those  of  his 
parish,  he  discharged  for  19  ^ears.  His  biog- 
rapher, Heidegger,  says  of  him:  Ferreum  eerie 
adamantinttmque  dixeris,  ^ti  tot  labores  exant- 
lore  et  simul  ingenium  a  ntu  et  equalore  vindi- 
core  poseet»  To  demolish  the  Papacy  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  objects.  On  this  point 
Heideg.  remarks :  "hipetum  conceit  animo  sno 
plane  neroieum  et  laude  nunquam  iniermorUura 
dignissimum  Jictttim  iUius  tfetustatis  spectrum 
dAeUandi  Oibeoniticasque  artes  etfraudes^  mon- 
stratis  genuinis  errorum,  quipaulalim  detegendi, 
concellandique.  Et  magnce  quidem  molis,  immen- 
sique  laboris  optis  aggrediAatur,  cum  de  coslesti 
doctrina  et  ceremoniis  veree  primitivce  ecclesias, 
cum  de  inclinaiione  et  depravatione  ejusdem  doc- 
irina^  deque  eeremoniarum  mutatione,  avetione  et 
progressu  its  seculis,  quce  Christum  et  Apostohs 
frimum  deinde  vere  Vonstantinum  Imperatorem 
imprimis  autem  Gregorium  M.  secutce  sunt.  His 
first  work  on  these  subjects,  De  origine  et  pro^ 
gressu  Rituum  et  Ceremoniarum  Ecclesiastiearum, 
appeared  in  1585 ;  two  years  later,  his  De  (emr 
plis,  hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu  et  abusu  tern' 
gforum,  ac  omnino  rerum  omnium  ad  templa 
pertinentium;  in  1588,  his  De  Monachis^  seu  de 


origine  et  progressu  Mmadkaius  ac  Ordimm 
Monasticorum^  EquUum  miUtariitsm  iam  saer^- 
rum  quam  steculanum  omnium;  in  1592  aad 
1593,  his  De  Jestis  Judaorum  et  eikmieonsm^  kee 
eat  de  origine^  progressu,  ceremaniiM  el  riUbms 
festorum  dierum  Chrisiianorum ;  io  1598  and 
1602,  his  Historia  saerameniaria,  with  tb^  title, 
De  origine  et  progressu  eoniroversitje  sacrum.^  dt 
ccena  Domini  inter  hUheranos  ei  orikodexas^  quos 
Zwinglianos  et  Calmnistos  vocani,  exaria  oft  anxo 
Christi  Salv.  1517  usfue  ad  annuwg^  1602;  in 
1617,  his  Concordia  ducors,  seu  de  arigime,  pro- 
gressu, formuke  Concordia  Bergensie :  in  1619, 
his  Historia  Jesuitica.  These  prod  actions  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation  over  all  £arope,  aad 
placed  Hosp.  in  the  first  rank  of  iheologiaBs. 
The  Catholics  pitted  against  bim  their  most 
distinguished  champions,  such  as  Bellannine 
and  Qretser,  and  the  embittered  Lotberanj 
fought  him  with  extravagant  zeal.  His  re^j 
to  Leonard  Mutter,  who  had  in  hand  the  review 
of  his  Historia  sacram,  and  the  Concordia  dit 
COTS,  was  never  published.  Of  another  treatise, 
which  it  appears  shared  the  same  fate,  Heid«g^. 
says :  **Neque  tamen  opus  isthoc  ad  imetam  per- 
duxit  seu  tasdio  victus  et  maledeceniHe  adwersarH, 
qui  nesdo  quUms  agitatus/urius  ubique  intuUart, 
quam  cum  raiione  quadam  dispuiare  nsaluit^  sm 
Jastidium  subiit  docendi,  funem  «tofesfo  «^ 
conventiotiis,  qua  non  UmtUm  anitmos  reriialis 
facta  copia  sauciatos  agrosque,  magi*  exmker^ 
tum  iri,  sed  etiam  capiUdes  retigionis  hoetes,  M' 
suitas  cum  primis,  infausti  certawninis  Utias 
futures  spectatores  atfidissimos  deUciaa  Jucvndo 

efusmodispectaculasibifuturos metvii. 

Hutter  can  by  no  means  be  pot  on  an 

equality  with  Hosp.,  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  of  the  various  ^vernmenta  which  desIrHl 
a  cessation  of  religious  disputayone,  withheld 
many  things  which  vrere  to  his  own  advaotsfre. 
rSee  his  letter  to  Wolfgang  Amling,  Aug,  22, 
1607.)     His  countrymen  now  loaded  him  vritb 
fresh  honors,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
them.     His  devotion  to  science  and  the  doctrine 
of  his  Church  had  undermined  his  csoastitutifflL 
He  endured  blindness  for  one  year,  and,  in  bis 
76th  year,  became  idiotic.    Death  relieved  hits 
of  his  sufferings.  March  11, 1626.     The  bef>t  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  at  Geneva,  1681. 7 
fol.,  to  which  is  prenzed  Hospinianus  rediunu 
seu  hietoria  vita  et  obitus  Bod.  H6spi$L,  by  Jo. 
Henr.  Heideggeri. 

K.  SuDHOPF. — Ermentmd. 
Hospital  (Michael  de  U),  bom,  15i»6.  at 
Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne,  studied  at  Toaluotf 
ana  Padua,  and  became  Auditor  of  the  KaoU  ia 
Rome.  On  his  return  home,  he  vras  the  recipiest 
of  various  imperial  honors,  and  was  finally  cre- 
ated Chancellor,  1560.  A  learned,  ingentoitf. 
dignified,  and  honest  statesman,  he  adorned  b» 
character  with  a  morality  such  as  is  seMoa 
found  in  men  of  his  profession.  Inspired  vitii 
a  national  idea,  and  abhorring  sectionalism,  lit 
sought  to  unite  the  ecclesiastical  factions  CJ)&t 
divided  his  country,  in  a  hearty,  cordi^  support 
of  its  interests.  The  excited  religionisti  of  hii 
day  could  not  appreciate  the  sentiments  he  ut* 
tered  on  Dee.  13,  1560,  when  he  said  before  tn 
assembly  of  the  States  that,  as  Christianity  Ud 
neither  been  founded  nor  spread  by  arms,  ezlKV- 
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tions  availed  more  than  force,  and  advised 
em  to  drop  names,  soch  as  Lutherans,  Hugue- 
>t8,  Papists,  and  keep  unchanged  that  of 
tirist.  He  seemed  to  think  that  good-for-nothing 
M>ple  were  to  be  fuand  in  all  religious  socie- 
98,  and  that  the  devil  had  most  to  do  with  reli- 
ous  dissensions.  And  so,  in  April,  1561,  he 
roposed  a  decree,  granting  toleration  to  all 
irties,  and  inviting  bock  refugees.  He  was 
irced,  however,  to  content  himself  with  mi  ti- 
lting the  severity  of  the  laws  on  this  subject, 
he  remarks  he  made  before  the  Conference  at 
Oissy,  Sept.  0,  1561,  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
)rded.  "  It  is  first  of  all  necessary,"  said  he, 
that  you  be  united  in  spirit  To  accomplish 
lis,  let  no  one  think  himself  better  than  an- 
ther, avoid  all  wire-drawn  subtleties,  and  strive 
>  know  only  the  divine  Word  and  Christ.  Do 
ot  look  upon  the  adherents  of  the  new  doc- 
rines  as  enemies:  instead  of  hating  them,  love 
liem  and  seek  to  gain  them,  for  they  are  bnp- 
ized  and,  like  ourselves,  Christians.  You  are 
ot  to  determine  which  religion  is  the  better, 
»ut  how  to  uphold  the  State,  and  secure  the 
loblic  peace,"  Ac.  He  obtained  for  the  nobility 
be  privilege  of  worshipping  in  their  own  castles, 
lis  opposition,  1564,  to  the  reception  of  all  the 
Cridentine  decrees,  brought  him  into  collision 
rith  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Pope  Paul  IV. 
lemanded  his  dismission,  but  the  Chancellor 
"etained  his  position.  His  denunciation  of  the 
ihameful  breach  of  the  peace  of  Longjumeau, 
f  hich  his  exertions  had  brought  to  pass,  inter- 
rupted the  amicable  relations  that  had  hitherto 
obtained  between  him  nnd  Catharine.  Resign- 
ng  the  Chancellorship,  Got.  7,  1586,  he  retired 
o  his  country-seat  ai  Vignay,  near  Etanipodw^ 
3e  died  May  13, 1573,  G8  years  old  —  a  wise  as 
veil  as  an  honest  statesman.  Of  his  writings  we 
lave:  EpiatoUu  sen  sermones;  harangue  conie- 
lant  la  remonstrance  faite  deoant  Charles  IX., 
ind  poemata.  He  was  an  accomplished  Latinist. 
ttany  of  his  poems  were  classical,  in  the  full 
lense  of  this  term.  Comp.  Vie  d'Hopilal,  Am- 
iterd.,  1762 ;  F.  Raumer,  Qesch.  Eorupa's,  Bd. 
[I.;  Sotdan,  Oesoh.  des  Prot.  in  Frankreich,  Bd. 
LI.  Dr.  Prbssbl. — ErmenirmU, 

Hotpitalist  brothers  —  those  lay-brothers, 
monks,  and  knights,  who,  while  leading  an 
ascetic  life,  nursed  the  poor  and  sick  in  hospi- 
tals. Each  brotherhood  had  a  Superior,  and 
over  all  presided  a  General.  Some  of  their 
societies  were  independent  of  Episcopal  juris- 
diction, being  responsible  only  to  the  Pope. 
They  first  originated  in  Italy,  in  9th  cent.,  in 
the  Order  U,  L,  Fr.  della  Scala.  They  multi- 
plied with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  and,  spreading  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands, Bohemia,  Poland,  reached  even  the  West 
Indies.  As  spiritual  knights,  they  were  divided 
into  knights,  priests,  and  serving-brothers.  To 
this  class  belong  the  llosp.  of  St.  Antony,  founded 
by  Gaston,  1095;  of  St.  John  (Fraires  hospital. 
S.  Joannis]\n  Jerusalem  (1099) ;  of  the  German 
knights  (i^iies  Teuionici  hospital.  9.  Marice 
yirginis);  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Guido,  1178, 
of  Burgos  (1212),  of  John  of  God  {de  Dim),  of 
Bethlehemites  (1655),  &c. 

NiuDiCKBi.  —  Ermentroui. 


HotpitaUst  sisters,  called  also  "  daughters 
of  God,''  were  nuns  nnd  lay-sisters,  who,  be- 
sides discharging  the  duties  just  mentioned, 
also  undertook  the  ediicntion  of  girls,  partica- 
larly  orphans,  and  the  reformation  of#  women 
who  had  forgotten  to  be  virtuous.  They  are 
still  to  be  found  in  France,  Netherlands,  and 
in  Italy.  Of  them  wo  mention  the  order  of 
St.  Gerviisius  (founded  1171),  of  St.  Catharine 
in  Paris  (1222),  of  St.  Miirtha  in  Burgundy, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  Loches  and  St.  Joseph, 
of  Bethlehemites  (17th  century), 

NcuDECiccR.  —  Ermentroui. 

Host  (o&/a//ofi),  is  the  name  given,  in  the 
Romish  nnd  (in  part)  Lutheran  Churches,  to 
the  wafers  of  flour  nnd  water  used   by  those 
Churches  as  the  sacramental  bread  {panes  eur 
charist,,  orbicularesy  apro^  ofpoyyiaonji?;,  Epi- 
phan.).  The  composition  and  form  of  this  bread 
occasioned  violent  controversies,  first  between 
the  Eastern  nnd  Western  Churches,  then  between 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians.     Certain 
traces  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  communion 
are  not  found  in  the  Latin  Church  prior  to  the 
9th  cent,  when  Rab.  Mnurus  recommended  it. 
But  the  Rom.  Church  contend  for  its  use  in  the 
2d  cent.,  although  under  Innocent  I.  consecrated 
bread  is  cnWed  J'ermentum.    Even  in  the  9th  and 
following  centuries,  Photius,  and  other  promi- 
nent opponents  of  the  West,  say  nothing  of  a 
diversity  up«m  this  point  (see  AzymiUs),    The 
Greeks   had  antiquity  on  their  side.     Indeed, 
originally  the  communion  bread  and  wine  were 
taken  from  the  ^pof^opo*,  oblaiiones,  of  the  mem** 
hers,  and  the  custom  of  preparing  special  bread 
for  the  siicnimeiit  was  intmduced  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  transuKstantiation, 
nnd  the  mysticnl  view  of  the  sacraments.    The 
Rom.  Church  urged  the  insignificance  of  the 
distinction,  and  appealed   to   Luke  22 :  7,  as 
favoring  the  use  of  unleavened  bread.    Later,  it 
was  argued  that  unmixed  wheat  flour  was  a 
symbol  of  the  unspotted  paschal  lamb ;  hence, 
long  after  the  lay  oblationes  had  ceased,  the 
wafers  were  called  oblaia,  and,  after  the  conse- 
cration, hostiae.    The  Greeks  replied  that,  as 
Christ  hnd  instituted  the  Supper  on  the  evening 
before  the  passover,  he  used  leavened  bread, 
the  unleavened  having  not  been  prepared  until 
the  following  day.     At  the  Synod  of  Florence, 
1439,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  admitting 
the  use  of  both  kinds ;  but  Constant,  refused  to 
sign  the  formula.    At  the  Reformation  no  gene- 
riu  change  wa.4  made  of  the  IU>mish  custom. 
In  Zurich  and  Geneva,  as  in  Wittenberg,  obiata 
were  used.    After  some  time,  however,  the  Lu- 
theran Church  alone  retained  them,  as  ei^ca^opov. 
The  Reformed  Church  (Zurich  excepted)  rejected 
wafers,  as   lacking   the   nutritive  property  of 
bread,  and  precluding  the  icXa9»(.     In  the  united 
Church  of  Prussia,  strips  of  bread,  cut  across, 
are  used.     The  oltlata  of  the  Romanists  and  Lu- 
therans nsunlly  have  the  impress  of  a  cross  or 
lamb.  Gruneisen.* 

Hnbertine  Annalist,  or  anonymous  author 
of  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Hubert's  Monastery  in 
Arduenna,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  cent. 
In  his  Chron.  Si.  Hub.  Andaginensis,  he  imitated 
the  style  of  Sallust  L.  C.  Bbthhann  and  W. 
Wattbnbach  issued  a  new  edition  of  it  in  Peets 
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Script.,  VIIL,  565-630,  where  the  following; 
opinion  of  the  aothor  is  ezpressed :  *'  miiis  Ao- 
heamus  noise^  audortm  opervifniate  tirum  inter 
medioi  res  veraatum,  acrem  judicis^  verUaiia  atu- 
dioaum ;  hoc  enim  latum  ^us  diceudi  gemtSf  hoc 
simplex  et  sincera  rerum  narraiio  suaientJ* 

P.* 

Hubert's  Order,  —  St  Hubert,  the  son  of 
Bertrand,  Duke  of  Guienne,  early  entered  the 
•ervioe  of  Theodorick,  the  Frank,  king,  and  be- 
came paesionately  fond  of  hunting.  AfUr  his 
wife'8  death  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Stablov. 
A  legend  says  that  whilst  hunting  on  a  Good 
Fridav  in  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  near  a  monas- 
tery, he  met  a  deer  with  a  brilliant  crucifix  be- 
tween his  horns,  which  led  him  to  abandon  the 
chase,  and  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  After 
Lamprecht's  martyrdom  (708),  he  became  B. 
of  MHstricbt  and  Liege,  and  built  a  cathedral  in 
Liege  in  honor  of  Lampreobt  Many  years  after 
H.'8  death  (727),  his  body  remained  uneor- 
rupted.  He  was  canoniied,  and  his  body  placed 
(827)  in  the  monastery,  which  was  thenceforth 
called  St.  Hubert's.  It  was  the  popular  belief 
that  St.  Peter  ga?e  Hubert  power  to  cast  out 
devils,  and  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs.  Hubert 
became  the  patron  of  hunting,  and  his  anniver- 
sary is  observed  on  Nov.  3.  —  Several  orders 
were  founded  in  his  honor,  among  them  that  in 
Baoaria  bearing  his  name.         Neu decker.* 

Hnbmaier,  BaUhasar  (HUhm&r),  born  at 
Fried  berg,  near  Augsburg,  c.  1480,  was  a  seal- 
ous  advocate  and  promoter  of  the  Anabaptist 
(see  Art.)  agitation  of  his  day.  He  possessed 
popular  oratorical  powers,  and  could  easily 
gway  the  multitude  by  his  earnest  appeals. 
When  he  first  changed  his  views,  as  a  Romish 
priest,  he  embraced  evangelical  views,  espe- 
cially those  then  spreading  in  Switierland.  But 
before  long  his  fanatical  tendencies  showed 
themselves,  and  he  ranged  himself  under  MUnt- 
aer's  banner.  The  principal  field  of  his  efforts 
was  Waldshut  In  support  of  his  views  he 
wrote  numerous  works,  especially  upon  the 
sacraments.  At  length  he  was  arrestea  by  the 
Austrian  government  as  a  seditionist,  and  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  He  was  burned  at  Vienna, 
March  10,  1528.  lli»  wife,  who  firmly  clave  to 
him,  wns  drowned  in  the  Danube  three  days 
later. — See  Letters  of  Zwingli  and  Oeeotamp. 
FifssLiN's  Beitr&ge  sur  Ref.-Geseh.  II.  Fabki, 
Ursach  warum  d.  Wiedert'dofer  Patron  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Ilubmayer  verbrannt  sei,  1528.  Raupach, 
Evang.  Oesterr.  II.,  52.  Schelhorn,  Acta  hist, 
eccl. :  Ulm,  1738.  Schreibbr's  Biographic  im 
Taschenb.  f.  Gesch.  in  Suddeutschl.,  1839, 1840 
(not  completed).  Some  of  II. 's  works  are  re- 
printed in  the  Unschuld.  Nachr.,  1740.  Schbl- 
BORK,  Sam  ml.  f.  Gesch.,  u.  dessen  Beitr.  i. 
ErliLut.  d.  schwab.  K.-gesch.  SrikUDLiN,  K.- 
bist.  Archiv,  1826).  Cunitz.* 

Hncbald  (HucbM,  Hughald,  Hnbald,  Ubcdd,) 
was  probably  born  about  850,  and  was  placed, 
as  was  customary,  in  youth,  at  a  monastery. 
He  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  his  learneti  uncle  ifi/o, 
in  the  monasterium  Elnotunae  (St.  Amandus), 
and  during  a  long  life  becnme  an  ornament  of 
that  institution.  Under  Milo,  H.  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies,  and  excelled  in  music. 
After  Mile's  death  (871),  II.  succeeded* him  as 


**  phihsofher,"  i,  <.,  teacher  of  tlie  libanl  aita 
and  continued  in  the  post  for  60  jeara.  He  de* 
voted  bin  talents  mainly  to  tlie  adTmiiccmeotfif 
music  as  a  science.  Firat  be  cvtablkbcd  the 
laws  of  harmony  [diaphania)^  thtsi  inyenied 
musical  signs,  and  prepared  books  of  instme- 
tion.  The  Abbot  Gerbert  of  St.  BImwt  p«b- 
lished  (Script&rts  eecL  de  mwneo,  T.  I.)  thne 
works  of  Uucbald :  de  hanaumiea  imttalwag 
sive  de  mtLsica  ;  musica  enckiridiaiim ;  and  cost- 
fnem.  hrems  de  ionis  et  psahm  is  modsdamdis.  The 
second  had  the  widest  oiroulation.^fi.  was  ako 
a  great  linguist  and  a  poet.  lie  wrote  a  Lado 
comic  poem  of  130  lines,  each  of  which  begim 
with  a  C  (Charles  the  Bald).  Ua  likewise  wrote 
some  saints'  lives,  which  arevaloable  as  aoorcei, 
especially  Vita  &  JLefruiai.  He  died  in  ^. 
when  lh%  Annates  ElTsmunses  majores  remark: 
obiit  HuebaldusphiloBopkus.  — ( See  O  aaui.  Grmx. 
comm,  de  ser,  eecL,  11.,  417,  &c.  Maanv  GB^ 
BERT,  ser,  eecl,  de  mtrsieo,  8t.  BUms.^  1784^  j;^  T. 
I'^prcef,  n.  VII.).  Albrbcht  Vooel.* 

Hugo  de  Sanoto  Caro,  so-called  from  Ui 

natiTe  place,  a  suburb  of  Vienae  in  Dauphin^: 
sometimes  also  called  Hngo  de  St.  TheodoriL 
At  Paris  be  studied  theology  and  canon  lav, 
and  in  1224  entered  the  celebrated  DominiciB 
monastery  of  St.  James.     Oo  sieeouot  of  ht« 
erudition  he  was   often  consulted    in  dilSeolt 
ecclesiastical  matters.     In  1236   the  Chapter 
Qeneral  of  hia  order  entrusted  to  him  the  cot^ 
reotioB  of   the  Vulgate,  according   to  ancient 
manuscripts.     Somewhat  later  he  was  one  ef 
the    commissioners  who    examined    and  con- 
demned the  Introduetorius  in  Eoang^ivm  after- 
Rttm,  composed  by  Oerhard  the  Franciscan,  and 
developing  the  fanatical  doctrinea  of  Alb.  Joa- 
chim of  Flore.    He  was  eonally  aotiTe  in  the 
eontroTersy  of  William  de  St.  Amoor  with  the 
mendicant  orders.    In  1246  he  was  appoiatvd 
b^  Innocent  IV.  as  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina.    fie 
died  in  1263  at  Orrieto,  but  was  buried  at  Lyoas. 
His  works  are  merely  eoUectamea,  which  dif^y, 
however,  much  diligence  and  readinfr.     Wtseot 
rection  of  the  Vulgate  is  said  to  have  been  nad« 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  LatiB 
manuscripts  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which,  however,  little  is  known.     He  aeens  sl$o 
to  have  had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.     From  ha 
correction  arose  the  formerly  maeb  nsed  Cch 
reetorium  BildioB  Sarhonieum,   as  yet  onpab- 
lished.    We  possess  of  him  alao:  Fostitia  a 
«ni0.  Bihh^juxt,  quadrupl.  teaman  abort  expls- 
nations  of  words,  in  order  to  unfold  their  litenl. 
allegorical,  mystical,  and  moral  sense,  in  whieb 
often  the  queerest  and  most  ridicQloos  notiow    ' 
occur.    It  has  often  been  printed.     S^fecnhm    i 
Ecclesice :  Lyons,  1554,  designed  for  the  xnstnw-     ' 
tion  of  priests  in  their  office ;  Sacrorum  Bibl.  Cm-    | 
eordantim,  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  wprdi 
of  the  Vulgate,  with  the  places  in  wbicb  tlie; 
occur.    This  work,  which  first  made  the  divi- 
sion  into    chapters    general,   baa    been  ofttn 
printed.    We  possess  of  him  in  MS.,  Sermcus 
svp.  Eoang,  et  JSpist,,  a  commentary  on  the  inff 
b<»oks  of  sentences,  and  the  processus  ta  t^- 
Ecang.  tEtemu    Besides  these  there  arsfoo>^ 
in  French  libraries  a  number  of  works  bflsrisi: 
the  name  Hugo  cardiHolis^  or  Hugo  magiiff^i 
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t  )8  diflficult  to  dedde  from  what  Hugo  they 
irigiDate. — See  coDoeraing  H,  de  St.  Cher,  nnd 
he  maDuscripte  and  editions  of  biB  works: 
{c^TrF  ET  EcBARD,  ScriptoTM  M'dinis  prKBdico- 
mtm,  I.,  194;  and  Mist.  liiUr.  de  la  France, 
LIX.,  38,  sq.  C.  Schmidt.— JStftneeJbe. 

Hugo  da  Flayign;,  a  son  of  Rainer  by  a 
laughter  of  Crotilda,  sister  of  the  Emp.  Conrad 
be  SiUian,  was  born  1065,  in  or  near  Verdun, 
.Dd  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Vitonius, 
,t  Verdun.  A  persecution  against  the  Bishop 
here  led  him,  with  the  other  members,  to  Fla- 
igny,  then  to  Dijon,  where  the  Abbot  of  St. 
)enigDU8,  Jarenton,  kindly  received  him.  II. 
iccompanied  the  Abbot,  1095-6,  to  Italy,  and 
D  1097  became  Abbot  of  Flavigny,  but  lost  the 
•ffice  in  1101.  Thenceforth  he  seems  to  have 
joined  Uie  imperial  party.  In  1111  he  became 
Ibbot  of  St.  Vannes,  and  still  held  it  in  1115* 
le  is  author  of:  CAron,  Virdunense,  a  quibu^ 
lam  dictum  Flaviacense,  htJit.  ecoL  uttdecimi 
orcesertim  eeculi  thesaurue  incomparabilUk  Ex 
pso  aucioris  anthographo  MS.,  miod  iereatur  in 
Tibl.  CoUegii  Claromontani  Porisienaia  Soe, 
^tsa^  nunc  primum  prodit,  (In  Ph.  Labbei  novk 
3ibL  MSS.  libro,  T.  I..  75J.  It  reaches  from 
be  birth  of  Christ  to  1002,  and  from  then  to 
102.  The  latest  edition,  Pertz,  Script,,  T. 
nil,  280-504.  P* 

Hugo  da  St.  Victor  ranks  with  Abelard  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (see  Arts.)  as  a  repre* 
entative  of  the  revived  literature  in  the  12th 
ent.  Ue  was  a  speculative  mystic,  a  man  of 
leep  religious  experience,  the  John  of  his  age. 
ini  in  harinony  with  his  Johannean  nature, 
le  was  of  80  retired  a  habit,  that  but  little  is 
mown  of  his  external  life.  The  place  of  his 
lirth  is  in  dispute.  But  he  is  generally  called 
.  Saxon  (not  Gallus),  descended,  say  some, 
rem  the  Dukes  of  Blankenburg  (Uenrici  Mbi- 
tOHii,  jnn.  rerum  german,,  T.  III. :  Helmet., 
688,  foL,  427,  8q.)f  whilst  other  older  accounts 
IlisL  litter,  de  la  France,  T.  XII.)  cull  him 
'jotharienais,  and  terriiorium  Yprenae,  his  birth* 
tlace.  Against  the  former  opinion  we  have  his 
wn  words  {Eruditio  didaacalica.  III.):  Ego  a 
'UERo  extdavi,  tt  acio,  quo  maerore  animua  arcium 
liquando  pauperis  TVGVKii/undum  deaerai,  qua 
ibertaie  poatea  martnoreoa  larea  et  teda  laqtieaia 
\espiciat, — Born  c.  1097,  Hugo  was  early  placed 
n  the  monastery  of  Ilamersleben,  near  Ilalber- 
tadt,  probably  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  Hugo, 
Irchd.  at  Halberstadt  (Neander's  account  is 
lot  sapported  by  the  authorities).  From  his 
outh  H.  was  thoughtful  and  studious,  diligently 
isiog  such  facilities  as  he  could  command.  It 
ras  his  love  of  study,  more  than  the  wars  then 
iisturbing  the  country,  which  led  him,  c.  1115, 
0  accompany  bis  uncle  Huso  to  Paris,  then  the 
entre  of  learning,  where  they  both  joined  the 
anons  regular  of  St.  AugUHtine  in  tne  nionas* 
ery  of  St.  Victor,  then  under  Abbot  Qilduin ; 
he  school  was  under  the  prior  Thomas,  who 
lad  filled  that  post  since  the  withdrawal  of 
Villiam  of  Champeaux.  Hugo  became  the  suo- 
ensor  of  Thomas,  and  remained  in  this  secluded 
)08t  until  his  death.  Of  his  official  labors  we 
:now  but  little,  excepting  that,  though  of  a 
&eble  body,  he  could  inflame  his  pupils  with 
}ve  for  the  truth  and  for  science,  and  earnestly 


warned  them  against  the  brilliant  but  periloat 
attractions  of  his  eloquent  cotemporary  Abelard. 
From  his  few  extant  letters,  especially  to  Bern* 
hard,  we  also  gather  that  he  took  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  When  he 
found  his  end  approaching  he  confessed  bis  bim 
with  tears,  and  desired  to  receive  the  Holy  Sup* 
per.  This  done,  he  audibly  commended  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  died  1141, 
one  year  earlier  than  Abelard.  On  his  tomb- 
stone was  truly  inscribed:  Claruii . ingenio^ 
moribua,  ore,  atylo, 

A  fuller  view  of  Hugo's  character  and  spirit 
is  obtained  from  his- writings,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  begun  in  early  youth,  and  continued  to 
his  end.  In  these  two  periods  may  be  discovered, 
the  former  that  of  a  one-sided  mysticism,  the 
latter  that  of  a  harmonious  development  of  con* 
flicting  views.  To  the  latter  belong  the  erudi^ 
iio  dideutcaiica  and  de  aacrameniia  chriat,  fidei; 
the  aununa  aenieniiarum  was  only  a  prelude  to 
de  aacr,  chr.Jidei, — Hugo  was  not  a  creative  re* 
formatory  spirit ;  his  talent  was  to  elucidate  and 
develop  existing  systems.  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween  mysticism  (Bernhard)  and  sehotastioism 
(Abelard)  II.  was  on  Bernbard's  side;  but  be 
aimed  at  harmonising  the  two,  so  that  in  his 
writings,  sometimes  the  one,  then  the  other,  be- 
comes prominenL  But  his  mystieism,  like  B.'s, 
always  rests  upon  a  practical  religious  basis. 
Hence  he  assails,  at  once,  dialectics,  which  phi- 
losophise but  teach  nothing,  and  a  mysticism 
which  allegorises  without  understanding  the 
letter,  and  he  recommends  the  study  of  empiri- 
cal sciences,  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers. 
This  led  him  to  write  his  de  erud,  didaae,,  of 
which  the  first  three  books  are  a  sort  of  practi- 
cal encycl.,  the  other  three  an  introduction  to 
the  Huly  Scriptures  (the  7th  book  in  the  osaal 
edition  isan  inde  pen  dent  work). — Startingfrom 
Wiadom  as  the  lowest  basis  of  all  knowledge, 
he  divides  knowledge  into  inidligence,  adencef 
and  logic.  Intelligence,  or  higher  knowledge, 
he  classifies  as  iheorica  or  speculation,  and  ethica, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  practice.  Science  (also  called 
mechanics)  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  artt 
and  manufactures.  Logic,  including  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  though  last  invented, 
must  have  the  precedence  in  education.  Theth 
rica  includes  theology, mathematics,  and  physics; 
mathematics:  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  At  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
work  he  complains  of  the  usual  neglect  of  these 
practical  studies,  and  assumes  as  requisite 
qualifications  for  study,  natural  talents,  practice, 
and  moral  discipline,  especially  the  last. —  In 
the  other  three  books  it  is  noteworthy  how  de- 
cidedly he  distinguishes  between  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible,  and  indulges 
in  other  liberal  remarks  in  adherence  to  Jerome. 
In  exegesis  he  adopted,  as  was  then  usual,  the 
threefold  sense :  the  historical,  allegorical,  and 
tropological,  though  he  admits  that  these  senses 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  passages.  Indeed  he 
demands  in  theory,  that  the  historical  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  allegorical  sense:  "st  litera  toUir 
tur,  acriptura  quid  eat.**  He  divides  Bible  stu- 
dents into  three  classes:  the  foolish  and  miser- 
able, those  who  hope  by  its  study  to  secure 
wealth  and  renown ;  the  inconsiderate,  those  who 
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study  Ood's  Word  and  works  only  beoAuse  they 
are  wonderful;  the  prniseworthy,  those  who 
study  that  they  may  grow  in  heavenly  grace  and 
knowledge. — It  wan  this  work  which  gained  for 
Hugo  the  title  magUler  or  dicUucalua.  Of 
greater  theological  importance  are  the  other 
two  works  named  above. 

Although  in  his  summa  we  have  but  a  sketch 
of  the  dtietrines  of  the  Church,  he  exhibits 
therein  his  own  theological  studies,  so  that  from 
it,  compared  with  his  other  writings,  we  obtain 
the  best  idea  of  his  views  and  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  system.  In  correspondence  with 
Paul's  trichotomy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
Hugo  distinguishes  a  threefold  eye  in  man :  a 
bodily  eye  for  visible  things,  the  eye  of  reason, 
by  whicQ  man  sees  his  own  soul  and  its  facul- 
ties, and  the  eye  of  contemplation,  susceptible 
of  divine  impressions.  But  sin  blinded  the  last, 
and  obscurcKl  the  second,  leaving  only  the  first 
clear.  Now  instead  of  contemplation  we  have 
faith,  the  merit  of  which  is  that  it  realises  with- 
out seeing.  But  reason  has  not  been  so  ob- 
scured as  to  excuse  man's  ignorance  of  divine 
things.  He  acutely  distinguishes  between  what 
is  €x  raiione,  Mcu7u2um,  supra,  and  conira  r., 
and  shows  that  only  the  second  and  third  can 
be  objects  of  faith.  Faith  is  supported  by  reason, 
reason  perfected  by  faith.  The  certainty  of 
faith  is  superior  to  opinion,  but  not  to  know- 
ledge ;  still  a  scire  quod  ipsum  sit  must  precede 
faith ;  after  faith  comes  inieUigere  quid  ipsum 
sit.  But  the  true  value  of  faith  consists  in  its 
enabling  the  heart  to  apprehend  and  love  God 
{Jides,  voluniaHa  qucedam  certitudo  absentium 
supra  opinionem  et  infra  scientiam  consiituta). 
Upon  the  basis  of  faith  rises  mystical  contem- 
plation, that  foretaste  of  heaven.  The  means 
of  attaining  to  this  is  oraiio  et  operatio.  He  dis- 
tinguishes ires  animce  rationalis  visionis,  vis., 
eogitatio,  mediiatio,  corUemplalio,  In  the  first, 
the  spirit  is  only  superficially  aroused ;  mediiat. 
seeks  after  the  ground  of  things ;  coniempl,  ao- 
tuallv  apprehends  them  (meditatio  qucerit,  con- 
iempuUio  passidet). — In  these  views  we  find  the 
groundwork  of  Hugo's  numerous  mystical  writ- 
ings, his  annotationea  in  Dionys.  Areop,  de  coelesti 
hierarchia,  de  area  tnorali,  de  area  mystical  de 
vanitate  mundi,  his  beautiful  monologue  upon 
*'the  pledge  of  the  souI."-^IIis  ele  sacrameniis 
fidei  IS  mainly  occupied  with  the  opera  restau- 
rationis:  the  1st  book  treating  of  redemption 
from  the  Creation  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word ;  the  2d,  from  then  until  the  Judgment 
He  regards  man  as  the  end  of  Creation,  but  God 
as  the  end  of  man.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes  he  assumes,  with  Abelard, 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  as  the  primary 
attributes  of  God,  but  opposes  Abelard's  view 
that  what  God  does  is  the  limit  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. He  endeavors,  like  Anselm,  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  its  analogy  with 
the  human  spirit.  Spirit,  wisdom,  and  love, 
correspond  with  the  three  divine  persons,  with 
the  difference  that  human  wisdom  and  love  are 
changeable  affections,  but  not  so  the  divine. — 
His  reserve  upon  the  doctrine  of  angels  is  nota- 
ble.—In  anthropology,  Hugo  follows  Augustine 
(he  was  even  called  alter  Aug. ),  striving  to  soften 
the  severities  of  A.'8  system.    In  order  to  har- 


monise human  freedom  with  divine  omnipotnee. 
he  distinguishes  between  willing  per  se,  and  6s 
fixing  of  the  will  upon  sometbini^  definite;  tki 
former  is  free,  the  latter  bound   by  the  monL 
government  uf  God.     Ilenoe  God   is  not  emdst 
ruendi,  but-  merely  ordxnator  ineedendL — ^He  ii 
the  first  to  advance  distinctly  the  ide«  of  grstiA 
superaddita.    Grace  is  creatrix    and  sa^atru. 
The  former  involved  the  power  not  to  ain  ;  ^*^ 
tively  t6  do  good  required  ffr.  appotiia.    Bat 
after  the  fall,  gr.  operans  had  to   be  added  ts 
gr.  co5j}erans.    He  supposes  the  esRenoe  uf  tiri- 
ginal  sin  to  consist  in  ignorance  and  eoociif;^?' 
cence. — Hugo  was  the  first  among  the  echolastia 
who  gave  definiteness  to  the  diietrine  of  the 
sacraments.    Augustine's  definition  of  them  as 
sctcree  rei  signum,  does  not  satisiy  him.     In  hii 
summa  he  calls  a  sacrament  a  visilniis  fm-mA 
invisibilis  gratice  in  eo  eolleUce,  and  in  <i^  sacr.f. 
still  more  distinctly:  a  corporeal,  aetaally  per- 
ceptible element,  which  by  virtue  of  the  ^JTioe 
institution  exhibits,  and  really  contains,  armb?!- 
ically,  invisible  grace.     He   is,  also,   the   fir5t 
who  distinctly  names  seven  sacraments,  tboo<^ 
giving  special  prominence  to  baptism  and  tlM 
holy  supper.     He  of  course  holds  tranFabfftao- 
tiation,  calling  the  mode  of  the  chanjce  traasiiio; 
but  the  main   thing  with  him   ia  commonion 
with  Christ,  through  the  sacrament. — In  regard 
to  vows,  he  maintains  that  a  vow  to  surrender 
ourselves  wholly  to  God,  can  never  be  dispenited. 
Some  of  his  expressions  remind  one  of  Reforma- 
tion theses. — The  ethical  section  of   his  wurk 
reveals  Hugo's  inner  life,  especially  where  be 
speaks  of  the  excellency  of  Christian  love.     His 
prudence,  however,  is  displayed  in  the  decided 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  against  the  so-called 
theory  of  disinterested  love.     This  ignores  the 
essential  character  uf  love,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  apart  from  a  longing  after  the  object 
beloved  {nan  amares^  si  non  deHderares\,    lie 
wrote  a  special  treatise,  de  laude  cariiaiis^  in 
which,  as  the  Benedictines  appropriately  say, 
love  is  describing  love.     Ardent  lore  to  Christ 
was,  indeed,  the  ruling  principle  of  Hugo's  life, 
and  his  beautiful  saying:  ubicarilas  es^,  elariias 
est,  furnishes  the  best  outline  of  his  character.— 
Although  he  lived  secluded,  bis  ideas  exerted 
great  influence  on  succeeding  periods.    Richard 
de  St  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard,  though  infe- 
rior to  Hugo  in  religious  depth,  were  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  his  views — the  former 
in  their  mystical,  the  latter  in  their  eehohL«tie 
aspect. — There  are  five  editions  of  Hugo's  works: 
Paris,  1526 ;  Venice,  1588 ;  ^{aycnce  ;  Cologne, 
1617 ;  and  Rouen,  1648.    The  eef.  prineeps  is  tU 
best,  but  all  are  scarce.    A  new,  carefully-sifted 
edition  is  needed.    As  worthy  preparadona  f^ir 
this,  we  name  Oudin,  Comm.  de  scripts  ecei.;  the 
Benedictine  Hist,  lit  de  la  France,  T.  XII. :  and 
Likbnkr's  excellent  monograph  on  Huf^o:  Lf^, 

1832.       ^  ^  SCHNSIDCS,* 

Hamilitv  [toHttvo^poavvti,  humilHas  {xafup^n) 
found  on  the  earth),  as  the  derivation  of  the 
word  implies,  is  opposed  to  high-mindedoes, 
and,  therefore,  in  general  that  virtue  wbieh 
keeps  man  from  thinking  more  of  himself  thsa 
he  ought  (Rom.  12  :  3),  and  leads  him  to  k^p 
himself  subject  to  his  superiors.  And  as  God 
I  is  above  all,  humility  shows  itself  as  a  sense  of 
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ntire  dependence  upon  God,  and  is  tbus  the 
'oot  of  all  piety.  In  the  Btrictest  nenne  of  tho 
rord,  it  is  only  in  our  relation  to  Ood  that 
lumilUy  can  be  exercised ;  our  relations  to  each 
)ther  call  only  for  modesty.  And  this  is  the 
Dore  evident  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
brmer  case,  humility  results  not  merely  from  a 
lenbe  of  dependence,  but  from  a  consciousness 
)f  our  moral  defects  in  contrast  with  the  holi- 
less  and  justice  of  Ood,  of  our  sinfulness  and 
^ilt. — Among  the  great  spirits  of  ancient  times, 
n  the  classical  world,  Sophocles  approximated 
learest  to  the  true  idea  of  humility.  It  runs  as 
i  thread  of  light  through  the  piety  of  the  Old 
Test.,  from  Genesis  (17 : 1)  to  Micnh  (6:8),  and 
Fohn  the  Baptist  (Matt.  3 : 2).— Although  Christ 
ras  without  sin,  humility  shines  forth  in  his 
ife  (Matt.  19 :  17 ;  John  5 :  30),  and  he  demands 
t  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  his  kingdom 
Matt.  5  :  3 ;  18  :  2).  But  if  humility  is  neces- 
lary  to  prepare  us  for  repentance  and  faith,  it 
oust  also  continue  to  animate  the  Christian ; 
md,  though  sensible  of  personal  impotence  (1 
]or.  4 :  7 ;  2  Cor.  3  :  5),  or  even  because  of  this 
K>D8ciousness,  it  must  urge  him  to  work  out  his 
lalvation  with  fear  and  trembling  (Phil.  2  :  12; 
\ :  12).  And  if  supreme  love  to  God  in  Christ 
s  the  soul  of  the  Christian  life,  it  must,  in  more 
ban  one  respect,  maintain  its  true  character, 
hrough  kumiliiy,  and,  when  needful,  act  as  a 
K>rrective  against  mystic  and  quietistic  errors. 
f  it  is  grateful,  reciprocal  love,  springing  from 
lumility,  humility  will  continually  accompany 
t  in  pure,  prayerful  reverence  for  God,  in  un- 
(ualified  obedience  to  him,  and  confident  trust 
n  him,  which  will  meeklv  bow  to  trials  and 
lufferings,  even  as  it  will  bear  prosperity  with- 
mt  self-complacent  exultation — yea,  will  kiss 
he  rod,  assured  that  whoso  thus  humbleth  him- 
lelf  shall  be  exalted;  and  yet  it  will  do  this 
ritbout  improper  regard  to  such  a  reward  (1 
i^et.  5:6;  Luke  17  :  10).  Hence  also  it  does 
lot  affect  a  self-imposed  humility  (Col.  2  :  23), 
nch  as  is  often  met  with  in  the  Komish  Church, 
ind  even  in  much  of  the  extreme  pietism  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  obnoxious  pride  of  which 
s  poorly  masked  under  its  lowly  garbs.  But 
f  true  humility  involuntarily  shows  itself  in  the 
anguiige  and  entire  life  of  the  Christian,  its 
tarioature  becomes  hypocrisy  (Luke  18 :  13,  &c.). 
ts  mask  falls  off  in  its  conduct  t4> wards  others. 
Tor  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  their  whole  spirit 
B  opposed  to  all  simulation  and  flattery,  require 
Den  to  exercise  towards  each  other  a  humility 
^ased  in  humility  before  God  and  animated  by 
ove.  True  humility,  however,  presupposes 
proper  self-respect,  which  exhibits  itself  in  pa- 
ience,  meekness,  goodness,  kindness,  peaceable- 
less,  and  a  forgiving  disposition  (Matt.  5:5; 
1 :  29;  Rom.  12;  £ph.  4  :  2;  Phil.  2  :  3;  Col. 
i :  12 :  1  Pet.  5:5;  James  4  :  5,  &c.). —  (See 
dosD Bin's  Sittenlehre  ;  Rbin hard's  Moral  ; 
k^HLEiERMACHBR,  Christl.  Sitte ;  Mardbinekx's 
doral ;  IIirschbr,  III.,  114;  MoRUs,  de  horn,  se 
uhmiitente  Deo),  £.  Schwarz.* 

Hamility,  the  Order  of^  founded,  sny  some, 
inder  Henry  II.,  others  in  1134  under  Lothaire, 
tthers  under  Fred.  I.  in  1158-63 ;  nil  agree  that 
t  was  established  by  nobles  carried  as  captives 
rom  Lombardy  to  Germany,  after  their  return, 


in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  They  adopted  the  Bene* 
diet  rule.  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the  order* 
and  it  rapidly  spread  in  Upper  Italy.  Later* 
many  abuses  crept  into  it  Borromeo  attempted 
to  reform  it  but  only  excited  a  conspiracy 
against  himself,  for  which  Pius  V.,  1571,  dis- 
solved it.  But  the  female  order  of  the  name 
still  exists  in  Italy.  Their  rules  bind  them  to 
severe  penances,  fastings,  and  prayers,  especially 
during  Lent  Nbudeckbr.* 

Hnntinff  (Gen.  10  :  9 ;  25  :  27,  28 :  27  :  3 ; 
Jer.  16  :  lS).~Whilst  the  earth  was  still  thinly 
populated,  and  wild  animals  could  multiply 
without  hindrance,  their  destruction  was  thought 
a  meritorious  service.  In  heathen  antiquity, 
the  heroes  of  the  chase  are  ranked  among  the 
greatest  benefactors,  and  exalted  to  demigods ; 
thus  Nimrod  of  Babvlon,  and  Hercules  of  Greece 
(called  oiifSMcouKOf,  owr^).  Opposed  to  this  esti* 
mate  is  the  judgment  of  the  Bible,  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Nimrod  (=»  we  will  revolt),  and  the 
exclusion  of  Ishmael  and  £i«au  from  the  line  of 
promise  (Gen.  21 :  20 ;  25  :  27).  Esau's  grand- 
son was  called  Kenaz  as  veitaifis  est  (so  the  Ke* 
nisxites,  and  several  members  of  Caleb's  family* 
Gen.  36  :  11,  15,  42  ;  15  :  19  ;  Numb.  32  :  12  ; 
Josh.  14  :  6 ;  15  :  3 ;  1  Chron.  4  :  13,  15),  with 
reference  to  hunting.  The  natural  tendency  of 
hunting  is  to  pntduce  restlessness  and  roughness 
of  manners.  The  Lord  did  not  wish  his  people, 
therefore,  to  become  a  nation  of  hunters.  It  is 
true  a  pastoral  people  (see  Shepherds)  had  to 
protect  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  especially 
tho  Israelites  from  their  exposure  to  adjacent 
wildernesses  (Judges  14 :  8 ;  1  Sam.  17 :  34,  &c. ; 
2  Sam.  23  :  20;  Jer.  49  :  19;  50  :  44;  12  :  8). 
During  periods  of  their  downfall,  and  of  tb« 
depopulation  of  the  country,  wild  beasts  gained 
an  ascendancy,  as  a  divine  punishment  (Exod. 
23  :  29 ;  Deut  7 :  22 ;  2  Kings  17 :  25 ;  Jer.  5:6; 
Esek.  14 :  15).  To  prevent  the  increase  of  wild 
animals,  the  Israelites  were  to  take  gradual  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  as  they  became  able  to  settle 
and  cultivate  it.  As  cultivation  progressed, 
wild  animals  decreased.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  game  was  spared,  considering  the  injury 
done  by  deer,  &c.,  to  agriculture ;  only  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  sabbatical  years  (£xod« 
23  :  11 ;  Lev.  25  :  7.  Cf.  Lev.  17  :  13).  The 
blood  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  was  to  ha 
fully  shed,  and  covered  with  earth  (Deut.  12 :  15 ; 
cf.  14 :  5).  lioes  and  harts  were  not  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  but  might  be  eaten.  Venison  was 
formerlv,  as  still,  u  favorite  dish  (Gen.  27  :  3, 
&c.).  I'he  law  also  provided  for  the  protection 
of  birds,  both  clean,  fur  eating,  and  unclean, 
for  the  destruction  of  worms  (Deut.  22  :  6,  Ac.; 
1  Sam.  26  :  20). — In  destroying  wild  animals, 
the  how  was  used  (Gen.  27 :  3  ;  21 :  20),  a  javelin 
(Ps.  57  :  4),  or  only  the  hands  (1  Sam.  17  :  34). 
They  were  also  taken  in  nets  (Ps.  18  :  5 ;  Job 
19  :  6,  8;  Ina.  51  :  20),  gins  and  Koares  (Ps. 
18  :  5 ;  Job  18  :  10,  spring-nets).  Lions  were 
taken  in  pitfalls  and  cisterns  (2  Sam.  17  :  9 ; 
Isa.  24  :  1 1 ),  in  one  covered  with  snow  (2  Sam. 
23  :  20;  Ps.  57:  6;  9  :  15;  119:  85.  Cf,  Shaw. 
Travels,  &o. ;  Plint,  10,  54).  At  a  post  in  a  pit 
a  lamb  was  fastened,  that  its  cries  might  attract 
the  lion,  which,  leaping  down,  could  easily  be 
secured.    Thus  taken  alive,  the  lion,  with  a  ring 
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thrust  through  it8  nose,  was  pat  in  a  cage,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  (Kiek.  19  :  4-9).  Hunt- 
ing, with  its  Tarious  arts  and  perils,  is  often 
employed  in  figurative  descriptions  (Job  18  :  7, 
ftc.).  There  is  reference  to  the  use  of  do^s  in 
the  chase,  in  Ps.  22  :  16  (ef,  Jos.,  AnU,^  IV.,  8, 
9). — In  the  pnost-exile  period,  the  Jews  caueht 
ftom  the  Persians  (^n.  Cyrop,^  I.,  6, 19 ;  YIlI., 
1, 3),  Syrians,  and  jBgyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.,  III.,  4),  a  passion  for  hunting  as  a  noble 
exercise  (Sirach  11 :  31 ;  13 :  22.  (Y.  Jos.,  AnU., 
XV.,  7, 7 ;  XVI.,  10, 3 ;  B, /.,  I.,  21, 13.  Also  Hom. 
//.,  X.,  11 ;  6d.  XIX.,  438.  Strabo,  6,  215. 
PoLTB.,  31.  22.  Curt.,  9,  1,  31.  Pun..  8,  61. 
AxLiANj  anim..  8. 24.  Shaw,  i.  c.  300.  IIarmar, 
III..  79.  D'Arvibcx.III..94.&c..269).  Herod 
is  said  to  hare  been  an  admirable  hunter,  and 
killed  40  animals  in  one  day.  Game  bitten  by 
a  dog  was,  of  course,  not  eaten  by  the  strict 
Jews.  In  hunting  partridges,  tame  ones  were 
used,  in  Sirach's  time,  as  decoys  (Sir.  11 :  31). 
The  manner  of  hunting  in  countries  penetrated 
by  Qreek  cultiyation.  may  bo  ascertained  from 
Xbnoph.  lib.  de  venat.,  and  Oppian's  zwfjyitixa. 
— (See  BocH art's  hieroz,,  I.,  751-64). 

I4BTRKR.* 
Hub,  John,  (not  Buss,  as  it  is  generally  writ- 
ten, which  the  Gheskian  would  read  Husch;  in 
the  gonitire  the  name  takes  a  second  «,  like  os, 
ossis)  was  born  in  the  year  1369,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  1373,  at  Husinec,  a  village  of  Bohe- 
mia. His  parents  were  common  people,  but 
not  without  means.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  and  took  the  usual  degrees.  The 
turn  of  his  mind  was  practical,  and  its  develop- 
ment slow.  History  tells  us  very  little  of  his 
youth,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself  among  his  fellow-students. 
In  the  whole  appearance  of  Hus  there  was 
nothing  which  made  the  impression  of  great- 
ness ;  his  was  more  a  passive  than  an  energetic 
nature.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  tall 
man.  with  a  thin,  pale  face;  acute,  learned, 
grave,  and  of  austere  morals.  Even  the  Jesuit 
Balbinus  bears  testimony  to  this  effect,  in  Epit, 
rer,  Bohem.,  p.  431.  In  the  year  1398,  Hus  be- 
gan his  career  at  the  University  as  teacher ;  and 
m  the  following  year  had  the  first  open  dispute 
with  his  colleagues,  in  reference  to  several 
dogmas  of  Wickliffe.  Hus  had  been  reading  the 
works  of  this  Reformer,  since  1391,  and,  with- 
out question,  these  had  exercised  a  great,  but 
by  no  means  the  only,  nor  the  chief,  influence 
upon  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  origin  of  his 
theological  tendency  must  be  sought  in  the 
writings  of  Matthias  von  Jnnow.  This  worthy 
disciple  of  Milicz  reproduced  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal priesthtKtd,  and  labored  for  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  apostolical.  The  same  thing  was 
the  great  object  which  IIus  had  in  view.  To 
this  end  his  office  as  preacher,  which  he  held 
in  addition  to  his  professorship,  afforded  him 
the  best  opportunities.  While  dean  of  the  phi- 
losophical faculty  (to  which  dignity  he  attained  on 
Oct.  15, 1401),  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  the 
Bethlehem  chapel,  the  charter  of  which  required 
the  gospel  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  vernucular 
from  its  pulpit.  Here  it  was  that  the  words 
first  re-echoed,  at  whose  sound  the  wails  of 


Rome  shook.    Hu«  appealed  ebieflj  to  the  oo- 
derstanding  of  his  hearere.     The  acatenet^  asd 
perspicacity  of  his  mind,  the  skill  with  vbieb 
lie  took   np  the   pith   of  a  question,  and  tfe 
facility  with  which  he  develop^  it.  his  txi»> 
sive  reading,  especially  in  the  Holy  8cnpiures. 
the  firmnesM  and  sober  consistency  with  vhkk 
he  maintained  a  whole  svHtem  of  tircicles;  t»> 
gether  with  the  cireumstanee  that  in  nearlv  afi 
the  other  churches  of  Prague,   there  wa<  vq 
preaching,  and  the  servicea  were  conducted  n 
Latin   by  priests  from  Qernianj;~^all  ibtse 
thingfl  made  Has  so  popular,  that  his  ebape) 
could  not  hdld  the  niultitades  urbieh  flocked  tu 
hear  him.     Dr.  J.  Nowotnj  is  engaged,  atp(«> 
sent,  in  tranidating   int(»  German  a  eoilectisi 
of  sermons  by  llus,  which  the  Moravian  Bretbra 
brought  to  llerrnhut,  in  the  last  centuiy.    Thii 
work' gives  a  better  insight,  than  erer  befoic. 
into  the  character  of  Hus  as  a  preacher.    Fron 
the  contents  of  the  sermons,  it  »  evident  thai 
they  were  delivered  in  the  last  years  of  hb  life. 
They  are  eminently  sermons  for  the  times,  wi 
hence  full  of  polemics.    Has  generally  tresis 
his  text  in  a  homiletieal  manner,  introdaciDg 
explanations  from  the  Church  Fathers,  especiailj 
from  Augustine,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  vital  Christianity.  His  castigatory  discoanei 
are  directed  especially  against  the  clergy,  ef 
hi^h  and  low  rank.    What  his  views  were  ia 
this  respect,  is  seen  from  his  sermon  preached 
on  the  5th  Sunday  in  Lent,  Judica  (eorap.  J. 
HuSt  Predigten,  Part  II.,  p.  77).     His  opink» 
on  withholding  the  Bible  from   the  comsion 
people,  is  set  forth  in  the  sermon  delivered  on 
the  6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany  (eomp.  /.  Hut, 
Predigten,  Part  I.,  p.  45).    In  other  passages 
of  these  discourses,  Hus  opposes  the  sending  of 
substitutes  to  the  livings ;  speaks  against  those 
of  the  clergy  who  oonsidend  human  statates 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  oommandments 
of  God ;  and  especially  inveighs  against  soeh 
priests  as  led  immoral  lives — calling  them  simo* 
niacs,  betrayers  and  barteren  of  divine  trnth. 
and  saying  that  they  were  men  who  studied  papal 
rules,  but  showed  utter  indilSerence  to  whatChrist 
commanded  and  taught.    The  sermons  of  Has 
are  important,  not  only  becaose  they  excited 
the  bitterest  enmity  against  him,  but  partaeo* 
larly  in  so  far  as  they  make  known  the  points  is 
which  he  attempted  a  reformation  of  the  Church. 
By  our  reference  to  their  contents  we  have,  how- 
ever, anticipated  the  history  of  his  career.    To 
every  step  which  Hus  took  against  the  Church. 
he  was  driven,  solely  and  ah)ne,  by  the  strea 
of  outward  circumstances.    His  operations  irere 
not  the  result  of  a  free,  inner,  and  least  of  all. 
of  a  systematic  development.   This  explains  tbe 
circumstance  that  the  consequences  of  hisreii^ 
matory  plans  remained  hidden  to  himself,  sod 
that  he  allowed  certain  abuses  of  the  Roffli^b 
Church  to  continue  unopposed.     The  outward 
occasions  for  withstanding  them  were  waatiin;. 
Thus.  y.  i..  we  do  not  find  a  trace  of  his  hann; 
disapproved  of  the  worship  of  saints,  or  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  or  of  monasticisra. 


*  Johannes  Hus  Predigten  iiber  die  SuDnugt-Ei^^B' 
gelien,  Part  I..  Oorlitz,  1864;  Part  II..  Gortiu.  15^; 
Part  III.,  GorlitK,  1855.  Also  Johannet  H05  Predig- 
ten Uber  die  Advents-EroDgelien :  GSrKta;,  1854. 
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The  first  aerioas  oonfliot  between  Has  and 
be  opponents  of  the  Refonnation,  was  brought 
n  by  the  diseusaion  of  the  45  theses  of  Wick- 
iffe,  which  were  afterwards  stigmatised  as 
leresies  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  On  May 
!S,  1403,  the  &cnlty  of  the  University  of  Prague 
net  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  these  alleles. 
They  were  condemned  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
n  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  IIus  and  his 
riends.  But  this  condemnation  was,  in  fact, 
Uudive,  for  it  was  couched  in  the  following  lan- 
;uage :  No  one  shall  eipplain  the  45  articles  in  a 
leretical,  wrong,  or  offensive  sense.  The  clergy 
tow  appealed  to  Rome,  and  in  1405  a  papal 
dill  appeared,  having  in  view  the  suppression 
.nd  punishment  of  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe. 
n  consequence,  Zbynek,  Archbishop  of  Prague 
appointed  in  1403),  decreed  heavy  penalties 
i^inst  all  those  who  should  venture  to  uphold 
ind  spread  these  doctrines.  At  the  same  time, 
lowever,  Uus  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of 
bis  prelate,  and  was  sent  by  him,  as  his  cum- 
aissioner,  to  examine  into  certain  alleged 
airacles,  said  to  be  worked  in  the  church  of 
Vilnnack,  through  the  agency  of  an  old  relic 
f  the  host.  The  miracles  were  found  to  rest 
m  gross  deceit,  and  the  Archbishop  at  once 
orbade  all  further  pilgrimages  to  the  spot.  This 
^ve  Uus  the  first  occasion  to  take  sides  against 
aperstition.  Ue  did  so  in  his  work :  Delermi- 
icUio  ^cutioniM,  cum  suo  tradaiulo  de  omni 
anguine  Christi  glorificato.  Another  token 
f  Z  by  nek's  favor,  was  the  circumstance  that 
le  invited  him  to  deliver  the  hortatorv  address, 
.t  a  diocesan  synod,  before  the  assembled  clergy, 
Fhich  duty  Iius  performed  with  evangelical 
K)ldDess.  ISut  the  good  understanding  between 
lim  and  the  Archbishop  could  not  continue  long, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Hos,  a  royal 
diet  appeared  (Jan.  26,  1409)  distributing  the 
otes  in  the  University  in  such  a  manner,  that 
0  the  fiireigners,  who  had  heretofore  had  a  very 
;reat  preponderance,  was  given  only  one,  while 
he  natives  secured  three.  Great  indignation 
prevailed  among  the  former  in  consequence,  and 
learly  all  of  them  left  Prague;  some  say  as 
aany  as  44,000,  others  only  5000.  This  exodus 
urthered  the  Reformation  throughout  Bohemia, 
nd  it  assumed  a  decidedly  national  character, 
^rom  this  time  on,  the  Archbishop  took  a  more 
lositive  stand  against  Uus  and  his  party.  In 
be  same  year  the  clergy  of  Prague  renewed 
ertain  accusations  which  they  had  brought  be- 
are  the  Archbishop,  in  1408,  against  Uus.  The 
liter,  on  his  part,  produced  complaints  against 
be  Archbishop.  The  result  of  the  appeals  made 
IV  each  to  the  Pope,  was  a  bull  from  Alexander 

.,  forbidding,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
be  spread  of  Wickliffe's  works,  which  were  to 
le  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  and  examined 
IT  a  commission,  and  all  preaching  in  private 
hapels.  This  bull,  which  was  published  at 
^rague,  March  9,  1410,  caused  very  great  dis- 
atisfaction  among  the  people,  and  at  court. 
)ut  the  Archbishop  carried  it  out,  nevertheless, 
^n  July  16,  more  than  200  volumes  of  Wick- 
iffe's  works  were  publicly  burned  amidst  the 
inging  of  bells,  and  the  solemn  chanting  of 
Eie  Te  Deum  laudamus.  Two  days  afterwards 
Lus  and  bis  friends  were  excommunicated.  The 


excitement  which  followed  was  so  great  that 
Wenceslaus  forbade  all  further  provocations  un- 
der penalty  of  death ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
manded that  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
should  not  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  Archbishop 
should  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  books  which 
be  had  destroyed.  Zbynek  refusing  to  do  this* 
the  King  stopped  bis  revenues. 

Meanwhile,  Balthasar  Cossa,  a  pirate,  fornica- 
tor, and  adulterer,  had  been  elected  Pope.  To 
this  holy  father,  John  XXIII.,  Uus  sont  his 
second  appeal,  showing  that  the  Archbishop's 
conduct  nad  been  arbitrary  and  unreaAonnble, 
and  that  to  prohibit  preaching,  conflicted  with 
the  commands  of  Christ  and  the  regulations  of 
the  fathers.  To  the  people  he  expressed  bis 
views  on  this  latter  point,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  Laeiare  (com p.  /. 
ITiM,  Predigten,  Part  II.,  p.  73).  Several  works 
from  his  pen,  explaining  more  fully  why  he 
could  not  obev  the  Archbishop,  and  defending 
the  writings  of  Wickliffe  against  the  condemna- 
tory sentence  pronounced  on  them,  also  ap- 
peared at  this  time.  These  publications  seem  to 
nave  had  their  origin  in  public  disputations  held 
b^  Hos  in  the  University.  We  mention  espe- 
cially: Actus  pro  defentionelibriJoannis  Wiclef 
de  triniiaie.  John  XXII I.  confirmed  the  de- 
crees of  Zbynek  against  Uus,  set  aside  the  ap- 
peal which  the  latter  had  made,  and  cited  him 
to  Bologna,  where  the  papal  court  then  was. 
At  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  of  the 
King,  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  sent 
three  representatives  to  plead  his  cause.  In  the 
sermon  referred  to  above,  he  gives  eight  reasons 
for  not  going  in  person  (comp.  J,  Hua,  Predigten, 
Part  II.,  p.  71). 

In  the  month  of  February,  1411,  Cardinal 
Colonna,  to  whom  the  case  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  Pope,  issued  a  decree  of  excommunici^ 
tion,  in  cotitumcunam,  against  Hus,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  under  an  interdict  every  place  where 
he  might  stay.  But  when  Zbynek  found  that 
Uus  and  his  friends,  supported  by  the  King, 
did  not  heed  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  ho  was 
constrained  to  lend  his  countenance  to  a  com- 
promise, the  principles  of  which  were  adopted 
by  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  for  this 

Burpose.  In  consequence,  Uus  delivered  to  the 
University,  in  official  form,  a  confession  of  faith 
which  was  considered  orthodox  (Sept.,  1411). 
But  the  Archbishop  died  (Sept.  28)  iit  Press* 
burg,  whither  he  had  gone  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  £mperor  Sigismund,  without  having  sent  the 
requisite  testimony  to  the  Pope,  liis  successor 
was  Albicus,  physician  to  the  King,  a  well-dis- 
posed, but  weak  and  incompetent  old  man.  The 
papal  legate  who  brought  him  the  pall,  was  com- 
missioned to  publish  a  bull  proclaiming  a  cru- 
sade against  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  who 
Hupported  the  antipope,  Gregory  Xll.  This 
bull,  under  the  presupposition  of  repentance 
and  confession,  promised  to  all  who  would  per- 
sonally take  part  in  the  crusade,  or  contribute 
money  for  its  prosecution,  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins ;  but  put  Ladislaus  and  his  children, 
to  the  third  generation,  together  with  all  his 
friends  and  adherents,  under  the  ban,  denying- 
tbem  a  Christian  burial,  even  in  case  they 
should  be  absolved  before  their  death,  and  de- 
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ereeinf;  that  whoever  aooorded  any  of  them  such 
»  burial  ahould  be  ezoommanioated,  and  not 
released   from    the  sentence    until,   with    hie 
own  bands,  he  had  disinterred  their  bodies. 
The  Kins  permitted    the  publication  of  the 
abominable  manifesto.    This  brought  on  the 
decisive  crisis  for  Hus  and  the  Bohemian  Re- 
formation.   The  national  party  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  dissolved.    A  majoritv  of  the  profes- 
sors retrograded,  while  Hus  advanced.    Some 
of  his  warmest  friends  became  bis  bitterest  ene- 
mies.    Hus  loudly  declared  the  promised  indul- 
gence to  bo  a  gross  lie  and  deceit,  and  announced 
»  public  disputation  for  June  7th.     This  took 
place,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  prevent  it.    An  immense  concourse  of  people 
gathered  on  the  occasion.    Uus  drew  up  twelve 
theses  against  the  pnpal  bull.     These  be  after- 
wards developed  in  bis  tuu  works:  Quassiio  de 
indul^feniiist  9,  de  eruciata  pyxB  JoanniSt  and 
Contra  buUam  papoi  Joannis  XXIII.     His  well- 
known  friend,  Jerome,  of  Prague,  took  part  in 
the  disputation,  and  delivered  a  fiery  address. 
Very  great   excitement    followed  among  the 
neople  and  the  students.    A  procession  was 
termed,  having  in  the  midst  of  it  a  wagon  full 
of  prostitutes,  from  whose  necks  the  papal  bulls 
were  suspended.    Near  the  pillory  these  docu- 
ments were  thrown  on  a  heap  and  burned.   The 
King  now  interfered,  and  decreed  every  further 
act  of  contempt  against  the  Pope,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  bull,  punishable  with  death.    But 
Hus,  nothing  intimidated,  thundered  from  his 
pulpit  as  beibre,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  who  continued  to  visit  bis  church.    Car- 
ried away  by  his  eloquence,  three  young  me- 
chanics undertook  to  interrupt  another  preacher 
to  whom  they  were  listening,  and  called  out : 
"Thou  liestl    We  have  heard  from  Magister 
Hus  that  these  things  are  lies."     ^^^  ^^^ 
arrested  and  beheaded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Hus  to  save  them  by  assuming  the  entire  blame. 
When  the  news  of  their  execution  spread  through 
the  city,  the  people  and  students  magnified  these 
young  men  as  martyrs,  and  buried  them  with 
great  solemnities,  in-  which  Uus  took  the  lead. 
This  witness  of  the  truth  was  now  excommuni- 
cated a  second  time.  Cardinal  P.  de  St.  Aogelo, 
to  whom  the  case  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
Pope,  issued  the  sentence  to  this  effect:  '*If 
Hus  should  continue  refractory  for  twenty  days, 
the  ban  should  be  published  in  all  the  churches 
of  Prague,  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  amidst 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  and  the  extinguishment 
of  the  alta^lights;   whoever  had  intercourse 
with  him  should  come  under  the  same  ban; 
every  place  of  his  abode  should  be  put  under 
an  interdict."    Hus  caused  a  protest  against  this 
uE^ust  sentence  to  be  affixed  to  the  walls  of  his 
church,  and  appealed  from  the  corrupt  Roman 
tribunal,  '*  to  the  only  incorrupt,  righteous,  and 
Infallible  Judge,  Jesus  Christ."      But  as  the 
clergy  of  Prague  universally  published  the  ban, 
and  strictly  observed  the  interdict,  dispensing 
no  sacraments,  and  refusing  the  burial-service 
to  the  dead,  Hus  left  the  city  (Dec,  1412)  fur  a 
time,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  and  found  a 
refuge  in  the  castles  of  his  friends  among  the 
UobiTity. 
The  involuntary  leisure  which  he  now  had, 


he  devoted  to  literary  labors.    His  chief  work 
is  De  Eodeeia,    In  the  introductioD  be  sets  fenb 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  in  agreement  with  Wick- 
liffe;  the  Church  is  the   corpus  n^ytHemm,  to 
which  only  the pngdetiiTUiti  belong.   Afterwards 
he  says  that  the  Church  consists  of  saeh  exelo- 
sively«as  have  not  sinned,  or  have  ceased  to  wol 
But,  besides  this  Mmda  eeelesia,  there  is  another; 
there   is  a  twofold  Church — ovium  AcedeMm, 
sanctorum  rept-obomm.   The  Church  has  a  thr^- 
fold  head ;  the  first  is  Christ,  in  his  diTiiie  na- 
ture, as  God,  the  caput  exirinsecum  ;  the  second 
is  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  the  tt^mi  i»> 
trinsecum ;   the  ^hird  is  a  divinely  appointed 
human  leader  of  the  Church.     This  brings  htis 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
reference  to  which  he  arrives  at  uncertain  and 
vacillating  conclusions.     In  spite  of  these,  huw- 
ever,  we  recognise  the  innennoefc  tendency  of 
his  mind,  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  to 
the  passage  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
Hierarchy :    JSi  ee  Petms,  etc.,  super  kanc  pc 
tram,  quam  cotifesaus  es,  quam  cognociaii  diee/a: 
Tu  ee  ChrisiyMf  etc.,  oBdifioo  eceUsiam  mewm,  t.  c, 
8uper  me  ipsum^Jilium  Dei,     Peter  has,  amitng 
the  apostles,  aliqnam  prcBrogatinam,^  but  this 
depends  altogether  on  moral  pre-eminence,  on 
fiaesy  hnmilUaSf  can'ias.    If  the  Pope  walks  in 
the  way  of  these  Christian  virtues,  he  is  the 
proper  mcariua  Christiy  and  pontifex  ^maximsM 
ecelesice ;  but  if  not,  he  is  AntieJkrisii  nuatius, 
conirarius  Petri,  cicaritis  Judce,     According  to 
chapt.  13  of  the  work,  Hus  knows  only  an  ideal 
Pope :  sttppono,  quod  Papa  siffntficai  illvm  spin- 
tualiter  Episcopnm,  qui  gerit  cdtissime  et  sim  iUime 
vicem  Christi,  sicut  fecit  Petrus  posi  asrrnsiofi^w. 
Si  autem  Papa  vocelurqucecunqtie  persona,  quam 
occidenialis  ecelesia  acceptat  pro  romano  episcopo 
ad  capital  iter  deeidendum:  abusio  est  termiuL 
That  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  assert ;  it  is  possible  that  God  may  bring  back 
his  Church  to  the  original  state,  vrhen  presby- 
ters and  bishops  were  the  same.     And  jH  he 
regards  the  sedes  apostolica  as  the  auctonias 
judieandi  et  docendt  legem  Christi.      Hus  did 
not  mean  to  found  a  new  Church,  or  to  fsepsrata 
from  the  existing  one  ;  but  the  principle  uhieh 
must  eventuate  in  i<uch  a  separation,  is  clearlv 
expressed  in  this  work,  and  in  the   polemical 
writings  connected  with  the  same.     In  viev  of 
the  corruptness  of  the  clergy  and  of  fro  many 
Popes,  there  can  be,  he  say8,  no  thought  of  an 
implicit  obedience  to  the  ecclcMasticaJ  prtrpoiiti. 
Upon  the  whole,  obedience  can   refer  only  to 
what  is,  in  itself,  permissible,  and  this  is  dete^ 
mined  by  reason  and  the  Scriptures.    In  how  hr, 
however,  the  laity  have  a  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  in  the  teachings  of  their  spiritusl 
overseers,  is  not  clearly  defined.     Like  Wick- 
liffo,  Hus   indeed   gives  an   objective    rale  to 
guide  the  judgment  m  foro  couscieniice,  wh«n 
he  says:   *' The  Chriniian   must  believe  evfry 
truth  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  lIoW 
Ghost,  et  isto  modo  homo  non    ieneiftr  dida 
sanctorum^  ]yr<^^^^  Scripturam,  tiec  bvUis  pap^ 
libus  credere^  nisi  quod  dixerint  in  srripfttra  td 
qwodfundatur  impliciie  in  scriptura."    But  who 
is  to  decide  what  is  contained  impiiciie  in  tbe 
Scriptures  ?    From  this  point  of  view,  Uus,  ailer 
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til,  points  to  the  holy  doctors.  He  had  the 
'ormal,  bat  not  the  material  principle  of  refor- 
nation.  His  tragic  end  showed  that  it  was 
mpossible  to  pat  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  the 
noth-eaten  garment  of  Romanism ;  bat  that,  on 
ihe  contrary,  new  bottles  were  needed  for  the 
capacity  of  the  evangelical  spirit.  And  this  is 
:he  cbarch-historicai  importance  of  Hus.  He 
Mcame  a  martyr,  bat  not  a  Reformer,  becaase 
le  attempted  a  reformation  only  of  the  outward 
ife  of  the  Church,  without  understanding  the 
lecessity  of  reforming  its  dogmn. 

At  the  instance  of  Sigismund,  the  Pope  ap- 
pointed a  Council  of  the  Church  to  meet  at  Con- 
itance.  Hus  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  to 
ippesr  before  the  Council,  and  xeceived  from 
lun  the  promise  of  a  free  return  to  Bohemia, 
)Ten  in  case  he  did  not  submit  to  this  ecclesias- 
ical  jadicature.  Modern  historians  of  the  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  Church  attempt  in  vain  to  dis- 
)roT6  this  promise.  Hus  joyfully  accepted  the 
Bmperor's  invitation.  By  placards  which  he 
»iused  to  be  posted  in  Prague  (Aug.  26,  1414), 
vhither  he  had  returned  from  his  retreat  in  the 
H)untry,  he  professed  his  willingness  to  be  ez* 
imined  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  diocesan 
ivnod  then  in  session,  and  to  suffer  punishment 
f  proved  guilty  of  heresy.  But  he  did  not  suc- 
ked in  obtaining  a  heanng.  So  he  left  the  city 
)rovided  with  a  testimonial  of  orthodoxy  from 
ihe  pnpal  inquisitor  (Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Naza- 
"eth),  and  with  a  copy  of  a  protocol  containing 
dl  the  accusations  which  bis  opponents  had 
irawn  up  against  him.  Three  noblemen  con- 
stituted his  escort.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
n&ny,  not  only  without  disguise,  but  in  his 
clerical  robes ;  inviting,  by  posted  placards  in 
ivery  place  where  he  stopped,  all  who  might 
Irish  to  converse  with  him,  to  hear  from  his  own 
ips  an  account  of  his  doctrines.  On  Nov.  3, 
1414,  he  reached  Constance.  During  the  first 
hree  weeks  of  his  stay  in  this  city,  nothing  was 
lone  in  his  case.  But  on  the  28th  of  the  month 
le  was  treacherously  deprived  of  his  freedom, 
n  spite  of  the  Emperor's  safe^onduct,  which  be 
lad  received  at  Constance,  and  after  having 
)een  kept  under  guard  for  eight  da^s,  was  cast 
nto  a  gloomy  dungeon  in  the  Dominican  monas- 
»ry  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  unceasing 
tffurts  of  Baron  Chlum,  who  had  accompanied 
lim  from  Prague,  to  secure  his  release,  were 
dthout  avail,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  which 
he  Emperor  himself  at  first  expressed.  Fetters 
vere  put  on  the  prisoner's  feet,  and  at  night 
lis  hands  were  chained  to  the  wall.  The  un- 
lealthful  location  of  his  cell  brought  on  a  severe 
Ilness,  and  he  was  removed  to  a  more  airy 
)lace  in  the  convent,  lest  he  should  die  a  natural 
lenth.  Here  he  had  a  relapse,  and  suffered  in- 
»nnely.  In  the  midst  of  his  pains,  still  loaded 
rith  fetters,  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  his  de- 
ence.  But  his  courage  and  confidence  in  Qod 
remained  unbroken,  as  is  seen  from  the  many 
etters  which  he  wrote  at  this  time.  He  also 
composed  at  the  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
lis  keepers,  who  had  a  high  regard  for  him, 
leveral  short  treatises  on  dogmatical  and  moral 
lubjects.  While  Hus  was  in  prison  the  contro- 
rersy  about  the  withdrawal  ot  the  cup  from  the 
ally,  in  the  Holy  Communion,  broke  out  in 


Prague.  Being  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  said : 
to  take  the  cup  licet  et  expedite  although  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  are  sub  uircujue  specie,  so 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  is  sufficient ;  add- 
.ing — si  potest  fieri  attendetis,  ut  saltern  permitta-' 
iur  per  bullam  illis  daH,  qui  ex  devotione  postu- 
laverint  circumstantiis  adnibitis.  But  when  the 
Council  (June  15,  1415)  expressly  condemned 
the  cup,  he  was  filled  with  indignation,  and 
wrote:  "No  passage  of  Scripture,  only  a  bad 
custom,  prevents  the  cup  from  being  given  to 
the  laity ;  Christ  and  His  truth  must  be  followed ; 
to  such  an  extent  has  evil  increased,  that  an  in« 
stitution  of  Christ  is  condemned  as  an  error  I" 

The  Pope  having  fled  from  Constance,  Hus 
was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  who  had  him  brought  to  his  castle, 
Qottlieben,  on  the  lake.  Here  he  wns  kept  in 
close  and  severe  confinement  from  March  to 
June  5th.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility  with  Sigismund,  that  he  permitted  his 
safe-conduct  to  be  thus  broken,  were  fruitless. 
The  Emperor  silenced  his  conscience  with  the 
excuse,  suggested  by  the  prelates,  that  no  pledge 
need  be  kept  in  the  case  of  a  heretic  I  On  the 
day  named  above,  Hus  was  admitted  to  a  first 
hearing  before  the  Council,  which,  however, 
broke  up  in  confusion,  when  he  attempted  to 
defend  his  works  from  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers.  The  second  hearing  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  June,  the  Emperor  being  present.  A 
number  of  accusations  were  brought  against 
Hus,  to  all  of  which  he  replied.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  third  and  most  important  hearing 
occurred.  He  was  examined  in  reference  to  his 
work  De  Ecclesia,  The  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  who 
conducted  the  examination,  tried  to  reprcHent 
Hus  as  a  revolutionary  character,  and  to  incite 
the  Emperor  against  him  on  political  grounds. 
In  this  he  was  completely  successful.  Sigis- 
mund believed  that  the  accused  aimed  nc  the 
overthrow,  not  only  of  the  priesthood,  but  of 
kings.  To  the  incessant  cry,  "Recant!  re- 
cant I" — Hus  replied :  "  I  pray  and  conjure  you 
not  to  force  me  to  do  what  I  cannot  perform 
without  sinning  against  my  conscience,  and 
without  danger  of  eternal  damnation."  After 
the  session  was  closed,  the  Emperor  said  to  the 
Council :  that  single  heresies  among  the  many 
uttered  by  Hus  on  this  occasion,  were  perni- 
cious  enough  to  condemn  him  to  the  stake ;  that 
even  if  he  recanted  he  must  not  be  permitted  to 
preach,  much  less  to  return  to  Bohemia,  &c. 
A  retrospect  of  the  questions  before  the  Council, 
in  the  case  of  Hus,  shows  that  they  consisted 
solely  and  alone  in  canonical  points.  The  ac- 
cused and  the  accusers  avoided  the  dogma,  after 
the  attempt  to  prove  Hus  a  heretic  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  had  failed.  Hus 
sincerely  desired  to  be  instructed,  but  re- 
turned unconvinced  and  unconquered  to  his 
prison.  It  was  now  that  he  clearly  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  tho 
Romish  Church.  With  calmness  and  confi- 
dence he  awaited  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
step.  The  four  weeks  granted  him  for  reflec- 
tion, during  which  time  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  did  not 
change  his  mind.  At  last  the  day  of  condem- 
nation came.    It  was  the  Gth  of  July,  the  birth- 
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day  of  Hub.    The  Council  held  ita  15th  general 
aeHsioD  in  the  cathedraL   Ilua  having  once  more 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  defend  himself,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  committed  his  cause  to  Qod 
and  Christ.    This  was  declared  to  be  a  mockery 
of  the purisdiction  of  the  Church;  whereupm 
he  again  appealed  to  Christ.    Being  reproached 
for  having  remained  so  long  under  the  ban,  he 
narrated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Sigismund,  closed  with  the 
remark  that  he  had  voluntarily  presented  him- 
self before  the  Council,  on  the  strength  of  the 
safe-conduct  granted    him    by   the    jBmperor. 
Sigismund  blushed  at  these  words.    The  sen- 
tence having  been  read,  Hus  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed :  *'  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  my  enemies ; 
thou  knowest  that  they  have  accused  me  falsely, 
and  have  brought  false  testimony  and  calumny 
against  me ;  forgive  them  for  thy  great  mercy's 
sake."    Seven  bishops  then  proceeded  to  do- 
grade  him  from  the  priesthood,  according  to  the 
forms  usual  on  such  occasions.    A  cap  painted 
with  figures  of  devils,  and  inscribed  with  the 
word,  **  Uiircsiarch,"  was    put  on   his  head. 
"  Now  we  deliver  thy  soul  to  Satan,"  said  the 
bishops.    *'  But  I,"  replied  Hus,  '*  commend  it 
into  thy  hands,  0  Jesus  Christ,  for  thou  hast 
redeemed  it!"    He  was  forthwith  led  away  to 
execution  by  secular  officers.    Before  the  door 
of  the  cathedral  his  books  were  being  burned 
as  he  passed  out.    He  smiled  when  he  saw  this. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  death,  he  prayed  the 
5l8t  and  52d  Psalms,  thanked  his  jailors  for 
their  kindness,  and  was  then  fastened  to  the 
stake,  his  body  with   cords,  his  neck  with  a 
chain.     Hus  said:  "Willingly  do  I  bear  this 
chain  for  Christ's  sake,  who  bore  n  far  heavier 
burden."    Once  more  he  was  called  on  to  re- 
cant, but  declared  that  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  ever  promulgated  errors ;  that  his  chief 
purpose  had  always  been  to  teach  men  repent- 
ance, and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     The  pile 
bavine  been  ignited,  Hus  cried  out:  "Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  Qod,  have  mercy  on  me  i"  -—  and 
a^ain  the  same  words  a  second  time.    Then  the 
wind  drove  the  flames  into  his  face  and  choked 
his  voice.    But  his  lips  continued  to  move  in 
prayer.     He  died  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    His  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Rhine. 
'Ihe  tradition  that  Hus,  on  his  way  to  execu- 
tion, foretold,  under  the  image  of  a  swan  which 
should  not  be  roasted,  the  coming  of  Luther 
after  a  century,  is  without  historical  foundation. 
The  Council  had  the  law  on  its  side,  but  Hus 
eternal  truth.     Erasmus  said:  **  Joannes  Has 
exuntus,  non  conviclus  I" 

Ulricus  von  Hutten  commenced  to  edit  the 
works  of  Hus.  A  complete  edition  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  in  1558,  at  Nuremberg,  in  two 
folios,  under  the  title:  Hiatoria  ei  monumenta 
J,  Hus  aique  Bieron,  Fragensis,  A  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  was  isHued  in  1715.  Several 
of  the  treatises  in  it  belong  to  Matthias  von 
Janow.  A  complete  picture  of  Hus  can  be  given 
only  after  we  have  those  of  his  works  which  are 
written  in  the  Buhemian  language,  in  more 
faithful  translations  than  is  now  the  case. 
Hence,  the  most  important  source  for  studying 
his  history  and  writings  is  the  recent  work: 
"Die   Gesch.  t.  Bbhmen,  grosstentheils   nach 


Urkanden  a.  Handsrbriften,  too  F.  Pakidy' 
(III.,  1:  Prague,  l&4d).  Ccmipare  vbat  H^ 
author  says  (p.  299)  respecting  Iloa  as  a  BUr- 
mian  writer,  and  his  efiorta  to  impforc  tfac  k»- 
guage  by  fixed  rules  and  a  new  system  of  anh^ 
grnpby.  T.  Pressbu — lie  Sekmamtis, 

HutsiteB. — The  pe(»ple  had  been  fav^gpnttea  it 
Constance.     All  Bohemia  rose  op  m^^wst  the 
Council  and  against  the  Emperor.     Ai  P^rn^at, 
serious  distur£uioes  broke  out.  ae  Mxm  as  tte 
news  of  the  execution  of  Hum  reaehed  tbe  city; 
Wenceslaus  himself  waa   'imMf^mnt,  «n4i   tltss 
Queen  openly  took  the  pari  of  rlie  martjr.     Ob 
Sept.  2d,  1415,  the  assembled  Diet  addieeaed  » 
the  Council  a  manifesto  full  of  reproncbea  sad 
threats ;  and,  three  days  later,  adcipt*^  a  reaola- 
tion  authorizing  the  preaching  of  llusaite  de^ 
trines  on  every  estate  where  the  owner  fiavoved 
these.     Nor  was  the  opposition  party  idie.     Aa 
as8«)ciation  of  Catbolio  barons  waa  or«^niae4 
(Oct.  Ist,  1415),  which  pledged  itself  to  Im*  fa&ck- 
tul  and  obedient,  in  all  thinKs,  to  the  King,  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  thaCoanoil.    Aleaa- 
while  the  latter  had  attempted  to  jaatifj  ita 
proceedings  against  Uus,  in  eeveral  ooaHauai- 
cations  sent  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Sileeaa; 
and,  in  August,  had  dispatched  tbe  Bishop  of 
Leitomysl  to  Bohemia,  with  the  powov  c^  an 
extraordinary  apost(»lioal  legate^     Bat  bein^:  im- 
plicated in  the  condemnation  of  HoSk  the  msD 
was  so  universally  hated  that  he  did  notTeotim 
to  show  himself  in  public.     la  tbe  be|riniitiig 
of  1416,  the  Council  determined  to  adopt  the 
severent  measures  against  the  heretics  and  eoa- 
sequently  cited  (Feb.  20th)  the  452  barons  who 
had  affixed  their  seals  to  the  manifesto,  befofv 
its  tribunal,  as  suspecti  de  fide.     Indeed,  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Sigismund,  the 
King  and  his  Queen  would  have  been  among 
the  number.    Meanwhile  the  Huasites  bad  Mpa- 
rated  into  two  parties :  the  CSxiu^ines,  tbe  men 
moderate,  at  whose  head  stood  tbe  University 
of  Prague,  and  the  TaboriUa,  aa  they  were  after> 
wards  called,  who  had  their  chief  seat  in  the 
little  town  of  Austin,  later  Tabor.     In  tbe  be- 
ginning of  1417,  the  (Jniversity  issued  a  mani- 
festo   deprecating,   and    complaininf;    of^    tbe 
spread  of  opinions  which  were  entirelj  too  libe- 
ral.   This  manifesto  was  without  effect,  there- 
fore a  sort  of  Synod  was  convened  at  Prague 
(Sept.  28,  1418),  which    adopted    24    articles 
bearing  on  the  questions  of  the  day.     The^ 
articles  were  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.    But  while  the  University  thus  up- 
held the  authority  of  the  Council,  it  departed  as 
positively,  in  other  respects,  from  tbe  decrees 
of  the   same,  especially  in  the   matter  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper;  pronouncing  (March  16.  1417,) 
the  Communion,  in  both  kinds,  to  be  eminently 

firoper,  and  exhorting  the  Bohemians  nut  to  be* 
ieve  otherwise,  even  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
were  to  come  and  teach  them. 

In  the  way  of  answer  to  this  declamtiun,  tbe 
Council  deprived  the  University  of  all  its  priii- 
leges,  and  decreed  that  the  Bohemian  heretics 
should  be  suppressed  by  force.  Wenceslaus 
yielded  to  the  representtitions  of  his  brother, 
Sigismund,  and  reHtorcd  the  Catholic  prie»ts  ta 
the  parishes  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
But  soon  these  priests,  and  otbor  sealoaa  Roman- 
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sto,  begmn  to  manifSMt  tbeir  enmitj  towards  the 
iuftsites.  Then  multitudes  of  the  latter  floeked 
ogether  for  flelfnlefeiioe.  Two  noblemen  were 
heir  leaden,  Nicholas  v.  Uassines  and  John 
Sska.  Among  the  40,000  persons  who  sat  down 
it  several  hundred  tables,  on  Mt.  Tabor,  and 
)artook  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
rho  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Tabor,  the 
DOBt  violent  fanaticism  was  enkindled.  Led  by 
Siska,  a  party  of  Taboriles  proceeded  to  Prague, 
ind  took  bloodv  vengeance  on  the  council  of  the 
«iew  Town.  When  Wenceslaus  died  (August, 
.419),  complete  anarchy  ensued,  which  was  in- 
Teased  by  the  growing  doctrinal  difference  be- 
ween  the  Caliztines  and  the  Taborites.  The 
atter  rejected  all  laws  for  the  Church,  except 
he  statutes  and  law  of  God,  all  doctrines  and 
iustoms  not  founded  on  Scripture,  all  worldly 
amusements  and  sciences,  inveighed  against 
Qonasteries  and  pontificals,  and  fell  into  mani- 
old  apocalyptical  errors.  They  are  said  to 
tave  taught  that  God  was  the  only  king  of  men, 
»nd  that  the  government  should  be  intrusted  to 
be  people,  that  the  nobility  should  be  rooted 
»ut,  that  taxes  should  cease,  &o.  Some  of  these 
loctrines  they  put  into  practice,  by  burning 
Qonasteries  and  maltreating  priests  and  monks, 
n  this  extremity,  the  Bohemian  States  applied 
0  the  Emperor,  who,  however,  instead  of  making 
iommon  cause  with  the  moderate  party,  offended 
ill  parties,  and  gave  occasion  to  their  coalition 
against  him.  The  united  Hussites  successfully 
lefended  themselves  against  three  of  his  armies, 
md  even  made  incursions  into  neighboring 
larts  of  Germany.  A  Diet  held  at  Caslau  (1421), 
ind  largely  attended  by  Catholic  as  well  as 
lussite  nobles,  refused  to  acknowledge  Sigis- 
aund,  and  declared  him  to  be  an  arch-enemy 
»f  the  honor  and  of  the  persons  of  the  Bohemian 
lation.  At  the  same  time,  the  so-called  **  Arti- 
les  of  Prague,"  previously  drawn  up  by  the 
Dalixtines,  were  adopted.  These  articles  con- 
ain  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
leld  in  common  by  the  Hussites :  "  1.  The  Word 
•f  God  is  free  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
B  to  be  preached  by  Christian  priests,  without 
lindrance.  2.  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  body 
ind  blood  of  Christ  is  freely  te  be  given,  in  both 
Linds,  of  bread  and  wine,  to  all  faithful  Chris- 
ians,  in  whose  way  stands  no  mortal  sin.  3. 
nasmuch  as  many  priests  and  monks  administer 
arge  earthly  possessions,  contrary  to  the  com- 
Dandment  of  Christ,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
ipiritual  office,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
iivil  Stotes,  such  administration  is  to  be  taken 
rom  them,  and  they  are  to  live  as  ensamples  to 
he  flock,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iroi- 
ating  the  walk  and  conversation  of  Christ  and 
lis  Apostles.  4.  All  mortal  sins,  and  especially 
hose  of  a  public  character,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
)rder8,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  are  to  be 
nhibited  and  punished  by  those  whose  office  it 
s,  so  that  the  evil  and  false  report  concerning 
^his  land  may  be  refuted,  and  the  welfare  as 
Brell  of  the  kingdom,  as  of  the  Bohemian  nation, 
nay  be  furthered.'^  These  articles  formed  the 
basis  of  deliberation  at  an  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tion which  convened  in  the  same  year  (July  4], 
It  Prague.  The  next  year  Ziska  separated  from 
the  Taborites,  sod  after  his  death,  his  followers, ' 


who  called  themselves  Orphans,  constituted  a 
middle  party  between  the  Taborites  and  Calix- 
tines,  and  seem  to  have  approximated  most 
nearly  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  Hus. 

After  the  third  crusade  against  the  Hussites 
had  resulted  in  the  great  victorv  which  they 
gained  at  Tauss  (Aug.  14,  1431),  Sigismund 
declared  that  the  beroio  Bohemian  nation  could 
bo  conquered  only  by  itself,  and  advised  peace 
at  any  cost.  The  Council  of  Basle  immediately 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Hussites,  and  sub- 
sequently received  their  deputies  with  ^e  ut« 
most  politeness.  After  a  discussion  of  50  days, 
these  became  impatient,  and  left  Basle*  But 
the  Council  sent  an  embassy  after  them,  and 
granted  all  their  demands,  with  reservations 
indeed,  which,  at  a  convenient  season,  were  to 
be  turned  to  the  subversion  of  the  Hussite  cause. 
Thus  originated  the  well-known  Compaetata  of 
Basle.  Sigisraund's  foresight  proved  correct. 
For  the  Taborites,  refusing  to  accept  these  Com- 
paeiaktj  were  attecked  and  totelly  defeated  bv 
the  Calixtines,  at  BObmisbbrod,  May  30,  1434. 
The  Calixtines,  under  certain  conditions,  now 
acknowledged  Sigismund  as  king;  the  remnants 
of  the  Taborites  subsequently  did  the  same ;  so 
that,  after  having  solemnly  promised  to  carry 
out  the  Compacts,  and  to  permit  the  Utraquists, 
as  the  Calixtines  were  now  called,  to  elect  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  £roperor  entered  this 
city  in  triumph  (Aug.  23,  1436^,  and  received 
the  Bohemian  crown.  But  Sigismund  soon 
forgot  his  promises,  so  that  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  the  parties 
were  again  in  a  state  of  violent  agitetioii.  The 
Catholics  chose  Albert  of  Austria  as  king — the 
Calixtines,  Prince  Casimir,  of  Poland^  After 
the  demise  of  the  former  (1439),  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  intrust  the  kingdom  iointly  to  a 
Catholic  and  to.  a  Calixtine  Regent,  until  the 
majority  of  his  posthumous  son,  Ladislaus.  In 
1450,  George  Podiebrad,  a  Calixtine,  became 
sole  Regent ;  and  after  the  short  reign  of  Ladis- 
laus (1453-1457),  who  showed  himself  a  sealous 
Catholic,  was  elected  king.  During  all  this 
time  the  disputes  between  the  parties  had  con- 
tinued. In  1462,  Pius  II.  declared  the  Compae- 
tata null  and  void.  Podiebrad  imprisoned  the 
legate  who  appeared  in  B.  to  announce  this 
decree,  and  for  this  was  put  under  the  ban. 
But  in  spite  of  Pius,  and  of  his  successor,  Paul 
II.,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  depose  him, 
Podiebrad  maintained  his  throne  until  his  death 
(1471).  He  was  succeeded  by  Wladislav,  a 
Polish  Prince,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  upheld 
the  Compaetata;  originated  the  mutual  agree- 
ment between  Utrnouists  and  Catholics,  made 
at  Kuttenberg  (148o);  and  gave  the  former 
(1497,)  the  right  to  elect,  as  their  spiritucd 
head,  an  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Prague. 

After  G.  Podiebrad  had  subdued  Tabor(1453), 
the  Taborites,  as  a  party,  disappeared.  From 
their  midst  came  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (see 
Art.),  who  adopted  their  religions  principles, 
but  not  their  extravagant  fanaticism.  The 
Reformation  in  Germany  was  joyfully  greeted 
in  B.,  not  only  by  the  Brethren,  but  also  by 
the  Calixtines.  These  subsequently  became 
adherents,  partly  of  the  Lutheran  and  partly  of 
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tbe  Swim  oreedt,  and,  in  1575,  united  with  the  ; 
Brethren  in  &  common  confession.    Thus  the  ; 
historj  of  the  Hussites,  as  such,  ceases.    From  i 
that  time  on,  they  shared  the  faith  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Protestant  Church. 

T.  Prissbl. — De  Sehwemitz. 
Hntten,  Ubieh  von,  one  of  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  humanism  and  religious  liberty  in  Ger- 
many, descended  from  an  old  knightly  family 
of  Franoonia,  and  was  born  April  22,  1488,  at 
Staokelberg.    In  1499  his  father  placed  him  in 
the  renowned  monastery  of  Fulda,  whence,  boa*- 
ever,  he  fled  in  1504,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  a  monastic  life.     Perhaps  Eitel- 
wolf  of  Stein,  a  friend  of  his  father,  encouraged 
H.  to  this  step,  having  perceived  his  talents. 
He  went  to  the   Univenity  of  Erfurt,  where 
humanism  was  cherished,  and  a  society  of  young 
men,  sealous  in  its  study,  existed.     But  in  tbe 
summer  of  1505,  a  pestilence  drove  him  and  his 
fellow-students  from  Erfurt.     lie  went  to  Co- 
logne, and  studied  Thos.  Aquin.  and  Scotus. 
There  he  also  found  incentives  to  the  new  move- 
ment, and  gathered,  as  he  ricbly  could,  material 
for  inflicting  upon  the  old  system  sarcasm  and 
ridicule.    He  followed  his  friend,  R.  Aesticam- 
pianus,  who  was  driven  from  Cologne  for  attacks 
upon  the  old  religion,  to  Frankfort  on  the  0., 
where  a  new  university  was  founded  April  27, 
1506.    There  he  found  Eitelwolf  of  Stein,  who 
kindly  assisted  him.    He  remained  in  Frankf. 
two  years,  pursuing  literature,  and  enjoying  the 
society  of  scholars.    Then,  seised  with  a  vile 
disease,  he  started  on  a  course  of  restless,  aim- 
less wanderings.    He  reached  Greifswalde,  and 
got  into  difiicttlty  with  the  Burgomaster  Lots  and 
is  son ;  but  soon  had  to  flee,  and  being  over- 
taken, was  severely  beaten,  and  robbed  of  his 
papers.    Half  naked  he  arrived  at  Rostock,  and 
was  kindly  received.    There  he  wrote  a  poem 
describing  his  maltreatment,  and  calling  upon 
the  whole  literary  German  world  to  avenge  him, 
mentioning  poets  and  humanists  by  name.    In 
Rostock  he  lectured  on  classic  authors.     Late 
in  1510  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  thence  to  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Vienna,  where  he  prospered 
until  the  spring  of  1512.     His  poems  and  lite- 
rary labors  increased  his  fame.    To  reconcile 
his  father,  whom  his  flight  from   Fulda  had 
estranged,  he  resolved  to  study  jurisprudence, 
went  (1512)  to  Pavia  and  Bologna,  where  he 
indeed  learned  Rom.  purispr.,  but  felt  equally 
repulsed  from  scholasticism  as  Cologne  theology. 
The  fruit  of  his  new  attainment  was  "  Niemand," 
a  satirical  poem  upon  Rom.  jurisprudence.    He 
was  now  confirmed  in  his  humanistic  tendency 
and  love  of  poetry.    Ecclesiastical  politics  also 
claimed  his  notice,  and  he  devoted  his  whole 
power  to  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the 
papal  yoke.    Numerous  troubles  and  sufferings 
m  Italy  embitterred  his  feelings.    Returning  to 
Germany  in  1517,  an  attempt  of  Duke  Ulricb 
of  Wllrtemberg  upon  the  wife  of  Hans  Ilutten, 
led  Ulrich  Hutten  to  write  a  series  of  bitter  ai^ 
tides  Wtinit  the  Duke,  and  all  tyrants  like 
him.    This  brought  about  his  restoration  to  his 
father's  house,  and  general  popularity.     About 
the  same  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  Reuch- 
lin's  controversy  with  the  Cologne  Dominicans. 
He  participated,  doubtless,  in  the  JEpisL  virorum 


obaeur,  (see  Art.). — ^Hutten's  oppomtion  to  Rasse 
was  based  far  less  upon  relifcioos  tbaa  natWysl 
considerations.     He  desired  Germany  to  be  freed 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  bj  Romiah  tynca 
(see  his  address  at  the  Aagaborg  Diet.  UU, 
and  ^'Romische  Dreifaltigkeit").     And  ftiMii&2 
logic  and  satire  unavailing,  he  QiV^  ^^  rrrisfe^ 
ance  of  violence  with  violence.     Henee  he  ai> 
taohed  himself  to  Frans  v.  Sickingen,  tbe  sisa, 
as  he  believed,  for  his  purpose,  and  formed 
plans  for  uniting  nobles,  cittea,  and  peai«aeci, 
in  a  great  national  scheme.    Germany's  fr^edoB 
from  tbe  tyranny  of  the  princes  and  of  p^p^rr 
was  the  incentive  and  aim.     At  an  aaaetablj  ii 
the  Upper  Rhine  nobles,  at  Landau,  1622,  Sick- 
ingen  was  chosen  Commander-in-chief.     It  wu 
hoped  that  the  Kmperor  was  really  not  avene 
to  the  movement,  but  would,  if  sucocieaful,  opealj 
support  it.     The  result  is  known ;   S.  was  de- 
feated, and   Ilutten  was   invulred  in   his  fill 
Soon  after  the  war  began,  H.  went  to  Switzei^ 
land,  both  for  safety  and  to  incite  sympathy  ft? 
Sickingen.    At  Uudle,  Erasmus  ahnnoed  him. 
not  wishing  to  be  implicated  in  IL'a  aeheme. 
In  Zurich,  the  Council  refused  to  harbor  him. 
Thence  he  took  refuge  to  the  island  Ufnao^  la 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  a  letter  from  Zvin^i 
to  Hans  Schnepp.     There  he  learned  the  i^^^oe 
of  the  war,  and  died  broken-hearted  Aug.  1^. 
1523.  — (See  IIaqbn.  '^Deutschl.  lit.  Verfa^m. 
im  Reformationszeitalter,"  3  Bande.  Er^aogea, 
1841-44,  and   his  **  Ulrich  v.  11.  in  polit.  Be- 
siehung,"   in    the   work,    **Zur    polit.   Ot»di. 
Deutschl.,"  Stuttg.,  1824 ;  a  erit.  on  Hagen  ia 
UUmann'a  Theol.  Stud.  Jahrg.,  1S45,  H.  2.    Cf. 
also  Ztschr.  f.  Prot.  N.  F.  B.  30,  p.  268-^'iJ5. 
An  imperfect  and  defective  collection  of  ll.*§ 
works  was  published  by  Ernst  Mlinefa,  C  vols., 
Berlin,  1821-23.)  ^  KlOpfiu* 

HydrOparastato  (vdptMCafOffv'ai'aft,  aquarii',, 
a  name  given  in  derision  to  certain  Encratites 
(see  Art.)  of  Tatian's  school,  aa  Theod.  sajs: 
tovrw  (top  Tatuunv)  tx'tvftw  i^XT^  ^  t^yomif^k 
v6port.  xai  ivxparCrai ;  so  called  because  to  rour^ 
tify  the  body  they  used  water,  instead  of  wioe. 
even  at  the  communitm  (cf.  Clem.  Alcz.  F/^oq. 
II..  2,  and  Epiph.  Hctr.  46.  J  2,  p.  392).  Tli- 
odoret  is  the  firnt  to  identify  the  H.  with  Tatisn. 
whilst  Philastrios  (Aor.  77)  and  Augustine  [^ 
hcer,  64)  use  the  name  in  a  more  general  w:it. 

P> 

HyginOB,  the  8th  or  10th  B.  of  Rome  (137- 
141).  According  to  the  liber  pontiff^,  be  waf 
bom  in  Athens,  was  a  philovopber  before  hi« 
elevation,  and  '*  CUmm  composuU  ei  dittrtimU 
gradu$,"  He  is  (erroneously?)  said  to  haT« 
introduced  the  custom  of  sponsors,  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  and  a  number  of  rules  f*yt 
ecol.  usages.  Tbe  martyrologies  assign  Jan.  10, 
or  11,  142,  as  the  date  of  his  death.  Maov 
writers  allow  him  to  have  been  only  a  confessor. 
— A  B.  HyginuM,  of  Cordova,  is  mentioned  u 
tbe  first  opponent  of  Priscillian. 

Th.  Prxssel.* 

HymonsOB,  a  false  teacher,  mentioned  in 

1  Tim.  1 :  20,  as  a  warning  a^nst  tbe  peril  of 
not  only  falling  from  the  faith,  but  beeomiag 
blasphemers.  Whether  both  H.  and  Alexander 
livea  in  £phesus,  cannot  be  determined.     la 

2  Tim.  2  :  17,  another  H.  is  named  with  Phi- 
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otU9«  to  show  how  *'  Tain  babblings  "  soon  lead 
0  dofjSfca.  Most  oommeDtatora  regard  these  as 
deotioal,  as  the  sins  rebuked  are  nearly  allied. 

Th.  Pressel.* 
Hymnology  (of.  Church  BymnM  and  Church 
IfiMic). — The  nymnologist  is  distinguished  from 
iie  religious  poet,  so  far  as  the  latter  produces 
he  material,  which  the  former  uses  scientific' 
lUy,  at  least  in  a  limited  sense.  In  tho  full 
lenae  of  the  term  science,  Ilymnology  became 
(Qch  only  of  late.  Indeed  the  name,  after  Wets- 
iVB  anaUeta  hjfmnol.^  1752,  is  first  met  with  in 
Scbmieder's  Hymnol,,  1789,  a  work,  howcTer, 
fbicb  did  not  aspire  to  a  scientific  character, 
[n  the  old  Romish  Church,  only  technical  rules 
rere  needed  for  the  preparation  of  Church 
lymns ;  thoughts  upon  the  nature  and  import- 
iQce  of  Churoh-singing  are  met  with  but  occa- 
lionally,  in  authors  who  attempted  to  describe 
ind  explain  Church  customs.  Thus  Ouil.  Du- 
L&KOus  (ralionale  dimnarum  officiorutn,  L  II., 
t.  2) :  cceierum  propter  eamaleSt  non  propter  spi- 
itucdes  canianai  usus  in  ecd,  instit,  est,  ut,  qui 
wbis  mm  ccmpunguntur^  suavitate  modulaminis 
noveantur.  CSmtores  reprceseniant  prcedicatores, 
Uios  ad  Dei  laudes  exciUnUes,  Eorum  namque 
ymphonia  pUbetn  admonet  in  unitaie  euUus  unius 
Oei  perseverare.  Or,  V.,  c.  2 :  cantus  in  eccl. 
(jdiiiam  ccdi  significai.  In  IV.,  c.  20,  the  Tarious 
)arts  of  the  choir  symbolise  the  various  degrees 
if  Christian  perfection.  The  small  treatise  of 
■^icetius,  B,  of  Treves  (c.  5G3j,  de  psalm,  bono 
see  Galland.  bibl.  pair.,  XII.,  774),  consists 
Qerely  of  praises  of  singing,  and  some  practical 
lirections;  the  song  of  the  three  men  in  the 
iery  furnace  is  thought  an  original  model.  In 
he  comm.  of  the  fathers  on  the  Psalms,  &c., 
re  find  only  ^neral  remarks.  Even  recently 
lomish  liturgists  give  the  subject  only  cursory 
ttention  (cf.  (?ra/ Zur  prakt.  Theol.,  ic.:  Tub., 
841 ;  Siaudenmaier,  d.  Geist  d.  Christcnth.,  &c., 
ThL,  264,  &c.) ;  for,  however  much  the  Rom. 
Jburch  avails  itself  of  music  in  its  worship,  it 
loes  not  cherish  congregational  singing,  with 
rhich  Hvmnol.  is  mainly  concerned.  This  ex- 
lains,  also,  how  the  Evang.  Church  came  only 
Tftdunlly  to  the  consideration  of  H.  as  a  science, 
'he  Reformers  had  first  to  provide  for  the  prac- 
ical  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  hymnol. 
ffurts  were  directed  merely  to  this  end  (cf. 
IpANQENBiRo's  cithora  Luiheri,  1569;  Hier. 
Vellsr's  Ausleg.  geistl.  Lieder. ;  Schaxelius, 
(chwerscheinende  Stellen  d.  K.-ge8.,  1719; 
LoppiNO,  Katech.  Uber  Lieder,  1847).  During 
he  Opitz  epoch,  prosody  engaged  too  much 
ttention  to  make  it  yield  much  for  the  SBSthetics 
f  hymns.  It  was  only  during  the  last  century 
hat  an  important  advance  was  made,  1)  by 
living  attention  to  the  history  of  the  composers 
f  hymns  (  Wetzel,  hist.  Lebensbeschr.  d.  Lieder- 
ichter,  1719;  Schamelius,  Liedei^comm. :  Lps., 
737;  Qrischow,  Nachr.  d.  Liederverf.,  17/1), 
od  then  to  that  of  the  hymns  themselves  (Be- 
icht,  &c.,  3  Bde.:  Dessau,  1782 ;  Gotz,  Beitrag, 
/C.,  1784 ;  IIeerwaoen,  Literaturgesch.,  &c., 
792-7) ;  2)  bv  the  criticisms  which  the  Glancha 
ymn-book,  the  product  of  the  Halle  pietism, 
revoked,  and  by  the  attempts  of  Rationalism 
>  substitute  its  rhvmes  for  the  old  hymns,  in 
ustifioation  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  appeal 


to  hymnol.  principles.  The  main  product  of 
this  tendency  was  the  Berlin  hymn-book  of 
1780,  which  elicited  many  reviews.  The  most 
important  work  springing  from  this  movement 
was  Schmieder's  llymnol.,  in  which  be  attempts 
to  determine  the  merits  of  hymns  upon  some 
general  rules,  and  recommends,  as  the  chief 
qualities  of  a  hymn,  that  it  be,  1)  scriptural 
(without  using,  however,  every  figure  or  ezprea- 
sion  found  in  the  Bible),  2)  simple,  3)  humane 
(free  of  expressions  which  might  offend  dedicate 
ears  I),  and  4)  decorous.  This  spirit  of  ration- 
alistic reform,  against  which  even  Herder  vainly 
protested,  carried  everything  before  it. — ^Thence- 
forward we  have  nothing  on  this  subject  until 
we  meet  Raxbach's  Anthologie  chr.  GesUnge : 
Hamburg,  1817-33,  and  a  historical  monograph 
named  below.  First  in  our  times  have  due 
efforts  been  made  to  raise  II.  to  a  practical  the* 
ological  science.  And  now,  as  nearly  100  yeara 
ago,  it  is  a  practical  reform,  though  in  an  opp(K 
site  direction,  demanding  the  investigation  and 
settlement  of  principles.  Not  onlv  have  efforts 
been  made  to  furnish  hymn-books  of  a  true 
churchly  spirit,  and  free  of  mutilations  (Rau- 
xer's  Samml.,  &c.:  Basel,  1831;  d.  Berliner 
Lioderschats,  1832;  Bumsen's  Yersuch  einea 
allg.  evang.  Gesangb.,  1833,  1846;  Liedersg.  v. 
Stier^  Pauli,  Knapp) ;  but  the  subject  has  also 
been  theoretically  discussed  (as  in  the  2d  Anb. 
to  Bunsen's  Ges.-B. ;  eine  Abhandl.  K.  v.  Rau- 
mers  in  his  "KreuszUgen;''  deutsch.  Viertel* 
jahrschr.,  1838,  II.),  and  the  awakened  sense 
of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  the  Church 
in  reeard  to  its  hymns,  has  sought  vent  in 
those  loud  complaints  which  Stier's  **Gesang- 
buchsnoth,"  1838,  started  (cf.  Kraz  1838,  Schede 
1852,  &c.).  The  earliest  practical  effect  of  this 
movement  was  the  Wittemb.  G.-Buoh.,  of  1842. 
But  there  immediately  arose  a  controversy 
among  the  friends  of  reform,  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  Some,  disgusted  with  the  fiat  novelties 
of  the  rationalistic  period,  desire  only  the  old 
hvmns,  unaltered  (Stip^  K.-fried,  u.  K.-lied., 
Ilann.,  1853) ;  others  think  some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  change  of  time,  especially  in  cep> 
tain  expressions.  The  above  movement  received 
an  impetus,  likewise,  from  the  more  comprehen- 
sive manner  in  which  Schleiermaoher,  and  his 
school,  treated  Pract.  Theol.,  leading  to  the  sci- 
entific discussion  of  Church  hymns,  as  an  essen* 
tial  part  of  public  worship.  Still,  theoretical 
works  on  the  subject  are  scarce.  The  first  was 
by  Weis,  Yersuch  einer  Tbeorie,  &o,:  Breslan, 
1842,  not  to  be  commended ;  then  Lanqe,  kirchl. 
Hymnol.:  Zurich,  1843.  far  superior  to  Wcis. 
More  recent  are  Rudblbach,  hymnol.  Studien, 
in  the  Ztschr.  fUr  luth.  Th.  u.  K.,  1855,  I Y. ; 
NiTzscH,  prakt.  Theol..  1 1.,  2,  2  29S-309 ;  Gaupf, 
prakt.  Theol.,  I.,  {  60-^5 ;  Arxknecht,  d.  heil. 
Psalmodie,  1855 ;  Nauxann,  EinfUhr.  d.  Psalm- 
ges.,  1856.  There  have  been  rich  contributions 
to  the  history  of  our  subject :  Mohnike*s  hymnol. 
Forsch.,  1831;  Daniel,  Thesaur,  hymnol.;  Jos. 
M.ONE,  lat.  Uymnen  d.  Mittlalt.,  Ac.,  3  Bde., 
1853-55 ;  Wackernaoel,  *'d.  deutsche  K.-lied,'' 
&c.,  1841,  and  '*  Bibliographie,"  &o.,  1855 ;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  K.-l.,  Ist  ed.,  1847,  2d  ed.,  1852, 1853: 
IloFFKANN,  of  Fallcrsl.,  Gesch.  d.  K.-l.  bis  auf 
Luther,  2d  ed.,  1854 ;  MiJTZELL,  geistl.  Lieder» 
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ftc;  CuNZ,  Geseh.,  &c.,  1854.  To  these  hare 
been  added  compilations  for  schools.  See,  Espe- 
cially acceptable  are  the  numerous  monographs 
which  have  appeared.  Auousti,  diss,  de  hffmn, 
Syrorumsacris:  Bresl.,  1814;  Hahn,  Bardesanes 
Onostictis,  Syr.  primus  hymnoL,  1819 ;  Middbit 
DORPF,  Uber  Prudent.,  in  lUgens  Zschr.,  &c., 
1832, 1  [.,  St.  2 ;  Schneider,  ttber  Luth^s  Lieder, 
Ac.,  &c. 

Concerning  Hymnology  as  a  science,  we  re- 
mark, primarily,  that  not  all  the  poetry  and 
music  appropriated  to  public  worship  belongs 
to  H.  It  excludes  the  chanting  of  the  priest, 
which  belongs  to  the  liturgy.  But  H.  has  to 
treat  of  singing  as  a  congregational  act  (see  Art. 
Church  Music),  I.  It  must  inquire  how  singing 
came  to  have  a  place  in  public  worship.  This 
will  inToWe,  1)  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
art  in  general  to  religion  and  worship,  and  so 
of  the  contradiction  fuund  in  determining  this 
relation  between  the  Christian  and  ante-Chris- 
tian religioh,  and  even  between  Christian  con- 
fessions themselves;  and  these  relations  and 
contradictions  must  be  explained  with  special 
reference  to  music.  2)  Another  point  would  be 
to  determine  the  precise  place  of  singing  in 
Christian  worship.  Here  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
becomes  especially  prominent.  3)  The  differ- 
ence between  congregational  and  choir  singing, 
as  well  as  their  connection,  and  the  subordinate 
character  of  the  latter,  would  then  be  ascer^ 
tained.— II.  Of  congregational  singing  espe- 
cially. A.  Theory  of  it.  1^  Its  justification 
must  be  derived  from  the  ev.  idea  of  the  congre- 
gation. 2)  Its  properties:  it  is  a)  essentially 
mio,  all  other  modes  of  thought  must  be  subor- 
<Unate,  or  momentary;  b)  objective;  c)  popular; 
it  must  be  shown  how  all  this  impresses  itself 
on  a)  the  text,  its  conformity  with  Scripture, 
cburchliness,  popular  poetic  form,  /3)  the  music, 
chorals,  melooy,  harmony,  rhythms,  unison,  &c. 
8)  Significance  of  Church  hymns,  a)  as  bringing 
■ingle  congregations  into  communion,  not  only 
with  other  existing  ones,  but  with  the  whole 
Church  of  all  ages ;  b)  as  uniting  the  Church 
and  family  and  schools  (Thilo,  K.-lied  in  d. 
Volksschule,  2  Anfl.,  1856).— B.  Having  thus 
fixed  the  idea  of  Church  hvmns,  the  history  of 
the  subject  will  follow.  This  must  neither  be 
purely  literary,  nor  devotional,  but  scientific  and 
theological. — C.  Next  to  the  history,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  present,  will  arise  certain  prac- 
tical questions:  1)  what  may  bo  gathered,  from 
the  history  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  f  2)  What  is  to  be  done  regarding  the 
diversity  of  hymns  of  different  periods — fulow- 
able  and  objectionable  changes  —  the  harmony 
of  the  conservative  and  progressive  spirit? 
3)  The  best  arrangement.  4)  The  proper  seleo- 
tion  of  hymns,  by  the  minister,  for  each  public 
•ervice  —  with  regard  to  its  opening  and  close, 
special  occasions,  metre,  &o,,  adaptation  of  the 
hymn  to  every  one  present  (an  unreasonable 
demand),  Ac.  Under  B  and  C,  as  under  A,  the 
poetical  and  musical  features  would  find  a 
parallel  place.  —  III.  The  treatment  of  choir- 
singing  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  under  II. — 
From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field  of  science; 


but,  also,  that  there  are  many  indueeBsesti  t: 
its  cultivation.  Palmck.* 

Hypatia,   daughter  of   the    natbemauGJS 
Theun,  at  Alexandria,  flourished   c  31l>>4i5. 
To  great  personal  attractions   she  added  tW 
higher  beauties  of  virtue  and  knowledge.    Afta 
learning  mathematics  with  her  father,  she  wmi 
to  Athens  to  studv  philosoph  j,  and  subsequeadr. 
assuming  the  philosopher's  mantle,  she  ketared 
upon  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  Alexandria.    Oceo- 
pying  the  highest  position  aa  a  Platonr??, «"» 
enjoyed   unboundea  influence,   and   nnmbepe^ 
among  her  disciples  a  Synesias,  who  submittjri 
his  writings  to  her  criticism  before  he  peUbhec 
them.     Palladas,  a  ootemporarj  poet,  compaivf 
U.  to  Astrea,  the  virgin  of  the  heavens,  vd 
calls  her  a  spotless  star. — She  always  remai&ri 
a  virgin.    Her  tragical  end  faae  enhanced  bet 
celebrity.     There   are   two   diverse    acctmota 
Suidas  (III.,  533)  says  that,  as  J9.0jril  wn»  one 
day  passing  her  residence,  he  saw  a  great  croW 
of  men  and  horses  there,  and,  asking  what  it 
meant,  was  told  that  Hypatia  dvrelK  there,  asd 
was    receiving  the    homage    of    her    ador«% 
Cyril  became  so  jealous  that  he  resolved  ts 
^eot  her  death.    Socrates  (II.  £.,  Y II.,  15)  gives 
a  more  probable  account:   Amoni;  the  adc^ea 
of  H.  was  Orestes,  Governor  of  A lezandria.    He, 
incited  by  the  arrogance  of  Cyril  and  the  t^ 
lence  of  his  monks,  repulsed  all  offera  of  a  reeah 
ciliation.     The  people,  regarding  U.  as  the  ia- 
stigator  of  this  hatred,  made  an  attack  opia 
her,  under  the  lead  of  a  precentor,  Peter,  seised 
her  on  the  street,  dragged  her  into  an  adjaeeat 
church,  and  there  stoned  her  to  death.     Her 
limbs  were  torn  asunder  by  the  enraged  moh^ 
and  burned  (March,  415).     This  bmtal  act  re> 
mained  unpunished,  but  pnt  a  dark  stain  opoi 
Cyril's  character.    An  appeal  of  H.  to  Cyril, 
on  behalf  of  Nestorius,  is  spurioos  (  Fabr.,  b^ 
Gr..  IX.,  187,  &o.).  Dr.  Pkbsssi.* 

Hy]perias  (Gerhard^  Andrew;  called  hira^ 
Ilyperius,  from  his  birthplace  Ypre^)  ^ns  bora 
May  16th,  1511,  of  highly  respectable  parents. 
His  father  was  an  attorney,  and,  pereeiving  tbe 
talents  of  his  son,  carefully  trained  him,  and  oe 
his  deathbed  (1525),  urged  bis  wife  to  send  the 
lad  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  war  then  rapog 
should  cease,  that  he  might  there  more  adWit- 
tageously  pursue  his  studies.  After  the  peaee 
of  Cambray,  H.  went  to  Paria  (Jalj,  1528). 
thirsting  after  knowledge.  Through  the  friendly 
influence,  probably,  of  his  conntr  jman^  IIeUy.s 
a  Parliam.  counsellor,  and  v.  Karapen,  a  tb^h 
logian,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Calvicum  coIl«^, 
one  of  the  oldest  (founded  1270)  of  the  Unire^ 
sity,  and  began  a  full  philosophical  cour^> 
under  Joachim  Ringelberg,  a  leaious  httmaai<kt> 
then  lecturing  upon  dialectics.  The  teacher 
(though  much  older)  and  pupil  became  wanmr 
attached.  The  result  of  this  friendship  was  no: 
only  the  philos.  writings  (Annoi,  in  X.  libr,  Ethk, 
Arist<d.,  Marp,,  1553;  a  Dialectics,  Rhetorie, 
and  Physiees  Aristot,  Camp.,  Basil.  157 1) ;  ahoTc 
all,  H.  owed  Ringelberg  his  taste  for  humanism, 
an  excellent  method  of  teaching,  the  first  iooea- 
tive  to  those  exercises  in  debate,  which  II.  ^ob* 
seqnently  instituted  in  Marburg,  and,  finallr, 
according  to  R.'8  rule :  quieqmd  didicerist  edt- 
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^etiim  doeeoM  {eonf,  Ringelb.  de  rcUione  tiudii  L 
(2.  Th,  Erpen.  Lugd,  Bat.,  1642,  p.  43),  bin  skill 
a  teaching.  After  three  years,  U.  obtained  the 
legree  of  Mag.  Pbilos.,  and  went  home.  In 
532  be  retamed  to  Paris,  and  eoramenoed  his 
beol.  studies ;  bat  baTing  no  relish  for  the  dry 
cholasticism  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  privately  read 
he  Ghorob  Fathers,  Church  Ilistory,  and  oanon 
aw.  His  chief  delight,  however,  was  in  the 
ectures  of  the  hamanists,  especially  those  of 
Tobn  Sturm,  the  distinguished  friend  of  Me- 
anchthon  and  Buoer,  which,  probably,  sowed 
be  seed  of  er.  troth  on  H.'s  heart.  He  used 
ravel  as  another  means  of  improvement,  massing 
bus  throaj^b  France,  Upper  Italy,  and,  after 
inishing  his  coarse  in  Paris,  1535,  the  Nether- 
ands  and  Northern  Germanv,  seeking,  in  Mar- 
mrg,  Erfurt,  Wittenberg,  and  Leipsic,  to  become 
bcouainted  with  the  leaders  of  Protestantism 
ina  their  principles.  He  embraced  the  ,ev. 
taose,  and  proved  an  important  accession  to'  it. 
jike  Melanohtbon,  he  was  intent  upon  placing 
he  acqaisitions  of  the  Reformation  upon  a  firm 
cientifio  foandation.  —  Invited  by  Charles  of 
d ontjoie,  he  went  to  England,  and  parsaed  new 
itudies  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  But  the  an- 
avorable  tarn  of  things  after  Cromwell's  death, 
ed  U.  to  retam,  1541,  to  the  Continent.  On 
lis  way  to  Strasburg,  in  hope  of  attaining  a 
)rofes8orship,  he  stopped  at  Marburg,  June  15, 
i541.  There  the  aged  Geldenhauer,  Prof,  of 
Dheol.,  desironi  of  relief  from  bis  labors,  secured 
L's  appointment  to  the  post.  He  now  found 
lis  proper  poeition,  and  labored  earnestly  to 
lolve  the  problem  of  Protestantism. — In  conse- 
[nence  of  freqnent  disputes  about  small  matters, 
i  mistrust  of  ev.  theolo^  had  become  prevalent, 
US  n.  himself  complains  {de  soar,  litterarum 
tudiis  non  deserendis,  in  the  Opusc.  Basils  1570 ; 
ad  de  dijudieaiione  dodrinarum,  in  the  2d  ed. 
\f  the  Opuse,  Basils  1580|.  Confidence  in  tbeol. 
Indies  had  to  be  restorea.  This  H.  successfully 
attempted  to  do  in  his  lectures.  These,  more- 
ivor,  fed  to  the  pablioation  of  a  series  of  exege- 
ical  monographs,  included  in  his  Opuscula,  and 
k  comm.  on  Paul's  epistles,  and  tne  Hebrews 
Zurich,  1582M,  4  vol.  fol.),  which  served  Pro- 
estantism  at  large ;  the  exe^t.  works  are  among 
he  best  of  that  period.  His  Methodi  Theologioe 
Basel,  1566,  1568,  1574,  8vo.),  and  cfe /orman- 
[it  eoncian,  taer,  sive  de  ifUernr.  script,  populari 
libr,  II.,  first  ed.,  Marb.,  1553,  and  in  quick 
accession  five  others ;  transl.  into  French,  and 
rablished  by  a  Rom.  theoL,  Villavincentius,  as 
lis  own),  are  works  of  the  highest  merit — the 
"alae  of  the  latter  having  been  enhanced  by  his 
Ihpica  TTttOogica  (ZUr.,  1561).    The  estimate 


pat  upon  his  de  rede  formando  Theol.  shidiOf 
lihr,  iV.  (Bas.,  1556),  may  be  inferred  from  the 
five  editions  through  which  it  soon  passed.  It 
is  properly  the  first  full  and  scientific  encyclo- 
peaia  and  methodology  of  Dotrmatics. — To  these 
literarv  merits,  H.  added  important  servioee 
done  u)r  the  onrrection  of  the  laxity  of  pablio 
morals,  which  had  fiiUen  into  sad  decay.  In  hia 
de  8.  Serwi,  lectione  ac  medUaiione  quotidianOf 
libr,  II.  (ZUrich,  1561),  he  urged  the  civil  autho- 
rities to  require  in  every  family  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.—lle  died  Feb.  1,  1564.— (See 
the  memorial  sermons  in  Hyperii  Methodi  TheoLt 
libri  III.  (2).  Basil,  1568 ;  Waonitz,  ed,  de  fw- 
mandis  concion,  saer,  HcUce,  1781 ;  MelchioE 
Adam.  Ft<(s  Oerm.  TheoL  {ed.  3),  Francof.,  1706, 
fol.  178-190;  TiLEiiANN,  Viias  Prof.  Theol., 
Marb.,  p.  54-^2 ;  Scbbockh,  Lebensbeschr.  be- 
rUhmt.  Gelehrten  (2),  T.  I.,  237-44 ;  Stkisdii, 
Orundlage  sa  einer  Hess.  Gelehrtengesch.,  VT., 
293-312 ;  Deutsch.  Ztschr.  flir  chr.  Wissensoh. 
a.  chr.  Leben.,  1854,  Nr.  30-32). 

Mangold.* 
Hypaietarii,  a  religious  sect  described  br 
Qregory  of  Nas.,  whose  father  belonged  to  tl 
before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  (cf.  Orat^ 
XVIII.,  5,  p.  333).  Gregory  says  their  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  heathenism  and  Judaism; 
from  the  former  they  obtained  the  custom  of 
using  fire  and  light  in  their  worship;  from  the 
latter,  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  rejection 
of  images,  and  scrupulousness  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain sorts  of  food:  **T^tdfMi  t»i  tattnvtif 
Svo/ia,  xai  6  ftavtoxpdtiap  5^  fiovb;  avtoU  at^deiuof^" 
Greg,  of  Nyssa  {ado.  Eunom,,  lib.  II.,  T.  11.,  p, 
440)  says  of  them,  calling  them  probably  in  r^ 
proaoh,  'T^ttavoit  that  they  agree  with  Chris- 
tians in  acknowledging  one  God,  whom  they 
call  v^tw,  or  Ttavtox^fcfat  but  differ  from  them 
in  denying  that  he  is  a  jather.  Other  accoante 
are  based  upon  these  two  (so  Etymolog.  Gudith 
ntim,  ed.  Sturx,  p.  547).  The  sect  did  not  spread 
beyond  Cappadocia,  or  exist  long ;  it  is  not  men- 
tioned after  the  4th  cent.  Whilst  they  weria 
generally  thought  to  be  monotheists,  fiohmcfr 
concluded  from  Gregory's  remark  concerning 
his  father,  m'  tl^uikoif  ttapoi  ^v  $«Mdr,  that  they 
admitted  the  existence  of  many  gods.  Having 
so  few  accounts  of  them,  it  is  no  wonder  thai.t 
opposite  views  have  prevailed  as  to  their  true 
character.  It  is  evident  the  sect  was  not  Chris- 
tian. Some  think  them  related  to  Zoroaster. 
Ullmann  regards  them  as  eclectics,  mixing  Par- 
sism  and  Judaism.  Gregory  commends  their 
morality. — (C.  Ullhann,  de  hypsidr,:  Heidelb., 
1833;  G.  BdHXXB,  de  hypsidr.:  Berol,  1834.) 

Dr.  Prisssl.* 
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Ibai  eacceeded  (435)  RabulosM  B.of  Edessa. 
Babulas  had  taken  sidM  with  T^jril  of  Alex., 
and  endeaTored  to  bring  Theodore  of  Mops, 
into  diacredit,  aa  a  heretic.    Ibas  pursued  an 
opiiosite  coarse  (Assexani,  biblioth,  orient.^  I., 
198,  &c.)*  became  suspected  of  Nestor ian ism, 
and  was  accused,  before  the  Patr.  Prod  us,  and 
Theodosius  II.,  of  mainly  causing  the  schism 
between  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  bishops, 
and  of  having  translated  the  works  of  Theodore 
M.  into  Syriac,  and  spread  them  throughout  the 
East  (AssfiM.,  2.  c,  I.,  200  &c.  n.  1,  and  350, 
n.  2;  cf.  Mansi,  coU.  concUior.,  T,  VIL,  249, 
Ac.).    But  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  failed.    In 
449,  after  the  matter  was  dismissed,  Ibas  was 
deposed  by  the  Robber  Synod  (Assxm.,  I.,  202, 
404 ;  Paoi,  crit,  in  Baronii  annates  ad  a.  449, 
no,  12),  Nonnus  took  his  place  until  Ibas  re- 
gained it  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451 
(Mansi,  VIL,  261).    But  the  Jacobites  did  not 
recognise  him  (Assex.,  I.,  202-3).     He  died  in 
457,  when  Nonnus  again  succeeded  him  ( Assxii., 
I.,  202,  205 ;  cf.  424).  —  Ibas,  aided  by  Oumas 
and  Probus  of  Edessa,  translated  the  writinzs 
of  Theodore  of  Mops,  into  Syriac  (Assix.,  III., 
85).    Ilis  letter  to  Mari  or  Mares  of  Beth- 
Hardaschir,  a  B.  of  Persia,  is  celebrated  (Assem ., 
I.,  350 ;  cf.  203),  and  important  as  an  authority 
ootemporaneous  with  Nestorianism,  and  an  evi- 
dence  of  Ibas'  faith.    It  exists  only  in  a  Greek 
translation  (Acta  cone,  Chalced,  acL  X.,  ed, 
Harduin,  II.,  530 ;  Mansi,  eolUct,  concilior.  am- 
plUM.t  T.  VII.,  241.  &€.).    In  it  Ibas  severely 
reproaches  Cyril,  but  also  disapproves  of  much 
in  Nestorius,  and  shows  himself  a  man  of  inde- 

Fendent,  and  by  no  means  partisan  judgment, 
t  was  one  of  the  three  chapters  condemned  by 
an  edict  of  Justinian,  and  the  fifth  oecumen. 
Synod  at  Constant  553,  although  that  of  Chal- 
cedon  had  pronounced  it  orthodox. — (See  Nean- 
ser's  Ch.  H.  Gibselbr's  do.  Hall.  Encyclop., 
2.  Sect.  Bd.  15,  p.  4.  Le  Qdibn,  oriens  chrisi,, 
II..  690.  Chr.  W.  F.  Walch,  Entwurf  einer 
ToUst.  Hist.  d.  ketser.  Spalt.  u.  Roligionstreit., 
Th.  5,  650,  &c.).  E.  Rodiger.* 

Iberia«  conversion  of  the  Iberians. — ^This  race, 
residing  in  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (now  Georgia 
or  Grusia)  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Lucan,  as  a  terrible,  implacable,  warlike 
people,  whilst  Strabo  describes  the  entire  nation, 
one  caste  excepted,  as  religious,  peaceable,  and 
devoted  to  agriculture,  and  says  their  cultiva- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Medes  and  Armeni- 
ans. Their  conversion  took  place,  as  Rufinus 
and  Moses,  of  Chorene,  relate,  as  follows :  Un- 
der the  Emperor  Constantine,  a  Christian  woman, 
perhaps  a  nun  (Nona  or  Nunia),  was  captured 
Dy  the  Iberians,  and  became  a  slave.  Her  strict 
ascetic  life  secured  attention  and  respect.  It 
happened  that  a  sick  child  was  carried,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  from  house  to  house,  that 
if  any  knew  a  cure  they  might  apply  it.  Hav- 
ing been  brought  to  where  Nona  was,  she  said 
she  could  not  help  it,  but  that  her  Lord,  Christ, 


might.    She  prayed  for  the  child,  asd  it  re- 
covered.   Afterwards  the  Queeo  of  the  eoonti; 
also  took  sick,  and  sent  for  pioas  Nona;  «&^ 
pretending  to  no  miracles,  refaeed  to  go.    T^ 
Queen  then  had  herself  carried  to  Kooa,  wk 
prayed  for  her,  and  she  recovered.     The  King 
(Mirausj  desired  to  reward  the  Christian  wit: 
costly  gifts,  but  was  told  bj  his  wife  that  $U 
despised  all  earthly  treasures,  *nd  only  wishtd 
others  to  worship  God.     This  naade  a  deep  \m- 
pression  on  him.    Subseqaentlj  hairini^  us  s 
chase,  lost  his  way  in  a  thick  fog,  be  called  m 
the  God  of  Nona,  and  vowed   to  embrace  hit 
worship,  if  he  would  help  him.     The  fag  dis- 
persed and  the  King  reached  home  aafely.   Hk 
mind  was  now  prepared  to  receire  the  gospel. 
The  King  and  Queen  aided  Nona  in  tetkchiL^ 
the  people ;  teachers  were  invited  from  the  R> 
man  empire,  and  thus,  c.  320-330,  Christianitj 
was  established  in  a  nation  which,  with  boom 
superstitions,  has  retained  it  to  this  daj.     Thsfi 
Nona  went  from  Bysant.  to  Iberia^  has  bees 
concluded  from  Procopius,  V.,  9,  who  aajs  thsc 
an  old  monasteiT,  maintained   in  Jeroaaleia, 
and  renewed  by  Justinian  in  the  6th  cent.,  was 
called  Iberian.     With  this  the  aocoant  of  Moses 
of  Ch.  agrees,  callinj^  the  Christian  woman  on 
Armenian,   and  stating    that    application   for 
teachers  was  made,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  tiie 
Armen.  B,  Gregory.     From  Iberia  the  gospel 
early  spread  to  Albania,  the  Laai,  and  adjaceot 
tribes.  Ta.  PaasssL.* 

Iceland.— When  Harold  Harfagr  made  him- 
self sole  master  of  Norway,  and  crowds  of  na- 
tives sought  a  new  home,  a  number  of  the  dis- 
satisfied  people  went  to  Iceland,   which   h&J 
shortly  before  (8C0)  been  discorered.    The  scsC- 
Oered  Celtic  Christians  there   fled   befura  ths 
heathen  immigrants,  and  the   few  Norwegisa 
families  who  had  previously  become  Christians 
soon  fell  from  the  faith.     The  new  republic, 
therefore,  soun  became  wholly  heathen,  oolj 
occasionally  brought  into  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity, through  war  or  commerce.     From  me^ 
cenary  considerations,  some  Icelanders  were 
occasionally  baptised,  or  received  the  sign  cf 
the  cross,  very  few  from  conviction.      Among 
true  converts  was  Thorwald,  Codran's  son.  sor- 
named  Vidforli  (the  traveller],  who,  sustained 
by  Frederic,  a  Saxon  B.,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Iceland  (081^  ;  Niav- 
der's  Ch.  II.,  III.,  300).     This  work  was  more 
energetically  pressed  by  King  Olof  Tryggvaoon 
of  Norway  (995-1000),  who  used  all'kinds  oi 
means  to  influence  such  Icelanders  as  Tinted 
Norway,  and  sent  and  supported  missionaries  on 
their  island.     First  Stefnir  went  (995-7),  then 
Dankbrand,  then  a  Saxon  priest.     Two  promi* 
nent  Icelanders,  Gisur  and  liialti,  succeeded  in 
compromising  the  religious  disputes  which  arose 
by  having  Christianity  declared  the  religion  of 
the  island,  with  certain  concessions  to  heatheo- 
ism  (1000).  Without  resistance,  but  relaclantir, 
the  people  consented  to  be  baptised.     In  IOIck 
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20,  Olaf  Haraldson  annulled  those  conces- 1 
lions.  ^  An  antecedent  political  dissolution, 
teemed  indispensible  to  the  conversion  of  the  { 
slaod,  and  various  carnal  motives  had  to  be 
!m ployed  at  first  to  produce  any  effect.  Of 
course  such  effects  were  mainly  external,  much 
leatiienism  mixing  with  the  Christianity  so  em- 
3raced.  The  effect  of  these  heathen  influences 
ipun  the  organization  of  the  Church  is  espe- 
;ially  noteworthy.  In  their  heathenism  the 
emples  of  the  Icelanders  were  private  property, 
n  which  the  owners  officiated,  there  being  no 
lacerdotal  class.  When  Christianity  was  adopted 
bis  plan  was  mainly  retained,  and  either  the 
)WDer8  took  orders  and  officiated  in  their  own 
churches,  or  hired  a  priest.  Consequently  the 
)rie8ts  were  mostljr  farmers,  merchants,  or  jus- 
ices,  or  regular  priests  miserably  poor  and  at 
be  mercy  of  the  landlords.  The  condition  of 
he  Bishops  was  little  better.  The  first  resident 
ind  native  B,  of  Iceland  was  appointed  in  1055. 
The  taxes  of  a  few  temples  which  had  been 
nade  public,  yielded  him  a  scanty  support.  The 
lecond  B.,  Gizur,  endowed  the  See,  and  located 
t  at  Skalaholt,  and  in  HOG  another  at  llolar. 
L*he  Bishops  were  elected  by  the  people,  the 
)rie8t8  chosen  by  the  owners  of  the  churches. 
)f  course  the  clergy  were  worldly,  ignorant, 
ind  rude.  Considerable  improvements  were 
tubsequently  made  by  Gizur,  who  authorized 
he  tithe  system  (1097),  and  Bishops  Thoriakr 
ind  Kotill,  who  introduced  the  canon  law  for 
he  government  of  the  Church  (1123  ;  published 
)y  Grim.  Joh.  Thorkdin  in  1776;  Ju$  eecl, 
^tuSf  site  Thorlaco-KetiUianum,  or,  also,  Krut- 
nrder  hinn  gatnli).  But  even  now  yet  the 
iondition  of  the  Iceland  Church  was  but  little  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Lay-patron- 
i^G  still  prevailed.  The  clergy  and  even  the 
bishops  were  married.  There  was  no  independent 
icclesiastical  judicatory,  excepting  that  in  the 
liscipline  of  the  clergy  a  court  of  Bishops  acted. 
-Originally  the  Iceland  Church  was  subject  to 
he  Archb.  uf  Bremcn-IIamburg ;  when  the  See 
if  Lund  was  founded  (1103)  it  was  transferred 
0  it;  and  finally  to  thnt  of  Nidaros,  founded 
.152.  The  early  attempts  of  the  Norwegian 
Archbishops  to  secure  independence  of  the  State, 
»f  course  brought  them  into  violent  conflicts 
vith  the  government  of  Iceland  also,  especially 
o  reference  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
)rie8thood.  The  authorities  presented  a  stern 
'esistance.  But  from  1238  the  Archb.  began 
o  appoint  the  Bishops ;  and  about  1256-G4  the 
Church  agreed  to  a  subjection  of  the  republic 
o  the  crown  of  Norway.  Thenceforth  the  Ice- 
and  Church  participated  more  decidedly  in  the 
kffairs  of  Norway,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lierarchy,  because  the  throne  thought  it  needed 
he  aid  of  the  hierarchy  in  suppressing  the 
iberty  of  the  peasants.  An  attempt  of  Arni 
fhorlacson,  soon  after  his  call  to  the  See  of 
Skalaholt  (1269),  to  abrogate  lay-patronage  and 
:he  tithe  system,  &c.,  excited  violent  opposition, 
nrbich  was  not  allayed  until  1277,  through  the 
ntervention  of  King  Magnus  Lagabatir.  But 
ifter  his  death,  1280,  it  broke  out  with  greater 
rinilence,  through  the  attempt  of  King  Erikir 
Vlagnusson  and  his  officials,  and  the  Archb. 
[on,  1 1283,  and  lorandr,  f  1309»  to  enforce  a 


new  eocl.  law.  The  dispute  was  finally  (1297) 
settled  by  allowing  the  laity  to  retain  all  eool. 
property  of  which  they  held  at  least  the  halfl 
Thus  restricted,  the  new  law  was  then,  1356, 
likewise  extended  over  the  See  of  Holar.  li 
was  published  by  Or.  J.  Thorkelin,  1777 :  Jua 
eccL  novum  sivt  Amaanum^  or  Krutinnrettr  inn 
nyu 

From  this  time  until  about  1500  the  Iceland 
Church  enjoyed  external  quiet ;  its  internal  con- 
dition was,  however,  extremely  wretched.  If 
the  people  could  say  the  creed,  paternosters, 
and  Ave  Marias,  and  observed  outwardly  the 
fea.*5ts  and  fasts  of  the  Church,  especially  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  they  were  accounted  good 
Christians.  Vows,  pilgrimages,  the  worship 
of  images  and  relics,  especially  Mariolatry,  were 
everywhere  encouraged.  Iceland  itself  produced 
two  or  three  saints,  Thoriakr,  Ion,  and  Gud- 
mundr  (the  last  never  canonised).  The  adora- 
tion of  the  host  was  introduced  in  1270.  Super- 
stitions abounded.  The  morals  of  the  people 
were  shameful,  ambition,  covetousness,  and  un- 
cleanness  prevailed.  Iceland  needed  purifica- 
tion, in  common  with  the  entire  Continent.  But 
its  Keformation  occurred  under  the  infiuence 
of  that  in  Denmark.  —  Near  the  close  of  the 
14th  cent,  the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  united 
by  inheritance  with  that  of  Denmark,  and  this 
union  was  confirmed  by  the  union  of  Calmar 
(1397).  Hence  when  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen 
adopted  Protestantism  (1536),  the  movement 
naturally  soon  reached  Iceland.  A  few  olergy- 
mcin  and  laymen  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
doctrines  on  the  Continent,  soon  collected,  and 
among  them  Oddr  Qottschalkson,  the  author  of 
the  first  Icelandic  translation  of  the  New  Test., 
printed  at  Koeskilde,  1540.  The  bishops,  and 
people  generally,  at  first  were  hostile  to  the  in- 
novation ;  but  the  King's  favor  to  it  weakened 
their  opposition.  In  1j40  Oizur  Einarsson,  a 
Lutheran,  became  B,  of  Skalaholt,  and,  although 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted,  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  the  cause  in  his  diocese. 
To  counteract  celibacy  he  married,  and  sealously 
opposed  image-worship,  and  other  Popish  super- 
stitions until  his  death  (1548).  Meanwhile  B, 
Ion  Arason  of  Holar  adhered  to  Romanism,  and 
after  Qizur's  death  tried  to  usurp  the  See  of 
Skalaholt,  and  suppress  the  Reformation  in  the 
whole  island.  Gizur's  successor,  Martin  Einars- 
son, he  imprisoned,  and  had  the  corpse  of  G. 
disinterred  and  buried  in  public  ground.  The 
King's  officers  were  insulted,  and  stripped  of 
their  prerogatives,  and  foreign  aid  was  treacher- 
ously solicited,  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and 
perhaps  of  Holland.  All  attempts  to  bring  him 
to  an  account  Ion  treated  with  contempt.  At 
length  he  and  two  of  his  sons  (the  zealous  celi- 
bate had  at  least  six  I)  were  taken,  and  tried, 
with  some  irregularity,  and  executed  for  high 
treason  (1550).  Then  outward  opposition  ceased, 
the  Danish  Liturgy  and  discipline  were  (1551) 
introduced  in  Holar  also,  and  the  articles  of 
Ripen,  as  well  as  other  regulations  of  the  Dan- 
ish Church,  were  adopted. — ^That  the  work  thus 
begun  and  carried  forward  would,  likewise,  be 
rather  external,  is  obvious,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  measures  used  to  remedy  the  coneequent 
evils  were  culpably  inadequate.     The  royal 
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dBcen  abmrbed  the  Charob  rerenoes,  so  that 
UtUe  was  left  to  sapport  the  clergy,  and  a  lack 
of  candidates  compelled  most  clergymen  to  take 
several  parishes;  simple  farmers,  even,  bad 
sometimes  to  be  employed.  Gradually  the 
foonding  of  seminaries  at  both  the  cathedrab, 
especial^  the  establishment  of  the  printing 
office  in  liolar  by  the  excellent  Bishop  Gud- 
brandr  Thorlakson  (1574)  remedied  these  evils. 
His  transialion  of  the  Bible  (1584)  was  an  emi- 
nent means  of  elevating  the  people;  many  stub- 
born soperstitions  now  yielded  to  the  spread  of 
knowleage ;  so  that,  whatever  evils  still  re- 
mained, the  Church  of  Iceland  in  the  17th  cent, 
was  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  churches 
of  the  Continent.  The  last  execution  for  witch- 
craft occurred  in  1690.  And  now  the  people 
of  Iceland  are  above  the  average  of  other  coun- 
tries in  morality  and  cultivation. — The  Church 
of  Iceland  has  been  formed  mainly  after  that 
of  Denmark,  only  retaining  some  peculiarities. 
The  chief  magistrate  is  the  summus  episccpus, 
who  exercises  his  authority  partly  through 
bishops,  partly  through  civil  officers.  The 
Archb.  was  abrogated,  and  the  bishops,  in 
whose  choice  the  people  participate,  were  essen- 
tially superintendents,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
power.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cent,  the 
See  of  Skalabolt  was  tranuferred  to  Keikiavik, 
and  in  1825  a  cathedral  built  near  by;  but  the 
See  of  Uolar  was  dissolved  in  1801,  so  that  the 
island  forms  but  one  diocese.  Next  to  the 
Bishop  are  the  provosts,  whose  office,  formerly 
mainly  financial,  acquired  a  more  ecclesiustical 
character  after  the  Keformation.  There  are  19 
provostshipe,  under  which  the  several  parishefl 
are  arranged.  The  parishes  were  at  first, 
against  the  rules  of  the  Danish  directory,  sup- 
plied with  clergy  by  the  Bin  hops;  but  since 
1563,  each  oongregation  chooses,  under  the 
management  of  the  provost,  whilst  the  tenant  in 
chief  has  the  right  of  investiture.  The  revenues 
of  the  299  churches,  and  of  the  clergy,  are  still 
scanty,  and  various  strange  peculiarities  may 
yet  be  found.^fSee  Finn  us  Johannaxus,  HiH, 
ecd.  hUinduEt  IV.  Tom.  4to.,  Uavnias,  1772-78, 
reaching  to  1740 ;  cont.  by  Petur  Pxtursson, 
Havn.,  1841, 4to.,  to  1840.  Mi;NT£R*s  K.-gesch. 
von  D'dnemark  u.  Nurw.,  Th.  1-3,  8vo. :  Lps., 
1823-33.  K.  Maurir.  d.  Bekehr.  d.  norweg. 
Stammes,  &o.,  2  Bde.  8vo. :  MUnchen,  1855-6. 
Harbor's  Abhandl.  in  Dei  Ejobenhaviiake  Fi- 
densk.  Selskaba  Skrifier,  V.,  209 ;  VII.,  1-100. 
JoannrsOlatics,  Syni,  hUtor.-eccL  de  bapiUmo^ 
ko,',  Hiifn.,  1770,  4to. ;  Diair,  hiHor.-tccl.  de 
cognaiione  spirituali:  Hafn.,  1771,  8vo.  Petur 
Petursson,  Comm,  de  jure  eccl,  in  is/.,  ^., 
Havn.^  1844,  8vo^  IIaldor  £inarson,  Om 
Vdrdie-Beregning  paa  Landsviis  ag  Tiende- 
YdeUen  t  hland,  ijSbenhatm,  1833,  8vo.  For 
statistics:  Skyrslur  um  landshagi  a  Islandi, 
geffuir  ut  of  hum  lUenzka  Bokmentafelagi :  Co- 
penh.,  1855-6).  K.  Maurer.* 

Ioonilim.^This  populous  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
(called  by  Strabo,  12,  p.  C68,  only  a  fttUkCxf^tw, 
but  by  Piiny  H.  N.,  5,  27,  25,  an  vrbs  cekber- 
rima)^  lay  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  near  a  lake.  It  was  well  built,  in- 
habited by  Gentiles  and  Jews  (Acts  14  : 1,  19), 
—  "  ranked,  according  to  coins  of  the  reign  of  1 


Galltenos,  as  a  Roman  oolony.  XfUflfiMi 
(Anab.,  1,  2,  19)  reckons  it  the  most  Eakera 
city  of  Phrygia;  Ptolemy  (5,  6,  16),  Ciocio  ^U 
i>i9.,  8,  8;  5,  20;  15,  4)  calls  it  the  capi:»Ivi 
Lycaonia ;  and  Ammian.  MarcelL  (14, 2)  {^pa 
it  in  Pisidia.  Here  Paul,  coming  from  Anti.^i 
in  Pisidia,  on  his  first  mi^sioDary  tour,  pLukd 
a  church,  but,  assailed  by  the  people,  was  £»• 

relied  to  flee  to  Lystra  and  Derbe  (Actslo-.wl; 
4,  &c.;  16  :  2;   cf.  2  Tim.  3  :  11).     Iculjus 
became  distinguished  during  the  crusader,  Ui: 
for  a  time  was  the  chief  citj  of  the  tscljukfr) 
(KoRTifX,  Gesch.  d.  Mittelalt.,   I.,  314,  ^': 
Kobinson's  Palest. |.    It  is  still  an  imporuu 
place,  with  c.  30,000  inbabitanca.     Its  old  oasie 
was  retained  under  the  forma  Coii^ni,  Kunj^ii. 
Konia  (see  Nibbuhr,  Keise,  III,  113,  &c. ;  tii- 
XRR,  Asia  AL,  II.,  65 ;  Uamiltox,  lle««arci:e*, 
II.,  205,   Ac.;   Winer's  Liex. ;    Pal-lt's  Kta.> 
End.,  IV.,  51).  RuETScai* 

lOOnOOlftSSl    (cixovoxXotfriu,     s^apOMyMztt^.^ 
The  controversies  concerning  images  occurrr. 
at  a  time  when  Christians,  at  ietist  in  the  Orkst 
were  forced  in  self-preservation  to  mainuiD  i^p- 
position  to  Islam.    The  Church  in  Asiatic  oi^a- 
tries  under  Mohammedans,  was,  therefore,  muii 
sealous  in  guarding  all  those  peculiarities  wktl 
distinguished  it  frum  Islam.     This  secured  ut  i: 
a  degree  of  self-subsistence  which  provoked  tbe 
envy  of  the  Church  groaning  under  the  tyraaof 
of  the  Greek-Roman  empire.     To  secure  ibu 
same  independence  was  the  aim  of  the  CboKh 
of  the  Empire.    The  idea  of  the  freedom  of  tk 
Church  from  the  State,  associated  itael£  al^ 
with  that  of  sole  dependence  upon  the  oollectiTt 
Patriarcihs.    But  Home  had  for  centuries  msis- 
tained  this  idea,  with  the  assumption  of  the 
primacy  among  the  Patriarchs,  and  now  ei&r 
braced  it  with  self-sacrificing  deciaiun.    At  Snt 
the  political  state  of  Kome  was  leas  favonUe 
to  it  than  to  the  Oriental  Patriarchate.    But  tbe 
Franks  soon  reversed  this,  and  Home  becajoe 
the  sole  head  of  a  Church  entirely  free  from  t&e 
State,  and  even  of  a  State-Church.     Then  ibe 
friends  of  the  Church  in  the  Greek  empire,  re- 
garded it  as  most  desirable  to  be  connected  with 
and  united  under  Home.    Thia  tendency  cu^ 
responded  with  a  growing  inclination  of  ib# 
Eastern  Church  towards  a  Western  ekmeot 
that  of  a  predominantly  realistic  appreh€D»iwa 
of  religion,  which  had  gained   such  strength 
that  the  popular  religion  had  acquired  an  etboic- 
superstitious  character,  and  overpowered  tbe  is- 
tellectualism  of  Greek  Christians  farored  by  ibt 
orthodoxy.     The  iconoclasm  of  that  deisuc  io- 
tellectualism  opposed  all  these  tendencies,  bat 
ineffectually.    Tbe  opposition  to  the  women  mba 
monks  who  favored   the  superstition,  exciM 
hatred,  as  the  despotic  attempt  of  a  barbsrk 
government,  and  made  all  the  friends  uf  the 
Church  ieotudairisis.     The  friends  of  imsgn 
were  identical  with  friends  of  tbe  Church  uisi 
its  independence.    Hence  iconolatry  prevailed: 
but  it  prevailed  before  the  ideas  of  tbe  asitj 
and  liberty  of  tbe  Church  was  fully  developeii: 
it  prevailed  through  iconoclasts  whom  the  mosb 
and  women  had  converted  into  iconolatrists,  bi& 
who  still  remained  enemies  of  the  Church  sia- 
ing  at  independence.     The  Greek  Cbris&su 
held,  therefore,  only  to  the  unessential  part  of 
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le  controTersy.  CflMareopapism  wm  strengih- 
led,  and  iostead  of  union,  the  (wo  cbarolieSt 
Qth  friends  of  images,  became  permanently 
)parated«  Eastern  Christians  were  removed 
•Qm  participation  in  the  great  medisBval  deve- 
)pment  of  the  West.  The  Greek  Church  be- 
ame  isolated,  senrile,  petrified.  In  the  West 
^onoclasm  was  of  small  importance,  because 


peraeented,  and  to  be  utterly  exterminated.  But 
Rome  withstood  the  storm.  Stepban  III.  re- 
jected the  decrees  of  754,  and  Stephan  IV.,  at 
a  Lateran  Council  of  769  condemned  the  ioono* 
clasts.  Leo  IT.  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of 
images,  and  was  enraged  at  the  Empress  Irene 
for  secretly  worshipping  them.  His  early  death 
placed  Irene  in  power.    At  first  she  exercised 


elics  engnged  more  attention  than  images,  and   forbearance.    But  the  monks  gathered  around 


be  conflicts  with  Islam  and  the  State  were 
rifling.  —  (Sources :  Goldast,  Imper^^deereia  de 
uUu  Imaginum,  &c. :  Frcf.,  1608.  Mansi,  Con- 
U,  coll,  T.  XII  [.     JoH.   Daiiascbnus,  Aoyofc 

d.  k  Quien,  Thkod.  Studita,  Op.  ed.  Sirmond. 
iicxPHORUS,  Brev.  hUioria,  ed,  Feiav.:  Paris, 
616.  Theoph.  Confessor,  xf^^^'TP^'P^'  Paris, 
655 .  W orks :  DALLiKus,  de  imag. :  Lu )sd.,  1 642. 
f  AIMBOCRO,  hut.  de  Vheriaie  des  leonocL :  Paris, 


her  and  soon  inflamed  her  seal.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  Council  in  Constant^  786, 
but  a  majority  of  iconoclast  Bishops,  and  the 
soldiers,  who  held  the  views  of  Leo  IIL  and 
Constantino  V.,  being  prfsent,  the  scheme  was 
frustrated.  A  more  cautious  attempt  in  Nicsoa, 
787,  was  successful.  The  Council  of  754  was 
condemned,  the  ia/taa/wf  xai  tiftuffut^  ttpoaxmnf 
0H  (salutation  and  adoration)  of  saints'  images 
was    approved,  only  distinguished    from    the 


679  et  1683.     Spanhexii,  hist,  imag,  resiiiuia :    real  worship   {aXti^tum  Xat peu»)   of  God.      AU 


iUgd..  1686.  Walch,  Ketxergesch.,  Bd.  X., 
U.  ScnLossER,  Gesch.  d.  biiderstlirmenden 
Caiser,  &c. :  Frankf.,  1812.  Marx,  d.  Bildei^ 
treit,  &c. :  Trier,  1839.  Gfboreb,  Allgem.  K.- 
;e8cb.,  &c.  &c.). 

Leo  III.,  tbe  Isaurian  (717-741).  aimed  at  a 
riumph  of  the  State-Church  over  Jews,  Mon- 
aniflts,  and  Mohammedans.  But  nothing  so 
Duch  repelled  the  last,  as  the  image-worship 
rbich  had  become  prevalent  since  the  5th  cent. 
U  late  as  723  the  Calif  Yezid  had  commanded 
mages  to  be  removed  from  all  the  churches  of 
lis  dominions.  Leo  also  abhorred  images,  and 
'esolved  to  exterminate  them.  A  hasty  attempt 
)f  some  Bishops  to  execute  this  command  caused 
m  insurrection,  and  led  the  most  revered  theo- 
ogians  of  the  Greek  Church,  John  Damasc.  and 
?ope  Greg.  II.,  to  oppose  the  Emperor.  Leo 
)er8isted;  in  730  he  issued  a  second  mandate; 
leposed  the  resisting  Patriarchs,  and  responded 

0  a  Synod  which  Greg.  III.  summoned  against 
conoclosm,  by  cutting  off  the  papal  revenues  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  attaching  Eastern  Illy- 
ia  to  the  patriarch,  of  Constantinople.  Gregory 
lought  help  from  the  Franks.  John  Damasc, 
iving  in  Jerusalem,  was  beyond  Leo's  reach. — 
yonstanline  v.,  Copronymus  (741-775)  met  with 
lOBtility  from  the  iconolatri.Mts,  and  was  thus 
)rovoked  to  use  severe  measures  to  extirpate 
mases.  In  754  he  convened  a  general  Council 
It  Constant.;  all  the  Patriarchs  staid  away. 
Pope  Stephan  III.,  tP  escape  the  Lombards, 
hrew  himself  into  Pi  pin's  arms.  The  338 
bishops  present  attributed  the  introduction  of 
mages  to  Satan,  and  decided,  upon  the  authority 
)f  the  first  six  general  Councils,  that  whoever 
nade  an  image  of  Christ  or  adored  it,  was  either 

1  Nestorian  or  Eutychian.  The  Lord's  Supper 
VRs  the  only  proper  representation  of  Christ. 
Che  worship  of  images  was  condemned  by  Scrip- 
ure  (John  4:  24;  1:  15;  20:29;  Deot.  6  :  8, 
) ;  Rom.  1  :  23  ;  10  :  17 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  7)  and  the 
fathers  (Ephiph.,  Greg.  Nas.,  Chrysostom, 
^thanasius,  Ac).  But  it  was  right  to  pray  to 
Vlary  and  the  saints.  Those  who  made  and 
R'orshipped  images  were  put  under  the  ban,  and 
fobn  Damasc.  was  cursed  under  the  name  of 
^lansur.  The  clergy  were  required  to  sign 
hese  decrees.  The  monks  refusing,  were  cruelly 


iconoclasts  were  condemned.  These  decrees, 
refuted  by  the  Libri  Carolini,  and  by  the  Synod 
of  Frankfurt,  794,  remained  unassailed  in  the 
Bysant.  empire  until  814,  because  they  har- 
monized with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
their  leaders,  the  monks.  The  chief  ioonolatrist 
was  Theodore,  Abbot  of  the  monastery  Studinm 
in  Constant.,  who  alone  comprehended  the  con- 
troversy in  all  its  importance.  —  When  Nice- 
phorus  became  Emperor,  802-811,  he  neither 
opposed  the  prevailing  orthodoxy,  nor  complied 
with  the  demands  of  Iheodore  of  Studiura  ;  but 
Michael  I.  (811-13)  followed  Theodore's  coun- 
sel. In  813  the  soldiers  elected  Leo  V.,  Empe- 
ror. At  first  he  proceeded  cautiously  against 
image  worship,  but  in  814,  yielding  to  the  turr 
bulent  demands  of  the  army,  issued  an  edict 
against  it.    The  Patriarch  and  monks  were 

Eunished  for  their  secret  machinations  against 
eo.  A  new  Patriarch,  815,  annulled,  at  a 
Synod  in  Constant.,  the  decrees  of  the  2d  Nicene 
Council.  Theodore  of  Studium,  and  his  friends, 
were  persecuted.  Theodore,  though  banished, 
organised  the  friends  of  images  and  incited  them 
to  resistance.  Michael  II.,  Balbus  (820-29) 
followed  Leo  V.,  and  allowed  the  private  woi^ 
ship  of  images  and  saints.  He  desired  the  strife 
to  cease.  The  insurrection  of  a  certain  Thomas 
made  further  concessions  to  the  friends  of 
images  necessary.  But  from  823  more  decided 
opposition  was  again  made.  In  the  West,  also, 
Michael  investigated,  by  an  embassy  to  Lewis 
the  Pious,  the  condemnation  of  image  worship, 
at  a  Synod  in  Paris,  825.  Theodore  died  826, 
without  seeing  his  object  secured.  Michael's 
son,  Theophilus  (829-&)  forbade  the  keeping  of 
images  in  private  houses,  and  cruelly  perse- 
cuted the  monks,  although  his  mother-in-law, 
and  wife,  Theodora,  were  sealous  iconolatrists. 
After  his  death  they  broke  the  oath  made  to 
him  against  images,  and  Theodora,  exercising 
tbe  regency  with  Bardas,  Manuel,  and  Theoc- 
tistus,  for  Michael  III.  (842-67),  had  the  de- 
crees of  787  revived  by  a  new  Council  at  Con- 
stant. The  images  were  solemnly  restored  to 
the  churches,  and  Feb.  19,  842,  was  celebrated 
as  the  day  of  triumph  for  orthodoxy.  Icono- 
clasts were  severely  dealt  with,  and  never  again 
acquired  power.  A.  Voqsl,* 
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Idolatry. — ^The  idea  oonreyed  hj  thit  term 
18  derived  from  Huly  Scripture.  In  the  Old 
TesiameDl^  idolatry  was  desigoated  by  "tf'^.  a 


T  T 


lie  (Pi.  40  :  4;  Amos  2  :  4),  or  by  Klgf,  «a, 

a  He,  neikingneee,  or  more  frequently  by 
n!}j7lll»  A**  abomiiuUion,  while  the  later  Jews 

denoted  it  by  HHt  miDVi  '(range  worahip. 

Idolatry,  therefore,  had  in  Hebrew  no  name  de- 
scriptive of  the  idea  signified  by  it.  The  biblical 
eipressions  indicate  the  judgment  of  monotheism 
concerning  the  worship  of  fslse  gods,  rather 
than  name  the  thing  itself,  while  the  later  Jew- 
ish designation  intimates  the  non-Jewish  origin 
of  idolatry.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  use  of 
the  word  f «^ia9UAarp<M  is  derived  from  the  LXX., 
who  translate  by  ndcdixov  all  the  different  names 
of  idols,  even  where  they  are  simply  called 

I9*'7* /K*  nothinas;  and  thus  one  species  of 

•        •  ••• 

false  worship,  the  actual  worship  of  images 

iidololairia)^  gives  name  to  the  whole  class 
I  Cor.  10 :  14 ;  Qal.  5 :  20 ;  1  JPet.  4 :  3).  After- 
ward we  find  the  comprehensive  term  tdofatria 
(for  idoloiairia)  was  formed,  which  includes 
also  the  erection  and  worship  of  other  visible 
symbols  (d^of)  of  the  Deity  beside  images. 
Idolatry  always  appears  in  the  Old  end  the  New 
Testament  as  the  extreme  form  of  ungodliness. 
The  Fathers  describe  it  most  I  v  after  Rom.  1 :  23, 
sqq.,  as  a  taking  away  of  the  honor  due  to  God : 
dio  fraudem  facit  honores  illi  euos  denegans  el 
eefnferena  aliia  (TiaT(7LL.,  de  Idttlolalriat  c.  11); 
or,  divinus  honor  alUti  daitir  (CrpRiAN] ;  also, 
Dei  honorem  vsurpat  et  vindicai  cr«a/t<rce  (Hilar. 
DiAC.) ;  but  oftener  as  a  transfeiTingofthe  wor- 
ship of  ihe  Creator  to  the  creature^  lAtxdBto^  t^f 
rtpoojrvrr9f<i>(  fllico  tov  rttHoiijxorof  ini  ra  xtifffuira 
(Gkiq.  Naz.).  —  The  first  mention  of  idolatry 
made  in  Scripture,  appears  to  be  the  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  teraphim,  in  the  house  of  Laban 
(Gen.  31 :  19,  sqq.),  which,  as  derived  from  to- 
raph^  to  heal,  and  appearing  in  token  of  dan- 

gerous  illness  even  in  1  Sam.  19 :  16,  can  hardly 
e  anything  else  than  amulets  and  images  to 
charm  away  disease ;  but,  in  Judges  17  :  4,  sq., 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  representations  of 
the  one  true  God.  To  the  same  class,  though 
suggested  by  the  worship  of  animals  among  the 
Egvptians,  belong  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  32 : 8) 
and  the  calf  of  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  12:  28; 
14  :  9,  sq.),  as,  indeed,  Josephus  calls  the  latter 
dofuOfftf  inumffwu^  Vy  ^t^  (Anit  8,  3).  Idolatry, 
without  doubt,  began  with  the  symbolical  wor^ 
ship,  which  was  still  closely  connected  with 
monotheism,  and  therefore,  in  beut.  4 :  19,  treated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  allowance,  though  we 
cannot  assent  to  the  Jewish  view  of  its  origin, 
as  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  the  time 
of  Enos  (cf.  Moses  Maiiionidks,  de  Idohlatr,, 
c.  1,  from  a  misconception  of  Gen.  4  :  26),  and 
just  as  little  can  we  consider  that  it  first  made 
Its  appearance  in  the  time  of  Ilebor.  But  that 
the  worship  of  the  great  physical  powers  of  the 
world,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  elements,  as  sym- 
bols of  the  Deity,  was  the  oldest  form  of  idolatry, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  Ca- 
noanitc  and  Phoenician  worship  points  to  such 
more  distant  background,  as  it  were  (comp. 


Moms,  die  PhSnicier.  I.,  148.  aqq.  157).  btit 
also  the  religion  of  India  presupposes  a  grsed 
symbolic  representation  of  the  divine  (Lasbs, 
indisebe  AUerthumskunde,  I.,  756.  sqq.,  alto 
Roth,  surGesehichte  derReligionen);  the  Jews 
expressly  call  the  oldest  idolatry  the  wonkip  c/ 
the  Mtars  and  planets  (Mos.  Maim^  t&eo  cUai&); 
and  Sanchuniathon  also,  tracing  idolatry  bsek 
to  Cain,  regards  the  worship  of  ike  Aatads  si 
the  first  phase  of  it.    Hence,  amc>n|^  ChristiatM, 
no  doubt  ^mained  concerning  this  point  [Tut- 
Nicns  Matkrnos,  de  Errore  IVofanarum  Best- 
gionum,  ed.  MIjnter.,  c.  1-^).     Plato  and  Aris- 
totle are  weighty  authorities  for  the  origin  of 
polytheism  from  a  ctmtemplation  of  the  p^ici 
unity  of  God,  and  of  the  manifold  character  of 
the  visible  world  (Plato,  Phitebus,  ed.  Stau- 
BAux,  pp.  16, 31 ;  AaisTOTLK,  Metapkys.^  XI..  )<); 
to  which  philosophers,  Dicssarchas  nIi«o  may  U 
added  (PoBPHrRiirs,  de  Ahstinenfia^  III.,  2).    M, 
on  the  other  hand,  Clement  of  Alexandria  coo- 
siders  the  admiration  of  the  celestial   bodies, 
gratitude  toward  the  inventors  of  aj^ricaltore, 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  sin,  the  personi- 
fying of  the  passions,  and  the  like,  aa  soarcei 
of  the  myths,  he  dues  not  mean  to  describe  the 
origin  of  polytheism,  but  the  gradanl  deretop- 
ment  of  it  as  it  existed  before  him  in  Its  Tartoos 
forms  and  combinations.     From    the    origiasl 
worship  of  the  stars,  in  which  the  One  Bein|^ 
God,  made  known  by  the  sacred  traditioQ  of 
primitive  time,  was  obscured  and  hidden  by  the 
worid  and  Its  phenomena,  religion   soon  pro- 
ceeded to  a  multiplicity  of  symbols  along  vith 
the  spread  of  nations  now  subjected  to  manifold 
physical  influences  in  various  countries.     An- 
other cause  that  developed  the  general  worship 
of  images  from  the  false  worship  of  God,  was 
history.     Nations  cheriphed  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors  and  ancestral  heroes,  and  lived  under 
their  controlling  influence;  and,  when  once  they 
had  abandoned  the  Hying  God,  the  worship  <i 
their  forefathers  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  their  own  filial  piety,  and  of  the  antbority 
which  their  forefathers,  even  after  death,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  over  them.     The  worship  of 
manes,  such  as  is  the  Chinese  religion,   thcs 
arose,  and  along  with  it  the  worship  of  hemes, 
which  many  writers,  as  for  instance  Yoss,  taking 
a  partial  view  of  the  matter,  regard  as  the  only 
source  of  the  mythical  religions.     How  the  tran- 
sition was  next  made  to  the  symbolism  of  animal 
worship,  and  from  that  to  anthropomorpbi»m, 
to  the  ideas  of  mythology,  and  to  the  womhip 
of  images  of  the  gods,  is   best  explained  by 
Creuzer    (Symbolik   u.   Mythologie    der  alten 
Volker,  3te  AuKg.,  1,  5,  sqq.).     Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  myths  naturally  have  th^ir 
place  here.     The  fathers  of  the  Church  did  n^t 
fiiil  to  notice  the  share  which  even  the  sacred 
tradition  of  primitive  times  had  in  the  formation 
of  heathen  religions,  by  way  of  symbolism  ana 
myths ;  and  Lactantius  (de  Fodsa  Relig,^  I.,  11,) 
considers  the  consensus  gentium,  in  the  belief  io 
gods,  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  affected  by 
such  tradition.     The  older  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  Church  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
contest  against  naturalism,  which  asMumed  ss 
invincible  the  position  that  the  idea  of  one  Si^ 
preme  Ood  is  innate  in  man,  and  that  therefore 
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teitber  reTolatioB  nor  tradition  wm  ne«*ied  to 
five  this  idoa  in  the  manner  iu  which  it  appears 
.8  the  foundation  of  the  refined  sjstems  of  poly- 
heism.  All  further  development  into  clasBes 
ind  families  of  gods,  and  the  myths,  were  ao- 
iordinglj  in  their  opinion  a  deliberate  invention 
0  subserve  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  or  the 
)tate.  This  view  was  held  by  Herbert  of 
yherbory  (de  Eelig,  GtntUium,  p.  6,  168,  sqa.)* 
Vgainst  such  opinions,  various  writers  contended 
vith  a  solid  array  of  learning ;  lyi  O.  J.  Vossius, 
U  Theoloffia  Genfili  el  Physiologia  Chriaiiana 
I.,  3  sqq.,  €t  aL);  Van  Dale,  da  Origine  et  Pro- 
rresnt  IdolokUruB  (C.  I.,  c.  2,  3) ;  Selden,  de 
Diis  Syriis  (Lips.,  1662,  p.  25,  sqo.).  It  was 
heir  belief,  as  well  as  Farmer's  (Ihe  General 
?revalence  of  the  Worship  of  Uuman  Spirits 
imong  the  Ancient  Ileathen  Nations :  London, 
J83),  that  the  demons,  whether  evil  spirits  or 
louls  of  the  departed,  were  objects  of  veneration 
imoDg  the  heathen  even  in  very  early  times. 
Che  Jews  gradually  came  to  the  belief  that  the 
^s  were  not  a  nonentity,  as  the  prophets  inva- 
iably  represented  them,  but  that  they  were 
ustually  living  spirits  of  evil — a  view  which  was 
idopted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  ex- 
es aed  to  oraoles.  It  was  in  this  way  that  our 
)Id  theologians  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
vorship  of  demons,  from  which,  in  later  times, 
luthorities  receded,  and  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  for 
nstance,  speaks  simply  of  mutilated  tradition 
ts  being  the  source  of  idolatry.  Toland  ( Leiires 
?hilo3ophiqueSf  p.  99,  sqq.),  adopting  the  opinion 
){  Puny  (llUL  Not,;  comp.  Gic,  de  Nat,  Dear., 
X,  1)»  brought  forward,  in  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  merely  the  intercHt  of  rulers, 
?ho  ascribea  divine  attributes  to  kings,  law- 
pvers,  and  other  persons  distinguished  for  their 
nfluence  or  services  among  men.  Dupuis  f  de 
'Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes, )  derives  all  religion 
rom  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  as  being 
n  his  apprehension  the  natural  view.  Ration- 
dism,  resting  on  its  Pelagian  foundation,  either 
eaned  toward  the  views  of  naturalism  or  availed 
tself  of  the  tendency  of  such  authorities  as 
[leyne,  or  J.  H.  Voss,  and  others.  Ileyne  as- 
lerted  that  the  myths,  and  along  with  them  the 
lystems  of  idolatry,  were  either  the  voice  of  his- 
orical  events  echoed  back  by  a  wondering  and 
idmiring  age,  or  a  mere  expression  of  philoso- 
;>hical  ideas ;  that  is,  that  they  were  eittier  his- 
»rical  or  philosophical  myths;  while  Voss  re- 
erred  the  origin  of  the  gods  to  philosophy,  which 
jlothed  its  higher  ideas  in  the  childlike  garb  of 
mythological  tales  for  the  people,  and  thus  again 
isoribed  it  to  priestcraft;  and  in  his  view  the 
traditions  concerning  actual  heroes  was  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  religious  myths.  Others,  as  Lo- 
axcK,  have  been  inclined  to  see  in  the  mythology 
>f  heathen  nations  only  the  play  of  a  childish 
fancy.  But  above  all  the  prejudice  has  prevailed, 
ihat  a  true  philusophy  or  religious  conception 
underlies  the  stories  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  personal  and  historical  forms  was 
>wing  solely  to  the  mode  of  viewing  and  de- 
scribing the  idea,  or  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
it  (BuTTXANN ;  0.  Hermann).  Finally,  a  mere 
work  of  the  priests  (Fr.  Greuzer,  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  Symbolik),  or  a  hierarchical 
system  of  nature,  and  so  in  fact  a  work  of  the 


priests  (Welkxr),  has  been  considered  as  tbo 
foundation  of  developed  idolatry  (K.  0.  M&ller, 
Prolegomena  xu  eiuer  wissenschaftlichen  My« 
thologie,  pp.  316-^44).  K.  0.  MtJLLER  has  most 
profoundly  conceivea  the  origin  of  the  concep* 
tion  of  the  several  gods,  and  of  idolatry  withal, 
to  be  certain  views  springing  up  of  necessity^ 
real  but  not  reflected  upon,  in  a  circle  of  whole 
nations,  in  which  views  the  fundamental  idea 
was  in  no  instance  pure  and  existing  by  itself, 
but  always  joined  with  what  was  aetual  and 
historical.  From  this  view  of  primitive  religion, 
which  has  not  been  duly  considered,  it  was  easy 
to  pass  to  the  idea  prevailing  in  the  modern 
philosophy  of  religion,  which  is  most  consist- 
ently set  forth  by  IIegel  (Vorlesungen  Uber 
Relii^ionsphilosophie) ;  and  according  to  which, 
religion,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  in  a 
course  of  steady  development,  the  first  stage  of 
which  was  idolatry ;  or  rather,  idolatry  existed 
not  as  a  departure  from  God,  but  as  the  neces- 
sary first  step  toward  God.  By  this  procedure, 
the  pn)per  idea  of  idolatry  is  taken  away  in  a 
pretended  higher  recognition  of  the  connection 
of  all  religion  which  advances  through  manifold 
grades  of  development  to  the  one  absolute  reli- 
gion. Heinricbs  (die  Religion  im  innern  Yer- 
hUltnisse  zur  Wissenschafl:  Heidelb.,  1821,  S. 
141,  Boq.),  Kraft  (die  Religionen  aller  Ylilker 
in  philosophischer  Darstellung :  Stuttg.,  1848), 
fall  in  with  these  notions,  and  Feuerbach  and 
others  go  beyond  them,  and  even  fancy  religion 
to  be  only  a  morbid  phenomenon  in  the  life  of 
man. 

All  religious  worship  which  is  not  offered  to 
the  true,  invisible  God  of  the  Bible,  is  to  be  re« 
yarded  as  idolatry ;  as  well  as  all  worship  which 
IS  rendered  to  llim  in  symbols  chosen  by  man, 
and  not  appointed  of  God  in  the  revelation  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Idolatry  had  its  origin  in 
that  natural  longing  after  God  which  was  caused 
by  a  survey  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  the 
primitive  tradition  whose  voice  still  echoed 
down  the  tract  of  time,  which  longing,  without 
the  continual  interposition  of  God,  that  is,  with- 
out Divine  Revelation,  misses  its  true  object,  so 
that  worldly  existences  were  apprehended  by 
men  unconsciously  in  the  place  of  God,  and  as 
God.  The  nature  of  this  apprehension  has 
varied  according  to  the  physical,  historical,  and 
social  condition  of  a  people,  and  has  admitted 
the  worship  even  of  what  is  most  unreal  and 
accidental,  as  in  the  case  oifeticism,  if  priest  or 
sorcerer  had  ^iven  it  a  sacred  character.  From 
the  most  ancient  symbolism  to  the  rudest  acts 
of  false  worship,  there  are  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  fewer  intermediate  steps;  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  better  cultivated 
among  the  heathen  have  the  feeling  that  the 
idols  are  mere  symbols,  either  of  many  gods,  or 
of  the  one  only  God,  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  always  near  jiticism,  or  are  actually  fallen 
into  it. 

Idolatry  used  to  be  divided  into  proper  and  im- 
proper.  The  former  was  the  true  polytheism,  the 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  image  itself  and  of  the 
various  images ;  the  latter  was  either,  according 
to  Baumgarten,  the  worship  of  many  gods  as 
simply  subordinate  to  one  god,  or,  according  to 
J.  H.  Yoss,  the  viewing  of  the  objects  of  adora- 
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tion  as  mere  symbols  of  the  iDTisible  God. 
There  has  been  added  to  this,  as  founded  on 
Col.  3  :  5,  figurative  idolatry ;  that  is,  an  exces- 
sive,  sinful  regard  for  earthly  and  sensuous 
objects ;  and  controversialists,  goinf;  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fairness,  designate  indiscriminateijas 
idolatry  all  reverence  of  statues  and  paintings 
in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

W.  Hoffmann.— C.  Short. 

Ignatius.  BUhop  of  Aniioch.-A)  Of  his  life 
and  labors  we  have  no  sure  record.    What  is 
told  —  as  that  he  was  the  child  whom  our  Lord 
set  up  as  an  example  to  his  disciples  (Matt. 
18 :  4) ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  John  (Acta 
mart,  e,  3 ;  Euseb.  chron.  ad.a.\l  Trc^jani)  or 
Peter  (Oreg.  M,  ep.  Z7,ad  Athafuu.);  that  he 
was  conaecrated  bishop  in  Antioch  bv  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  (CoMtit.  Apost.,  VII.,  46)  or  Peter 
{ChryaosL  horn,  in  Ljnai,  Mart.  c.  4);  that  he 
was  the  first  who  pn)moted  church-music  and 
introduced  antiphonies  {SocraleSf  H,  E.  VL,  8), 
and  the  like  —  all  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the 
legend.    Concerning  his  martyrdom  we  have 
Acta  in  several  editions.    A  shorter  one  was 
first  published  by   Utther  in   Latin   (LondinU 
1647).  and  then  by  Ruinart,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Actaprimorum  martyrum  aineera,  m  Greek, 
1689  (printed  from  still  older  editions  are  those 
of  Ile/eU,  PP.  app.  ed.  3,  p.  245 ;  Petermann, 
Epf.  Ign.,  p.  449 ;  Cureton,  Corp.  Ign.,  p.  190, 
which  contains  also,  p.  222,  a  fragment  of  a 
Syriac  translation).    Larger  Greek  Acta^  pro- 
bably of  the  7th  cent.,  are  to  be  found  in  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  (Cotelier,  PP.  A  A.,  II.,  163  ;  GW- 
landi,  I.;  Peiermann,  p.  472;  in  Latin,  AA. 
SS.  1,  Febr.,  p.  24).    Finally,  there  is  a  yet 
later  one  in  the  Viia  S.  Ign.  in  AA.  SS.fV^- 
rying  indeed  from,  but  related  to  the  Armenian, 
published  first  by  Aueher  ( Viice  SS.,  IL,  72)  and 
then  by  Pdermann  (p.  496).     But  even  the 
shortest,  and  without  doubt  the  oldest,  of  these 
Ada,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious.    Eusebius 
[Hist,  ecel.,  IV.,  15),  and  perhaps  Chrysostom, 
was  unacquainted  with  it,  and  its  contents  show 
historical  errors  and  contradictions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Ig.  was  sentenced  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan  himself  in  Antioch  lUhlhom,  Zeitschr. 
f.  hist.  Theol.,  Jahrg.  1851,  1.,  II.,  p.  248,  sq.). 
Thu!«  the  story  of  martyrdom  rests  solely  upon 
the  Epistles.    These  (even  in  the  briefest  Syriac 
Torsion)  intimate  that  Ig.  was  condemned,  in 
Antioch,  by  the  ordinary  court,  ad  bestias,  and 
conveyed  to  Rome  to  suffer  death.    On  the  way 
thither  the  Epp.  purport  to  have  been  written. 
This,  then,  must  have  happened  between  the 
years  105  and  108  (the  most  probable  date  is 
107  or  108).     His  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  back  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  specially 
honored,  as  we  learn  from  Chrysostom's  homily 
on  S.  Ignat.  martyrem. 

2)  In  all  there  are  15  Epistles,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ignatius,  but  they  evidently  vary 
much  in  age  and  value.  Three  of  them,  1,  2 
(ad  S.  Joannem  ap,)  and  3  (ad  S.  Mariam  F*., 
to  which  is  added  a  Jiesponsio  B.  M.  V.  ad  Ign.), 
exist  only  in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  been 
originally  composed  in  that  language  ( Cureton, 
Corp.  Ign.,  p.  15G ;  Pelermann,  p.  ^9).  Five, 
4  (ad  iiariam  Cassoboliiam.  to  which  one  of 
hers  to  Ign.  is  added),  5  (ad  Tarsenses)^  6  (ad 


Antiotkenos),  7  (ad  Eeronem,  Diaeomfm  AMfh- 
chenum),  and  8  (ad  I^Uippenwes)^  occur  b  tb» 
Greek  language,  and  in  a  Latin  and  Armavui 
translation  ( Curet&n^  p.  119 ;  Betermann,  p.  27<9i. 
Seven,  9  (ad  Magnesios),  10  (ad  TVaUiemos't,  11 
(oa  Pkiladelphenses),  12  (ad  SmynuBOt),  IS  isa 
ISphesios),  14  (ad  Bomanos),  and  15  {ad  Riy- 
carpum),  are  found  in  a  two-lbid  Greek  eopv, 
one  larger  (B)  and  one  shorter  (A).  The  f<i^ 
mer  (B)  was  first  published  by  Paeseos  in  1557, 
and  independently  of  him  by  Andr.  Gesmer  ii 
1559  (lately  in  the  collections  J^P.  AA.  by  Co- 
reton  and  Petermann) ;  the  latter  (A)  first  bv 
Arckbishm  Usher  (1644,  Cod.  Ot^fMis).  ti 
Vossius  (1646,   Cod.  Medicaua)^  and  R^mwii 

iCod.  Colbertinus  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romom, 
689).  The  text  now  received  18  from  the  Cod. 
Medicceus.  Of  both  we  have  old  Latin  tniM> 
lations ;  of  A.  one  in  the  Syriac.  fragmentary  il 
is  true,  in  Cureton,  and  another  in  Armenioa 
made  from  it  (Constantinople,  1783),  whiek 
Petermann  has  collected).  Final! j,  the  three 
lost  numbered  Epp.  (ad  Epk.^  ad  Smyrm^  ad 
lYycarp.)  have  come  to  light  very  lately  in  a 
still  shorter  copy  (although  bat  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion), and  been  edited  and  eorreeted  from  the 
Greek  text  by  Cureton,  first  afler  two  MSS.  dis- 
covered in  the  Nitrian  Desert  in  1839  and  1843 
(The  Ancient  Syriac  Version  of  the  Epistles  of 
ot.  Ignatius,  London  and  Berlin,  1845),  and 
afterward  more  accurately  in  the  Cbrpus  Igna- 
tianum  by  the  aid  of  a  third  MS.,  diseoTered  in 
1847  (A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Ignatiaa 
Epistles,  etc.,  Berlin,  1849).  Bunsen  also  inves 
a  comparative  view  of  the  three  editjons  (HaiB> 
burg,  1847).  Petermann  offers  a  rich  coi lection 
of  materials  in  his :  8.  Ignat,  epp.  eottatis  edd. 
greeds  versumilmsque  l^^aea,  ArmeHiaea,  Lati- 
nis  (LipsioB,  1849).  A  critical  edition  formed 
by  tne  use  of  all  this  material  is  yet  a  deeidero- 
tum,  although  Lipnus  has  made  an  excellent 
beginning  toward  it  in  the  2Mtaobr.  £.  hist, 
theol.,  1856, 1. 

3j  On  account  of  the  relation  whieb  the  I^- 
natian  Epp.  bear  to  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  question  of  their  genu- 
ineness has  been  very  largely  diiieoaeed,  and 
because  so  many  various  copies  are  extant,  the 
previous  question,  which  of  them  must  h^  re- 
garded as  original,  must  first  be  settled.     Th^ir 
critical  history  divides  itself  into  three  periods. 
The  first  extends  to  the  discovery  of  the  copy 
A.    During  this  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
three  Epp.  existing  only  in  the  Latin  tongue 
should  be  rejected  as  spurious.     Even  Barontos 
gave  them  up.     As  to  the  others,  opinions  ws< 
vered.    \¥^hil8t  Bellarmine  and  Il.nlloix  declared 
them  all  genuine,  the  Magdeburg  Centoriators 
doubted  them,  Calvin  (Inst.,  I.,  c.  IH,  29)  deci- 
dedly rejected  them,  though  without  saffimot 
reason,  and  some  (as  Soultetus)   took  middle 
ground  by   supposing   interpolation.      In   the 
second  period  tne  result  reached  wait  that  the  5 
Epp.  not  named  by  Eusebius  (4 — 8  in  the  ena- 
meration  already  given)  must  also  be  considered 
spurious,  and  besides  this,  that  the  shorter  copy, 
A.,  is  much  nearer  the  genuine  text  than  the 
larger  one,  B.    Meier  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836)  al> 
tempted  to  defend  the  latter,  but  Rothe  ( Anringe 
d.  chr.  K.,  p.  735)  and  Amdt  (Stad.  o.  Krit, 
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B39, 1.)  ha?e  tbonra^hly  refuted  htm.  On  the 
tber  hand,  divene  Tiews  in  rejeard  to  the  aa- 
benticity  of  the  Spp.  were  entertained.  It  was 
ftvored  chiefly  by  Ratke  {Le.),  ifti<A«r (Zeiteehr. 
.  hint.  Theol.,  1841,  IV.)  and  DOsterdieek  (De 
gnatianarum  €pp.  authJeniia.  GoUinffCd;  1843); 
ienied  chiefly  by  Baur  (liber  d.  Urspr.  dee 
ilpisc.,  1838,  p.  147),  who  thinks  they  were 
torn  posed  for  the  purpose  of  strengtheninc  the 
Catholic  Church,  after  the  middle  of  the  2d 
lenU,  and  Schwegler  (Neohap.  Zeitalter,  II., 
.59) ;  whilst  Neander  was  inclined  on  the  whole 

0  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  shorter 
lopy,  but  with  the  limitation  that  it  also  was 
lot  free  from  important  interpolations  (Oh. 
list.).  In  the  third  period^  new  interest  and 
liecussion  were  awakened  br  the  discovery  of 
he  shortest  Syriao  Torsion  of  the  3  Epp.  to  the 
Sphesians,  lo  the  Romans  and  to  Foljrcarp. 
Che  first  editor,  Oureltm,  at  once  gave  his  de- 
tided  opinion  that  they  are  the  genuine  Ign. 
Spp.,  atterward  interpolated  to  favor  the  doo- 
nne  of  Christ's  divinity  and  the  episcopacy, 
U)d  further  enlarged  by  4  spurious  ones  {ad 
\iag,,  ad  Sm^,,  ad  Phil,  ad  Trail),  This 
riew  he  maintained  in  England  against  no 
itrong  opposition.  In  Qermany,  Buwten  sup- 
)ortea  it  m  the  work  before  quoted,  and  in  a 
leoond  ("Ign.  v.  Ant.  u.  seine  Zeit.  Sieben 
Sendflchreiben  an  Dr.  Aug.  Neander,  Hamburg, 
i847"),  but  with  less  success.  Baur  came  out 
ipiinst  him  ("die  Ign.  Br.  u.  ihr  neuester 
{.ritiker.  Eine  Streitsohrift  gegen  Ilerrn  Bun- 
«n,  Tubingen,  1848")  and  argued  for  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  shorter  Greek  copy,  although  he 
iven  regarded  it  as  a  forgery.  In  favor  of  this 
)opy  and  ite  genuineness  we  find  HefeU  (PR 
iA,  ed.  Z.proUg.  LVIIL),  Dentinger  (••Ueber 
lie  Aecht.  des  bisherig.  Textes  d.  Ign.  Br.," 
VUraburg,  1849).  UhUhom  (I  c)  and  P^iermann 

1  c),  whilst  HUgenfeld  along  with  Baur  re- 
gards the  copy  A.  as  more  original,  but  at  the 
lame  time  not  the  work  of  Ignatius  ('*  die  apost 
i^ttter,"  Halle,  1853.  p.  274J.  On  the  other 
land,  Rittehl,  in  his  history  of  the  *'  Entstehung 
L  aitkath.  Kirche"  (pp.  418  and  677),  advo- 
iates  the  view  that  the  genuine  Ign.  Epp.  are 
tontained  in  the  Syriac  version,  but  does  not 
inter  into  details.  Weiss  has  made  a  later 
ittempt  in  defence  [Reuier^s  Repertorium,  1852) ; 
I  more  extended  justification,  indeed  we  may 
ay  the  first  thorough  one,  has  been  given  by 
Upsius  (Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.,  1856, 1. ;  comp. 
>.  G.  A.  1856,  St.  152-154).  Thus  the  contro- 
ersy  remains  to  this  day  undecided. 

4)  The  relation  of  the  different  copies  or  reeen- 
ions.  Since  B.  is  universally  discarded,  the 
[uestion  as  to  whether  A.  or  S.  is  the  original, 
s.  to  be  considered.  The  external  evidences 
collected  by  Cotelier,  more  fully  by  Cureton, 
7orp  Ign.,  p.  158)  are  deoidedlv  more  favorable 
0  A.  The  oldest,  the  Ep.  ofPblgcarp,  ad  Phil 
.  13.  contains  an  undoubted  quotation  from  A. 
Che  defenders  of  S.  can  only  escape  its  force 
»y  declaring  it  an  interpolation,  but  without 
ufficient  reason  (Bunsen,  Riisehl  Lipsius).  The 
ollowtfig  testimonies,  that  of  Irenceus  (c.  haer., 
r.,  28)  and  those  of  Origen  (Prolog,  in  Cant. 
7ani.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  III.,  30 ;  Horn,  in  Luc.,  ib. 
38)  decide  nothing,  because  the  brief  passages 


quoted  are  alike  in  both  eopies.  Eusehiui 
names  in  full  (H.  E.,  III.,  36)  the  seven  Epp. 
of  A.,  as  also  Jerome  after  him  {de  viris  ill,  e. 
16).  The  Ep.  of  Athanasius,  de  Sfnodis  Arimini 
et  Sdeucice  (ed.  Bened.,  I.,  761 ),  if  it  be  altogether 
genuine,  mentions  ad  Eph.  (7)  according  to  A. 
That  Chrysostom  was  acquainted  with  S.  alone, 
cannot  be  proven,  since  he  cites  merely  two 
short  sentences  {Horn,  in  S.  Ign.  Ed.  Bened.,  II., 
592,  and  Hom.  de  Legislatore,  VI.,' 410),  and  the 
common  reports  concerning  Ign.  in  the  first 
suit  as  well,  if  not  better,  the  7  Epp.  of  A, 
Later  evidences  have  no  weight,  and  just  as 
little  can  be  gained  from  the  Syriao  MSS.— « 
Thrown  back  thus  upon  internal  grounds,  it 
will  certainly  be  of  greater  importance,  if  dogi> 
matio  diversities  and  later  dogmatic  views  can 
be  pointed  out  in  A.  That  Bunsen's  assertion 
of  a  Christologioal  variation,  according  to  which 
A.  lays  special  stress  upon  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  is  erroneous,  even  Lipsius  {I,  c,  p.  20) 
has  acknowledged.  Although  the  latter  has  set 
up  a  difference  between  the  Christologies  of  the 
two,  by  which  he  supposes  S.  to  rest  upon  Patri- 
passian,  or  more  correctly,  modalistic  concep- 
tions, whilst  A.  finds  its  chief  difficulty  in  the 
assertion  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  his 
position  is  Scarcely  tenable,  since,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  grave  objections  which  spring  from 
the  development  of  Christological  doctrine  here 
supposed,  the  circumstance  that  in  S.  lonj^  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  as- 
serted against  the  heretics  are  left  out,  is  easily 
explain^  by  the  entire  character  of  S.  as  an 
epitome ;  besides,  particular  passages  in  which 
the  humanity  is  asserted  occur  even  in  S.  (espe- 
cially ad  Eph.  inscr,,  where  the  interpretation 
of  Lipsius  is  far  from  satisfactory)  and  others, 
which  according  to  Lipsius  are  Fatripassian,  in 
A.  alone  (especially  ad  Rom.  6,  which  Lipsius 
indeed  inserts  in  S.).  Polemic  references  to  the 
errors  of  Gnostic  Docetism,  abundant  in  A.,  are 
wanting  in  S.,  although  a  few  traces  may  be 
discerned  (especially  ad  Polye.  1,  3,  where 
ixt^fJ^aawaXaiwtti  are  spoken  of).  Whether 
the  combatting  of  errors  is  an  argument  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epp.,  see  below.  Paa- 
sages  bearing  on  episcopacy  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  S.,  yet  enough  remain  to  show 
that  there  is  no  essential  variance  between  the 
two  copies.  In  S.  also  the  bishop  is  ranked 
higher  than  the  congregation  {ad  Pol.  G)  and 
represents  its  unity  (ad  Eph,  1),  and  the  prin- 
ciple, that  nothing  shall  be  done  without  the 
bishop,  which  appears  at  large  in  A.,  we  find 
plainly  stated  in  S.  (ad  Pol  4).  Only  in  S. 
everything  is  fragmentary.  The  historical  rela- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  in  both,  and  if 
ascertained  to  be  true,  the  greater  number  of 
Epp.  in  A.,  and  their  greater  length,  can  form 
no  bar  to  this  acknowledgment.  Where  they 
differ  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  determined  in 
many  cases  where  the  probability  lies.  In  the 
chief  variation  in  the  Ep.  to  Pol^carp  it  is  mani- 
festly on' the  side  of  A.,  since  it  is  impossible 
that  Ign.  could  have  himself  sent,  as  8.  sup- 
poses, a  successor  to  Antioch.  Besideit,  A., 
where  it  varies  from  S.,  as  in  the  Epp.  wanting 
in  the  other,  never  contains  such  statements  as 
facts  derived  from  independent  sources   can 
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prove  to  be  aDhistorioal.  —  In  whieh  the  closer 
logical  coDnectioQ  and  the  greater  unity  exists, 
whether  it  can  be  positively  determined  f^om 
particular  passages  that  S.  is  an  abridgment  or 
A.  an  enlargement,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
JJhlhom  has  shown  a  better  connection  through- 
out in  A.,  and  endeavored  to  prove  many  traces 
of  a  secondary  character  in  S.  Lipsius  always 
findH  the  reverse  true  (with  a  single  exception 
(ad  Bom.  6),  where  in  S.  a  paragraph  has  been 
omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  copyist),  and 
everywhere  in  A.  marks  of  interpolation.  Just 
in  this  main  point  the  question  cannot  be  de- 
cided. Yet  passages  like  ad  Bom,  6,  and  espe- 
cially ad  EpL  19,  speak  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  A.  If  S.  is  an  abridgment  of  A.,  it  must 
have  been  made  in  later  times,  for  ascetic  pur- 
poses, and  can  then  have  no  historical  value. 

5)  Still  more  undecided  is  ike  question  of  attr 
ikefUicily.  The  external  evidences  in  favor  of 
the  £pp.  have  already  been  named.  '  The  quo- 
tation m  the  Ep.  of  Bolyc.  ad  PkU,^  is  indeed 
ruled  out  by  regarding  that  Ep.  itself  as  spurious 
or  interpolated  (Baur,  Schwegler,  Helgenfeld) — 
but  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  must  be  con- 
sidered as  verv  unfortunate,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  whole  &p.  by  these  scholars,  who  were 
preceded  by  Semler  and  some  other  older  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ign.  Epp.,  so  accords  with  their 
entire  views  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  and  finds 
so  little  ground  in  the  contents  of  the  Ep.,  and 
so  strong  a  barrier  in  the  ancient  testimonies  in 
its  favor  (especially  IrensBus),  that  hitherto  it 
has  met  with  few  supporters. — Against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Ign.  Epp.  (the  reference  is  now 
only  to  the  copy  A.)  the  following  are  the  chief 
arguments :  a)  That  the  fucts  on  which  they  rest 
are  not  historical.  If,  however,  we  derive  these 
facts,  not  from  the  spurious  legends  of  the  mar- 
tyrp,  as  Baur  has  done,  but  from  the  Epp.  them- 
selves, we  will  find  them  fully  corresponding 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  That  Chris- 
tians suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  is 
known ;  and  that  Ign.  should  be  condemned  ad 
besiicu  by  the  Governor  of  Antioch  (and  the 
Epp.  intimate  nothing  else,)  cannot  appear 
strange  when  we  read  the  accounts  in  Hermas 
(Vis.,  III.,  2),  the  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  (c.  7).  and 
Justin  (Dialog,  c.  Tr.  110),  where  such  sentences 
arc  recorded.  That  Ign.  was  sent  to  Rf>me,  Uf 
Wp4^  tov  d^fuv,  can  be  objected  to  with  just  as 
little  reiiHon,  because  the  sending  of  condemned 
persons  to  Rome  to  fight  there  w'ith  wild  beasts 
was  first  restricted  by  a  law  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus  (L.  31,  D.  de  pcenis).  Such  trans- 
portation did  not  yet  depend  upon  the  permis- 
sion of  the  £m(>eror,  and  hence  the  mila  dispc^- 
sition  of  Trajan  cannot  be  arrayed  against  the 
fact,  since  he  probably  knew  nothing  of  it.  The 
route  of  travel  was  the  usual  one  of  the  time, 
and  that  Ign.,  though  a  prisoner,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  the  envoys  of  the  churches 
and  writing  epistles,  because  similar  examples 
are  recorded  (Lucian  de  morie  Peregrini,  c.  12; 
Teriullian  ad  martyres;  Acta  SS,  Ferpetucs  el 
Felicitaiis,  c.  3),  cannot  be  accounted  strange, 
and  the  less  so,  since  it  is  clearly  enough  inti- 
mated [ad  Bom,t  5)  that  it  was  purchased  by 
f^fts.  Nor  is  there  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
circumstance,  that  Ign.,  in   his   Ep.  to   the 


Romans,  sopposed  that  they  mif^fat  perk^n  tiks 
measures  to  procure  his  liberation,  sinee  tb« 
way  was  open  to  them,  he  baTing  been  ess- 
demned  by  the  Governor  in  Antioeb,  and  sot  bj 
the  Emperor  himself,  to  make  appeal  to  dw 
latter  even  against  his  will  (com pi  1<.  6,  i>.  dr 
appelat,  et  rdaiionibus),    Tbia  entire  e^  of 
objections,  especially  in  the  lig^bt  of  reoeat  is* 
vestigation,  may  be  regarded  aa  ooinpletely  m 
aside,    b)  **  The  personality  of  I^n.,"  it  ht  tsii 
"  as  it  appears  in  the  Enp.,  agrees  far  faetfen 
with  a  labricated  legena  than   real  faistarT.'' 
His  ''affected  humility,"   and    *' modc-maitfr 
heroism,"  give  special  offence  (JSovr,  Bunx^ 
Hilgenfeld).   Just  the  contrary  is  the  judscmeai 
of  BMe  (o.  c,  p.  715),  who  ererywhere  sen 
marks  of  genuineness,  and  denies  to  any  oi» 
the  capacity  of  discerning  aotborial  peeoliarities 
who  does  not  decide  wito  him.     Tbe  arfrooiat 
is  at  all  events  very  subjective,  and  of  littk 
weight.    Whether  the  humility  of  Ign.  wasi  sA 
footed,  or  real,  might  be  hard  to  determine,  snj 
though   his   martyr-heroism   waa    perhaps  not 
wbolTy  free  from  earthly  dross,  since  we  discover 
in   his  Ep,  ad  Bom,  an  eccentric   |>erronaUty 
violently  perturbed  by  an  inward  conflict,  ycc 
the  image  with  its  lights  and  shadows  betrsji 
no  signs  of  fiction,  but  exhibits  rather,  in  the 
sharp  outlines  with  which  it  comes  npon  tht 
stage,  the  stamp  of  genuineness.      Tbe  most 
weighty  arguments  against  tbe  aathentieicy  of 
the  Epp.  are  undoubtedly  the  tw^o  'following: 
e)  In  them  heresies  are  combatted»  which  hekmj; 
to  a  later  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
cent     It  is  a  question  whether  two  heresies 
one  Docetic  and  the  other  Judaistic,  are  attack«d, 
or  whether  only  one  is  to  be  admitted,  to  whieh 
both    tendencies    may  be    ascribed.     Pearsm 
(Vindic,  I.,  2)  favored  two,  whilst  Huiker,  Dia- 
terdieck,  and  ne/eU,  find  but  one.     The  latter 
view  Uhlhom  has  defended  at  leni^th  (?.  e..  p. 
283),  and  HUgenfdd  the  former  {AA.  FF..  ^ 
230),  whilst  Lipsius  has  come  to   the  aid  of 
Uhlhom,  and  endeavored  to  refute  Hilgeofeld'fl 
arguments.    That  only  one  heresy  is  referred 
to,  would  seem  clear  from  passages  like  tho@e 
ad  Mag.  8-10,  and  ad  Phil,  8, 9.     In  answerisf 
the  question  as  to  the  period  to  which  the  here- 
tics  here  combatted   are  to  be   assifcned,  tbe 
opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epp.  disa- 
gree.    According  to  Baur  and  HUgeHfkd,  tbe 
latter  of  whom  lays  special  stress  on  this  srga- 
ment,  the  Epp.  presuppose  the  great  Qnosttc 
system,  that  or  Valentinus  and  Marcion ;  accord- 
ing to  Lipsius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Docetism 
of  the  Epp.  is  indeed  later  than  Satominus,  bet 
earlier  than  Valentinus.  and  for  this  reason  he 
places  them  between  130-140.     It  is  ea^j  t9 
prove  that  the  heretics  of  our  Epp.  preceded  tbe 
great  Gnostic  systems,  the  blooming  period  of 
Gnosticism.     They  are  manifestly  attacked  m 
their  first  rise,  and  are  still  few,  rt^tt  (ad  Mag, 
4 ;  ad  Smgrn.  5),  dUvM  o^m;,  and  as  the  ides 
of  number  is  very  relative  (HUgenJeld),  so  t5« 
whole  appearance  of  the  heretics  in  the  Kpp. 
makes  the  impression  that  they  haTo  not  yet 
grown    to   that   threatening   power   to   whidi 
Gnosis   attained   in  130-140.     The   particalar 
elements  of  this  error  show  less  division  than 
at  a  later  time,    Tbe  connection  between  Judi- 
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em  and  Gnostioitm  is  not  indicated,  at  it  oonies  > 
>ut  afterward  in  the  Homilies,  bat  as  they  are 
lere,  theT  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  Whether, 
kow,  such  heretics  appeared  about  the  year  108, 
lependi)  upon  the  answer  gSven  to  the  still  more 
(omprehensiTe  question,  whether  the  germs  of 
xnosis  existed  already  in  the  apostolic  age,  in 
ine,  whether  the  heretics  of  the  Pastoral  Epp., 
tnd  the  £p.  to  the  Col.,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
>ositiTely  Gnostocising  Judaists.  If,  as  we  cer- 
ainly  believe,  the  beginnings,  though  only  the 
>eginDings,  of  Gnostic  doctrines  are  to  be  dated 
>ack  in  apostolic  times,  then  the  heretics  of 
he  Ign.  £pp.  form  the  true  middle  member,  the 
ransition  link  to  the  fully  developed  forms  of 
^Dosis  in  130,  and  opposition  to  them  can  afford 
kbout  as  little  argument  against  the  authenticity 
*f  the  Epp.,  since  after  Gnosis  had  unfolded 
t^elf  to  wnat  it  became  after  130,  it  would  be 
kltogether  impossible  for  a  forger  or  interpolater 
o  represent  liB  earlier  stage  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Cpp.  d)  The  ecclcsiastionl  constitution  of  the 
ilpp.,  it  is  said,  especially  the  episcopate,  belongs 
o  a  later  era.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  epis- 
topate  appears  throughout  in  Ign.  as  an  office  dif- 
ierentfrom,  and  superior  to,  that  of  the  presbyter, 
'et  he  nowhere  makes  it  of  npostolio  institution 
not  even  in  ad  Phil.  1,  which  Hilgenfeld  ad- 
luces;  but  the  passage  only  treats  of  the  instal- 
atiun  of  a  particular  biNhop,  and  not  of  the 
natitution  or  the  office),  and  connects  none  of 
he  Old  Telt.  ideas  of  the  priesthood  with  it. 
[^he  presbyters  still  stand  in  high  regard,  and 
ire  almost  always  named  with  the  binhop.  The 
presbytery  is  the  successor  of  the  college  of  the 
ipostles ;  the  bishop,  the  vicar  of  Christ.  As  is 
ilear  from  what  is  just  said,  the  episcopate  is 
«gnrded  as  a  congregaiifmal  office  (Gemeinde- 
imt),  and  not  a  church  office  (Kirchenamt), 
even  not  in  adSmym.  8,  and  ad  Eph.  3 ).  True, 
adeed,  the  episcopate  has  special  importance 
D  the  eyes  of  Ign.  for  the  sake  of  unity,  whirh, 
j«  **ay0puftoi  tii  fwo9»f  xatj^tfffuvof*'  [ad  Phil. 
i),  he  seeks  to  strengthen,  but  to  him  only  the 
inity  of  the  congregation  is  represented  in  the 
»ishop,  whilst  the  ^^xa^dkix^  ixxXnaCa"  has  its 
mity  in  Christ  (see  ad  Smyrn,  8,  where  the 
»brase  a*.  I.  occurs).  As  head  of  the  congrega- 
ion,  and  vicar  of  Christ  in  it,  the  conduct  of 
rorship  belongs  to  him,  no  marriages  are  to  be 
oncluaed  without  his  will,  and  no  vows  assumed 
rithout  his  consent  Ign.  sees,  it  is  true,  in 
be  episcopate  an  excellent  means  for  preserving 
cdesinstieal  unity  against  the  inroads  of  heresy, 
»ut  the  bishops  are  not,  for  him,  bearers  of  tra- 
itional  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  a  special  gift 
f  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  is  any  particular  import- 
nee  attached  to  the  succession  of  the  bishops. 
*bi8  form  of  Church  government  is  certainly 
eyond  the  stadium  of  development  found  in 
Jleoiens  Romanus  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas, 
ince  there  a  prominent  presbyter,  but  still  only 
yrimua  inter  pareSt  appears.  And  yet  that  of 
renasas  is  considerably  in  advance  of  this.  In 
renssus  the  presbyters  are  pot  further  in  the 
background,  and  no  longer  figure  as  the  sue- 
essors  of  the  Apostles ;  the  episcopate  has  be- 
ome  a  church-office,  representing  the  unity  of 
le  Church,  and  the  bishops,  now  regarded  as 
le  successors  of  the  Apostles,  are  by  their  spe- 


cial eharitma  the  bearers  of  traditional  doctrine 
— a  progress  far  beyond  Ignatius.  Between 
Ign.  and  Iren.,  records  are  wanting  by  which 
we  might  trace  the  course  of  development  in 
detail.  Yet  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
Homilies,  certainly  more  ideal  than  real,  is  fur- 
ther advanced  than  that  of  Ign.,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  in  reference  to  worship  at  least,  assigns 
a  similar  position  to  the  bishop,  for  with  him 
the  Hpoiotui  of  the  congregation  has  the  con- 
ducting of  it.  Wo  may  add  that,  since  with 
Ign.  the  episcopate  appears  as  an  institution 
still  in  its  ^outh,  and  greatly  needing  recom- 
I  mendation,  it  need  not  be  deemed  so  impossible 
a  thing,  that  the  form  of  Church  government 
had  already,  about  108,  progressed  thus  far  in 
Syria  —  a  land  where  many  ecclesiastical  insti* 
tutions  struck  root,  because  a  land  in  which  the 
Church  very  early  received  a  national  character 
— in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Rome  (that  this  was 
the  case  in  all  congregations,  is  not  intimated 
in  the  Epp.). — The  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ign.  Epp.,  deeply  interwoven  as  it  is  with 
all  the  important  questions  respecting  the  post- 
apostolio  age,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
positively  settled ;  but  we  are  not  wrong  in 
saying,  that  the  judgment  concerning  these 
Epp.  has  become  much  more  favorable  during 
the  last  decade  of  years.  Many  strong  objec- 
tions of  an  earlier  date  have  been  removed, 
and  other  difficulties  brought  much  nearer  to  a 
solution. 

6)  The  doctrine  of  the  Ign,  Epp,  rests  essen- 
tially upon  a  Pauline  basis,  since  the  Epp.  of 
St.  Paul  are  chiefly  quoted.  This  is  generally 
admitted.  Sehwegler  alone  (N.-Apost,  Z,  A,^ 
II.,  159)  wishes  to  distinguish  a  mediating  ten- 
dency in  the  prominence  j^ven  to  the  dyaiti;  as 
the  highest  dogmatic  idea,  m  which  Christianity 
culminates,  and  according  to  HUgenfdd  {L  c, 
p.  251)  the  Pauline  idealism  is  thought  to  be 
modified  in  a  realistic  way.  It  were  haM  to  prove 
either;  and  yet  elements  from  the  Gospel  of 
John  are  brought  in  to  modify  the  doctrines  of 
Paul,  since  many  references  are  made  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  first-named  apostle.  Baur  first 
attempted  to  point  out  Gnosticizing  features  in 
the  Epp.,  and  HUgenfdd  followed  him  more  in 
detail — a  view  which  harmonizes  with  the  great 
latitude  which  these  scholars  ^ive  to  Qnostio 
ideas.  The  outlines  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Epp. 
are  about  these :  God  has  revealed  himself  to  us 
in  Christ,  who,  as  Xoyof  didco;,  became  man  [ad 
Magn.,  8 ;  ad  Eph,,  15),  lived  and  suffered  as 
true  man  (on  which  as  opposed  to  Docetism  he 
laid  special  stress),  died  and  rose  again.  Ign. 
makes  great  account  of  the  death  of  Christ.  By 
it  our  salvation  was  effected  (Tavta  yap  ttovta 
tftd^tw,  iva  (Tcd^/ifv,  ad  Smym,,  2;  com  p.  ad 
Eph.,  7;  ad  Troll,,  2;  ad  Philad,  inscr,;  ad 
Trail,  inscr. ^,  This  salvation  is  appropriated 
by  faith,  whilst  we  die  with  Christ  (ad  Magn,, 
9).  By  faith  man  comes  to  a  new  life  (the 
xtuvotiji  &t6i€v  C*^f  comp.  ad  Eph,,  11),  and 
this  new  life  shows  itself  in  love.  In  love  the 
Christian  character  obtained  by  faith  reveals 
itself  (ad  Magn.,  5),  and  since  all  virtues  follow 
it  (ad  Eph.,\^),  it  is  the  end  of  Christianity, 
whose  beginning  is  faith  [ad  Eph.,  14).  Faith 
and  love  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Cfhrist  (ad 
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TralL,  8;  ad  Eom.,  7).  The  Holy  Sapper, 
vrltich  is  brought  furwiutl  very  often,  and  in 
very  strong  language  in  the  £pp.,  is  the  meat 
find  drink  of  OckI  (ad  Epk,t  5;  ad  Rom.i  7), 
uniting  us  with  Christ  {ad  Fhil,,  4),  a  ^fapftaxw 
r^i  a^vookoi"  (ad  Eph.,  20).  In  it  at  the  same 
time  the  unity  of  the  congregation  completes 
itself;  it  is  ihe  ^iv6tavrti^um,  yet  so,  that  the  prayer 
of  thanks,  thf  ivjtof^^^t'vo,  appears  as  the  special 
sacrifice.  Q.  UHLaoBK.  —  Fbrter, 

Ignatius.  Pairiarch  of  Contianiinaple,  a  son 
of  £mp.  Michael  I.,  was  born  c.  790,  or  796, 
and  a  pupil  of  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Constant!- 
Dople.     Ue  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  which 
hastened  the  schism  between  the  Qreek  and 
Roman    Church.      Leo   V.   had    usurped    his 
father's  throne,  and  even  emasculated  Ignatius 
and  put  him  in  a  monastery.     Ue  obtained  his 
liberty  again  after  some  years,  and  by  degrees 
reached  the  patriarchate  (847).     But  his  seal 
for  correcting  the  immoralities  of  the  court  soon 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  office,  by  Michael  II L, 
and  banishment  to  the  island  of  Terebinthus. 
Photius,  his  opponent,  succeeded  him  (858). 
Still  Ignatius  dia  not  yield  his  claims,  but  main- 
tained a  party  in  Const,  which  led  to  a  schism. 
Michael  asked  the  mediation  of  Rome  to  heal 
the  schism.    Pope  Nich.  I.  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a  Roman  primacy  in  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  acted,  not  as  mediator,  but 
as  judge.    Ue  reproved  Michael  for  deposing 
Ignatius  without  hb  approbation  (Mansi,  Cone, 
twva  et  ampl.  CoU,,  XV.,  160),  and  declared  the 
deposition  invalid,  because  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  witnesses  (70)  was  not  called  in.    Ue 
sent  B.  Zacharias  and  B.  Radoaldus  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  Photius  won  them  to  his  side, 
and  at  the  Council  (861)  they  advocated  his 
claims  (Mamsi.  2.c.,  219,  241 ;  XVI.,  237).    But 
as  Photius  did  not  avow  the  expected  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  Nicholas  summoned  a  Council 
there,  863,  which  sustained  Ignatius,  and  ex- 
communicated   Photius.      Michael  denounced 
this  procedure;  but  Nicholas  persisted,  knowing 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Qreek  Em- 
peror, adopted  for  his  course  of  conduct  can.  9 
of  the  Cone,  of  Chalc.  (Mansi,  VII.,  369;  XV., 
201),  threatened  a  ban,  and  expressed  himself 
in  accordance  with  the  Pseudo-fsidorian  princi- 
ples, without  quoting  their  language  (of.  Nicolai, 
£p.,  70,  ad  Hinem,  el  coet,  Epi^e.),    But  Photius 
kept  his  place  until  Michael  was  murdered,  and 
Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  ascended  the  throne, 
who  drove  away  Photius  and  restored  Ignatius, 
867.    Nicholas  now  died,  and  Hadrian  II.  suc- 
ceeded him.     Ignatius  soon  became  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  Hadrian,  by  claiming  the  Bul- 
garians for  his  diocese,  whilst  the  Roman  chair 
claimed  them  as  having  been  converted  by  La- 
tins (866).    The  disputes  became  very  animated 
(Mansi,  XVII.,  62)  and  survived  Ignatius,  who 
died  in  878.     His  anniversary  is  Oct.  23.     Be- 
sides his  letters  we  hnve  S,  Tarasii  Vita  by 
Ignatius.  —  (See  Schrocku,  K.-Q.,  Th.  23,  p. 
355,  &o.),  Nbudecker.* 

Ignoranti&S  (Frires  ignorantina.fralres  igno- 
rafiiice,  the  congregation  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  schoolsj,  the  name  of  a  Jesuit  institu- 
tion  in  France,  rounded  by  Abb^  Baptiste  de  la 
Salle  (1724),  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 


gratuitous  instruotion  in  the  pnUie  wAatk,  ia 
the  interest  of  the  bierarehj.  Oeoee  tfa«  Je- 
suits favored  the  society ;  it  apretid  rmpiAy,  Sfsd 
became  a  substitute  for  the  Jesuit  craier,  a 
1764  and  onward.  At  the  oatbreek  of  tfe 
Revolution  the  Ign.  had  121  institntiotta,  bat  is 
1790  they  too  were  drives  from  Fnusec.  Tiipf 
fled  to  Italy,  and  began  to  labor  tlieiv,  whea 
Napoleon  allowed  them  (1806)  to  retam,  know- 
ing that  they  would  favor  bis  eeheiDes.  la  ISVi 
they  had  250  lar^  institutions ;  and  now  thfj 
have  about  400,  with  700  schools.  Yhiej  mn  also 
to  be  found  in  Germany  and  Bohemis,  ^eth 
laboring  to  advance  their  object.  Tfaordmi 
resembles  that  of  the  Jesuits.     NKUi^mcKMM* 

ndefontnSt  Arekinskop  of  nUdo^  bom  ai 
Toledo,  607,  of  a  distinguisbed  fsmilj,  edmaied 
under  Isidore  of  Sevilla,  became  a  mook,  then 
Abbot  of  Agli,  near  Toledo,  and  finally.  658^ 
(or  69)  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Jolian  of  Tot^idD 
siiys  that  Ildefonsus  comfioaed  manj  wurks 
which  other  dudes  prevented  bis  finish  in  «c.  W« 
have.  1)  de  iUibata  6.  Virginis  virgimiimie^  jwb* 
lished  in  bM.  JhUr.  Lu^,,  T.  XII. ;  2}  tvo 
books  de  eogniiione  baptimmi  ti  de  sf^nor  it- 
serti  quo  oergiiur  poet  ftc^usurss/  3)  a  eontiaoa- 
tion  of  Isidore's  de  viris  iihuir,  in  Fabr.  btU, 
eocL,  p.  60,  Ac.  In  further  oontinnaticm  of  it 
his  successor  St.  Julian  (680^-90)  wrote  bis  life 
— Two  letters  of  Ildefonsus,  widi  a  reply  of  & 
Quirinus  of  Barcelona,  are  in  d^ArekSry  SpitA 
—  The  Adoptians  of  the  8th  cent,  appealed  to 
Ildefonsus  also,  as  favoring  their  Yievs  (sm 
Alcuin,  0pp.  II.,  568;  I.,  872.  Tbe  BoUaad. 
Jan.  23.  A  Span,  biogr.  appeared  in  17S7. 
KurU,  K.-O.,  II.,  1,  536).         WAonvAirx.* 

muminati.  —  There  have  alwajrs  been  fana- 
tics, mystics,  and  theosophtsta,  wbo  oaTe  assnmsd 
the  name  of  iUuminaied  ones,  as  expresnug 
their  high  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood, 
and  of  the  spirit-world.  But  the  nan>e  was 
especially  applied  to  the  AUtmbradat^  or  Akmk- 
bradoSf  a  party  which  arose  in  Spain  in  1575. 
Persecuted  by  the  In(^uisttion,  they  soon  disap- 
peared, but  arose  again  in  France,  in  1623,  ss 
Gutrinets;  there  too  they  were  supproned  in 
1635.  They  believed  that  by  inwsod  praytf 
the  soul  might  enter  into  sucn  oomplete  oniea 
with,  the  being  of  Qod,  that  all  its  aets  wouM 
be  divine,  so  that  such  persons  needed  no  good 
works  or  sacraments.  A  similar  seet  arose  io 
1722  in  South  France,  who  went  so  fiir  as  to 
assert  that  human  nature  might  be  wholly  sb- 
sorbed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  also  cob- 
bined  with  their  theory,  all  sorts  of  mysteriei 
borrowed  from  the  Freemasons,  and  eontiBoel 
until  they  were  wholly  suppressed  during  tbe 
Revolution  of  1794  (Shiracb,  Polit.  Journal,  r. 
1785-94).  —  But  the  name  BhiminaH  ia  bone 
pre-eminently  by  the  order  founded  May  1, 
1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  Professor  in  In|;ol- 
stadt,  on  a  Freemason  basis,  and  with  Je»ait 
fftrms,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  the 
attainment  of  individual  moral  perfection,  sod 
a  general  moral  reformation,  bat  which  in 
reality  developed  tendencies  destmetive  botk 
for  the  State  and  the  Church  ;  because,  in  bcs- 
tility  to  existing  institutions,  political  and  reb- 
gious,  it  attempted  to  establish  a  religion  &f 
reason,  to  destroy  positive  Christianity,  brio; 
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boat  nniTeTsal  equality,  and  fonnd  a  repnblio 
f  unboanded  liberty.  Althoagb  Weiahaopt  was 
n  ezoelleot  man,  he  laoked  practical  jadjcnient, 
nd  did  not  see  the  danf^era  to  whico  his  sob- 
titution  of  nataraliBm  for  revealed  religion  nn« 
.Toidablv  led.  In  1780  Baron  Adolph  t.  J&nigge 
oined  these  PerfectibillBts,  and  zealously  pro- 
noted  the  order.  He  regarded  Christianity 
lot  as  a  religion  for  all,  but  for  the  elect  only, 
rho  really  perpetuated  it^  through  the  schools 
if  the  mysteries,  and  that  its  proper  sphere  was 
Treemasonry.  Whilst  only  a  small  number  of 
he  elect  reached  the  highest  grades  of  the  order, 
t  steadfastly  pursued  its  aim  of  getting  all  the 
State  offices  into  its  own  hands,  and,  in  spite 
)f  its  avowals  of  universal  equality,  acquiring 
mlimited  nower.  To  attain  this  obiect,  its 
eaders  employed  the  same  means  as  the  Jesu- 
ts,  endeavoring  to  secure  men  of  wealth  and 
)olitical  influence  as  members,  *  to  surround 
rulers  with  its  members,  and  to  persuade  them 
)f  its  political  importance,  &o.  Implicit,  nn- 
juestioning  obedience  to  officers  was  required 
>f  each  member.  Only  the  most  cautious,  zeal- 
»n8,  and  aJTable  men  could  reach  the  higher 
f^des  of  the  order,  and  be  initiated  into  its 
leeper  mysteries,  of  which  lower  members  had 
scarcely  an  idea.  The  mysteries  related  to  reli- 
pon,  converted  into  naturalism  and  free-think- 
ing, and  to  politics,  substituting  socialistic  re 
publicanism  for  monarchy.  In  the  correspond* 
enoe  of  the  officers  of  the  order  in  diffisrent 
places,  a  cryptography  was  used,  commonly 
with  figures,  but  also  other  signs.  January  was 
called  Dimeh,  February,  Benmeh,  &c. ;  Ger- 
many, the  Orient,  Bavaria,  Achaia,  &c.  The 
order  was  designated  by  Ot  a  lodge  by  Q.  A 
letter  fur  n  chief  of  the  order  was  marked  Q.  I, 
{Quibus  licei)^  to  open  it;  if  intended  for  the 
chief  of  a  higher  grade,  Scli\  for  a  still  higher 
one,  Primo.  Each  ilkiminatuM  had  a  particular 
name ;  thefounder  was  called  Spartaeus,  Knigge 
was  called  FhUo»  —  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
very  men  who  proposed  to  secure  universal 
equality,  deprived  their  adherents  of  all  liberty, 
and  required  them  to  be  mere  tools  in  their 
hands.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  order,  which 
soon  embraced  not  only  men  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, but  2000  common  members,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  great  activity  and  craftiness  of  its 
leaders,  to  the  attraction  which  mysterious  forms 
have  for  many  persons,  or  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  some  to  make  others  serve  their  private 
schemes.  It  is  said  that  even  princes  became 
members ;  but  they  were  never  admitted  to  the 
grades  in  which  the  deeper  mysteries  (political 
schemes)  of  the  order  were  revealed.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  order  was  in  Bavaria,  but  it  estab- 
lished itself  in  Berlin,  Dresden.  Leipsio,  Vienna,' 
&c.,  and  extended  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Italy. 

Its  organisation  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Weishaupt,  who  had  been  a  Jesuit,  but  on  the 
abolition  of  that  order  became  its  bitter  oppo- 
neot,  and  Knigge.  It  was  patterned  after  Je- 
suitism. In  1777  Weishaupt  joined  the  Free- 
masons, but  he  became  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  this  society  through  Knigge 
And  MarottL     His  aim  at  liie  outset  was  to 


nnite  the  Freemason  order  vritb  bis  society,  and 
thus,  securing  the  success  of  his  movement. 
Anally  absorb  that  order.  Through  Knigge's 
efforts  he  secured  the  adoption  of  ilium  in  atism 
in  Freemason  lodges,  but  this  also  created  many 
enemies  to  his  order,  who  contributed  to  its 
downfall.  It  was  Knigge,  also,  who  had  the 
order  organized  on  the  plan  of  Freemason.  The 
order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  with  vari- 
ous sub-grades.  1.  The  preparatory  class,  to 
which  novitiates,  Minervnia,  and  iUum.  minoref 
belonged.  Applicants  had  to  be  18  years  old, 
and  the  novitiate  lasted  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  talents  of  the  member.  Duly 
trained,'  he  was  placed  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  his  overseer,  received  a  name,  and  was 
taught  the  cryptography  of  the  order.  Having 
completed  his  novitiate,  he  became  a  Minerval, 
received,  as  the  sign  of  the  order,  a  green  band, 
with  the  picture  of  an  owl  upon  it,  holding  a 
book,  on  which  were  printed  the  letters  P.  M, 
C.  V,  {per  me  eoeci  vident).  Having  qualified 
himself  in  this  grade,  he  became  an  Uium. 
minor  ;  no  special  ceremonies  were  used  on  ad- 
mitting htm  to  this  grade,  only  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  its  rules,  its  motto,  Caoe  ne 
cadat,  and  the  sign  of  recognition,  holding  up 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. — 2.  The  Free- 
masons, divided  into  scholars,  fellows,  and  mas- 
ters;  it  included  two  higher  grades,  that  of  the 
xUum,  major,  or  Scottish  novices,  and  Ulum, 
diriffenst  or  Scottish  knights.  An  applicant  for 
the  former  had  to  furnish  a  minute  autobiogra- 
phy, and  reveal  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  heart, 
and  even  then  his  promotion  would  fail  if  three 
members  objected.  To  be  admitted  to  the  iUum, 
diriffens  the  applicant  had  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  belong  to  any  other  secret  society, 
not  even  the  Freemasons.  When  admitted,  he 
was  led  into  a  lodge  draped  in  green ;  there  the 
members  sat  in  their  uniform,  the  president 
under  a  green  canopy,  wearing  the  St.  Andrew's 
band,  and  the  star  of  the  order.  On  his  right 
sat  the  priest  of  the  order  robed  in  white.  Un- 
der solemn  ceremonies  he  was  dubbed  a  knight 
of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  and  was  told  the 
sign  of  his  order ;  crossing  the  arms,  and  takirfg 
hold  of  the  elbows  of  the  brother,  saying :  '*  Be- 
hold me,  if  thou  seest  no  sign  in  me.''  The 
other  replies :  "  Yea,  I  see  the  flaming  star  npon 
thy  brow,"  and  kisses  him.  The  person  ad- 
-mitted  was  called  iUum.  dirigeng,  because  be  had 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Minerval  lodges. 
It  was  especially  his  duty  to  persuade  Free- 
masons to  join  the  new  order.  This  was  the 
highest  grade  which  could  be  attained  by  those 
not  admitted  to  the  proper  mysteries  of  the 
order.  3.  The  class  of  the  mysteries,  divided 
into  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries,  the  last, 
again,  into  the  grades  of  priests  and  regents. 
If  a  Scottish  knight  wishea  to  enter  the  grade 
of  priests,  he  had  first  to  answer  various  questions 
pertaining  to  religious  and  social  life,  and  then 
was  led  blindfold  to  the  lodge  by  a  circuitous 
route ;  there  a  sword  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  on  being  called :  **  Come  in,  unhappj  fugi- 
tive. The  mthers  wait  for  thee,  come  m  and 
lock  the  door  after  thee,"  he  entered  into  a 
richly  decorated  room,  in  which  there  lay  upon 
a  table,  standing  before  a  canopy,  costly  jewels 
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and  a  simple  white  priest's  robe,  between  which 
bo  wfts  to  choose.  If  he  took  the  latter  he  was 
admitted.  Then  he  was  instructed  in  the  pecu- 
liar secrets  of  the  order,  and  received  the  dress 
of  the  grade,  til,  besides  the  white  robe,  a  broad 
scarf  of  scarlet  silk,  and  a  four-cornered  hat  of 
red  veWet.  The  sign  of  the  grade  consisted  in 
placing  the  hands  crosswise  upon  the  head, 
then  offering  the  hand,  fingers  shut  and  thomb 
extended,  to  the  other,  who  then  took  hold  of 
the  thumb.  The  brothers  of  a  lower  grade 
called  the  priest  Epopt;  the  officers  called  him 
Hierophant  From  the  priest's  grade  they 
passed  to  that  of  Piineeps,  in  which  they  ad* 
yanoed  to  still  more  radical  views  of  religion 
and  politics.  The  initiation  took  place  in  a 
room  draped  in  black,  with  a  skeleton  in  it,  at 
whose  feet  lay  a  crown  and  a  sword.  Back  of 
this  room  was  another,  with  the  door  open,  in 
which  the  president  sat  upon  a  throne.  The 
candidate  was  led,  manacled,  into  the  first  room, 
and  there  stood  a  while  in  meditation  ;  then  the 

S resident  took  off  his  manacles,  put  on  him  the 
ress  of  the  order,  communicated  the  sign,  and 
pronounced  him  a  Frinceps^  The  dress  was  a 
white  cloak  with  a  red  cross,  a  breastplate  of 
white  leather,  also  having  on  it  a  red  cross,  a 
white  hat  with  a  red  feather,  and  red  buskins. 
The  signal  word  was  Rtdemiio^  whilst  uttering 
which  the  brother  reached  out  both  his  hands 
wide  opened.  —  The  grade  of  the  ^^reo^er  mys- 
teries also  consisted  of  two  classes,  called  Magua 
and  Bex;  in  the  former  fully  developed  natu- 
ralism was  cherished,  in  the  latter  socialism  and 
republicanism.  There  were  no  special  initia- 
tory ceremonies.  The  brothers  were  the  Areo- 
pagites  of  the  order,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
Qeneral  (Weishaupt)  with  a  privy  council,  com- 
posed of  the  higher  officers,  the  provincial  col- 
leges (the  presidents  of  a  province,  elected  by 
the  regents),  the  national  directories,  and  the 
Areopagus  consisting  of  twelve  members :  the 
last  was  the  highest  court  of  the  order,  but  un- 
der the  General. 

The  Order  continued  a  secret  until  it  sought 
to  absorb  the  Freemasons;  and  even  then  its 
seditious  and  irreligious  tendencies  remained 
long  unknown,  although  the  former  were  sus- 
pected in  Bavaria  in  1781.  They  became  pub- 
lic in  1783,  when  the  order  rapidly  sank,  vari- 
ous causes  hastened  its  dissolution,  but  espe- 
cially its  tyrannical  rules,  the  mistrust  it  en- 
gendered, the  ambition  of  its  members,  and 
rivalry  between  Weishaupt  and  Knigge  them- 
selves. By  an  edict  of  June  22, 1784,  the  Elec- 
tor Charles  Theodore  dissolved  the  order  in 
Bavaria.  Knigge  then  left  it,  but  it  still  ex- 
isted secretly.  The  government  seized  its  books 
and  papers,  and  exposed  its  entire  character  by 

eublishing  them  (Munich,  1787).  The  mem- 
ers  of  the  order  were  imprisonea  and  banished. 
A  price  was  put  on  Weishaupt's  head.  He 
found  a  safe  retreat  with  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha- 
Altenburg,  and  died  in  Gotha  Nov.  18,  1830.  — 

iSee  Grosse  Absichten  d.  Orden  d.  Ilium.,  &o. : 
lUnch.,  1786 ;  Nachtrag  zu  d.  grossen  Absich- 
ten, kQ. :  Manoh.,  1786.  R.  Z,  Becker,  Grund- 
stttse  &c.  d.  Ilium.,  &c.,  1786.  Wei9haupt, 
Apol.d. Ilium.:  Frankf.,  1786.  i^i/o'f  (Knigge) 
endliche  Erklilrung,  Ac.:  Hann.,  1788.  Voea, 
Ueber  d.  Ilium.,  1799).  Nivdicur.* 


Imaffti,  among  Ihe  BtbntwB, — la  Eoda 
20 : 4,  Jbo.,  the  Israelites  are  e»pre— ly  figtii^lei 
to  make  images  for  religious  aaes,  if  not  for  ifl 
purposes.    No  image  of  the  inyinble,  eteml 
Creator  should  be  made  or  vrorahipped  by  thi 
creature,  especially  as  all  such   ima^ifeB  mest  bi 
inadequate.    But  the  law  did  not  fotibibst  «B 
kinds  of  imagery  in  their  worship  ;  on  the  cca- 
trary,  certain  artistic  symbols  ^rere  preeetil^d 
in   the  arrangement  of  the  ffanctQarr,  as  tbe 
cherubim  (Ex.  25  :  18,  Ac. ;  2d  :  1 ;  36  :  35  [d. 
Jos.  Antt.,  3.  6,  2],  and  these  writh  oUve-trcti 
(1  Kings  6 :  23,  32. 35).  oxen  and  lions  (1  Ki^a 
7  :  29,  36),  flowers  (Ex.  25  :  31.  Ac ;  i  K\yt 
6  :  18,  ^.),  the  twelve  colossal  oxen  aapportm» 
the  brazen  sea  (1  Kings  7  :  25),  and  even  tbe 
brasen  serpent  (Numb.  21  :  8,  Ae.     Od  thes 
several  symbols  see  the   respectiwe    artieks). 
But  with  these  simple  and  inooeent  ajmlx^ 
the  people  were  not  satisfied ;  for  tb^  added, 
partly  ancient  religious  images  of   their  owa. 
partly  such  as  they  imitated  from  the  sorroai»3- 
log  heathen,  until  the  pore  worship   obtain^ 
from  God,  was  well  nigh   superseded.     Tiui 
worship  had  primarily  to  contend  with  the  as- 
cient  custom  of  the   Shemitic  race  of  havt^ 
kau9e-gods,  teraphim  (see  Art.)  appealed  to  si 
oracles  (Hos.  3:4;  Zech.  10 :  2).     Kachel  took 
such   (resembling    the   human    fono,    1    Ssa. 
19  :  13,  &e.)  with  her  to  Canaan,  where  we  fiod 
them  in  spite  of  Jacob's  remonstranee  (Gea. 
31 :  19 ;  35  :  2) ;  and  they  are  found  not  only 
during  the  anarchical  period  of  the  Jndn 

il7  :  5;  18  :  27),  but  to  the  reformation  under 
osiah  (2  Kings  23  :  24 ;  Ksek.  21  :  26).     Thii 
ini^icates  their  Mesopotamian-Babjloniao  origin. 
They  were  not  associated  with  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  but  retained  alongside  of  it,  at  kast 
sporadically,  for  several  centuries.  —  The  inco- 
nation  of  Israel  to  the  use  of  images  is  further 
explained  by  their  lonj^  abode  in  £|^pt;  when 
animal-worship    prevailed    (see    Art.     Calf), 
Bethel  especially  became  a  centre  of  soeh  iM- 
atry  (Amos  3  :  14;  7  :  10,  13;   Hos.  10 :  15; 
see  Jero5ocim),  and  continued  soeh  antil  Josiak 
abolished  it  (2  Kings  17  :  28;  23  :  15.   Ac). 
At  Beersheba  in  Jodah,  it  was  also  established 
(Amos  5:5;  8  :  14) ;  but,  otherwise,  from  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah without  images  was  general  there,  a»i 
hence,  probably,  the  people  of  Judah,  no  leas 
inclined  to  sensuous  worship  than  the  Ephrain- 
ites,  were  more  easily  drawn  into  heathen  idol> 
atry.    And  if  in  patriarchal  times,  the  C^aas- 
itish  worship  of  sacred  trees  and  stoaes,  ss 
memorials,  or  images  of  deities,  passed  over  to 
Jacob's  descendants  (Gen.  28  :  10,  fte. ;  31 :  35; 
see  s.  LiNQiRKB,  Kenaan^  I.,  251,  ^kc ;  Ewiis, 
Alterthllm.,  124,  234,  Ac.V,  which  of  ooorse  the 
law  forbade  (Levit.  26 : 1),  it  is  easy  to  see  hov 
the  cultus  of  related  surrounding  tribes  wookl 
influence  the  Israelites  after  their  establisfameat 
in  Canaan ;  and  especially  during  a  period  of 
civil  disorders  (Judges  17 :  6),  and  wh&x  t\» 
more  distant  tribes  were  so  far  from  the  re|[Q- 
lating  and  restraining  power  of   the    stated 
worship  at  Shiloh.    Hence  in  differei^t  places, 
the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch,  Cbeososh, 
&c.,  was  practised.    Under  Samael,  indeed,  a 
purer  religion  began  to  predominate*  and  nnder 
David  idolatry  proper  may  have  disappeared; 
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lit  in  the  last  jean  of  Solomon  it  again  became 
icendant,  through  the  influenoe  of  hie  strange 
ives  (1  Kings  11 :  1,  Ac.),  And  in  spite  of 
le  reactions  effected  hi  prophets,  ana  more 
ious  kings,  as  Asa,  Josiah,  Hesekiah,  idolatry 
nd  star-worship  continued  until  the  exile  (2 
:io^»  23  :  4,  ^. ;  Jer.  2  :  3,  4 ;  Ezek.  16  :  15, 
;c. ;  7 :  20,  ic.  &e.  See  Idolatry),  —  The  men- 
oned  images  of  the  deity,  usually  consisted  of 

figure  (^DS)  caryed  out  of  wood  or  stone 

•     • 

rarely  metal),  plated  with  some  precious  metal 
n3D0)>  ^^^  terms  being  used  to  designate 

T    -    ♦• 

ie  entire  image.  The  prophets  often  describe 
be  fol|y  of  worshipping  such  impotent  images 
Jer.  10;  Is.  44,  Ac.).— Of  non-religious  images, 
nly  the  lions  at  Solomon's  throne  are  men- 
loned  (1  Kings  10  :  29,  ftc.)«  After  the  exile, 
be  Jews  became  more  strict  in  regard  even  to 
Dch,  at  least  the  orthodox  Pharisees  applied 
he  Mosaic  prohibition  to  all  kinds  of  images 
Jos..  AnU.,  17,  6,  2 ;  B,  /.,  1,  33,  2).  even  to 
rchiteetoral  ornaments  ( J3.  /.,  2, 10,  4 ;  de  vita, 
12),  and  objected  to  the  imperial  ensign  being 
dmitted  into  Jerusalem  {AnU,,  18,  3,  1;  15,  8, 
;  B,  /.,  2,  9,  2 ;  Tacit.,  hiMt.,  5,  5).  But  this 
igid  view  was  not  universal.  John  Hyro. 
domed  his  castle  with  colossal  figures  {Anit, 
2,4,  11),  and  Queen  Alexandra  allowed  por- 
raits  of  her  children  to  be  painted  (Antt,,  15, 2, 
;  19.9,1).  R»iT8CHi.» 

Image-WOrthip  in  the  Romish  Church,  or 
ather  the  veneration  of  images ;  for  that  Church 
ODi plains  of  bein^  unjustly  accused  of  an  idol- 
.trouH  worship  of  images.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
nitted  that  she  has  guarded  herself,  by  defini- 
iouH,  against  such  ol^ections.  As  in  the  case 
f  the  general  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
;ood  works,  ber  formal  avowals  seem  to  favor 
be  truth,  whilst  they  ^et  admit  of  error,  and 
lave  pracUoally  led  to  it,  so  in  this  case.  She 
listingnishes  between  the  adoration  and  worship 
f  saints,  and  yet  in  fact  the  devotions  of  her  peo- 
ple are  direoteid  far  more  to  saints  than  to  Christ, 
^hus  also  with  images  of  saints.  The  Council 
•f  Trent  (Sees.  XaV.,  de  invoe.  SancL,  &c.,) 
lecrees :  ** Imagines  porro  Christi,  Deiparcd  Vir- 
nnis  et  aliorum  Sand,  in  templis  prcpserlim  ha- 
tndas,  et  retinendas  ;  eisque  aebitum  honorem  et 
tnerationem  impertiendam ;  non  quod  eredatur 
nesse  aliqua  in  its  divinitas,  vel  virtus,  propter 
vam  sifU  eoUndas,*' Ae„  —  and  appeals  to  the 
>d  Nicene  Council.  This  honoring  and  venera- 
ion  involves  the  consecration  of  their  images, 
•fifering  incense  to  them,  and  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  prayers,  in  the  Poniif,  Bam.,  ^. 
Yhilst,  therefore,  the  Rom.  Church  avoids  the 
erm  adoration,  or  worship,  she  practises  the 
bing.  Her  nice  distinctions  are  not  noticed  by 
he  multitude,  but  her  acts  are.  And  even  some 
Ornish  theologians  favor  the  popular  view  of 
he  matter.  Thomas  Aquinas  puts  the  foUow- 
ng  dilemma:  if  we  regard  an  image  per  se,  no 
veneration  is  due  to  i^  but  if  regarded  as  an 
mage  of  Christ,  it  would  be  vain  to  inwardly 
listingoish  between  the  image  and  its  sul^'eot, 
o  that  adoration  and  worship  belong  to  it  as 
rell  as  to  Christ  (III.,  Sent  dist.,  9,  qu,  1,  art, 
^  3 ;  Summa  qu.  23,  art»  4»  5).     Bonaventura 


eorreotly  argued:  as  all  worship  paid  to  the 
image  of  Christ  avails  for  Christ,  worship  is  due 
his  image  (cuUm,  latria  1,  III.,  diH,  9,  aH,  1, 
qu,  2).  Bellarmin  teaches :  the  images  of  Christ 
and  the  saints  are  to  be  worshipped,  not  only 
indirectly,  but  directly,  ita  ut  ipsce  {imagineff 
terminent  venerationem,  ut  in  se  eonsiderantur  et 
non  ut  vicem  gerunt  exemplaris.  The  image 
itself  is  holy  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
holy  thing,  its  consecration,  and  its  sacred  use. 
Hence,  a  less  degree  of  adoration  is  due  them 
than  to  Qod  (de  imag,  SS.  1,  II.,  c.  10) ;  that  is, 
the  difference  is  one  of  quantity,  not  quality. 
To  such  views  the  Rom.  Church  has  never  ob- 
jected.—  History  shows  that  these  views  are 
the  result  of  a  gradual,  slow  development  The 
Catholio  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
repelled  the  very  arguments,  urged  by  heathen 
in  favor  of  images,  as  are  now  employed  in  their 
vindication.  The  heathen  said:  "We  do  not 
worship  the  images,  but  the  beings  they  repre- 
sent;" to  which  Lactant.,  Just,  div.,  lib.  II.,  c. 
2,  rejoins :  '*  You  honor  them,  because  you  be- 
lieve they  are  in  heaven;  why  then  not  raise 
your  eyes  to  heaven  7  why  gase  at  the  wood  and 
stone?"  Ac.  The  Conncil  of  Elvira  (305)  de- 
creed, c.  36 :  plaeuit,  picturas  in  eecl,  esse  non 
debere,  ne  quod  colitur  avt  adoraiur,  in  parietibus 
depingatur.  They  feared  that  the  use  of  images 
would  lead  to  idolatry.  They  were  introduced 
into  churches  in  the  4th  and  5th  cents.,  as  a 
means  of  instructing  the  ignorant  masses  then 
becoming  Christians;  they  were  pronounced  the 
Bible  of  the  laity.  Their  use  was  soon  per- 
verted, but  earlier  in  the  East  than  West.  But 
in  the  Weat,  likewise,  the  idolatrous  tendency 
soon  showed  itself.  Hence,  Serenus,  B.  of  Mar- 
seilles, broke  and  removed  certain  images  whicb 
he  saw  were  adored.  Qreg.  M.  approved  his 
course,  and  reminded  him  of  what  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  and  Nilus,  had  said,  that  pictures  were 
simply  to  serve  as  narratives  to  those  who  could 
not  read  (/i6.  IX.,  ep.  105).  He  assumes  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  invisible  might  be 
exhibited  in  visible  forms  (lib.  IX.,  ep,52).  But 
soon  afterwards  we  learn  that  he  also  kneeled 
(prostemimus)  before  the  ipaage,  mentally  adoi^ 
ing  Christ.  Hence  the  Rom.  bishops  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  2d  Council  of  Nice.  Charlemagne 
published  the  Carolinian  Books  against  that 
Synod,  which,  whilst  allowing  the  use  of  images 
in  churches,  do  so  only  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
memoration and  ornament.  For,  it  is  added, 
if  intelligent  persons  would  not  worship  the 
images  themselves,  the  common  people  would 
be  tempted  by  them  to  idolatry,  if  anv  prayers 
were  offered  before  them  (lib.  III.,  16).  True 
to  this  position,  the  Council  of  Frankf.  on  the  M., 
794,  and  of  Paris,  825,  reaffirmed  it,  although 
Pope  Hadrian  anathematized  the  rejection  of 
image-veneration ;  indeed,  the  Council  of  Paris 
freely  avowed  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  the 
Pope.  During  the  whoFe  9th  cent  this  opinion 
prevailed,  only  Claudius  of  Turin,  Agobard,  and 
a  few  others  dissenting.  Jonas  of  Orleans,  the 
opponent  of  Claudius  of  T.,  says  distinctly  (in 
de  euUu  imaginum)  that  images  were  hung  in 
churches  solummodo  ad  instruendas  neseieniium 
mentes, — This  last  view  the  Rom.  Church  still 
maintains  (Decrees  of  Trent^  L  e.),  only  she  had 
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added  what  the  Frank.  C.  to  ^onaotlj  forhade, 
a  otistnke,  it  10  true,  almoat  snavoidable  in 
their  position.     (See  IconocliuU.)      Ubrzog.*- 

Immimi^t  tcclesiaaOcaL  —  In  Church  lan- 
guage, a  dint! notion  is  made  between  immnniias 
eccUsttutiea  and  imm,  ecdesict.  The  latter  is 
equivalent  to  the  right  of  a  refuge,  the  former 
to  libertas  ted,,  and  designates  exemption  from 
general  public  duties.     The  ministers  of  reli- 

{;iim,  among  all  nations,  enjoved  certain  privi- 
eges  and  liberties  not  granted  to  others.  Thus 
Boman  priests,  whose  prerogatives  were  trana- 
ferred,  after  Constantiue,  to  the  ChrtsUaii  clergy 
(see  J.  GoTHOFRXDUS,  in  the  Faratheion  to  toe 
Cod,  Tkeodoi»,  L  XVI.,  i.  X.,  de  paffonis,  Mocri- 
ficiis  et  iemplis,  in  Rittxi's  ed.,  T.  VI.,  P.  I., 
2^0, 281 ;  and  Fabrot  on  c.  14,  i.  c.  320).  These 
ancJuded,  especially,  exemption  from  civil  and 
congregational  offices,  cemua,  munara  sordida, 
jparangaruB,  and  tneiati  onus  (Gothofrkdus, 
tc,  t  II.,  de  anaeopia,  &o.,  /.  c,  p.  20,  21).  To 
fthis  was  added  the  prerogative  of  a  special  eccl. 
court  (see  Jurudictum  ted.).  These  privileges 
extended  to  the  persons  and  families  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  property  of  the  Church,  but 
not  to  their  private  property,  nor  to  such  persons 
aa  became  oiergymeo  only  to  escape  obligations. 
Theee  principlea  were  ever  maintained  in  the 
Bom.  Empire^  as  is  evident  from  Justinian's  in- 
cluding them  in  the  new  codex,  of  534  (of.  c.  1, 
2, 3, 6,  4h*.,  C  de  qdae,  ei  der.,  I.,  3,  of  343, 357, 
3<K),  377).  Justin,  added  (532)  the  immunitaa 
tuielcB  (e.  52,  C,  cU.,  I.,  3),  which  he  subsequently 
defined  as  forbidding  bishops  and  mDnks  from 
assuming  such  tutelage  (Nov,  CXXIIL,  c.  5, 
AtUh,  Fndiyi,,  C,  eii,^  E,  3). — ^The  Germans  also 

rnted  many  privileges  to  their  priests  (Cja.^ 
bello  GalLf  VL,  c.  13,  14),  which  were  then 
transferred  to  Christian  clergymen,  who  also 
enjoyed  those  granted  by  the  Boman  law  (secun- 
dum leffem  JiSm,  eed,  woit.  Lex  Ribuaria^  i, 
LVIIL,  {  1,  &0.).  And  Clotaire  I.,  560,  allowed 
the  Church  the  exemption  at  30  years,  fixed 
in  the  Rom.  law  (Conai.^  c.  13,  in  Pirtz,  Men, 
Qerm,^  III.,  3).  The  Church  itself,  took  care 
that  earlier  privileges  were  not  curtailed,  bv 
appealing  to  the  imperial  constitutions  (e,  40, 
Can.  XVI.,  ott.  I.,  c.  23,  Can.  XXIII.,  qu.  VIIL). 
and  inflicted  upon  offenders  eccl.  penalties.  The 
protection  which  the  Church  secored  to  all  her 
clients,  greatlT  increased  her  wealth.  This  re- 
lation was  called,  in  the  6th  cent,  wiHum  or 
mUium  legiiimum  (cf.  Roth,  Gesch.  d.  Bene- 
jlcialwesens:  Erlangen,  1850,  p.  163,  &o.).  To 
this  were  soon  joined  other  rights,  since  the  ex- 
emption from  taxes  involved  the  ri^htof  levying 
upon  those  protected  the  taxes  which  they  owed 
the  exchequer.  This  was  called  emuniiaa,  and 
rested  upon  a  royal  grant.  To  the  other  fiscal 
taxes  belonged  costs  of  prosecution  and  fines, 
which  the  person  enjoying  the  immunity  could 
diraw.  Hence,  immunity  was  granted  absque 
vUroUu  judieum.  To  this  was  subsequently 
added  the  nsbt  of  summons  to  the  army,  by 
which  the  Church  assumed  military  duties. 
From  these  immunities,  for  which  we  early  find 
the  expression  terriiorium,  the  spiritual  lord* 
ships  subsequently  arose  (Rittbbro,  K.-G. 
Deutschl.,  Bd.  II.,  {97).  — The  strict  mainte- 
fiance  of  this  immunity  was  repeatedly  urged 


by  Prankish  edicts  (CapiL  Sgp^  FencaaK.  a. 
755,  €.  19.  28.     Ctfp.  Muiens,,  a.  756«  c  ^,  4e.|. 
and  no  less  the  liberties  granted  totheckrg; 
and  eccl.  property.    Lewie  the  Pious  m^tsd 
that  every  church  should  have  a  mansu,  bn 
of  all  imposts  ( CapiL  a.  816,  c.  10 ;  c  25,  di. 
XXIII.,  qu,  Vlll.) ;  this  law  was  reoeved  k 
the  Capii,  Wonnaiiense,  o.  820,  c  4,  Ccmc  Mi- 
dense,  a,  845,  e.  63  (c.  24,  Cbn. JLXIU^  ^luTULi 
Wormat.  a.  858,  c,  58,  &c.     Property  sobjecttt 
tribute,  however,  which  the  Church  migtit  t^ 
ditionally  acquire,  was  subject  to  existing  taxfl, 
unless  exempted  by  a  special   rojal  priyil**^ 
(Canii.  III.,  CaroH  M,  a,  812,  c.  11.,  dpiL IV. 
Xmoov.,  a.  819,  c.  2).     Subsequently,  idio,  the 
Church  and  clergy  were  so  burdened  viib  taxe 
by  rulers, and  in  cities,  that  the  Lateran  Cosfici 
of  117.9,  c.  19,  and  1215,  c  46,  fi»rbade  tbb  un^ 
penalty  of  the  ban,  except  that  the  aid  of  1^ 
clergy  might  be  demanded  in  cases  of  ncceafisf 

ie.  47,  X.,  de  imgmun,  eceL^  III.,  49),  whereupit 
^red.  II.  decreed  that  those  who  abused  tkir 
immunity  should  be  mtilcted  threefold,  and  s^ 
jeot  to  public  penalties  (Cosui,,  JPrid.  IL  of  12% 
i  2,  in  PKrtz,  Mon.,  IV.,  243).  Still  this  isv 
was  violated,  and  Alex.  IV.,  1260,  Bonif.  VUL 
1296,  and  Clem.  V.,  1311,  had  to  r«itenae  earlier 
threatenings  (c,  1,  3,  de  immun.  in  6".  IIL.  ^ 
c.  4,  de  censibus  in  6''.  III.,  20.  Oa^,  to  Cte 
de  tmrnun..  III.,  17,  e.  3.  Clem,  de  eensim, 
III.,  13).  And  though  the  Council  of  Tmi 
(s,  XXV.,  c.  20,)  claimed  divine  autbontj  Us 
this  prerogative,  and  the  BuUa  mi  agma  Domiai 
(see  Art.)  repeatedlv  urged  the  matter,  complele 
immunity  hsts  not  always  been  maintained.  For 
the  clergy,  especially  bishops,  were  ofiteo  n> 
quired  to  furnish  the  King,  and  his  train,  gids 
for  their  journey  (Du  Frxsnx,  Gloss,^  puftos}.— 
fixisting  laws,  in  general,  exempt  ^sirfjism 
from  civil  duties.  U.  F.  Jaoqbsok.* 

Impanatio,  or  assumpiiOt  ia  one  of  the  loaBj 
modifications  of  the  doctrine  of  transubiCsatis- 
tion  (see  Art.).    After  vanoua  obsoore  biBSk 
which,  if  developed,  would  have  led  to  the  thesiT 
of  trnpofio/um,  it  was  first  distinctly  set  forth  bj 
Abbot  Buprecht  of  Bents  (f  1135),  who  argesd 
that  as  Qod,  in  becoming  incarnate,  did  M 
destroy  the  human  nature  assumed,  so  theialK 
stance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  saNSBiest 
is  not  destroyed,  though  he  literaUj  unites  with 
it ;  and  as  the  Word,  which  became  incareale, 
was  not  changed  into  flesh,  but  assumed  flcihi 
so  the  sacramental  elements,  when  raised  ap  if 
actual  union  with  him,  are  non  mutaium  iito 
the  taste  and  nature  of  blood,  but  invisibly  ^ 
insensibly  assume  both,  and  so  the  diviae  tsi 
human  immortal  substance  which  is  ia  ChriM 
(Opera  ed.  Cd.,  1602,  L,  267 ;  Comm.  in  BxsL 
II.,  10 ;  De  opp.  Sp.  S„  III.,  21,  22;  i^  disisu 
omc,,  II.,  9 ;  qpp„  II.,  762,  &e.).    He  also  <i^ 
Clares  that  whoever  ate  the  visible  biead  of  tki 
sacrifice,  but  by  nnbelief  rejected  the  invisible 
bread  loined  with  that,  slew  Christ;  pronig 
that,  whilst  he  held  to  a  real  spiritual  pariidp^ 
tion,  he  rejected  an  impanaiion  of  the  Logos,  ■ 
parallel  with  the  inearfui/io. — Rnprechf  s  cotos- 
porary,  Alger,  or  Adelher,  of  Liege  (f  1131).  i> 
Lis  vindication  of  transubst  (LL,  llL,de$eers»- 
eon.  ei  s,  />.,  m  BihL  max.,  PP,  XXL:  L^ 
1677),  first  used  impojialto  in  the  sense  of  tn» 
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al)st:  tfi  pane  Chr,  ^asi  impanatvm,  sieui 
>eum  in  earne  personaltier  incamaium  (p.  251. 
ir.  BibL  max,,  L  e.  XVIII.,  441).  This  is  the 
octrine  which  John  of  Paris  (f  1306)  preferred 
Vtierminaiio  de  modo  exist  eorp.  Chr,,  &o.,  ed. 

Fetro  AUix.:  Land.,  1686,  8vo.).  We  may 
oach,  he  says,  that  the  substances  of  the  bread 
tanerent  tub  euie  accid,  in  Saer,  altaris  non  in 
TToprio  supposUOt  aed  iracia  ad  esse  et  evppoai- 
um  Chr,,  ui  sic  sit  unum  supp,  in  duabua  naiuria. 
?bere  are  not  two  corporiecies—- humanity  and 
»aniety  —  but  one  body,  because  a  body  w  not, 
lut  poaeesses,  corporiety.  Peter  escaped  by 
ieath  from  a  compulsory  renunciation  of  this 
lew.  But  as  impanatio  shared  the  difficulties 
•f  transubst,  without  its  simplicity,  the  view 
ras  soon  dropped,  though  Occam  (f  1347)  still 
lung  to  it. — (See  ScHsiicKH's  K.-gesoh.,  Bd.  28, 
».  54,  &c.,  71,  Aio. ;  MDnschir's  Lehbrb.  d.  Dog- 
nen-gesch.,  3  Aufl.  t.  Daniel  ▼.  KoUn,  II.,  1, 

144,  n.  2,  i  145,  n.  12, 13 ;  Klii,  do.,  II.,  2(l2 ; 
Iagenbach,  do.,  {  196 ;  Erach  u.  Oruber,  £n- 
ycl..  II.,  16). — Subsequently,  Andr,  Oaiander, 
.nd  Luther  (by  Carlstadt,  Bellarmin,  &o,)  were 
injuatly  charged  with  holding  impanaiion  (Fvs- 
ENSGGSR,  diaaeti.  de  impan,  et  conaubat,  Jenas, 
677).  Cotta  (on  J.  Gerhard's  2oci.  iheol.,  X., 
65,  tc.)  understands  by  it:  localem  eorporia  in 
xine,  ianquam  in  receptaetdo,  et  vini  in  aanguine 
nclttaionem.  But  it  is  thus  often  confounded 
rith  consubetantiation  (see  Lard^a  Supper,  eon- 
rov.).  Those  holding  impanatio  are  also  called 
deaaenarii,  from  adeaae,  L.  Pilt.* 

Ineapaeity,  absolute  disqualification  for  ordi- 
lation,  as  in  unbaptised  persons,  and  women. 
)f  course,  a  person  desiring  consecration  to  an 
cclesiastical  office  must  be  a  member  of  the 
)burch.  Bat  baptism  is  janua  eceleaice,  vike 
piriiualia,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  ordi- 
lances  (c.  60,  can.  I,,  qu.  L,  eapii.  Theodori 
Janterb;  &c.  &c.).  A  baptiamua  flaminia  and 
anguinia,  it  is  admitted,  may  save,  but  not  con- 
titote  a  member  of  the  Tisible  Church.  Ilenoe 
he  Council  of  Nice  (325,  6.  19,  c.  52,  can.  I., 
V.  I.)  decreed  that  when  clergymen  of  sects 
rho  did  not  properly  baptize  (Cataphrygians, 
be.),  entered  the  Catholic  Church,  they  must 
»e  rebaptised  to  be  ordained.  And  it  was  re- 
leatedly  declared  that  if  it  was  discovered  that 
arsons  ordained  had  not  been  baptized,  they 
hould  be  baptized,  and  then  reordained  (e,  112, 
liat.  IV.,  de  eonaeer,  [Leo.  a.  458]  c.  60 ;  can.  I., 
V.  I.,  &c.),  although  a  priest  ordained  by  an 
inbaptized  priest,  had  not  to  be  baptised,  ao- 
ording  to  Innoc.  II.  (c.  2,  X.  de  preab.  non  bapt., 
bc.).-~The  incapacity  of  women  has  never  been 
[uestioned  in  the  Church  (Gen.  3  :  16;  1  Tim. 
1 :  12;  1  Cor.  14 :  34,  35.  Tbrtcll.,  de  vdand. 
irg.,  e,  8.  AvousT.,  e,  17,  can.  XXXIIL,  ^. 
^.»  &c.  &c.).  Hence  the  decrees  against  ordain- 
Dg,  consecrating,  or  blessing  women  tkapreaby- 
fra  (vidua)  or  diaeonce  (diaeoniaace),  also 
against  their  teaching  in  promiscuous  assem- 
blies, handling  sacred  vessels  or  garments,  and 
arrying  incense  around  the  altar  ( Cone.  Lao- 
lie.,  a.  372,  e.  11,  in  e.  19.  diat.  XXXII.  Cone, 
iranaie.,  I.,  a.  441,  can.  26 ;  Epaonenae,  a.  517, 
an.  21 ;  Aurelianenae  II.,  a.  533,  can.  18  [ed. 
3runc.  II.,  126. 170. 187^  :  cf.  c.  23,  can.  XXVlI., 
V.  I.,  Novella  Jtiatin,  \l.,  cap.  5  ;  Cone.  Car^ 
40 


thag.  IV.,  a.  378,  c.  36,  in  c.  29,  diat.  XXIII.,  e. 
20,  diat.  IV.,  de  eonaeer.  Paeudoiaidor  in  c.  25, 
diet.  XXIII.,  c.  41,  42,  diat.  I.,  de  conaecr.). 
Abbesses  were  forbidden  to  bless  nuns,  hear 
confessions,  and  preach  publicly  (c.  10,  X.,  de 
pcenii.  et  remiaa.  TV.,  38]  Jnnoc.  III.,  a.  1210). 
—  The  evangelical  Church  also  regard  unbap- 
tised persons  and  women,  as  incapacitated  for 
ordination.  II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Incorporation. — The  incorporation  of  a  bene- 
fice consists  in  its  being  united  with  a  monas* 
tery,  institution,  &c.,  qmd  apirituali  et  tempo^ 
ralia.  VTe  meet  with  such  incorporations  ae 
early  as  the  9th  cent,  efifected  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  spiritual  corporations,  and  for  other 
reasons.  The  result  was,  that  previously  self- 
subeistent  offices  were  absorbed  by  the  corpora- 
tion  with  which  the  benefice  was  united,  and 
which  also  assumed  the  duties  of  those  offices ; 
thus  a  paroekua  prineipalia  was  obliged  to  di» 
charge  the  cure  of  souls,  by  a  vicar  whom  he 
appointed  with  the  bishop's  confirmation.  Upon 
this  vicar  devolved  the  cura  animarum  aetualiat 
whilst  the  monasterv,  Ac.,  only  held  the  cura 
habitualia.  For  such  cases  the  canonical  pre* 
cepts  often  urge  the  appointments  of  perpetual 
vicars,  though  only  temporary  vicars  were  fre* 
quently  appointed,  or  the  duties  left  merely  to 
members  of  the  order  not  residing  in  the  parish. 
— Essentially  different  from  these  i^^sno^'ure,  or 
utroque  jure^  incorporations,  were  those  unions 
of  benefices  with  spirit,  corpor.  which  related 
only  to  temporalities,  often  wled  incorp.  quoad 
temporalia,  in  which  merely  the  property  wan 
transferred,  and  the  right  to  its  revenues,  on 
condition  that  the  incumbent  of  the  benefioe 
was  paid  portio  congrva.  In  this  case  the  apiri* 
tualia  continued  as  before,  and  the  Bishop  ap» 
pointed  a  person  proposed  by  the  monastery, 
&c.,  to  the  office.  Such  clergymen,  though 
really  peurochi,  were  called  vicarii,  were  per« 
petual,  and  subject  only  to  the  Bishop  (c.  1,  X. 
De  capdiia  monarch..  III.,  37 ;  e.  un.  DecapelL 
monach.  in  VI.,  III.,  18).  The  Council  of  Trent 
took  action  against  tne  many  abuses  whioh 
sprang  out  of  these  unions  (a.  7,  c.  7,  De  reform, ; 
cf.  a.  24,  c.  13 ;  a.  7,  De  reform,  e.  6).  Since 
then  the  evil  has  abated  (see  Nkllir,  Diaa.  de 
genuina  idea  et  aignia  parochialUaiia  primiiiva 
^uaque  p^ncipio  incorp.,  and  E^juadem  Diaa.  de 
jurtbua  parocni,  Soc.,  in  Schmidt,  I%ea.  jur.  eect., 
VI.,  441,  Ac.).  Wassbrschlibbit.* 

Independents,  or  OongregationaUata,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  are  those  who  hold  that  any 
number  of  Christians,  who  may  associate  for 
worship  and  religious  transactions,  constitute  a 
Church,  with  full  authority  for  self-government 
independently  of  any  higher  court,  and  for  the 
discharge  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions.— Ori^'fi 
and  fundamental  doctrinea.  The  fierce  perse- 
cutions waged  against  the  Puritans  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  drove  many  Presbyterians  to 
Holland.  There,  sore  with  the  violence  at- 
tempted against  their  consciences  under  episoo- 
{ml  authority,  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  their 
eader,  Robert  Brown  (see  Art.),  that  every  con- 
gregation was  an  independent  society,  not  subject 
to  any  higher  eool.  authority,  whether  of  bishops, 
councils,  presbyteries,  or  synods.  After  Brown's 
seoessioo,  this  party  found  a  better  leader  in 
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John  Bobimont  who  tomewhat  restrioied  the 
principle  of  IndependeDce,  and  better  organiied 
the  party.  Previously,  the  congregation,  after 
due  consultation,  decided  all  questions  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority,  even  electing  ministers  in  that 
vay ;  Robinson  had  some  rales  adopted,  requir- 
ing certain  qualifications  in  persons  elected  to 
ehurcb  offices.  Brown,  embittered  by  intoler- 
ance, had,  with  no  less  bigotry,  denounced  all 
other  forms  of  Church  government  as  antichris- 
tian  ;  Robinson,  whilst  regarding  his  own  form 
aa  most  apostolical,  recognised  others,  also,  as 
allowable.  This  broad  concession  involved  the 
principle  of  perfect  toleration.  Early  in  the 
17th  cent,  the  name  "Brownist"  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  Independentt,  favored  by  declarations 
of  Robinson  in  an  apologetic  work:  **Coeium 
fuenUibet  partieularem  esae  Mam^  inUgram  et 
perfedam  ecel,  ex  suis  pcaiibut  confUuUem  im- 
mediate et  INDBPBNDSNTKV  (quood  olioM  ecd.) 
mib  ipeo  Christo ;"  but  this  name  first  became 
general  when  the  Independents  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  17tb  cent 
—by  which,  however,  they  and  the  Episcopar 
liana  became  very  obnoxious,  so  that  the  Inde- 
pendents then  usually  styled  themselves  Caft- 
gregaiionaliste.  Although  single  congregations 
gradually  approximated  other  Prot  churches  in 
their  forms  and  regulations,  the  maintenanee  of 
independence,  and  the  rejection  of  established 
oreeas,  continued  to  be  their  distinctive  charao* 
teristic.  They  use  no  liturgical  forms,  and  the 
only  bond  of  union  between  the  members  of 
each  congregation,  is  faith  in  the  (Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  The  consociation  of  several 
eongregations,  or  their  representatives,  to  oon- 
Mder  matters  of  general  interest,  is  not  forbid- 
den by  them,  but  the  acts  of  such  assemblies 
hare  no  binding  authority. 

History.  —  Henry  Jacw,  a  friend  and  fellow- 
believer  of  Robinson's,  returned  to  England  in 
1616,  and  organised  some  Puritans  into  the 
first  Independent  congregation,  after  the  model 
of  the.  English  congregations  in  Holland.  Jacob 
became  its  pastor.  For  twenty  years  it  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  State  church,  as  its  meet-' 
ings  were  held  in  different  private  families.  At 
length  a  spy  of  the  B,  of  London  detected  them ; 
several  members  were  imprisoned,  others  fled 
to  New  England.  Soon,  however,  views  eo  con- 
sonant with  the  dominant  opinions  of  those 
tames,  found  other  advocates.    In  1040,  a  con- 

Segation  discovered  in  the  house  of  Stephen 
ore  was  brought  to  trial.  The  members  con- 
fessed that  they  acknowledged  Christ  as  the 
only  head  of  the  Church,  and  denied  the  right 
of  any  temporal  power  to  bind  the  conscience. 
But  so  mighty  had  the  current  become  in  favor 
of  such  sentiments,  that  a  confession  which,  but 
a  year  previously,  would  have  coat  a  man  hia 
ears  (Nbal,  Ilist.  of  the  Puritans,  II.,  398),  was 
now  made  with  impunity.  The  meetings  mul- 
tiplied. It  was  found  that  their  forms  of  wor- 
ship, &c.,  agreed  essentially  with  those  of  other 
Protestant  churches.  They  observed  the  sacra- 
ments, preached,  read  the  Scriptures,  had  pas- 
tors, rating  elders,  ^.,  like  others.  During  the 
straggles  of  Parliament  with  the  King  and 
Church,  the  Independents  increased,  especially 


aa  Cronwell  and  Milkon  wers  UMBg&Brid- 
berente.  But  hittoriaaa  like  Clarendsa  k  6a 
^aa  injnatiee  in  charging  them  witfa  opnd* 
tiOD  to  all  civil  authority,  with  tresMi»blth> 
airea  and  aehemea,  and  widi  the  death  of  (Mi 
I.    Theae  aocuaationa  are  prompted  bj  Boaifb 
and  hierarchical  predileetiona,wbicli  call  k» 
union  of  Church  and  State,  whilst  Independsa 
maintain  that  the  civil  and  efRiitaal  nrordi 
ahonld  be  in  different  hands.    Foraall;  to  i» 
claim  such  accuaationa,  the  Congregiliooiusi 
aocietiea  in  and    about  London  pobliibed  i 
aolemn  Declaration,  in  1647,  aettiof^  forth  tbeii 
prtnciplea  aa  being  eapeciaJly  in  foil  humnaj 
and  good  cittsenahip.    That  most  Indepeodtsa 
aided  with  Cromwell  and  favorvd  extrenie  mei> 
aorea  ia  not  to  be  denied,  but  their  views  wtn 
those  of  but  private  individoala;  as  a  bodjtlK; 
had  no  political  creed,  and  aeveral  of  tindr 
clergymen  petitioned  Fairfax  on  behalf  of  tki 
King  (NiaIh  III.,  537,  &&). — Under  Croovtti'f 
Protectorate,  their  number  and  iafloeneegRt 
rapidly,  many  prominent  and  leemed  menj«i- 
ing  them,  whom  Cromwell  appointed  to  impoTV 
ant  poets  in  CoUegea  and  Oniveraitiefl.  Tb^ 
now  began  to  feel  the  need  of  nnion  tsmi 
themselvea.    An  aaaembly  waa  held  in  the  Sir 
voy,  attended  by  the  miuiaters  and  Mmnof&d 
more    than  a  hundred  oongregationa,  vbid 
adopted,  Oct.   12,   1658,  a  few  weeks  beftia 
Cromwell's  death,  a  Confeaaion  of  Futb  isi 
Discipline,  entitled,  a  "  Declaration."   But  tj 
aave  their  principle  of  independence,  thia  deeb 
ration  waa  not  inveated  with  binding  ejM^ 
cal  authority ;  and  to  guard  against  all  hi{> 
archival  aehemea,  it  waa  enacted,  that  no  ^ 
ahould  be  ordained  withoot  having  a  call  t} 
aome  particular  congregation.    They  used  sia^ 
lar  precautiona  againat  all  civil  interfereooea 
Church  mattera,  excepting  when  ChrisnanMCfr 
tiea  were  guilty  of  eivil  diaturbancea. — WhiiM 
Independenta  may  boaat  of  having  eatablislM 
the  principle  of  ecd.  aelf-govemment,  it  dbs 
be  conceded  to  their  honor,  that  thej  w^ 
abuaed  civil  power  for  porpoeea  of  intoleraitf. 
but  that  in  an  age  when  religious  penecotki 
and  oppreaaion  were  thought  obli^torj,  ti>? 
aacredly  maintained  liberty  of  cooacience.  ^ooi 
individoala,  indeed,  may  have  cherished  b»pt2 
of  aeouring  general  aaaent  to  their  views  (u 
Milton,  in  hia  remarkable  treatiae  on  the  be*> 
meana  of  getting  rid  of  hirelinga,  1659).^ 
such  viewa  were  not  general,  and  only  excise 
the  wrath  of  Epiaoopaliana,  who,  on  the  m^'^ 
tion  of  the  Stewarts,  had  the  Act  of  Unifom^ 
paaaed,  1662  (BeeEnglaitd,  Church  of).  Afi<a.«( 
uf  peraecution  now  opened  upon  all  I)is8entr^ 
their  meetinga  were  prohibited  by  the  m^'^ 
Conventicle-actt  and  offendera  were  impns>'e''' 
and  fined.    Thouaanda  fled  to  New  hogU'^ 
and  there  founded  congregationa  wholly  od  \^' 
own  principlea,  and  were  lealous  in  epretdj: 
the  Goapel  among  the  Indiana.     Here  tb?- 
viewa  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  ^^ 
State  became  a  fundamental  principle  uf  v 
government     They  formed  aaaociations,  <>^' 
poaed  of  aeveral  congregationa  within  ceru-' 
geographical  limita;  theae  held  annual  meetit>.'^ 
conaiating  of  the  clergymen  and  lay  deleg^^^ 
at  which  they  oonaulted  together  upon  nti^ 
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general  interest,  and,  in  an  advisory  way, 
ctimniended  suitable  measures  fur  the  adop- 
in  of  the  congregations.  The  several  associa- 
ms  have  specific  terms  of  membership,  for 
otection  against  irregularities  in  doctrine  and 
actice ;  thus  approximating  to  Presbyterian- 
n.  From  New  England  they  have  spread  to 
e  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
unded  numerous  congregations  there.  Seve- 
l  of  the  most  distinguished  colleges  of  the 
nited  States  were  founded  by  them  (Yale,  Am- 
rst,  Harvard  Dniirersity,  «c.),  and  continue 
ider  their  patronage. — After  the  expulsion  of 
le  Stuarts,  whose  Csesareopnpistic  despotism 
used  many  persons  to  join  the  Independents, 
ej  were  finally  granted  full  liberty  by  the 
)leration  Act  of  William  of  Orange,  1689. 
nee  then  they  have  rapidly  spread  in  England, 
beir  active  seal  for  the  spread  of  the  Qospel, 
id  the  advancement  of  Christian  culture  among 
1  nations,  has  won  for  them  universal  admira- 
)n  and  esteem.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ety  owes  them  its  origin,  and  many  other 
iiristian  enterprises,  of  the  most  extensive  use- 
Iness,  have  been  suggested,  or  sustained,  by 
eir  beneficence.  Dr.  O.  Wbbbr.* 

Index  librormn  prohibitomm,  is,  in  the 

Ornish  Church,  the  list  of  such  books  as  are 
rbidden  to  be  read,  on  account  of  doctrines  in 
em  hostile,  or  thought  hostile,  to  that  Church. 
rem  the  name,  the  Index  would  be  a  product 
'  the  16th  cent.,  but  the  prohibition  of  such 
>ok8  sprang  up  with  the  pretensions  of  Rom. 
iohops  and  Popes  to  supreme  power.  Indeed, 
necessarily  associates  itself  with  the  idea  of 
te  universal  Catholic  Church,  out  of  which 
ere  is  no  salvation.  The  full  development  of 
is  idea  by  Cyprian  (/.  E,  Huther,  Cyprian's 
ehre  v.  d.iCirche,  Ilamb.  u.  Gotha,  1839,)  led 
the  belief  that  unity  in  doctrine  was  essential 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  that  every  real 
'  seeming  variation  from  received  doctrine 
U8t  be  rejected  as  heresy.  All  speculations, 
lerefore,  and  every  spirit  of  inquiry,  have  ever 
«Q  regarded  by  the  hierarchy  as  its  dangerous 
es.  At  first,  heathen  and  Jewish  works  were 
mdcmned  (see  even  Cone.  Oarih.t  a.  400,  can. 
\)t  then  burnt.  Next  the  writings  of  heretics 
IS  Arius)  were  burnt ;  and  this  continued  to 
i  done  from  the  5th  cent.  And  as  books  of 
sretics  were  published  also  with  eccl.  titles,  the 
post,  canons  of  the  5th  and  6th  cents,  (c.  60) 
)mmanded  such  offences  to  be  punished  with 
(pulsion.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira  (813) 
ireatened  those  with  an  anathema  who  should 
rculate  condemned  books.  At  this  time, 
[ready,  it  had  become  customary  to  forbid 
iading  books  which  priests  pronounced  bereti- 
il»  and  to  regard  the  offender  as  guilty  of  the 
eresy  taught  in  the  book:  Above  all,  transla- 
ons  of  the  Bible  were  thought  pernicious, 
hus  Gregory  VII.  (1080),  in  a  letter  to  Wratis- 
iw  of  Bohemia  (Mansi,  CoUeci,,  XX.,  296); 
nd  though  Innoc.  III.  (Epist,  lib.  II.,  ep.  141, 
•  1199.)  says  searching  the  Scriptures  is  not  to 
^  censured,  he  adds :  Tania  est  aivinos  Ser,  pro- 
undilas,  ut  non  solum  simplices  d  illiieraii,  sed 
*i(ifn  prudentes  et  docti  non  plene  suMeiani  ad 
Mt««  intdHgerUiam  indagandam.^-^Jhde  reete 
^uU  olim  in  Uge  divina  stahUum,  tU  bestia,  qucc 


montem  iiiiqerit^  lapidetur;  ne  vidilicd  simplez 
aUquis  indoetus  prasaumat  et  suhlimitaiem  Ser, 
s,  pertingere  vel  diam  aliis  prcedicare.  The  fre- 
quent attacks  made  upon  immoral  Popes,  and 
upon  the  hierarchy  in  general,  led  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Bible  along  with  heretical  books. 
Tbe  Cone,  Totosanum  (1229)  issued  the  decree 
(c.  14)  which  expressly  forbade  laymen  possessing 
it  (Hegelmaier,  Gesch.  d.  Bibelverbots :  Ulm, 
1783,  p.  123.  See  BibU,  Heading  of,  ice,).  When 
the  Inquisition  arose,  it  obtained  control  of  this 
matter,  and  the  Cone.  Biietrense  {12^  \  Mansi^ 
I.  c,  Bd.  23,  p.  724,)  speaks  in  general  (c.  36) 
of  theological  works,  which  laymen  and  clergy- 
men were  forbidden  to  have.  But  the  more  seal 
the  Papacy  showed  against  such  works,  the 
more  was  it  resisted,  especially  by  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Reformation,  whose  writings 
threatened  to  sever  its  life-chord.  A  Synod  of 
London  (1408)  forbade  the  reading  of  Wickltffe's 
writings,  unless  previously  approved,  and  those 
of  Hus  were  thought  entirely  heretical.  The 
evil  increai>ed  with  the  invention  of  printing,  as 
Alox.  VI.  (Ratnald,  Annul,  ad  a.  1501,  no.  36) 
complains;  and  Leo  X.,  at  s.  10  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (May  4,  1515,)  ordered,  in  the  decree 
**  Liter  solicitudines,"  that  no  book  should  be 
printed  without  the  approbation  of  a  bishop, 
legate,  or  the  Inquisition,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication ;  a  book  otherwise  published  should  be 
confiscated  and  burnt. —  The  Reformation,  in 
spite  of  prohibitions,  produced  and  circulated 
many  books  pernicious  to  the  papacy.  This 
trouble  had  reached  its  climax  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvnin,  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  pre- 
pared and  published  an  index  of  such  books 
(1546)  as  were  thought  dangerous.  A  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1550;  meanwhile  the  papal 
legate  in  Venice,  John  ddla  Casa,  also  published 
an  index  ( 1549 ;  see  Sehellhorn's  ErgOtsIichk., 
II.,  3).  During  the  suspension  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Paul  IV.  (1557)  directed  a  special  con- 
gregation to  issue  a  new  index  of  forbidden 
books,  which  is  properly  the  first  official  Index 
libr.proh.  of  the  Romish  Church,  entitled:  Index 
auctorum  et  librorum,  qui  ianqnam  heeretiei  aut 
suapecti  aut  perversi  ab  Officio  S.  R.  InquisU. 
reprobantvr  et  in  universa  Christiana  republica 
ifUerdicuntur,,  Rom.,  1557;  enlarged  (1559)  by 
Vergerius,  whilst  Paul  (1558)  forbade  all  Romish 
theologians  and  scholars  to  read  such  heretical 
books  as  had  been  previously  allowed ;  but  this 
was  little  heeded,  even  in  Italy.  There  most 
of  the  prohibited  books  were  burnt  (see  Nat. 
Coves,  Hist,  sui  temp.,  lib.  XL,  Venet.,  1581,  p. 
263).  Those  which  Paul's  index  prohibited 
were  mainly  such  as  defended  the  autonomy  of 
the  State  against  Papal  aggressions,  the  supreme 
authority  o? Councils,  and  episcopal  prerogatives, 
or  assailed  the  general  and  special  pretensions 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  Index  divided  the  authors 
of  prohibited  books  into  three  classes:  1)  those 
whose  books  were  entirely  forbidden  ;  2)  those 
bome  of  whose  books  were  prohibited;  3)  all 
anonymous  books  after  1519.  It  closed  with  a 
list  of  62  publishers  of  heretical  books.  The 
reading  of  these  books  was  punished  with  the 
ban  and  disgrace. — ^The  Council  of  Trent,  at  its 
18th  session,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  new  Index.    This  committee,  however,  re- 
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ported,  at  the  25th  eeseion,  thnt  it  was  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion,  and  recommended 
that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  Pope.  Accordingly 
PiuH  V.  issued  a  new  Index,  based  on  that  of 
Paul  IV.,  but  extended  by  the  addition  of  10 
rules,  which  the  Trent  committee  had  followed. 
This,  often  erroneously  called  Index  TVidentinuM, 
was  published  in  accordance  with  the  bull 
Dominici  gregis  custodies  (March  24,  1564),  for 
the  government  of  all  Christendom,  but  was 
never  received  in  Qer many,  France,  or  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  most  important  of  the  10  rules 
relates  to  translations  of  the  Bible.  By  the  3d 
rule,  the  translation  of  the  eccl.  writings  of  con- 
demned authors  are  so  far  allowed  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  contrary  to  Romish  doctrines; 
translations  of  the  Old  Test,  to  be  used  by  the 
learned  only  by  consent  of  the  Bishop,  and  then 
non  tanquam  aacro  iextu  uiafUur,  Iranslations 
of  the  New  Test.,  by  authors  of  the  first  class, 
are  wholly  prohibited.  The  laity  were  allowed, 
by  rule  4,  to  use,  by  permission  of  the  Bishop 
(»r  Inquisition,  only  approved  versions.  Rule 
10  confirms  the  regulation  of  Leo  X«  This 
Index  was  published  in  Rome  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  1564,  then,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Qref:, 
XIII.,  Sixtus  v.,  Clem.  VIII.  (1595).  Sixtus  V. 
also  app)inted  a  congregation  to  prepare  the 
Index  libr,  expurgdndarumt  or  expurgaiorius,  a 
list  of  books  from  which  offensive  passages  had 
been  expunged,  first  published  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba :  Index  expurg.  Zi6r.,  ^t  hoc  sceculo 
prodieruntf  Antv.,  1751;  Dublin,  by  Milliken  & 
Son,  1837.  Several  similar  works  subsequently 
appeared  in  Spain  and  Italy,  among  them  one 
by  J.  M«  Brasichellen,  or  Brasichelli.  aided  bv 
the  Domin.  Thos.  Malvenda  (Rom.,  1607),  which 
was  itself  placed  on  the  prohibited  list.  The 
Spanish  Inquisitor-General,  Antonio  a  Sotoma- 
jor,  issued  one  prized  for  its  completeness: 
Novisa.  libr.  prohib,  et  expurg.  Index,  Madr., 
1648.  The  Rom.  Index  was  ngain  published  in 
1819,  but  it  is  continually  receiving  additions. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Index  still  exists  in 
Rome,  but  its  influence,  even  in  Italy,  is  feeble. 
Maria  Theresa  forbade  the  publication  of  the 
R«>m.  Index  in  Austria,  and  in  Germany  the 
special  privilej^e  of  the  Government  is  necessary 
to  its  publication  (see  Peignot,  Diction,  critique 
Utiir,  et  bibliogr,,  Ac,  Par.,  1806). 

Nkudbckbr.* 
IndifferenoOi  religious  (indifferentismue),  is 
among  the  chief  evils  connected  with  the  history 
of  Christianity,  and  claims  consideration  in  po- 
lemic, moral,  and  pastoral  theology.  Assuming 
various  forms,  often  confounded  with  true  faith, 
so  far  as  this  tolerates  fanaticism,  itself  devoid 
of  truth,  for  there  can  be  no  sincere  neutrality 
in  Religion,  it  exhibits  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy religious  maladies  of  our  day.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  Church  has  constantly  com- 
plained against  this  evil  (see  Danz,  Universal- 
Vorterb.  d.  theol.  Literut.,  449,  and  the  suppl., 
54).  It  has  even  been  favored  by  orthodox  the- 
ologians. Buddeus  (inatU,  iheol.  dogm.,  p.  60, | 
distinguishes  between  indiff.  universalis  ana 
partiadaris.  The  former  regards  all  religions 
alike,  because  it  believes  in  none  (atheism),  or 
only  in  a  natural  religion  (naturalism);  the 
latter  considers  the  differences  of  the  various 


sects  as  unimportant,  jamblea  together  citb? 
all  or  raoMt  of  them,  or  at  least  acvoal,  «kik 
it  accepts  revealed    religion.      Others  disc» 
guish   between  gross  and  subtle  iodiffereaee:  { 
the  one  regarding  each  religioo  as  safideat '.   . 
salvation,  the  other  considering  it  inuas^k 
to  what  Christian  sect  a  person  may  b^&g.— 
Rein  hard  (Moral,  I.,  752,)  reckons  indiSem-r 
among  the  general  failings  of  conscieoce,  a: : 
distinguishes  between  infidelity,  levity,  txhl  ir 
difference:   the  first  professes  to  have  iBTev'' 
gated  the  subject;  the  second  carelessly  de^llst^ 
all  investigation,  either  from  predominant  vorii- 
liness,  or  pride ;  the  third  regards  religios  <.l  < 
for  some  external   advantages  which  maj  U 
gained  from  it. — But  all  these  definition!  cc- 
sider  indifference,  not  as  holdini;  against  iv- 
gion  per  se,  but  against  the  differences  exi«:>: 
among  the  various  confessions  or  sects.    Ici.- 
ference  is  a  disinclination  to  wbat  is  esseBtiai.; 
religious  in  those  diversities,  from  an  svovvC 
preference  for  what  is  religious  oatf^deof  tbii, 
a  religion  consisting  in  having  no  religion,  '^i 
must,  however,  distinguish  disregard  for  wb* 
senUal  religious  distinctions,  out  of  regard  u 
what  is  essential,  from  actual  indiflTerence.  b 
this  view,  not  everything  is  indiflTerence  wki^ 
is  condemned  as  such.    The  manner  in  vbi 
Christ's  disciples  treated  some  precepts,  seesK 
to  the  Pharisees  like  indifference ;  and  the  b.^ 
evangelical  union  sentiments  of  our  day  an  i^ 
nounced  by  bigoted  confession alism  BMindJS^y 
ence.    It  is  impossible  to  consider  real  inirfe" 
ence  as  wholly  an  exaggerated  regard  for  vr^ 
is  essential  in  distinction  from  what  is  ud«kc^- 
tial.    This  advocacy  of  what  is  essential  orij 
is  the  deadly  foe  of  fanaticism  ;  whilst  real  b- 
difference   is   but   an  alter  ego   of   fanattciso 
(NiTZSCH,  System,  p.  39).    Indeed,    the  ma 
prominent  indifference  cannot  establish  iistJ 
without  fanaticism.    The  phantom   of  a  kl 
natural  coldness  of  man  towards   religios  >^ 
towards  religious  diversities,  contradicts  th«£i^ 
that  man's  religious  consciousness  cannot  ?r 
externalised.    Apparent  indiff.  in  such  cases  is 
always  produced  by  a  secret  aversion  or  sttn.*- 
tion,  infidelity  or  superstition,  fanatical  bso?*: 
or  love.      Fanaticism  directs   its    indifferent 
against  the  inner  sanctuary  and  sole  foundsik 
of  religion,  by  blindly  contending  for  the  i>^ 
lated  outer  sanctuary  and  its  diversiUes ;  blisck 
because  the  outer  sanctuary  is  desecrated  .; 
severing  it  from  the  inner.    Indifference  aso.^ 
the  outer  sanctuary,  the  manifestation,  es:^' 
lishment,  and  distinctions  of  faith,  becao^  - 
has  fanatically  embraced  tL  faith  of  its  owm  ivu 
supposed  to  be  harmonious,  unique,  and  cc^ 
versal.     In  the  sphere  of  natural  religion,  or  i' 
the  lowest  grade  of  religious  life,  indiff.  appeit*' 
mainly  as  stupidity,  with  regard  to  the  ht^^' 
import  of  religious  traditions  and  usages.    A& 
here,  through  the  ever-varying  religious  forr* 
of  Fetichism,  it  may  sink  into  full  barbarua: 
and  want  of  religion.     But  the  same  holds  • 
the  relapse  of  the  "Alleinslehre"  to  a  posit:: 
back  of  the  symbolical  forms  of  primitive  nKm- 
theism,  of  that  doctrine  regarded  as  a  religi.: 
for  as  a  philosophy  it  is  not  stationary,  wl  r- 
efforts  may  be  salutary.    In  the  sphere  of  1^ 
religion  (including  the  medisBval  Churoh),  ia^- 
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'ence  tarns  from  positive  traditions  and  defi* 
:ioti8,  to  seek  the  essentialH  of  reli|i;iun  in  a 
titious  natural  religion.  Thus  the  Israelites, 
Iti  n|r  between  two  opinions,  fell  into  Baalism ; 
e  sun  Beenied  to  them  a  fi;eneral  object  of  human 
lif^iousness.  Medisdvtil  humanism  (so  far  as 
leTt  the  line  of  churcblines:*,)  spread  itself  in 
is  form,  from  the  time  of  Alex.  Comnenos,  over 
e  Western  Church. — Whether  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  of  faith,  indiff.  can  assume  a  higher 
rm ,  18  the  main  Question.  Usually  the  contest 
^re  is  between  the  remains  of  a  legal  indiff., 
e.,  naturalism,  and  those  of  a  fanatically  legal 
rclestasticism.     But  when  infidelity  entfeavors 

exhibit  itself  as  indiff.  over  against  developed 
hurch  faith,  it  becomes  mythological  in  its 
larauter;  that  is,  whiUt  adopting  the  original, 
indamental  idea  of  Christianity,  it  regards  all 
istorical  developments  of  that  idea  as  equally 
lytliical,  and  entitled  respectively,  therefore, 
>  no  exclusive  consideration.  It  may,  indeed, 
sen  me  various  forms,  opposing  the  letter  of  the 
•ible  to  Confessions,  ur  it  may  oppose  those 
onreseions  as  laws  to  the  entire  fulness  of 
burchlyand  Christian  liTe.  But  here,  again, 
;s  mythologism  comes  into  play.  Belief  in  the 
>ttcr  of  the  Bible,  alone,  makes  the  entire 
ihurch  a  myth;  and  abstract  confessionalism 
lalces  a  myth  of  the  Church  of  the  present  and 
a  tore,  and  of  the  great  saying :  "  There  shall  be 
ne  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  It  is  true,  indiff. 
a  ay  adopt  a  negative,  mawkish,  syncretistic 
mionisro ;  but  thirt  then  will,  in  its  essence, 
.Iwayfl  flow  in  with  mythologism  or  literalism. 
len.1  union,  however,  holds  the  same  relation  to 
D difference  as  faith  to  infidelity. 

J.  P.  Lanqi.* 

Xndnlffeiices. — The  granting  of  indulgences 
s  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Romish  Church. — 
tA  sacrament  of  penance  includes,  besides  con- 
riiio  cordis  and  eonfessio  oris,  a  saiiafaciio,  con- 
listing  of  good  tDorks,  by  doing  which  the  peni- 
ent  compensates  for  past  sins.  The  ancient 
liBcipline  of  that  Church  was  so  stereotyped  in 
*e^ard  to  the  manner  of  these  penances,  that  the 
neasure  of  satisfaction  was  determined  solely 
>y  the  time  of  their  duration.  But,  gradually, 
>il primages  and  attendance  at  a  newly*conse- 
srated  church,  were  also  regarded  as  penances 
c.  14,  X.,  de  pcenii,  et  remiss,,  5,  38),  and  espe- 
nally  almsgiving.  Thus  arose  the  practice  of 
•om routing  penances  for  money,  the  amount 
r>eing  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  penitent. 
Penitentials  of  the  0th  cent  are  full  of  such 
zotntnutations. — The  doctrine  of  induigences  was 
&rst  developed  by  scholastic  theology,  on  the 
Uueifl  of  that  system  of  commutation,  completed 
by  Thorn,  Aquinas,  and  retained,  unaltered,  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (see  Gieskler's  Eccl.  Hist., 
gg  35,  81). — It  distinguishes  the  nahiraZ  conse- 
quences of  sins  from  their  penalties,  and  these 
are  partly  temporal  and  partly  eternal.  After 
sin  is  committed,  those  penalties  are  irrevocably 
incurred.  True,  the  Christian  has  obtained 
justification  in  baptism,  and  thus  secured  the 
possibility  of  esca]>ing  both  kinds  of  penalties ; 
but  confession,  satisfaction,  and  absolution,  se- 
cure only  the  remission  of  the  sin  and  its  eternal 
penalty,  whil»t  the  lemporal  penalties  incurred 
still  remain  (Trideni,,  s,  C,  deer,  dejustijic.,  c,  10. 


and  can,  30,  eod,y  These  include  the  chastise- 
ments which  Goa  inflicts  either  on  earth  or  in 
purgatory,  before  ho  admits  sinners  as  purified 
into  heaven,  the  censures  and  punishments 
which  the  Church  imposes,  and  finally  penances 
themselves.  It  is  for  the  remission  of  these  the 
Church  claims  power,  because,  with  the  power 
of  the  keys,  she  claims  to  have  received  a  gene- 
ral authority  over  the  sins  of  the  faithful,  and, 
with  this,  power  to  remit  them.  Trent  («.  25, 
de  indulg,)  hurls  an  anathema  against  all  who 
deny  this  power.  Of  course,  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  power,  but  the  Romish 
Church  argues  that,  as  in  receiving  the  power 
of  the  keys,  such  penalties  were  not  specifically 
excepted,  and  as  the  nature  of  both  temporal 
and  eternal  punishments  is  the  same,  power  to 
remit  ecclesiastical  (not  natural]  penalties  must 
belong  to  her ;  to  this  it  is  added  that  the  decree 
of  Trent  essentially  approximates  to  the  Protest- 
ant view,  which  denies  the  Church  only  the 
power  of  remitting  divine  penalties.  In  this 
sense,  Pius  VI.,  Const,  Avtores  Jidei,  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  the  opinion  of  the  epi^ 
copalists,  who  allow  indulgence  only  in  the  way 
of  remitting  penances.  Those  alone  who  are  in 
purgatory  are  admitted  to  be  beyond  eccl.  jurie- 
diction,  so  that  in  regard  to  them  indulgence 
cannot  be  granted  as  a  judicial  pardon ;  but  as 
the^  continue  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
it  IS  bestowed  per  modum  suffragii  (Aliz« 
Halks,  summa,  p.  4,  Q.  23,  art,  2,  membr,  5 ; 
Th.  Aquin.,  summa  svppL,  p.  3,  Q.  25,  c.  28,  X., 
de  sent,  excomm,^  5,  39 ;  Bbnxd.  XIV.,  in  eonstU, 
a.  1749 ;  BuUar.  Bened.,  Tom.  3.  p.  87,  {  14).— 
But  were  such  penalties  gratuitously  remitted, 
the  divine  justice  would  bs  violated,  which  de- 
mands proper  satisfaction  for  every  sin  (Trent, 
s,  6,  deer,  ae  justif.,  c,  14).  But  this  requires 
that  good  works  bo  regaitled  as  opus  operatum^ 
.which  renders  substitution  possible,  i.  e.,  viear 
rious  satisfaction,  a  doctrine  supposed  to  be 
found  in  Origen  {horn,  in  ntim.,  n,  22 ;  Exhort, 
ad  martyr,;  Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  c,  36,  Ac).  And 
with  this  is  connected  their  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints:  Christ  and  the  saints  per- 
formed more  good  works  than  were  necessary ; 
this  thesaurus  meritorum,  thes,  supererogationis 
perfectorum,  is  available  for  the  entire  Church 
to  which  they  belonged ;  only,  the  Pope  has  the 
dispensation  of  them  in  his  hands.  This  com- 
pletes the  idea  of  Indulgence.  And  this  com- 
pletion of  the  idea  we  owe  to  A)ex.  Hales 
(t  1245)  (see  Extrav,  eomm.,  c,  2,depoenit.  et  re- 
miss., 5,  9.  Trent,  s,  14,  de  peenit,,  c.  S). — The 
measure  of  those  grants  is  mostly  fixed  oy  days, 
months,  and  years ;  though  sometimes  indulgen- 
tia  plenaria  is  bestowed.  The  relation  of  indul- 
gence to  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  also 
seen  in  this,  that  whoever  would  obtain  it  must 
confess,  so  that  it  is  still  annexed  to  satis/dctio. 
And  this  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  its  useful- 
ness ( Tid.  s,  2o,  dec,  de  indulg.). — Besides,  the 
Romish  Church  always  makes  indulgence  de- 
pendent upon  some  special  service,  participation 
in  missions,  the  worship  of  relics,  te,,  attend*' 
ance  at  church,  pilgrimages,  &c.  So  that  an 
indulgence  may  be  general,  or  local  (partieu-' 
laris).  The  most  general  is  that  of  the  Roman 
year  of  jubilee  (see  Art.). — A  general  indulgence 
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18  always  diiipensed  by  the  Pope;  partioalar 
indul^noes,  fall  or  partial,  may  be  granted  by 
many  places,  through  Papal  privilege,  at  times 
during  particular  festivals,  or  longer,  sometimes 
perpetually.  Such  indulgences  muNt  be  pub- 
fished  by  the  Biiibops  and  two  capitulars  <if  the 
diocese.  QucB^orea  elarmasynarum  are  abolished 
( Tid.  «.  21,  c.  9,  de  re/,).  In  the  management 
uf  this  department  of  latior,  the  Pope  is  assisted 
by  the  Congr,  cardinalium  de  inaulg,  et  aacr. 
reliqtnis.  In  a  subordinate  measure,  Bishopn 
also  have  jurisdiction  over  indulgences ;  at  the 
conHecratiun  of  churches  they  may  grant  them 
for  one  year ;  at  other  times  for  40  days.  This 
right  is  suspended  sede  vacanU,  but  papal  facul< 
ties  can  extend  it  (c.  14,  X.,  de  pnentt.  et  remiss, 
[5,  39],  c,  1.  3,  in  eod,  in  VP.  [5,  10],  Bened. 
A I  v.,  de  synod,  dicsces,,  lib.  2,  c.  9,  n.  7).  In 
granting  breves  of  indulgence,  the  permission 
of  the  civil  government  is  always  necessary  — 
(Pbrjcanioks,  K.-recht,  2,  403;  Ahort,  de  ori- 
ffine^  progressu,  valore  et  fruciu  indulg.,  Aug, 
Vindeb.t  1735,  fol.;  J.  B.  IJirschsr,  die  Lehre 
Ton  Ablass.  Tub..  1844,  Aufl.  5).       Mejkr.* 

Inhnitanoo. — As,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  distributed  among 
the  several  tribes,  and  then  again  subdivided 
among  the  respcfitive  families  of  each  tribe,  as 
a  perpetual  inheritance  (Lev.  25 :  13, 23 ;  Numb. 
27^:  1,  Ac.;  32  ;  18;   33  :  54;  34  :  14;  cf.  Ps. 
16  :  5),  so  each  individual  of  God's  people  ob- 
tained a  heritage,   which  was  not,   however, 
properly  his  own,  but  God's,  to  whom  the  entire 
land  belonged.    Hence,  these  real  estate  inher- 
itances could  not  be  permanently  alienated,  but 
only  the  use  thereof  be  disposed  of  for  a  limited 
period ;  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  all  reverted  to  the 
original  owner,  or  his  heirs,  if  it  had  not  been 
previously  redeemed  (Lev.  25 ;  Ruth  4).     Thus 
we  can  see  how  such  property  came  to  be  sa- 
credly regarded,  so  that  a  genuine  Israelite,  like 
Naboth  (1  Rings  21  :Z,&c.;  cf.  2  Kings  9  :  10.) 
would  for  no  amount  part  with  his  inheritance. 
But  beeides  this  inheritance,  other  possessions 
might  be  acquired  (Josh.  14 :  G,  dxs. ;  24 :  30,  33; 
Numb.  33  :  o4).    But  all  such  property,  inclu- 
ding slaves  (Lev.  25 :  46),  passed,  at  the  father's 
death,  to  his  legitimate  sons,  the  first-born  re- 
ceiving a  double  portion,  and  providing  for  the 
widow,  unmarried  sisters,  and  younger  brothers 
rOen.  21 :  10 ;  31 :  14.  ftc.;  25 :  5 ;  24:  36 ;  Deut. 
21 :  17).    The  children  of  prostitutes  inherited 
Dothin|(  (Judges  11 :  2,  7).     This  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture was  legallv  protected  (Deut.  21 :  15), 
though  David  and  Kehoboam   disregarded  it 
(1  Kings  1  :  2 ;  2  Chron.  11  :  22) ;  it  might  also 
be  forfeited  (Gen.  25 :  31 ;  49 : 3 ;  48 : 5).    It  was 
an  exception  for  daughters  to  receive  real  estate 
|Jo8h.  15  :  18 ;  Job  42  :  15),  but  they  inherited 
It  when  there  were  no  sons ;  then  they  had  to 
marry  within  the  tribe,  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  the  family  inheritance  (Numb.  27  :  1,  &c,; 
36  :  1.  &c.;  Jush.  17  :  3 ;  1  Chron.  2:^  :  22;  Ruth 
4:1;  Tobit  6  :  12.     Jos.,  Autt,  4,  7,  5,  must 
allude  to  a  subsequent  modification  of  this  law. 
See  7^<isUh,  30  b.).    If  there  were  no  children, 
the  brother,  uncle,  or  nearest  relatives,  became 
the  heirs  fNumb.  27  :  9,  &c.;  cf.  Pbilo,  opp,, 
II.,  172  M.).     It  might  also  happen  that  a  faith- 
ful slave  became  the  heir,  either  by  marrying 


the  daughter,  or  by  being  adopted*  fte.  (1  (&ra. 
2:34,  Ac.;  Gen.  15:2,  Ao.;  cf.  Prov.  17:1   . 
and  30  :  23).    These  provisions  renderel  a  wil  I 
superfluous,  excepting  for   petaona]    amytui 
(Dent.  21  :  16),  henoe  there  is  no  word  fivi^ 
idea  in  ancient  Hebrew ;  for  the  phreee  in  2  Sao. 
17  :  23,  and  Isa.  38 :  1,  does   not  mmkn  tM 
making  of  a  will.    But  the  ease  was  ebaa|ei 
when  the  Jews  lost  their  coantrj,  which  r»> 
dered  great  modifications  of  exisling  laws  nsce^ 
sary,  or  entirely  annulled   tbem.     Then  vi3i 
became  common  (Jos.,  Anii.^  !?•  3,  2  ;  £.  J^  ^ 
2, 3),  though  with  such  restriccions  as  eoofonatfi 
them  to  Mosaic  precepts  (of.  Oal.  3  :  15 ;  HeK 
9  :  17);   they  were  called  ♦n*n»7  =  «-i>njr, 

by  the   Rabbins   HN'V-      TheVatber  lo'c: 

T  T  — 

also,  during  life,  make  a  partial  distribotiGn  U 
his  property  (Tub.  8  :  21 ;  Luke  15  :  12).  Coc 
tentions  about  an  inheritanee  also  occan^ti 
(Luke  12:  13,  &c.).  —  See  Ewald,  Alterth&a. 
Isr.,  p.  156,  &c ;  Saalschvvz,  boos.  Reeht,  t^, 

&C.).  RuSTSCHt.* 

Innocent  L— XUL,  Papss,  —  Innocest  U  t 

native  of  Albano,  the  son  of  one  obsoore  \w&^ 

centius,  succeeded  Anaatasius  I.,  May  18, 4tE 

The  powers  to  which,  at  so  earlj  a  date  oif  ifet 

Christian   Church,   he   laid    claim    as   Roast 

Bishop,  were  as  absolute  as  those  aeqoired  ^r 

his  later  predecessors,  and  by  dint  of  discretifia 

and  persevering  energy  he  adTanced  tbe  ss- 

thority  of  the  Roman  See  not  inooastderaUy 

A  short  time  after  his  election   he  gave  the 

churches  of  Eastern  Illyria  in  charge  of  ifai 

Bishop  Anysius  of  Thessalonia,    after  whoa 

death  Rufus  obtained  the  same  oflloe*  with  ^ 

express  understanding  that  he  should  hold  it 

as  vicar  and  legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff.    Is 

the  decretal,  addressed  by  Innocent  to  Yictriciis. 

Bishop  of  Rouen,  a  number  of  important  raks 

respecting  Chnn:h  discipline  were  laid  dows. 

In  the  first,  all  ordinations  of  Bishops  b»^ 

without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Me 

tropolitnn,  were  prohibited  as  nneanonicai ;  is 

the  second,  military  service  was  declared  inoiSB- 

patible  with  the  clerical  office ;  the  third  ese- 

ferred  on  the  provincial  bishops  exclusive  jeri^ 

diction  in  the  disputes  of  clergymen,  rcsenrisj 

the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Roman  See  in  imptai- 

ant  cases;  the  following  three  prescribed  tk 

dismissal  of  all  priests  that  had  b«en  married 

to  widows,  divorced  women,  or  ooneiibiaes :  of 

ninth  provided  that  priests  and  deacons,  aiV 

their  consecration,  shall   have   no    intereoam 

with  women.    In  the  decretal  addressed  (-l^o 

to  Ezuperius,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  Pope  i^ 

newed  the  prohibition  of  priest  marriage,  asi 

rebuked  the  practice  of  dealing  more  lenienti^ 

with  adulterous  men  than  with  adulterous  womefL 

In  the  year  404  the  Pope  was  requested  by  Afr 

gustine,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops  assembk^^ 

at  Carthage,  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  vie 

the  £mperor  Ilooorius  against  the  Donatiso 

and  this  Innocent  did  effectually.     He  also  ven 

earnestly  commended  the  cause  of  Chrj809tooi&- 

to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Rmpenr 

llonorius,  who,  after  fruitless   remonstrance* 

was  about  to  make  war  on  that  account  agtts*: 

his  brother  Aroadius,  when  the  invasion  of  Itsl; 

by  the  barbarians  diverted  him  from  that  par 
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)Qse.  Innoceot  now  renounced  all  connection 
ind  fellowship  with  the  enemie«  of  Chrjsotfto- 
nus;  but  the  statement  of  Baronius,  that  he  ex- 
communicated Arcadius  and  his  wife,  Eudozia, 
9  unfounded.  How  high  ground  Innocent  took 
D  the  assumption  of  power  over  all  Christendom, 
nay  be  seen,  indeed,  from  various  acts  of  his. 
[le  severely  censured  the  Macedonian  bishops 
'or  calling  in  questioq  what  had  been  settled  bj 
}apal  authority.  In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
)f  Antioch,  he  maintained  that  the  prerogatives 
>f  the  See  of  Antioch  were  not  owing  to  the 
nerits  of  the  city,  but  to  the  fact  that  Sl  Peter 
lad  ministered  there ;  and  were,  for  that  reason, 
lecond  only  to  those  of  Rome,  where  St  Peter 
inisbed  wnat  he  had  commenced  at  Antioch. 
.n  a  letter  addreesed  to  Decentius,  Innocent  de- 
clared unequivocally,  that  the  Western  churches 
vere  bound  to  conform  in  their  rites  and  ezer- 
uses  with  the  Roman  Church.  When  a  North 
ifrican  Council,  held  at  Carthage,  reported  to 
innocent  their  resolutions  about  some  doctrinal 
wntruversy,  with  the  request  to  accede  to  them, 
le  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  assert  the 
lopremacy  of  the  Roman  pontificate.  In  his 
mswer  (417)  he  ezpressed  himself  well  satisfied, 
hat,  by  submitting  the  subject  to  his  decision, 
he  Council  had  manifested  a  due  deference  to 
he  Apostolical  See.  Such  a  dependence  of  all 
Christian  churches  on  Rome  be  represented  as 
ndiKpensable  ft»r  the  establishment  of  general 
tiles  in  the  government,  and  the  preservation 
)f  unity  in  the  worship,  of  Christian  churches, 
is  to  the  subject-matter,  he  declared  his  entire 
ioncorrence  with  the  North  African  bishops  in 
ejecting  the  Pelagian  doctrines  about  the  re- 
ation  of  Nature  to  Grace.  It  should,  however, 
lot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  Innocent's  views 
m  this  subject  coincide  altogether  with  those 
»f  Augustine.  Neander  (Church  History,  II., 
I,  827)  remarks  that  Innocent,  making  the  com- 
nunicntion  of  Divine  Grace  depend  on  the 
vorth  of  the  individual,  differs,  in  a  material 
)oint,  from  St.  Augustine.  Innocent  ezcluded, 
>y  the  power  of  his  apostolical  authority,  Pela- 
pus  and  Ccelestinus,  with  their  followers,  from 
he  Church.  Shortly  before  bis  death  he  wrote 
wo  more  letters,  one  to  Jerome,  to  whom  he 
administered  consolation,  and  another  to  John, 
iishop  of  Jerusalem,  with  whom  he  remon- 
troted  for  abetting  the  sect  of  Origines  and 
IppOHing  Jerome.  Innocent  died  March  12, 417. 
le  was  admitted  by  his  successor  in  the  num- 
ber of  saints. —- (Co nip.  Schobnimann,  Epist, 
%nt.t  II.,  507,  sqq.    Egos,  FotUificium  dodum, 

K  63,  sq. II.,  Gregonus  Papareschi,  a  Ro- 

aan.  He  was  chosen,  after  the  death  of  Ilono- 
ios,  Feb.  14,  1130,  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals; 
rbilst  the  others  elected  the  wealthy  Cardinal 
'eter  Leonis,  who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus 
I.  The  latter  had  a  powerful  ally  in  Roger, 
Cing  of  Sicily,  and  forced  his  competitor  to 
eek  refuge  in  France.  Here  he  obtained  the 
upport  of  the  heads  of  monasticism,  Peter  of 
/luny  and  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  whose  infiu- 
nee  led  to  his  acknowledgment  by  King  Louis 
ri.  and  the  Gallican  Church.  Owing  princi- 
lally  to  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  Bernard  of 
)lairvauz,  the  cities  of  Lombardy  submitted  to 
nnocent»  and  the  Synod  at  Pisa  (1134)  pro- 


nounced in  his  favor.  Emperor  Lothaire  11. 
finally  reinstated  him  in  Rome  (1134),  but  the 
schism  continued  until  Anacletus' death  (1138). 
— At  the  Council  in  the  Lateran  (1039)  Inno- 
cent announced  the  restoration  of  concord  in 
the  Church :  on  the  same  occasion  he  condemned 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  whom  he  ordered  to  leave 
Italy,  and  not  to  return  without  papal  consent. 
Soon  after.  Innocent  ezcommunicated  Roger  of 
Sicily t  who  hod  invaded  the  Duchy  be8t<jwed 
by  the  Emperor  upon  Rainulph  ;  but  in  the  war 
that  ensued  the  Pope  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
enemy,  and  had  to  offer  a  compromise  in  order 
to  regain  his  liberty.  According  to  its  terms 
Roger  was  absolved  of  ezcommunication,  and 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Sicily,  Apulia, 
and  Capua;  but  he  bad  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  both  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
and  to  receive  his  kingdom  as  a  feudal  depend- 
ence uf  the  Church.  On  the  29th  of  Sept,  1139, 
Innocent  returned  to  Rome.  About  this  time 
he  reiterated  the  sentence  of  several  councils, 
condemning  the  errors  of  Abelard.  The  King 
of  France,  who  had  done  so  much  for  Innocent, 
incurred,  nevertheless,  his  displeasure,  and  was 
put  under  an  interdict,  because  he  disagreed 
with  the  Pope  about  the  election  of  an  Arch- 
bishop in  Bourges.  This  interdict  was  kept  up 
till  1143.  The  last  years  of  Innocent's  life  were 
spent  principallv  in  subjecting  the  rebellioue 
cities,  Tivoli,  Paleetrina,  Tusculum,  and  Albano. 
At  length  even  the  Romans  renounced  their 
obedience,  restored  the  Senate,  and  elected  muni* 
cipal  officers.  While  Roger  was  on  the  point 
of  sending  succor  to  the  Pope,  the  latter  died, 
Sept.  23,  1143.  Innocent  II.  was  not  equal  to 
the  ezigencies  of  his  times.  About  his  nume- 
rous letters  see  FahriciuM  hihl,  lot,  med.  et  in/, 

net,  ed.  Jifansi,  lY.,  33,  sqq. UL — An  anii' 

Pc»pe. — Landus,  of  the  Frangipanni  family.  He 
was  one  of  the  rivals,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Hadrian,  contested  the  accession  of  Alezander 
II.  He  was  seized  by  Alezander  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  and  lodged  in  the  monastery  Cava. 
This  ended  a  schism  that  bad  lasted  twenty 
years,  under  four  successive  rival  popes.  ■ 
tU.,  Lothaire, — One  of  the  most  eminent  heads 
of  the  Church,  equally  distinguished  for  clear- 
ness of  mind,  erudition,  and  energy.  He  greatly 
added  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
during  the  18  years  of  his  pontificate,  he  ruled 
over  Christendom  as  no  Pope  did  before  or  af^r 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Trasimund,  and 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Conti. 
While  yet  quite  young,  he  held  several  ecclesi- 
astic offices  under  Lucius  III.  and  Urban  III. ; 
by  Clement  III.  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Cardinals.  At  that  time,  while  under  a  de- 
pression of  mind,  he  wrote  his  book:  De  cou' 
iemtu  mundi  sive  de  miseria  humana  conditionis. 
On  the  day  of  Ccclestin  III.'s  death  (Jan.  8, 
1198),  Lothaire,  who  was  only  37  years  old, 
was  chosen  pope.  The  greater  part  of  Italy 
was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  Germans ;  Rome 
was  not,  but  it  was  undecided  whether  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope,  or  to  establish  a  free  com- 
monwealth. Innocent  commenced  with  resto- 
ring papal  authority  in  Rome  and  the  Pontifical 
States;  the  imperial  Prefect  of  Rome  had  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  the 
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▼awala  of  the  Emperor  were  driTen  from  the 
Marches.  Under  bin  auspices  the  cities  of  Tus- 
cany entered  into  a  league  and  ejected  the  Oer- 
mans  who  had  been  invested  by  Ilenry  IV.  with 
the  territories  of  the  Church.  The  Empress 
Constance,  in  order  to  secure  Sicily  to  her  son 
Frederick,  was  compelled  to  receive  it  as  a  fief 
from  the  Pope,  on  such  terms  as  the  latter  him- 
self dictated.  After  her  death  he  administered 
the  regency  over  the  two  Sicilies  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand,  being  both  the  guardian  and  feudal 
lord  of  the  young  orphan  Frederick.  When  he 
had  thus  consolidated  his  power  in,  Italy,  he 
began  very  efficiently  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  assuming  the  right  of  deciding  be- 
tween the  two  claimants  of  the  imperial  throne. 
His  partiality  to  the  Guelfs  inclined  him  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  Otto  IV.  But  the  succesMful 
warfare  of  Philip  against  his  antagonist,  led  at 
length  to  negotiations  which  left  the  chances  of 
Otto  very  precarious.  The  Pope  revoked  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  Philip 
(1207),  and  his  legates  opened  a  Diet  of  princes 
at  Nordhausen.  While  this  was  pending,  Philip 
was  assassinated  by  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and 
civil  war  in  Germany  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
Otto  IV.,  though  at  first  obsequious  to  the  Pope, 
from  whom  he  received  the  imperial  diadem 
(Sept.  27,  1209),  soon  began  to  vindicate  his 
rights  in  Italy;  he  occupied  the  estates  be- 
queathed to  the  Church  by  Mathilda,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto :  he  even  threatened  to  seiie 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  lands  of  Frede- 
rick. Regardless  of  the  ban  which  the  Pope 
burled  against  him  (1211),  and  which  was  most 
rigorously  enforced,  the  Emperor  undertook,  in 
the  following  spring,  another  campaign  against 
Italy,  during  which  he  subdued  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  The  Pope  now  had  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Germany  by  his  legate,  Siegfried, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  absolved  the  princes 
of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  This 
bold  step,  followed  up  by  the  support  of  the  last 
Hohenstaufen  Frederick,  as  candidate  for  the 
empire,  actually  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Otto  IV.  and  the  elevation  of  Frederick,  who 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  July  25,  1215. 
Otto  had  henceforth  to  content  himself  with  his 
hereditary  estates  in  Brunswick.  With  equal 
yigor  Innocent  enforced  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  papal  supremacy  in  other  countries. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  who  had  re- 
pudiated his  lawful  wife,  Ingeburgis,  was  forced 
oy  the  Pope's  interdict  to  restore  her  to  her 
rights.  Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon,  who  had 
married  in  a  forbidden  degree,  was  excommuni- 
cated fur  refusing  to  dismiss  his  wife:  in  this 
case,  however,  Innocent  did  not  carry  the  point. 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  was,  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, restrained  by  the  Pope  from  marrying 
Blanca ;  and  the  same  submitted  to  the  exaction 
of  an  annual  tribute,  when  Innocent  crowned 
bim  in  Rome,  1204.  John,  Prince  of  the  Bul- 
garians, solicited  and  received  a  crown  from 
the  Pope.  But  no  potentate  was  more  deeply 
humbled  then  John,  King  of  England.  When 
two  rival  candidates  claimed  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  Innocent,  setting  both  aside, 
appointed  his  friend,  the  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 


ton.    As  John  resisted  this  arbitrary  act,  hash 
cent  put  England  under  an  interdict,  aod  a- 
communicated  and  finally  deposed   the  Riag 
(1208).     The  English    throne  was   offerfd  ^ 
Philip,  King  of  France,  who    would  have  isr- 
vaded  England,  had  not  John  yielded,  asd  r> 
accepted  the  crown,  as  the  Pope's  vassal.    Tbe 
bishops  and  barons,  who  despised  the  King  &r 
his  pusillanimous  condaec*  wrested  from  hia 
the  Magna  Charta  ^June  15, 1215).  and  tboegk 
the  Pope  assailed  it  and  its  authors  with  tke 
customary  hierarchical  arms,  neither  these  nor 
the  King's  temporal  power  could  effe^  its  over- 
throw.    Very  favorable  prospects  for  the  exten- 
sion of  papal  dominion  seemed  to  open  id  &e 
East.     Constantinople  was  conquered  ( April 
12,  1204)  by  crusaders,  a  Latin  empire  estab- 
lished, and  Count  Baldwin  proclaimed  the  first 
Emperor.    Innocent,  while  disapproying  of  tke 
act,  was  not  loth  to  take  advantage  of  it,  aod 
appointed  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.     This 
proved,  howeyer,  no  real  gain.     The  new  em- 
pire bore  within  itself  the  germs  of  speedy  dis- 
solution, and  crippled  all  vigorous  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine.    The  4th  Lateran  Synod, 
opened  by  Innocent  in  Nov.,  1215,  forms  an  apt 
conclusion  of  his  eventful  life.      This  Council 
adopted  70  canons,  by  which  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  and  the  most  important  judicial  and 
disciplinary  rules  were  settled.     The  main  ob- 
jects of  the  Council  were  to  promote  a  crusade^ 
to  exterminate  heresy,  and  to  reform  the  Cburdu 
The  suppression  of  heresy  had,  indeed,  been  a 
favorite  scheme  with  Innocent  since  his  elevar 
tion,  and  he  had  vigorously  pursued  it,  by  his 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  heretics  in  South- 
em  France,  by  the  instigation  of  a   cmsada 
against  the  Albingenses,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  in(^uisitorial  tribunal  in  Toulouse.     In  his 
letters  he    advocated    the    harshest  measures 
against  persistent  heretics,  whose  very  bones  he 
ordered  to  be  removed  from  consecrated  ground. 
The  Council  at  the  Lateran  enjoined  on  all 
faithful  princes  an  unflinching  pen«ecution  of 
heretics,  threatening  with  the  usual  penalties 
all  who  should  be  recreant  to  this  duty.     The 
like  severity  was  displayed  against  the  pagans 
in  Lifland,  who  were  to  be  converted  by  word 
or — sword.    Jews  were  forbidden  to  have  inter- 
course with  Christians,  and  only  Christian  sub- 
jects were  recommended  to  the  protection  of 
their  sovereigns.      Another  important  feature 
of  this  Council  was  the  confirmation  of  the  two 
monastic  orders  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Dumi- 
nicus  Ousman.     Innocent,  who  had  opened  the 
Council  with   a  presentiment  of  approaching 
death,  felt  a  desire  to  direct  his  meditations  to 
the   Invisible,  and   performed   his   ministerial 
duties  as  often  as  he  could.     He  died  July  16^ 
1216.      About  his  writings,  comp.  F.  Hvrter, 
Ilist.  of  Innocent  III.  and  his  cotemporaries: 

Hamburg,  1834-42,  4  vols. IV.,   Siniiald 

Fieschi, — He  was  elected  the  successor  to  Codes- 
tin  IV.,  June  25, 1243,  ai^er  the  papal  chair  had 
been  vacant  for  eighteen  months.  Fieschi  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  first  (Genoese  families,  and 
was  considered  the  best  jurist  of  his  time.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  by  this  choice  the 
controversy  between  the  £mp.  and  Pope  would 
be  terminated,  since  Innocent  had»  while  caidi- 
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1,   taken  aiden  with  Frederick  II.    Bat  the 
jtual  distrust  with  which  they  were  regard- 
;  each  other's  steps,  prevented  the  consum ma- 
in of  an  agreement  that  had  heen  entered  into, 
le  Pope,  whoae  freedom  was  hampered  by  the 
ms  of  Frederick,  secretly  repaired  to  Lyons, 
tiere  he  summoned  a  Council,  with  the  ostensi- 
c  purpose  of  correcting  some  abuses  in  the 
[lurch,  procuring  aid  for  the  Christians  in  the 
ast,  and  reconciling  the  Church  with  the  Em- 
re.     But  the  Council  had  hardly  met,  when 
rederick  was  put  to  the  ban,  deposed,  deprived 
'  his  kingdoms,  dignities,  and  powers,  and  the 
ectoral  princes  were  directed  to  hold  another 
ection.     Though  Louis  IX.,  of  France,  offered 
is  mediation,  and  though  the  Emperor  bad  his 
rthodoxy  attested  by  the  Archb.  of  Palermo 
nd  other  prelates.  Innocent  adhered  to  his  sen- 
mce.     The  contest  now  grew  warmer,  and  was 
raged  on  both  sides  with  reckless  animosity. — 
'he  Pope  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  Sicily 
1240),  which  was,  however,  of  short  duration ; 
le  also  instigated  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
lenry  Raspe,  to  aspire  to  the  imperial  crown. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  punished  as 
ebels  all  who  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
nterdict ;  he  banished  most  of  the  monks,  and 
(oppressed   the  rebellion   in   Apulia.     Henry 
^pe  wasdiscomfited  by  King  Conrad ;  William 
>f  Holland,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  was 
;hen  given  by  Innocent,  found  very  little  sup- 
port, and  the  cause  of  the  Pope  seemed  despe- 
rate in  Germany,  when  Frederick  died,  Dec.  i3, 
1250.     His  son  Conrad  did  not,  however,  give 
Dp  the  contest     At  the  head  of  a  large  army 
he  repaired  to  Italy,  to  take  possessson  of  Sicily, 
which  had  been  kept  for  him  by  the  illustrious 
Manfred.     The  Pope  now  offered  the  crown  of 
Sicily  to  different  persons  as  a  prise,  bestowing 
it  finally  on  the  English  prince  Edmund,  when 
death,  which  has  more  than  once  opportunely 
succored  the  papal  cause,  suddenly  closed  the 
career  of  Conrad  (May  21,  1254).     Upon  the 
promise  of  Innocent  to  respect  the  rights  of 
young  Conradin,  the  guardian  of  the  latter, 
Manfred,  entrusted  him  with  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  when  it  became  apparent  that 
he  had  ulterior  views,  Manfred  declared  war 
against  him,   and  signally  defeated  a  papal 
army,  December  2, 1254.    Five  days  later  Inno- 
cent died  at  Naples.    During  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  IV.  some  missionary  enterprises  were 
set  on  foot.     Several  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans were  despatched  to   Persia  (1245).     To 
Conrad,  the  loaster  of  the  German  Order  of 
Knights,  the  Pupe  ceded  the  rights  on  Prussia, 
which  he  divided  in  four  bishoprics. — Innocent 
is  the  author  of  ** Apparatus  super  quinque  libros 
decreialium,"  a  work  which   has  been  called: 
h  Caiionisiarum  splendor  et  juris  pater"    In  the 
**Apologeticus,"  written  against  Peter  de  Yineis, 
Chancellor  of  Frederick  II.,  he  advocated  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  apostolical  chair  over  the 
Empire.  —  (Comp.  Fabricius,  bibl.  lot,  med,  et 
inf,  cet,  ed,  Mansi,  IV.,  36,  sq.    Eg<fspontiJic. 
dodum,  p.  442,  sq.— V.,  Pierre  de  Champagni, 
also  called  after  his  native  city,  De  Tarantaise 
(now  Mofitiers,  in  Savoy)  was  elected  (Jan.  21, 
1276)  successor  to  Gregory  X.   The  short  time  of 
his  pontificate,  which  lasted  five  months  only,  was 


well  spent  in  reconciling  several  cities  and 
States  of  Italy,  as  Lucca,  Pisa,  Tuscany,  which 
had  been  arrayed  against  each  other  as  parti- 
sans of  the  Quelfs  and  Ghibelines.  Ilis  pro- 
ject to  consummate  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches,  to  which  the  Greek  depu- 
ties had  assented  at  the  Council  of  Lvons,  was 
thwarted  by  his  death  (June  22).  Ue  was  a 
prolific  author.  Besides  postils  and  other  trifles, 
composed  in  the  taste  of  his  times,  he  wrote 
some  philosophical  treatises:  **De  intellecin  ei 
voluniate,  de  materia  eceli,  de  ceiemUate  mundi,  de 
unitaieJbrmcB,  etc. ;  his  theological  works  com- 
prise an  introduction  to  the  canonical  law  (abre- 
viatio  decretorum) ;  a  commentary  on  the  four 
books  of  the  Magisier  sententiarum^  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scripture.  His  learned  cotem- 
poraries  culled  from  his  writings  100  erroneous 
propositions,  a  defence  of  which  was  undertaken 

by  Thomas  Aquinas. YI,,  Stephen  Albert^ 

a  native  of  Mont,  in  the  diocese  of  Lioioges ; 
succeeded  Clement  VI.,  Dec.  18,  1352;  and  was 
at  that  time  Bishop  of  Ostia.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  cardinals  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  independence  and  rights 
aeainst  the  encroachments  of  papal  despotinm. 
All  cardinals  in  the  conclave  took  an  oath,  that 
they  would  be  guided  by  these  rules  if  elected, 
a  few  of  them  adding  the  reservation,  si  jure 
niturentur.  Among  the  latter  was  Innocent  VI., 
and  it  was  his  first  official  act,  after  his  election, 
to  annul  those  very  resolutions  as  illegal.  As 
head  of  the  Church  he  was  distingubhed  for  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  law,  and  the  strictness  of 
discipline  that  be  enforced  in  the  Church.  The 
Commendams  and  Reservations,  granted  by  his 
predecessors,  were  revoked  by  him,  "  quod  occor 
stone  commendarum,  sicut  experientia  docuit,  ut 
plurimum  divinus  eultus  minuitur,  animarum 
cura  negligitur,  hospitaliias  consueta  et  debita 
non  servaiur"  etc.  The  heavy  taxes,  also,  to 
which  the  clergy  were  liable  at  their  installa- 
tion, were  abolished,  "since,"  said  he,  "the 
sheep  ought  to  be  tended  b^  a  shepherd,  not  by 
a  mercenary.'^  A  frugal  simplicity  in  the  mode 
of  life  was  practised  by  himself,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  cardinals;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  auditors  of  the  Rota,  who,  till  that 
time,  had  received  no  compensation,  were  al- 
lowed a  liberal  salary,  **as  hungry  people,'^ 
he  used  to  say,  "  were  inclined  to  help  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others.''  Innocent 
reduced  the  entire  States  of  the  Church  to  obe- 
dience, but  when  be  wrested  also  Bologna  from 
the  powerful  ruler  of  Milan,  Bernabo  Visconti, 
the  latter  proved  to  be  an  adversary  who  knew 
no  respect  either  for  Pope  or  Church.  Peter 
of  Castile,  the  cruel  persecutor  of  his  brothers, 
and  poisoner  of  his  own  wife,  was  put  to  the 
ban.  At  the  request  of  Charles  IV.,  who  had 
been  crowned  by  this  Pope,  April  5,  1355,  he 
established  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Spear,  to  be 
celebrated  in  Germany  and  Bohemia  on  Friday 
of  the  first  week  after  Easter.  To  the  order  of 
mendicant  friars,  who  had  greatly  sunk  in  the 
respect  of  the  people,  he  restored  their  former 
privileges.  Innocent  VI.  died  Sept.  12,  1362, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  sincere  and  just 
man.    He  left  no  writings  except  a  few  letters 
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ftsd  buIUr-^^TIL,  Cosmoa  Megliorati,  of  Sal- 
none,  in  the  AUruui.  Uoder  Urban  VI.  he 
bftd  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
ftnd  Bishop  of  Bologna.  Bonitace  IX.  made 
bim  cardinal,  and  deputed  bim  as  legate  to  re- 
concile the  warring  provinces  of  Italy.  When 
be  was  elected,  Oct.  17, 1404,  to  succeed  Boni- 
&oe  IX.,  be  was  already  65  years  old.  All  the 
cardinals  had,  before  making  a  choice,  solemnly 
bound  themselves  that  they  would  use  all  means 
in  their  power  to  terminate  the  great  Western 
achism,  and  even  to  lay  down  the  papal  tiara, 
if  that  should  be  deemed  expedient.  Immedi- 
ately after  Innocent's  election,  a  riot  broke  out 
in  Rome ;  the  Gbibelines,  with  Giovanni  and 
Nicolo  Colonna  for  leaders,  clamored  for  the 
restoration  of  the  people's  ancient  rights,  while 
the  Guelfs  favored  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  people  being 
Tictorious  in  the  bloody  contest,  that  ensued. 
Innocent  had  to  yield  to  their  demands^  But 
the  young  Nepota,  Ludovico  Me|j;lioratt,  indig- 
nantat  their  insolenoe,con6pired  with  his  friends, 
and  assassinated  a  number  of  distinguished  Ro^ 
mans.  Innocent  being  suspected  of  having  con- 
Dived  at  the  crime,  fled  fur  bis  life  to  Viterbo 
(1405),  but  was  led  back  to  Rome  in  triumph, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  suspicion  was  ground- 
less. The  Neapolitan  troops,  however,  which 
the  Colonna  bad  brought  to  Rome,  still  con- 
tinued to  infest  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  till 
Innocent  found  himself  finally  constrained  to 
excommunicate  Ladislaus,  King  of  Nnplen,  and 
to  divest  him  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  held  as 
an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Ladislaus,  who  was  afraid 
of  his  rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  now  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Pope.  About  this  time,  Benedict 
XIII.,  the  anti-Pope,  proposed  a  conference  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
Church;  but  Innocent,  who  knew,  that  under 
this  pretext  he  merely  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Christian  powers,  refused  the  request ;  and  for 
eome  time  the  two  rivals  indulged  in  violent  re- 
proaches and  recriminations.  Innocent  died 
toon  afler  of  apoplexy,  Nov.  6, 1406.  A  rumor 
that  he  bad  been  poisoned,  seems  to  have  no 
better  foundation  than  the  suddenness  of  his 
death.  Innocent  was  good  natured,  frugal,  and 
generous;  but  be  bos  been  justly  censured  for 
nepotism. — (Comp.  the  two  Vitas  Innoceniii  VII., 

Muraion  III.,  2,  p.  832-837). VIII.,  (?*o- 

vanni  Baitisia  Cibo,  a  Genoese,  was  chosen,  Aug. 
29,  1484,  successor  to  Sixtos  IV.  In  his  youth 
be  was  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Naples,  but 
soon  obtained,  in  Rome,  a  charge  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Philip  of  Bologna,  through  whose 
recommendation  tie  was  appointed  by  Paul  II., 
Bishop  of  Savoua,  Sixtus  IV.  made  bim  Binhop 
of  Melfi,  and  (1473)  cardinal.  Not  long  after 
his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  he  exhorted  all 
Christian  princes  to  become  reconciled  with 
each  other,  and  to  unite  fur  a  general  war 
against  the  Turks.  But  his  appeals  remained 
ine£fectual.  He  went  himself  twice  to  war 
against  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  and  insti- 

§ated  Renatus,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  claim  Fer- 
inand's  throne.  A  peace  was  concluded,  Aug. 
12,  1486,  but  Ferdinand  broke  it,  and  was  de- 
throned (1489)  until  peace  was  restored,  1492. 
Innocent's  seal  to  arm  the  Christians  against 


the  Turks  did  not  prevent  bii9  from  striki^  a 
profitable  bargain  with  Bajaiec  II.,  wbone  unfer^ 
tunate  brother,  2Usim  (Dsebem),  he  kept  m 
duress  for  the  consideration  of  an  ^««<Tg1  —^ 
of  40,000  ducats,  to  which  die  g^erona  Sal«a 
yet  added  the  lance  that  bad  pierced  the  SavieeT'i 
side.    At  the  same  time  the  Pope  received  the 
regular  tax  which  was  levied  in  the  ChriEUia 
countries  for  an  enterprise  against  the  Turks. 
The  persecution  of  witcoes  and  aoreerers  ia  Ger- 
many, and  their  barbarous  panisbmoit,  was 
rigorously  enjoined  by  this  Pope.    He  sppoiated 
for  that  purpose  two  oommisaionera,  who  wrcite 
an  absura  and  disgusting  book  aboas  the  trial 
of  witches  (see  Witcheg  and  WHekenft).     He 
attempted  to  stay  the  progreas  of  the  If  ossites  ia 
Bohemia,  condemned  200  propoettsona  of  Fic9 
de  Mirandola,  and  prohibited  the  reading  ^f 
them,  on  penalty  of  excommnnioation.     The 
last  years  of  his  life  be  spent  in  indolent  ease, 
enriching  himself  by  the  sale  of  ofiicea  that  be 
created.    He  died  «fuly  25,  1492.     Ilia  nocae- 
rous  offspring  (he  had  16  children)  are  aniBcieat 
evidence  how  little  he  respected  the  tuw  of 
chastity ;  and  his  open  preferment  of  them  u 
profitable  offices,  CTinced  a  •hameJess  indifferea^ 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.    One  of  the  et^t 
cardinals  that  he  created  was  the  son  of  Loi«nio 
de  Medicis,  who,  at  the  time  of  hia  appoinuaeat, 
hod  not  completed  hie  thirteenth  year.-^Cvmp. 
VialardVt  Vita  di  Papa  Innocenzo  VIU. :  Ven^ 

1613). IX.,  AfUanio  FaedUntitu  ancoeeded 

Gregorjr  XIV.,  Oct.  30,  1591.  PiiM  IV.  dele- 
gated him  (1561)  to  attend  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil ;  Pius  Y.  appointed  him  nuncio  at  the  Ke- 
public  of  Venice,  Gregory  XIII.  made  him  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  President  of  the  Inqui^i- 
tioo,  and  (1583)  Cardinal.  Though  hia  pontifi- 
cate lasted  two  months  only,  hia  regulatioaa 
during  that  time  prove  that  be  had  guud  de- 
signs. Several  projecta  of  an  utilitarian  cbarao- 
ter  occupied  his  mind  when  be  died,  Dec.  30, 
1591.  He  left  a  number  of  writings  (iforafait 
adverma  Macchiavellem,  in  Flaifmem  de  }\diiict), 
most  of  which  remain  as  manoscripta  in  lihra- 

ries. ^X.,(iriam6^Mto,  succeeded  Urban  VIII., 

Sept.  15, 1644.  at  the  age  of  72  yearn*     Both  his 
success  and  the  obloquy  attached  to  his  name 
are  due  to  his  connection  with  Do2a  Oiympia 
Maidalohini,  his  brother's  widow,  with  wbiim  he 
is  accused  to  have  been  on  too  familiar  terms 
even  before  his  brother's  sudden  death.  Thuugh 
Innocent  was  indebted  fur  his  eleyation  to  the 
brothers  Barberini,  he  initiated  hia  reign  by  a 
judicial  proceeding  against  them,  with  U»t;  de 
sign  to  seize  the  immense  riches  which  they 
had  amassed  under  the  preceding  pontiff.    They 
fled  to  France,  where  they  roused  the  sympathies 
of  the  French  government.    An  armed  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  in  their  favor,  Piombioo 
and  Portolongnnu  were  conquered,  and  the  Pope 
was  finally  compelled  to  reinstate  the  Borberixu 
into  all  their  domains  and  dignities,  of  which 
the^  had  been  stripped  by  a  papal  bull  daring 
their  absence.     Mure  satisfactorily  to  the  Pope 
ended  his  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a 
part  of  whose  possessions,  Castro  and  Koncig^ 
lione,  he  annexed  to  the  Pontifical  States. — Two 
protests  of  Innocent's  (Oct.  14  and  26,  ld48) 
against  the  Westphalian  peace,  as  well  as  bis 
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ill  (Not.  26,  1648)  by  which  the  ortieles  of 
snce  were  declared  void  and  without  efTect,  t^ 
lained,  of  course,  unheeded,  eince  protests  and 
ibibitioDB  of  whatever  kind,  and  from  whatever 
^urce,  were  in  the  articles  themselves  dis^ 
aimed  aa  totally  inadmissible.  At  a  later  time 
lis  protest,  which  has  never  been  revoked,  ao- 
uired  more  importance ;  and  several  of  Inno- 
int's  Bucoeaaors  have  reaffirmed  its  validity, 
or  the  history  of  dogmatics  nu  act  of  Innocent 
I  of  consequence,  except  the  condemnation 
bich  be  passed  (1653)  on  five  propositions  of 
anseD.-^When  he  entered  upon  his  reign,  the 
apal  chamber  was  in  debt  to  (be  i^mount  of 
igbt  millions  of  scudi;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
lat,  with  the  aid  of  Olympia,  he  devised  most 
:igenioua  expedients  to  replenish  his  coflfers. 
luney  was  procured  by  systematic  extortions 
nd  the  unscrupulous  reception  of  bribes,  by  a 
lost  scandalous  traffic  in  offices,  by  the  seques* 
ration  uf  convents,  to  the  number  of  2000,  the 
evenues  of  which  were  confiscated,  by  the  ap* 
ointment  universalis  maximique  Jubikei  for 
be  year  1650,  by  the  oppressive  monopoly  of 
be  papal  chamber  in  grains,  to  which  may  be 
«oribed  the  ruin  of  agriculture  in  the  States 
»f  the  Church.  Innocent  died  Jan.  5,  1655. 
lis  character  was  not  without  some  noble  traits, 
)ut  blemished  by  his  obsequiousness  to  the 
ntrigues  and  avarice  of  Olympia.  The  Viia  di 
Dona  Olimpia  Maildachina  is,  according  to 
\ianke  (Hist,  of  Popes),  a  fabrication.— —-XI., 
vho  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Odeschalchi, 
vas  called  to  the  papal  chair,  Sept.  21,  1676, 
kfter  the  death  of  Clement  X.  In  his  youth  he 
icvoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  law,  and  re- 
ceived at  Naples  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  the 
lischarge  of  his  duties. as  Prothonotory,  Presi- 
ient  of  the  Apostolical  Chamber,  Commissioner 
^f  tbe  Marka  di  Roma,  and  Governor  of  Mace- 
rata,  he  acquitted  himself  most  orrditably. 
Through  the  influence  of  Olympia,  to  whom  he 
presented  a  magnificent  silver  vessel,  he  became 
cardinal,  and  afterwards  legate  of  Ferrara,  and 
bishop  of  Novara.  His  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cal chair  was  mainly  due  to  the  French  party 
and  the  recommendation  of  Louis  XIV.  Inno- 
cent XI.  effected  a  number  of  very  salutary  re- 
forms, both  in  Church  and  State.  He  abolished 
benefices  and  cardinalships  that  had  solely 
served  for  the  support  of  nepotes ;  he  rendered 
the  examination  for  the  various  ecclesiasti- 
cal degrees  stricter  than  it  had  been  before; 
be  introduced  economy  in  his  own  house- 
hold, demanded  of  the  clergy  correctness  of 
conduct,  encouraged  catechetical  lectures  and 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  children,  and 
admonished  the  clergy  to  preach  no  dialectic 
sophistries,  but  Christ  crucified.  He  also  dis- 
carded the  castrati  of  the  papal  chapel.  Against 
the  ethics  of  tbe  Jesuits  he  declared  himself 
most  emphatically,  in  the  bull  dated  March  2, 
1579.  A  rupture  with  France  was  occasioned 
by  his  resistance  to  the  privilege,  arrogantly 
claimed  by  the  French  ambassadors,  of  shielding 
criminals,  not  only  in  their  palaces,  bnt  in  the 
whole  quarter  of  the  city  where  their  residences 
happened  to  be.  As  the  Pope  refused  to  ac- 
credit the  French  ambassador,  De  Levardin,  whe 
would  not  renounce  this  pretension,  the  repre- 


sentative of  Louis  XIV.  entered  Rome  with  an 
escort  of  800  guards  and  200  servants,  and  defied 
the  Pope's  sovereignty  in  his  own  capital.  In* 
nocent  excommunicated  him,  but  the  controversy 
did  not  end  till  several  years  after  Innocent's 
death,  when  the  French  Court  waived  its  pre- 
tended rights.  Another  source  of  ill  feeling 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  was 
the  regaU,  or  prerogative,  claimed  by  the  King, 
of  receiving  the  revenues  of  a  bishopric,  and  of 
presentation  to  its  dependent  livings,  as  long  as 
the  See  was  vacant.  Several  bishops  protested 
against  this  as»amption,  and  Innocent  sustained 
them  in  three  briets,  the  last  of  which  was  quite 
minatory  to  the  King.  A  Synod  of  the  French 
clergy,  summoned  by  the  King  (Nov.  9,  1681), 
not  only  awarded  to  the  crown  tbe  contested 
rights,  but  issued  a  solemn  declaration  to  that 
effect,  called  the  Quaiuor  Propoaiiiones  Cleri 
GalUcani,  The  Pope  had  a  copy  of  these  pub- 
licly burned  by  tbe  hangman,  and  withheld 
bis  confirmation  from  all  bishops  who  were 
appointed  during  and  after  the  Synod.  The 
abrof^on  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  tbe  per- 
secution of  .the  Jesuits,  met  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  Innocent,  whose  joy  was  so  un- 
bounded that,  in  a  brief  to  the  King  of  France, 
he  extolled  the  seal  of  that  monarch  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  he  cele- 
Drated  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
France  with  a  Te  Vntm,  and  the  booming  of 
cannon.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  old  differ- 
ences between  him  and  Louis  XIV.  remained 
unsettled.  Innocent  died  Aug.  12,  1689.  The 
French  and  the  Jesuits  continued,  after  his 
death,  to  disparage  his  name,  and  successfully 
resisted  his  canonisation,  which  was  proposed 
under  Benedict  XIV. — (Comp.  Mar,  Guaniacei^ 
Vita  el  res  gestce  I\mi.  Bom,  I.,  p.  106-126 ;  Fhil, 
Bonamici,  Life  and  Hist,  of  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
transl.  from  the  Latin  (Rome,  1776,  4,)  by  Xe 
Bret :  Frankf^.  and  Leips.,  1791 ;  Bauke,  III., 
159,  sqq..  Append.,  283,  sqq  ). -XIL,  Antonio 


Piffnatelli,  was  elected,  Feb.  12,  1691,  successor 
to  Alexander  VIII.,  at  an  nge  of  76  years.  He 
strove  to  emulate  the  virtuous  government  of 
Innocent  XI.,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
successively  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Paenza,  Legate 
of  Bologna,  and  Archbishop  of  Naples.  He 
sought  to  abolish  nepotism  forever,  restraining 
by  a  bull  (June  22, 1692),  all  future  popes  from 
bestowing  on  their  relatives  any  possessions, 
revenues,  and  offices  dependent  on  the  Apostolic 
Chamber.  Tbe  Btdlarium  magnum  contains  a 
great  number  of  regulations  amending  the  dis- 
cipline in  convents  and  churches.  The  contro- 
versy respecting  tbe  regale  (see  Innocent  XI.) 
was  terminated  by  a  compromise,  which  limited 
the  King's  prerogative  to  the  older  territory  of 
France,  ana  excluded  its  operation  from  the 
later  acquisitions.  The  inquisition  at  Naples 
was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and 
Charles  II.  of  Spain ;  neither  monarch  lived  to 
see  it  adjusted.  In  the  controversy  between 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  about  Fenelon's  book, 
"  Explication  des  maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  vie 
int^rieure,"  the  Pope,  who  acted  as  umpire,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Bossuet  ( 1699).  Innocent  died 
Sept.  27, 1700.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  be- 
queathed a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  hospital 
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that  he  had  erected,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
Bale  of  his  furniture  to  the  poor.  lie  left  the 
reputation  of  a  benevolent,  just,  generous,  and 
pious  iniin.  —  (Comp.  Ouamaeei,  Vilce,  &c.,  I., 
389-404 ;  lianke.  III.,  170.  sqq. ;  Appendix,  290, 

aqq.). XIIL,  Conti^  was  elected  after  the 

death  of  Clement  XI.  (May  8,  1721),  after  an 
excited  conolaTo,  during;  which  the  Cardinals 
came  to  blows,  and  hurled  inkstands  at  each 
other.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Car- 
dinal by  Clement  XL  As  he  was  generally 
esteemed  for  his  prudence,  learning,  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  re- 
store peace  to  the  Church.  Italy  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  during  the  three  years  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. The  English  Pretender,  James  III.,  found 
in  him  a  sealous  friend.  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
was  invested  by  Innocent  with  the  crown  of 
Naples,  upon  formal  It  acknowledging  the  Pope 
as  feudal  lord  over  that  kingdom,  but  Clement 
XII.  declared  this  act  null  and  void.     Innocent 

frutested,  but  without  effect,  against  Parma  and 
'iaoensa  being  bestowed  as  imperial  fiefs.  He 
materially  aided  Malta,  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Turks,  with  funds,  and  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Christian  princes.  Though  opposed  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  not  disinclined  to  abolish  the  Order, 
he  8t4>od  by  the  Consiiiutio  UnigenituSt  which  his 

Sredecessor  had  reluctantly  granted.  Innocent 
ied  March  7,  1724. — (Comp.  Guarnacci,  VitaSt 
&o.,  II.,  381,  sq. ;  Life  of  Innocent  XIIL:  Co- 
logne, 1724;  Ranke,  Appendix,  p.  302,  sqq.). 

Th.  Pressxl. — Seidenaiicker, 
Iliq[1li8itioil  (InquisUio  hareiiccB  pravitatU, 
also  sanctum  qficium)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
spiritual  tribunal  which  exists  in  the  Romish 
Church,  to  spy  out  and  punish  those  who  depart 
from  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  either  orally  or  in 
writing.  It  is  a  degeneration  and  perversion 
of  the  old  Church  discipline,  which  was  origin- 
ally in  the  hands  of  the  rural  Bishops,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  check  false  doctrines,  and  also  to 
improve  the  visitation  of  the  churches  of  their 
districts  to  spy  out  risinjg  heresies.  They  pun- 
ished discovered  heretics  with  ecclesiastical 
punishments,  the  greatest  of  which  was  excom- 
munication, by  which  the  heretic  was  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  given  over  to  the  devil. 
Banishment  was  also  connected  with  it  as  a  civil 

Sunishment,  and  towards  non-Christians  even 
eath,  as  appears  from  Diocletian's  Edict  to 
Julian,  proconsul  of  Africa,  against  the  Mani- 
oheans.  The  death-penalty  on  account  of  one's 
faith,  was  not  inflicted  by  Christians  upon  Chris- 
tians until  in  the  4th  cent.  The  first  Christian 
Emperor  who  legally  issued  the  death-penalty 
against  certain  heretics,  especially  the  Mani- 
cheans,  was  Tbeodosius  (382),  although  cele- 
brated Church  fathers,  as  Chrysostom  (Homil. 
29  and  46,  in  Matth.)  and  Augustine  (roc  Au- 
gusiinl  JEpixt,  93,  ad  VincenUunif  contra  Gauden- 
Hum,  Lib,  L,  Ep,  185,  ad  Boni/acium,)  declared 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  already  Jerome 
{EpUt,  37,  <td  Riparium  ado,  Viffilantium,)  at- 
tempts to  justify  it  by  Deut.  13  :  6,  sq.,  and  Leo 
the  Great  (440-461)  approved  it  (Leonis  Opp, 
Epist.  15,  ad  Turf^ibium],  The  clergy  committed 
its  execution  to  the  civil  power,  and  thus  sought 
to  preserve  the  Church  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  from  blood-guiltiness.    The  perseou- 


tion  of  heretics  was,  and  remained  now,  it  a 
true,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishope;  bat  on  aeeooat 
of  the  spreading  degeneration  of  the  clericj,  ibey 
were  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  faith  of  the  CIibt^ 
The  synodal  judicatures  were  to  remove  tba 
evil,  as  the  Concilium  Taraeonente  (5 16),  £.  8, 
expressly  decrees,  and  the  capitolara  of  Charles 
the  Great,  repeatedly  commanded.      (Coai|»rt 
F.  A.  Jiiener,  mitr.  su  d.  Gesch.  d.  Inqaisitioas- 
prozcsses :  Lpz.,  1827,  p.  2S,  s^q.)     This  mode  of 
inquiring  after  unchurchly  views  and  opinions 
remained   hereafter  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops,  but  received  a  more  regular  form  since 
the   llth  cent.     Meanwhile,  the   Papal    chair 
adopted  other  measures  to  discover  and  punish 
heretics,  which  promised  it  greater  aueeees  ia 
rooting  them  out.    It  found  instroments  npoa 
whose  devotion  it  could  reckon  in  the   legates; 
through  these  it  now  permitted  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  to  be  managed,  even  at  the  expense  of 
episcopal  rights.    It  invested  them  with  lar^ge 
powers,  transferred  to  them   the  anthority  to 
punish  ;  and  they  fearfully  exercised  it  towards 
all  who  were  suspected  as  being  hereticaL  or  m 
being  opponents  of  the  hierarchy.     Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  now  first  organised  the  spying  oat  and 
punishment  of  heretics  into  a  permanent  insti- 
tution ;  by  the  4th  Lateran  Council  (in  Manjsi, 
ConeUiorum  nova  et  ampliss.  coUeeOo^  Ac,,  T. 
XXIL,  p.  986,  sq.,  c.  3),  the  persecution  of  here- 
tics was  made  the  chief  business  of  the  Epiecopal 
Synods,  in  the  form,  that  every  Archbishop  or 
Bishop  visit  either  personally,  or  through  the 
archdeacon,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  the 
parish  in  which,  according  to  rumor   {in  qua 
famafuerii),  there  were  heretics,  and  put  under 
oath  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  irre- 
proachable character,  or,  if  necessary,  all  the  in- 
habitants, to  point  out  those  who  were  known 
as  heretics,  or  those  who  held  secret  meetings, 
or  departed  from  the  faithful  in  their  walk  and 
conduct.     The  refusal  to  take  oath  justified  the 
suspicion  of  heresy,  kasretictE  pramiaiis;  the 
careless  Bishop  was  deposed  (comp.  Biener,  I,  c^^ 
p.  60,  sq.).    In  name,  the  Bishops  still  conducted 
the  matter,  but  the  legates  had  supervision  over 
them,  and  in  fact  conducted  the  persecution  of 
heretics. 

The  organization  of  the  inquisition,  begun  by 
Innocent  III.,  was  perfected  by  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  1229,  by  publishing,  to  this  end,  45 
decrees  (see  Mansty  T.  XXI IL,  p.  192;  Planet 
Gesohichte  der  kirohlichen  GesellschafVsverfas- 
sung,  lY.,  2,  p.  463,  sq.).  In  this  way  it  was 
constituted  in  Toulouse  and  the  remainder  of 
South  France.  But  notwithstanding  the  ri|;id 
and  definite  regulations,  and  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  zeal  of  the  legates  in  urging  tho 
Bishops  to  carry  them  out,  the  papal  chair  did 
not  even  approach  the  desired  end.  To  aoeom- 
plish  this  more  certainly,  it  took  the  affairs  of 
the  inquisition  away  from  the  Bishops,  made  it 
a  papal  institute,  and  subjected  the  Bishops 
themselves  to  its  tribunal.  Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory IX.  appointed,  in  1232,  in  Germany,  Are- 
gonia,  and  Austria,  in  1233  in  Lombaniy  and 
South  France  (see  Concilium  Bitterenw:  Besier^ 
anno  1233,  in  Mansi,  T.  XXIIL,  p.  269,  sq. ;  Rajf- 
ncdd,  Annal.,  a.  1233,  n.59,  sq.),  the  Dominicans 
permanent   papal   inquisitors;    later  also  the 
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Franciscana  became  auob.  At  the*  aamo  time 
arose  a  Militia  Jetu  ChrisH  contra  Iwgretieos, 
£aynald,  L  c,  d.40,  eq.).  The  Dominicans  found 
terrible  models  of  sbockinf^  craelty  in  their  work 
in  the  earlier  fiapal  legates,  Peter  of  Castelnan 
ide  (kutronovo)^  Arnold,  Milo,  et.  aL,  whom  they 
imitated  first  in  Touloose,  Narbonne,  Albi,  and 
generally  in  South  France.  They  were  greatly 
ansiffted  in  their  bloody  work  by  the  civil  power; 
King  Louis  IX.,  already  in  his  Ndndato  ad  civet 
2^aH)ont\<E  (1228,  in  Guil.  Gatel.  liist.  des  Comtes 
de  Tolose,  ibid  1633,  p.  340,  b(|.),  making  it  the 
special  duty  of  the  civil  autbontiea  to  punish  all 
heretics.  In  similar  manner,  Duke  Raymond 
Til.  of  Besiers  (1233)  was  compelled  to  enact 
such  laws  (Mami,  T.  XXIIL,  p.  265).  The  jodi- 
oial  prosecution,  however,  soon  disappeared  from 
the  civil  process,  so  that  it  soon  became  an  in- 
strument of  priestly  vengeance  and  envy.  The 
name  of  an  accusing  witness  was  not  allowed  to 
be  made  known  to  the  accused,  as  had  already 
been  decreed  by  the  Councils  of  Beiiers  and 
Narbonne  (1235'j;  this  decree  was  renewed  by 
Innocent  IV.  (1254),  in  the  bull  Cum  negotium. 
£ven  such  as  were  themselves  accused  were 
allowed  to  be  witnesses.  The  suspicion  of  hold- 
ing a  heretical  opinion  justified  arrest.  An  ad- 
mission was  extorted  by  harsh  treatment  and 
imprisonment,  but  it  also  was  Innocent  IV.  who, 
in  the  bull  Ad  exstirpanda  (1252),  first  decreed 
that  the  civil  authorities  should  apply  the  tor- 
tore  to  the  arrested,  not  only  to  extort  admission, 
but  also  to  compel  them  to  accuse  others.  The 
arbitrariness  and  cruelty  with  which  even  the 
innocent  were  treated,  led  King  Philip  the  Fair 
(aa  early  as  1291)  to  command  his  officers  to 
conduct  with  caution  the  arrest  of  those  ac- 
cused by  the  inquisitors,  and  Clement  V.  decreed 
(1311)  that  the  inquisitor  should  not  proceed 
against  accused  persons  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Biener,  I.  c,  p.  72, 
so.).  Evidences  of  the  unprecedented  cruelties 
ot  inquisitors,  see  in  Ph,  a  Limborch's  Hist.  In- 
quisit.  cui  mbjungiiur  Liber  sententiarum  Inquu 
sitionis  Thcloaance,  ah  a,  chr.  1307-1323 :  Amst., 
1602. 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  and  increase  the  pecu- 
niary income  of  the  inquisition,  a  very  wide 
meaning  was  given  to  the  word  heresy.  It  was 
not  confined  to  views  which  departed  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  or  to  sectarian  tenden- 
cies, but  was  made  to  include  usury,  fortune- 
telling  by  the  hands,  signs,  lots,  &c.,  insulting 
the  cross,  despising  the  cler^,  pretended  con- 
nection with  the  leprous,  with  Jews,  demons, 
and  the  devil,  demonolatry  and  witchcraft  The 
punishments  were  loss  of  reputation,  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rights,  severe  imprisonment 
in  jail  or  on  the  galleys,  and  death  in  different 
ways,  either  by  simple  execution,  or  preceded 
by  tortures,  or  by  immuring,  or,  and  most  fre- 

Suently,  by  fire.  There  was  no  appeal  from  the 
eciaion  of  the  tribunal.  The  confiscation  of 
property  was  always  one  of  the  mildest  punish- 
ments, and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  clergy  and 
the  Church  (Limborch,  I,  c,  p.  171).  Concern- 
ing the  knavery  practised  by  the  inquisitors,  in 
accusing  even  the  innocent,  and  robbing  them 
of  their  property,  see  M,  Menard^  Histoire  de  la 
ville  de  Nimes,  T.  I. :  Pur.,  1750,  Preoves  73. 


The  Council  of  Narbonne  (1243),  Philip  the 
Fatr,^  and  Louis  XI.,  sought  to  restrain  the  in* 
quisitors  in  inflicting  money-penalties;  but  in 
vain.  At  length  the  people  turned  against  them, 
and  there  occurred  bloody  insurrections,  as  in 
Albi  and  Narbonne  (1234),  where  the  inquisitors 
were  banished  in  1235,  as  also  in  Toulouse, 
where,  in  1245,  some  were  murdered.  Never* 
theless,  they  still  continued  to  swing  the  bloody 
lash.  But  what  insurrections  and  royal  edicts 
in  France  were  not  able  to  accomplish,  was 
brought  to  pass  by  ecclesiastico-political  events, 
as  the  papal  schism  in  the  14th  and  the  reform- 
atory councils  in  the  15th  cent.  The  former 
crippled  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  with  the 
latter,  and  limited  thereby  the  power  of  the  in- 
quisition, so  that  it  now  proceeded  against  secret 
or  suspected  heretics  only  on  the  accusation  of 
sorcery  and  connection  with  the  devil  (comp. 
the  Breve  of  Nicholas  V.,  in  Raynald,  a.  1451). 
In  the  16th  cent.,  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  clerf^,  supported  by  the  Guises,  were 
able  to  kindle  violent  persecutions  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  in- 
quisition to  its  former  power,  but  it  had  now 
lost  its  territory.  Paul  IV.,  it  is  true,  published 
a  bull  (April  25,  1557),  to  re-establish  it  {Rau- 
nald,  a.  1557,  No.  29),  and  Henry  II.  compelled 
the  Parliament  to  pass  a  corresponding  edict, 
but  Paul,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  commended  the 
inquisition  as  the  main  support  of  the  Romish 
Church  (SchHfckh,  K.-G.  sett  d.  Reformation, 
III.,  p.  248,  sq.),  died  already  in  1559,  and  the 
new  attempt  to  re-establish  it  failed;  and  in 
France,  where  it  took  its  rise  first,  it  also  first 
began  to  decline,  in  spite  of  priestcraft  and 
Jesuitism.  But  from  France  it  oast  its  net  over 
neighboring  and  distant  countries,  even  beyond 
the  ocean,  through  the  aid  of  the  Jeauits. 

From  France,  the  inquisition,  as  organised  by 
the  Council  of  Toulouse,  spread  almost  imme- 
diately to  Germany,  where  the  Dominican,  Con- 
rad Droso,  or  Torso  (see  lUgen'e  Zeitschr.  fUr 
K.-G.,  1840,  III.,  p.  55),  but  especially  Conrad 
of  Marburg  (see  Oetia  ^evtrortim,  ea,  WyUent- 
back  ei  Mailer,  T.  I.,  p.  317 ;  Alberici,  Chronican 
ad  ann.  1233,  p.  544),  were  first,  and  with  fearful 
cruelty,  active  in  establishing  it  from  1231-1233. 
Although  its  death-sentences  were  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  Frederick  II.,  in  1232  (see  Pertz^ 
Monumenta  hist  Cferman.,  T.  IV.,  p.  287,  326), 
the  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  noblea  waa 
so  general  against  it,  that  Germany,  for  more 
than  100  years,  was  only  visited  by  its  bloody 
sentences  occasionally;  new  attempts  to  re-ea- 
tablish  it  entire  here,  never  succeeded  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Begharda, 
who,  since  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  appeared 
in  Constance,  Spires,  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  and 
farther  north,  reopened  a  wide  field  for  the 
inouisition  in  Germany.  Pope  Urban  Y.,  in 
13o7,  appointed  again  Dominicans  to  be  inquist- 
tors,  among  whom  Walther  Kerling  became  spe- 
cially notorious.  Afler  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  in  1369,  issued  special  mandates  in  favor 
of  the  inquisition,  Gregory  XL  (1372)  limited 
the  number  of  inquisitors  for  Germany  to  five, 
whilst  as  aarlv  as  1399,  Boniface  IX.  increaaed 
the  number  u)r  North  Germany  alone  to  aiz. 
But  in  proportion  aa  the  reformatory  tendenoj 
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increased  in  Qermany,  did  the  iaqnieition  meel 
with  opposition.  At  the  instigation  of  the  two 
inquisitors,  ilenrj^Krilnier  (hutitorit)  and  Jacob 
Sprenger,  Innocent  YliL  issued  the  bull  Bummu 
dSaideranies  affeciibtis  (Dec.  5,  1484,  in  E,  D, 
Hauberks  HiUiothecoL^  Acta et  teriptamagiea,  &e, : 
Lemgo,  17o9-45,  St.  I.,  p.  1,  sq.;  G.  C,  fforst*s 
DVLiDononia)(ie  oder  Gcschiohte  des  Glaubcns  an 
Skuberei,  tc.:  Frkft,  a.  M.  1816,  II.,  p.  17,  sq.), 
which  sanctioned  anew  the  ezistini;  doctrines 
concerning  heresy  in  regard  to  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  as  also  their  prosecution  by  the  in- 
quisition. Soon  after,  these  two  inquisitors  pub- 
lished, partly  to  expose  the  whule  system  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  partly  to  vindicnte 
the  action  of  the  inquisition  against  them,  the 
notorious  MaUenu  mxdeflcartim  (Col.,  1489 ;  comp. 
Hauber^  L  c,  St.  I.,  p.  39,  sq.;  2,  p.  90,  so.;  5, 
p.  311,  sq.),  which  bus  been  justly  regarded  as  a 
monstrous  bastard  of  priestcraft  and  scholasti- 
cism. Many  sacrifices  were  now  again  offered  by 
the  inquisition,  and  many  perished  through  it 
e?en  during  the  Reformation ;  this  was  also  the 
case  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
although  now  it  only  acted  periodically  and  in 
single  places.  The  Jesuits  attempted  later  to 
re-establish  it  there  and  in  Bavaria  (1599) ;  also 
during  the  30  gears'  war,  it  showed  itself  here 
and  there  again,  but  Maria  Theresa  abolished 
it  entirely  in  her  kingdom,  and  soon  thereon  it 
disappeared  entirely  from  Germany. 

Whilst  the  inquisition  appeared  only  as  a 
temporary  manifestation  in  the  Northern  States 
of  £urope,  as  in  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, it  found  a  much  wider  field  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  southern  countries.  As  early 
as  the  13th  century,  and  later,  it  exercised 
its  power  against  the  heretical  parties  in  the 
Netherlands,  especially,  however,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  these  parties  greatly 
increased.  After  Charles  V.,  already  at  Worms, 
May  8,  1521,  had  issued  a  severe  edict  against 
the  evangelicals  as  heretics,  he  also  immediately 
appointed  bis  Councillor,  Frans  von  der  Hulst, 
and  the  Carmelite  Nicolas  of  Egmont,  as  in- 
quisitors. They  be^n  to  inflict  the  usual  pen- 
alties on  their  victims,  banishment,  Sm.  The 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
Granvella,  was  especially  active  in  behalf  of  the 
inquisition.  The  printing,  sale,  and  possession 
of  heretical  books  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
the  magistrates  were  required,  under  penalty  of 
loss  of  office,  to  be- active  in  discovering  heretics, 
and  send  a  quarterly  report  of  their  labors  to 
the  Regent  The  informers  received  a  con- 
siderable reward  for  any  proof  {Raumer^s  Briefe, 
I.,  p.  164,  sq.).  Nevertheless,  the  Reformation 
spread,  and  the  inquisition  was  not  even  able  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  as  the  Ana- 
Daptists,  &c  In  these  circumstances,  Charles 
believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  uproot  the 
Reformation  more  certainly  by  a  new  mandate 
for  the  organisation  of  the  inquisition  after  the 
Spanish  form  ^April  20,  1550),  (see  SUidani, 
dommeniarii^  ea.  ehr,  car,,  Am  Ende :  Frcf.,  ad  M. 
1785,  T.  III.,  p.  203 ;  Gerdesii,  Hist.  Reformat,, 
T.  III.,  App.,  p.  122).  But  this  attempt  failed 
also.  Mana,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Iiungary, 
who  in  secret  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  was 


now  Regent     DeputaUons  of  (ttUsena  asade 
her  aware  of  the  threatening  dangers ;  she  went 
immediately  to  Germany  to  Charles,  and  cfleded 
a  change  of  the  mandate,  in  so  far  that  in  a  sew 
form  of  it  (issued  SepV  25,  1560),  tbe  words 
*'  inquisition  "  and  '*  inquisitors  "  were  omitted. 
It  still  was  opposed,  and  could  only  be  pabli«faed 
in  Antwerp  on  tbe  condition  of  the  monicipal 
rights  being  preserved  {Gtrdtsii^  L  e.,  T.  UL, 
p.  216,  sq.).   That  the  inquisition  was  rerj  actiTe 
up  to  this  time  in  the  Netherlands  i»  oertaio, 
but  the  accounts  that,  under  Cbarlea  V^  50,000. 
or  even  100,000  persons,  lost  their  lives  by  it  ia 
that  country  (ScuUeti,  Annales,  p.  87;   urUii, 
Annates  et  HUtoria  de  rebus  Belgieis:  AmRtd^ 
1658,  p.  12),  are   much  exaggerated.     When 
Philip  II.  received  the  Netherlands,  he  deto- 
mined  neither  to  postpone,  nor  to  modify,  bat 
rather  to  increase  the  punishment  of  heresy. 
Oranvelia  encouraged  him  in  this.     The  inqui- 
sition at  once  manifested  great  seal,  bat  its  cru- 
elties aroused  a  violent  opposition.    Finally,  tbe 
cities  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Heno- 
genbusch,  united  in  demanding  the  sbolition  of 
the  inquisition.     Their  example  was  imitated, 
and  in  Feb.  1556,  a  league  of  the  nobility,  called 
the  Compromise,  was  formed,  which  demanded 
the  same  (Schivckh,  K.-Q.,  III.,  p.  390,  sq).— 
After  some  delay  this  was  accomplished  in  1567. 
Hereupon,  however,  the  terrible  Alba  came  into 
tbe  Netherlands  with  unlimited  power;  Margaret 
resigned  the  regency,  and  he  now  proceeded 
with  unheard  of  cruelty  against  those  who  bad 
become  suspected,  or  whose  riches   attracted 
him.     But  even  he  failed  in  uprooting  tbe  Re- 
formation as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  he  was 
recalled  by  Philip  in  1573.    The  soatbern  and 
northern  provinces  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
in  1576,  the  fifth  article  of  which  {Dumot^ 
Corps  universel  diplomatique,  T.  V.,  I,  p.  278,) 
abolished  the  mandate  and  the  edict  which  bad 
been  issued  against  heretics.    Philip  now  at- 
tempted again  to  uproot  heresy  by  force;  the 
northern  provinces  thereupon  formed  tbe  Utrecht 
Union,  sundered  themselves  from  him  (1579), 
and  obtained  finally  their  independence  of  Spain, 
which  was  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  Weetpba- 
iian  peace;  whilst  in  the  southern  provioces, 
many  were  still  persecuted  by  tbe  Jesuits,  bat 
still  tbe  inquisition  now  also  disappeared  here. 
Of  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  Por- 
tugal retained  the  inquisition  the  longest.    It 
came  from  Spain  to  Portugal,  and  was  first  and 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Jews.     It  became 
here  a  royal  tribunal,  in  that  the  King  appointed 
the  Qreat  Inquisitor,  who  was  confirmed  by 
Rome ;  the  chief  tribunal  had  its  seat  at  Lisboa, 
and  all  other  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  were 
subject  to  it^  After  the  conquest  of  Portof^ 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  was  made  to  endon 
all  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  inquisition.    Al- 
ready in  decline,  Portugal,  under  the  suocessnn 
of  Philip,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Spain, 
until  finally  a  conspiracy  brought  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  as  John  lY.,  to  the  throne  (1640), 
and  the  hope  of  better  things  for  the  country. 
John  designed  to  abolish  the  inquisition  entirely, 
but  he  found  too  strong  an  opposition  in  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  tbe  Jesuits,  and  be 
could  only  withdraw  from  it  the  privilege  of 
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ppropriating  to  itaelf  ilM  posaessiont  of  the 
ondetnned.  Pedro  II.  (1706)  also  rettrioted  its 
ctivity  and  privileges  still  farther,  and  another 
.nd  more  decided  step  was  taken  under  the 
;overnment  of  his  son,  Joseph  I.,  hy  Pomhal, 
fho  expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  so  far  restricted 
he  inquisition,  that  it  was  compelled  to  com- 
nunicate  to  the  arrested  the  accusations,  the 
lames  of  the  aocusers,  and  allow  them  an  atfcor- 
tey ;  further,  that  it  dare  not  execute  a  judgment 
ritbout  the  approbation  of  the  Roynl  Council 
comp.  1' Ad  ministration  deif.  delhmbal:  Amst., 
789).  lie  also  forbade  the  ^u/o  fifa  i'dS.  After 
Joseph's  death  and  Pombal's  fall,  the  clergy,  it 
3  true,  rose  to  new  power,  but  the  new  spirit 
oold  not  be  again  destroyed.  King  John  YI. 
1818-1826)  finally  abolished  the  inquiMition  en- 
irely,  and  the  attempt  of  Don  Miguel  to  restore 
b  failed. 

The  inquisition  continued  several  years  longer 
n  Spain  than  in  Portugal.  It  found  its  way 
nto  Spain  from  France  in  the  13th  cent.  Here, 
{Specially  in  Aragonia,  it  was  mainly  employed 
igainsc  the  Moors  and  Jews.  Many  of  these 
imbraced  Christianity,  others,  however,  pre- 
lerved  the  faith  of  their  fathers  secretly  among 
hem  selves.  This  was  the  case  especially  with 
be  Jews.  The  suspicion  of  secretly  belonging 
o  Judaism  was  cast,  by  Cardinal  Pedro  Gon- 
zales de  Mendosa  (1477),  upon  many  inhabitants 
)f  Jewish  descent  in  Seville;  and,  at  his  instiga- 
ion,  the  inquisition  was  introduced  throughout 
he  united  Kingdom  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 
Pope  SixtuB  IV.  sanctioned  the  introduction 
1478),  and  gave  the  King  and  Queen  the  power 
JO  appoint  and  dismiss  inquisitors,  and  to  seise 
:he  possessions  of  the  condemned.  Thus  the 
incjuisition  became  a  royal  tribunal.    The  in- 

Suisitors  appointed  by  the  King  and  Queen 
jL480),  the  Dominican  Michael  de  Morillo  and 
ohn  de  St.  Martino,  began  immediately  with 
BO  great  cruelty,  that  even  the  Cortes  made 
earnest  complaint,  and  Sixtus  IV.  himself  con- 
demned their  proceedings  (see  Sixtus  IV.,  E^t. 
ad  Ferdinanaum  et  laabeUam,  in  Ilistoiro  cri- 
tique de  I'lnqutsition  d'Espagne,  par  Jean  Ant 
lAorenU,  T.  I  v.,  p.  347).  Hereupon  the  terrible 
Thomas  de  Torquemaaa  was  appointed  General 
Inquisitor  of  Spain,  who  was  still  more  cruel, 
fully  organized  the  inquisition,  and  spread  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  land.  Its  tribunals  were 
established  now  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Spain ;  its  members  received  the  most  exact  in- 
structions (see  sammlnng  der  Instruktionen  des 
spanischen  Inquisitionsgerichtes,  Ubersetst  von 
J.  D.  Reuss:  Ilanover,  1788),  and  surrounded 
themselves  with  spies  (Familiares  aaneti  officii). 
The  Bishops  were  also  subjected  to  this  tribunal. 
The  terrors  which  it  spread  by  imprisonment, 
tortures,  ^.,  not  only  called  forth  complaints 
from  the  Cortes,  but  gave  rise  also  to  rebellions 
and  assassinations  of  the  inquisitors  (lAoretUe, 
T.  I.,  p.  187,  sq.,  211,  sq.) ;  but  it  still  prosecuted 
its  bloody  work.  The  suspicion  of  belonging 
to  Judaism  or  Islamism,  of  protecting  Jews  or 
Moors,  of  practising  soothsaying,  magic,  and 
blasphemy,  caused  an  endless  number  of  trials. 
Upon  Torquemada's  advice,  all  Jews,  who  would 
not  become  Christians,  were  compelled  (1492) 
to  emigrate;  a  similar  fate  befell  the  Moors 


(1501).  Tor<}aemada,  from  1483  to  1498,  whcii 
he  resigned  his  office,  burned  8800  persons  lite- 
rally, 6500  in  effigy,  and  punished  90,000  with 
various  penalties.  His  successor,  Desa,  sent 
1664  to  the  stake,  burned  832  in  effigy,  and  pun- 
ished 32,456  in  various  ways.  Under  the  third 
General  Inquisitor,  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneroa 
(1507-17),  2536  persons  were  killed,  1368  were 
burned  in  effigy,  and  47,268  were  punished  in 
other  ways  (Uorente,  T.  IV.,  p.  252). 

But  in  spite  of  the  terrors  which  it  spread, 
voices  were  repeatedly  raised  in  Spain  against 
it,  especially  when  it  developed  all  its  power  to 
crush  out  evangelical  doctrines  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Hatred  towards  it  had  spread 
itself  far  through  the  country  (MeCriet  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Spain),  and  when 
Charles  V.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Cortes 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia  endeavored 
to  bring  to  pass  a  reformation  of  the  tribunal 
{Llorente,  T.  I.,  p.  376,  sq.)  Negotiations  to 
this  end  were  entered  into  with  the  papsd 
chair,  and  coneesHions  were  made,  but  they 
were  not  carried  out.  It  directed  its  power 
now  against  those  who  openly  or  secretly  ad- 
hered to  evangelical  doctrines.  It  published 
yearly  an  edict  of  denunciation,  and  held  ita 
chief  tribunals  at  Seville  and  Valladulid.  Bui 
it  also  directed  its  power  against  such  members 
of  its  own  Church  as  did  not  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  justification. 
But  as  Protestantism  had  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  Spain  before  the  beginning  of  the 
17 th  cent.,  executions  became  rarer,  and,  in  the 
17th  cent.,  the  inquisition  was  active  principally 
in  suppressing  books,  and  persecuting  those  who 
possessed  or  circulated  forbidden  books.  It  was 
first  in  the  18th  cent,  that  successful  measures 
were  adopted  to  overthrow  it.  From  time  to 
time  its  powers  were  restricted,  until  Spain  fell 
under  the  supremacy  of  France,  when  Joseph 
Napoleon  (Dec.  4,  1808,)  entir^y  abolished  it. 
When  Ferdinand  VII.  ascended  the  throne,  he 
again  collected  the  clergy  around  him,  anjl  im- 
mediately restored  the  inquisition  (1814);  but 
already  in  1820  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  kin- 
dled against  it,  they  destroyed  the  palace  of  the 
inquisition  at  Madrid,  and  the  Cortes  now  again 
abolished  it.  The  clergy  labored  unceasingly 
to  re-establish  it,  and  really  succeeded  in  1825-6 
in  Valencia.  However,  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in 
1833,  and  it  was  again  abolished  in  1834,  and 
finally  by  a  royal  decree  (1835)  it  was  ordered 
that  Its  possessions,  together  with  those  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  abolished  orders,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  removing  the  public  debt  {Ada  hist, 
eecL,  1835,  p.  25,  sq.).  Since  then,  Spain  has 
been  free  of  the  inquisition. 

In  Italy  it  still  exists,  bnt  has  not  developed 
itself  here  in  snch  fearful  form  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  was.  introduced  here  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  IX.  (1233),  when  the  Waldensos  fled 
from  Southern  France  to  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont. It  directed  its  power  then  and  later 
against  the  heretical  parties,  but  the  papal 
schism  and  the  political  commotions  greatly 
weakened  its  power,  until  finally,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16tn  cent.,  it  gathered  all  its  strength 
to  crush  Protestantism.  At  the  advice  of  Car- 
dinal John  Peter  Caraffa,  it  was  inttoduosd 
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ihroaghoat  all  Italy  bj  Pope  Paul  III.  to  crush 
Prutestantism.  Caraffa  was  appointed  General 
Inquisitor,  and  was  so  active  and  zealous,  that 
many,  who  inclined  towards  or  received  the 
evan|;elical  doctrines,  were  compelled  to  flee  the 
country.  Becoming  afterwards  Pope  under  the 
name  raul  IV.,  be  granted  the  inquisition  many 
important  privileges,  and  more  fully  developed 
its  fearful  power.  It  also  manifested  great  seal 
here  in  spying  out  and  burning  heretical  books. 
Siztus  V.  established,  by  the  bull  Immetita,  the 
congregation  pro  S.  InquisUione  in  Ron^e,  which 
was  cumposea  of  the  Great  Inquisitor,  who  was 
always  a  Dominican,  six  Cardinals,  several  pre- 
lates and  doctors  from  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan Orders,  two  secretaries,  and  the  fiscal; 
the  Pope  confirmed  its  decisions.  The  inquisi- 
tion was  aided  with  a  similar  arrangement  in 
the  other  States  of  Italy  (comp.  MeCri^s  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  lUUy:  Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1827),  but  its 
power  was  often  crippled  by  conflicts  with  the 
civil  power,  as  ex,  gr»  in  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  Naples,  where  it  stood  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  which  secured  its  independence  of  the 
Pope.    In  Sicily  it  was  under  tne  General  In- 

auisitor  of  Spain ;  here  it  was  abolished,  1782, 
iroughout  entire  Italy,  however,  first  by  Napo- 
leon, 1808.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  led  to  its  re- 
establishment  bv  Pius  VII.,  1814.  but  it  did  not 
spread  far,  and  met  with  strong  opposition. 
Gregory  XVI.  introduced  it  again  into  iSardinia 
(1833);  here,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  in  Tuscany,  it  still  exists.  It  has  lately 
punished  the  circulating  of  the  Bible  and  of 
evangelical  doctrines  with  imprisonment,  but  it 
stands  too  sharply  opposed  to  the  political  and 
national  movements  of  the  age  to  recover  its 
ancient  power,  and  to  become  more  than  a  dis- 
ciplinary tribunal  for  the  clergy. 

The  inquisition  was  brought  to  the  trans- 
atlantic countries  hj  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
former  introducing  it  into  America  soon  after 
its  discovery,  where,  especially  in  Mexico,  Car^ 
thagena,  and  Lima,  it  raged  fearfully.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  to  East  India,  where  it 
bad  its  chief  seat  at  Goa.  After  many  changes 
it  was  abolished  in  Brasil  and  East  India  by 
John  VII.  of  Portugal.     Nkudsckbr. — Beck, 

InBpiratioil. — The  Greek  word  for  this  idea, 
^oHvtvctof  (2  Tim.  3  :  16),  denotes  the  divine 
guidance  of  our  cognition.  Nemo  vir  magnus 
tine  cUiquo  afflatu  divino  unquam  fuU  ( Cic.pro 
Arch,  c.  8).  The  Breath  of  Ood  is  the  sensuous 
expression  for  bis  6vvafuf ;  e,g.<,  dvMi^  ^>^xcn 
for  ttvivfjua,  oviov,  Luke  1 :  35 ;  24  :  49.  In  this 
tense,  also,  the  Classics  speak  of  a  ^onvtvetae 
w^fl  (PhocyLt  v»  121),  of  ^toKysvo-fM  oMtpo* 
(Plut.,  deplae,  philoe,,  5,  2),  comp.  vh6  ftvtvfta- 
tof  wyiov  *efM)fMro»  fVaXf^tfoy  ayuH  ^fov  avOpuKo* 
(2  Pet.  1 :  zl ).  In  the  neuter  the  word  is  used  by 
Abnntts,  paraphr,  John  1 :  27,  in  the  sense  of 
*'  God-breaihing ;"  and  it  is  applied  to  the  Scrip- 
tures by  Origenf  horn.  21,  in  Iren.,  T.  II.,  de  la 
Bue :  sacra  columina  epiritut  plenitudinem  spu 
ran^.— A  psychological  definition  of  the  relation 
of  this  divinely  wrought,  and  therefore  passive 
cognition  to  the  merely  human,  is  given  by 
Fkilo  in  his  doctrine  concerning|  the  divine 
|MyM»  the  Ir^of  iLtu.    This  state  is  the  germi- 


nation of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  cog- 
nition, not  as  yet  arrived  at  clear  oonscioosnets 
(Zeller,  Griech.  Phil.,  IL,  166,  275 ;  Bra^dU, 
1 1.,  428).    When  it  apprehends  tboogbt  in  the 
form  of  the  beautiful,  it  utters  itself  through 
artists  and  the  better  poets :  oO  rtarv^  «ovra  xk 
xoXd  xlyou0»  9(oc^fcata,  dxk*  lf>«M  orrf «  wai  x»tw 
XOfuvot  (Jon.  533)  Ov  yof  <(zv»  rovra  Xi7«v6», 
aX%A  ^^  Bwduttt  (i6.  p.  534).    It  aUo  gives  rise 
to  the  ^lorrunj,  which  requires  a  fcpofi'r^  as  in- 
terpreter ( TimcBue,  p.  72). — This  Platonic  tbeArr 
of  inspiration  exercised  an  essential  ioflaenee 
upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian.     It  was  adopted 
by  Philo,  by  whom  divine  and  haman  cognition 
are  placed,  according  to  it,  in  direct  oppositios 
(quiM  rerum  d.  h,,  T.  I.,  511,  Mang.) :  erf  ^ 
^f  ifUXdfi^i  to  ^0¥,  6v*taA  to  ov^pi^u^v  m 
V  ixfiM  ivft,  tovt*  ^iox**  so*  dMi^iX3U».    But  be 
does  not  limit  this  divine  influence  exclasively 
to  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  claim  for  himself  an  occasional  ^ffAtfttnlefBai 
(de  Cherub,,  T.  I.,  143).    The  Greek  Fathers 
also  describe  this  inspiration  as  a  parely  pa»> 
sive  state  (Justin.,  Cohort^  c.  8 ;  Athekag.,  Le- 
got,  e,  9).    The  theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration 
was  accordingly  entertained  at  an  early  dale. 
Iren.  III.,  16,  2:   BAuerai  dicere  MaUkoMi: 
Jesu  generatio  eie  erat,  Sed  pravidens  &},  S,  de* 
prawUares  et  prcemuniens  contra  fiuumdeniiaM 
eoTum,  per  Maithceum  ait:    Chritii  generate 
sic  erai,    Clkmens,  Cohort,  T.  I.,  71,  ed.  Pott.: 
ii  i2r  yfOfifuitwf  (he  means  the  Ufa  ypc^^iara, 
2  Tim.  3  :  14)  xai  ot^Xafium  fwp  ifpwv  rof  evTrsit- 

etovixaXn.  Origen,  T.  II.,  horn,  XXI.,  in  Jer.: 
secundum  isiiusmodi  expositiones  decet  sacra* 
literas  credere  nee  unum  quidem  apic€a%  habere 
vacuum  sapientia  Dei, — But  these  were  expree- 
sions  merely  of  the  general  religious  impree* 
sion,  rather  than  of  a  fixed  dogma:  hence  we 
find  that  among  the  pre-Nicene  Fathers  some 
heathen  books,  e.  g.,  the  Sibylline,  are  r^arded 
as  inspired  (Thbopo.,  ad  Antol.,  2,  9) ;  and  that 
they  express  views  which  exclude  at  least  an 
equal  inspiration  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  John  Presbyter  says,  like  Luke  1  :  1-3 ; 
be  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  wrote  down 
carefully  whatever  he  had  heard  from  him,  with- 
out confining  himself  in  the  sayings  and  deeds 
of  Christ  to  a  regular  order  (Euseb,,  J7.  J?.,  3, 
39). — In  like  manner  Irenans  cannot  have  sop- 
posed  of  Paul  that  the  contents  of  bis  works 
were  communicated  to  him  in  a  purely  paftsire 
condition.  lie  wrote  a  work  on  the  **  peculiari- 
ties of  the  style  of  Paul,"  in  which  he  admits 
the  ungrammatioal  structure  of  his  language, 
and  accounts  for  it  from  the  vdociias  sermonvm 
suorum  et  propter  impetum,  qui  ipsi  est,  spiriius 
(Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  Torrey's  transl.,  I.,  679). 
Concerning  Ortgen,  see  Redepenning,**  Ori^inu," 
I.,  p.  261.  Although  Origen  was  convinoed  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  even 
to  the  Utta  and  xfpMO,  he  nevertheless  admits  a 
different  measure  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus  smd  tb« 
Apostles:  horn,  in  Luc,  Xa.IX.,  T.  III.«  p.  966, 
ed.  de  la  Rue:  eodem  modo  et  Jesus  ei  Fauka 
pUni  ^nt  Spiriiu  S.,  sed  muUo  vas  I\ntU  minns 
erai  vase  Jesu  ei  iamen  er€U  secundum  mensuram 
auam  utrumque  complelum.    He  therefoie  mala- 
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lins  agAiDst  the  Jews  that  Jesua  was  more 
rorthy  uf  the  faith  than  the  prophets  (e.  CeU.^ 
.,  T.  I.,  p.  360)  and  Moses  (t6.,  p.  337} ;  in  the 
p.  to  the  Romans  he  discovers  an  intncate  and 


lesTj  style  (ad  Bom.,  X.»  T.  IV.,  p.  678),  and 
olecisms  in  John  (FhiloiaLf  T.  IV.,  p.  93). 
n  John,  t.  10  (T.  IV.,  p.  183),  he  says  that,  as 
egardtf  the  htMiorical  sense,  there  is  an  irrecon* 
lilable  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of  the  last 
(oscbal  journey  of  Jesus,  as  given  b^  John  and 
datthew.  The  reason  of  this  inconsistency  was 
lot  merely  the  want  of  a  systematic  development 
>f  his  own  theory,  but  also  the  influence  of  the 
^cwith  theory  of  inspiration.  The  Old  Test, 
poke  only  of  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ipon  the  holy  men  of  God— a  conception  which 
loes  not  exclude  the  free  activity  of  the  speaker, 
^nd  could  also  be  interpreted  to  admit  various 
legrees  of  inspiration.  Philo  himself  admits 
d€  viia  Mosis,  I.,  HI.,  T.  II.,  163,  ed.  Mang.) 
'srious  degreeB  of  inspiration.  According  to 
he  Reeog.  ClemaU,,  I.,  68, 69,  the  prophets  can 
obstanciate  their  credibility  only  by  their 
:greement  with  the  Pentateuch.  The  later 
fewisb  writers  nssert  the  same  difference  as 
^hiio :  KiHCBi,  Vorr.  su  den  Ph.  ;  Abahbankl, 
ioTT,  I.  d.  grossen  Proph.,  f.  3,  col.  2 ;  Morb 
S'evochim,  P.  II.,  0.  46 ;  Porta  Mosia,  opp,  Fch 
w:k„  I.,  65.  **  This  book,"  says  Kimchi  of  the 
?salm8,  "is  not  inspired  by  the  HKIS^  nil* 

>ut  by  the  i8^**1i3n  n^H*    ^opJucy  comes  in 

[reams,  or  also  in  a  waking  state,  whilst  the 
ctivity  of  the  senses  is  interrupted;  and  the 
oind,  withdrawn  from  all  things  of  this  world, 
ither  sees  visions  or  hears  a  voice.  The  Iloly 
>pint  is  active  where  man  finds  himself  indeed 
n  his  customary  condition,  but  where  the  spirit 
f  the  Highest  moves  him,  beams  into  him,  and 
oggests  words  to  him."  The  highest  degree 
9  assigned  to  Moses,  who  speaks  with  God 
'  face  to  face." — In  its  full  extent,  however,  the 
nantic  theory  was  applied  toprophecy  by  Mon- 
mtts,  in  the  sense  of  whom  lirttUlian,  c.  Mare, 
,  22,  says :  Neseteiu  quid  diceret  (Luke  9 :  35). 
iuomodo  newienaf  utrum  aimpliei  errore,  an 
atione,  quam  defendimua  in  causa  novas  prth 

>het%as,   OBATIiB  ECSTASIN,  t.  €,  AMKNTIAH   COTlOe- 

ire  f  In  spiriiu  enim  homo  coniiiiuius,  prcB- 
ertim  quum  gloriam  Dei  conapieiU  vel  quum  per 
Qsum  IMua  loquitur,  nbcxsbx  est  xxcidat  sknsu, 
bumbraiua  seilicei  virtute  divina,  de  quo  inter 
OS  ei  psychicos  qucesiio  est.  Interim  Jfacile  est 
meniuim  Petri  probare.  Against  this  heresy 
tie  direct  opposite  of  this  theory  of  prophecy 
ecame  prevalent  in  the  Church.  Chrys.,  horn, 
9,  tfi  ep.  ad  Cor,:  twto  Top  fuivtfiai  fdMw,  ro 
ItoffjxMub,  to  infoyxipr  ^rtofUptw,  to  c2>fft(r^,  to 
^xttf^oA,  to  ovpca^,  Mtfyffp  f»Mv6fitpo¥.  'O  6e 
fofvitf^i  obx  ovrtd(,  aXKa  futa  6taifoiaf  wtf^ovatii 
ai  ffcd^poovi^f  xataetdonoi  xaiti6ii»s,  a  ^^tyyircw, 
fjaiv  atie»ta.  Although  with  such  views  the 
uman  in  the  composition  uf  the  SS.  cannot  be 
enied,  still,  as  regards  the  expressions  con- 
erniug  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  former 
Dcertainty  still  continues.  Augustine  says  on 
16  one  side  (ad  Eieron,,  ep.  19) :  Si  aliquid  in 
is  offendero  liUeris,  quod  videatur  eontrarium 
tritaii:  nihil  aliud  quam  vel  mendosum  esse 
jdicem,  vel  iiUerprtUm  non  assecutum  esse  quod 
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dictum  era/,  vel  me  minime  inteUexisse  non  am 
bigam.  On  the  other  side  he  says  (lo,  ir,  I.) : 
Audeo  dieere,  forsitan  nee  ipse  Joannes  dixit,  ut 
est,  sed  ut  potuit,  quia  de  Deo  homo  dixit,  JSt 
^idem  inspiraius  a  Deo,  sed  iamen  homo.  Quia 
insjnraius,  dixit  aliquid :  si  non  inspiratus  esstt^ 
dixisset  nihil,  De  cons,etw,,ll„2»:  Perht^us^ 
modi  eoangelistarum  locutiones  varias,  sed  noH 
contr<iria»,  diseimus  nihil  in  cujusque  verbis  nos 
debere  inspicere  nisi  voluntatem,  eui  debent  verba 
servire,  nee  miseri  aucupes  vocum  apieibus  qu<h 
dammodo  litterarttm  puteni  ligandam  esse  veri- 
tatem,  cum  utique  non  in  verbis  tantum,  sed  etiam 
in  easteris  omnibus  signis  animorum  non  sit  niei 
ipse  animus  inquirendus.  He  also  says  thai 
each  of  the  evangelists  had  made  their  narra- 
tions more  or  less  full,  "u<  quisque  meminerai  et 
vt  cuique  cordi  erai"  (<de  com,  evangel,,  2, 12). 
Since  a  ri(^id  grammatico-historical  interpreta- 
tion especially  conflicts  with  a  verbal  inspi* 
ration,  we  find  in  Jerome,  the  philologian, 
notices  of  a  difference  of  stvle  in  the  biblical 
writers.  In  bis  prooem,  to  Is.  he  says :  Seietk' 
dum,  quod  in  sermone  disertus  sit,  quippe  ut  vir 
nobilis  'et  urbanas  eUgantice,  neque  h<&ens  quio' 
miam  rustidtatis  admixtum  ;  in  his  prologue  to 
Jerem.:  Sermone  quidetn  apud  Hebrceos  Esaia 
et  Hosea  videtur  rustieior.  He  finds  solecisms 
in  the  Acts,  and  trivial  language  in  Paul  (ad 
OaL,  3,  1).  Chrysostom,  who  had  declared  that 
all  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures  would  be 
found  to  be  mere  seeming  contradictions  ( (hp»f 
T.  YII.,  p.  5),  has  nevertheless  remarked  of 
Paul  (Acts  26  :  6) :  "He  speaks  humanly,  and 
does  not  at  all  times  enjoy  grace;  but  he  is 
suffered  also  to  bring  in  his  own  thoughts" 
( Opp„  T.  X.,  p.  364).    '*  We  should  not  be  sur- 

Snsed,"  says  Euthym,  Zigabenus  (post  1118)  to 
(atth.  24 :  28,  **  if  the  evangelists  have  not 
narrated  everything  in  the  same  manner ;  since 
they  did  not  write  down  immediately  as  Christ 
spoke,  and  mag  also  have  forgotten  mang  things," 
—Nor  does  scholasticism  furnish  a  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  though  Thomas  Aq,  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  belongs  to  fnith  prinei^ 
politer,  and  what  indirecte  (Summa  iheol.,  II.  2, 
au,  I.,  art,  6 ;  qu,  IL,  art,  2).  As  of  the  latter 
kind  he  regards  historical  notices,  that  Abraham 
had  two  sons,  etc.  At  times  very  liberal  opi- 
nions are  expressed.  In  the  9th  cent  Agobard, 
Arohb.  of  Lyons,  writes  (adv,  Fredegitum,  cap, 
12):  Quodsi  ita  sentUis  de  Prophetis  et  Apos- 
tolis,  ut  non  solum  sensum  prasdicationis  et  modos 
vel  argumenta  dietionum  Sp,  S,  eis  inspiraverit^ 
sed  etiam  ipsa  eorporea  verba  extrinseeus  in  ora 
iUoTum  ipsejbrmaverit,  qttanta  absurditas  seqw^ 
fur!  AiUBLARD  says  (Sic  et  non,  ed,  Causin,  p. 
11) :  Constat  et  propnetas  ipsos  quandoque  pro- 
phetirn  gratia  carutsse,  ei  nonnufla  ex  usu  prth 
phetandi,  cum  se  spiritum  prophitijb  habiri 
cr^ierent,  per  spirituk  suuh  falsa  protulissej 
et  hoc  eis  ad  humilitatis  cnstodiam  permissum 
est,  ut  sic  videlicet  verius  cognoscerent,  qualesper 
Spiritum  Dei  et  quotes  per  suum  existerent;  and 
he  adds :  Quid  Uaque  mirum,  cum  ipsos  etiam 
Prophdas  et  Apostolos  ab  errore  non  peniius 
fuisse  constat  alienos,  si  in  tarn  multiplici  s,  jpor 
trum  scriptura  nonnuUa  erronea  prolata  vid^ 
aniurt — ^The  Oouncil  of  Trent  gives  no  defini- 
tion of  inspiration.    Hence  various  views  ooor 
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eerntoff  it  obtain  among;  Rom.  Oatb.  theologians ; 
some,  like  Sanctius,  Salasar,  Uuet,  Este,  ate., 
assert  the  strictest  literal  inspiration;  others, 
like  Aoth.  de  Dominis,  R.  Simon,  U.  Ilolden, 
eto.,  teaoh  an  inspiration  of  the  doctrinal  eon- 
tents  merely.  The  Church  has  never  decided 
authoritatively  upon  the  subject. — In  the  Loth, 
symbols  the  theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  not  expressed.  C»  A., 
p.  42 :  Num  fruaira  hcee  prcemanuU  l^piriiui  8,  f 
Apol,  Qwif,^  p.  81 :  JVwm  arbitrobainiuT  exeidisse 
&tr.  S,  non  animadverienti  has  voces  f  Art. 
anud.t  p.  3.'i3 :  Petrus  iaq^it :  Prophd^  non  ex 
vdutUaie  humana,  std  Spir.  S.  inspirati  locuH 
sunt.  The  Reformed  symbols  give  more  precise 
definitions.  Conf.  Helv.,  IL,  c.  I:  Credimus 
Script,  canonicas  ipsum  esse  verbum  Dei.  Hodie 
hoe  Dei  verbum  per  pradieaiores  legitime  voeatos 
annunciatur  in  eecUsia.  Cat.  maj.,  p.  502: 
Spiritus  S.jouotidie  nos  divini  verbi  prceaieatione 
atirahit.  Fluctuating  opinions  liko  those  of 
Origen  and  Augustine,  we  find  expressed  by 
Xvmer  also.  He  speaks  of  the  boolc  in  which 
there  are  no  contradictions  {WiUeh,  VIII.,  p. 
214D),  and  in  which  a  single  letter,  ay,  a  venr 
tittle,  is  of  more  account  than  heaven  and  earth 
(VIIL,  p.  2161).  And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  his  well-known  exceptionable  expres- 
sions concerning  the  canon  of  the  S.  Scriptures. 
These,  indeed,  he  afterwards  softened ;  but  he 
nevertheless  still  admitted  imperfections  and 
logical  errors  in  the  scriptures  ( Waleh,  XIV.,  p. 
172).  lie  allows  himself  to  give  to  passsgee 
of  the  Old  Test,  a  construction  different  from 
that  given  in  the  New  Test.  Thus,  in  Hebr. 
2 :  13,  Is.  8  :  17  is  regarded  as  the  language  of 
Christ;  Luther  reganis  it  as  the  language  of 
the  prophet  merely  (W<deh,  VI.,  p.  121).  lie 
declares  Paul's  argument,  derived  from  his  typi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  history  of  Ilagar  and 
Sarah,  Oai.  4 :  22,  etc.,  without  force,  although 
it  set  in  a  clear  light  the  matter  of  faith.  With 
regard  to  Matth.  24,  and  Luke  21,  on  which 
commentators  differ  as  to  what  refers  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  what  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  he  says:  Matthew  and  Mark  con- 
found the  two,  and  do  not  fuUow  the  order 
observed  by  Luke  ( Walch,  XI.,  p.  2496).  Other 
remarks  of  the  same  general  purport  may  be 
found  in  his  works.  Calvin  also,  who,  with 
regard  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Bible, 
had  said :  Quoniam  non  quotidiana  e  eaelis  red- 
duhtur  miracula  —  —  non  alio  jure  pUnam  apud 
Jldeles  auciorilaieni  obiinenl,  quam  ubi  statuunl 
e  cash  fiuxisse  ac  si  vivce  ipsa:  Dei  voces  iUis  ex- 
audirentur,  is  very  free  in  his  judgments  con- 
cerning single  historical  inaccuracies.  In  the 
choice  of  examples  to  illustrate  complete  non- 
resistance,  Luke  (G  :  29)  differs  from  Matthew 
(5  :  40).  Calvin  contents  himself  with  the  re- 
mark: Diversof  heuiiones  apud  MaUhasum  et 
lAicam  sensum  non  mutant.  Gen.  47  :  31  is 
given  in  lleb.  11 :  21,  according  to  the  Septua- 

g'nt,  which  follows  a  various  rending  of  the 
eb.  text.— Calvin  remarks  briefly:  Scimus 
apostolos  hoe  in  parte  non  adeo  faisse  serupur 
losos;  casterum  in  re  ipsaparum  est  diseriminis. 
On  1  Cor.  10 :  8,  where  Paul  gives  23,000  instead 
of  24,000,  he  says :  Novum  non  est^  ubi  non  est 
proposOum  minutim  singula  capita  reeensertt 


niumerwn,  ponere  qui  eireitar  oecediL — BssHitsga^ 

admits,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  that-tlra  wri-l 
ters  of  the  Scriptures  had  oommHted  errors  of 
memory  (see  to  1  Cor.  10 :  8).     Bt^enhnffem  re- 
marks that  the  ehronologieal  order  of  the  ji;osp6l 
narrative  is  incorrect,  and  points  out  errora  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  bad  at  times  passed  oTer 
into  the  New  Test. — Brenx,  also,  remarks  on 
Rom.  11 :  25,  that  the  quotation  does  wnft  give 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Test,  text-— jed  semientta 
est  eadem, — The  older  doctrinal  works,  also,  aoch 
as  the  loci  of  Melanchthon,  Chemmix,  and  Gv^ 
hard,  furnish  no  precise  definition  of  inapimtioc. 
Only  in  1625  Gerhard  added  an  exegesis  ^herior 
loci  de  script,  s.    £ven  here  be  does  not  cLiacosB 
the  locus  de  inspiratione ;  but  in  e.  14,  he  defendf 
both  the  integrity  of  the  script,  text  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  vowels  and  accents.  It  wws  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  svncretism,  pietism,  and  indiffeientism 
that  the  doctrine  received  in  the  Loth.  Cbureh 
its  complete  development,  and  the  form  in  which 
it  is  found  in  Cairn,  Quaistedtj  and  MoUirz, — 
The  course  in  the  Ref.  Church  was  the  ^une. 
Whilst  the  Swiss  and  French  theoloey,  aa  also 
the  Dutch  previous  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  oeeo- 
pied  a  more  liberal  position  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine,  Voetius,  in  his  disp.  sdeetee^  T.  L,  when 
discussing:    quousque   se   exiendai    etmek/Hias 
script. «.,  defends  the  verbal  inspiration  in  its 
strictest  form.    lie  says:  Not  a  word  ia  con- 
tained in  the  S.  Scriptures,  which  is  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  inspired, — even  the  panctoation 
not  excepted ;  even  what  the  writers  knew  be- 
fore was  made  known  to  them  anew,  not  indeed 
quoad  impresswones  specierum  intelligibUktm,  sed 
quoad  conceptum  Jormalem  et  adualem  reeorda- 
tionem.    In  direct  conflict  with  Luke  I  :  l-4i,  to 
the  question :  An  ordinaria  studio,  in^nfitismet 
et  premeditationes  Juerini  neeessaria  ad  eertben- 
dumf  he  answers:  Nego,  Soiritus  enim  imnte- 
diaie,  exlraordinarie  et  infaUibiliier  movdMt  ad 
scribendum,  et  scribenda  inspirabat  et  dieiabat. 
The  controversy  of  Capellus  with  Boxtorf  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  in  con- 
nection with  other  doctrinal  aberrations  of  tb« 
school  at  Saumer,  stirs  up  the  opposition  of  the 
Swiss  Church :  the  result  is  the  Formula  con- 
sensus (1675)«  in  which  the  inspiraiio  is  sanc- 
tioned even  quoad  verba  el  vocalia  textue  Hehmici 
(see  Art  Helv.  Cons.  Form.),    After  the  middle 
of  the  17 th  cent,  the  doctrine  prevailing  in  the 
two  Churches  was  that  of  a  passive  inspiration 
of  the  S.  Scriptures,  which  made  the  writer« 
mere  "  calami  spiritus  s.  didantis"  (  QmenMedt. 
theolog.  didaet.  polem.,  P.  I.,  p.  55 ;  Hetdegger, 
Corp.  theol.,  II.,  p.  34).    Sense,  words,  letten, 
vowel-points,  and    punctuation,  all   proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  ( Calov,  I.,  p.  4S4 ;  Mart- 
sius,  syntagma  theol.^  p.  8).  Differences  in  modf 
of  thought  and  style  are  mere  aocommodatiooi 
of  the  Spirit  (Quenstedt,  I.,  76,  etc.).      Tb< 

2uestion  might  be  asked :  Could  the  Spirit  eoo- 
escend  to  grammatical  errors,  barbariaras,  and 
solecisms?    Whilst  some  admitted,  others  re- 

S^rded  this  as  blasphemy.  Qoenstedt  solved 
e  difficulty  by  saying,  that  what  were  harbt- 
risms  to  a  Greek  were  not  such  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church  (I.,  p.  84) :  others  again  asserted 
that  the  New  Test  language  was  thoroughly 
pure  and  claisieal  (FmheD,  UoUai,  Geergit 
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tc.)* — Bat  this  strict  ooDstruotion  the  dootrine 
Mid  received  in  the  very  period  in  which  the 
raditional  creed  had  be^n  to  totter  at  all 
»uiDt8.  Milder  Tiews  on  inspiration  had  been 
Merted  in  the  Luth.  Charch  by  Caliziua,  who 
x;cepted  the  Romish  distinction  between  a  rtve^ 
iiio  and  ofsisteutia  or  directio  dwina,  Qum  in 
cnsus  incurrerutU  cuU  aliunde  notafuerunt,  IMu* 
cripicribus  peeuliariUr  non  revdavU;  gubemavit 
amen  eos  per  tuam  asMitUnHam,  ne  quidquam 
criberefU  a  terilaie  alienum  {resp,  ad  theuC.  Mo- 
mnt,  de  infallih,  Pont,  Bom,  ihes.,  72  et  74). 
Vy,  he  limits  this  reoelaiio  to  those  trnths  which 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  designated  as  the  proper 
md  direct  subjects  of  faith.  Among  the  Armi- 
lians,  Grotius  in  the  votum  de  pace,  and  Clericua 
n  the  eeniimenU  de  qudfuet  mologiens  de  Hoi" 
ande  sttr  Vhisioire  crittque  du  V,  T.  oomp,  par 
^ich,  Simonf  1685,  had  also  limited  the  inepir 
ado  to  an  assisteniia  divina.  The  same  view 
ras  represented  in  England,  in  the  Church  by 
!x)WTn,  vindic.  of  the  inap,  of  the  Old  and  New 
Vejti,,  1692 ;  Lamothk,  inspiration  of  the  New 
Vest.,  1694 ;  Williams,  in  Boyle* e  lectures,  1695 ; 
Clarke,  divine  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
699:  and  among  the  dissenters,  by  Baxtbb, 
nethod.  theol,  christ,  1681 ;  Doddbidgb,  dissert. 
n  the  insp,  of  the  New  Test,  Math,  Pfaff,  in 
n%  instil,  dogm,  et  mor,  was  the  first  Lutheran 
heologian  of  note  who  advanced  this  opinion, 
le  denies  that  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are 
qufilly  inspired :  in  matters  of  faith  there  is  a 
vggesiio,  in  historical  matters  a  directio,  and  in 
ome  external  and  unimportant  matters  the  wri- 
era  had  been  left  to  themselves.  '*  Qenerally," 
idds  Baumoartxk  ( (?/aii6efi«/«Ar«,  III.,  35),  **in 
be  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
lod  suffered  as  much  of  the  views  and  mode  of 
hinking  of  each  writer,  as  was  ai  all  consistent 
9ith  his  design." — The  greater  the  influence  of 
bin  doctrine  upon  exegesis,  and  through  this 
ipon  theology  generally,  the  more  it  must  sur- 
prise us  that  the  attention  of  the  later  theology 
(as  been  so  little  directed  toward  it.  It  would 
lave  repaid  the  trouble  to  revive  and  examine 
nore  closely  the  scriptural  authority  for  the 
heory  of  inspiration  held  by  the  ancient  Church ; 
bis  authority  especially  in  passages  like  2  Tim. 
:16;  John  10:35;  1  Cor.  2:  13.  Theolo- 
;ian8  who  explain  these  passages  without  a 
»roper  knowledge  of  the  biblical  ttsus  hquendi, 
lefend  even  now  not  only  the  entire  correctness 
*f  all  doctrines,  but  even  of  all  the  reports  of 
sets  in  the  Scriptures ;  passing  over  in  silence 
•r  fureibly  setting  aside  whatever  opposes  their 
iew.  This  old  theory  appears  in  all  its  con- 
equences,  however,  only  in  Prof.  Gaussen,  sur 
a  ih^opneustie,  2d  ed.,  1842 ;  a  work,  however, 
^hich  is  more  the  product  of  an  enthusiastic 
^nd  brilliant  religious  rhetoric,  than  of  profound 
heological  study.  In  Germany  the  facts  brought 
0  light  by  more  recent  criticism  and  exegesis 
lave  exerted  such  a  force,  that  an  equally  de- 
|>ded  defender  of  the  old  theory  cannot  be 
ouDd.  Stier  might  be  regarded  as  such,  if  we 
hould  judge  him  from  certain  expressions  in 
lis  exegetioal  works;  other  expressions,  bow- 
ver,  lead  to  a  different  conclusion  (see  Tho- 
ock's  Com.  B.  Bergpr.,  4th  ed.,  pp.  34  and  4). 
'udging  from  their  exegetioal  method,  Hemg- 


etmUferg^  JkHUsch,  and  Sofmann  seem  to  eBti^• 
tain  freer  views  of  inspiration.  The  latter  ex- 
pands the  idea  of  inspiration  even  to  heathen 
authors  and  poets  (Schriftbeweis,  I.,  26,  27 1« — 
Among  most  recent  theologians,  Beck  has  spoken 
vary  suggestively  concerning  inspiration  (Syst. 
d.  chr.  Jjehre,  p.  240).  lie,  as  also  Lange  (phi^ 
losoph,  Dogmat,,  p.  552),  opposes  a  meehanieal 
separation  of  contents  and  form,  of  inspired 
and  uninspired  portions.  **  Form  and  contents 
are  inseparably  blended  in  the  product  of  the 
revealing  spirit."  But  this  provides  against  a 
meehanieal  separation  only,  for  it  is  said  (p. 
242) :  *'  It  extends  only  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  the  spiritual  troth,  and  to  the 
external  and  human  only  so  far  as  it  is  essen* 
tially  related  to  the  former."  FhUippi,  the 
latest  Luth.  theologian,  teaches  an  inspiratio 
verbi,  though  not  an  insp.  verborum.  If  this 
distinction  means  anything,  it  must  mean  that 
with  the  thought  the  genus  dieendi  is  given  at 
the  same  time.  But  if  the  thought  is  indifferent 
to  the  words  given  in  the  various  readings,  may 
it  not  be  asked  whether  the  various  readings  are 
also  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  thought t 
Aug.  Tholuck  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  more 
popular  manner  in  his  article  **dte  Inspira- 
tionslehn"  in  the  "  Deutsche  Zeitsohrift,"  1850, 
No.  16.  Db.  Tholuck. — Beineeke, 

Inspired,  the,  were  a  sect  formed  in  Gerroan^f, 
about  1710,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cami- 
sard  (see  Art.)  prophets  AUut  and  Marion.  Ita 
members  were  mainly  gathered  from  the  separa- 
tists of  north  and  west  Germany,  especially  in 
the  territory  of  Wetterau.  Even  Knauth,  the 
Reformed  preacher  at  the  Halle  cathedral,  and 
Aug.  U.  Francke,  were  captivated  by  the  delu- 
sion. They  maintained  that  God  bestowed  im- 
mediate inspiration  upon  certain  of  their  num- 
ber, whom  oe  chose  ns  instruments  of  special 
revelations.  From  1714-19,  eight  such  instru- 
ments were  raised  up,  mostly  stocking-weavers: 
Joanna  Marg.  Melchior,  Mrs.  Waj^er,  John 
Adam  Gruber,  Sehwanfelder,  Mackinet,  Rock, 
Ursula  Meyer,  and  John  Charles  Gleim.  These 
travelled  in  all  directions,  seeking  to  make 
proselytes.  In  1716  they  numbered  several 
thousands,  and  organiied  themselves  as  **con-' 
gregations  of  the  truly  inspired."  They  kept  the 
agapm ;  their  first  in  Halle,  1714.  Before  send- 
ing out  prophets  on  mission  tours,  they  cele- 
brated a  love-foast,  after  eight  days'  preparation 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  At  these  feasts  they 
used  cakes  and  wine,  and  washed  each  other's 
feet.  On  July  4,  1716,  in  BUdingen,  Gruber 
obtained  a  revelation  of  **  twenty-four  rules  of 
true  godliness  and  piety."  Ten  congregations 
were  founded,  upon  these  rules,  in  that  vicinity. 
Each  congregation  had  a  leader  and  two  co- 
elders.  These  held  conferences,  at  which  the 
general  affairs  of  the  society  were  acted  upon. 
They  had  no  separate  oiBce  of  teachers,  but  all 
the  members,  men  and  women,  were  required 
to  take  part  in  their  public  services,  which  con* 
sisted  of  singing  and  readinf^  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  written  or  printed  sayings  of  the  instru- 
ments or  media ;  if  a  medium  was  present  and 
received  a  new  revelation,  it  was  announced.  In 
doctrine  they  agreed  essentially  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  but  which,  like  all  separatists. 
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Ifaey  denoanced,  nod  all  fellownhip  with  which 
(especially  in  the  sacrainente)  they  strictly  for- 
haoe.    In  other  respects  their  practical  Tiews 
were  those  of  the  wellknown  mystics  Schwenk- 
feld,  J.  B&hm,  Weigel»  and  lluborg.  —  As  the 
high  excitement  required  by  their  prophetic 
ecstacies  could  not  be  long  sustained,  most  of 
the  media  soon  grew  lukewarm,  and  lost  their 
gift,  so  that  in  1719  K»ck,  alone,  continued  to 
act.    After  his  death,  1749,  the  congregations 
dwindled  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  the  movement  did  not  wholly  die  out.  And 
yet,  after  an  interval  of  60  or  70  years,  during 
which  it  lav  dormant,  it  recently  again  revived, 
with  new  vigor,  under  the  guidance  of  Krausert, 
Barbara  Heinemann,  and  Christian  Mets. — As 
early  as  1725  a  colony  of  the  Inspired  had  emi- 
grated  to  Germantown,  Philadelphia,   in  the 
United  States ;  and  now  again,  on  the  revival 
of  the  sect,  which  was  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, about  800  of  them  emigrated  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Erie 
county,  near  JBuffalo,   where,   under  the  sole 
management  of  Meta,  they  seem  to  be  flourinh- 
iDg.    xhe  colony  is  said  to  number  about  1500 
•ouls.    This  colony  has  already  sent  two  others 
into  Canada,  and  within  a  few  years  past  some 
have  gone  to  Iowa. — Besides  thene  communities 
of  the  Inspired,  there  have,  from  time  to  time, 
persons  arisen  who  claimed  special  inspiration. 
To  this  class  belong  the  so-called  readers,  or 
preachers  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Irving- 
ism  in  England  rests  on  a  similar  basis. — (S^ 
Ztschr.  fUr  hist.  Theologie,  1854,  IL.  III.;  1855, 
I.,  III.)  M.  Gomel.* 

laterOMiioil  for  the  living  (on  that  of  the 
SainU  see  Art.)  is  prayer  for  others.  The  chief 
examples  of  it  in  tne  Old  Test,  are  the  prayers 
of  Abraham,  Gen.  18 :  23,  and  Moses,  Ex. 
32  :  32 ;  Numb.  14  :  13,  ie.  Christians  are 
enjoined  to  practise  it  by  express  precept,  Matth. 
5  :  44,  and  by  the  example  of  Christ,  John 
17  :  1,  Ac.,  and  his  apostles,  Phil.  1:3;  James 

5  :  16.  It  is  involved  in  the  Lord's  prayer : 
"  Our  Father,"  Ac.,  "give  «*,"  Ac,  &c.  lliose 
most  nearly  related  to  ns,  are  of  course  to  be 
primarily  remembered,  but  the  spirit  of  inter- 
cession will  also  embrace  others.  It  is  a  special 
duty  to  pray  for  enemies,  Matth.  5  :  44;  Luke 
23 :  34,  and  for  all  whose  circumstances  demand 
such  remembrance.  And  we  are  to  intercede 
not  only  for  spiritual  but  for  temporal  mercies, 
yet  with  submission,  Matth.  6  :  33.  The  pro- 
mise to  prayer,  John  16  :  33,  applies  especially 
to  intercession,  in  which  the  suppliant  remem- 
bers that  he  is  but  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
80  that  the  joy  of  others  is  his  joy,  their  sorrow 
his  sorrow,  1  Cor.  12 :  26 ;  Rom.  12 :  15.  Hence 
it  is  the  perfection  of  a  life  of  prayer,  illustrating 
what  Paul  says  of  charity,  1  Cor.  13  :  1,  Ac. 
The  duty  is  bused,  1  Tim.  2  :  1-6:  1)  upon  the 
character  of  Ood  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  who 
desires  that  uU  shall  be  saved ;  thus  it  is  made 
a  part  of  worship,  so  that,  even  where  we  cannot 
lay  hold  ourselves  we  may  help  by  our  prayers 
to  have  the  will  of  God  accomplishea,  £ph. 

6  :  18,  19.  2)  Upon  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Jesua  Christ,  in  which,  as  members  of  the  nni- 
Tenal  Christian  priesthood,  we  all  participate, 
though  only  in  and  through  him,  who  is  the 


only  mediator  between  God  and  man  (Roeb. 
8  :  34;  1  John  2:1;  Heb.  7  :  26;  1  Pel.  2  :  9). 
3)  Upon  our  relation  to  society,  especially  as 
organised  into  a  civil  government,  by  the  will 
of  God  (Rom.  13).  As  Christians  owe  tribate, 
Ac.,  to  the  State,  so  it  is  eminently  doe  from 
them  to  bear  it  before  God  in  prayer,  and  esf^- 
cially  in  times  of  disorder  and  calamity.  In 
this  way  the  Christian  citisen  beat  proTes  him- 
self his  country's  friend,  and  may  do  it  better 
service  than  by  wise  counsels  or  deadly  arms. 

Kakl  deck.* 
loterdiot  (interdietum  se.  cdebratioms  divini 
officii)  is  the  prohibition,  for  a  stated  period,  of 
the  offices  of  Religion,  as  a  censure  or  penalty 
for  offence  against  the  Church.     It  ia  personalM 
when   imposed  on  an  indiyidaal,  locale  when 
affecting  a  parish,  city,  territory,  &c.     It  i* 
therefore  a  sort  of  general  excommunicati(ia 
(see  Bann).    The  precise  date  of  its  origin  can- 
not be  fixed.     Its  probibiUons  are   met  with, 
singly,  in  earlier  times  {e.  g.  e,  8,  Can.  V..  ^v. 
VI.  \Chnc.  Agaih.  a,  506],  and   10.  11   Can. 
XVII.,  qu,  IV.  [Fbenit,  Bam.],  Ac.     Cf.  Gont 
Telles  on  cap.  5,  X.  de  coMuet.,  I.,  4  nro.  19). 
These  parts  were  combined  into  what  constitoted 
the  real  severity  of  the  interdict,  nt   a  later 
period.  Ivo  of  Chartres  (f  1125)  calls  it  {ep.  94): 
remedinm  insolitum,  ob  suam  nimirum  novttatem  ; 
but  it  dates  further  back,  as  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Limoges,  1031.  shows.* — An  inters 
diet  is  generate  or  partieulare  (c.  17,  X.«  de  ter- 
horum  signif.  V.,  40  \Innoe.  III.,  a.  1199]  ;  c. 
5,  X.,  de  consuet.,  L,  4  [Innoc,  a.  12051 ;  r.  10, 
de  sent,  excomm.,  susp.  ei  inUrd.,  V.,  11  \Greg. 
X.,  ti»  Cone,  gen,  Lfidg.  a.  1274] ;  e.  16,  li, eoj. 
[Bonif.  VIII.J  ).     If  an  individual  ia  pat  nnder 
a  particular  interdict,  the  penalty  ia  limited  to 
himself;  if  under  a  general  interdict,  public 
worship  moy  be  held  in  the  congregation  where 
he  resides,  but  not  if  the  interdicted  person  is 

£  resent  (Fkrraris,  s,  v.  inierd..  Art.  I.,  nro.  40, 
c).  A  local  particular  interdict  is  limited  to 
a  designated  place,  piirish ;  a  general  one  to  all 
the  churches  of  the  interdicted  diocese.  Every 
interdict  is  strictiv  interpreted,  so  that  one  im- 
posed on  a  parish,  &c.,  does  not  include  the 

*  NUi  de  pace  acqoieverint,  ligate  omnem  ttmm 
LemoTioeDiem  pnblica  exeotoiDUttiea.tione :  eo  ride- 
licet  modo,  at  nemo,  ni»i  clerieus,  aut  paaper  mendi- 
osni,  «ut  peregrinas  advenlenv,  ant  infans  a  bimatn  et 
iofra  in  toto  I^inoTioino  sepeliatur,  De«  in  aliaoB  epii- 
eopatam  ad  sepelienduin  portetur.     DiTinun  oificium 
per  omnes  ecelesiaa  latenter  agatar,  et  bapUamos  pe- 
tenttbus  triboatur.     Circa  boram  tertiam  aigna  aoacBt 
in  ecdesiis  omnibas,  et  omnes  proni  in  faciem  prccct 
pro  tribulatione  et  pace  fundant.    Poenitentia  et  rta- 
tionm  in  exitu  mortis  tribaatar.     Altaria  per  oidd«i 
eeolesias,  a ieut  in  Paraicere,  nndentur :  et  emcM  et 
ornamenta  abscondantur,  quia  signum  Inctos  cttrii- 
titiae  omnibus  est    Ad  missns  Untnm,  qaas  notu- 
qutsquesaeerdotum  januis  ecclesiarum  obeeratis  fecert, 
alUria  induantar,  et  iterum  post  miasaa  oodcntBr. 
Nemo  in  ipsa  excommanieatione  nxoren  dneaL  Neao 
alteri  osculum  det,  nemo  elerieonim  avt  laicorum,  tcI 
habitantium  vel  transenntium,  hi  tolo  Lemovictao  ear- 
nem  oomedat,  seqne  alios  ciboa,  onam  illoa,  qoiboi  is 
Quadragesima  vetei  lioitum  est.    Nemo  clerieorum  sat 
laiconim  tondeatur,  neque  radatnr,  qaoasqne  diftricQ 
principes,  capita  populoram,  per  omnia  aaneto  «Mi- 
ant  oonoilio  (Mahsi,  Coll.  ConeiHomm  T.  XIX.  faL 
641.    Dv  Faasas,  s.  v.  interdiecvm). 
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lergj.  And  the  reverse  (Fbxraris,  L  c,  II.,  V.)* 
t  may  be  inflioted  a  jure,  or  ab  homine.  The 
ausefl  of  its  infliction  are  various,  but  chieflv 
iolations  of  eccl.  immuDities,  personit,  or  such 
Ekwa  as  hnve  this  pennhj  annexed.  The  pen- 
.Ity  properly  consists  in  prohibiting  the  aaml- 
listration  of  the  sacraments,  fublia  worship, 
.nd  a  Christian  burial ;  though  various  amelio- 
ntions  have  been  admitted.  Alex.  III.,  1173, 
bUowed  baptism  to  children,  and  absolution  tu 
he  dying  (c.  11,  X.,  de  spoMalibtts,  IV.,  1 ;  cf. 
;.  11,  X.,  de  poetiii,  et  remisM.,  V.,  38;  c.  24,  de 
*ent,  accomm,  in  VL,  V.,  11),  and  Innocent  III. 
:onfirroation  and  preaching  (c.  43,  X.,  de  aeni. 
accomm.,  V.,  39,  a.  1208),  and,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, general  absolution  (c.  11,  X.,  depo^- 
11^.,  v.,  38,  a.  1214;  cf,  c.  24,  de  sent,  exeomm, 
n  VI.),  the  silent  burial  of  the  clergy  (c.  11, 
!(.,  cit,  v.,  38),  and  in  the  convents  of  the  regu- 
ars  the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours, 
BTithout  singing,  and  the  reading  of  a  silent 
nass,  which  was,  the  following  year,  allowed  to 
bishops  (c.  25,  X.,  de  priviL,\.,  33,  a.  1215). 
But  then  those  excommunicated  or  interdicted 
sould  not  be  present,  the  doors  of  the  church 
prere  to  be  kept  locked,  and  the  bells  not  to  be 
rung.  These  last  roFtrictions,  however,  were 
suspended  by  Bonif.  VIII.,  on  Christmas,  Eas- 
ter, Whitsuntide,  and  the  ascension  of  Mary ; 
3nly  the  persons  excommunicated  were  excluded, 
md  those  who  had  caused  the  interdict  were  not 
bo  approach  the  altar  (c  24,  de  setii,  exeomtn.  in 
VI.  [V.,  il]  ).  Martin  V.  and  Eugene  IV.  ex- 
tended this  fiivor  to  the  entire  octave  of  Corpus 
Chrif<ti  (Coiisi.  Ineffabile  a,  1429,  and  Const 
Excellent,  a.  1433,  in  the  Dullar.  Magn,,  T.  I..  308, 
323),  Leo  X.  to  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
EIolj  Conception.  Other  exceptions  were  made 
in  favor  of  the  Franciscans  and  other  orders 
(Ferraris,  L  c.  VI.,  nro,  15,  &c.).  The  regu- 
lars, however,  were  otherwise  to  observe  the 
interdict  (c.  1,  Clem,  de  sent,  excomm.,  V.,  10, 
Cone.  Vienn.  1311 ;  Cone.  Ti-id.  s.  XXV.,  e.  12, 
de  regular.). — The  right  of  imposing  an  inter- 
dict belongs  to  the  Pope,  a  provinc.  synod,  and 
the  bishop  with,  or  without  the  chapter  (c.  2,  X., 
de  hia  quasfiunt  a  mc^ori  paiie  capittdi.  III.,  1 1, 
CcdesLt  ni.,  a.  1190 ;  Clem.  I.,  de  sent  exc,  cU., 
Cone.  Trid.  cit  Gonz.  Tkllez  on  e.  5,  X.,  de 
consuei.  nro.  4j.  Any  confessor  may  remove  a 
personal  particular  interdict,  canonically  im- 
posed, without  reservations  (c.  29,  X.,  de  sent 
exc,  v.,  39,  Innoc.  III.,  a.  1199) ;  other  inter- 
dicts must  be  removed  by  the  persons  who  im- 
posed them,  their  successors,  delegates,  or  supe- 
riors (Ferraris,  t  e.  VIII.).  The  Church  still 
holds  the  prerogative  of  tne  interdict  (Bened. 
XIV.,  de  sjfnod.  dioee.  lib.  X.,  c.  1,  2  III.,  Ac.), 
but  since  the  17th  cent,  it  has  not  exercised  it 
in  full.  In  1606  Paul  V.  put  the  Republic  of 
Venice  under  an  interdict  (Rieoqbr,  dissert  de 
poenit.  et  poenis  ecd.t  Vienn.  1772,  2  LXXVI. ; 
Schmidt,  thes.  jur.  eect,  VII.,  172).  But  par- 
ticular interdicts  are  still  used,  as  the  interd. 
ingresstis  in  ecclesiam  (c,  48,  X.,  de  sent,  exc., 
v.,  39,  Innoc.  III.,  a.  1215 ;  c.  20,  eod.  in  VI., 
v..  11,  Bonif.  VIII.,  &c.;  Cone.  Trid.  s.  VI., 
cap.  1,  in  fin.  de  ref.)  and  the  cessatio  a  divinis, 
the  partial  suspension  of  sacred  usages,  as  the 
ringing  of  bells,  playing  of  the  organ,  imposed 


by  the  Chapter  on  the  Bishop  (c.  55,  X.,  de  ap* 
wlat.,  II.,  28,  Innoc.  III.,  a.  1213 ;  c.  13,  {  1, 
A.,  de  offic.jud.  ord.,  I.*  31,  Innoe,  III.,  a.  1215, 
&c. ;  c.  2,  eod.  'in  VI.  and  I.,  16,  Greg.  X.,  a. 
1274 ;  c.  8,  eod.  Bonif.  VIII.). 

II.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Inteirala  {interstitia). — Xhe  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  decreed :  "Potest  per  has  promoiiones^  quoe 
habebant  ntique  prolixum  iempus,  probari,  qua 
fide  sit,  qua  modestia,  qua  gravitate  et  verecundia, 
et  si  dignus  fuerit  probaius,  divino  sactrdotio 
illustretur,  quia  conveniens  non  est,  nee  ratio  vel 
disciplina  patitur,  ut  temere  et  leviter  ordinentur 
episcopus  out  presbyter  out  diaconus,  *  *  *  sed  hi, 
quorum  per  longum  iempus  examinaia  sit  vita  et 
meritafuerint  comprobata,"  Accordingly,  every 
clergyman  was  required  to  spend  a  preparatory 
interval  before  pnssing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
order  (cf.  Dist  59,  c.  2).  The  same  rule  was 
previously  observed  in  regard  to  the  lower 
orders,  whilst  special  eccl.  functions  were  con- 
nected with  them,  only  the  length  of  the  inter- 
val varied  {Dist.  77,  c.  2,  3,  9) ;  but  when  their 
earlier  character  was  changed,  and  they  became 
mere  transition  grades  to  the  higher  orders,  the 
intervals  of  course  ceased.  The  Trid.  Cone, 
vainly  sought  to  restore  the  original  rule  (c. 
17,  s.  23,  De  lief.;  c.  11, 1,  c.) ;  but  it  requires 
an  interval  of  a  (Church)  year  between  the  last 
lower  order  and  the  next  higher  one,  and  be- 
tween each  of  the  higher  orders,  **nisi  neces^ 
sitas  aut  eccL  utilitas  aiiud  exposeat,"  and  that 
"  duo  saeri  ordines  non  eodem  die,  etiam  regu- 
laribus,  conferantur,  privilegiis  ac  induUis  qui- 
busvis  concessis  non  obstaniibus  quibuscunque" 

ic.  11, 13, 14,  t  c;  c.  13, 15,  X.;  De  temp,  ord., 
.,ll,c.2,X.;Deeo  qui  furtiv.,  V.,  30).  In 
regard  to  the  right  of  dispensation  granted  to 
bishops  by  Trent,  c.  11,  cU.,  the  Congr.  Cone. 
decided  that  to  impart  the  ordines  miuores  and 
subdiaconate  on  the  same  day  was  punishable 
(Niro,  1,  adc.  11,  cU.  in  the  ed.  of  Schulte  and 
Richter). — (Cf.  Thomassin,  vet.  et  nov.  eccl.  dis- 
cipL,  I.,  2,  c.  35,  36.  Van  Espkn,  Jus  eccl.  unir 
vers.,  I.,  1,  c.  2;  II.,  9,  c.  5.  Phillips,  K.-recht, 
I.,  648,  &c.)  Wasserschlebsn.* 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament-j-This 

branch  of  Christian  science  has  been  variously 
defined.  1)  According  to  the  most  external  con- 
ception of  it,  it  comprehends  certain  antecedent 
and  auxiliary  studies,  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Ola  Test, 
as  a  whole,  and  in  its  parts :  bibl.  history,  aroh- 
iBology,  geography,  chronology,  philologv,  her- 
meneutics,  criticism,  and  literature  (de  Wettb, 
Keil,  Lehrb.  d.  hist.-krit.  Einl.  in  d.  kan.  Schrr. 
d.  A.  T.).  But  this  definition  is  exceedingly 
vague.  To  the  proper,  full  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  great  deal  of  preparatory 
knowledge  is  requisite;  and  the  limitation  to 
certain  studies  is  arbitrary.  And  Delitzsch 
(Zfcschr.  f.  Prot.  u.  Kirche,  by  Thomasius  and 
Ilofmann,  N.  F.  XXVIII.,  3,  p.  133,  Ac.,  138) 
has  shown,  what  de  Wette  and  Keil  admit,  that 
according  to  their  definition,  this  discipline  could 
not  be  ranked  as  a  science.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
thermore inadmissible,  beoause  the  branches 
embraced  in  the  so-called  Introduction,  are 
rather  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  SS. 
than  a  preparation  for  it.  —  This  view  of  the 
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Fubject  will  naturally  lead  ns  to  reject  the  term 
Intri>daetion,  a»  nn  improper  deeignatinn  of  the 
Rcience.  The  term  is  firat  met  with  in  Hadrian's 
(c.  5th  cent.)  tract  tutwywy^  ii(  t^  ^iof  7pata$» 
ttien  in  Magn,  Aurel.  Castiodorun  (6th  cent.), 
who  calls  hiM  ingtUtiit,  divmantm  liierarum,  and 
Iiis  de  ariibtu,  fto.,  intmductorii  libri.  It  in  next 
found  in  'Sanies  Pagninus  lAtctnsis  (tl54l.  isa- 
(fiufos  ad  ss,  lit,  lib,  vnvs)  and  in  Petr.  PiaUadius 
(i»ag,  in  biJbl,  proph,  el  apost.,  ViL  1568).  Its 
U!«e  became  general  after  the  publ.  of  the  works 
of  Andr,  Rivdtis  (f  1643),  isag,  s,  introd,  gen&^ 
ralis,  &c.,  in  the  Reformed  Church ;  and  of  those 
of  JoA.  GotU.  Carpzov  (f  1767),  inirod,  ad  libros 
canon.  Bill,  V.  7*.  omrtes  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  term  RinUiiung  was  firxt  used  by  /.  D. 
Miehaelis  (f  1791).  (The  name  waa  adopted  in 
English  by  Thos,  HartweU  Home,  Cambridge : 
An  Intntd.  to  the  critical  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  SS.— The  "General  Introd.,"  Ac.,  by  the 
Rom.  QaX^,  Joseph  Dixon,  publ.  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  Baltimore,  United  States,  whilst  attempting 
to  disparage  llorne,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dis- 
guised cttmpilation  of  Horne's  elaborate  work.*) 

2)  This  branch  of  Christian  knowledge  has 
also  been  retrarded  as  a  critical  science.  Thus 
Pdt  (theol,  Enegklop,,  1843)  divides  it  into  Ca- 
nonicUy  and  Criticism,  and  Lik:ke,  following 
Pelt,  and  appealing  to  Richard  Simon,  hist, 
critique  du  V,  et  N,  T„  makes  the  criticism  of 
the  canon  the  great  business  of  Introduction. 
So  Baur  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  theol.  Jahrb.  IX., 
1850,  p.  463,  &c.  But  LUcke  has  misned  R. 
Simon's  real  aim  (see  lielow),  and  a  criticism  of 
the  canon  would  require,  not  only  an  Inquiry 
into  its  origin  and  formation,  but  into  the  his- 
tory, doctrines,  &c.,  of  the  books  belonging  to  it. 

3)  Introduction  is  most  correctly  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  historical  science.  This  view  was 
first  advocated  by  7^  Simon,  who,  in  his  hist, 
critique,  &c.,  narrates  the  history  of  the  text, 
versions,  and  commentators.  As  he  was  the 
first  to  separate  the  Introd.  of  the  Old  Test, 
from  that  of  the  New  Test.,  and  thus  do  away 
with  an  onhistorical  confusion  of  matter,  so  he 
merits  the  praise  of  having  reduced  this  branch 
of  study  to  an  independent  science.  But  until 
recently  his  views  were  not  appreciated.  Cred- 
ner,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  Th.  1.,  1836,  p.  2,  and 
Hdvernick,  Uandb.  d.  hisL-krit.  Einl.  in  d.  A. 
T.,  I..  1,  p.  1,  adopted  it,  but  Hup/eld,  Begriff 
u.  Methode  d.  bibt.  Einl.  1844,  became  its  most 
earnest  advocate.  In  his  view  Introduction  is 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  auxiliary  to  dogma- 
tics, exposition,  Ao„  but  as  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Test,  Scriptures,  as  Biblical  lUerature ; 
and  we  need  only  adhere  strictly  to  the  idea  of 
history,  in  order  to  secure  a  scientific  principle, 
and  a  proper  connection  of  the  material,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  foreign.  Dditzsch,  also, 
regards  Introduction  as  the  history  of  014  Test, 
literature,  not  only  of  the  canonical  Old  Test, 
scriptures,  but  those  to  which  they  refer,  and 
on  which  they  historically  rest. 

The  true  idea  and  compass  of  Introduction  in 
general,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Old  Test., 
may  be  gathered  by  considering  the  organism 
of  theol.  sciences,  with  which  it  must  be  incor- 
porated. Entire  theology  as  a  scientific  exhibi- 
tion of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Church  in 


regard  to  its  origin,  nature,  and  aim,  inelndei     ' 
Biblical  tbeoL,  which  treats  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test,  as  the  fundamental  arcbiTes  of  the  Chnreh, 
and  Eccl.  theol.,  treating  of  its  nature  sad  aia. 
The  former  is  essentially  historical,  the  lattef 
partly  historical,  partly  systemaUe.     Thns  The- 
ology is  divided  into  bibL-bistorieal,  eecL-his- 
torical,  and  eccl . -ey stem atic    The  first  of  tfaoe, 
again,  is  naturally  subdivided  into  sevetml  dis- 
ciplines: 1)  the  external  hisiory  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  their  origin,  collection,  and  preserTatio& ; 
2)  the  doctrine  of  their  anthentioitj,  integritj, 
and  credibility,  involving  historical  inqairies. 
These  two  are  formal  branches  of  etady.    3) 
Archaohgy,  and  4)  5/6/.  theology  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  New  Test.;   these  are  the  muUeri^ 
branches  of  our  science. —  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  asual  conception  of  Introduction,  it  has 
been  divided  into  a  general  and  a  particular 
Introd.,  the  former  treating  of  the  canon,  the 
original  languages,  translations,  and  text  oif  the 
Old  Test.,  the  latter  of  the  name,  author,  age, 
and  peculiarity  of  each  book.     Andr,  Riretvs 
(J,  €,]  first  made  this  division,  and  Nffvemick 
adopts  it,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  that  Infrtni. 
is  a  historical  science.    The  impropriety  of  this 
division   is  aggravated  by  givinj;  the   genend 
Introd.  the  first  place;  though  Schoii  has  re^ 
versed  this  order  {isag,  hist,  crii.  in  6iW,  X.  T, 
SS„  Jen,  1830).     But  this  division   is  inc^fsa- 
patible  with  the  historical  conception  of  oar 
science.    Keil  abandoned  it,  and  has  three  divi- 
sions.    First:  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
genuineness,  I.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general,  ac- 
cording 1)  to  its  formation  and  character:  2) 
its  language;  II.  of  particular  books,  1)  the 
pentateuch ;  2)  the  prophetic  books,  a)  histo- 
rical, b)  prophetic  proper;  3)  the  hagio^rapha; 
III.  of  the  formation  of  the  canon.     Second:  A 
critical  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Old 
Test,  canon,  books:   I.  as  to  its  principles,  a 
hist,  sketch  of  the  perpetuation  and  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  II.  as  to  its  means,  1)  aa 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  original  text, 
a)  by  showing  the  gradual  changes  of  its  out- 
ward form,  6)  a  description  of  the  MSS.;  2)  the 
spread  of  the  Old  Test,  by  means  of  ancient 
versions,  their  origin,  character,  and   history; 
III.  as  to  their  influence  on  the  contents  of  the 
Old  Test  SS.,  in  a  sketch  of  critical  labors  on 
the  text  a)  in  MSS.,  b)  in  printed  editions.   The 
third  division  treats  of  the  cnnon.  dignity  of  the 
Old  Test.,  and  gives  a  histor.  statement^  I.  uf 
the  views  of  the  Synagogue  and  Church  con- 
cerning the  canon,  I)  as  to  its  extent  and  parts, 
2)  its  divine  authority ;  II.  the  consequent  her- 
meneutical  treatment  of  the  Old  Test.,  I)  araotig 
the  Jews,  2)  in  the  Chrintian  Church,  with  a 
concluding  summary  of  the  result,  in  regard  to 
the  authority  and  treatment  of  the  Old  Test— 
According  to  our  conception  of  the  science,  an 
a  history  of  the  general  literature  of  the  Old 
Test.,  it  falls  into  three  parts :  I.  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  separate  writings  of  the  Old 
Test. ;  II.  the  history  of  their  collection  into .% 
canon ;  III.  the  history  of  the  Old  Test,  canoa, 
from  its  formation  to  the  downfall  of  the  ns- 
tionality  of  Israel.    This  is  substandally  the 
division  adopted  by  Uupfeld  and  Delitsiieh.'- 
The  method  to  be  pursued  in  this  science  is 
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bviously  determined  by  its  historical  nature. 
?he  form  adopted  mu8t  be  that  of  a  narrativct 

nd  ID  the  order  of  period*  (not  the  different 
haracter  of  the  books),  so  that  chronological 
ontinuity  may  not  be  broken.  But  the  scien- 
ific  character  of  the  narrative  must  likewise  be 
oaintained,  by  showing  the  internal  connection 
ind  development  of  the  phenomena;  thus  the 
nethod  must  also  be  critical.  Hence  the  recent 
>hra8e:  historieo-eriiieal  Introd.  (Hupjeld,  L 
'.,  p.  14,  Ac.).  The  periods  must  not  be  deter- 
nined,  alone«  by  political  events,  but  by  the 
epochs  of  Hebrew  literature;  though  the  poli- 
ical  and  literair  interests  of  the  Jews  are 
Josely  allied.  As  the  history  of  Israel  is  the 
levelopment  of  the  incarnation  of  Qod  in  Christ, 
ho  literature  of  Israel  is  the  written  testimony 
if  that  development.  Accordingly,  with  De- 
itsBch,  we  get  nve  periods :  1)  that  of  Moses  and 
he  Judges ;  2)  that  of  Davia  and  Solomon ;  3) 
hat  of  the  divided  kinf^doms  before  their  down- 
all;  4)  that  of  the  esile;  5)  that  of  the  resto- 
-ation  after  the  exile.  Introductorily  to  this 
listory,  it  will  be  proper,  after  inquiring  into 
he  idea,  name,  limits,  division,  method,  history, 
ind  literature  of  our  science,  to  treat  of  the  age, 
irigin  of  Hebrew  writing,  as  well  as  of  the 
jommencement  of  Hebrew  authorship  in  the  age 
»f  the  Patriarchs. 

History  and  Literature, — In  the  earliest  ages 
»f  the  Church  tliere  was  little  demand  for  the 
liscussion  of  subjects  connected  with  our  sci- 
mce;  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the 
irritten  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  were  not 
,ben  disputed.  As  the  attacks  upon  Christianity 
irere  mainly  directed  against  its  doctrines,  the 
*eplics  were  doctrinal.  £ven  such  assaults  as 
hose  of  Celsus  upon  Genesis,  and  of  Porphyry 
ipon  Daniel,  were  less  historical  than  dogma- 
.ical.  The  literature  of  our  science  during  that 
>eriod  i»  therefore  scanty.  The  work  of  Tigbo- 
91VS  (c.  390) :  reguUz  sepiem  ad  investig,  ei  irt- 
fen.  intelliyentiam  sa.  (in  the  max.  Bibl,  PP., 
[I.,  49,  &c.)  is  hermeneutical.  So,  chiefly,  An- 
iustinb's  de  doctr,  christ,  //.,  IV.  (beg.  397,  fin. 
126 ;  Opp.  ed,  Bened.,  III.,  1,  &c. ;  sep.  publ. 
)y  Caltxt.,  Helrost.  1629,  ed.  2,  1655,  and  c. 
rarr,  leeti.  animado.  UluHr,  by  Teegius,  Lps. 
.769),  containing  prcec.  qucedam  tractand.  m., 
tnd  Jkroxb's  libeUue  de  opt.  interpret,  genere^  ep» 
OX,  ad  Pamm,  But  the  prefaces  to  his  exeget. 
vorks  contain  useful  hints  on  our  science.  I^ss 
\i  this  character  is  Hadrian's  (prob.  5th  cent.) 
iooyuyi}  tii  fdf  ^M»f  ypoi^^,  first  nobl.  by  D, 
Eoschel^  Aug.  Vind.  1602,  4co.,  then  in  the 
^Jritt.  sacrr.  ed.  Lond,,  VIII.,  12,  11,  Ac.,  ed. 
Franco/.,  VI.,  10,  &c.,  which  belongs  to  Oram- 
nar  and  Hermenent.  So  Euchirius  (5th  cent) 
iber  formularum  npirii.  inteUigentice  s.  phrases 
'S.  aa  Veranium  Jit.  and  Instructt,  ad  Salonium 
fiL  '/.,  IIm  publ.  by  A.  Schott.  Col.  1618,  and  in 
he  Bibl.  PP.  Col,  V.,  and  max.  Bibl.  PP.  Ludg., 
iL,  822,  &o. ;  that  of  Vincent.  Lerin.,  434,  pro 
cUli.  Jidei  atUiq.  et  universit.,  &c.,  publ.  by  Ca- 
ixt.  (with  Augustin^s  de  doetr.),  Ilelmst.  1629, 
(vo.,  and  S.  Bahiz.,  Par.  1663,  8vo,  and  after, 
dore  in  point  is  Junilius  (6th  cent.),  de  part, 
livince  legis,  &c.,  in  the  max.  Bibl.  PP.,  X.,  339, 
be;  OaU.  Bibl.  PP.,  XiU  77,  Ac. ;  sep.  issued 
ly  Qastius,  Bas.  1546,  8vo.,  Par.  1556,  Francof. 


1603 ;  also  found  in  Flaeius,  elavis  ss.  tract.,  II. 
Also,  M.  AuRRL.  Cassiod.  (6th  cent.),  institt. 
dioin*  liierarum,  U.,  II.,  in  Opp,  ed.  J.  Garet, 
Bolhamagn.,  1679,  Ven.  1729,  fol.  lU  508,  Ae. ; 
sep.  publ.  by  /.  Pamelius,  Antw.  1565, 8vo.,  Par. 
1575,  8vo. ;  in  the  pref.  he  calls  the  work  intrth 
duct,  libri.  This  continued  the  chief  work  dur- 
ing the  middle  aj^s,  the  onlv  work  produced 
during  that  period  being  NicoL.  Lyranus, 
1 1340,  pMtilla  perpetua  s.  brevis  comment,  in 
universa  biblia,  Antw.  1634.  The  revived  study 
of  the  original  text,  and  of  oriental  language)*, 
simultaneously  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
opened  the  way  for  our  science.  The  Rrfor' 
maiion  especially  quickened  impulses  in  this 
direction,  although  even  then  some  time  elapsed 
before  ev.  science  took  vigorous  hold  of  histo* 
rical,  critical  investigations,  questions  of  doctrine 
having  claimed  first  attention.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mish Church  took  the  lead,  in  defence  of  its 
canon.'  The  controversy  between  the  Rom.  and 
Prot.  Church  about  the  Bible  and  Tradition 
soon  called  forth  a  number  of  works  from  the 
latter.'    The  infidelity  which  sprang  up  in  the 

*  Savtrs  pAOHiif  ds  Lucchcis,  f  1541,  i$ag.  ad  •#. 
lift.  lib.  unu§,  Lagd.  1636,  fol.,  Col.  1540,  fol.,  and  Six- 
TITS  BBlfKifSiS,  1 1599,  Inbtiotk.  §aneta  ex  pr^eip.  eatk. 
eeel,  auetor,  colleeta,  Ven.  1566,  fol.  and  often;  pubL 
by  P.  Hnjt.  L.  B.  1591.  4to. ;  last,  Naples  1742. 

*  Job.  Boxtorf,  f  1629,  Tiberias  s.  eommentarias 
mstorethieut,  flss.  1620,  enlarged  and  impr.  ed. :  Tibe« 
riae  t.  oomm.  mai.  triplex,  btttoricoi,  didactlcae,  oriticm, 

reeogn.  et  add.  non  paucis  locopl.  a  Jo,  Bhx^ 

torfio  fll.  ed.  DOT.  accur.  Jo.  Jae,  Bnxtorfio  nep.,  Bas. 
1655,  fol.  and  4to. ;  of  Lui>.  Caprllup,  f  1658,  Area- 
nom  puoctationie  rerelainm  ed.  Thorn.  Brpenioe  L.  B. 
1624,  4to. ;  vlndioiae  arcaoi  panet.  rev.  in  the  app.  to 
Comment,  et  noUe  criL  in  V.  T.,  Amttel.  1699,  foL; 
Diatriba  de  rerie  et  antiquis  Ebrneorum  literit,  ib. 
1645,  12mo. ;  Critiea  taora  lu  de  variie  quae  in  aaeris 
V.  T.  libria  oecorront  leotlonibus  II.  VL,  ed.  op.  Joan. 
Cappelli.  Lntet.,  Par.  1650, fol.;  new  ed. :  ree.  mnltitqno 
animadTV.  auxit  0.  J.  L.  Vogel,  T.  I.,  Hnl.  1775,  8vo. ; 
J.  G.  Sobarfenberg.  T.  11.',  III..  Hal.  1778  and  86; 
opposed  by  Jo.  Boxtorp  fll.,  t  ^^^^f  Aniicritioa  a. 
vindiciae  veritatie  bebraioae  adT.  L.  Cappelli  critieam 
qnam  roent  eaoram  ejasqne  defenaionem,  qoibns  saeros. 
editionis  Biblioram  bebr.  antboritas,  integritai  tt  tin- 
cerius  a  rariie  ejus  ttrophit  et  aophismatie,  qnampla- 
rima  loca  a  temerartis  eensnrit  et  rartaram  leetionum 
commentis  vindieantar,  etc.,  Bas.  1653,  4to. ;  by  Jo. 
MoRiaus,  fltbi,  Sxerettationom  biblieamm  de  He- 
braei  Graeciqoe  textus  Bineeritate  11.  doo..  Par.  1609, 
fol.  1686 ;  by  Brian  Walton,  f  1661,  Prolegomena  te 
Biblia  polygl..  Load.  1657,  fol. ;  especially  publ. :  Br. 
Waltoni  Angli  biblieus  apparatas  cbronologico-topo- 
grapbico-philologiens  (ed.  J.  H.  Heidegger),  Tig.  1673, 
fol.p  and  Br.  Waltoni  in  Biblia  poljgl.  Prolegomena. 
Praef.  Jo.  Aug.  Datbe.,  Lpa.  1777,  8to.  ;  and  by  Hux- 
PHRBT.  HoBT,  tl706,  de  Biblionim  textibus  origina- 
libuf,  veriionibttt  graeclt  et  latina  rulgata  11.  IV., 
Oxon.  1705,  fol.  General  Introd.  of  this  period  by 
Protestant  writers  are :  Ardr.  Ritbtus,  f  1643,  isagoge 
8.  introdttctio  generalis  ad  Scriptnram  s.  V.  et  V,  T., 
etc.,  L.  B.  1627, 4to. ;  Mich.  Walthbr,  f  1662,  offleina 
bibliea,  noriter  adaperta,  in  qua  perspiene  ridere  lioet, 
quae  seita  eognitnqne  maxima  sunt  necessaria  4a 
scriptnra  s.  in  gen.  et  in  spec.,  de  libris  ejus  eanon., 
apoerypb.,  deperditis,  spuriis.  Lps.  1636, 4to.,  enlarged 
and  impr.,  Viteb.  1668,  4to.,  1703,  tol.;  Abr.  Calot, 
1 1686,  eritieus  s.  bibl.  de  s.  Scripturae  auotoritate, 
oanone,  lingua  origin.,  fontium  puritate  ac  verss.  praa- 
oip.,  etc.,  Viteb.  1643,  4to. ;  Joh.  Hbrr.  Hbidrgobr. 
f  1698,  enchiridion  biblioum  {cpo^iyirfiovcKtfr,  lectiool 
sacrae,  analysi  generall  singulorum  V.  et  N.  T.  llhro. 
ram,  et  delibato  sapitum  argunento,  pracmissta  quiu 
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17th  cent,  in  England  and  France,  and  thence  | 
soon  spread  over  the  Church,  naturally  assailed 
the  sacred  sources  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Thus  a  series  of  works  on  both  sides  appeared,* 
and  our  science  took  a  prominent  plane  among 
theological  disciplines.  H.  Auo.  IIahn.* 

Introdnotion  to  the  Hew  Testament— 

Concerning  the  idea,  plan,  Ac.,  of  this  science, 
tee  preceding  article. 

The  principal  works  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  appeared  since  1750,  are  critical  mono- 
graphs, and  therefore  do  not  claim  notice  here. 
Among  the  Church  Fathers,  Jerome,  Chrysos^ 
torn,  and  Eusebius  did  special  service  to  this 
science,  though  in  an  unsystematic  way.  Ji- 
KOXE  was  the  greatest  critic  among  them,  as  his 
Gomm.  and  trans! .  show,  in  the  prefaces  to 
which,  and  in  his  de  vim  illusir,,  much  ma?  be 
found  in  the  way  of  a  special  in  trod,  to  the  New 
Test,  books.  The  same  is  true  of  Chrtsobtox's 
Homilies.  For  higher  criticium  Eusbbius  is  the 
chief  author,  having  furnished  the  tradition  of 
the  first  three  cent,  concerning  the  origin  and 
estimation  of  the  New  Test,  books.  Alone 
worthy  of  mention  during  the  next  period  are: 
Cassiodorus,  insiit,  divinarum  lUterarunit  con- 
taining remarks  upon  the  canon,  the  literature, 
and  one  chapt.  on  the  criticism  of  the  text; 
JuNiLius,  departibui  legis  div.,  containinf^  apo- 
logetic attempts  to  show  the  divine  authority  of 
the  SS.,  diviHions  of  the  books  according  to  the 
style  of  the  diction,  relative  canonicity,  Ac,  &c. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  mainly  concerned  for  the 
preservation  and  various  translations  of  the  SS., 
especiallv  under  Charlemagne.  The  Refarmor 
iion  paid  little  attention  to  Isagogics,  although 
the  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  Greek  text,  in 
comparison  with  the  Vulgate,  became  important; 
and  in  higher  criticism,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  took  greater  liberties  than  were  subse- 

•tism  ad  notttism  ei^osqae  libri  de  aathore,  lamma, 

ioopo,  ohronologia,  partitione  eto.  notia inaer- 

viens.  Tig.  1681,  8vo.,  and  oftan,  Imut  Jen.  1723,  8vo.; 
Jo.  Hbrr.  Huttiiiobr,  f  1667,  tbesaorut  philologicoa 
s.  elavii  Seripturaa  •.,  qoa  quidqaid  fere  Orientalium, 
Hebraeorum  maxima  et  Arabom  babent  monumenta 
de  religiose  ejasqae  variit  speoiebui,  Judaismo,  Sama- 
ritaniamo,  Christianitmo,  Mubammedaoismo,  Qenti- 
llf mo ;  de  Tbeologia  et  Tbeologia ;  verbo  Dei  iyp^^ 
et  lyy^f^,  variia  Bibltorum  exemplaribaf,  fontium 
hebraeorum  integritate,  tcriptarae  aooideotibua,  par- 
tiboa,  diatinctionibue,  aenao  et  eommentariii ;  de  Tar- 
gamim  a.  paraphraaibaa  ebald.,  ayriao.,  arab.,  pera., 
samariL,  grneoia  et  latinia  ,*  de  Maaora  et  Kabbala,  de 
aingulorum  V.  T.  librorum  eannn.  et  apooryph.  aotho- 
ritate  in  gen.,  et  de  lege,  prophetia  et  prophetiia  in 
ipee.  breviter  reaeratur,  etc..  Tig.  1649,  4to.,  ed.  3, 
1696,  4to.;  Jo.  Lkusdrit,  tl699,  Philologua  Ebr., 
UUraj.  1656,  ed.  6.  1696,  4to.,  and  Philologua  Ebraeo- 
mixtua,  ib.  1663,  ed.  4,  Baa.  1739,  4to. 

*  Taos.  HoBBKS,  f  1679,  Ltviatkan,  Lond.  1651,  fol. 
Bbnbd.  Spimoza,  1 1677,  tract,  thtolog^.polit.,  contra 
dtMcrtt,  aliquot,  quibut  ottenditur  libtrtat,  pkilo90' 
phandi  noii  tautnm  talva  pUtttte  et  rtip,  pact  potBC 
eonctdi,  ted  eandem  Ni«i  cum  pace  rtip.  iptaqut  toUi 
ffon  po99tt  Hamb.  1670,  4to.  Richard  Simon,  tl712, 
Af'ae.  critiqM  du  V,  T.,  Par.  1678,  4to. ;  Latin,  Amat 
1681,  4to.,  Rott  1685,  4to.  Tbia  work,  properly,  re- 
doeed  Introd.  to  a  aoienee.  Againat  theaa  aasAuIta : 
J.  G.  CAapsov,  t.1767,  introd,  ad  lihroc  canon.  BibL 
V,  T,  ofNNea,  Lpa.  1721,  3d  ad.  1741,  4to.;  tbia  waa  a 
upteial  Introd. :  and  crit,  tacra  V,  T.,  p.  I.  circa  tex- 
l«M  origin^  II.   o.  vtrnonet,  III.   e.  p9eudocrit,   O, 


quendy  allowed.    Among  ISom.  Cb<ftoftc»  of  tke 
16th  cent,  S.  Paoninus  Lueensis  and  Sixttb 
Senensis  are  named.    The  former  wrote  la*, 
ad  9acr.  liUeras^  a  collection  of  what  was  doae 
in  the  Middle  Ages  on  tlie  basis  of  Jerome,  wck 
a  e4«ction  upon  the  canon  and  Tersiona.     Si^ba 
wrote  a  BibliM,  sanda  ex  prceeip.  eitik,  eccL 
auionhus  coU,,  1566.    In  b.  7  and  8  he  colltcto 
and  refutes  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.    Modem   Isagogics  cam- 
menced.  among  Protestants,  in  the  sphere  c-f 
lower  criticism,  with  incjuiries  into  the  history 
of  the  text,  MSS.,  versions,  citations,  Ac,  is- 
oluded  in  the  apparatus  criiici  of  edd,  of  the 
New  Test.     To  this  class  belong  the  works  of 
Waiian,  FeU,  MiU,  WetsUin,  Albr,  Ben^eL    But 
Richard  Simon  (sec  preceding  Art.)  is  the  true 
founder  of  the  science,  who  awakened  at  once 
a  spirit  of  investigation  and  theoriminii;.    He 
began  with  lower,  but  pressed  also  to  higb« 
criticism.     He  wrote :  tiist,  crit.  du  lixtedu  X, 
r..  1689;  Hist.  crit.  des  vers,  du  JV.  r.,  1690; 
Hist.  crit.  d.  princip.  comment,  du  JVl  71,  1693 : 
supplem.  in  the  Nonv,  observat.  svr  fe  texts  ^  L 
vers,  du  N.  71,  1695,  all  in  a  negative  tendency. 
This  was  opposed  by  Protestants  on  til  e.  175b. 
But  when  Lessing  vigorously  defended  the  right 
of  criticism,  the  old  barriers  gave  way.    A  tran- 
sition is  found  in  Semler:  Apparai,  ad  libent- 
liorem  N.  T.  interpret.,  1767;  Vorbereit.  a,  theoL 
Hermen.,  1760-9.    He  also  opposed  the  n^a- 
tive  tendency,  as  it  shone  forth  in  the  Wolfeab. 
fragments,  but  still  is  thought  the  father  of 
Prot.  rationalism.    Semler's  influenoe  appeared 
first  in  MiekOiCliSt   Einl.,   last  ed.     J^tdb^om. 
however,  is  fully  on  the  side  of  modem  skepti- 
cism :  Einl.  ins  A.  T.,  1780-3 ;  N.  T.  1804-20, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  theory  of  a  MS. 
primitive  gospel.    As  Heyne's  pupil,    he  re^ 
garded  the  SS.  rather  in  an  aslthetic  than  theo- 

F^tafont  aoZietfo,  Lpa.  1738,  ad.  3, 1748,  4to. :  a  gme^ 
ral  lotrod.  But  the  poaltira  eharaeter  of  this  ex<>el- 
laot  work  waa  diataatefnl  to  tha  negatiTa  apirit  of  that 
aga.  In  tbia  nagativa  oharactar  wa  have:  J.  Sol. 
Semlbb,  1 1791,  Abhadl.  v.  fraier  Untara.  d.  Kaoon*, 

4  Thla.,  Halla,  1771-75,  Bro.,  and  Appamtti9  nd  iiU^ 
ral  V,  T,  iutcrpr,,  ib.  1773.  J,  Oottpr.  Eichbokji, 
1 1827,  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.,  3  Thle..  Lpa.  1780-3,  4Ua  ed. 

5  Tbia.,  G5tt.  1833-4.     H.  F.  Q6tk,  Entw.  a.  Einl.  ids 
N.  T.  mit  Bariicka.  d.  A.,  Halle.  1787.  8ro.     Babob, 
allg.  Einl,  Ao.,  Wian,  1794.    G.  L.  Baubr,  f  lRSt6, 
Entw.  a.  biat.  krit.  Einl.,  Ac,  Niiramb.  n.  Altd.,  1794, 
8vo.,  3d  impr.  ad.  1806.     G.  C.  W.  Acghsti,  f  1S41, 
Grundriaa  a.  bisL  kriL  Einl.,  Ac,  Lpi.  1806,  td  ed. 
1827,  8vo.     L.  Bbrtboldt,  f  1822,  bi»L  knL  Einl.  in 
aiimmtl.  kanon.  u.  apokr.  Sehr.,  Ac.  Erl.  1812-19,  6 
Tbia.,  8vo.     Moat  completely  bj  W.  M.  L.  ]>r  Wcttk, 
1 1849,  Beitr.  s.  Einl.,  Ac,  2  Bdoban.,  Ifalle,  1S08-7-12, 
and  Lebrb.  d.  biat.  kriU  Einl.,  Ac,  1817,  6th  enL  ed. 
1845,  1852,  8to.     Rom.  Catbolica:  J.  Jahh.  f  IS16, 
Einl.  in  d.  gStd.  Bb.  d.  A.  B.,  Wian,  1793,  Svn.,  24  ed. 
wholly  reTiaed.  1802-3,  2  Tble.  in  3  vol*. ;  Latin.  iK 
1805,  2d  ad.  1815;  rariaad  bj  Ackbrmakn  1925.    J. 
G.  Hbrbst,   1 1838,   hiaL  kriL  Einl,  Ac,   KrUr.  o. 
Fraib.  1840-2,  8ro.    J.  M.  Aug.  Scrolx,  Einl.,  Ae.. 
KSln,  Lpi.  1845-8,  8vd.     By  tbaol.  of  the  BraBaelinl 
Cbnroh :  J.  D.  Micbaklib,  f  1791,  Einl.,  Ac.  Hamb. 
1787   (incomplete).    E.  W.  Hrngstbnbkro.  Beitr.  i. 
Einl.,  Ac,  3  Bde.,  Berlin,  1831-9, 8ro.  H.  A.  C.  H&TBa> 
iffiCK,  1 1845,  Hdb.  d.  biat  krit  BinL,  Ac,  Bd.  L.  II., 
III.  (completed  by  C,  F.  Keil),  Erl.  1849.  8to.,  2d  ed. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  u.  Erl.  1854.    C.  F.  Kbil,  Lehrb.  d.  hut 
krit  Einl.,  Ac,  Frankt  a.  H.  n.  Erl.  1853, 
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7^ctd  aspect.  In  this  Herder's  inflaenoe  is 
isible,  only  his  warm  regard  for  Religion  is 
icking.  But  then  already  a  reaction  occurred 
moDg  Prot  and  Romanists.  Of  the  former  we 
lave :  ''AusfUhrl.  Untersuchang  d.  QrUnde  f.  d. 
Lechth.  u.  Glaubw.  d.  schr.  Urkanden  d.  Chrivt- 
nth./'  /.  Fr.  Kleuker,  6  Th.,  1797-1800.  Of 
Lomanists :  /.  X.  Hug,  Introd.,  1798-1808,  2d 
d.  1826,  4th  1847,  a  Tnluable  work  fur  lower 
riticism.  Berihoidi,  Einl.,  6  Bde.,  1812-19, 
Iso  opposed  Eiobhorn.  Bat  of  this  school  De 
Vetie  was  unquestionably  the  master.  In  his 
!inl.  in's  A.  T.,  1817,  he  treated  only  of  the 
istory  of  the  canon ;  of  his  Einl.  in's  N.  T.. 
be  following  edd.  appeared :  1826, 30, 34, 42, 48. 
Llthough  sceptical,  his  strongest  opponents  ao* 
nowledge  bis  merit  for  precision,  clearness, 
omprehensiveness,  and  completeness.  Bleek: 
(eitr.  sur  Evangelienkrit,  1846,  occupies  the 
lime  ground,  only  is  more  accurate  and  coosi- 
erate,  and  holds  a  more  intermediate  place 
mong  present  critics.  Against  De  Wette  we 
ave  Otierike's  Beitr.  s.  hist.  krit.  Einl.,  1828-^1 ; 
linl.  in's  N.  T.,  1843,  2d  ed.  1854,  remodelled 
der  R€U99.  The  same  positive  position,  in  a 
lore  popular  form,  is  taken  by  Olshausbn  and 
Ntto  y.  OsRLACH,  by  the  former  in  his  Aechth. 
iimmtl.  BUoher  d.  N.  T.  fdr  gebildete  Laser, 
x;.,  1832 ;  by  the  latter  in  his  introd.  prefaces 
D  his  N.  T.,  2  Bde.,  2  Ausg.  1840, 4  Aufl.  1852. 
^n  special  Introd.:  Schott,  hag,  hist,  crit.  in 
ibros  N,  T.  sacros,  1830,  and  Neudbckbr,  Lehrb. 
.  hi8t.-krtt.  Einl.  in's  N.  T.,  1840.  Both  are 
nlnable  in  material.  Crbdnbr,  Beitr.,  &c., 
832,  Einl.  in's  N.  T.,  1836,  carries  out  De 
Vette's  bints,  with  original  inquiries  into  the 
ources,  but  is  strongly  sceptical,  especially  in 
lis  N.  T.  nach  Zweck,  Ursprung,  Inbalt,  &c., 
841-3-7.  Schlbiermacbbr's  Lectures  on  the 
^.  T.  Einl.,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  winter 
f  1831-2  (publ.  in  Wolde's  ed.  of  his  works, 
lott.  1845),  display  great  freshness  and  critical 
alent,  but  are  more  acute  than  cautious.  In 
egard  to  material,  De  Wette's  manual  forms  the 
tasis.  The  lectures  furnish  a  good  yiew  of  the 
tate  of  the  science  prior  to  Stratus^  1835,  and 
he  new  Tubingen  school,  which  pushed  negative 
riticism  to  an  extreme  never  dreamed  of  l^fore. 
The  numerous  rejoinders  to  this  movement  are 
lamod  in  the  later  edd.  of  De  Wette,  Reuss,  and 
iiuericke.  To  Baur's  school  belong  Sehwegler, 
t.  nnchapost.  Zeitalter,  1846 ;  Baur,  d.  Einl.  in's 
^.  T.  als  theol.  Wissensch.,  &o.,  TUb.  Jahrb. 
850,  IV.,  1851,  L,  II.,  III.  In  opposition  to 
bis  tendency,  Ebrard's  wissensch.  Kritik  d.  ev. 
}e8ch.,  ed.  1,  1841-2,  ed.  2,  1850,  is  especially 
iomprehensive ;  Lbchlbr,  A  post.  u.  nachapost. 
^italter,  1851.  For  historical  exhibitions  of 
he  Bubjeot  during  the  apost  period,  cf.  Neander, 
rhiersch,  Lange,  P.  Schnff,  &c.,  Gh.  Histories. 
iVe  must  not  omit  Thibrsch,  Vers.  z.  Herstel- 
UDg  d.  hist.  Standp.  f.  d.  Krit.  d.  N.  T.  Schr., 
1845  (to  which  Baur  rejoined :  Der  Kritiker  u. 
1.  Fanatiker) ;  and  OUo  R.  fferittig's  Tabellen 
I.  Einl.  in's  N.  T.,  1849.         J.  G.  Miller.* 

Inyestltlire*  and  the  disputes  concerning  it, — 
investiture  is  defined  by  Godfrey,  Abk)ot  of  Ven- 
lome,  to  be  a  sacramerUum,  i.  e.  sacrum  signum, 
mo  princeps  eccL,  Episcopus  scilicet,  a  ceteris 
^ominibus  secemitur  pariter  aique  dignoscUur  et 
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\o  super  ehr.  gregem  eura  ei  tribnitur  ( Tract, 
ordinat,  Epise,  et  Invest,  Laieor,  in  Melch, 
OoldastiAp<dog,pro  Henr.  IV. — adv.  Oreg,  VII. 
P,  criminaiicnest  Hannov,  1611,  p.  262).  The 
right  of  confirming  the  Bishop  in  nis  office,  and 
of  conferring  its  benefices,  pertained,  even  in 
the  earliest  Frankish  empire,  to  the  Ring. 
Both  were  performed  by  the  King  giving  the 
Bishop  a  ring*  (as  a  symbol  of  his  close  union 
with  the  congregation),  or  a  staff  (as  a  symbol 
of  his  dignity  and  pastoral  dutiesj.  This  trans- 
fer of  the  symbols  was  connectea  with  the  poli* 
tical  principle  that  all  Church  possessions  were 
benej^eia;  hence  bishops  were  liable  to  military 
service  (Eickhom,  deutsche  Staats-u.  Rechts* 
gesch.,  Gott.  1834, 1.,  202, 505, 516 ;  Sugenheim, 
Staatsleben  im  Mittelalt.,  Berl.  1839, 1..  315). 
The  presentation  of  the  symbols  involved  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  office,  and  investment 
with  it.  In  the  earliest  times  either  the  ring  or 
staff  were  used,  not  both.  Clovis  I.  (508)  used 
the  ring ;  Clovis  II.  (623),  Lewis  the  German, 
Arnulf,  and  even  Otto  I.,  the  staff;  whilst 
Henry  II.,  and  Conrad  II.,  gave  the  ring  first 
as  a  pledge  that  they  would  confer  the  staff. 
Subsequently,  investiture  was  performed  with 
both,  and  was  then  completed  with  the  sceptre 
(MosHBiM,  InstU.  hist,  eccL;  Planck,  Gesch.  d. 
christl.  kirchl.  Gesellschaf^sverf.,  III.,  462). 
But  when  bishops,  since  Charlemagne,  had  to 
take  a  feudal  oath  at  investiture,  this  acquired 
the  significance  of  an  enfeoffment.  Bishops 
were  often  deposed  by  kings,  when  the  feudal 
relation  ceased,  and  the  bishops  had  to  restore 
the  insignia  of  enfeoffment,  with  their  benefices, 
to  the  kings.  This  prerogative  of  the  temporal 
powers  was  early  abused  for  mercenary  pur* 
poses,  which  the  Church  denounced  as  simony, 
and  the  German  emperors  Henry  I.,  Otto  I.  (at 
the  synod  of  Ingelheim,  948),  Conrad  II.,  Uenry 
III.,  strongly  opposed  the  evil,  whilst  Clem.  lf« 
also  began  to  resist  simony.  Still,  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  IV.  the  abuse  was  fearfully 
practised  by  the  regents.  Then  Greg.  VII.  (see 
Art.)  became  Pope,  who  regarded  the  political 
right  of  investiture  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  First  of  all  he  denounced  Philip 
of  France  for  its  exercise,  and  called  upon  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  to  resist  it  with  all 
severity,  even  using  spiritual  penalties  to  en« 
force  its  abrogation  (Greg.  Epxst,  Lib,,  II.,  ep. 
5,  ad  Epise,  Franc,  a.  1074).  At  a  synod  m 
Rome,  1075,  he  put  five  counsellors  of  Henry 
IV.  under  the  ban  for  simony,  and  enacted  that 
thereafter  no  temporal  prince  should  be  allowed 
to  invest  with  a  spiritual  office.  But  as  Philip 
of  France  and  William  of  England,  and  others, 
disregarded  this  prohibition,  Gregory  was  glad 
that  they  did  not  disturb  him,  and  he  directed 
all  his  energies  against  Henry. — Forthwith  the 
strife  concerning  investiture  yielded  to  that  be* 
tween  two  rival  Popes.  Gregory's  party  nomi« 
nated  Victor  III.,  and  after  his  early  death 
Urban  II.;  the  Emperor,  Clem.  III.  Urban 
maintained  Gregory's  measures ;  in  1090  ( Conr 
cil,  MMtan,,  can,  11,  in  Mansi,  p.  723,  sq.)  ho 
decreed :  nullum  jus  laicis  in  clericos  esse  volu^ 
mus  et  censemus;  at  the  Council  of  Clermont» 
1095  {Mansi,  816,  &c.),  he  took  up  the  investi- 
ture controversy  anew.    In  can.  15,  of  said 
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Council,  it  was  forbidden  to  ftoeept  an  eool. 
oi&ce  from  a  layman;  can.  16  extended  this 
especially  to  kings  and  other  princes ;  can.  17 
forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  bind  themseWes 
feudally  to  a  king  or  layman ;  can.  18  threat^ 
ened  those  who  persisted  in  neglecting  these 
prohibitions,  with  deposition.  Bat  Urban  found 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  these  measures.  He 
died  1099.  A  crusade  drove  hte  rival  from 
Bome,  and  Paschal  II.  assumed  the  chair.  He 
held  the  same  views  as  his  predecessors,  but 
lacked  their  firmness.  In  England  and  France 
he  moved  cautiously;  but  in  Germany,  which 
was  politically  distracted,  he  was  verjr  bold. 
As  Ilenrv  earnestly  strove  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  throne,  Paschal  seemed  to  yield 
somewhat  (Marui^  1003).  But  when  Henr^ 
died,  1106.  heart-broken  at  the  rebellion  of  his 
sons,  Paschal  proclaimed  that  the  Church  had 
been  liberated  by  the  death  of  him  who  had 
usurped  its  prerogatives  (Mdnai,  1209).  The 
laws  of  investiture  were  now  renewed  at  the 
Council  of  Troyee,  at  Benevento  (1108),  and 
the  Lat.  Council  (1110).  Meanwhile  Henry  V., 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  England  and 
France,  strongly  opposed  these  laws,  retained 
the  right  of  investiture,  regarded  the  revival  of 
the  laws  as  a  hostile  measure,  invaded  Italy,  and 
so  terrified  Paschal  that  he  consented  to  a  com- 
promise (Feb.  9,  1111).  This  the  bishops  de- 
nounced. Henry  then  pressed  on  and  took  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  captive.  Paschal  opened 
sew  negotiations;  a  second  compact  was  en- 
tered into  (Apr.  8,  1111),  which  by  oath  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  investiture  to  Henry;  in 
further  cimfirmation.  Paschal  imparted  the  host 
to  Henry,  when  he  crowned  him.  II.  then  re- 
turned to  Germany.  But  now  the  hierarchical 
party  opposed  the  compact.  At  a  synod  in 
Kome,  Paschal  acknowledged  his  error,  but 
said  he  only,  not  the  Church,  was  bound.  A 
new  Lateran  Council  (1112,  Manai^  XXL,  49, 
Ac.)  annulled  the  compact,  placed  Henry  under 
a  ban,  which  Paschal  C(»nfirmed  and  ordered 
bis  legates  to  publish.  Henry  at  once  invaded 
Italy  again,  took  Rome,  and  made  Paschal  flee ; 
he  died  in  exile,  1118.  The  Romish  party 
elected  Gelas.  II.  (f  1119)  and  then  Calixtus  II., 
who  forthwith  offered  Henry  new  terms  of 
peace.  Both  agreed  to  yield  the  right  of  inves- 
titure, to  return  all  property  to  the  previous 
owner,  and  in  cases  of  difference  the  Church's 
claims  should  be  decided  by  canonical,  the 
State's  by  temporal  judges  (Mantis  244).  Soon, 
however,  such  differences  arose  that  Calixtus, 
at  a  Synod  of  Rheims  (1119),  placed  Henry 
under  the  ban  {Manai,  250).  Political  disturb- 
ances rendered  it  expedient  for  Henry  to  yield, 
and  thus  originated  the  Concordat  (see  Art.)  of 
Worms  (Sept,  1122),  confirmed  by  the  Lat 
Council  of  112:^  (Manti,  273,  77,  88).  It  de- 
creed that  the  election  of  German  bishops  and 
abbots  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  or  his  commissary,  without  simony, 
freely  from  among  the  clergy ;  that  the  person 
so  chosen  should,  within  six  months,  receive  the 
imperial  fief  through  the  sceptre,  and  that  then 
be  should  render  that  service  to  the  crown  to 
which  it  had  claims.  In  a  disputed  election  the 
Emperor  should  sustain  the  just  party  by  advice 


of  the  Arehb.  and  Bishops.  If  the  Emperor 
felt  m^eved,  the  Pope  was  to  iiit«rfere.  Here 
the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  invest  with  the 
sceptre,  but  yielded  to  the  Pope  inveetitiiTe  with 
the  ring  and  staff,  tocher  with  eaBotiieal  else- 
tion,  free  consecration,  restored  all  attached 
possessions  of  the  Ghnroh,  and  promised  to  re- 
store such  as,  during  the  period  of  eontroversj, 
had  fallen  into  other  hands,  and  to  render  the 
Church  all  needful  aid  in  matters  of  eomplaiot 
Before  consecration  the  person  eleeted  bad  to 
take  the  oath  of  fealty.  Lothaire  III.,  1 1 25,  modi- 
fied this  so  that  only  a  general  oath  of  allegiaa^ 
was  required.  Thus  the  aversion  of  the  hier- 
archical party  to  the  Worms  Concordat  was 
moderated.  Nbitiheckkk.* 

lonift  was,  originally  and  striotlj,  that  1ob|^ 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  JBgt^n  Sea,  of^Kt- 
site  Greece,  which  formed  the  oommeneemeot 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  stretched  from  Phoeoea  to 
Miletus,  and  was  early  inhabited  bj  Greeks 
(lonians),  who  soon  distinguished  themaelves  by 
culture  and  commerce.  They  were  the  first 
Greeks  who  became  acquainted  with  the  Israel- 
ites. Twelve  cities,  (including  Miletos  and 
E^hesus),  to  which  Smjma  was  Babsequeotly 
ioined,  formed  a  pohtieal  and  eomnieretsl 
league ;  but  they  eonla  not  withstand  Persian  and 
Roman  aggressions.  The  Jews  called  thes^e  and 
all  other  Greeks,  Javan  (Gen.  10 : 2 ;  la.  66 :  19; 
Dan.  8:21),  and  sons  of  the  Javanltes  (Joel 
3:6;  Zech.  9 :  13).  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  8 :  8.  The  LXX. 
erroneously  have  it  India.  Strabo.  14.  G32; 
Pliny,  6,  31;  and  Mela,  1,  17,  still  mention 
Ionia  as  a  distinct  country,  although  the  cities 
were  then,  for  the  most  part,  attached  to  other 
prorinces.  Hence  Ptol.  5,  2,  reckons  it,  politi- 
cally, with  Asia  propria.  The  population  of 
Ionia  consisted  partly  of  Jews,  who  prDlmbly 
were  first  taken  thither  as  captives  (Joel  3 :  II, 
German  version ;  Jos.  AniL  16,  2,  3). 

VAIHIirGKB.* 

Ireland.  —  The  aborigines  of  Ireland  de- 
scended, according  to  the  native  tradition,  from 
oriental  Scyt^iians,  who  immigrated  thither,  by 
way  of  Spain.  On  TertuUian's  authority,  Chr«fK 
ttanity  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  there 
in  the  2d  cent  Before  the  4th  cent,  raissioo- 
aries  went  from  Ireland,  and  in  the  4th  cent 
churches  and  schools  existed  at  Beglire  in  Lein- 
ster.  Jerome  says  Celestius,  a  pupil  of  Pela* 
gius,  was  the  son  of  Irish  Christians.  The 
country  was  christianised  by  Eastern  mis^ioa* 
aries,  hence  its  opposition  to  the  customs  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Palladius,  the  first  Romid 
priest  sent  thither,  was  repulsed  (430)  and  went 
to  Scotland.  In  432  St  Patrick,  who  had  beea 
a  slave  in  Ireland,  went  thither  from  Gaol,  but 
without  holding^  any  connection  ^th  Rome. 
By  his  seal  Christianity  spread  over  the  whole 
coon  try,  and  so  man^  monasteries  (see  OoltmUn) 
were  founded  that  it  was  called  the  island  cf 
saints.  The  seal  which  made  him  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland,  led  his  pupils  to  become  mission ariei 
to  Gkirmany. — Concerning  the  attempt  of  Rrint 
to  introduce  the  observance  of  Enster,  see  CW- 
dees. — The  happy  condition  of  the  Irish  Ohor(h 
was  disturbed  in  the  9th  cent,  by  the  Nonnaa 
invasion ;  MSS.  and  monasteries  were  bamed. 
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Dd  efanrchefl  oTertfarowti.    This  inTasion  pro- 
aced  internal  feuda,  and  a  state  of  anarobir 
rbioh  operated  diaastroaslj  upon  the  Obaron 
nd  clergy.    At  this  period  still,  the  oomplaints 
r  Rome  refer  to  peculiar  asages,  the  marriage 
f  the  dergj,  baptism  without  chrism,  and  a 
stive  litur^;  but  in  1152  the  Irish  Ohnroh 
ecame  subject  to  the  Pope.    Perhaps  this  was 
lie  only  meaos  of  saving  it.    In  1155  Hadrian 
V.  authorised  Henry  IL  of  England  to  subdue 
reland,  Henry  promising  to  maintain  the  Pope's 
ights  there.     A  council  at  Ganhel,  1172,  ar- 
Mgfid  the  Irish  Church  after  the  Romish  order, 
fotil  then  confession,  saints'  images,  chrism  at 
apttfim,  the    mass,    indulgences,  and   choir- 
ervioe,  are  said  to  have  been  unknown,  whilst 
be  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in  both 
indd,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  allowed. 
fnder  the  Plaiitagenets  the  clergy  sustained  no 
ligh  character;    bishops  were  warriors,  and 
rere  guilty  of  public  and  private  sins;   the 
Bonks,  also,   bcNsame  mendicants,  oppressing 
oth  the  clergy  and  the  laity.    When  Henry 
^IIL  endeavored  to  exercise  his  eccl.  supremacy 
ver  Ireland,  his  measures  were  violently  re- 
isted,  especially  the  attempt  to  appoint  only 
uch  priests  as  spoke  English.   Gleor^  Brown, 
ppointed  Bishop  of  Dublin,  could,  with  all  his 
eal,  accomplish  but  little.    Under  Edward  VI., 
be  English  prayer-book  was  introduced,  but 
lut  without  opposition ;  the  injunction  to  oon* 
luct  worship  in  English  seems  not  to  have  been 
obeyed.    Mary  speedily  uprooted  the  little  Pro- 
estantism  planted  there ;  the  people  were  not 
ipe  fur  a  Reformation,  the  priesthood  was  not 
IS  degraded  as  in  other  countries;  and  many 
Protestant  clergymen  sent  thither  were  adven- 
urers,  whose  heart  was  not  in  their  work.    The 
violent  measures  which  these  used,  instead  of 
i/hrifttian    persuasion,  only  excited    hostility. 
Che  act  of  uniformity,  1560,  required  the  Book 
»f  Prayer  to  be  used  by  all  the  Irish  clergy,  and 
igain  in  the  English  language ;  afterwards  the 
rish  language  was  allowed.    In  1602  the  Irish 
^ew  Test,  of  Wm.  Daniel  appeared ;  in  1665 
he  entire  Bible.    From  Elisabeth's  time  Rome 
)egan  openly  and  secretly  to  oppose  Prot.  in 
reland ;  in  this  some  Irisn  nobles  and  the  infe- 
ior  clergy  aided,  especially  the  Jesuits  of  Dduay< 
nsurrections  were  encouraged  against  the  Eng* 
ibI)  government,  which  compelled  attendance 
ipon  its  worship  by  a  fine  of  I2d,;  Romish 
vurship  was  prohibited.    Thus  a  strong  papal 
mrty  arose,  which  acquired  power  under  James 
..  restored  Romish  worship,  and  expelled  evan- 
gelical clergymen ;    this   movement  was  snp- 
)re88ed  by  force.    Under  Charles  I.  the  eovern- 
nent  sought  to  improve  the  wretched  cuiidition 
>f  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland.    At  the 
ionvocation    of  1634,  the    39    Articles    were 
adopted,  and    the  104  Articles  of  the  Irish 
Church  of  1615,  containing  the  rejected  Lam- 
)eth  Art.,  retained.    The  constitution  of  the 
rish  Church  was   established  by  Branchall, 
bishop  of  Londonderry,  in  100  canons,  which 
ncUned  to  more  freedom  than  the  141  canons 
>f  the  Anglican  Church.     Papists  were  not  dis* 
urbed  in  their  private  worship;  their  clergy 
eturned  and  laid  the  basis  for  a  general  up- 
ising.    Puritans  from  Scotland  also  settled  in 


the  counlrr  and  gained  adherents.    Towards 
the  close  of  1641  the  insurrection  broke  out,  in 
wbieh  from  40-50,000  Protestants  (some  say 
only  6000)  were  murdered.    Under  Charles  II. 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Episcopal 
ChoTch  in  Ireland,  which  had  fallen  into  decay 
under  the  republic.    In  1665  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  renewed,  and  the  Corporation  Aei 
added,  which  required  all  Church  and  civil 
officers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  at 
least  once  a  year  take  the  sacrament  in  the 
State  Church.   In  1672  the  Test  Act  was  passed, 
requiring  of  officers  a  deolaration  against  Tran- 
subatantiation.    Under  James  II.  the  papists 
flourished,  and  many  Protestants  left  the  eountry 
to  escape  peril  of  life  and  property.    The  Tole- 
ration Act  of  1689  was  not  extended  to  Ireland 
until  1719;  but  Romanists  were  still  excluded 
from  all  offices,  and  even  exterminating  laws 
were  passed,  as  that,  1694,  forbidding  any  but 
a  Protestant  education,  and  fining  any  papist 
who  would  teach  school  in  £20.     Under  Anne 
the  Presbyterians  of  North  Ireland  received  an 
annuity  from  the  State;  their  congregations 
were  then  in  a  wretched  condition.    The  rela- 
tion of  the  different  Churches  to  each  other  and 
to  the  State  continued  unchanged  until  17ft2, 
when  Romanists  obtained  larger  rights  of  pro- 
perty; in  1780  Prot.  Dissenters  were  released 
from  the  Test  Act.    In   1795  a  Rom.  Cath. 
Theol.  Sem.  was  established  at  Maynooth.    In 
1801,  at  the  union  of  the  Irish  and  English 
parliaments,  both  Churches  were  proclaimed  as 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Rom.  Cath.  have  more  recently  been  re- 
leased of  many  penalties,  and  tolerated,  if  not 
fully  recognised.   In  1790  there  were  43  Domin. 
monasteries  in  Ireland.    The  question  of  Rom. 
Cath.  emancipation,  raised  in  1805,  was  not 
settled  till  1829 ;  then  all  offices  became  acces* 
sible  to  them  excepting  the  Lord  Chancellorship 
and   Lieutenant   Qovemorship.    The  Romish 
bishops,  moreover,  are  not  ex-officio  members 
of  Parliament,  and  can  wear  their  official  robes 
only  in  their  own  churches;  all  processions, 
also,  outside  of  Romish  churches,  are  forbidden. 
Their  relations  to  Rome,  and  the  choice  of 
bishops,  are  free.    The  chief  burden  still  op- 

Eiressing  them,  is  that  of  the  tithes.    Since 
838  these  are  levied  upon  real  estate. 

[For  the  present  statistics  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church  of  Ireland,  we  refer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Cath.  Almanac,  annually  published  by  Lucas, 
Brothers,  Baltimore.* '] 

The  Rom.  Cath.  bishops  derive  their  income 
from  their  respective  parishes,  the  cathedricum 
(a  tax  upon  the  priests'  income),  and  the  dis- 
pensation fees.  When  a  bishop  is  to  be  chosen, 
the  diocesan  clergy,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province,  propose  three 

'  Id  1839  the  popalation,  divided  among  the  leveral 
Confefgioof, 


Phmnoe,  Epiaoop,  Som.Cath.  FtahyL  Other  PmL   MaL 

Arns^h...  617,722    1,M6,12S  638,073       16.823    8,126,741 

Dublin.....  177.030    1.063,681  2,617         8,168    1,247,290 

GMhel......  111.813    2,220.340  066         2,454    2,836,673 

Toftm. 44,600    1,188,668  800           360    1,234,330 

862,064    6^427,712     642,36«       21,606    7,043,040 
Bat  by  the  oenrae  of  1861,  the  whole  popalation 
bsa  been  redneed  to  6,516,794. 
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oandidates.  Bishops  ha?e  no  separate  chapter, 
but  each  one  has  a  vicar-general  as  assistant-— 
The  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  is  at  present 
under  tw(»  Archb.,  that  of  Armagh,  who  is  pri* 
mate  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  Dublin. 
There  arc  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare*,  Glo- 
eher*,  £lphin  (Kilmore),  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
liromore*,  Down  and  Connor*,  Derry,  Cork*, 
Limerick,  Cashel,  Killaloe,  and  Tuam  (those 
marked  *  are  to  bo  discontinued).  The  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Kildare  haye  precedence ;  the  rest 
rank  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 
There  are,  besides,  139  dignitaries,  178  preben- 
daries, 9  deans,  1456  pnrishcs,  833  vicarages. 
The  revenue  of  the  bisnops  is  £128,808,  giving 
£7000  to  each ;  the  deans  and  chapters  £85,635 ; 
the  clergy  £520,063,  about  £370  for  each  one, 
and  for  a  vicar  £08.  Of  the  clergy,  405  have 
an  income  of  £30-200 ;  380  of  £20(M00 ;  281 
of  £400-600 ;  148  of  £600-800 ;  74  of  £800- 
1000 ;  48  of  £1000-1200 ;  23  of  $1200-1500 ; 
20  of  £1500-2000 ;  10  of  £2000-2600 ;  1  of 
£2800.  As  a  partial  equalisation  of  these  in- 
comes a  tax  of  10-15  per  cent,  is  levied  on  all 
above  £200,  and  appropriated  in  aid  of  feebler 
parishes  and  the  church-erection  fund.  Many 
parishes  are  united,  and  often  the  curate  re- 
ceives the  income,  whilst  the  aotaal  duties  of  the 
parish  are  performed  by  a  Tioar  for  a  pitiful 
compensation.  The  crown  holds  293  presenta- 
tions, the  bishops  1470,  Trinity  Oullego  21. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  are  mostly  of 
Scotoh  descent,  and  lately  have  shown  a  strong 
tendency  towards  Unitarian  ism.  Their  clergy- 
men are  Toluntarily  supported  by  the  congregap 
tions,  but  also  receive  an  annual  royal  grant. 
They  have  452  churches,  1  synod,  5  presbyteries, 
and  200  congregations.  The  Seceders  have  100 
congregations.  The  Methodists,  Quakers,  Bap» 
tist^  &o.,  have  about  400  societies. — (See  Beaur 
piont,  Ireland,  in  a  social,  political,  and  religious 
aspect.  Collier,  History  of  Ireland.  Mein* 
wold's  Repertorium,  V.,  237;  YIIL,  98;  IX., 
62;  XIII.,  263;  XXX.,  88 ;  XXXVIL,  H.  1). 

Rlose.* 

IrenflDUSy  as  Eusehiua  has  well  observed  (Eccl. 
H.,  5,  24),  is  justly  entitled  to  his  name,  the 
peaceful,  for  although  he  occupies  a  prominent 
place  among  the  polemic  writers  of  Christian 
antiquity,  the  only  work  of  his  extant  being 
controversial  (I,  V.  adv,  h<Br.)  he  was  yet  filled 
with  tlie  mild  spirit  of  love,  and  did  not  seek 
strife  for  its  own  sake.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  we  know  but  little.  Only  this 
much  is  certain :  he  was  of  Greek  parentage  and 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  being  born  about  the 
Tear  140.  Smyrna  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
birth-place,  from  certain  allusions  in  his  letter 
to  Florin  us,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
venerable  Polycarp,  under  whose  teachings  he 
had  sat  when  a  boy  (See  Eitseb.  h.  e.,  5,  20). 
He  had  evidently  received  an  excellent  theologi- 
cal training  in  this  school,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  especially  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Homer,  as  appears  from  his 
writings.  From  Asia  Minor  he  removed  to 
Gaul.  Whether  Polycarp  induced  him  to  take 
tills  step  is  not  known,  but  we  find  him,  at  the 

•-  of  the  Great  Persecution,  a  presbyter  in 
•*num  (Lyons)  and  regarded  as  a  man  of 


lofly  seal  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
martyrs  (confessors)  of  that  place,  who  aent  him 
with  a  letter  concerning  the  Montanist  contro- 
Tersies  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Soon 
after  (178)  be  himself  was  chosen  Biabop  of 
Lugdanum  and  Yienne,  in  the  place  of  Pboti- 
nus,  who  snfiered  martyrdom  along  with  many 
of  his  people.  How  he  filled  the  Mee  is  gathered 
partly  from  the  fact,  thnt,  aocordinfr  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  almost  the  whole  city  was  oonverted 
to  Christianity  by  the  power  of  hia  preaching, 
and  partly  from  thewide-sprend  infiaence,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  he  acquired  over  the 
churches  of  Gaul.  Indeed,  the  fasie  of  this 
mild  and  wise  bishop  extended  far  beyond  the^o 
limite.  The  more  the  Chnrch  of  Jeaaa  Christ 
was  imperilled  by  the  persecation  of  heathen 
rulers,  and  false,  anti-Christian  epecalntion,  the 
more  earnestly  did  Irennus  stand  up  in  her  de- 
fence and  endeavor  to  promote  her  inward  unity 
and  peace.  A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West,  in  re^rd  to  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter,  and 
threatened  a  great  schism,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  irenieal  disposition.  Whilst 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine  held 
to  a  close  agreement  with  the  original  Jewish 
festival  whose  place  it  took,  those  of  the  West, 
to  whom  the  main  point  was  the  celebration  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  on  Friday 
and  Sunday,  believed  that  these  days  abould  be 
obserTed  not  only  every  year,  hot  every  week. 
The  oral  discussion  between  Polycarp  ^nd  the 
Roman  Bishop  Anioetus,  as  well  as  their  written 
explanations,  led  to  no  satisfactory  reanlt,  yet 
they  parted  in  peace  and  things  remained  in 
this  state,  until  Vietar,  Bishop  of  Rome,  toward 
the  close  of  the  2d  cent,  in  his  leal  for  uni* 
formity,  proposed  to  exclude  the  opposite  party 
from  toe  communion  of  the  Churcn.  Irenteus 
now  appeared  as  a  mediator,  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  such  success  that  both  parties 
peacefully  followed  their  traditional  ettstomB» 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Nice  (325). 
— Of  the  practical  activity  of  Irenasas  nothing 
more  is  known.  AAer  fiUing  the  office  of  bishop 
for  24  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom  along  with 
many  of  his  people,  under  Septimus  SeTeros,  in 
202. — The  great  service  rendered  by  Iremens 
to  Christianity  in  his  own  and  succeeding  tlme«, 
was  the  powerful  rtnisianee  he  made  agaif§Mi  ike 
aedudive  heresies,  which,  taking  their  rise  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Acts  20 :  30 ;  1  John 
2 :  19,  et  al,),  began  to  spread  at  the  dose  of  the 
Ist  cent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  2d  acquired 
an  immense  influence  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Theoe  were  Gnosticism,  —  which  in  its  trans- 
cendental dreams  passed  beyond  all  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  and,  drawing  largely  from 
the  various  systems  of  heathen  pbilosophj.  pkar- 
ticularly  those  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics, 
refused  belief  in  the  real  historical  dcTelopmeot 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  rejected  the  scrip- 
tural hope  of  ite  completion  in  a  glorified  form, 
— a  Judaistie  tendency,  which  either,  with  vul- 
gar shallowness,  regarded  Christianity,  deprived 
of  its  divine  contents,  as  a  mere  continaation 
and  appendage  of  Judaism  (common  Ebioni- 
tism),  or,  in  a  theosophic  form^  (Clementineit), 
as  only  a  repetition  of  it  on  a  higher  and  wider 
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soale,— and  Mbntaniim^  which,  in  its  reaotion 
agaioBt  Onoatio  erron,  ran  ont  into  vinonarj 
xnillenarian  schemes  and  a  fanatical  rage  for 
martyrdom. — All  these  were  opposed  by  Irensoas 
with  firmness  and  Tisor.    Ai^inst  the  Gnostic 
pride  of  knowUdge  he  asserted  the  rights  of 
faith;  not  as  though  knowledge  were  to  be 
despised,  or  ignorance  esteemed  above  wisdom, 
but  becaase  all  true  knowledge  of  di?ine  things 
must  have  its  root  in  bumble,  childlike  faith. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  his  theology  is, 
that  God  can  only  be  known  through  God.    Of 
His  own  free  will  He  has  made  himself  known 
in  the  reoeUUion  of  the  Eternal  Logos.    The 
knowledge  of  Uim  obtained  from  His  works 
could  not  preserye  men  from  idolatry,  hence  the 
Incarnation  of  His  Son.    This  rcTelation  has 
been  transmitted  orally  and  in  writing.    The 
written  word  is  contained  in  the  Hcly  Scriptures, 
which  consist  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles,  and  are  the  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  and  the  measure  of  doctrine. 
What  is  dark  in  them  is  understood  from  what 
is  clear.    But  for  a  full  and  certain  understand* 
ing  of  their  contents,  general  and  particular,  is 
required  a  living  apprehension  of  the  sum  of 
their  doctrines,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  fron^ 
the  apostles  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which 
"  18  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.''    This 
paradosis  (tradition)  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  agreement  with  it  is  the  warrant  of  true 
interpretation,  whilst  it  in  turn  is  confirmed  b^ 
the  SS.,  so  that  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  this 
mutual  relation  afford  a  certain  test  for  truth 
and  a  sure  basis  for  the  development  of  doc- 
trine.    Thus  Irensdus  held  up  in  the  face  of 
Gnostic  subjectivism,  a  firm,  oDJective  rule,  but 
his  theory  in  no  wise  accords  with  the  Romish 
traditionalism  of  after  times,  which  set  up  dog- 
matic and  disciplinary  tenets  beside  and  above 
the  SS.     He  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He 
lives  and  moves  in  the  Church,  the  onlj  true 
channel  and  organ  of  his  activity,  as  the  infalli- 
ble interpreter  of  what  had  flowed  from  his  own 
inspiration. 

For  a  fuller  exhibition  of  the  theological  prin- 
ciples  of  Irenaeus,  see  Mhringer's  "Kirchen- 
gesch.  in  BioKraphien,"  Bd.  I. ;  Comp.  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist. ;  Mohler,  Patrologie ;  as  well  as  his 
work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church ;  and,  lastly, 
Ritier,  "  Geschichte  der  christlich.  Philosophic, 
Bd.  I.,  p.  345,  SS. — Connected  with  his  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
Bpirit,  IScesien  (Dogm.  I.)  adds  his  eznosition 
01  the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  stand-points.    His  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  her  nature  and  her  attributes  Rothe 
has  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  his  "Anfiing. 
d.  chr«  Kirche ;"  his  doctrine  of  Tradition  and 
Scripture,  Jacobi  in  Th.  I.  of  his  work:  *'d. 
kirohl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Trad.  u.  h.  Schrift;"  comp. 
Sack^  Nitzsch,  iMcke,  "  Sendschreiben  an  Del- 
briick,"  182C ;  his  doctrine  of  Tradition  and  of 
the   Nature  of  Man,  Wolf  in  Rodelbnch-Gue- 
ricke's  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  gesammte  luther.  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  1842,  4to. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Kahnis,  die  Lehre  v.  h.G.,  I.  Th.,  1847. 
His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  briefly  set  forth  in 
Meier^s  Gesch.  d.  TrinitHtsl,  I.  Ih.,  p.  71,  — 
more  fully  in  Baur^s  Gesch.  d.  Trin.-Lenre,  Th. 


I. ;  his  doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  Gesob.  d. 
L.  T.  d.  YersShnung,  hj  the  same  author ;  bis 
Christolo^  in  connection  with  his  theology  as 
a  whole  m  Domer's  **  Entwickelungsgesch.  der 
L.  T.  d.  Person  Christi,''  p.  465,  ss. ;  his  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  in  Ebrard's  *'  das  Dogma,  t. 
heil.  Abendmahl  u.  seine  Gesch.''  See  also 
Duncker,  **des  heilig.  Ir.  Christologie  im  Zusam 
menhange  mitdessen  theol.  u.  anthropol.  Grund- 
lehren,''  1843.  Klimg.  —  Fbrler, 

Irenios  is  a  term  used  to  designate  measures, 
or  the  science,  which  seek  to  reconcile  conflicts 
in  the  sphere  of  Religion  and  the  Church.  The 
schisms  between  the  Greek  and  Romish,  and 
Romish  and  Protestant  churches,  furnished 
special  occasions  for  such  conciliatory  efforts. — 
As  the  form  of  doctrine,  Christian  life,  and  its 
proper  theory,  would  have  to  pass  through 
various  phases,  before  a  special  science  covering 
this  ground,  could  be  formed,  Irenics  is  of  modem 
date,  and  but  partially  developed.  That  much 
material  for  it  is  furnished  in  the  New  Test.,  by 
the  Apologists,  and  the  numerous  ecd.  writers, 
especially  mystics  and  ascetics,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. AfMr  the  Reformation,  also,  it  fre- 
quently accompanied  polemics  (see  Art.).  Eras- 
mus (de  amatili  ecdesias  eoncordia)^  Gcoroi 
WiciL,  H.  Cassandek,  Fk.  Junius,  must  here 
be  named  with  Mklanchthon,  M.  Bucks,  and 
others.  Against  one  of  these  lovers  of  concord, 
David  Paribus  (f  1615),  L.  Hutter  wrote  his 
Irenicum  vers  Christianum  (ed.  2,  Rost.,  1619). 
—  Hugo  Orotius  (f  1645),  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  O.  Calixtus  (f  1656)  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  with  their  followers,  did  much 
to  further  harmony.  But  the  crafty  Jesuits,  and 
others,  interrupted  these  efforts ;  they  were  de- 
cried as  Babelism,  Samaritanism,  neutralism, 
syncretism,  Ac.  Still  new  advocates  of  peace 
arose :  John  Fabricius  (f  1729),  of  the  school 
of  Calixtus,  and,  still  more  prominently,  John 
DursBus  (1630-78),  of  Scotland  (Irenicorum 
iractaiuum  Prodromus,  Amstehd,  1662,  8vo., 
a  sort  of  theory  of  Irenics  (see  Union). — Propo- 
sals of  peace  also  issued  from  the  Romish 
Church,  especially  through  the  Spaniard  Chris- 
topher Roja  de  Spinola,  but  without  avail. 
After  the  revival  of  practical  piety  under 
Spener,  a  large  number  of  works  for  and  against 
union  appeared,  and  finally  led  to  a  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Prussia. 
This  properly  furnished  the  prerequisites  of 
Irenics  as  a  distinct  discipline.  (For  the  litera- 
ture, see  J.  C.  KocKiRJt  1772,  Biblioth.  theoL 
irenicce:  Jen.,  1764;  Winer's  Handb.  d.  theol. 
Literaturg.  I.,  356-60). — Among  works  aiming 
rather  at  union  and  peace  in  a  practical  way, 
than  at  furnishing  scientific  treatises,  must  be 
named  G.  J.  Planck's  (f  1833),  Marhsiaiki's 
(t  1845),  /.  A.  Stark's  Theoduls  Gastmahl 
(7.  a.  1828, 8vo.),  Ch.  F.  Bdhme,  chr.  Henotikon: 
Halle,  1827 ;  Dan.  v.  Ct9f22n,  Ideen  U.  d.  innern 
Zusammenh.  y.  Glaubenseinigung  u.  G.-reint- 
gung,  Ac.:  Lps.,  1823. — When  Marheineke^  fol- 
lowing Planck,  treated  symbolical  theology  as 
a  comparative  exhibition  of  the  various  confes- 
sional systems,  a  section  was  added  upon 
attempts  at  union  which  formed  a  valuabfe  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  character  of  Irenics. 
Mulder's  symbolics  breathes  a  similar  spirit, 
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(honfth  with  itranc  p«rtii«n  fMlingrt;  X/topcid 
SehmUei  Oeitt  d.  Katholic.  kc. :  Oieucti,  1848, 
ii  mure  tibcnl.  On  tiie  contrary,  tuah  worka 
u  Slauiienmaier't  (t  ltJ5G)  Zum  re!.  Frieden  d. 
Zukunfi:  Freiburjt.  in  B.  1646,  2  Bda.,  8va., 
onlj  Berve  to  influiia  bitMr  eontrorerfj.  Bui 
■ina«  ScUeiarmacAtr't  PuUmik  a.  Apologetik, 
coniiderablfl  prof^rsu  ha*  besn  made  id  Ireoioa, 
OJt  eipMialljr  appear*  fnini  ihe  third  part  of  /. 
P.  Lange't  dopnaticx  (lleidslb.,  1852;  ef.  fait 
Philoaoph.  Do^.,  1849, 1 20,  and  praat  Dofcm., 
I  5).  lie  diridee  Jrtnict  into  dtmentaTy  (the 
eihibUiun  of  the  tendency  uf  truth  and  of  the 
neanfi  uf  icrac«)  and  eonartU  (the  exhibition  of 
Ihe  (iperatlona  of  this  tendency ;  mittionaiy, 
eonfitiional,  rociat  irenia;  cf.  (  128).  —  Qtiitig 
back  to  fundemenlaJ*  U  the  (rue  way  to  peace, 
■o  that  bitter  oontroveniiee  may  even  promote 
the  main  objeot.  Sin,  however,  will  sTsr  place 
sbataelei  in  the  way  of  perfect  union,  until 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  kinf^om  of  Ood 
bae  remoTed  them.  For  thii  we  muit  prepare 
ouraelTea  by  huldirifc  fut  to  the  Mying  uf  Mel- 
Jeniutt  I'a  Hcecuoriif  uitit/u,  in  nan  neettmriU 
libertaa,  in  tUr»»que  tarittu.  (Cf.  Dr.  Fr,  lAUkt 
U.  d.  Alter  dieies  Frieden npruchai :  Otftt., 
1650.  Aini  in  Ertwh  u.  Cfruber  Enoykl., 
IrcHik.  II.,  23,  1844).  h.  Pitr.* 

Zmgnluitf — ia  the  lack  of  oononioal  <)aali- 
flcntiooi  aeccHary  to  the  aoquinition  and  ezer- 
oiae  of  ao  eecl.  orUer.  The  qualifloatiotii  which 
the  peraoQ  seeking  ordination         - 


canonioalty    determined,    i.  t.,    by   e 
rtauUt  j^radually  framed  and  adoptei 
They  are  primarily  ba^a  d 


ipted  by  the 

td  on  1  Tiro. 
■A.ko.;  6:^;  and  Tii 
the  idea  ofaLeTitical  priest  I:  '  i  i:  :^  ^ii^i-vr'  J 
to  the  clergy,  on  thereguUinrriEtol  thi' Uld  Tost.. 
ntyetieally  eiplaiood.  They  ultimalt^ly  r»nlTe 
themeelvea  into  theM  two:  that  the  i^uodidale 
reat  under  no  diapiuie  on  nci^ount  of  crimp,  and 
that  he  has  no  defeat  reniierin;;  him  unfit  for 
the  offioe.  Innoe.  III.  in  c.  14,  X,  de  purgal. 
canon.  (V.,  33)  a.  12U7,  di'linicui«liea  nnta  de- 
licti from  noia  defa^ut 


adhered,  in  i^neral,  to  thr  principleii  adopted 
prior  to  the  6th  cent  (cf.  Ca-ion.  Apotlol.  Cone. 
JVeowwor.  a.  314.  c.  9  (c.  II.  disl.  XXXIV.) 
CoHC.  Nican.t.  a,,  TntUan.  a.  C02.c.  21).  The 
EvangtL  Ckurch  baa  follnvRd  Inter  reicutntions, 
■o  far  aa  thay  harmoniied  with  her  principle*: 
but  alt  her  ounfeeaion*  and  constitutionn  refer 
oonatMitly  to  the  Scripture  passages  cited  nbovB. 
J.  Imgviarilat  tUlieli.  "A  biahop  must  be 
bUraeleM"(l  TiM.3r2),  -"■■  — '--"" 
mdu  ally  da  fined  what  fault 
Urity  In  tbiit  reapect  0[ 
Mioh  ai  required  pablia  n^, 
fith  oentnry  everr  <U.  tna'ni 
The  rule  followed  wa«  that 
yitru,and  VI.  (V.,  12):  I„fa 
palMiUdianilatum{ot.e,%'Co£ 
■  ■ .,  1,  Contl     ■■ 
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Moret  {id.  eeeKUa},  m  bcre#jr.  •poatMf,  • 
NBony,  rebaptiem,  enrreptilioafl  oonaee 
ordinntion  refcftrdlesa  of  the  hierarchicnl  |7wla, 
its.  (See  Taoaualif,  set.  et  nova  ecti,  ditriwi 
P.  U.,  I.  I.,  c.  LVI-XV.  FsKcaKia.  bOHtA. 
eanen.  riot  irrtfful.  Art.  I.,  nr.  11,  L-ABFrm 
in  Eraob  and  Grubrr.  Bneykl.,  Art.  Ordinu, 
p.3T,^.j  V/hWtt  the  Ondc  Cktirdk  hn»,  eva^ 
tially,  adhered  to  thaaa  oauiea,  the  EraDgelieil 
Church,  natumily,  dropped  mnny  of  thpm.— 
The  Bumiib  Chureh  eaoaped  the  dis«dT«nti- 
geoua  oonHsq  nance*  ofoffaneea  by  memiH  of  d» 
psnutiona  ( tSwic.  TWrf.  ».  24,  c.  6,  de  ref,  vrri.; 
«.  14,  e.  7,  de  re/.)  Tha  Greek  Chwrtih  kdherr* 
to  the  ancient  rijcid  rules  ( T^omtutin.  I.  c,  e.  60, 
I  12).  In  tha  Evanf^^licsl  Church  a  dtnpenaa- 
tion  cannot  be  gruntad,  unleaa  the  eonfrrrfiatian 
to  whom  a  (Uindidale  ia  awiicned,  nasenta  to  hit 
ordination  {Xfoter,  A\lg.  K.-blatt  fttr  d.  er. 
Dentachl.  1655,  p.  411,  474.  Ac.). 

II.  Irregvl,  defeettii.     The  imfful.   det.,   H- 


ready. 


a  defect;    but   i 


■prinK  from  epccial  cHu«ea.  1)  Def.  tetatiM. 
Ihe  rulea  on  this  point  have  varied.  The  prr- 
■ent  law  of  the  Rum.  Chnreh  reqnim  ibe  mit- 
didate  to  be  aeven  yean  old,  for  ths  loirer 
ordrn,  whan  the  tonnare  may  be  cnnf«>rTerf 
(e.  4,  detempor.oTd.\n\l.[l..m  Bonif.Vm.; 
Cone.  Trid.  i.  23,  e.  4.  de  nf.);  i<r  the  nubdia- 
conate  22  yeare,  for  deacona  23,  for  preabvtm 
2S,  for  biabopi  30  [Cone.  Trid.  >.  23,  c.  12,  dt 
Ttf.).  But  the  Pope  may  dispense  from  thre* 
rulea.— In  the  Greek  Church  they  require  for 
deocooi  20  yeara.  for  preab.  30  {Nov.  JfHim. 
137,  c.  1 :_  Cone.  TruU.  c.  12).     In  the  Ev^nj;. 


nrc  iilU.wfd.  'flic  Anciican  Cbnrcb  has  Iti-J 
23  fur  deacons.  24  fur  presb.,  aod  30  for  bi«)u>ps- 
—2)  D«f.  natalium  {Uffilimorum).  Ille^iiinan 
wa»  no  bnr  in  the  nncient  Church  {e.  8,  dut.  '-A 
HitTonymua),  but  was  made  such  ainB*  tbe  Sit 
cent.,  thoueh  not  rigidly  ( Conr.  MeUetut.  «. 
845  [iH  f.  17,  can.  I.,  c|.  VII.],  and  Kxatno.  Jl 
diicipl.  ercL,  1. 1.,  e.  4l(i,  Ac.).  Special  rrterma 
was  had  to  the  children  of  ordained  eletwyraen 
{Cone.  Pidav.  a.  1078  (e.  1,  X.  deJIlUt  prt^ 
ordinand.  rtl  non,  I.,  17).  Ctaramont  a.  Wli 
(of.  e.  14.  diit.  6f>.  Urban  II.)  and  other. ;  m 
especially  disi.  dC,  Til.  X.,  I„  17.  Lib.  VI..  I. 
U,  Cone.  Trid.  t.  25.  e.  15,  d»  nf.),  (tnj  the  In* 
wa*  justified  by  nppeal  to  Dent.  23  :  2  (cT.  e  |l>. 
}  6,  X.  de  rtnune.  I.,  0,  Inooe.  III.,  a.  13^1. 
But  this  defect  might  l>e  r*moTe<I.  a)  by  It^ 
mizalion  (c.  6,  X.,  qiiijilii  tint  Ufpt,  IT.,  17, 
AIpi.  hi.)  ;  b)  by  enttrxnga  mnnaiferjr or  fiiun 
dntion  of  regular  canons  {e.  U.  di*L  56.  OrhM 
■       hX.dcfl.preibyl.cit.).    This  nilft 


■  Jit.  pre.   . 

Sixtus  v..  wM  restored  br  (Irtf . 

t  bMnmi 


toL  XIL,  1,  OoHilam.). 
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^   that  tba  domb»  deaf,  Uind  (  Otm.  ApotL  77,  e.  6, 
-     X.  dt  der.  agrotanie,  &o..  III.,  6),  IhoM  having 
•  \n%  one  eye,  eepecially  if  the  leli  was  wanting, 
{oeulva  eanonis,  because  in  reading  naM  the 
^  missal  lay  on  that  side),  the  lane,  epileptice, 
lepen,  those  who  had  castrated  themselfes,  and 
hermaphrodites.    In  most  caaes.  a  diepensation 
■  might  be  granted  (FaaaARis.  bibl,  canon,  s.  v. 
vrrtguUmtaM,  Art.  I.,  nro,  \2).     The  Greek 
Chorcb  adhered  to  the  original  principle,  and 
its  application  was  maintained  by  the  Evang. 
Chorcb.    4)  Def.  animc^  the  deranged,  idiota, 
kc,  (c,  2-S,  dUt,  33).     5)  Dtf.  teientice,  baaed 
onJer.  1:9;  Hosea4:6;  Mai.  2 :  7,  Ac.  (dts<. 
3W8.  Ac.;  Novella,  V.,  VI.,  c.  4,  Ac.:  Cone. 
;    1^.  *.  23.  c.  4,  11,  13.  14,  de  re/,:  a.  22,  c.  2, 
d€  ref,)    No  dispensations  were  allowed,  only 
,    the  Pupe  might  permit  the  order  to  be  con- 
ferred, provided  its  duties  were  not  amumed 
nntil  this  defect  was  remedied.    The  Evang. 
Church  always  insisted  on  proper  attainments, 
and  salijeoted  the  candidates  to  two  or  three 
examinations.    6)  Def.fidei — based  on  1  Tim. 
3:6;  5 :  22.     Persons  were  not  to  be  ordained 
immediately   after  conversion   {Canon,  Apoai. 
79 ;  Cone.  Nic,  325,  c.  2  fc.  1,  dUt.  47J  ;  Greg, 
a,  599,  e,  2,  tod,),  especially  not  cUntei,    The 
earlier    strictness    against    the   children    and 
grandchildren   of   heretics  was    subsequently 
abated,  and  the  disability  of  newly  converted 
persons,  who  gave  proof  of  their  faith,  was 
abolished,  still  neophytes  could  not  at  once  ob- 
tain higher  orders.     The  Evang.  Church  had 
rules   against  granting  orders    to  proselytes. 
7)  Def,  perfeUa  leniiaiis,  applicable  to  those 
who  had  violated  the  role:  eccl,  non  sitH  aanr 
guinem ;  hence  to  all  who  shed  blood  in  war, 
{Cone.  Told.  I.,  a.  400,  e.  8  [e,  4,  dUi,  51],  /n- 
noc.  I.,  a.  404  [c.  1,  eod."]  e.  24,  X.  de  homic. 
[V.,  12]  Hon.  III.),  to  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
notaries,  judges,  and  executioners,  in  cases  of 
capital  ponishment  {Cone.  Tolet.  IV.,  a.  633,  e. 
31 ;  XI.,  0*  675,  c.  6,  Ac.) ;  also  to  surgeons. 
B)  Def.  sacramadi  (ma/rtinimu),  based  on  1  Tim. 
3  :  2, 12 ;  Tit  1 :  6,  and  applied  to  second  mar- 
riages, {Jbigamia  sueeeaaiva),  and  to  a  clergv- 
man'a  marrying  a  widow  or  a  deflowered  vir- 
gin    (big*  inierpreiiva\^  living  with   an   adul- 
teress, or  marrying  after  a  vow  of  celibacy 
{biff,  sifniliindinaria),  thus  causing  an  irregu- 
larity   non  propter  aaeram,  def.,  aed  propter 
qffeciunh  inienitonis  cum  opera  aubaeeuio  (Innoe. 
III.  in  e.  4,  7,  X.  de  big.  non  ord,).    The  Greek 
Church    observes  the  same  rules,  whilst  the 
£vang.  Church  finds  no  fault  with  second  mar- 
riages, or  marrying  a  widow  (see  Rom.  7 :  2, 3 ; 
1  Cor.  7  :  39).     9)  Def.fama  (1  Tim.  3  ;  7). 
To  this  apply  all  the  causes  of  irreg.  delicti  (see 
above),  concerning  other  causes,  see  Fbrrasis, 
{.  c.      10)  Def.  libertatia.    Slaves  and  bondsmen 
must  have  the  consent  of  their  masters  ( Can. 
Apost.  c.  82,  c.  1,  2,  4,  acq,  12. 21,  did.  54,  e.  37, 
(Tan.  17,  qu.  IV.  I'U.  X.  de  aeroia  non  ord.  I., 
L8)  ;   iivhen  ordained  thus  they  become  free;  if 
3rdatned  without  their  master^  knowledge,  they 
may  be  reclaimed  within  a  year  {Nov.  Juat.  123, 
;.    17,    Auth.  Si  aervua  (after  c  37),  Cod.  de 
•pise.  €teUr.l.,Z).   German  Canon  lawmain- 
^n      this^  principle.    In   like  manner  those 
m^       *  ^ivil  service  were  to  obtain  release  be- 
^H  ation;  persons  having  accounts  to 


settle  were  first  to  adjust  them ;  married  pe^ 
sons  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their  wives,  who 
were  then  to  take  a  vow  of  chastity  or  to  enter 
a  monastery.  Greek  law  allows  presbyters  to 
marry,  but  before  any  one  can  be  consecrated  a 
bishop,  his  wife  must  enter  a  monastery.  Chil« 
dren  must  have  their  parent's  consent  until 
their  puberty  (14th  year). — (See  Tbomassin, 
;.  c,  p.  II.,  1. 1.,  e.  62-92.  Pbilufs,  K.-recht, 
I.,  {  4&-53).  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Imng,  Irvingites.  —  Irvingism  arose  upon 
the  soil  of  Anglican  Christendom.  Its  ori- 
gin is  elosely  connected  with  a  more  general 
movement  of  Christian  life,  which  has  taken 
place  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  To  the  man  after  whom  it  is 
named  it  owes  its  first  impulse,  though  not  iti 
general  eharacter. — The  increased  religions 
activity  which,  occasioned  by  the  political  eon* 
vulsions  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  took 

f>laoe  in  English  and  Scotch  Protestantism,  fol« 
owed  a  predominantly  practical  direction.  The 
wotk  of  Christianising  the  entire  popular  life 
was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  seal.  Bible  and 
missionary  societies  were  very  active.  The 
condition  of  the  external  world  being  anything 
but  satisfactory,  thousands  manifested  an  im« 
patient  longing  for  a  richer  effusion  of  the  Spiril 
of  God  and  for  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  second  adveni 
of  Christ  This  was  then,  and  is  now,  charac- 
teristic of  the  religious  revival  of  England  and 
Scotland,  so  far  as  ports  of  the  current  have 
not  been  led  into  the  High  Church  channel. 
Prayer^moetings  were  general  among  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  denominations.  Ualdane  Stew- 
art, in  a  special  work,  exhorted  Christians  by 
prayer-meetings  to  achieve  a  new  pentecosL 
Uence  even  before  Irvingism  was  knowo,  thia 
"apocalyptical  tendency*'  was  in  existence, 
and  is  still  cherished  by  large  numbers  of  the 
clergy  and  laity.  —  Edward  Irving  was  bom 
Aug.  15,  1792,  at  Annan,  county  of  Domfries» 
Scotland;  and  was  piously  educated  by  hie 
parents.  Though  not  very  successful  in  youth 
m  acquiring  knowledge,  he  had  a  special  taleni 
for  mathematics.  Having  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  he  gathered  a  rich  store  of  knowledge 
in  the  general  sciences  and  in  the  theology  of 
his  country ;  though  there  are  no  indications  to 
show  that  his  researches  in  theology  were  either 
original  or  systematic.  An  honest,  warm,  and 
ardent  religious  disposition  no  one  has  ventured 
to  deny  to  oim.  Whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
speak,  thitf  inward  disposition  poured  itself 
forth  in  a  rich  and  at  times  excessive  imagine* 
tion,  and  in  very  forcible  and  apt  language. 
His  personal  appearance,  tall,  handsome,  and 
full  of  vivacity,  added  to  the  impression. 
Chalmers  learned  to  value  verr  highly  his 
character  and  eloquence,  and  in  1819  received 
him  as  his  assistant  at  Glasgow.  But  he  did 
not  attract  any  attention  until  1822,  when  a 
Scotch  congregation  called  him  as  their  pastor. 
—  His  popularity  as  preacher  in  London,  espe* 
cially  among  the  higher  and  highest  classei» 
was  extraordinary.  His  aim  was  to  call  to  re* 
pentanoe,  —  to  obedience  unto  the  command- 
ments and  praotical  precepts  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  taognt  that  the  people  could  be 
elevated  above  their  depraved  oondition  only  by 
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the  ordinnnees  and  orgnnitation  appointed  in 
the  word  of  Qod.  His  sermons  and  writings 
were  attractive  from  their  natural  freshness, 
forcible  originality  and  exuberant  langunee; 
but  no  less  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  moTe  in  the  different  spheres  of  Iife» 
especially  in  the  political  and  higher  spheres. 
In  thin  point  he  was  pprhaps  somewhat  too 
self>compiacent.  His  exuberance  becomes  at 
times  tcKi  profuse.  But  a  more  important  point 
is.  bow  he  viewed  at  that  time  already  the  chief 
elements  of  Christianity.  Along  with  the  pun- 
gent, direct,  sincere,  powerful,  and  at  tsmes 
stormy  exhortations  and  warnings  which  were 
ooDstantly  pouring  from  his  lips,  he  was  wanting 
in  a  profound,  calm  and.  simple  view  both  into 
the  state  which  Christianity  premises,  vis. :  an 
original  sinful  nature  whicn  still  cleaves  to 
man ;  and  into  the  deep  and  complete,  although 
more  concealed,  gifts  of  atoning,  silently  and 
slowly,  yet  surely  sanctifying,  and  perfecting 
grace.  As  regards  the  former,  he  aimed  rather 
**  to  convinoe  roan  of  his  high  dignity  and  like- 
ness unto  God,  in  order  to  base  upon  it  admo- 
nitions to  lead  a  life  corresponding  with  this 
high  origin :  as  regards  the  other,  he  referred 
far  less  to  the  grace  of  sanctification  which  we 
already  possess,  than  to  the  Ruler  and  Judge 
who  shall  oome  again.  To  this  his  mind  was 
enthusiastically  and  impatiently  directed ;  and 
he  warned  all  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  approaching  storm,  and  ad- 
monished to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
the  secret,  raging,  anti-Christian  efforts  of  the 
revolutionaries,  in  the  citisen-kingship,  and  in 
the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  T>opnlar  voice ; 
and  to  be  prepared  for  the  groat  crisis  in  Church 
and  State,  and  for  the  storm  which  was  to  burst 
upon  the  whole  world.  —  A  theoretical  interest 
seems  never  to  have  led  him  to  profounder 
doctrinal  investigations.  Predestination  he 
eviscerates  without  entering  more  closely  upon 
the  doctrine.  But  though  his  mind  was  totally 
unqualified  for  forming  clear  and  well-defined 
doctrinal  conclusions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  by  a 
supposed  practical  religious  interest  led  to  attack 
one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
for  after  1827  he  denied  the  **  9inle9sness  of 
Christ:"  i,  e.,  for  the  sake  of  representing  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  as  a  real  one  and  in  all 
things  like  our  own,  he  asserts  that  like  ours  it 
was  possessed  of  inward  sinful  inclinations,  only 
Christ  never  yielded  to  them.  As  to  the  practi- 
cal religious  interest  by  which  he  was  led  to 
this,  he  was  undoubtedly  thoroughly  sincere: 
of  what  advantage,  he  says,  is  a  God-man  to  us, 
who  has  not  become  really  like  us,  and  whom 
we  cannot  therefore  really  follow?  But  it  is 
certain  also  that,  following  up  his  premises 
blindly  and  with  a  degree  oi  fanaticism,  he  had 
no  regard  to  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  by 
a  pure  Christ,  before  we  can  follow  him :  and 
that  on  account  of  those  premises  he  was  also 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nication of  a  new  moral  life.  For  we  also  miss 
in  him  the  true  idea  of  regeneration  as  a  new 
creation  from  above :  not  anew  person  is  created ; 
not  even  something  essentially  new  is  conceived 
into  the  old  person ;  regeneration  is  merely 
"the  maintenance  of  the  old  subetance  in  iu 


present  condition  hy  the  operation  of  the  larvi- 
hie  Godhead."     (From  Irvinfc's  work :  0%  ik 
human  nature  of  ChriH  in  Hohi.'s  BntckMt  §. 
d,  Leb,  Irv.),    Christ  himself,  be  aaserts,  wu 
thus  regenerated ;  only  that  in    hia  caw  tUi 
operation  upon  his  fallen  fleah  took  place  at  tke 
very  beginning,  and  that  he  oonseqoentlv  irm 
the    beginninit    triumphed  over    tbe  lasti  nf 
this  flesh : ' "  From   the  first  moment  be  foon^ 
himself  in  the  condition  of  a  regenerated  man," 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  faim  witbn: 
measure  *'  thus  made  his  regenemtion  effeetssl 
to  the  perfectron  of  his  faith  in  bis  aaaetitT  vi4 
to  the  complete  subjection   of  the   desirf*  d 
fallen  humanity."   He  became  holj  by  the  saint 
means  as  the  regenerated  Christians:  onlycf) 
this  condition  can  he  be  called  tbe  "  head  cf 
regeneration."    Of  course,   Iryinj;   mast  thea 
make  a  difference  between  the  operation  of  tfaf 
Spirit  which  takes  place  in  Christiana,  and  thit 
which  took  place  in  Christ,  in  order  that  tb« 
latter  may  not  become  a  mere  ontward  patten^ 
Upon  Christ  the  Spirit  operates    directly,  bet 
upon  us  through  Christ  (in  his  later  work :  **  Tbt 
Church  as  furnished  with  holiness  and  power;'' 
transl.  in  Troluck,  liter,  Anzeig,  1S48,  p.  1S56.). 

—  The  want  nf  doctrinal  precision  in  these 
theories  is  evident :  e.  ^.,  in  the  fact  that  Ih 
makes  no  difference  between  natural  infirmiiy 
and  natural  propennities,  and  between  sinfulnoi 
and  sinful  propensitiee :  if  '*  the  bodily  prop«o- 
sities  require  daily  their  natural  food)"  the  vast 
of  the  things  required  to  satisfy  the^e  fomiskes 
already  an  inward  enticement  to  sin  (see  ^oil, 
pp.  90,  91).  But  Irving  is  onl^  the  more  vio^ 
lently  positive,  and  anathematises  every  oos 
who  in  spite  of  him  teaches  that  Christ  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  unfallen  nature  of  Adsm. 

—  This  confirms  what  has  already  been  »id 
concerning  the  earlier  character  of  his  preach- 
ing and  doctrine ;  and  it  also  furnishes  us  with 
the  premises  of  his  views  of  Christian  peHec* 
tion,  which  he  soon  after  proclaimed.    In  order 
that  Christ  might  bo  an  example  to  us,  his 
nature  had  to  be  sinful :  but  consequently,  al^ 
his  entire  example  must  be  repeated  in  as: 
hence  we,   also,   must  perform   miracles  and 
works  like  him  {Hohl,  p.  157.  etc.).    The  ex- 
cessive   egoism  with   which    Irring    formfHr 
already  anathematized   his  opponents,   is  tbe 
same  as  that  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  rab- 
sequent  views,  and  required  their  adoption  bj 
others.  —  Irving  took  part  in  a  society  of  oif a 
which  had  been  formed  for  social  prayer  and 
the  examination  and  verification   of  Scripture 
prophecies,  especially  of  the  Apocalypse.  There 
were  more  than  40  members,  mostly  clergpoeB, 
who  met,  from  Not.  1826,  at  the  countty-wtt 
of  Drummond,  the  banker.  Some  of  these,  boir- 
ever,  separated  from  it  on  account  of  Irww^* 
Christological  yiews.    In  1830  the  news  arrived 
from  Scotland  that  at  port  Glasgow  and  otbtf 
places,  the  prayers  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  had  been  heard,  and  that  the  gift  cf 
speaking  in  tongues  and  of  prophecy  had  bees 
renewed.  The  news  was  joyrully  received,  eij*' 
cially  by  Irving ;  and  he  had  scarcelj  begea  9 
prepare  his  adherents  to  expect  similar  oe^ 
pourings,  when  similar  phenomena  maaifertei 
themselves  in  social  meetings  held  at  first  »X  hit 
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ouse,  and  after  Oot.  5, 1831,  in  his  oburch  in 
legent  square.  "Strange  and  unintelligible 
ounds,"  says  Ilohl,  "  were  uttered  with  Bach  a 
jrce  of  Toioe  and  emphasiii,  that  fear  and  terror 
eized  me."  NeighlK)r8  in  Regent  square  de- 
cribed  these  sounds  to  the  author  aa  so  fearful, 
hat  some  of  those  who  heard  them  fainted.  At 
tmes  also  there  were  intelligible  expressions, 
nd  sometimes  speeches  of  the  Jength  of  2  or  3 
lOurs.  There  were  calls  to  repentance,  of  judg- 
(lent  upon  England  and  its  church,  which  had 
become  a  Babel,  and  testimonies  in  favor  of 
rving.  the  faithful  shepherd.  The  speakers, 
leprived  of  8elf-<sontroI  and  of  clear  conscious- 
less,  were  seised  with  violent  muscular  oontor- 
ions ;  this  was  especially  the  case  with  females. 
—Irving  no  longer  doubted  the  divine  origin  of 
hese  phenomena,  and  he  was  most  sealous  in 
wringing  down  the  Spirit  more  generally  by 
Dcessant  prnvers,  preaching,  warning,  and  en- 
ouraging.  But  being  accused  of  having  vio- 
ated  the  doctrine  and  form  of  worship  of  the 
ksotch  church  by  permitting  and  even  exciting 
hese  sivcalled  prophesyings,  and  being  found 
:uilty  by  the  Presbytery  of  London,  he  had  in 
832  to  vacate  his  church.  A  congregation  of 
lis  own  followed  him  to  a  new  chapel.  He  now, 
Iso,  declared  the  Protestant  churches  as  Babel, 
js  he  had  formerly  only  the  Roman  (he  bad 
arnestly  protested  against  Catholic  emanoi pa- 
ion).  Through  his  own  agency  the  Church  of 
/hrist  was  to  be  restored  conformably  to  the 
rill  of  the  Lord,  with  a  free  exercise  of  spiritual 
cifts  and  the  government  prescribed  by  the 
liord  in  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  received 
he  apocalyptic  title  of  angel.  His  adherents 
oon  became  so  numerous,  that  in  a  short  time 
eTen  congregations  could  be  formed  in  London, 
be  models  of  the  future  perfect  and  universal 
hurch,  and  themselves  foreshadowed  in  the 
even  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  Irving's 
rareer  was  at  an  end.  In  March,  1833,  be  was 
tited  before  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which 
lad  been  ordered  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  to 
nvestigate  his  case.  The  charge  against  him 
lad  reference  to  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
>erson  of  Christ  Irving  appeared ;  but  not  to 
lefend  himself  or  calmly  to  substantiate  his 
Fiews,  but  loudly  to  threaten  with  the  vengeance 
>f  God.  The  Presbytery  found  him  guilty,  and 
leposed  him  from  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch 
!}hurch.  Deeply  suffering,  he  once  more  in  the 
*all  of  1834  visite^  his  old  home,  where  he  died 
n  the  night  of  toe  6th  of  December.  He  is 
iescribed  at  this  time  as  sadly  changed;  his 
Tace  haggard,  his  beard  white,  his  eyes  filled 
srith  a  wild  fire,  though  still  with  a  certain 
ittractiveness.  The  most  important  of  his 
former  friends,  men  like  Chalmers,  still  loved 
ind  respected  him ;  though  they  had  to  lament 
aim  as  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  grievous 
srror.  —  The  leading  peculiarities  of  Irvingism 
ire ;  1,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  his  free 
manifestation  among  the  members  of  the  Church ; 
2,  the  number  and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  offices. 
The  former,  which  might  have  degenerated  into 
nwild  spiritualism,  clothed  itself,  remarkably 
enough,  in  a  stiff  formalism  of  office,  which  in 
Bourse  of  time  made  the  second  the  leading 
peculiarity.^- It  is  not  known  how  far  Irving 
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took  part  in  the  establishment  of  these  offices, 
nor  how  far  in  the  part  he  took  he  acted  inde- 
pendently or  was  influenced  by  others.  We  first 
hear  of  the  appointment  of  two  apostles^  the  first 
of  them  a  certain  Cardale ;  they  had  been 
designated  as  such  by  the  prophetic  spirit  as 
early  as  1832.  The  Spirit  next  impelled  the 
first  apostle  to  impart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
the  office  of  evangelist  to  one  of  a  number  of 
young  men  who  preached  in  the  streets  to  the 
people.  This  first  apostle,  moreover,  inspired 
by  the  Spirit,  drew  up  the  complete  order  of  a 
separate  Church.  But  during  the  lifetime  of 
Irving  only  four  other  apostles  had  been  called ; 
nor  are  they  the  leading  persons,  but  Irving 
himself.  The  number  of  twelve  was  not  com* 
pleted  until  after  his  death,  when  for  the  first 
time  official,  not  personal,  supremacy  becomes 
a  fact.  With  a  surprising  rapiditv  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Church,  now  thoroughlv  organised, 
extended  itself.  In  1^35  the  office  bearers  held 
their  first  council  in  London ;  the  continent  was 
divided  among  the  apostles,  and  they  went  out 
to  their  fields,  not  indeed  as  heralds  preaching 
from  the  housetops,  but  more  as  secret  spies. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  other  congregations  had  been  formed 
at  an  early  date ;  the  number  of  prophets  had 
arisen  to  100 :  a  number  of  tracts  were  written 
for  the  dissemination  of  Irvingism,  carefully, 
however,  as  yet  concealing  its  peculiarities.  Its 
doctrines  and  demands  were  unfolded  mpre 
boldly  in  an  address  to  all  the  clerical  and 
secular  heads  of  Christendom. — The  ultimate 
cause  of  the  movement  is  the  longing  for  deliver* 
ance  from  the  present  weakness  and  degeneracy 
of  Christendom,  and  to  attain  to  a  speedy  per- 
fection in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  he  is  to 
establish  at  his  second  coming.  That  this  per- 
fection is  at  hand  is  proven  by  the  sayings  of 
the  prophetic  spirit,  and  the  new  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit.  But  the  cause  of  the  sad  condition 
of  the  Church  is,  that  she  lost  the  highest  and 
most  importanft  offices  instituted  by  Christ; 
offices  with  which  the  proper  government  of  the 
Church,  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit  and 
illumination  necessarily  ceased,  vis. :  the  offices 
of  apostles  and  prophets,  to  which  two  offices, 
those  of, evangelists  and  pastors,  must  be  added. 
Through  these  four  offices  Christendom  would 
have  been  led,  according  to  Eph.  4  :  11-13,  to- 
wards a  speedy  perfection.  But  the  Church 
was  not  faithful,  aid  not  sufficiently  strive  after 
perfection,  became  languid  in  her  prayers  for 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  at  last  forgot 
them  altogether.  In  punishment  of  which  the 
apostleship  bocnme  extinct,  and  there  existed 
no  longer  a  Divinely  appointed  organ  to  main- 
tain and  represent  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  the  channel  of  the  Spirit ;  although  Ood, 
in  his  mercy,  in  order  that  the  Church  itself 
might  not  become  extinct,  suffered  that  a  certain 
official  grace  should  still  adhere  to  the  episcopal 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  that  a  certain  grace 
should  also  still  reside  in  the  sacramen  ts  wherever 
they  were  administered  by  ministers  ordained 
by  bishops.  The  Catholic  Church  indemnified 
itself  for  ^e  loss  of  the  apostleship  by  trans> 
ferring  its  functions  to  the  bishops  and  the 
Pope ;  she  represents  the  important  truth  that 
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tbe  Charoh  needi  such  a  united  orf^an  to  goyem  | 
it,  but  substitutes  a  oreation  of  its  own  for  tbat 
appointed  by  Qod.  She  also  exalts  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Church  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
direct  relation  of  the  individual  Christian  to 
Qod  and  Christ.  Tbe  latter  has  again  been 
justly  asserted  by  Proteiianiiam;  but  tbe  re- 
formers ought  to  have  done  this  only  so  far  as 
might  serve  to  reawaken  the  oonsciousness  of 
adoption  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  They  on 
the  contrary  allowed  rights  to  the  individual 
which  conflicted  with  the  order  of  God ;  vith 
reference  to  their  superiors  they  arrogated  to 
themselves  undue  official  functions,  when  they 
ought  to  have  obeyed,  leaving  the  result  to  God : 
it  was,  moreover,  superlative  arrogance  to  act 
as  if  they  had  a  mission  to  the  entire  Church. 
Protestantism  gave  rise  to  the  excessive  demand 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment:  this  is  the 
root  of  that  revolutionary  spirit,  which  now 
opposes  itself  to  all  Divine  order.  But  before 
the  final  judgment  God  has  again  graciously 
visited  his  people  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  restitution  of  the  offices.  —  The 
apotUeskip  is  again  instituted  with  its  fixed 
number  of  bearers;  and  with  them  the prcpheU 
form  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The  apot- 
Ues  are  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  they,  and  they 
alone,  possess  '*  supreme  jurisdiction  and  power," 
and  the  right  of  the  imposition  of  hands  through 
vrhich  alone  the  Holy  Spirit  is  really  commu- 
nicated. The  prophets  are  the  eye  of  the  Lord, 
irhose  concealed  will  they  reveal;  but  in  this 
they  do  not  themselves  possess  an  infallible 
judgment  as  regards  the  real  character  and 
meaning  of  their  revelations.  These  must  be 
submitted  to  the  apostles,  who  must  examine 
them  and  then  declare  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  doctrine  and  command  of  God.  The  pro- 
phets alone  can  call,  but  the  apostles  ordain  to 
the  different  offices. — Subject  to  the  apostles  are 
the  evanffelisU  and  pastors.  The  evangelists 
gather  into  the  congregation :  within  the  indi- 
vidual congregations  the  "  pastors  and  teachers" 
exercise  '*  spiritual  government." — This  brings 
us  to  the  congregational  government.  At  the 
bead  of  it  stands  the  '* angd  or  bishop"  with 
whom  six  elders  form  the  **  sevenfold  eldership, 
the  order  of  God  for  spiritual  light."  Subordi- 
nate to  them  mav  be  other  elders  as  circum- 
stances may  require ;  this  is  the  priesthood  or 
pastorship  of  the  congregation.  Next  in  order 
IS  the  deaconship,  also  ordained  by  apostolical 
imposition  of  hands,  and  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  wardens;  and,  finally,  sub-deacons  and 
deaconesses.  The  angel,  priests,  and  wardens 
are  the  church  council.  The  deacons  may  be 
elected  by  the  members ;  priests  and  angels  are 
appointed  '*  from  above."  Deacons  who  desire 
to  become  priests,  and  priests  whom  the  angel 
regards  as  qualified  for  advancement  in  office, 
are  presented  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  presence  of  a  prophet,  and  a  special 
pause  made  for  the  revelation  of  the  prophetic 
spirit.  All  these  offices  are  strictly  defined  in 
all  their  functions  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
—  This  hierarchy  is  to  be  independent  also  as 
regards  its  temporal  support ;  for  the  tithes,  as 
well  as  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day,  are 
a  permanent  command  of  God.  —  These  offices 


have  been  again  reeton  i  by. the  Spirit;  their 
design  is  to  transmit  tbe  Spirit  to  the  eoogr^a- 
Uon  and  to  govern  the  latter.    The  dbief  bmsim 
of  this  transmission  ar<^  Baptiswi  mad  te  larsPs 
Supper,    Irvingianiam  .boasle  that  it  ewapce- 
bends  these  sacrameats  in  their  truib  as  ^  real 
acts"  of  Christ,  and  sw  reallj  **  effisetii^;  what 
they  signify."    It  distinetlj  teaches  rc|^euei*- 
tion  in  baptism ;  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  we  must 
simply  believe  that  the  bread  is  the  body,  ett. 
What  here  distinguishes  Irrineiam  from  Pio- 
testantism  is,  that  the  word  fin£i  no  plaee  as  a 
means  of  grace  along  with  the  sacnuneots ;  thst 
the  real  "sealing  by  the   Holj  Spirit"  takes 
place  not  in  baptism,  but  in  comfirsmaHon  by 
means  of  the  apostolical  imposiuoa  of  haiKb ; 
and  that,  regarding  the  Lord's  Sapper,  or  ratber 
the  *'  Eucharist,"  as  the  chief  part  of  Christiaa 
worship,  it  places  the  principal  stress  ih^  apmi 
the  distribution  of  tbe  body  of  Christ  to  the 
recipients,  but  upon  the  presentation  of  it  as  aa 
offering  of  thanks  by  the  hands  of  the  prieA^ 
The  admission  of  children  to  the  eommonion  is 
also  advocated. — Besides  the  two  "saeraments 
especially  necessary  to  salvation^"  coa^CrsMrftos, 
ordination,  and  extreme  tateUon^  are  also  re- 
garded as  such.     Private  confessioa  is  recoa* 
mended,  absolution  imparted  bj  imposition  of 
hands,  and  fasting  enjoined  before  the  reeepti^i 
of  the  latter.     The  jormM  of  warship  are  ako 
distinctly  prescribed,  and  are  regarded  as  eaen- 
tials ;  in  the  eocharistic  lituri^  a  lary^  part  hss 
been  taken  from  that  of  the   ancient  Greek 
Church.    Besides  the  eucharistic  oflering.  tbe 
public  worship  consists  mostly  in  prayers.   Tbe 
use  of  hymns  is  wanting  almost  entirely.— 
However  profuse  in  matters  pertaining  to  its 
offices  ana  worship,  Irvingism  shows  little  in- 
terest in   those  doctrines  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  most  important.   It  does  not  pn^ 
cute  further  the  Chrisiology  Bdrtuiced  by  Irving, 
but  stops  with  the  vague  statement  that  vre  need 
a  Christ  who  is  really  like  as.    The  doctrine  of 
justification  is  carefully  avoided  even  when  the 
corruption  of  the  Romish  Church  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Protestantism  are  discussed :  so  alfo 
the  questions  concerning  freedom    and  grace. 
This  indeed  is  quite  natural,  since  less  impmt- 
ance  is  attached  to  the  atonement  and  tbe  nev 
creation  of  the  will,  than  to  the  perfection  of 
sanctification  and  the  gifts  of  the   Spirit. *- 
Assured  that,  on  account  of  their  offices,  tbe 
Spirit  abides  with  them,  they  await  the  seeoc^ 
aavent  of  Christ  and  of  his  kingdom.    Their 
views  on  this  point  are  chiliastio  ;  the  kingdost 
of  Christ  is  preceded  by  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
just,  and  the  latter  by  tbe  full  manifestation  of 
Antichrist.    At  the  coming  of    Christ  tbofe 
believers  who  are  livine  will  be  lifted  op  into 
the  air  to  meet  their  Lord.    But  hefoiv  thii 
coming  a  great  testimony,  a  **  work  of  piepsn> 
tion,"  must  take  place. — ^AU  this  is  nothing  oev: 
but  it  is  new,  that  this  lifting  np  of  tbe  ssinti 
is  to  take  place  before  the  full  manifestatioo  of 
Antichrist,  whose  |>ersecution   the  **Apostoa-* 
cal"  Church  is  in  this  way  to  escape ;  and  that 
this  testimony  is  Irvingism,  by  the  offices  of 
which  the  preparation  is  to  be  efifected. — ^Beisg 
called  upon  for  the  evidence  of  its  Mcaliar 
doctrines  and  demands,  Irrini^Bm  at  fint  r»- 
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erred  to  its  miracles.  S^ubeequently  it  answered, 
hat  the  **  truth  itself"  was  its  own  principal 
!vidence :  that  from  the  labors  and  works  of  the 
^postlss  we  ought  to  come  to  the  same  conolu- 
lion  as  did  the  first  Apostles  with  reference  to 
?aul  (Gal.  2 :  7-8).  But  what  that  is  speci- 
icallj  apostolionl  did  tht  laliors  of  these  men 
nnnifest?  And  what  that  is  really  new  did 
hey  reveal,  except  the  doctrine  of  tne  offices  7 
Che  latter  is  evident  to  the  spiritually-minded 
rem  the  Scriptures  themselTes.  The  Old  Test. 
ypes,  especially  those  of  the  talKsrnacle,  are 
he  principal  evidences.  Much  weight  is  attached 
»  the  word  '*  till"  in  Eph.  4 :  13.,  to  prove  that 
he  four  offices  (4 :  11)  ought  to  have  continued 
intil  the  Church  was  perfected.  The  funda- 
nental  question  whether  the  labors  of  the  Apos- 
;Ie8,  for  which  no  episcopacy  can  be  substituted, 
ire  not  really  continued  in  their  words,  is  no- 
vhcre  touched  upon :  but  it  would  of  course  be 
lenied,  since  not  the  preaching  of  the  living 
rord,  but  government  and  the  imposition  of 
lands  are  regarded  as  speoificnlly  apostolical 
unctions. — Irvingism  hns  made  some,  though 
)o  considerable  advance  in  Germany.  The  year 
1848  WAS  especially  favorable  to  its  designs. 
H^rlin  and  Basle  are  their  principal  centres,  and 
W.  J.  Thiersch  is  their  most  important  convert. 
!)imgregation8  are  found  in  East  Prussia  (at 
yiemel,  and  especially  at  K5nigsberg),  Posen, 
Pumerania  (in  and  around  Neustettin),  Silesia 
It  Liegnits),  and  also  in  Saxony  (Burg). — 
Ground  Marburg  there  is  a  tendency  to  Irving- 
sm  among  the  peasants.  It  is  especially  re- 
nnrkablo  that  missionaries  labored  with  some 
iuccess  in  the  diocese  c»f  Augsburg,  among 
nystically  inclined  Catholics  and  even  priests. 
n  England  the  "Apostolical  congregations" 
leem,  fn)m  all  accounts,  to  be  declining.  It 
loems  that  at  no  time  they  numbered  more  than 
tOOO  members.  In  America,  Prof.  Schaff 
"Amerika,"  Berl.,  1854)  knows  of  but  two 
;ongregations  in  the  State  of  Now  York.  In 
jermany,  also,  they  have  evidently  passed  their 
culmination. — We  must  yet  mention  that  after 
ts  fundamental  views  had  been  fixed,  there  were 
loifurther  doctrinal  alterations.  Fanatical  ex- 
;e88e8  of  the  laity  were  restrained  by  official 
liscipline.— Works  of  Irvingites:  ei<pecially 
mportant  the  above  **  Address  to  the  heads  of 
Christendom :  English  works  in  Rheinwald,  Acta 
\iHt,  eccL,  1837,  pp.  793-867."  The  Liturgy 
ind  order  of  public  worship  for  the  Apostolic 
!)hurch.  Thiersehy  die  Kirche  im  apost  Zeitalter, 
itc,  1852 ;  Bdhm,  Schatten  u.  Licht  in  d.  gegenw. 
Sust.  d.  Kirche,  1855. — Concerning  Irving  and 
[rvingisni:  M,  Eohl,  Bruchnt.  aus  d.  Leb.  u, 
1.  Schrift.  Irvings,  1839;  W.  Wilks,  Ed.  Irving, 
md  eccles.  and  liter,  biography,  Lond.,  1854. 

Julius  Kostlix.  —  Reinecke,^ 
Isaac,  the  son  which  Sarah  bare  Abraham 
n  their  old  age.  His  name  is  derived  from  the 
uughter  (Gen.  17  :  17 ;  18 :  12)  of  Sarah  at  the 
innouncement  of  his  birth,  and  the  joy  (21 :  6) 
)cca»ioned  by  his  birth ;    though  it  doubtless 

*  The  qnotationi  from  the  works  of  Irving  or  of 
irvingites,  in  the  above  ortiole,  are  translated  Arom 
}ernian  translations,  the  originals  not  being  at  hand 
or  reference.  —  TraMlator. 


has  allusion,  also,  to  the  cheerful,  happy  temper 
of  this  patriarch.  This  agrees,  too,  with  his 
character,  which  was  more  inclined  to  quiet 
enjoyment,  than  energetic  activity.  Ilence  he 
seems  to  have  confined  his  abodes  to  Lahai-roi 
(25:  11),  Gerar,  and  Mnmre.  He  was  led  to 
Gerar  by  a  famine  (26 :  1 ),  and  long  remained 
there,  until  a  desire  to  be  near  the  sepulchres 
of  his  parents  impelled  him  to  move  to  Mamre, 
where  he  dwelt  until  his  death  (35 :  27).  His 
love  of  a  permanent  abode,  fully  harmonizes 
with  the  tender  ouiet  nature  exhibited  in  his 
history.  In  youtn  we  see  him  wholly  submis- 
sive to  the  will  of  God  (22 :  7,  10).  The  same 
passive  temper  is  displayed  in  his  marriage 
with  Rebecca,  with  whom  he  lived  in  happy 
wedlock  until  death.  Following,  as  an  inde- 
pendeiit  chief,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he 
won  general  respect  rather  by  his  peaceableness 
and  concessions  than  by  any  vigorous  course  of 
conduct  (Gen.  26).  Still  he  maintained  his  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  Philistine  king  counted  it  an 
honor  to  be  in  league  with  htm.  His  wealth, 
also,  greatly  increased.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance between  his  history  and  that  of  Abraham, 
might  easily  occur  in  the  circumstances.  In 
his  conduct  towards  his  sons,  his  leading  traits 
of  character  appear ;  his  pliancy,  however,  led 
to  a  family  discord  (Gen.  27).  Still  he  exhibits 
a  consciousness  that  his  calling  was  to  preserve 
the  theocracy  introduced  by  Abraham  (Gen. 
27 ;  Hebr.  11 :  18,  20).  He  attained  an  age  of 
180  years,  though  from  his  13(M0th  year,  hit 
sight  failed  and  he  suffered  from  other  infirmi- 
ties. As  progenitor  of  the  Edomites  and  Israel- 
ites, he  formed  the  bond  of  that  closer  relation- 
ship which  both  nations  sustained  to  each  other, 
ana  which,  despite  the  constant  jealousy  of 
Edom,  ultimately  led  to  a  sort  of  amalgamation 
of  both.— If  the  life  of  Isaac  is  not  as  eventful 
as  that  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  it  produces  a 
more  beneficial  impression,  in  view  of  his  calm 
fidelity  to  the  spiritual  trust  committed  to  him. 
— The  modern  attempts  to  treat  these  narratives 
as  myths,  are  in  conflict  with  their  matter-of* 
fact  stylo,  and  the  evident  progress  they  exhibit 
in  the  mode  of  life.  We  find  Isnao  living  in  a 
more  costly  stvle  than  Abraham  (Gen.  21 :  29, 
&c.,  and  26 :  30 ;  27:4,9,25;  14:18,  and  18: 
7,  8).  Esau,  likewise,  has  various  costly  gai^ 
ments.  Vaihinobr.* 

iBaiah.    The  prophet,  who,  under  the  name 
of  ln'VK^^  in  the  LXX.  'Hocua;,  opens  the 

series  of  the  so-called  Groat  Prophets,  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  title, 
i  f<f»o^ij(  6  fAcyof  ( Jes.  Siraoh.  48l  22),  indeed, 
the  greatest  ot  all,  H^of^wt  fUytetof  (Eitseb. 
demonstr.  evang.  2,  4^,  who  have  seen  visions 
and  spoken  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Both  Christians  and  Jews  agree  in  awarding 
him  this  exalted  rank.  It  rests,  however,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  sole  author  of 
the  comprehensive  work  which  bears  his  name. 
But  the  "higher  criticism"  of  modern  times, 
begun  by  Sender  and  carried  forward  b^  J^icA- 
horn^  has  determined  otherwise,  and  assigned  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  another  source.  This  affects 
particularly  the  last  division  (chap8.40-66), which 
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fioretclls  the  deliTeninoe  of  iBraal  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian exile  by  Cyrus,  The  reasons  for  the 
opinion  are  derived  from  internal  evidence, 
xet,  even  admitting  two  authors,  one  known 
and  the  other  unknown,  the  maiority  of  critics 
give  the  highest  place  to  the  tormer.^As  re- 
gards the  person  and  private  life  of  Isaiah,  who, 
according  to  the  title  of  the  canonical  book,  was 
called  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  prophesied  under 
UzziaK  Joiham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of 
Judah,  we  know  but  little.  The  time  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  not  recorded.  The  first  we  Jeam 
of  him,  is  his  consecration  to  the  prophetical 
office  in  the  year  in  which  King  Dxziah  died 
(c.  6:1).  Jerusalem  was  the  theatre  of  his  ac- 
tivity, but  whether  he  was  born  there  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  lie  calls  himself  Isaiah 
(20 : 3)  and  refers  to  the  consolation,  which  lies 
in  this  name,  **  Salvation  of  Ood,"  (8 :  18)— a 
name  borne  at  an  earlier  period  by  a  son  of  the 
chief  musician  Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  25 : 3,  15), 
and  by  oneof  King  David's  treasurers  (1  Chron. 
26 :  25) ;  it  is  abo  found  in  the  times  of  the 
captivity,  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  JE'xra  (Esra  8 : 7.  19 ;  Neh.  11 :  7). 
In  the  latter  passage  it  occurs  in  the  abbreviated 

form,  n^I^S!^^>  which  the  Rabbins  have  used  in 

the  title  of  the  present  book.  Of  the  father  of 
the  prophet  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  was 
called  Amoz  (c.  1 : 1 ;  2 : 1 ;  20 : 2),  which  became 
'AfiMf  in  the  LXX.,  and  stands  both  for  f^iQK 

f^)d  Dl01^»   ^^®  Shepherd-prophet;  the  two 

have  been  confounded  by  several  of  the  Church- 
Fathers.  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
which  arose  probably  from  a  similaritv  in  sound, 
Amoz  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  king  Ama- 
siah.  Concerning  Isaiah  himself  nothing  more  is 
told  us  except  that  he  was  married  (8 :  3)«  and 
had  two  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  prophetic  names 
(7  :  3 ;  8 :  3, 18),  Shear-Jashub  and  Maher^hiOal' 
hash-iaz,  Immanuel  (7  :  16 ;  8:8),  whom  many 
expositors  also  count,  does  not  belong  to  the 
numl)er  (comp.  Ombreii,  Comm.  c.  7,  and  Stud, 
u.  KriL  1856,  No.  3).  Among  the  various 
legendn  respecting  our  prophet,  found  in  Jewish 
writers  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  that 
he  was  the  tutor  of  Prince  Hezekiak,  and  ap- 
pointed by  him  royal  annalint,  and  the  like, 
that  appears  the  most  important,  which  makes 
him  die  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  Manasseh, 
It  first  occurs  in  the  Qemara  to  the  Mischna 
(tract.  Gebamoth  IV.),  and  has  been  faithfully 
transmitted  by  the  later  Rabbins.  The  King  is 
said  to  have  condemned  him,  because  he  as- 
serted, in  contradicti(m  with  Ex. 33  :  20,  that  he 
had  t»een  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  made  use  of  other  rash  ex- 
pressions ;  but  just  at  the  moment,  when  he  had 
uttered  the  name  of  Qod,  the  prophet  was  de- 
voured by  a  cedar,  which  opened  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; whereupon,  the  king  commanded  the 
tree  to  be  sawn  in  pieces,  and  when  the  saw 
reached  his  mouth  ho  gave  up  the  ghost  (see 
the  literature  on  this  subject  in  Gesenius  I., 
p.  11).  From  the  husk  of  this  legend,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  remarkable  pseudepigra- 
phic  work,  the  ivaffatiMw  'Hauov,  we  might  feel 
inclined  to  extract  the  kernel,  that  the  prophet 


was  exeonted  nnder  thai  king,  wbo  emdlTjAed 
much   innocent  blood   in  Jema&lem  (2  Kins* 
21 :  16),  could  we  account  for  the  entire  sileeoe 
of  the  historic  record. — The  auperacriptioiu  erea 
if  it  cannot  as  a  whole  be  referred  with  eer- 
tainty  to  Isaiah  himself,  contains  at  least  tb« 
most  ancient  evidence  concemini^  the  daraticA 
of  his  prophetic office.which  extend*  only  throB<;k 
the  reign  of  King  Heukiak,  and  was  moit  ac- 
tive in  the  14th  year  of  that  reign«  when  SemMt- 
cherib  marched  from  Aasyriai  to  Jerusalem,  lie- 
sieged  the  city  and  was  obliged  to  retire  in  att€r 
disgrace  and  defeat  (c.  36).     But  iitill  it  misbi 
be  that  the  prophet  lived  and  labored  beyoed 
the  time  of  Hezekiak,  and  Gesenius  espeaalhr 
has  endeavored  to  show  that   the   Burden  r>f 
Egypt  (c.  19)  can  historically  belong  to  our 
prophet^  if  it  be  transferred  to  the  banning  of 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  when,  counting  from 
Ukziah,  he  would  have  lived  more  than  80  ar.d 
labored  more  than  60  years. — ^In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  prophecies  there  seems  to  be  a  gcwd 
deal  of  confusion  and  obscurity,  but  the  whHe 
may  be  divided  simply  into  four  bookj* :  ch.  1-12: 
13-23  ;  24-35.  with  the  addition  of  the  hi>^t.»ncal 
portion,  36-^9;  40-66.  The  first  book,  which  con- 
tains evidently  the  original  collection,  was  most 
probably  arranged  by  Isaiah  bim»eif«  and  oottc^ 
spends  with  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  super- 
scription.   Both  in  this  and  the  two  following 
may  be  discovered  marks  of  an  order,  in  part 
chronological  and  in  part  by  subjects,  the  Utter 
predominating.   The  last  book  belongs  throoeb- 
out  to  a  single  age  and  a  single  author,  for  '*  all 
that  it  contains  flows  finished  and  complete  from 
a  central-point,  and  we  admire    the  dialectic 
skill  of  the  prophet."     (See  Umbreifs  Comm.]. 
The  latest  attempt  at  tracing  out  the  plan  and 
course  of  these  prophecies  (e.  4(X-66)  has  been 
made  by  RHetschi,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  n.  Krit, 
1854,  No.  2.  —  An  excellent  history  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  Isaiah  has  been  given  by  GeM^ 
niw  in  his  Commentary,  1821,  Pt.  I.,  p.'56.  sq. 
For  the  later  literature  on  the  subject  contait 
Kiel,    "Lehrb.  d.  hist.  krit.  Einl.  in    ±  kan. 
Schriften  des  A.  T.,  p.  234."  —  On  the  pseudepi- 
graphic  work,  'AvaBatuew  ^'Opaaif  Hsokw,  %ee 
Pseudepig.  des  A.  und  Apocr.  d.  N.  Test. 

Umbxbit. — /brt<r. 

Ishbosheih.— (LXX.  'uoofj^,  Jo€.  ni0o9>^\ 

a  son  of  Saul,  the  only  one  who  survived  the 
battle  of  Gilboah.  Abner,  his  relative  and 
commander-in-chief,  made  him  king,  to  keep 
the  sceptre  of  Israel  in  Saul's  house.  He  wss 
a  weak  man.  Though  forty  years  old  when 
Saul  perished,  he  lacked  courage  to  seize  the 
throne,  and  when  he  became  king,  he  was  en- 
tirely in  Abner's  hands.  In  him  the  Bible 
shows  that  the  divine  right  of  legi^maey  is 
unavailing,  unless  combined  with  personal 
strength.  The  impotence  of  Ishbosbeth,  the 
king's  son,  is  contrasted  with  the  divine  hero- 
ism of  David,  Jesse's  son.  David  did  not  vio- 
lently overthrow  Saul's  dynasty;  it  perished 
through  its  own  weakness.  In  2  Sam.  2^  Ub- 
bosheth  is  named  only  to  show  his  insignificance. 
This  his  name  *  already  indicates.— When  Ab> 

*  It  is  notewortfay  that  Saura  son  is  oalUd  prs  r^ 
and  Jonathan's  Ifepkibotktik.  In  I  Chnm.  9 :  39, 1»b> 
bosheth  is  called  Stk'ha^L     The  opinloa  that  thk 
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^r  took  SauI's  concobinel.  reproved  him.  This 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  showed  inde- 
mdence.  Abner,  offended,  gnve  a  severe  an- 
ver.  which  completelj  terrified  the  king.  lin- 
ed lately  Abner  joined  David.  Bat  David 
(fused  to  act  until  Michal  would  be  restored  to 
im ;  for  he  loved  her,  and  through  her  esta- 
iished  his  relationship  to  the  roval  house.  I. 
ebly  yielded  to  Abner's  demand  for  her  resto- 
ition  to  David. — When  I.  heard  of  Abner's  death 
his  hands  were  feeble."  The  power  and  au- 
lority  of  his  sceptre  were  gone.  Two  of  his 
aptains  took  advantage  of  the  general  alarm, 
nd  to  secure,  as  they  thought,  David's  favor, 
BsasBinated  Ishbosheth  on  his  bed,  and  took  his 
ead  to  David.  David  justly  rewarded  their 
siquitv.  Cassel.^ 

Ishmael  (Gen.  16 ;  21 :  9-21 ;  25  :  12-18). 
he  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  (see  Art.). — 
le  ranks  with  Isaac,  as  Lot  with  Abraham,  and 
ilsau  with  Jacob.  He  was  born  in  Abraham's 
'6th  year.  After  14  years  Isaac  was  born,  and 
he  jealousy  which  previously  existed  between 
he  mothers,  kindled  between  their  sons.  Ish- 
nael  per«ecuted  Isaac  (Gal.  4 :  29).  Sent  with 
lis  mother  into  the  desert,  he  was  rescued  from 
>eri8hing  by  an  angel,  and  assured  that  he 
ihould  become  a  great  nation.  Under  the  bless- 
ng  of  God  he  grew  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
*an,  became  an  archer,  and,  by  his  mother's 
id  vice,  married  an  Egyptian  woman.  His 
;welve  sons  became  princes  of  as  many  tribes, 
n  the  Arabian  desert,  between  Ej^ypt  and  As- 
lyria.  He  died  137  years  old. — The  Ishmael- 
,tc8  thus  became  the  second  main  element  in  the 
population  of  the  Semitic,  Joktan  Arabs  (Gen. 
LO :  25-30)  who  mainly  dwelt  further  South, 
ind  occupied  the  chief  portion  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Arabic  writers,  also,  distinguished 
the  Ishmaelites  as  immigrants,  Arabesfacti,  ad- 
friiUii  (see  Arabia).  The  Israelites,  led  by 
their  geographical  position,  to  frequent  inter- 
course with  these  Arab.  Ishmaelites,  desifrnated 
ill  Arabians,  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  37 :  25,  27,  Ac; 
Judges  8 :  24,  26.  See  Joteph).  It  is  worthy 
yi  notice  that  in  Genesis  (16,  21)  so  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  promise  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity to  Ishmael.  The  Ishmaelites  occupy  an 
intermediate  pOHition  between  Israel  and  the 
heathen,  like  that  of  Lot's  descendants,  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites ;  and  Esau's,  the 
Kdomites  ;  a  position  which  often  becomes  sin- 
gularly prominent  in  prophecies  against  strange 
natioifs  Amos  1,  2 ;  Is.  21,  &c.),  and  which  has 
found  its  great  historical  development  in  Mo- 
hammedanism.— Paul  (Gal.  4 :  22)  emplovs  the 
relation  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  to  Sarah  and 

was  the  origins!  name  is  properly  rejected  bj  Ewald, 
because  it  is  not  true  that  the  brothen  and  son  of  Jona> 
than  were  devoted  to  Boal.  But  Ewald's  opinion  that 
Baal  need  not  designate  the  heathen  Ood,  ooust  also 
be  set  aside.  There  is  another  explanation,  pcf^ 
occurs  only  in  these  two  names,  and  obviously  refers 
to  their  fate.  It  not  only  means  tkame  but  aba§tmeul, 
hannliation  (cf.  Ps.  35  :  26;  132  :  IS).  In  Chron.  the 
term  is  taken  as  identieal,  in  the  prophets,  with  Baal, 
and  this  word  is  used  to  exhibit  the  disgrace  of  the 
royal  bouse  in  a  milder  form;  for  at  that  time  the  term 
hitkX  was  no  longer  one  of  so  much  reproach,  as  the 
ivufship  of  Baal  was  no  longer  fenred.  But  pv^  con- 
tinued to  have  a  reproachful  sense. 


Isaac,  to  represent,  allegorically,  the  antithesis 
between  the  law  and  gospel.  —  (For  the  litera- 
ture, see  under  Jacob).  Auberlin.* 

Isidore  of  Pelasium,  bom  c.  340,  in  Alex- 
andria (  F!phr,  Antiochen,  in  I^ot  cod,  288)  was 
an  older  colemporary  of  Cyrill  the  Patr.  The 
Gregory  to  whom  Isidore  wrote  an  epistle  (I., 
125)  may  have  been  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  It  is 
not  certain,  either,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Chrys- 
ostoro,  whom  he  resembled  in  spirit,  and  greatly 
revered  (I.,  152,  166,  310;  IL,  42;  IV.,  424; 
v.,  32).  He  lived,  as  presbyter  and  abbot,  in  a 
monastery  at  Pelusium  (Facundus  Heric.  def. 
iriutn.  capit.  II.,  c.  4.  Mansi,  V.,  731,  Ac.). 
His  numerous  epistles  exhibit  him  an  earnest, 
intelligent,  pious,  respected  man.  He  enjoyed 
the  highest  influence  in /he  time  of  Theodosius 
the  younger  (Evagr.  I.,  15).  How  long  he  lived 
is  doubtful.  £pp.  I.,  310,  311,  to  Cyrill  and 
Theod.  are  of  the  year  431 ;  another  (1.,  324) 
belongs  to  the  next  year.  Beyond  that  we  have 
no  evidence.  He  represented  the  Greek  monat- 
ticism  of  his  age  in  its  noblest  form,  and  found 
in  seclusion,  poverty,  and  abstinence,  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  true  discipleship  (I.,  G3, 
Ac.).  But  the  excellence  of  monasticiRm  con- 
sisted, in  his  view,  not  in  outward  self-denial, 
but  in  earnest  spiritual  discipline.  He  saw  its 
perilst  too,  and  exhorted  to  labor.— It  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  share  the  growing  deprecia- 
tion of  heathen  literature  and  science ;  still  he 
admits  that  a  wise  Christian  may  draw  honey 
even  thence. — As  a  monk  he  practised  what  he 
required,  and  became  noted  for  piety,  so  that 
even  his  garments  were  thought  holy,  a  super- 
stition which  he  reproved.  Though  living  se- 
cluded, the  cares  of  the  whole  Church  lay  on  his 
heart.     In  his  relation  to  Cyrill,  he  appears  to 

great  advantage;  his  counsels  of  moderation,  in 
y rill's  controversy  with  Nestorius,  contrasting 
with  CyrilKs  passion  and  ambition.  He  cher- 
ished high  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  many  letters  earnestly  admonished 
negligent  clergymen  of  their  duty.  He  severely 
reproached  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Pelusium,  and 
some  of  his  clergy,  for  their  mercenary  prac- 
tices, and  deplored  the  offence  which  inconsist- 
ent ministers  occasioned  to  persons  of  weak 
minds. — In  theology  Isidore  does  not  belong  to 
the  great  party  leaders.  He  'firmly  adhered  to 
the  orthodoxy  then  established  in  the  Greek 
Church,  zealously  withstanding  all  heresies. 
He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  doctrines  of  sin,  liberty, 

fracc,  pretty  much  in  the  sense  of  Chrysostom. 
n  exegesis  he  occupies  a  more  important  place ; 
many  of  his  letters  contain  answers  to  exegeti- 
cal  questions  (hence  the  title  of  his  works:  Is. 
de  interprtU  div,  script  epp,)  Earnestly  does 
he  urge  the  study  of  the  SS.  as  a  means  of 
grace.  True,  the  need  of  much  study  in  our  r^ 
proach ;  to  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  God  spoke 
/ace  to  face ;  the  Apostles  received  not  the  writ- 
ten but  spiritual  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  expounder  of  the  SS.  must  take  not  single 
words  and  phrases,  but  the  connection,  and 
faithfully  explain  them.  Still  Isidore  himself 
often  indulged  in  what  we  consider  arbitrary 
allegory. — The  Paris  edition  of  his  works  con* 
tains  2000  epistles,  though  some  have  been 
I  divided,  and  others  duplicated.    The  number 
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fiven  by  Suida  (9000),  and  by  Nicepboros 
10,000],  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. — 1.  men- 
tions a  treatii*e  by  himself,  Tlpbi  *Exx^p«i,  in  whiob 
Divine  Providence  is  argued,  and  the  yanity 
of  heathen  soothsaying  exposed  (II.,  137,  228). 
The  opinion  that  this  is  the  same  as  that  named, 
HI.,  253  (a  Xoyihtow  Hipi  *^(  it/iop^i^f),  is  not 
8U(*tained ;  this  hoyCiwv  is  probably  found  in 
III.,  Id4.-^Edition8:  the  firnt  three  books,  Paris, 
1585,  fill.  These  with  the  4th  book  enlarged  b^ 
0.  RiTTERSHUSius,  Hetdelb,  offie,  Commel.  1605, 
fol.  The  5th  book  by  the  Jesuit,  Andr.  Schott, 
Antw.,  1623. 8vo.  (Franci>f..  1629.  ftil.).  A  com- 
plete but  faulty  edition,  Paris,  1638.  fol.  in  Mo- 
rrf.  (Max.  Bibf.  VV..  PP.,  T.»m.  VII )  hidor, 
Collationes,  started  by  Card.  Barberini,  edited 
by  P,  PM9eoinu9,  Rom.,  1670 ;  ui«ed  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Lat.  transl.  Venet.,  1745,  Roncon. — 
(Upon  Isiditre :  Tillvhont,  M4m,  L  XV.  Du 
Pin,  i.  IV.,  3.  sqq,  IIvuiCANy,  disa,  de  I.  FsIm. 
Ac.,  Qoit.  1737,  ali>o  in  his  primiiioB  CfdU.  acad. 
— H.  A.  NiEHEYiR,  de  Is.  Pel.  vitn,  Ac,  Ilal., 
1826.    Of.  also  Acta  Sanctor.A  Febr.). 

W.  MiJLLRR.* 

Isidore  of  Serille.  the  most  noted  writer  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Garthagena,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  cent.  lie  had  two  brothers  who 
both  became  bishops,  the  one  of  Seville,  the 
other  of  Garthagena.  He  succeeded  the  former 
in  600,  or  601,  and  presided  over  the  synods  of 
Seville  (619)  and  Toledo  (633).  When  he  found 
his  death  approaching,  he  divided  his  possessions 
among  the  poor,  bad  himself  carried  into  the 
ohurch,  where  be  prayed  aloud  for  the  pardon 
of  his  sins,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  love  and 
unity.  Four  days  after  he  died,  April  4,  636. 
Isidore's  learning  embraced  the  literature  of  his 
time.  As  a  theological  writer  he  exerted  special 
influence  by  his  de  eccUa,  qffieiis  Ubri  dno^  and 
Sententiivum  Ubri  irea  (extracts  from  Gregory 
M..  Augustine,  ibc.).  In  his  Hist,  de  regibua 
Ckdhorum,  Wandalorumt  et  Sttevorum,  he  follows 
Gregory's  principles,  and  condemns  the  forcible 
means  used  to  convert  the  Jews  in  Spain.  The 
aeed  of  literature  he  scattered  long  yielded  fruit 
in  Spain.  The  CoUeetio  Canonum  et  EpisU^a- 
rum  deereialium  bearing  his  name,  is  a  later 
work.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  by  Fauatin  Arevali:  Rom.,  1797-1803, 7  vols., 
4to.— (See  Dvpin  bibl.,  V.,  11,  dbc.) 

Th.  Prrssil.* 

Issaohar  (=»  bought  with  a  price,  or  he  bringa 
a  reward)  was  Jacob's  fifth  S(m  by  Leah  (Gen. 
30  :  16,  ac).  The  tribe  which  descended  frf)m 
him  was  divided  into  four  families  (Gen.  46 :  13), 
and  subsequently  subdivided  (1  Ghron.  7  :  1, 
Ac.].  At  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  numbered 
54,400  men  able  to  bear  arms;  at  the  second 
oensue,  64,300;  and  in  David's  time,  87,000 
▼aliant  men  (Numb.  1 :  29 :  26 :  23,  Jbc. ;  1  Ghron. 
7:5).  Hence  in  population  it  ranked  next  to 
Judah.  In  the  march  through  the  wilderness, 
Issachar,  with  Zebulun,  was  attached  to  Judah/ 
and  encamped  East  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb. 
2  :  3,  5).  At  the  division  of  Ganaan  Issachar 
had  the  fourth  lot,  but  its  boundaries  are  not 
accurately  defined.  Its  16  cities,  of  which  four 
belonged  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  21  :  28,  &o.),  lay 
between  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Zebulun,  on 
the  N.,  Manasseh  on  the  W.  and  S.»  and  Jordan 


on  the  0.     On  the  W.  its  territory 
almost  to  the  Mediterranean.  Within  its  ki*n2-«s 
lay  cities  belonging  to  other  tribes  (Josh.  17 :  11 : 
19  :  17,  &o.).    It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  Strtik, 
desirable  district.    In  the  N.  wns  Tabor,  ia  m 
centre  Gil  boa,  in  the  W.  Oarmel ;  ihenoe  ppnd 
out  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Tallej  of  Jezrc£^ 
watered  by  the  Kishon,  in  which  lay  the  cian 
of  Nain,  £ndor.  Jesreel,  Ac   (Jos.,  AmtL  5,  L 
22).— Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  49:  14,  ^^  c£ 
Deut.  33  :  18)  plainly  indicates  that  this  tribe, 
content  with   its  rich   pasta re-in^oanda.  wosM 
purchase  the  undinturbed  possession  of  iu  da- 
main  of  the  adjacent  commerciAl  PfaoBnict^aa 
by  becoming  a  carrier  of  their  wares,  and  paj- 
ing  them  tribute.     Its  territory  was  crossed  '-t 
the  caravan   n)ute   from    Phoenicia   to  ArnKji 
Petra  (Esek.  27  :  21 ;  Strabo  16,  4.  21,  p.  77r^: 
Mover*a  Phoen.  II.,  1,  p.  309,  &c. ;  RiUer,  Enik 
XVI.,  p.  17.  19).     The  tribe  vras  not  lacking 
however,  in  martial  valor,  as  the  sons  of  I>rb»> 
rah  proves  (Judges  5  :  15,  ^.).     Tcila,  one  ^ 
the  judges,  also  sprung  fn>m  this  tribe  (JodsN 
10  :  1,  &c.),  and  200  heads  of  the  tribe,  viifc 
their  brethren  joined  David  at  Hebron  to  mahs 
him   king   (1  Ghron.  12:32),  and    were  ene- 
mended   for  their  political    discretion.  —  (S«« 
Reland,  Palpst. ;  Lengerke,  Kenaan  I.,  312,  477, 
599.  675;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  L,  416;  lU  293. 
296,  304,  323).  RcmcHi* 

Italy,  Ecdeaiaatieal — ^atistieai. — It  in  difi- 
cult  to  trace  the  spread  of  Ghristianiry  in  Italy, 
since  paganism  here  died  gradasUly,  and  Gbristh 
anity  was  established   more   by  a   chance  of 
religious  forms,  than  on  account  of  a  deeply  felt 
want  of  religious  renewal  on  the  part  of  ia 
fading  people.    Long  after  the   emperors  had 
elevated  Ghristianity  as  the  established  religion, 
traces  of  paganism  show  themselves ;  and  tbt 
monks  of  the  6th  cent  seem  first  to  have  tme- 
ceeded  in  changing  the  pagan  costnms  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  into  Christian  ones. 
During  the  whole  of  the  4th  cent,  we  meet  with 
pagan  temples  in   the  most   important  eicies. 
When  Ghristianity  was  established  at  Florence, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  sacred  statue  of  Man 
should  not  be  injured.  In  Lower  Italy  pagan  w(»^ 
ship  existed  as  late  as  the  6th  century.    Chris- 
tian life  in  Italy  having  been  so  weak,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  country  did  not  aid  much  in 
the  spread  of  Ghristianity  in  the  West.    Sabse> 
quently   the  ecclesiastical   history  of  Icalj  ia 
almost    entirely   identified   with    that    of  tiK 
papacy.    Since  the  suppression  of  the  Reforms- 
tion,  all  religious  movements  have  been  crotbed 
out  until  the  most  recent  times.     At  preseot,  s 
part  of  the  Italian  people  manifests  a  desire  to 
rest  contented  no  longer  with  the  ceremonies  «f 
the  Ghurch,  but  to  achieve  religions  independ- 
ence.    In  the  following  lines  we  shall  give  sn 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
different  Italian  States.— a.  The  Orand  Ducky  of 
Taacany  consists*  of  4  arch  bishopries  with  a 
population  of  1,730,000.    The  arehbisboprie  of 
Florence  embraces  10  bishopries,  with  1767 
parishes.      That  of  Siena,  8  bishoprics,  vith 
363  parishes.    That  of  Pisa,  4  bishoprics,  wish 
325  parishes.    The  archbishopric  of  LQcoa  ooe- 
tiuns,  besides  its  own  episcopal  See  with  273 
parishes,  only  the  auffraganate  of  Massa,  ia 
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lodena.  Besides  cathedrals  there  are  54  oolle- 
iate  churches.  The  secular  clergy  numher 
D,000.  There  are  at  present  96  monasteries 
ith  2500  monks,  and  69  nunneries  with  4000 
uns.  In  Lucca  alone,  there  are  12  mtmasteries 
riih  391  monks,  and  11  nunneries  with  453 
uns;  the  secular  clerjsy  number  1054.  In 
836  the  Protestants  at  Florence  and  Livorno 
umbered  1153,  tiz.:  521  Lutherans  and  Re- 
armed, and  632  Anglicans.  At  LiTorno  the 
*rotestant  church  of  the  Dutch-German  society 
as  exintea  since  1607 ;  the  Anglicans  have  a 
ouse  of  worship  at  Livorno  and  Florence.  At 
be  same  places  there  are  about  200  Greeks  with 
chapel.   The  united  Armenians  number  about 

00.  There  are  about  300  Protestants  at  Pisa, 
nd  30-50  at  Siena.  The  only  burial-ground 
f  the  Protestants  is  at  Livorno. — When  Leopold 

1.  was  still  Grand  Duke,  a  reformation  of  the 
)hurch  was  undertaken  in  Tuficnny  similar  to 
bat  in  Austria,  and  headed  by  Ricci,  Bishop  of 
Mstoja.  Although  the  National  Synod  in  1787, 
.nd  subsequently  the  Pope,  opposed  this  supre- 
aacy  of  the  State,  a  part  of  the  reforms  have, 
levertiieless,  continued  to  the  present.  The 
ithes  were  aboliHhed,  the  priests  obtained  a 
tated  salary,  and  applications  for  dispensations 
rom  the  Pope  were  seldom  allowed.  In  1782, 
be  Inquisiti<iii  and  the  court  of  the  papal  nuncio 
rere  abolished,  and  the  regular  clergy  made 
ubject  to  the  diocesan  bishops.  These  regula- 
ions  were  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  the  con- 
iordat  of  1815,  so  that  now  the  election  of 
Hshops  and  canons  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
}rand  Duke,  and  neither  a  papal  bull  nor  decree 
»f  the  general  of  an  order  can  be  published 
without  his  consent.  In  Tuscany,  especially  at 
riorenoe,  the  religious  fraternities  for  the  care 
)f  the  sick  and  dving  are  doing  an  excellent 
vork.  or  monastics,  the  begging  friars,  espe- 
dally  the  Capuchins,  have  the  greatest  influence 
imong  the  people.  But  the  participation  of  the 
nonks  in  the  game  of  Lotto,  furnishes  a  per- 
nicious example  to  the  ppople.  The  literary 
education  of  the  monks  is  limited.  At  Florence 
:here  are  172  churches,  among  which  the  cathe- 
Iral  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore  is  known  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  architecture.  At  Pisa,  where  there 
ure  80  churches,  the  cemetery  of  Campo  Sanio 
is  wholly  covered  with  sacred  earth  from  Jeru- 
salem, which  a  fleet  of  crusaders  brought 
bither.  Amid  the  Appenines  is  situated  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Camaldoli,  to  which 
numerous  pilgrimages  are  still  performed.  The 
Abbey  of  ValambroMa  is  situated  in  the  same 
region.  The  Florentines  are  not  at  present  dis- 
tinguished above  other  Italians  in  a  literary 
point  of  view.-— 6.  The  Duchy  of  Parma,  in  1841!, 
had  a  population  of  486,000.  It  is  divided  into 
the  bishoprics  of  Parma,  with  323  parishes ; 
Piacenza,  362 ;  and  Borgo  San  Donnino,  a  suf- 
fraganate  of  Rome,  with  54  parishes;  besides 
these  there  are  9  parishes  which  belong  to  the 
Sardinian  Bishop  of  Bobbio,  and  5  which  belong 
to  the  Sardinian  Bishop  of  Bru|^nato-Sanana. 
In  the  bishopric  of  Parma  the  secular  clergy 
number  1005;  in  Piacenza  1160;  in  Borgo  San 
Donnino  208.  In  1834  there  were  6  nunneries 
with  245  nuns,  wJiich  were  mostly  occupied  in 
teaching;  and  14  monasteries  with  411  monks. 


Chnroh  and  State  are  related  as  in  Tuscany.  •* 
e.  The  Duchy  of  Modern  contains  400,006  in* 
habitants,  all  Gath olios.  It  is  divided  into  5 
bishoprics  with  653  parishes.  Besides  these,  17 
parishes  belong  to  tne  Bishop  of  Parma,  48  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  31  to  the  Abbey  of 
Nonantola,  which  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Modena.  There  are  14  monasteries  and  10 
nunneries.  Chnroh  and  State  nre  related  as  in 
Tuscany.  The  Pope  consenting,  the  priests  can 
be  tried  in  criminal  cases  by  a  lay  tribunal.— d. 
The  Republic  of  St.  Marino  contains  8000  in- 
habitants. Its  bishoprics  are  Montefeltre,  with 
6  parishes,  and  Rimini  with  2.  The  secular 
clergy  number  45.  The  3  monasteries  of  the 
Minorites,  Capuchins  and  Servite,  number  23 
monks ;  the  nunnery  of  the  Clarissas,  28  nuns. 
— s.  The  Lombard' Vettetian  Kingdom  is  divided 
into  the  archbishoprics  of  Milan  and  Venice. 
To  Milan  belong  8  suffragnnates.  There  are 
2303  parishes,  9706  priests,  33  monasteries  with 
194  monks  and  885  nuns.  In  the  city  of  Milan, 
among  its  79  churches,  the  cathedral  deserves 
special  mention.  The  ritual  used  is  the  Ambro- 
sian.  There  is  no  Protestant  congregation  in 
Milan,  though  there  is  a  Reformed  one  in  Ber- 
gamo. The  archbishopric  of  Venice  is  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  who  holds  also  the 
title  of  Primate  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  contains 
110  churches  and  chapels,  the  most  noted  of 
which  are,  St.  Marks,  the  Gemini,  St.  Giovanni, 
and  St.  Paolo.  The  disposition  of  the  people  is 
Roman  Catholic,  since  this  is  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers.  Images  of  saints  and  the  Madonna 
are  found  at  all  the  street  corners.  Before  them, 
lamps  are  lighted  at  night,  and  the  lower  class 
bow  to  them.  To  the  patriarch  are  subject  10 
episcopal  Sees.  The  parishes  number  1615; 
the  clergy  7459 ;  the  monasteries  43,  with  692 
monks  and  490  nuns.  There  are  2  non-Catho* 
lie  parishes  with  11  clergymen.  At  Venice  the 
Protestants  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli* 
gion.  The  greater  number  are  Lutherans, 
mostly  from  Suabia.  On  the  small  island  of 
St.  Lazaro,.the  Armenians  possess  the  celebrated 
Mechetarite  monastery,  the  monks  of  which  fol- 
low the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  Pupils  are  sent 
hither  from  all  countries  to  educate  them  as 
priests  of  the  United  Armenians.—^.  The  Kinff^ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  Here,  especislly  in  Pied- 
mont, least  in  Savoy,  there  is  among  'the  popu- 
lation a  strong  anti-Roman  tendency,  which  is 
encouraged    by  the  government.      Protestant 

(periodicals  and  books  are  not  only  widely  circu- 
ated,  but  at  Turin  a  Protestant  newspaper  is 
even  published,  whilst  ultramontane  papers  meet 
with  little  favor.  The  government  is  in  other 
respects  also  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
States.  The  population  numbers  4,700,000,  of 
which  550,000  belong  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
It  is  ecclesiastically  divided  as  follows:  I.  The 
Mainland.  1,  The  archbishopric  of  Chambery, 
with  6  episcopal  Sees  and  above  613  parishes. 
2,  The  archbishopric  of  Turin,  with  11  episcopal 
Sees  and  1013  parishes.  3,  The  archbishopric 
of  Vercelli,  with  6  episcopal  Sees  and  869  par- 
ishes. 4,  The  archbishopric  of  Genoa,  with  7 
episcopal  Sees  and  603  parishes.  In  Piedmont, 
5  episcopal  Sees,  with  541  parishes,  belong  to 
the  arohbishoprio  of  Genoa.  On  the  Island  are : 
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1,  the  archbishopric  of  Casliari,  with  3  episco- 
pal Sees  in  147  parishef.  2,  The  archbiBooprio 
of  Oristagno,  with  73  parishes,  but  no  saffra- 

rinates.  3,  The  archbishopric  of  Sassari,  with 
episcopal  Sees  in  171  parishes.  Besides  the 
cathedrals  there  are  74  colle^ate  churches. 
There  are  03  theological  seminaries,  and  an 
academy  for  the  higher  theological  sciences,  at 
Superga,  near  Turin.  There  are  30  abbeys, 
460  monasteries,  and  144  nunneries.  These 
monastic  institutions  possess  real  estate  valued 
at  30  millions  of  francs ;  but  the  real  estate  has 
lately  been  secularised  by  the  government,  which 
measure  hns  helped  no  little  to  produce  dissatis- 
faction at  Rome.  —  Even  in  Sardinia,  only  the 
Waldenses  are  tolerated  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1848 ;  but  a  Protestant  congregation 
has  recently  been  formed  at  Turin,  whose  church 
was  dedicated  in  1853.  At  Genoa,  there  is  a 
Protestant  Swiss  congregation.  At  Annecy, 
Protestant  worship  is  held  every  fortnight.  At 
San  Mauro,  Favale,  and  Casale,  also,  Protestant 
congregations  are  said  to  have  been  formed. 
The  Waldenses,  numbering  20,000,  live  in  the 
valleys  of  P6rouse,  St.  Martin,  and  Luserne. 
They  are  formed  into  15  parishes.  Since  1848 
they  have  been  placed  on  a  civil  equality  with 
the  other  Sardinians.  Before  that  time  they 
had  to  endure  much  persecution,  and  owe  their 
existence  to  Prussian,  English,  and  Dutch  media- 
tion. They  are  intimately  related  to  the  Swiss, 
and  belong  in  doctrine,  church  government  and 
worship,  to  the  Reformed  Church.  In  1855  the 
Synod,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  among 
the  Waldenses,  adopted  a  new  constitution.  For 
a  long  time  these  congregations  were  religiooslv 
dead ;  but  at  present  they  give  signs  of  reani- 
mation,  and  may  become  a  great  blessing  to 
Italy.  —  The  constitution  of  1848  settles  the  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State.  On  the  mainland 
the  king  alone  has  the  right  of  appointing  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors:  on  the 
island  this  right  is  so  modified  that  those  ap- 
pointed, the  archbishops  of  Caj^liari  and  Sas- 
sari alone  excepted,  must  be  native  Sardinians. 
The  other  ecclesiastical  offices  are  filled  partly 
by  the  bishops,  and  partly  by  the  Pope.  The^ 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Pope  rests  upon  the 
concordat  of  1742,  as  modified  in  1817.  Ao- 
oording  to  this  no  papal  bull  can  be  published 
without  the  king's  permission.  In  1841  the 
Pope  consented  that  under  certain  limitations 
the  clergy  were  subject  to  the  secular  tribunals. 
— g.  The  Kingdom  of  the  ivx)  Siciliea,  In  1844 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  contained  a  population 
of  6,351,000,  and  Sicily  of  2,016,000.  Naples 
stood  formerly  f\!^  a  papal  fief  in  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  pnpal  chair ;  its  king,  according  to 
the  bull  of  Urban  VI.,  1099,  was,  with  respect 
to  the  Sicilian  monarchy,  legatus  naius  of  the 
Pope,  exercises  papal  authority,  and  possesses 
therefore  in  the  disposition  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  a  more  liberal  authority  than  other 
princes.  The  Tribunal  della  monarchia  decides 
primarily  in  all  cases  of  persons  who  are  directly 
subject  to  the  Pope,  and  can  set  aside  the  de- 
cisions of  bishops  and  archbishops.  From  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  the  judge  of  the  monarchy  as 
representative  of  the  king,  was  a  clergyman ; 
before  that  time  the  king  himself  decided  in  all 


oases.    As  vassal  of  the  Pope  be  had  foriawly 
to  send  to  Rome  a  white  obat^r,  beating  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.     This  eign  of  homa^  vat 
yielded,  however,  for  Naples  onlj.     After  IT'.  3 
it  was  whollv  omitted,   ainee  irbich   tiaw  dbe 
Pope  annually,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  pra^^s 
against  the  omission.     The  people   ar^  wbpQy 
devoted  to  the  Roman  Cborch,  and  delight  la 
the  pomp  of  religious  festivities.     Their  (fesTC- 
sition   is  kind,  but  their  ignormnee  proftHmL 
The  only  Church  is  the  Roman  Ca^iolle ;  eres 
the  80,000  Arnauts  in  Calabria,  have  united  wA 
the  Latin  Church  and  acknowledfre  the  sapre- 
macy  of  the  Pope,  though  thej  receive  the  Lotii*! 
Supper  under  both  kinds,  allow  their  ^er^  xa 
marry,  and  still  use  the  Greek  in  their  vrorshipc 
At  the  papal  court  all  this  is  ignored.     In  lK3f 
the  Protestants  numbered  830 ;  at  Naples  resides 
the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  embaasy,  as  also  s 
French  one;  the  few  Protestants   at  Palen^ 
and  Messina  form  no  congregations  and  have  im 
minister.     Since  1818  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
is  divided  into  20  archbishoprics,  and  73  bish^ip- 
rics,  viz.:   Naples,  with   the   safiTraganates  c^ 
A  versa,  Ischia,  Nola  Poisuoli ;  the  united  ardn 
bishopric  of  Acerensa  and   Matera,  with  the 
suffraganates  of  the  united  bishopric  of  Angioca 
and    Tursi,  Tricarico,   and   Venoaa ;    Amalfi ; 
Bari,  with  the  suffraganates  of  the  united  bish- 
opric of  Novo  and  Yitonto,  Coversani;  Bria- 
disi ;  Capua,  with  the  suffraganates  of  the  anlted 
bishopric  of  Aquino,  Pontecorvo  and  Sora,  the 
united  bishopric  of  Calvi  and  Teano,  Caserts, 
Isemia,  Sessa;  Chieta,  with  the  bisboprie  of 
A(^uila;    Conza,  with  the  suffraganates:    the 
united   bishoprio  of  St.  Angelo   de  Lombsrdi 
and  Bisaocia,   Lacedogna,   Moro,   Oampagaa; 
Cosensa;    Lanoiano;    SI anfredonia ;     Otraoto, 
with  the  suffraganates:  Oallipoli,  Leooe,  Ugenio; 
Reggio,  with  the  suffraganates :  Bova,  Casssoo, 
Catanzaro,  Cotrone,  Qerace,  Nicaetro,  tbe  anxted 
bishoprio  of  Nieotera  and   Tropeja,  Oppido: 
Rossano ;  Salerno,  with  the  suffraganates :  Ca- 
paccio,  the  united  bishopric  of  Marsioo,  Nooro 
and  Potensa,  Nusco,  Policastro ;  Santa  Severins, 
with  the  bishopric  of  Cariati ;  Sorrento,  with 
the  bishoprio  of  Castellamare :   Taranto,  with 
the  suffraganates:   Castellaneta,  Oria;  Trani, 
with  the  bishoprics  of  Bisceglia  and  Andrea. 
The  suffraganates  of  the  archbishop  of  BeBe> 
ventum,  belonging  to  the  Church-State,  are: 
Ariano,   the   united   bishoprio   of    Ascoli  and 
Cerignola,   Avellino,   Bojano,   Bovino,   Larioo, 
Lucera,  Termoli.    Exempt  bishoprics  are :  the 
united  bishopric  of  Cava  and  Sarno,  Oaets,  the 
united  bishopric  of  Gravina  and  Monte  Peloso.  iba 
united  bishoprio  of  St  Marco  and  Visignsno, 
Marsi,  the  united  bishopric  of  Melfi  and  NapolU 
Mileto,  Molfetta,  Monopoli,  Nardo,  the  united 
bishopric  of  Penne  and  Atri,  Teramo,  Triyenb), 
the  united  bishopric  of  Valve  and  SulmooA.  In 
1824  there  were  368  abbots,  3,700  priests,  27.61S 
lower  clergy,  8,455  monks,  8,155  nuns :  in  1^1 
there  were  31,870  secular  priests,  12,558  monks, 
10.361  nuns  ;  in  1842  there  were  32,360  eecnlar 
priests,  12,741  monks,  10,066  nuns. — The  island 
of  Sicily  is  divided  into  3  archbishoprics.    Tbe 
archbishop  of  Palermo,  who  is  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom,  has  a  See  of  45  parishes.    Hit 
suffraganates  are:  Girgenti,  with  73  parishes, 
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kas  the  suffragaoates  of  Cefalu,  Lipari,  Patti, 
•Nicosia.  The  archbishop  of  Montereala  has  the 
uffraganatee  of  Caltagirone,  Catania  with  47 
parishes,  Piassa,  Syracuse  with  65  parishes. 
l?he  monasteries  are  estimated  al  658,  with 
»,800  priests,  893  novices,  1,950  lay  brethren, 
ixxd  942  Tersini.  There  are  5,000  nuns.  The 
'ichest  monasteries  are  those  of  the  Benedio 
ines,  Olivetans,  and  Theatines.  In  the  province 
)f  Messina  there  are  15  Basilian  monasteries, 
rhich  arose  when  Sicily  yet  belonged  to  the 
>atriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  monas- 
.eries  are  responsible  to  do  one  in  the  adminis- 
ration  of  their  estates ;  whence  the  income  of 
>ut  few  of  them  is  known.  At  the  head  of  the 
lunneries  is  an  abbess,  elected  for  three  years. 
The  priests  and  monks  are  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  carnival  operas  and  shows,  but  not 
he  nuns.  The  latter  are  allowed  to  view  them 
*rom  the  dosed  balconies  of  houses,  which  have 
i  subterranean  connection  with  the  nunneries. 
Che  rules  in  many  nunneries  are  very  rigorous ; 
n  others,  the  nuns  have  summer  vacations 
which  they  can  spend  in  the  country.  The  most 
celebrated  monastery  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
8  that  of  Monte-Cassino,  whose  wealth,  now- 
iver,  has  been  very  much  reduced.  The  abbot 
s  elected  for  6  years ;  aftelr  his  term  expires  he 
>ecomes  again  a  common  monk.  The  most 
celebrated  monastery  in  Sicily  is  that  of  St. 
Rosalie,  near  Palermo.  The  saint  once  delivered 
:fais  city  from  the  plague.  In  Sicily  spiritual 
Iramas  often  take  the  place  of  the  sermon.  The 
>rder  in  the  churches  is  by  no  means  good; 
vreulthy  ladies  have  chairs  brought  to  the 
?hurches  by  their  servants,  whilst  the  poorer 
ones  sit  upon  the  floor,  not  unfrequently  nursing 
their  infante.  The  boys  romp  noisily  through 
the  church.  Images  of  saints  are  used  as  ad- 
vertisements and  signs.  Ships,  wagons,  and 
Rhops  have  their  particular  images.  The  lemon- 
sde  venders  use  the  image  of  Christ  at  the  well 
of  Samaria,  or  of  Moses  smiting  the  rock.  The 
image  of  St.  Anthony  is  suspended  by  drivers 
at  the  foreheads  of  their  horses.  The  most 
esteemed  festival  of  the  Neapolitans  is  that  of 
St.  Januarius,  whose  blood  oecomes  liquid  bi- 
ennially in  April  and  September.  The  festival 
is  celebrated  during  8  aays  with  much  noise 
and  pomp.  In  Sicily  a  similar  festival  is  that 
of  St.  Rosalie,  also  celebrated  during  8  days, 
and  with  much  glitter  and  display.  The  priests 
are  covered  with  gold.  Music,  dancing,  singing, 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  thunder  of  cannons 
oombine  to  make  sucti  festivals  as  noisy  as  pos- 
sible.— The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
have  bean  settled  by  the  concordat  of  1818. 
According  to  this  the  king  appoints  the  bishops, 
and  the  Pope  confirms  them.  The  abbeys  which 
are  not  unaer  royal  patronage  are  filled  by  the 
Pope,  but  only  with  subjects  of  the  king.  Ap- 
pointments to  parishes  are  made  from  January 
to  June  by  the  Pope,  from  July  to  December  by 
the  bishops.  In  the  churches  of  which  the  king 
is  patron,  the  bishop  inducta  the  presentee  if  he 
has  found  him  qualified.  The  bishops  are  re- 
quired to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king ;  but  they 
are  not  generally  interfered  with  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  Sees ;  and  they  have  also  a 


right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope,  except  in  secular 
matters,  when  a  permission  from  the  king  is 
necessary  to  such  an  appeal.  The  clergy  gene- 
rally live  in  moderate  circumst«nces,  and  are 
not  found  in  caf6s  as  often  as  the  clergy  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Nor  are  they  as  often 
found  in  the  higher  families  and  societies,  since 
their  influence  is  dreaded.  In  the  villages  there 
is  generally  one  priest  to  about  1000  persons ; 
in  tne  smaller  towns  three  to  1000,  and  in  the 
large  cities  five  to  the  same  number. 
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Rlose. — Eeinecke, 

Italy,  Befbmation  in.    Italy  was  not  left 

unaffected  by  the  general  desire  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  which  showed  itself  through-, 
out  all  Western  Christendom.  In  the  I5th  cent. 
Savonarola  had  preached  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
ligious new  creation.  But  a  peculiar  conjunc- 
ture of  favorable  and  adverse  circumstanceSi 
which  balanced  each  other,  produced  here  a 
peculiar  course  of  the  reformatory  movements. 
The  hopeless  condition  of  the  Church  was  ne- 
cessarily more  evident  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  the  Papal  court  than  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  especially  amid  scenes  of  daring  crime 
enacted  upon  the  Papal  chair  by  men  like  Siz- 
tus  IV.,  Innocent  YIII.,  and  Alexander  YL; 
and  of  total  worldliness  by  Julius  II.,  and  Leo 
X.  The  political  confusion  of  the  country,  so 
much  divided  and  subject  to  foreign  influence, 
withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Popes  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  spiritual  calling,  and  directed 
it  almost  exclusively  to  their  security  and  ag- 
grandisement as  secular  princes.  The  corrup- 
tion prevailing  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Church  was  general  among  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks.  The  relieious  and  polite  literature  of 
the  age  furnish  the  most  abundant  evidence  of 
this.  The  monasteries  were  scenes  of  extreme 
licentiousness.  The  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church  were  given  to  relatives  or  the  lowest 
favorites,  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder:  the 
lower  parishes  were  often  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  debased  monks,  because  they 
served  for  the  smallest  hire.  At  the  same  time, 
indeed,  a  new  spiritual  life  had  arisen,  which, 
through  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  art  and  sciences,  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  refinement ;  but  there  was  no  general 
popular  cultivation,  and  hence  it  favored  only 
exceptionally  the  revival  of  religion :  the  people 
continued  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  at  best  in  the  mere  outward  sanc- 
tity of  Roman  formalism.  The  higher  ranks 
had  surrendered  to  open  infidelity  or  indiffer- 
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entiflUD.  Humanism  sought  a  substitute  for  the 
despised  barbarism  of  the  traditional  soholasti* 
oism  in  the  Btadj  of  ancient  philosophy ;  but 
with  the  study  of  ancient  literature  not  only  its 
language  ana  beauties  irere  appropriated,  but 
also  its  Pagan  ideas,  which  often  led  to  free- 
thinking,  skepticii^m  and  total  estrangement 
from  the  life  of  Christianity.  This  was  the  tone 
which  passed  from  Florence  to  the  elegant  court 
of  Leo  X.,  where,  among  the  nearest  associates 
of  the  Pope,  Bembo,  afterwards  Cardinal,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  never  spent  time 
to  less  advantage  than  in  reading  the  Bible: 
and  denonnced  to  his  friend,  Sadolct,  Privy 
Secretary  of  the  Pope,  the  study  of  it  as  folly : 
fion  enim  decent  gravem  errutn  iale»  inepiice, 
Erasmus  writes  concerning  Rome :  *'  theology  is 
studied  only  from  love  of  >rain,  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  populace  is  omployed  for  the  en- 
richment of  their  superiors."  Dfe  had  with  his 
own  eark  heard  how  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
were  openly  blasphemed  there.  The  material- 
ism and  Hkepticism  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
Humanists  in  evident  from  the  manner  m  which 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  freedom  and  Provi- 
dence are  discussed  by  the  Aristotelian  P.  Pom- 
ponazso  of  Bologna.  A»  regards  morals,  Lu- 
ther tells  us,  that  several  Cardinals  were  pointed 
out  to  him  as  saints,  because  they  were  guilty 
only  of  commerce  with  women  ;  for  the  greatest 
yices  were  general  and  unblushing.  To  this 
pass  had  Christianity  come  in  the  land  of  the 
Popes !  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Papacy 
was  still  firmly  rooted,  since  it  was  intimat-ely 
interwoven  with  the  interests  of  Italy.  The 
latter  was  placed  through  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  nations;  and  the  money  which  flowed  into 
the  Papal  treasury  from  all  Christendom,  en- 
riched the  whole  country.  Only  through  the 
•kill  and  weight  of  the  Ru  nan  tactics  could 
Italy  hope  to  maintain  its  ind impendence  against 
the  power  of  France  and  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  power  of  the  Papal  court,  and  the 
clergy  and  ceremonies,  dazzled  those  who  de- 
lighted in  outward  pomp,  and  satisfied  the  mea- 
gre religious  wants  of  the  majority,  who  lived 
in  deep  ignorance  and  sensuality! — But  there 
were  not  wanting  those  also,  who  deeply  felt 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  desired  its  re- 
moval ;  and  the  study  of  the  sciences,  fostered 
by  Humanism,  found  a  more  earnest  channel  in 
some  men,  and  led  them  from  a  barren  and 
effete  scholasticism  to  the  investigation  of  the 
pure  fountain  of  Christianity.  Add  to  this  the 
new  impulse  given  by  the  reformatory  move- 
ments in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  took 
a  strong  hold  upon  many  minds.  Amid  the 
various  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  people,  however,  these  phenomena  were 
mostly  limited  to  a  few  among  the  cultivated 
and  higher  ranks.  Nor  did  the  divided  state 
of  the  country  secure  sufficient  prominence  and 
political  influence  to  any  single  person,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  protect  the  Kefurmation  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to 
afford  it  a  centre  of  operation.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Reformation  here  nowhere  be- 
came the  matter  of  a  firmly  united  number; 
but  only  of  isolated  men,  around  whom  were 
gathered  the  few  who  thought  like  them,  but 


who  had  tooD  to  yield  to  an  pnapariag 
tion.    The  reformatory  moyemeoti  were 
extensive  between  1530-42,  afWr  whidi  Cac^ 
licism  exerted  all  its  power  to  aoppw  tha. 
— That  even  at  the  Roman  oonri  itself  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  better  state  had  becon  to  be  ie^ 
appears  from  a  fact  to  which  Ranke  first  directei 
attention.     During  the  pontifieate  of  Leo  X, 
about  80  pious  and  learned  men,  affected  bytk 
corruption  of  the  Church  and  the  decUne  cf  re> 
ligion,  united  at  Rome  into  an  Oratory  of  IKtow 
Love,  in  order  to  awaken  a  more  earnest  r^ 
gious  spirit.    They  were  men,  aome  of  whos 
subsequently,  in  the  higfaeet  Cfanrch  ofiees  sb4 
in  ways  widely  deviating,  aooght  to  reaofste 
and  rescue  the  Church  and  Christianitr :  bet 
they  all  alike  admitted  the  neeeeaity  of  a  Kft^- 
mation.    Among  them  was  Ocf^efoii,  of  Tht'eac, 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Tbeatioes,  asi 
afterwards  canonised ;  Carqffh^  wbo  as  Cardi- 
nal and  Pope  sought  the  safety  of  the  Church  is 
the  exercise  of  strict  discipline,  and  that  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  ioqci- 
sition ;  and  the  noble  Venetian,  CknUarim^  wbo 
even  as  Cardinal  admitted  the  necessity  of  lea^ 
ing  back  the  doctrine  of  the  Chorcli  to  tb« 
Scriptures  (see  Art).     It  seema  also  that  bt 
afterwards  became  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  st 
Venice,  in  which  a  number  of  distinguished  asi 
deeply  piogs  men  met  for  the  purpose  of  spirit- 
ual stuaies  and  conversation.     Here,  of  coorsp, 
there  was  already  a  more  intimate  contact  vitb 
Wittenberg.    But  these  men,  eyeii  if  they  agreed 
with  the  German  Reformers  in  their  Views  of 
dead  works,  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  scd 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  nevertb^lefs 
condemned  their  separation  from  the  Choreb 
and  that  unity,  which  was  necessarily  based 
upon  an   hierarchical   organisation.      To  tbis 
circle  belonged  Reg.  PoU^  of  England.  Marconi. 
FlaminiOf  Jac,  Nardi  and  BruccMi  of  Florence, 
Luigi  Pruili,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  and  perhaps, 
ali«o   Angdo  Buonarid,  all   alike   engaged  in 
reformatfiry  movements.     Although    Pole  bad 
left  his  country  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the 
Papal  primacy  against  the  encroachments  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he,  nevertheless,  eren  as  Cardinsl, 
showed  his  deep  attachment  to  the  Protestant  do^ 
trine  of  justification ;  but  he  thought  that  hecoaM 
rest  contented  with  the  inward  conviction,  and 
was  not  prevented  by  it  from  laboring  sealonslv 
against  tne  Reformation.     It  was,  perhaps,  his 
influence,  also,  which  led  his  warm  friend,  the 
excellent,  though  ductile  Flam  in  io,  to  oecupj  s 
similar  position.  Flaminiq  was,  indeed,  opp<»«d 
to  some  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  especially 
that  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  adyocate«  of  s 
Reformation  in  Italy,  and  on  the  most  importsot 
points  of  the  faith  he  expresses  himself  in  his 
works  in  a  thoroughly  evangelical  manner.   Bat 
of  these  men  Bruccioli  labored  most  thorougblj 
in  the  sense  of  Protestantism;    and   he  was, 
perhaps,  more  than  all  the  others,  attracted  to 
the  system,  although  he  never  separated  frosi 
the  Church.     He  had  not  only  the  courage  to 
advocate  the  right  of  every  Christian  to  possess 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  rule  of  f;«iih,  bot 
he  also  undertook  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Italian  (1530-32),  and  to  accompaay 
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t  with  short  annotations.  The  many  editionii 
f  this  work  within  a  few  years  show  the  extent 
f  its  circulation,  and  the  prevalent  desire  for 
eligiouB  information  direct  from  the  pore  foun- 
ain. — It  is  not  venturing  too  much  to  say  that 
his  inward  evangelical  tendency,  which,  how- 
ver,  did  not  separate  from  the  dominant 
/hurch,  counted  everywhere  numerous  adhe- 
ents  among  the  educated  classes  of  ItaljTt  if 
bey  were  not  wholly  estranged  from  religion, 
iany  prominent  examples  might  yet  be  men- 
iuned,  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  best 
uthenticated  must  suffice.  Mpn  like  the  Bishop 
^oscarari  of  Modena,  San  Felice  of  Cava,  and 
)ardinal  J.  Morone,  even  suffered  persecu- 
ion  on  account  of  it  Grimani,  patr.  of  Aqui- 
eja,  escaped  a  simitar  fortune  only  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Venice.  FoUngo,  a  pious 
Benedictine  of  Monte  Casino,  endured  all  kinds 
f  annoyances  on  account  of  his  comments  on 
he  Psalms  and  the  Catholic  epistles,  in  which 
10  had  unequivocally  expressed  bis  leaning  to- 
rardR  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
,nd  his  opposition  t4)  many  of  the  most  imf>ort- 
nt  institutions  of  the  Church,  such  as  fasting, 
nechanical  exercises  of  devotion,  confession, 
requent  masses,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  out- 
rard  priesthood.  In  a  similar* spirit  the  excel* 
ent  FregosOf  Cardinal  and  Archb.  of  Salerno, 
lirected  his  work  on  Prayer  against  the  un- 
vangelical  and  superstitious  devotional  formal- 
3m  of  the  Church ;  for  which  reason,  however, 
b  was  soon  placed  upon  the  Index.  Several 
rorks  of  Luther,  translated  into  the  Italian, 
rere  even  published  under  his  name  and  eagerly 
ead ;  for  the  seal  of  the  friends  of  the  Kefor- 
lation  had  recourse  even  to  such  means,  in 
rder  to  escape  the  Papal  prohibitions  and  the 
iolcnt  measures  of  the  inquisition,  which 
ought  in  every  way  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
pread  of  the  Reformation  from  Germany  and 
iwitzerland. — On  account  of  the  extensive  in- 
?rcourse  of  these  countries,  especially  with 
fpper  Italy,  the  reformatory  works  of  Luther 
ad,  at  an  early  date,  already  found  their  way 
bither,  and  had  been  eagerly  sought  after.  At 
be  beginning  of  1519  Frobenius,  of  Basle,  in- 
)rmed  Luther  of  the  large  sale  of  them  in 
taly,  and  of  the  favor  with  which  they  met 
bere.  The  Bull  of  Leo  against  them  could  not 
revent  their  continued  sale.  Venice  especially 
eems  to  have  been  an  entrepot  for  them.  At 
be  Diet  of  Nuremburg,  in  1824,  the  Legate 
!ampeggio  complained  of  the  number  of  Lu- 
ber^s  b^>k8  which  were  read  there.  In  1540 
et  Melanehthon  speaks  of  the  large  transpor- 
itions  of  books  from  the  Fair  at  Frankfurt  to 
taly,  in  spite  of  the  Papal  edicts. — It  was  well 
nown  now  how  great  the  danger  of  infection 
ras,  even  to  those  who  were  most  intimately 
onnected  with  the  interests  of  Rome.  The  ad* 
isers  of  Paul  III.  warned  him,  that  even  the 
*athers  of  the  Council,  which  was  to  convene, 
light  be  seduced  to  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
r  the  books  of  the  heretics  were  put  into  their 
ands.  Only  detached  portions,  accompanied 
rith  a  refutation,  were  to  be  laid  before  them 
)r  consideration,  or  rather  condemnation.  But 
le  adherents  of  the  new  ideas  sought  the  more 
}  defeat  these  measures  of  caution,  and  to  cir- 


culate Italian  translations  of  Protestant  works. 
The  Loci  Theol.  of  Melanehthon  and  his  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew,  Buoer's  Comment  on  tho 
Psalms,  and  several  works  of  Zwingli,  wero 
circulated  under  fictitious  names.  Luther's 
Catechi8m  and  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Calvin's  Institutes  and  Catechism  were 

Sublished  anonymously.  —  The  attendance  of 
erroan  students  at  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
and  Padua  contributed  also  to  the  spread  of  the 
new  doctrines.  Less  calculated  to  gain  friends 
for  the  Reformation  was  the  missionary  lenl  of 
the  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  who  entered 
Italy  in  1526.  It  is  known  how.  after  the 
taking  of  Rome,  they  publicly  manifested  their 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Papacy.  But  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  language  and  the 
oppression  exercised  alike  on  friend  and  foe, 
their  religious  influence  was  necessarily  very 
weak.  In  the  misery  of  the  times,  however, 
which  they  helped  to  increase,  public  opinion 
saw  a  visitation  of  Ood  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme corruption  of  the  Church  and  hierarchy ; 
and  therefore  lent  a  more  ready  ear  to  those 
who  preached  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation.— 
Protestantism  seems  to  have  gained  a  firm  foot- 
ing, and  decided  adherents,  first  at  Venice,  on 
account  of  its  active  commerce  with  Germany, 
its  more  independent  position,  with  referenoe 
to  the  Papacy,  and  the  early  and  constant  sale 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers.  As  early  as 
1520,  Luther  received  tidings  from  Venice  of 
the  great  want  which  was  felt  of  advancing  the 
evangelical  cause  in  the  favorable  soil  of  Italy 
by  preachers  and  writings.  In  1528  he  received 
no  less  joyful  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Word 
of  God  there.  No  little  may  have  been  contri- 
buted to  this  result  by  the  refugees  who  gathered 
here  for  safety  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  At  Venice 
the  friends  of  the  gospel  watched  with  the  deep- 
est interest  the  course  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1530) ;  for  they  had  heard  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory reports  of  the  negotiations  which  Melaneh- 
thon, too  anxious  to  maintain  peace,  was  carry- 
ing on  with  the  Legate  Campeggio,  and  they 
feared  the  worst  from  his  submissive  compliance, 
for  the  good  cause  and  its  adherents.  In  their 
name  L.  P.  Roselli  wrote  a  letter  to  Melaneh- 
thon, urging  him  to  persevere  to  the  last.  Such 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Evangelicals 
at  Venice,  and  which  they  manifested  at  a  later 
date.  Even  priests  were  found  among  them. 
We  mention  only  Baldo  LnpetinOt  and  M.  Flo- 
eius  Ulyricus,  the  subsequent  champion  of  Lu- 
theran ism.  Through  such  men,  who  generally 
sought  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  R^ 
formers,  the  Venetians  continued  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Wittenberg.  In  1539  Melaneh- 
thon wrote  a  letter  to  them  which  affords  un  an 
interestin'g  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  among  them.  The  letter  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  spread  of  the  book  of  Servetus  against 
the  Trinity.  But  it  shows  also  an  apparent 
apologetical  design,  and  with  the  utmost  Me- 
lanchthonian  caution  represents  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  removal  merely  of  a  few  external 
abuses,  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  and 
pure  Catholicity.  The  author,  perhaps,  hoped 
in  this  way  to  secore  for  his  oo-religionists  the 
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fate.  The  firtt  whom  he  gained  for  tbe  tame. 
ideas,  was  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Pohi.  Th? 
two  DOW  labored  in  common,  and  with  ntoehcsA. 
cess,  to  evani^lise  their  diooeaen,  until,  in  15^, 
the  Inquisition  interfered,  and  Yer^eno  !««s 
Art.)  was  forced  to  fliehi. — Next,  affcer  V«9ie», 
Ferrara  became  a  rallyin^-point  for  the  frvodi 
of  the  gospel  amonf;  the  educated  elaavA.  h 
was  RencUa,  wife  of  Hercules  IT..  Duke  of  £f^& 
and  daughter  of  Lonis  XTI.  of  France,  who  av 
tracted  them  thither.  Ha  ring  been  inatmcted 
in  the  reformatory  doctrines  by  Marearet  of 


protection  and  favors  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re> 
public,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  nip  the  bud  of 
a  dangerous  tendency  among  them.^But  also 
in  most  uf  the  cities  of  the  Venetian  territory 
the  Protestants  wc/e  spreading ;  such  was  the 
case  especially  at  Vicenza  and  TreoiMO,  for  the 
government  seems  nowhere  to  have  disturbed 
them.  One  person  alone,  a  German,  who  too 
openly  manifested  his  seal  for  the  Lutheran 
heresy  in  the  Diocese  of  Vicensa,  was  surren- 
dered to  the  spiritual  tribunal  (1535).    Only 

after  1542  a  heavy  persecution  burst  upon  the  _ 

Venetian  Protestants  at  the  instigation  of  Rome.  I  Navarre,  she,  in  1527,  brought  them  with  ha 
However  numerous  they  were,  they  had  never-   to  Ferrara.      A  number    of 
theless  not  yet  been  organised  into  compact 
congregations ;  they  had  always  been  compelled 
to  cover  themselves  in  the  deepest  secrecy ;  and 
they  were  not  only  without  a  common  pastor 
and  teacher,  but  dissensions  had  also  crept  in 
among  them.    The  man,  who,  on  account  of 
position  and  energy  formed  a  centre  of  union, 
was  Balihasar  Altieri,  who  for  some  time  re- 
sided here  as  secretary  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor.   In  the  present  distress  he  wrote  to  Luther, 
requesting  him  to  secure  the  intervention  of  the 
German  Protestant  princes  with   the  Senate, 
that  the  Protestants  might  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  consciences,  at  least  until  a 
Council  should  decide  on  matters  of  religion. 
IIo  altiO  invoked  Luther's  authority  to  lay  aside 
the   dissensions  of  the  Venetian    Protestants. 
For,  on  account  of  the  commerce  of  Venice  with 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  with  Germany,  the  two 
tendencies  of  Protestantism  came  here  almost 
unavoidably  into  contact,  and  thus  hither  also 
the  unfortunate  sacramental  controversies  found 
their  way.    Bucer,  in  his  untiring  conciliatory 
leal,  had  already  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  views  among  the  Italians ;  but  he 
could  accomplish  nothing.    Luther's  authority 
was  invoked  to  settle  the  dispute.    But  his  an- 
swer was  not  calculated  to  fulfil  this  expecta- 
tion ;  he  openly  and  strongly  expressed    his 
suspicion  of  every  compromise,  and  his  invinci- 
ble repugnance  to  the  Swiss;   and  he  even 
warnea  against  the  writings  of  Bucer.     Me- 
lanchthon  deeply  lamented  the  spirit  of  these 
letters,  from  which  he  expected  no  good  results. 
For  the  Italians,  naturally  inclined  to  specular 
tion,  were  at  any  rate  not  easily  (quieted ;  and 
were  at  this  time  occupied  with  various  difficult 
questions  besides  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice, especially  at  Vicenza,  secret  associations 
were  beginning  to  form,  which  occupied  them- 
selves with  such  questions  of  speculative  theo- 
logy, especially  that  of  the  Trinity;  whence, 
Buboequently,   proceeded   that   Antitrinitarjan 
tendency,  through  which  soon  after  the  Italian 
Protestants  fell  into  ill  repute  far  and  wide. — 
About  1542  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were 
disseminated  in  Istria,  another  portion  of  the 
Venetian  domain,  by  Vergerio,  B.  of  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  and  made  rapid  though  soon  interrupted 
progress.     He   had   spent  much  time  in  Ger- 
many, had  been  active  in  the  interests  of  Rome 
against  Protestantinm,  and  had  taken  part  in 
the  colloquy  at  Worms  in  1540 ;  but  was  sud- 
denly gained  for  the  new  ideas  by  the  study  of 
Luth.  books,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  re- 


men   was 

gathered  at  her  court  who   fihar«*d   the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  this  excellent  and  hiicbly  edo- 
cated  lady.     They  were  partly  acholars  who 
found  employment  in  the  University  ur  at  the 
court,  mostly  adherents  of  the  moderate  Choreb 
tendency ;  partly  also  refugees  who  had  to  for- 
sake their  homes  on  account  of  their  decided 
Protestantism.     Among  the  latter  were  sevend 
Frenchmen ;  CUment  Marol^  the  poet  and  ver- 
sifier of  the  Psalms;  Caloin  himself^  who,  is 
1536,  sojourned  here  for  several  months;  %xA 
Hubert  Lang%iet,  distinguished  in  the  faintorvof 
the  French  Reformation.     Amonsr  the  Italiai» 
were  the  modpmte  Flaminio  and    Calea^Kini, 
the  friend  of  Contarini  and  Pole ;  the  more  de- 
cided Peter  Marttfr  Vermigli^  Aonms  Pai^nat 
and    Celio  Sec.  Curione;  the   latter  of  wboo 
gained    for    Protestantism    Pereprino  Mmia, 
the  tutor  of  the  brothers  of  the  Doke. — From 
hence,  perhaps,  the  Reformatory  im poises  also 
reached  Modena,  which   also  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Este.     Already,  in 
1530,  a  Papal  rescript  commanded  the  ioqaisi- 
tora  of  this  and  the  Ferrarese  diocese  to  vrstcli 
the  heretical  infection  among  the  monks.    Bet 
the  movement  did  not  become  a  poblie  one 
until,  in  1540,  when  the  learned  Sicilian,  Proh 
Ricci,  arrived  at  Mndena,  and  began  to  gather 
a  congregation.    Ladies  of  high  rank,  especially 
a  Countess  Rangone^  protected    the  new  doe- 
trine.     The  letters  (from  1540-44)  of  Cardinal 
Morone,  who  was  Bishop  of  M odena  and  PspsI 
Legate  in  Germany,  complain  bitterly  of  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  his  diocese,  and 
that  from  all  sides  he  had  to  hear  that  Mudf  nt 
had  become  Lutheran.     But  here,   also,  tbs 
sacramental    controversies    sowed    dissension, 
and  Bucer  tried,  in  a  letter  to  the  Protestants 
of  Modena  and  Bologna,  to  affect  a  reconcilia- 
tion (1541).     For  in  Bologna^  whose  Univerxity 
vras  attended  by  many  Germans,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation  had  also  gained  many  earnest 
friends.     Eminent  among  them  wae  Oiw,  MH- 
lio,  a  minorite,  who  acted  for  some  time  ss 
preacher  and  professor.    The  presence  of  John 
V.  Planits,  the  Saxon  ambassador,  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Protestants  of  this  city,  in  an 
address  to  him,  to  express  their  regard  for  the 
German  princes,  who  had  restored  the  gospel  in 
their  own  country,  and  labored  for  its  triomph 
in  other  countries,  even  to  the  Papal  Staiff. 
They  urged  him  to  labor  in  favor  of  a  general 
council,  from  which  they  hoped  the  removal  of 
the  yoke  of  Antichrist  and  the  freedom  of  Chris- 
tians to  follow  their  convictions.     They  prajed 
him  that  he  should  obtain  for  tiiem  permission 
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rom  the  Emperor,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
ise  the  Bible,  without,  on  that  aocoont,  being 
egarded  as  heretics.  Other  cities  of  the  Papal 
itates,  such  as  Faenza  and  /mofa,  were  alpo 
.fleeted  by  the  Protestant  movement.  Even  in 
lome  itself  there  were  many  who  secretly  favored 
jather. — The  influence  of  the  new  spirit  reached 
s  far  as  the  remote  Naples.  The  German  sol- 
iers,  who  came  hither  in  1527,  are  said  to  have 
cattered  the  first  seeds  of  the  Reformation ; 
nd  the  soil  was  so  well  prepared,  that  an  im- 
erial  edict  of  1536  sought  by  the  severest  pen- 
Ities  to  prevent  the  Luth.  infection.  But  in 
bis  same  year  the  Emperor  himself  sent  to 
Naples  the  man,  whose  silent  labors  opened 
lany  of  the  noblest  minds  to  the  light  of  the 
!08pel.  Juan  Valdez  (see  Art.|  arrived  from 
fermany  aa  Secretary  and  Viceroy.  Office, 
ducation,  mind  and  character  secured  ati  im- 
aebse  infloencefor  the  labors  of  this  pious  man. 
Ln  unobtrusive  circle,  composed  however  of  the 
lost  eminent  persons,  gathered  around  him  for 
autual  edification  and  the  revival  of  a  living, 
award.  Biblical  Christianity.  Among  them 
rere  Count  O.  Caraecioli  (see  Art.)  nephew  of 
'aul  IV.;  P.  Camesecchif  Roman  Protonota- 
iufi;  G.  Oonxaga^  Duchess  of  Trajetto;  ViU, 
IcHonna^  the  widow  of  Pescara,  the  victor  at 
*avia ;  and  hab,  Mdnrica^  the  noble  confessor, 
^aldez  died  already  in  1540 ;  but  he  continued 
0  labor  through  two  men,  who,  though  before 
Iready  inclined  to  the  gospel,  were  brought  by 
im  to  a  full  decision  —  vis.:  Pietro  Martyre 
yrmigli  and  Bernard.  Oochino  (s.  Antitrin.j 
lent  to  Naples  as  prior  of  his  order,  and  gainea 
}r  the  gospel  by  the  reading  of  several  works 
f  Bucer  and  Zwingli,  Martyr  labored  in  a  way 
imilar  to  Valdez,  especially  by  lectures  on  the 
^auline  Epistles,  to  which  not  only  his  monks, 
lut  also  the  most  considerable  of  the  clergy  and 
&ity,  crowded.  It  happened  at  the  same  time, 
hat  Occhino,  a  Capuchin  friar,  then  enjoying  a 
;eneral  and  enthusiastic  admiration,  who  had 
»een  twice  elected  general  of  his  order,  and 
lad  been  the  confessor  of  Paul  III.,  and  was 
he  most  celebrated  preacher  of  Italy  at  that 
ime,  was  called  in  1536,  and  again  in  1539,  to 
)reach  the  Lent  Sermons  at  Naples.  Through 
be  reading  of  the  Scriptures  he  also  had  come 
0  a  knowledge  of  the  only  foundation  of  salva- 
ion  in  faith ;  but  he  had  been  advanced  in  his 
knowledge  by  Valdez,  and  he  now  with  his 
)owerful  eloquence  proclaimed  to  large  crowds 
(f  people  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Although 
lone  of  these  men  as  yet  thought  of  separating 
Vom  the  Church,  their  courw  nevertheless  ex- 
»ted  suspicion.  C^'etanus  soon  took  notice  of 
t.  Martyr  was  called  upon  to  justify  himself; 
)ut  the  interposition  of  several  cardinals,  espe- 
iially  of  Contarini,  averted  for  the  time  the 
ianger  which  threatened  him.  Soon  after, 
laving  now  labored  at  Naples  for  nearly  three 
fears,  he  was  transferred  as  prior  to  Idtcca^ 
where  he  found  a  new  sphere  &r  his  evangeli- 
cal efforts,  and  gained  new  friends  for  the  Re- 
ibrmation  both  among  the  monks  and  laity. 
But  new  charges  against  him  induced  him  to 
leparate  openly  from  the  Papacy,  and  to  seek 
safety  abroad.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
(hree  intimate  friends,  P.  LacUio,  afterwards 


professor  at  Strasburg,  Th.  Trebeilio,  and  O. 
Threnziano,  Eighteen  of  his  pupils  shortly  fol- 
lowed him  ;  among  whom  were  C.  Mariinengha^ 
who  died  at  Geneva  as  minister  of  the  Italian 
congregation;  Em.  TremeUio,  afterwords  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew^  at  Sedan  ;  and  Jer.  Zancki^ 
whose  name  is  illustrious  among  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  Germany.  At  Florence 
Martyr^  met  Occhino,  whom  be  induced  also  to 
leave  his  position  and  home  in  favor  of  freed t>ra 
of  conscience.  The  learned  Cel.  Sec.  Curiohe 
for  a  time  supplied  the  place  of  Martyr  at 
Lucca,  and  labored  at  other  places  also  to  ad- 
vance the  Reformation,  until  be  also  had  to 
seek  safety  in  Switzerland.  —  Hence  an  ex- 
tensive Protestant  movement  was  spreading 
through  all  Italy.  Many  saw  that  a  Re- 
formation could  not  be  expected  from  the 
Church  and  hierarchy,  and  therefore  withdrew 
from  it— some  quietly,  others  with  open  oppo- 
sition and  a  close  union  with  the  German  and 
Swiss  Reformers.  Many,  however,  still  hoped 
for  a  Reformation  from  within,  either  through 
a  general  council,  or  by  any  other  concessions. 
The  evangelical  tendency,  which  was  favored 
even  by  many  eminent  men  among  the  clergy, 
attained  at  last  to  such  importance,  that  Paul 
in.  himself  was  not  altogether  free  from  its  in- 
fluence. He  called  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  those  men  into  the  Cardinal's  college ; 
Contarini  first,  then  Sadolet,  Pole  and  Fregoso, 
but  also  Caraffa,  the  hierarchical  zealot.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  a  council,  be  formed  thesa 
men,  with  several  other  prelates,  into  a  congre* 

f;ation  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  a  reformation, 
t  is  of  no  little  significance  that  in  this  schema 
(ConHlium  de  emendanda ' Ecelesia,  1537)  the 
assertion  of  flatterers,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope 
was  unlimited,  is  designated  as  the  source  of 
those  abuses,  which  had  brought  the  Church  to 
the  verge  of  destruction.  The  Pope  seemed  not 
averse  to  a  real  reformation  of  his  court.  Stepa 
were  also  taken  for  negotiations  with  the  Pro- 
testants. Contarini,  accompanied  by  Bishop 
Morone,  was  sent  in  1541  as  legate  to  the  col- 
loquy at  Ratisbon.  Among  the  four  doctrinal 
points  on  which  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  Melanchthon  and  Bucer,  was  also  the 
essential  one  of  justification.  But  here  already 
the  extreme  opposites  showed  themselves :  Lu- 
ther was  suspicious,  and  Caraffa  took  great  offence 
at  the  formulas  agreed  upon ;  political  machina- 
tions were  also  set  in  motion,  and  strict  direc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  legate,  which  made  every 
compromise,  especially  on  the  questions  of  tho 
Primacy  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
an  impossibility.  Thus  Contarini  had  to  return 
without  effecting  his  purpose.  The  strict  Roman 
party  now  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  with  the 
Pope.  The  salvation  of  the  Church  was  now  to 
be  reached  in  the  complete  restoration  of 
medisdval  Catholicism  with  all  its  consequences, 
and  all  its  enemies  were  to  be  crushed  by 
thorough  measures  of  violence.— The  first  me»> 
sure  was  the  erection  of  a  general  supreme  in- 
j[uisitorial  tribunal  at  Rome,  which  was  to  decide 
in  matters  of  faith,  with  unlimited  power  over  life 
and  death,  and  with  unsparing  rigor  against  every 
one,  without  regard  to  person  or  position.  On 
July  21, 1542,  was  published  the  buU  institoting 
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the  neweongregaiion  of  the  holy  office,  eonsiating 
of  Hiz  cardinals,  with  Garaffaat  their  head.  They 
could  everywhere  delegate  priests  with  an  e(]ual 
|>ower :  the  secular  arm  was  everywhere  required 
to  yield  ready  assit^tance.  The  Pope  alone  had 
the  power  to  pardon.  Tuscany,  Milan,  and 
Naples  soon  admitted  the  new  Roman  instito- 
tion ;  all  the  Italian  States  furnished  the  neces- 
Bary  assistance;  even  Venice  itself  could  not 
tefuse  it,  only  that  here  secular  adsessors  took 

I  tart  in  the  elaminations  of  the  tribunal.   Even 
iterature  fell  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion: after  1543  no  book  could  be  printed  with- 
out its  license,  and  soon  catalogues  of  prohibited 
books  made  their  appearance.   At  last,  in  1545, 
the  Council  of  Trent  assembled ;  but,  as  an  obe- 
dient tool  of  the  papacy,  and  under  the  direction 
of  papal  legates,  merely  to  define  the  Romish 
Bystem  as  distinguished  from  the  Protestant,  and 
to  reject  also  every  approximation  towards  the 
latter.  Thus  even  the  moderate  tendency  which 
had  endeavored,  on  the  ground  of  the  soriptural 
doctrine  of  justification,  to  effect  a  reformation 
in  doctrine  and  church  government,  became  un- 
tenable.—  A  general  persecution  now  brought 
on  the  deoisive  moment  for  Protestantism  in 
Italy,  and  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  hitherto 
confused  elements  took  place.  Compact  congre- 
gations had  almost  nowhere  been  organised, 
howeyer  promising  the  prospects^  at  yarious 
places.    The  associations  of  the  friends  of  the 
gospel  had  no  connecting  bond,  found  no  sym- 
pathy among  the  ignorant  and  oppressed  pf>pu- 
lace,  nowhere  the  protection  of  the  governors. 
Being  mostly  of  the  higher  and  cultivated  classes, 
their  position  and  relations  weighed  heavily  with 
many  of  them.    There  was  besides  all  this  a 
great  yariety  of  views,  the  germs  of  dissension 
and  of  aberrations  in  important  points  of  doo- 
trine.  All  this  sufficiently  explains  the  issue  of 
the  hopeless  conflict  of  the  scarcely  awakened 
new  life  with  the  overwhelming  power  of  hatred 
and  bloody  persecution  on  the  part  of  a  hier- 
archy, which  was  daunted  by  no  means  to  secure 
its  aathority.    The  weaker  were  intimidated 
into  recantation ;  the  bolder  were  driven  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  papacy.     Many  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  many  sealed  their  confes- 
sion with  imprisonment  and  at  the  stake.  — Rome 
itself  was  the  chief  director  of  this  persecution, 
which  extended  ovftr  the  whole  of  Italy.    The 
Protestants  at  Naples,  Ferrara,  and  Lucca  were 
scattered.    Their  lot  was  imprisonment,  exile, 
execution,  and  at  last  voluntary  expatriation. 
All  Italy  trembled.  The  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  were  filled  from  every  direction. 
The  persecutions  became  even  more  severe  when 
Caraffa,  in  his  79th  year,  became  Pope  as  Paul 
IV.  (1555).    His  great  aim  was  to  purge  and 
restore  the  Church ;  and  to  this  end,  toe  extirpa- 
tion of  dissenters  became  his  most  eager  desire. 
He  did  not  spare  the  highest ;  even  the  chiefs  of 
the  moderate  party  experienced  his  persecutions. 
Cardinal  Morone  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  until  the  death  of  the  Pope;  Fosca- 
rari,  bishop  of  Modona,  and  San  Felice,  bishop  of 
Cava,  were  imprisoned ;  and  Cardinal  Pole  was 
summoned  from  England  to  defend  himself. — 
Under  Pius  IV.,  also,  the  persecuting  seal  of  the 
Inquisition  did  not  abate,  though  the  Pope  him- 


self foand  little  pleasure  in  it.    But  its  bloody 
actiyity  receiyed  a  new  increase  of  energjwbea 
the  selotio  Dominican  Ghislieri,  the  faithfal  aid 
of  Caraffa,  and  superior  of  the  Inqnisitios,  was 
elected  Pope  as  Pius  V.  (1566).     Ue,  who  had 
charged  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  sgainst 
the  French  Huguenots  that  they  should  at  ones 
kill  every  heretic  who  might  ^l   into  thor 
hands,  knew  no  mercy.  **Eomce  quoiidie  aU^pti 
comburuntur,  nvffocanttir,  deeoUanittr/'  writes  T. 
Eglin,  *'  omnes  carterea  et  custodice  aunt  impkla, 
adeo  tU  indiea  de  rwvia  carcenbus  esttruaidu 
laboretur."    From  all  quarters  of  Italy  yictima 
had  to  be  sent  to  Rome  ;  among  the  most  dis> 
tinguished  of  which  we  may  mention  Pktro 
Carneseeehi^  formerly  apostolical  protonotarins, 
and  i4  nionio  del  Pagliariei  ( see  Art. } . — The  nume- 
rous Protestants  of  Venice  also  felt  the  effects  of 
the  papal  persecutions,  although  the  republic  ad- 
mitted the  Inquisition  not  without  resistanee  and 
under  yarious  restrictions.    In  1546,  Paul  IIL 
warned  against  the  spread  of  here^,  and  many 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  yolun- 
tary  expatriation,  whilst  some  recanted,  and 
others  were  incarcerated  for  life.    In  the  cities 
of  the  Venetian  territory  the  persecution  was 
especially  active,  for  Ohislieri  was   Inquisitor 
there  at  that  time.  But  after  1557  some  protection 
was  afforded  to  those  who  were  sojourning  there 
for  literary  or  commercial  purposes.     This  per- 
haps encouraged  the  native  Protestants  to  call  a 
pastor  and  secretly  to  organize  themselyes  into 
a  congregation.    Ihis  brought  on  the  decisive 
stroke.    They  were  betrayed  and  imprisoned, 
and  the  Senate  now  also  suffered   tne  death 
penalty  to  be  executed  upon  them.     The  horrid 
extirpation  of  the  small  Waldensian  congrei^- 
tions  which  had  existed  at  St,  Pisto  and  Jfonl- 
aUo  in  CiUabria  since  the  end  of  the  14th  cent^ 
forms  one  of  the  most  gloomy  episodes  in  the 
gloomy  history  of  Protestantism  in  Italy.    So 
also  the  Protestant  congregations  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  Vdtlin  and  in  Locarno^  met 
the  same  fate  as  the  Reformation  in  Italy  (See 
Art  Switzerl.  Ref,  in,). — Literature:  D.  Qkrdbs, 
Specimen  Ital.  Reform.:  Lugd.  Bat.,  1765;  Th. 
ArCRii,  Hist,  of  the  Progr.  and  Suppression  of 
the  Reform,  in  luly :  Edin.,  1827 ;  D.  Erdvavy, 
die  Ref.  n.  ihre  M'irtyrer  in  Ital. :  BerL,  1855 ; 
E.  F.  LxopoLD,  Ub.  die  Ursachen  der  Ref.  u. 
deren  Verfall  in  Ital.  (Zicitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol., 
1843,  H.  2.) ;  Ranks,  die  rom.  Fdbste,  yol.  1 ;  F. 
Mbtir,  die  ev.  Gemeinde  in  Locarno,  yol.  1: 
Ziir.,1836;  F.TRBCHSii«,die  prot  AnUtrinitarier 
vor  Faust.  Socin.,  vols.  II. :  Ileidelb.,  844. 

CcNiTZ.  —  Reinecke, 
ItureEy  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which, 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  ancient  Bashan  was 
divided.  In  Luke  3 : 1,  Philip,  Herod's  brother, 
is  called  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Traehonitis. 
As  Jos.,  Anit,  17, 11,  4,  assigns  to  Philip,  Baka- 
nea,  Traehonitis,  and  Auranitis,  18, 4, 6,  and  Tra- 
ehonitis, Gaulanitis  and  Batanea,  older  writers 
have  concluded  (Reland,  p.  106;  Wetatein  I., 
671 ;  Bachiene  II.,  4,  p.  276)  that  Iturea  is 
identical  with  Batan.  and  Auran.,  or  Gaulan. 
But  this  supposition  is  unnecessary,  as  Jos* 
might  easily  overlook  so  small  a  proyince,  which 
he  mentions  but  once  (13, 11, 3).  Classic  authors 
reckon  it  with  Coslosyria  (in  the  wider  sense) 
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tnd  desoribe  it  as  a  mountainoui  distriot  with 
many  raTines  and  caTes,  whose  wild  inhabitants 
liTed  on  plunder,  but  were  skilful  bowmen 
[Sirabo  XVI..  p.  753.  65 ;  PIm.  H.  N.,  5.  19 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  II.,  24:  Virg.  Oeorf^.  II.,  488 ;  Luean. 
YII.,  230,  514).  Under  Pompey  they  submitted 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  Iturea  was  first  joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  ( Tktc,  Ann.  Ifi,  23,  1 ;  Dio 
CoMs,  59,  12).  The  name  resembles  that  of 
Ishmaera  son  (Gen.  25  :  15  ;  1  Chron.  1  :  31 ; 
5 :  19),  and  ia  still  preserved  in  the  present  pro- 
vince of  DseJudur  [Merand,  I.,  277)  S.  W.  of 
Bamascaa  {BurkharcU,  Reisen  in  Syrien  I.,  477) ; 
bat  the  ancient  Iturea  may  have  been  larger. 

Arnold.* 
Ivo*  Bishop  of  ChartrtM  (Camotensis),  a  fore- 
runner of  Gratian  in  the  history  of  jurinpru- 
dence,  anther  of  a  Pantwnnia  and  a  deerdum. 
In  the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  Paris, 


1647,  ibl.,  containing  287  letters,  throwing  much 
light  unon  his  times,  24  discoorseti,  and  brief 
ohronioies  of  Prankish  kings,  the  Pannormia  ia 
wanting.  Of  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  parent* 
age  nothing  is  known.  He  studied  the  olassica 
and  philosophy  in  Paris,  theology  under  Lan- 
frano  in  Bee;  in  1078  became  prior  of  the 
monastery  St  Quentin,  which  his  learning  as  a 
theologian  and  canonist  illustrated,  and  in  1090 
bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  reputation  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
pepacv;  but  he  was  not  servile;  on  the  con- 
trarv  he  freely  denounced  the  abuses  of  Rome< 
In  the  Investiture  controversy,  his  natural  mode* 
ration  and  gentleness  led  him  to  occupy  an  in- 
termediate position.  The  same  spirit  breathes 
in  his  epistles.  He  died  1115.  —  (Comp.  Nean^^ 
der,  Ch.  Hist. ;  hist.  lUt.  de  Ihtnee  X.,  p.  lOi 
VII..  p.  150,  Ac.).  IIaub«r.» 
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Jabal  appears  in  later  Israeli tish  tradition  as 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Lamech,  with  whom 
the  first  period  of  history  closes,  whilst  his  three 
sons  stand  as  representatives  of  the  three  classes 
(agricultural,  educational,  and  military),  and 
open  a  new  period.  Another  account  regards 
Noah  na  concluding  the  first  period,  and  his 
three  sons  the  progenitors  of  the  several  great 
races  of  mankind.  The  former  makes  Jabal  the 

5rogenitor  of  the  nomade  herdsmen,  his  brother 
ubal  the  father  of  musicians,  whilHt  their  half- 
brother — Zilla's  son — Tubal  Cain,  is  the  inventor 
of  articles  wrought  from  brass  and  iron  (Gen. 
4:20.  Ac.;  Ewald,  Oesch.  Isr.,  I.,  320,  kc. 
1.  Aofl.).  Their  precise  abode  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. RillTSCHI.* 

Jabbok,  one  of  the  Eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Jordan.  Rising  among  the  hills  of  Bashnn,  it 
once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Ammon- 
ites and  lyaelites  (Numb.  21 :  24 ;  Deut.  2 :  37 ; 
3  :  16 ;  Josh.  12  :  2;  Judges  11  :  13,  22),  and 
enters  the  Jordan  nearly  on  the  latitude  of 
Sichem.  It  is  the  modern  Wady  Zerka,  a  small, 
but  deep  and  wild  mountain-channel,  whose 
banks  are  overgrown  with  reeds  and  oleander. 
At  high  water  there  are  two  streams  which  meet, 
from  £.  N.  £.,  and  form  the  main  current,  but 
at  a  point  further  S.  than  that  usually  given  on 
the  charts ;  further  N.  it  is  said  to  run  for  some 
distance  parallel  with  the  Jordan,  about  4  Eng- 
lish miles  from  it  (Burckk.,  Reise,  &c.,  II.,  597, 
&o. ;  Qtsenius,  p.  1059,  &c.).  In  Borckhardt's 
time  it  still  formed  the  boundary  between  Moerad 
and  £1  Belka.  But  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
present  Nahr  Amman,  the  largest  stream  near 
the  Zorka,  which  is  much  longer  in  a  N.  W. 
course,  was  considered  the  real  source  of  the 
ancient  Jabbok ;  for  Zerka  proper  rather  divides 
Oad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Relandt 
Palest. ;  Burek,  L  c,  612 ;  Sedxen  in  v.  Zach's 
Correspond.  XVIII.,  427 ;  Winer;  ImmVs  Ex- 
pedition, &c. ;  i^br&i^.  in  Panly's  Kealenoykl. 


lY.,  1 ;  e.  Lenfferke,  Kenaan  I.,  43,  &c. ;  RiUerg 
Erdk.  XV.,  1,  p.  270;  2,  p.  1035,  1040,  &c.). 
As  the  interior  of  the  re^on  beyond  the  Jordan 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explored  by 
Europeans,  the  designation  of  the  course  of  the 
stream  is  not  certain.  It  is  at  the  ford  of  Jab- 
bok that  the  incident  in  Oen.  32 :  23,  4ms.,  it 
located  (See  Hebrew  for  "wrestling").  The 
Jabbok  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  Jar* 
much,  which  empties  into  the  Jordan  further  N., 
called  Hieromax  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  5,  16.  See 
Seetzen  and  Burekh.,  I,  c).  RttSTscHi.* 

Jabin,  the  name  of  two  Canaanitish  kings 
who  dwelt  in  Hasor,  and  whose  sway  extended 
over  the  entire  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  first 
one  named,  united  with  other  princes  of  Canaan, 
and  marched  with  a  large  army  against  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua.  His  hosts  were  routed 
at  Lake  Merom.  The  cities  of  the  vanquished 
rulers  were  then  taken ;  Hazor,  being  a  fortress, 
was  destroyed,  lest  the  enemy  might  recover  and 
occupy  it  again  (Josh.  19 :  36 ;  of.  Jos.  Antt,  5, 
5, 1 ).  Subsequently  Solomon  rebuilt  it  (1  Kings 
9 :  15).  Jabin  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Hasor 
(Josh.  11  and  12 :  29  ;  cf.  Lengerket  Kenaan  I., 
675,  tc,;  Fwald,  Oesch.  Isr.  II.,  1,  p.  253, 
1.  Ausg.).  — Under  the  Judges  we  meet  with 
another  Jabin  in  Hasor.  This  will  not  seem* 
surprising  if  we  consider  how  speedily  the  Ca- 
naanites  revived  after  Joshua's  rapid  victories, 
and  restored  their  overthrown  cities.  This  Jabin 
must  also  have  been  a  powerful  king,  for  he  had 
900  iron  chariots,  which  were  rery  terrible  to 
the  Israelites,  and  oppressed  them  for  20  years, 
until  his  general,  Sisera,  though  aided  by  other 
kings  (Judges  5 :  19)  was  discomfited  by  Barak 
and  Deborah  fsee  Art.).  His  oppressive  rule 
was  thus  utterly  annihilated  ( Juoges  4 : 2,  Soo»  \ 
Ps.  83 :  10 ;  cf.  Ewaldj  I  c,  378,  So.)* 

RlTBTSCHl.* 

Jablonaki,  Daniel  Erneataf,  the  son  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren's  Churabr 
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nomed  Figiiltif,  who  chanj^d  his  name  into 
jAblon^ki,  from  Jablanka,  m  Silesia,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Amos  Coroonias  (see  Art.),  was  bom, 
Nov.  26,  1600,  near  Danzig,  where  his  father, 
after  manifold  penecations,  had  found  an  asy- 
lum. Assisted  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
Jablonski  studied  at  the  school  of  Lissa,  in  Po- 
land, and  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  After  having  visited  Holland 
and  England,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Reformed 
church  at  Magdeburg  ri683),  then  Rector  of  the 
school  at  Lissa  (1686),  next  court-preacher  at 
Kbnigsberg  (1690),  and,  finally,  court-preacher 
at  Berlin  (1693).  In  the  year  1698,  the  Bohe- 
m'tsn  Brethren  in  Poland,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Synod  held  at  Lissa,  elected  and  consecrated  him 
one  of  their  bishops.  The  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  The- 
ology. At  Berlin,  in  addition  to  his  court- 
chaplaincy,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consistory, 
a  Church-Counsellor,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Jablonski  labored  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  churchman.  In  the  former 
respect  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Teat.,  Biblia  ffeb.  puneiis,  ke, :  Berol.,  1699 : 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  Talmud 
(1715-1721),  wrote  the  Hisloria  Coruensus  Leu- 
dominensis:  Berl.,  1731,  kc.  In  the  latter 
respect,  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart 
was  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Luthe- 
rans and  the  Reformed.  But  his  negotiations 
to  this  end  proved  abortive ;  while  those  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1711),  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  Episcopal 
aystem,  were  broken  off  by  the  death  of  tnis 
prelate.  After  a  ministry  of  58  years,  48  of 
which  he  spent  at  Berlin  as  court-preacher,  Ja- 
blonski died,  May  21,  1741,  in  the  81st  year  of 
bis  age. — His  son,  Paul  Ernestus  Jablonski,  was 
Rector  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  hie  learning  and  upright 
character.  T.  Pressvl. — De  SchweiniU. 

Jabneh  (/obneeZ,  Josh.  15 :  11),  mentioned  as 
It  border  ci^  of  Judah,  W.  of  Ekron,  but  by 
Jos.  AnU,^  5,  1,  22,  assigned  to  Dan,  was  first 
taken  from  the  Philistines  and  razed  by  Ussiab 
(2  Chron.  26 :  6).  Subsequently  it  is  often  called 
Jamnia  (LXX.,  Jos.  15 :  46),  and  mentioned  as 
a  populous  city,  inhabited  by  Jews  and  heathen 
(Philo.  opp,  11.,  575,  Magn,)  between  Joppe  and 
Ashdod  (I  Mace.  4 :  15 ;  5  :  58 ;  10 :  69 ;  Judith 
3 : 1  (a/.  2 :  28).  After  being  long  held  by  the 
Syrians  the  Highpriest  Simon  captured  it  (Jos. 
Anit,  13,  6,  7) ;  then  the  Jews  retained  it  (ib., 
13,  15,  4)  antil  Pompey  attached  it  to  Syria 
JJos.  AnU,,  14, 4,  4 ;  A  J.,  1,  7,  7).  Afterwards 
It  was  beoneathed  to  Salome  by  her  brother 
(Antt,  17,  llv  5).  In  the  Jewish  war  Vespasian 
took  il  (B.  /.,  4,  8,  2).  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  a  celebrated  Jewish  Academy,  whose  his- 
tory Lightfoot  (opp.  II.,  87,  Ac.)  wrote  (of. 
Mischna  Bash  haaschana,  4, 1 ;  Sanhedr.,  11, 4). 
It  was  not  located  at  the  sea,  but  had  i to  own 
harbor  (FloUm.,  5,  16, 12)  hence  Fiiny,  H.  N., 
5, 13,  speaks  of  two  Jamanias,  and  Jag.,  I,  c,  calls 
U  both  a  ooasti  and  an  interior  town.  The  harbor 


is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  night  by  Jadas 
Maco.  and  burned,  with  its  boats,  so  that  tfa« 
flames  were  seen  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  12 :  7, 
Ac.).  Jabneh  lay  12  Roman  milea  S.  W.  from 
Diospolis,  about  2}  miles  N.  £.  from  Ashdod 
{liiner.  Ant,  p.  150;  Euseb.^  Onoin.)  and  206 
sted.  from  Askelon  (Sirabo,  16,  p.  759).  There 
is  still  a  dilapidated  yillage  bearini^  the  ancient 
name — Jebna  —  near]y4  m.  from  the  sea,  on  a 
small  eminence  on  the  W.  side  of  Wadj  Rubin. 
As  Jamnia  became  an  episcopal  See,  and  after- 
wards a  place  of  Mobamm.  pilgrimaices,  ruins 
of  Christian  and  Islam  perioos  are  found  in  tbe 
yicinity.  The  Crusaders  erected  the  fortress  of 
Ibolin  there  (See  Beland,  Palest.,  370,  434,  &c. ; 
V.  Baumer,  PalSUt..  184 ;  Paulas  Realencykl., 
IV.,  17 ;  Bobinson,  Palest. ;  Bitter,  Erdk..  XVl^ 
91,  99,  101,  125,  Ac.,  139).  Ri^etschi.* 

Jaohin  and  Boai,  the  names  of  the  two 
brasen  pillars  which  Hiram  cast  for  Solomon^ 
and  stood  in  porch  of   the  temple    (I  Kings 
7  :  15-22).    The  difficulty  of  the  pasaage  joat 
quoted  is  increased  by  Jer.  52 :  21,  Jbc ;  2  Chron. 
3 :  15-17.  With  all  his  efforte  the  historian  failed 
to  give  for  us  a  clear,  definite  description  of  these 
works  of  art.     Hence  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  names  and  pillara 
themselves,  their  position  and  object,  their  height 
and  form.    See  ffirt,  **  d.  Tempel  Sal.  u.  Oeaelu 
d.  Bank,  bei  d.  Alton,"  I.,  120,  ke, ;  SlieglUx, 
"  Gesch.  d.  Bauk.,"  {  67 ;  Winer,  R.  W.  B. ;  KeO, 
'*  d.  Tempel  Sal.,"  1839 :  Bdhr,  '*  d.  Sal.  Tempel 
mit    BerUcksicht.    s.   Verhilltn.,"    &c.    184S; 
Kugler,  "  Gesch.  d.  Bauk.,"  1855,  pp.  127-30  ; 
*'  Kunstgesch."  2.  Aufl.,  84 ;  Schnaaae,  Exkora, 
I.,  264.    Nearly  all  these  authors  aee  in  these 
pillars  traces  of  Etruscan,  Phoenician,  or  Orien- 
tel  art,  and  suppose  they  stood  free,  in  front  of 
the  porch,  as  inaependent,  distinct  m  on  omenta, 
not  belonging,  architecturally,  to  the  edifice; 
hence  their  peculiar,  s^bolical  names:  "he 
makes  firm,"  and  "  in  him  is  strength."   But  as 
the  rest  of  the  building  was  constructed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  after  the  pattern  of 
the  tabernacle,  it  seems  impossible  that  so  promi- 
nent a  place  would  be  assigned  to  pillars  mo- 
delled after  the  pattern  of  those  m  heathen 
Phoenician  temples. — The  pillars  wera  designed 
to  support  the  projecting  roof  of  tbe  porch 
(Meyer,  "d.  Temp.  Sal.,"  1831;  «' Blatter  fdr 
hohere  Wahrheit,"  I.,  13 ;  IX.,  31 ;  (Trunmen.  im 
Kunstblatt,  1831,  Nr.73,  &c.).  Thus  I  Kinirs  7if 
most  easily  explained ;  and  Ewald  thinks  (Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.,  III.,  1,  p.  28,  &e.)  that  the  fuller 
text  of  1  Kings  7  :  19-22  in  the  LXX.,  shows 
that  a  crossbeam  lay  on  both  pillars,  on  which 
the  other  beams  of  the  roof  rested.    Hence  tbe 
height  of  the  pillars ;  one  shaft  18  cubite  high, 
and  a  chapiter  of  5  cubits,  23  in  all,  and  12 
cubite  in  compass  (1  Kings  7 :  15).    According 
to  Jeremiah  52 :  21,  the  shaft  was  hollow,  four 
fingers  in  thickness,  or,  as  Ewald  explains,  had 
hollow  channels  four  fingers  deep.  Tne  chapiter 
was  oval,  terminating  above  in  lily-leaves ;  the 
centre  was  encircled  with  a*  network  of  chain 
interwoven  sevenfold,  above  and  below  which 
were  four  pomegranates  for  each  point  of  the 
compass,  from  each  of  which  were  suspended  in 
brasen  rings  or  ropes,  24  pomegranates,  making 
200  in  alL    The  lily  was  the  flower  of  holineas, 
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be  pomefi;iiinfitet  a  symbol  of  the  Word  of  God 
Bdnr,  I,  c),  the  chain  network  a  symbol  of  the 
)iTine  covenant,  the  brass  and  massiTeness  a 
pbol  of  stability.  —  (See  in  the  Cotta'schen 
Lunstblntt,  1844,  p.  97,  to. ;  1848,  p.  5,  ^. ; 
fUmanns  u.  Umbreits  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1350,  H. 
,  p.  421.  Ac. ;  H.  3,  614.  Ac.).      H.  Mem.* 

Jacob,  son  of  I»aae,  3pV*f  1a»<^>  ^u  the 

bird  of  the  Israelite  patriarchs.  His  name  he 
lerived  from  the  fact  that  in  birth  he  held  the 
leel  of  his  older  twin  brother  Esao  (Qen.  25 :  26 ; 
los.  12 : 4).    Fact  and  name  —  bpV  =  "^"® 

rom  behind,  treat  with  conning  —  were  also 
irophetic  of  the  character  of  Jacob  in  his  spi- 
itual  character  (Gen.  27  :  36) ;  for  Jacob  was 
see  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Yolk.  Isr.,  I.,  pp.  350, 
92)  the  most  striking  image  of  all  the  virtues 
nd  weaknesses  of  the  people,  which  not  in  vain 
ears  his  name.    It  appears  from  the  patriar- 
hal  family,  also,  that  a  sense  for  divine  things 
i  no  hereditary  gift  of  nature.    Abraham,  the 
ero  of  faith,  was  succeeded  by  Isaac,  a  man  of 
quiet,  gentle  disposition,  but  not  without  in- 
rroities.  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  little  import- 
nce.     Jacob,  again,  is  of  much  more  import- 
Dce;    but    his    carnal    nature  is  also  much 
tronger.     He  is  particularly  distinguished  by 
bat  shrewdness,  which  in  evenrthing  seeks  its 
wn  advantage,  and  which  is  still  characteristio 
f  the  Jews.    This  appears  from  the  manner  in 
rhich  he  obtained  the  birthright  from  Esau, 
be  blessing  from  Isaac,  and  bis  herds  from 
laban.^     But  he  was  the  man  of  the  election 
f  grace — not  that  which  refers  to  eternal  salva- 
ion.  but  to  a  historical  position  in  the  kingdom 
f  God  — Rom.  9:10-13;  hence  God  did  not 
ease  to  strive  with  his  perverse  nature,  until 
acoh  had  been  changed  into  Israel.    From  this 
osition  his  entire  life  must  be  viewed,  and  it 
rill  diTide  itself  into  four  periods :  1,  his  abode 
rith  bis  father,  that  of  his  youthful  sins ;  2,  his 
ojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  that  of  his  chastening ; 
,  his  patriarchal  career  in  Canaan,^  that  of  his 
onfirnaation ;  4,  the  close  of  his  life  in  Egypt. — 
.  Jacob's  birth,  also,  like  that  of  Isaac,  is  a 
liracle  of  grace,  though  no  longer  in  the  sanle 
e^ree :  after  a  barrenness  of  20  years,  Rebecca, 
8  an   answer  to  the  prayer  of  her  husband, 
ave  birth  to  twin  sons,  Gen.  25 :  20.    In  this 
use   grace  appears  especially  as  election  by 
race,  since  God   set   aside,  even  before  the 
irth   of  the  children,  the  first-born,  who  had 
ataral  right  on  his  side,  in  favor  of  the  younger 
V.  23).    But  the  fulfilment  of  this  divine  coun- 
»I,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  heard  from  his 
tother,  whose  favorite  he  was  on  account  of  his 
nict  and  excellent  conduct  (while  the  father, 
>nd  of  venison,  preferred  Esau  the  hunter),  Jacob 
ould  not  in  patience  and  faith  leave  unto  God; 
ut  thought  it  necessary  to  execute  or  at  least 
aaten  it ;  first  by  shrewdly  turning  to  his  ad- 
antage  the  faintness  and  hunger  of  Esau  in 
rder  to  purchase  the  birthright  of  the  latter 
>r  fi  mess  of  pottage ;  afterwards  fraudulently 
cpriving  him,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
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help  of  his  mother,  of  the  paternal  blessing, 
which  Isaac,  of  course  contrary  to  the  design  ot 
God,  intended  to  bestow  upon  Esau.  But  sin 
is  ever  followed  by  punishment.  Instead  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  his  blessing  and  birth- 
right, Jacob  must  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Esaa. 
by  flight  into  Mesopotamia;  and  Rebecca, 
partly  to  dispose  the  father  favorably  to  thia 
journey,  partly  also  to  preserve  to  Jacob  the 
blessing  of  the  divine  election,  and  to  keep  the 

fatriarchal  family  in  its  purity,  obtained  from 
saac  the  command  that  Jacob  should  seek  a 
wife  among  his  relatives  there.     At  the  depart- 
ure, Issac,  who  had  now  become  clearly  con* 
scions  of  Jacob's  designation,  blesses  him ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  blcf^siog 'confers  upon 
the  elect  the  specific  gifU  of  the  covenant  and 
the  promise ;  whilst  the  earlier  one  intended 
for  Esau  (v.  27-29)  moved  more  in  the  general 
»)here  of  nature  (27 :  46  ;  28 : 5).— 2.  Nor  does 
God  forsake  his  elect.    On  the  eve  of  leaving 
the  holy  land  and  journeying  to  a  more  or  less 
heathen  country  Jehovah  once   more   reveals 
himself  to  him  in  hie  entire  reality  and  grace, 
partly  to  guard  him  against  apostasy  from  his 
God  and  designation ;  partly  to  offord  to  him  a 
powerful  stay  amid  bis  approaching  trials  and 
afllictions  in  the  faithful  protection  of  God  and 
his  angels.    This  is  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  beautiful  yision  of  the  ladder,  in  which  Je- 
hovah at  the  same  time  solemnly  transfers  to 
Jacob  the  patriarchal  promise;    and   which, 
especially  in  this  connection,  obtains  a  wider 
and  deeper  meaning  (see  John  1 :  52),  since  it 
typifies  the  last  purpose  of  the  promise — the 
most  intimate  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  God 
and  man.  Gen.  28 :  10-22.    For  Jacob  himself 
this  vision  with  the  words  spoken  is  the  com- 
plement and  ratification  of  the  paternal  bless- 
ing ;  he  is  thereby  placed  formally  in  possession 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  covenant  and  the  pro 
mise,  and  God  himself  promises  to  fulfil  them 
faithfully    and    entirely.  —  In     Mesopotamia, 
where  he  arrived  in  his  77th  year,  Jacob  expe- 
riences the  jits  ialUmis;  since  he  is  in  various 
ways  defrauded  by  Laban,  and  has  to  endure 
various  adversities.    On  his  arrival  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  Rachel  at  the  well,  conceives  a 
love  for  her,  and  serves  her  father  seven  years 
for  her.    But  instead  of  her  Leah  is  brought  to 
him,  just  as  formerly  he  himself  had  frauda- 
lently  taken  the  place  of  Esau.    After  another 
service  of  seven  years  he  obtains  Rachel  also. 
During  this  second  septennium  his  children, 
except  Benjamin,  are  born  to  him.    Having 
experienced  this  pleasure,  he  desires  to  return 
home ;  but  the  covetous  Laban  does  not  permit 
him,  promises  him  as  his  wages,  the  speckled, 
spotted  and  brown  sheep  and  goats.    God  now 
blesses  him  richly,  although  Laban  changes  his 
wages  ten  times.    But  even  here  Jacob  thinks 
it  necessary  to  assist  the  divine  blessing  by  his 
own  cunning,  and  therefore,  during  the  period 
of  conception,  put  pilled  rods  in  the  watering 
troughs  before  the  flocks,  and  afterwards  set 
the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ring-streaked. 
His  increasing  wealth  excites  the  envy  of  Laban 
and  his  sons ;  Jacob,  therefore,  after  a  service 
of  six  years,  resolves  to  return  home,  which  he 
1  is  also  ordered  to  do  by  divine  oommand.   Bot 
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haying  no  dear  conscience  towardii  Laban,  he 
departed  secretly  with  all  bin  own ;  Labnn  pur- 
sned  him,  but  waa  commanded  bj  God  nol  to 
iniure  him.  They  made  a  ooTonani  with  each 
other,  and  separated  in  peace.  Gen.  29 :  31-^. 
Jacob  thus  returned  to  Canaan;  outwardly 
richly  blessed,  but  inwardly,  notwithstanding 
all  the  humiliations  which  he  had  experienced, 
not  yet  thonmghly  purified.  This  purification 
was  now  to  take  place ;  for  from  this  time  he  ap- 

fears  as  the  bearer  of  the  patriarchate,  though 
saac  still  lived  fur  some  time  yet  God  again 
gave  him  a  token  of  his  grace;  for,  on  re-en- 
tering the  holy  land,  the  angels  of  God  appeared 
to  him  as  an  assurance  of  the  protection  of 
which  he  felt^in  need  of  against  Esau  (Gen.  32). 
The  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Esau,  who  was  ap- 

S reaching  with  400  men, apparently  with  hostile 
esign,  terrified  Jacob  deeply,  hut  also  became 
the  means  of  his  inward  renewal.    Thus  the 
most  important  relation  of  his  life,  that  to 
Esau,  against  whom  his  sinfulness  had  come  to 
ita  outward  expression,  was  now  also  to  be- 
come the  means  of  hia  repentance.    In  an  hum- 
ble, fervent  prayer,  which,  as  characteristic  of 
this    inward    turning-point   of   his    life,   has 
been  thought  worthy  of  record  (32 :  10-13),  he 
poured  out  his  heart  to  Jehovah :  he  then  sends 
presents  to  Esau    (v.  14-22),  put  his  family 
across  the  Jabbok  during  the  niKht,but  he  him- 
self stayed  behind  (v.  23-25).  This  nightly  soli- 
tude of  Jacob  had  its  inward  meaning  in  conuec- 
Uon  with  the  other  cTents :  he  intended  to  speak 
out  his  whole  soul  before  God,  since  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  sense  of  hia  sin  and  guilt 
against  his  brother.     He  felt  that  not  only 
£au,  but  God  himself  opposed  him ;  and  that  be 
must  first  be  reconciled  with  God,  before  he  could 
be  reconciled  with  Esau.    God  now  really  ap- 
peared to  him  in  bodily  form.  Before  this,  when 
mere  outward  protection  had  been  needed,  mere 
angels  had  appeared  to  Jacob ;  now,  when  the 
inward  life  of  faith  is  the  point  in  question, 
God  himself  meets  him.    The  angels  appear  as 
friends,  but  God  appears  to   him  as  still  an 
enemy  whom    he    must  yet  overcome;   over 
against  the  world  the  elect  of  God  is  secure, 
but  as  regards  his  own  sin  he  must  yet  wrestle 
with  God  in  a  penitential  agony.    Even  though 
Jacob  did   not,  perhaps,  at   once  know  the 
man    who    wrestled    with    him,    nevertheleas 
the  thoughts  with  which  his  entire  soul  was 
filled  soon   taught  him  who  he  was;  this  he 
also  signified  by  the  blessing  which  he  craved, 
and  by  the  name  Poiel  which  ho  afterwards 
gave  to  the  place.     Jacob,  therefore,  really 
met  God  as  his  enemy,  whose  anger  he  has 
excited  bv  his  sins ;  he  wrestled  with  an  angry 
God,  until  he  converted  bis  anger  into  a  bless- 
ing;   for  whilst    he  wrestled    outwardly,  he 
prayed  and  wept  inwardly  (IIos.  12:  4--5 ;  Col. 
4 :  12 ;  Rom.  15  :  30).    This  is  the  key  of  the 
entire  scene.    Wrestling  in  penitence  and  faith, 
Jacob  overcame  the  anger  of  God.     But  God 
disjointed  Jacob's  thigh,  as  a  momorial  of  his 
crushed  natural  man.    Jacob,  however,  once 
more  received  from  God  himself  the  blessing 
which  he  had  formerly  usurped ;  and  the  new 
name  of  Israel,  as  a  sign  that  he  had  van* 
qaished  the  anger  of  Qod  and  man  (Esau).   At 


the  break  of  day  Jacob  bad  bcoome  a  iwwms: 
the  result  of  the  straggle  waa,  that  by  the  o^ 
moat  eifort  of  the  sonfjacob  waa  broofEht  into 
the  relation  to  God,  which  Abraham  had  foiw 
merl:^  held  (B.  Banr,  Rel.  des  A.  T..  I.,  p.  101). 
Nothing  in  the  text  jnstifiea  oa  in  relernnfr,  as 
is  done  by  some,  the  scene  to  the  aphere  of  mere 
internal  vision  ;  nor  in  dividing  it  into  two  dia- 
tinct  parts,  making  the  wrestling    to   be  an 
*'  image  of  the  perverseness  of  Jacob's  fomer 
life,"  and  of  the  ineffectual  atroirgle  of  God 
with  his  ainftti  nature ;  and  his  prayiof^  to  be  the 
turning-point  of  hia  renewal. — Jacob  moon  after 
discovered  that  Esau's  anger  waa  also  oTereome, 
for  the  brothers  met  in  peace.     Aftt^r  a  short 
sojourn    at   Succoth,  Jacob   made   his    abode 
near  Schechem  (ch.  33,  comp.  John  4:5,  etc.)- 
He  had  now  to  make  a  series  of  aad  experieocei 
in  his  family,  which  tried  his  faith,  bat  also  anew 
revealed  to  him  the  favor  of  God.    The  Tialation 
of  his  dantrhter  by  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sche- 
chem is  followed  by  the  horrid  Tengeance  of 
Simeon  and  Levi  (ch.  34).    Being  thus  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  Jacob,  at  the  com- 
mand ofGod,  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  pnrged 
his  household  of  the  strange  gods  whieh  they 
had  brought  from  Mesopotamia  (ch.  31 :  19.  30, 
etc,),  or  had  adopted  in  Canaan  (34 : 1,  9.  16, 
29 ;  35 : 1-8).    To  reward  this  fidelity  and  to 

Srepare  him  for  the  loas  of  hia  belovedT  Rachel, 
iod  again  appeared  to  him  at  Bethel,  renewing 
the  name  of  Israel,  and  the  patriarchal  pro- 
mise;  thereupon  Jacob  also  renewed  the  name 
of  Bethel   (v.  9-15).    Journeying   sooth  ward, 
Rachel  died  near  Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  when 
she  had  given  birth  to  Benjamin.     Flis  sorrow 
was  increased  by  the  violation  of  his  concubine 
by  bis  son  Reuben  (v.  22).  Thus,  at  once  blessed 
and  bowed  with  grieC  Jacob  returned    to  his 
father  at  Hebron.    Soon  af^r  Isaac  died,  and 
Jacob  now  became  patriarch  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word.    This  event  is  solemnly  in- 
troduced by  the  enumeration  of  Jaoob'a  12  sons 
(y.  23-9).    Since  Jacob  was  bom  in  the  GOth 
year  of  his  father  (25 :  26).  he  waa  1^  years 
old  at  his  father's  death ;  and  since  Joseph  was 
bom  in  the  91st  year  of  Jacob,  be  was  already 
29  years  old  at  the  death  of  Isaac,  and  was  there- 
fore already  in  the  last  year  of  his  Egyptian 
captivity  UBaumgarien,  theol.  Comm.  z.  Pent. 
I.,  298). — The  partiality  shown  to  Joseph  by  Ja- 
cob (37 :  3, 4),  WHS  again  followed  by  ita  proper 
punishment  in  the  supposed  death  of  his  farorite 
(ch.  37).     But  this  calamity  was  proyidentially 
converted   into  a  blessing  (50:20).     Joseph 
having  attained  to  high  honors  in  Egypt,  not 
only  preserved  his  family  in  time  of  famine, 
but  also  removed  them  to  Egypt,  where  it  was 
to  grow  up  into  a  nation,  and  learn  civilisation, 
so  that  afterwards  under  Moses  it  might  achieve 
its  independence.  —  4.  Thus  Jacob  spent  th« 
evening  of  his  life  in  Egypt.    This  last  era  ia 
his  life  is  signalized  by  a  vision,  in  which  God 
sanctions  his  removal  to  Egypt,  and  promiaes  hts 
blessing  (ch.  46  : 1,  etc.).     He  arrived  in  Egypt 
in  his  130th  year  (ch.  47 : 9),  blessed  Phaiaoh  to 
whom  he  was  presented,  and  obtained  from  him 
Goshen  aa  his  abode   {ch.   46:28;   47:12). 
Here  the  patriarch  lived  19  years  (ch.  47 :  27, 
28).    When  he  felt  hia  death  approaching,  be 
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caused  Joseph  to  swear  that  he  woald  bury  him 
in  ths  fnuiilj  burial-place  in  Canaan  (47 :  29- 
31).  To  reward  Joseph  for  his  great  services  to 
the  family,  he  adopted  his  two  eldest  sons; 
giving  a  preference  to  Ephraim  the  younger, 
above  Manasseh  (ch.  48).  lie  now  propheti- 
cally blessed  his  twelve  sons  (ch.  49),  describing 
in  poetic  language  the  character,  name,  past 
life,  and  future  history  of  each.    The  right  of 

Srimogeniture  was  transferred  to  Judah,  since 
Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  have  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  it  by  their  misdeeds.  Judah 
was  therefore  made  the  prince  among  his  breth- 
ren, and  bearer  of  the  promises.  In  this  wa^  Ja- 
cob was  made  worthy  of  bringing  the  Messianic 
promises  a  step  farther;  for  be  predicted  the 
reigning  tribe,  and  a  kingdom  of  Israel  under 
the  sceptre  of  Judah,  which  was  never  to  end 
(see  concerning  this  debated  passage,  tbeComm. 
on  Gen.  by  Tuck,  Knobd,  Baum<farteu,  DdiUsch, 
etc. ;  but  especially  the  work  of  Diesiel,  der  Se- 
gm  Jacobs,  the  latest  researches  oi  Hengtienberg, 
Chritttol.  des  A.  T.,  2d  ed.,  I.,  p.  64-104.  Kurtz, 
Gesch.  des  A.  B.,  I.,  2d  ed..  p.  314-338 ;  II., 
p.  546-563.  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  II.,  2, 
p.  480).  —  Concerning  the  ^nuineness  of  the 
blossinK  of  Jacob,  see,  besides  Diestd,  espe- 
cially KuHz,  I.,  p.  331-338.— When  Jacobdied, 
Joseph  caused  nim  to  be  embalmed  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  be  buried  with  much  pomp 
And  lamentation  in  the  cave  of  Macphelah.— 
Literature:  Tach,  Knobel,  JSwald,  bM.  Real- 
vdrterb,,  Roos,  Bantngarten,  Dditzsch,  Kurtz, 
Hengstenberg,  Beitr.  zUr  Etnl.  ins  A.  T.,  2d  and 
3d  vol.,  Heim,  Bibelstunden,  TutUingen,  1845. 

AuBSRLBN. — Reinecke, 
Jaeobitdtf  is  the  name  under  which,  after 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  the  Syrian  and 
sometimes  also  the  Egyptian  Monophysites  are 
known.  To  the  Monophysites,  or  the  Eutycbiar 
nizing  party,  which  arose  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century  (see  Art.  Eutychianxsm,  Epht- 
tus,  ChcUcedon,  VLnd  Monophysites),,  belong  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  the  Copts,  Abyssintans,  and 
Armenians.  These  four  churches  are  distinct 
only  in  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  several 
unimportant  rites,  whilst  they  agree  in  all  im- 

Eortnnt  matters  of  doctrine.  The  first  three 
ave  a  still  closer  connection  with  each  other, 
since  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  Church  has 
always  been  dependent  upon  the  Coptic;  and 
since  the  patriarchs  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  and 
Cnptfl  were  accustomed  npon  assuming  their 
office  to  recognize  each  other  by  sending  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  form  of  an  ^istola  syno' 
diea  (see  Renaddot,  lilurg,  orient.  coUect,,  T.  I., 
p.  254,  335,  432.  Absevaki,  bibl.  or,,  T.  II., 
p.  126,  363,  and  diss,  de  Monoph.  J  III.).  The 
Monophysite  doctrine  had  been  spread  among 
the  Syrians,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperors 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  especially  by  Xenajas,  B. 
of  Mabug,  P.  Fullo,  and  Severus,  F.  of  Antioch. 
Under  Justin  I.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  largo 
number  of  Syrian  bishops  had  been  exiled,  since 
they  refused  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  During  the  distress 
some  Monophysite  priests,  held  in  durance  at 
Constantinople,  found  in  the  presbyter  Jixcob 
Barddal  the  man  who  could  restore  their  cause. 
Ila  Aooomplished  their  ezpectatioo.    Elevated 


by  them  to  the  dignity  of  an  odcamenical  Metro^ 
politan,  he  hastened  from  place  to  place  through 
Asia    Minor,   clothed    in    beggar's   garb  and 
shrinking  from   no  toil;  and  encouraged  the 
faithful,    established    congregations,   and    ap* 
pointed  everywhere  bishops,  presbyters    and 
deacons.     At  that  time  Maris,  B.  of  Singar, 
was  the  only  Monophysite  bishop  who  was  still 
in  office.     Through  the  efforts  of  Jacob  their 
number  again   increased    to    nearly   100,000, 
whence  they  called  themselves  /aco6i<f».— Jacob 
was  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  monastery  of 
Phasilta,   near  Nisibis,  and,  after  541,   B.  of 
Edessa  (JMem.   II.,  332).      From  that  time 
until  his  death,  in  578,  are  37  years.    From 
the  mean  elotbing  in  which  he  passed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  party  through  the  East,  he  received 
the  surname  of  Barddai;  sometimes  al^o  Zan- 
zalus,  (rfwfJoXof).    Jacob  supported  Sergios, 
elected  patriarch  by  the  Monophysites  after  the 
death  of  Severus,  against  the  Cath.  patriarch, 
Ephraem  of  Amid ;  and  after  the  death  of  Ser- 
gius  he  himself  inducted  Paul  as  patriarch, 
whilst  Athanasius  was  the  Catholic  successor 
(see  Dionys,  Telmahr.  chron.  in  Assem.  I.,  424 ; 
also  BarhOrr.,  II.,  331).    Of  literary  labors  Ja- 
cob  has  left  little  or  nothing.     An  Anaphora 
attributed  to  him  has  been  translated  i«to  Latin 
by  Renaudot  (Liturg,  or.  collect.,  T.  II..  p.  333). 
An   Arabic  work    on    the  Jacobite  doctrines 
attributed  to  him,  which  the  Maronites,  Abr. 
Echellensis  (in  Eutych.  vindic,  P.  II.,  p.  280, 
283),  and  Nairon  (Euopolia,  p.  28.  29,  35,  41, 
and  diss,  de   Maron.,   p.  21,  38,  39)  mention 
under  the  title  of  Catechesis,  as  also  an  appen- 
dix to  it  and  a  homily,  have  been  justly  denied 
to  be  his  by  Assemani. — It  was  from  this  Jacob 
that  the  Jacobites  received  their  name.     At 
t(mes  they  are  also  called  Severians,  Dioscu- 
rians,  Eutychians,  and  Theodosians.    We  are 
limited   here  to  the  Jacobites    in    the  more 
restricted  sense,  vis. :  the  <S';^an  Jacobites,  who 
dwelt  in  Syria  proper,  in   Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia. — ^The  distinctive  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Jacobites  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Monophysites.    1.  They  teach  a  single  nature 
in  Christ,  which  arose  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  divine  and  human  (ex  duabus  naturis,  tion 
in  duabus).    Hence  they  are  often  charged  with 
doeetism.    But  the  later  Jacobites,  as  also  the 
Copts,  Abyssinians  and  Armenians,  say  that 
Christ,  even  after  the  incarnation  and  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  had  retained  a  true  human 
as  well  as  divine  nature.     They  also  add; 
"  Christum  non  modo  ex  duabus  naiuris  compost- 
turn  fuisse,  sed  etiam  ex  duabus  personis."    That 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son,  is  de- 
nied by  Aanajas:  the  Syrian  Church,  however, 
remained  wholly  unaffected  by  the  controversy 
concerning  the  **filiogue."    The  prevalent  ex- 
pression among  them  is :  S.  S,  procedit  a  Pat  re 
et  accipii  a  Filio.-^2.  They  reject  the  conclu 
sinns  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  recog« 
nize,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  Synod  of 
Ephesus. — 3.  As  teachers  or  saints  the^  regard 
Jacob  of  Sarug,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Dioscurus. 
Severus,  P.  Fullo,  and  Jacob  Bar&dal ;  they  re- 
ject Eutyches. — 4.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
made  use  of  leavened  bread.    They  differ  from 
the  Copts  ta  mixing,  like  the  Nestoriaas,  some 
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Mlt  and  oil  with  the  bread.    The  latter  most 
also  be  freshly  baked,  ;niiiu  ouotidianus,  as  they 
eall  it    The  Jaeobito  teachers  also  asserted 
that  the  number  of  wafers  should  always  be  an 
odd  one,  exoept  the  number  2,  which  also  was 
mllowed.^5.  They  always  make  the  sign  of  the 
eross  with  only  one  finger. — 6.  The  election  of 
bishops  and  patriarchs  was  often  made  by  the 
lot     Image  and  saint  worship,  especially  that 
of  Mary,  they  adopted  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches.    Some  Catholic  authors  try  to 
burden  them  with  as  many  heresies  as  possible ; 
whilst  others,  such  as  Renaudot  and  Assemani, 
treat  them  with  great  liberality.— The  PaJtriarck 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  is  styled  "  Patr.  of  An- 
tioch,"  since  the  succession  is  derived  from  Se- 
Terus  Antioohus.    But  since  the  Jacobites,  as 
being  heretics,  were  never  tolerated  at  Antiooh 
by  the  Greeks,  their  patriarchs  always  resided 
in  other  cities  and  monasteries,  especially  at 
Amid  (Dinrbekr),  until,  in  1166,  the  monastery 
of  St  Ananias,  called  Deiru-»-SA'farftni,  near  the 
City  of  Mardin,  became  for  a  long  time  their 
permanent  residence.   During  the  great  schism, 
which  lasted  from  1364  to  1494,  the  legitimate 
patriarch  continued  to  reside  at  Mftrdin.  the 
Cicilian  at  Sis,  the  "  Syrian"  at  the  monastery 
of  Barsumna,  near  Malatja,  and  the  Patr.  of 
Tor-Abdtn   in  the  monastery  of  St  Jacob  at 
3alach.    After  the  16th  century  the  residence 
of  the  patriarch  was  mostly  at  Caranist  t.e.. 
Amid.    The  see  of  the  B.  of  Antioch  adjoined 
at  Artsch,  on  the  boundary  between  Palestine 
and  Bgypt,  that  of  the  Coptic  P.  of  Alexandria ; 
concerning  Jerusalem  the  two  were  in  dispute : 


are  enomerated  by  A99emani  (T.  II.,  dus.  it  Ik 
noph,,  I  X.).     The  monks  do  not  belong  to  th< 
clergy,  though  bishops  sre  always  elected  fnm 
their  number.     The  rnrions  Liturgies  used  by 
the  Jacobites  have  been  translated  by  Rtumiii 
(LU,  w.  colUei,, T.  II.,  1716, 4to.)  into  Latin.  Ttic 
first  of  them,  both  extant  in  the  Greek  and  als» 
used  by  the  orthmiox,  is  ascribed  to  James,  tbe 
brother  of  the  Lord.    The  Mistale  Chaldmcfm 
ad  MS.  eeel.  MaronHamm,  published  at  Rome,  in 
1592,  is  also  Jacobite,  though  somewhat  acems* 
modated  to  the  sense  of  the  Papacy. — Dsritii; 
ils  most  flourishing  period  the  Jacobite  Church 
possessed  many  distinguished  men.    Its  aothem 
are  given  by  Auemani  in  his  BMioiJk.  crietdalu. 
The  most  distinguished  are /oAn,  B.  of  Asia  (pe« 
Art) ;  T^masof  Harke) ;  Jacob  of  £deasa:  pstr. 
Dionytiui;  John.  B.  of  Dara ;  Mnee  Bar-Ktphs: 
Dionysius  Bar-Sal tbi,  B.  of  Amid ;  Jacob,  B.  of 
Tagrit;    and  especially    Gregoriut   Jbfti/ang 
Barhebrcewt  (see  Art.). — Amongst  the  Easteni 
emperors,  Zeno  and  Anastasius  alone  had  fa- 
vored the  Jacobites.    Justinian's  eSoru  to  re- 
unite them  with  the  Church  were  unsocce^sfol. 
Under  the  later  emperors,  as  well  as  under  tbe 
Mahometan  supremacy,  the   Syrian  Jacobites 
were  much  persecuted,  whilst  their  Egyptian 
brethren  were  much  more  favorably  situated 

i  Astern.,  T.  II.,  diss,  de  Monftpk,,  {  TIL). 
>oring  the  age  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-^) 
their  entire  number  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  sjid 
Babylonia  was  reduced  to  50,000,  most  of  whom 
were  poor  inhabitants  of  villages.  Subordinate 
to  the  patriarch  were  five  metropolitan  bishofM 
and   six   bishops.     In  1740  Poeoke  found  in 


in  later  times  the  city  possessed  both  a  Coptic   Damascus,  among  20,000  Christians,  only  200 
and  a  Syrian  Jacobite  patriarch.    Subordinate    t--_u:..^-.  »..-i^..^r —  :_ioi/! ^.JroMn 

to  the  patriarch  was  the  head  of  the  more  east- 
ern Jacobites,  the  Primas  OrienUs,  called  aMo 
the  Maphrian  or  Fructifier,  with  reference  to 
his  office  of  ordaining  bishops  and  confirming 
the  patriarch  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Sub- 
ject to  him  were  the  Jacobites  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  rest  of 
Mesopotamia,  as  also  Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia,  were  subject  to 
the  patriarch.  The  first  Maphrian,  ordained 
by  Jacob  Bar&dal,  was  Achuaemes.  liis  seat 
at  present  is  Mosul,  but  his  office  has  become 
merely  titulan.  An  election  and  ordination  of 
a  new  patriarch  may  take  place  whenever  the 
Maphrian,  as  president,  and  twelve  bishops,  to 
whom  tbe  votes  of  the  other  bishops  must  have 
been  delegated,  are  assembled.  A  Maphrian 
can  be  elected  only  in  the  presence  of  the  patri- 
arch. In  doubtful  elections  recourse  is  had  to 
the  lot.  After  878  the  patriarch  elect  often 
assumed  a  new  name ;  but  since  the  14th  cent 
the  name  Ignatius  became  the  permanent  one. 
The  patriarchs  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  are 
enumerated  in  Barhebneus'  Syr.  Chronicle  and 
its  continuation  (in  Assxx.,  bibl,  or.,  II.,  321- 
386).  Assemani  (bibl.  or.,  II.,  diss.de  Monoph. 
i  X.)  describes  the  Ordines  and  induction  into 
office.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ordain  a  married 
man  as  deacon  or  presbyter,  though  it  is  not 
allowed  to  contract  marriage  after  ordination ; 
if  this  should  take  place,  the  offender  is  de- 

fraded  to  the  laity.    Monastioism  was  always 
ighly  esteemed.    The  most  noted  monasteries 


Jacobites ;  Buckingham,  in  1816,  speaks  of  2000 
Jacobites  among  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  Ms^ 
din,  near  which  he  found  two  Jacob,  monaste- 
ries. Their  number  varies  but  little,  perhaps, 
at  the  present  time.  In  Syria,  accordine  to 
Robinson,  their  number  is  very  small.  Their 
largest  congregation  seems  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Sadad. — Since  the  14th  century  various  thMgh 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  unite  them 
with  the  Rom.  Church.  Moro  successful  were, 
in  the  17  th  cent,  the  labors  of  Achigisn,  who 
afterwards  became  the  patriarch  of  the  Cstb. 
party.  His  successor  was  Peter  (Ignatioi 
XXY.) ;  who,  however,  was  exiled  by  the  oppo- 
sition. At  a  subsequent  period  the  work  mis 
resumed,  so  that  for  a  considerable  time  olreodv 
a  patriarch  of  the  Papal  Jacobites  has  resided 
at  Ilaleb.  But  the  Syrian  Ci&tholica  at  Dtnss- 
ous  and  Rasheia  have  only  quite  lately  become 
united  with  Rome.  On  Mt  Lebanon  there  are 
several  small  monasteries  inhabited  by  Romss 
Jacobite  monks  (Robinson's  Palest,  vol.  3.) 

£.  RoBDiGXR. — Reinecke. 
Jacob  YOn  Mies,  called  JacobeUus  (Boh^ 
mi  an,  Ja^au6e/),  on  account  of  his  small  stature, 
was  one  of  the  principal  originators  of  tbe  con- 
troversy which  prevailed  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  respecting  tl» 
reintroduction  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  years.  Bors  at 
Misa,  in  Bohemia,  he  studied  at  Prague,  n- 
oeiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  IJ^ 
same  time  with  Hos,  and  then  obtained  ^ 
charge  of  a  parish  at  Trina.    Alienrardi  b> 
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was  called  to  Pragae,  where  he  was  Aral*  uta- 
tioned  ai  the  Oburob  of  St.  Michael,  hut  eren- 
tually    became    prencber    in    the    Bethlehem 
Chapel.      The  opinions  expresned   by  fotrus 
Dresden  sis,  induced  Jacob  Ton  Miee  to  examine 
the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  scrip- 
tural and  ecclesiastical  point  of  Tiew,  and  ne 
arrVyed  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  wns  contrary  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  custom  of  the  early  Church. 
In  1414  he  be^n  fearlessly  to  promulgate  his 
▼lews,  by  means  of  sermons  and  public  disputa- 
tians,  and  practised,  in  the  Communion,  what 
he  taught.     Many  of  the  derfcr  followed  his 
example  ;  others,  with  the  arohbtshop  at  their 
head,  strongly  opposed   him.     Hue,  who  was 
at  Constance,  emphaticallv  sustained  Jacobellus. 
The  controTcrsy  was  continued  by  publications, 
of  which  the  most  important,  written  by  Ja- 
cobellus, \rere:    DemonstraHo   per    iesiimonia 
Mcripiurce  patrum  aiqtte  doctontm  communica" 
tionern  calicis  in  plebe  Christiana  esse  necessariam 
(in  y.  d.  llardt,  T.  III.,  p.  804,  sqq.) ;  and  De 
remanenlia  panis  post  consecrationem,  in  which 
he  poHitiyely  denied  the  transubstnntiation  of 
the  bread.     In  1415  (June  15)  the  Council  of 
Constance  issued  it8  Decretum  contra  ccmmunir 
onen%  sub  utramte  et  contra  Jacobum  de  Misa. 
Jacobellus  replied  to  this  decree,  and  the  con- 
troversy increased.    In  spite  of  its  bitterness, 
he  remained  in  his  office.    With  the  exception 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  doc- 
trines agreed  with  those  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  he  even  defended  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory against  the  Waldenses.   He  died  at  Prague, 
in  1429.  Comp.  J  C.  Martini,  Diss,  de  J.  de  M., 
&c..  Altdnrf,  1753  ;  Schrockh.  Ch.  Hist.,  Th.  33, 
p.  330  ;  Slc.         Neu decker. — De  Schweiniiz, 

Jacob's  Well,  so  cnlled  because  dug  by  Ja- 
cob (in  the  land  he  bought  near  Sichem  (Gen. 
33  :  19  :  LXX.  48  :  22 ;  Joshua  24 :  32.  Cf.  John 
4 :  5,  etc).     It  is  still  pointed  out  under  the  old 
name  (also  called  The  well  of  the  Samaritan  by 
Christians).     It  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  near  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Gerisim,  at  the  opening  of  the  val- 
ley»  on  the  highway  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  East  of  the  present  Ka- 
bul us.     Maundrell,  (Journ.,  62,  kc.)  says  it  is 
105  feet  deep ;   Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  II., 
54,  etc.),  more  correctly, 75  feet,  covered  with  a 
stone  arch,  and  closed  with  one  or  two  large 
stones.     It  contained  **  living"  (fresh,  not  rain) 
water,  but  Robinson  and  Wilson  found  it  dry. 
The  spring  was  probably  closed  up  or  exhausted. 
It  bears  evident  marks  of  high  antiquity ;  near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  nn  old  church,  which  the 
Crusaders,  already,  found  fallen  down.    Not 
only  modem  Samaritans,  but  a  tradition  reach- 
ing to  the  4th  cent.,  attest  the  identity  of  this 
place  (Itin,  Burdiff.f  p.  276,  sq,  ed.  Parthey  ;  p, 
587,  ed.  Wesseling).    Jacob  dug  this  well  in  a 
region  well  furnished  with  water,  that  he  might 
have  undisputed  right  to  it  (Gen.  26 :  19,  &c.). 
The  •*  Christian  in  Palestine"  in  plate  27,  fui^ 
nishes  a  view  of  the  place. — (See  Robinson^  Pa- 
lest.;   Bitter,  Erdk.,  XVI.,  654,  etc.;  among 
older  writers  only  Hamelsveld,  bibl.  Geogr.,  II., 

396,  &C.).  RUETSCHI.» 

Jacob!  (Passatanti),  a  Dominican,  of  noble 
parentage,  in  Florence.     He  was  distinguished 


in  the  14th  cent,  as  a  pnlpit  orator,  and  religions 
author.  Most  noted  is  his  '*  Lo  specchio  di  vera 
penitenxia"  (Flor.,  1495, 1585 ;  Ven.,  1581 ;  Flor., 
1681).  first  written  in  Latin,  in  elegant  style.— 
(Cf.  Maffei,  storia  delta  litierai.  itaL,  Mil,,  1825, 
I.,  229-31 ;  Script  Ord.  Praed,,  I.,  645).  He 
died  in  Florence,  June  15,  1357. 

Th.  Pressel.* 

Jacoponi  da  Todi,  a  Franciscan  of  the  13th 
cent.,  distinguished  by  his  spiritual  songs. 
After  having  become  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  he 
was  led,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religions  life.  His  eccentric 
and  indecent  manner  of  displaying  his  humility, 
b^  exposinj^  himself  to  ridicule,  made  the  Fran- 
ciscans hesitate  to  receive  him.  But  a  poem  on 
contempt  of  the  world  satisfied  them  of  his 
sanity.  He  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Stabat  Mater."  He  died  Dec.  25, 1306.  (Cf. 
Wadding,  Annal.  Min.  (Rom.,  1733),  V.,  407, 
etc.;  Raderi,  Viridarium  Sanctorum), 

Th.  Pressel.* 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.  When 
Si  sera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  King  of  Hasor, 
was  vanquished  by  Barak,  and  in  his  flight  was 
invited  by  Jael  to  take  refuge  in  her  tent,  to 
which  a  strange  man  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  admitted,  she  put  him  to  death  (Judges  4 : 
17,  &e,),  as  a  national  foe,  against  whom,  in  time 
of  war,  such  treachery  was  thought  allowable 
(Judges  5 :  24,  etc.  Bertheau  on  the  passage. 
^i«iW,Gesch.Isr.,  II.,  1,  p.267,,381  (1.  Ansg.).) 

RiJetschi.* 

Jair  (in  the  N.  T..  Mark  5 :  22.  'Io«poO  is 
called,  Numb.  32 :  41,  a  son  of  Manasseh,  who 
took  the  tent  villages  of  Gilead,  and  called  them 
Havoth-Juir.  But  the  sons  of  Machir,  another 
son  of  Manasseh,  had  previously  taken  Gilead 
itself  (39,  40),  and  Nobah,  who  may  likewise 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  com- 
pleted the  conquest  (42).  From  Deut.  3:14, 
we  learn  that  these  villages  of  Jair  were  in  Ba- 
shan,  and  from  Joshua  13 :  30,  that  they  were  60 
in  number,  and  might  be  called  cities  (cf.  1 
Kings  4 :  13 ;  1  Chron.  2 :  21-23).  In  1  Chron. 
2 :  23,  we  learn  that  this  district  was  retaken  by 
the  Geshurites  and  Arameans.  Hence  we  must 
presume  that  30  of  the  cities,  of  which  Segub 
held  23,  were  subseqaently  retaken.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  Judge,  2)  Jair,  who  of 
course  may  have  borne  the  same  name  as  his 
ancestor  (Judges  10:3,  etc.),  held  these  30 
cities,  whether  he  obtained  them  by  conquest  or 
inheritance ;  1  Chron.  2 :  23,  implies  the  former 
supposition.  If  then,  Jair,  the  Judge,  or  his 
father,  took  30  of  these  towns  from  the  Gesh- 
urites  or  Arameans,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  David  restored  the  rest  to  Israel 
(2  Sam.  8 : 3-6).  Hence  under  Solomon  we 
find  60  cities  with  walls  and  gates.  Thus  the 
whole  matter  is  based  upon  plain  historical 
facts.  For  it  is  well  known  that  Israel  lost 
many  places  taken  under  Moses,  which  were 
subsequently  reconquered,  even  though  such 
reconquests  are  not  always  explicitly  stated.-^) 
Another  Jair  was  Mordecai's  father,  Esther  2 : 
5. — 4)  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life  (Mark  5:22; 
Luke  8 :  41 ;  Cf.  Matth.  9 :  18).  The  declaration 
of  Jesus  implies  that  death  had  not  fully  set  in, 
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ftlthoQKb,  bat  for  his  tnterrenUon,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place.  The  ease  iihowa  that 
Jeeue  never  took  advantage  of  mere  appearances. 

Vaihinobr.* 
James  m  the  New  TentametU.    The  N.  T. 
itself  knows  of  only  two  apostolical  men  of  this 
name,  vis.:  the  Apostles  James  the  Elder  and 
James  the  Less.    EccIesiuHcical  tradition,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  modern  theolo^,  have  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties ;  one  of  which  has  divided 
James   the  Less  into  two,  vii. :  the  Apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James  the  Just, 
the  brother  of  the  Ixird  ;  whilst  the  other  has 
maintained  the  identity  of   the  two.  *-  That 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  the  Elder,  and 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  the  Less,  were 
distinct,  is  evident  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
apo9tle8    (Matth.   10:2-4;    Mark  3:17,   18; 
Luke  6 :  14-15 ;  Acts  1 :  13).    James  the  Less, 
however  (*o  fiMpof,  Mark  15 :  40),  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus and  Mary  (Matth.  27  :  56 ;  Mark  15 :  40), 
appears  in  evangelical  and  apostolical  history, 
at  the  same  time  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord  (Matth. 
13  :  55 ;  Mark  6:3;  Onl.  1 :  19),  and  leader  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15  :  21) ;  in  Jo- 
sephus  (Ani.,  20,  3,  1)  as  brother  of  the  Lord 
with  the  surname  dwiuoratof,  and  in  llegesip- 
pus  (Euseb.,  H,  E.,  II.,  1)  with  the  surname 
6ftxaM$.    This  difference  of  name  seems  to  sug- 
gest a  difference  of  persons. — But  the  hypothesis 
which  has  really  made  a  third  James  of  James 
the  Just,  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  apocryphal 
and  legendary  interests.    As  regards  ^he  latter, 
it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Church  was  fond 
of  multiplying  the  names  of  saints.  As  instances 
take  the  names  of  John,  Mark,  Epaphras,  Luke, 
and  especially  Judas,  Lebbeus,  Thaddcus.     Ii\ 
the  duplication  of  James  the  apocryphal  interest 
was  most  prominent.     We  know  from  the  Cle- 
mentines that  the  Ebionites  strove  to  elevate 
the  authority  of  James,  as  being  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  above  that  of  all  the  other  apostles 
(see  the  Clement,  HomiL,  and  Credner's  tUnleii, 
in  das  N,  T.,  p.  575).  Already,  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  the  Jewish  Christians  called  him,  with 
emphasis,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  thrust 
him  forward  as  superior  in  authority  to  the 
other  afK)stles  (Qal.  1 :  17 .  2:9;  v.  12).    The 
duplication  became  complete  through  the  apo- 
cryphal gospel  of  Peter  (nee  Orig,  in  Matth,, 
T.  X.,  3),  and  the  apocryphal  Apostolical  con- 
stitutions (II.,  59,  in  the  ed.  of  Uellzen,  cap.  55). 
On  the  other  hand  three  highly  important  wit- 
nesses of  the  highest  antiquity  speak  in  favor 
of  the  identity  of  the  apostlo  and  J.  the  Just. 
Hegesippus  evidently  speaks  of  them  as  identi- 
cal (Euseb,,  H,  E,,  II.,  23 ;  comp.  Sehneeken^ 
burger^  Annot,  ad.  ep,  Jac,  p.  143) :  hta^tx^tM 

svpM>v  'ldx<4hi,  Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue,  trans- 
lates incorrectly,  *'  after  the  apostles  y'  Rufinus 
correctly,  **  with  the  apostles."  lie  assumed  the 
goverment  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  with  the 
apostles :  i, «.,  he  did  not  become  sole  bishop, 
but  the  co-operation  of  the  other  apostles  was. 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  understood.  As 
bishop  he  is  distinguished  from  the  apostles, 
although  he  still  continues  one  of  them.*— Con- 
-'v-ning  the  parentage  of  James,  Hegesippus 
'^.,  IV.,  22)  speaks  plainly.    Ue  says  that 


James  the  Jast  had  been  rocoeeded  at  bishop 
by  Simeon,  son  of  Gleopas,  who  was  descended 
from  the  same  onole  of  the  Lord,  and  that  all 
had  given  this  distinction  to  him  as  the  second 
relatiire  of  the  Lord.    According  to  Hegesiiipos, 
theni  James  the  Just  is  Jamen,  the  son  of  kV 
pheus.    The  second  witness,  Clemena,  of  Alex- 
andria, speaks  still  more  plainly  (Efis.^  II.,  1). 
After  his  resurrection  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Gnosis  to  James  the  Just,  to  John  and  Peter, 
who  communicated   it  to  the  other  apostles. 
Clemens  then  says  expressly:  there  were  two 
named  James,  vis.  :  the  Just,  who  was  thrown 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  another 
who  was  beheaded.     Add  to  this  the  testimony 
of  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matth.,  c.  17),  and  of  the 
Gospel  to   the  Hebrews,  according  to  which 
latter  Christ  appeared  afier  his  reanrrection  to 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.    This 
is  no  doubt  the  same  appearance  which  Pad 
mentions  (1  Cor.  15:7).     Thus  the  matter  of 
identity  stood  until  Eosebius  laid  the  fonnda- 
iion  for  the  distinction.    Eusebiua  seems  fre- 
quently to  hide  his  uncertainty  beneath  ohneu- 
rity.    He  is  thus  obscure  as  r«>gards  bis  opinion 
concerning  the  testimony  of  Clemens,  which  he 
quotes,  lib,,  II.,  1.     But  in  I.,  12,  he  evidently 
wishes  to  place  the  brother  of  the  Lord  among 
the  70  disciples.     This  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter ;  and  now,  af^er  he  had  spiiken  of  the 
vanoos  appearances  of  Christ  aAer  his  mor- 
rection,  ano  had  lastly  mentioned  that  to  James, 
he  adds :  cl(  6k  «cU  ojkof  tup  ^tfMfdvup  raiv  0ur^po( 
fM^tjt^Vt  diXXa  fMTv  xai  d^fX^r  j^. — Even  in  this 
passage  it  is  surprising  that  the  words  fta^Ctw, 
dxxa  fn^v  xa»  are  found  only  in  the  Codex  Re- 
gius (see  the  ed.  of  Heinirhen,  p.  76.     More  de- 
cisive is  the  passage  in  Comm.  ad  'Um  on  17 : 
5.      RoTHB,  Anfdnge,  I.,  p.  265).       However, 
after  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  legendary  tradi- 
tion becomes  more  prriminent.     The  words  of 
Cyril  of  Jerus.,  indeed.  »ou  roc;  dnoot^koLu  *oi 
'Ia»«3y  t?  rowri;;  y»j  ixxT^lai  irft^xoft^,  might 
still  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with   Acts  5 : 
29 :  *o  Tlit)iOf  xai  6i  aftoaoXoi.     With  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (de  resur.  Or.  II.)  and  Chrysostom  {Ihm. 
V,  in  Matth.)  the  distinction  becomes  still  more 
decided,   but  neither  of   them   has   historical 
grounds.     Gregory  has  no   weight  whatever, 
since  he  proceeds  from  the  false  premise  thst 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus  was  called  major  as 
apostle ;  and  that  the  other  was  no  apostle,  be- 
cause called  minor.    Chrysostom  proceeds  from 
the  ground  that  the  brother  of  the  Lord  for  a 
long  time  did  not  believe,  but  that  the  Aptistle 
James  believed ;  and  hence  they  were  different 
persons.     Bpiphanius  regarded  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  as  also  an   aptstle   (see  Hareji.  29, 
conir,  Naxordos,  comp.  Thbils,   Comm.  in  fp. 
Jac,  p.  37).    Jerome  contradicts   himself  («ee 
Natal,  Alexandria  H,  E.,  IV.,  pars,  1.,  p.  5S). 
Augustine  calls  the  B.  of  Jerusalem  apostle  also 
(conira  Creaconium,    Comp.  Euseb.,  by  Beini- 
chen,  the  note,  219].     Ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
therefore,  closes  with   a  decided  difference  of 
opinion,  though  not  with  a  decided  duplication 
of  James  the  Less.     After  the  Reformation  the 
question  is  resumed  in  the  interest  of  theology. 
According  to  Luther  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
of  James  is  "some  good,  pious  man."    Bat 
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ftlso  Grotiaa  and  Rich.  Simon  are  in  faTor  of  the 
digtinction ;  in  more  recent  times,  Herder,  Cle- 
men, Credner,  Sohaff,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Nied- 
ner,  Kern,  Winer,  Stier,  Rothe,  and  perhaps  a 
lar^e  majority  of  recent  theologians.    In  favor 
of  their  identity  are  Nntal.  Alexander,  Baronius, 
Lard  ner,  Pearnon,  Buddeas,  Baamgarten,  Sem- 
ler,  Gabler,  Eicbhorn,  Pott,  Hug,  Bertholdt, 
Guericke,    Schneoken burger,    Meier,     Steiger, 
Gieseler  (Eccl.  History),  and  Theile  (Camm. 
in  Ep.  Jac»,    Pr6Ug..t  p.  36) ;  so  also  Lange 
(Leb.  Jesu.,  II.,  Bd.,  p.  140.   Positive  Dogmat., 
p.  623  ;  Das  apost.  Zeitalt.,  I.,  189).    The  ques- 
tion has  been  especially  treated  by  Zaccaria, 
Pott,  Kern,  Demme,  Wieseler.     More  recently 
Ph.  Schaff  has  written  in  favor  of  making  a  die- 
tinctiun  (Das  Verhilltn.  des  Jae.,  Brud.d.  Herm. 
u.  Jac.  Alph.,  Berl.,  1842) ;   most  lately  in  his 
Gesch.  der  Christl.  Kirohe,  1  Bd.,  p.  311.    Mer- 
cersburg,  1851.     We  will  now  give  the  reasons 
for  making  the  distinction,  in  which  we  follow 
Winer.     I.James  Alphei  could  not — "since 
JesuR  had  a  brother  of  this  name,"  quad  trot 
demonstrandum— ^ he  called  without  confusion 
aSfX^f  'tov  xvpCav,  when  ho  was  a  mere  cousin 
[du't^ios].    The  usual  refutation  of  this  reason 
advances  two  points:  1,  the  more  exteniive  use 
of  the  word  brother  among  the  Hebrea's  for 
near  relationship  in  general ;  2,  the  expression 
in  the  Clementines,  hom,  II.,  35.:  'Iaxta0tf  ry 
X<;t^'rr(  ddffXttj^  fov  stipMNi.    But  it  must  rather 
be  shown   that  James  Alphei  was  really  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.    According  to  Hegeeippus 
(EuKeb.,  III.,  11)  Alphcus  Clopas  (Gleopas-Al- 
pheuM,  see  Art.),  the  father  of  Simeon,  second 
B.  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  brother  of  Joseph,  and 
hence  Simeon  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus.    The  wife 
of  thitf  Alpbeus  was  Mary,  who  is  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus;  for  Wieseler  hatf  shown  (in 
the  Slud.  «.  Kril.,  1840.  3,  p.  648)  that  John 
19 :  25,  should  be  read:  Now  there  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sis- 
ter (Salome) — Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.     The  sons  of  Alpbeus,  there- 
fore, are  really  only  step-cousins  of  the  Lord  on 
the  father's  side.     How  then  did  they  become 
his  brothers  ?    The  general  custom  of  the  Is- 
raeli tes  furnishes  the  simplest  hypothesis  (see 
John  19  :  26-7).     Cleopas  had  died  ;  Joseph, 
the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  was  (according  to  Ile- 
gesippus,  Eujieb,,  III.,  11)  his  brother;  he  now 
became  the  foster-father  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas 
also ;  and  henceforth  the  families  of  Joseph  and 
of  Alpbeus — the  other  Mary,  therefore,  and  her 
sons,  James  and  Joses,  Simon  and  Judas,  be- 
sides several  daughters — formed  a  single  family 
(Matth.  13  :  35  ;  Mark  6:3).    After  Joseph  had 
also  died,  the  older  brothers  of  Jesus,  especially 
James,  who  very  probably  were  older  than 
Jesus,  assumed  the  government  of  the  family 
(Mark  3:31;  John  7:3).     In  this  way  the 
sons  of  Alpheus  became,  according  to  Jewish 
law,    the    brothers    of  Jesus.    According    to 
Schnecken burger's  hypothesis,  on    the  other 
hand,  the  mother  of  Jesus  removed,  after  the 
early  death  of  Joseph,  to  the  house  of  her  sister, 
the  wife  of  Alpheus.    We  must,  however,  even 
in  this  case,  suppose  an  adoption  to  have  taken 
place.    But  we  know  that  Joseph  was  still  | 


living  when  Jeans  was  twelve  yearn  old,  and 
perhaps  a  considerable  time  thereafter.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  kind  of  Alpheus  (Cleopas 
in  Luke  24 :  18,  is  evidently  a  different  person). 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  both  families 
were  united  in  the  house  of  Joseph.  —  2.  "The 
oldest  tradition  regards  James  the  brother  of 
Jesus  as  not  an  apostle."  We  have  seen  that 
the  scope  of  this  tradition  really  proves  the  op- 

Sosite. — 3.  "  In  the  superscription  of  the  Ep.  of 
ames  the  aj^stle  calls  himself  only  >fov  so* 
1^0ov  Xp«<rrov  dovxof.  An  apostle  would  not 
have  done  this."  And  yei  Paul  calls  himself 
thus  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  and  John  in 
the  two  lesser  epistles  calls  himself  merely 
9Cpia3vtfpof.  The  apostles  often  call  themselves 
6ovXof  Mft  ano&etOMf,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  what 
M^  means  above.  But  for  James,  whose  apos- 
tolical office  had  passed  over  into  the  episcopal, 
it  was  most  proper  to  designate  his  position 
with  this  single  word,  which  denoted  at  once 
the  apostle  and  bishop ;  and  the  more  proper, 
since  he  wrote  to  Jewish  Christians,  whom  he 
wished  to  warn  against  apostasy. — 4.  "John, 
in  c.  7  :  5,  assures  us  that  the  aitx^  of  Jesus 
did  not  believe  in  him  (as  Messias?  ?)  at  a  time 
when  James  Alphei  bad  already  become  an 
apostle.  And  yet,  according  to  Mark  3:31, 
the  brothers  manifest  merely  such  an  unbelief, 
as  that  in  which  Mary  participated.  Their  un- 
belief (John  7 :  3)  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Peter  (Matth.  16 :  23)  and  of  Thomas  (John 
20 :  26) ;  which  did  not  reject  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  but  was  merely  a  want  of  hearty  con- 
fidence, resignation,  and  obedience,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  the  disciples,  and  at  times  even  to 
his  mother,  to  understand  the  path  of  suffering 
and  obscurity  which  Jesns  followed.  His 
brothers  wished  that  he  should  at  once,  and 
publicly  in  Jernsalem,  unfold  his  work.  If 
they  had  not  been  sincere  in  this,  we  would  be 
forced  to  regard  them  as  scoffers ;  but  of  this 
we  have  not  the  faintest  intimation. — 5.  In  Acts 
1 :  13,  14,  the  d5fX^  tw  *Iimov  are  mentioned 
besides  the  apostles.  But  James  minor  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  a6iXp6i(  by  being  enumerated 
among  the  apostles  with  the  surname  'AXfcuov." 
(Here  belongs  also  John  2 :  12).  Here  we 
might  ask:  In  Acts  1 :  14,  does  the  expression: 
with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
exclude  Mary  from  the  women  ?  But  it  must 
be  observed,  besides,  that  not  only  the  three 
apostolical  names  of  James,  Simon,  and  Judas 
occur  among  the  brothers,  but  also  Joses  with 
his  sisters  (according  to  Mark  6 :  3).  Wo  thus 
have  a  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesns 
besides  the  apostles,  among  whom  also  there 
are  brothers.  Winer  maintains  that  these  ought 
to  be  designated  by  ixxoif  d^txtoc;;  but  this 
would  be  necessary  only,  if  in  the  catalogue  of 
apostles  tho  name  aJitXfoC  were  added  to  thos^ 
particular  apostles.  This  not  being  the  case, 
Winer's  correction  would  make  all  the  apostles 
brothers  of  Jesus.  The  constant  occurrence  of 
a  special  circle  of  brothers  of  Jesus  besides  the 
apostles  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  two  were  not  identical.  That  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  are  at  times  mentioned  specially,  is 
easily  explained  from  their  authority  among 
Jewish  Christians.    In  1  Cor.  15 : 5,  Peter  is 
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mentioned  besides  the  apostles:  does  this  ex- 
clude bim  from  the  apostles  T    As  regards  Oal. 
1 :  19,  Jameu  id  here  evidently  numbered  among 
the  apostles.    The  explanation  of  Neander,  that 
the  name  of  James  had  occurred  to  the  apostle 
only  after  he  hiid  written :  "Others  of  the  apos- 
tles saw  I  none,"  is  utterly  untenable.     That, 
according  to  Hesa^  only  ov*  fttor  is  to  be  referred 
to  James,  not  also  t wv  af«wroX«r,  onl^  shows 
how  strongly  this  passage  favors  the^  identity. 
We  see  how  these  Inst  reasons  for  a  third  James 
show  really  the  contrary.    As  favoring  the  iden- 
tity we  mention  the  following  reasons ;  1.  An- 
cietU  tradition.    Ilegesippus,  Clemens,  and  Ori- 
een  are  here  in  decided  opposition  to  the  fabu- 
lous apocryphal  and  legendary  accounts.    The 
later  fathers  from  Eusebius  onward  have  no 
weight  in  determining  the  question,  independent 
of  the  fact  that  they  partly  favor  the  identity. — 
2.    The  utter  untenaldenesii  of  an  apocryphal 
apostolate  besides  thai  instituted  by  Christ.    The 
later  theology  id  persuaded,  in  this  case,  from 
the  Clementine  legends,  that  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  already,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  though 
no  apostle,  could,  on  account  of  his  relationship 
to  Christ,  gradually  ascend  to  apostolical  dig- 
nity;   ay,   even  above  it.    For  the  supnosed 
third  James  really  appears  in   Gal.  2 : 9,  as, 
with  Peter  and  John,  one  of  the  three  pillars 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church.     This  James, 
with  Peter  and  John,  is  evidently  an  apostle  to 
the  circumcision,  as  Paul  to  the  Gentiles.     But 
this  James  elevates  not  only  the  author  of  the 
Ep.  of  Jude,  "  the  brother  of  James,"  to  the 
apostleship ;  but  even  Simeon,  his  successor  us 
B.  of  Jerusalem.     But  where  in  the  N.  T.  do 
we  find  the  least  trace  of  the  call  of  these  new 
supernumerary  apostles  ?   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  the  for- 
mal call  of  the  twelve  is  stated,  and  often  re- 
peated ;  how  expressly  the  substitution  of  Mat- 
thias for  Iscariot  is  referred  to  a  solemn  net  of 
the  entire  apostles'  college ;  and  how  reluctantly 
Paul  was  recognized  as  apostle,  it  seems  certain 
that  in  this  age  the  claim  of  relationship  was 
not  sufficient  to  convert  three  non-apostolical 
men  into  apostles.^    We  may  be  sure  also  that 
Paul  would  not  have  forgotten  to  urge  it  against 
the  adherents  of  James,  who  endeavored  every- 
where to  undermine  his  apostolical  authority, 
if  in  this  they  had  appealed  to  an  apostleship 
of  a  third  James  improvised  by  the  bigotry  of 
their  party.— 3.  The  even  greater  improbability 
ihcU  names  of  real  apostles  should  be  utterly  ex- 
tinguished by  apostles  introduced  subsequently. 
Acts,  c.  1,  knows  only  the  apostles,  James  the 
Elder,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus.    This 
James,  we  are  told,  it  suffers  to  pass  away  with- 
out a  trace  remaining,  whilst,  perhaps  in  c.  12 : 
17,  already,  and  certainly  in  c.  15,  and  c.  21,  it 
introduces  an  entirely  new  James,  without  even 
intimating  that  he  was  a  new  one,  the  brother  of 

*•  Stier  (Andeutttngen,  I.,  412)  and  WieMler  (Stod. 
a.  Krit,  1842)  try  to  evade  this  improbabilitj  by  sap. 
poiULff  that  James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  Qal.  1 :  19, 
was  (Hstinot  from  the  mere  James  in  Gal.  2 :  that  the 
latter  was  the  Apostle  Alpheus,  and  the  former  a  re- 
ipeoted  thongh  unofficial  person  in  the  Church.  This 
eonfliets  with  the  oldest  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  B.  of  Jerusalem. 


the  Lord.    That,  aooording  to  De  Wette«    the 
author  of  the  Acts  had  exchanged  James  AI- 
phei  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  or  forfpntten 
to  distinguish  them,  is  a  mere  eyasion,   and 
would  utterly  destroy  the  authenticity  of  LAkeL 
De  Wette  has  also  forgotten  that  in  vach  a  ease 
the  process  of  exchange  must  haTe  taken  place 
also  with  Simeon  and  Judas,  the  adherents  of 
James.    James  Alphei,  Judas  Thaddeos,  and 
Simon,  must  all  three  have  totally  disappeared; 
whilst  three  others  of  the  same  name  and  of 
apostolical  authority,  most  have  arisen,  tIz.: 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Jodas,  the  bro- 
ther of  James,  according  to  the  £p.  of  Jode, 
and  Simeon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  James. 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegeeippos.    Hen^ 
appears,  4.  The  utter  untenahitness  of  a  d^piicO' 
tion  of  three  names  in  the  aposiolieal  eirde.     In 
the  catalogue  of  the  apostles  we  find  the  nanaei 
of  James  Alphei,  or  son  of  Cleopaa,  Lebbeos 
Thaddeus  or  Judas,  and  Simon  Cananites  or 
Zelotes,  in  close  connection.     In  the  Hat  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  we  find,  besides  Joses,  the 
names  of  James,  Judas,  and  Simon ;  and  we 
know  how  they  were  his  brothers,  via. :  as  the 
sons  of  Cleopas.     Here  would  be  the  first  won- 
der, Til. :  that  three  brothers  of  the  Lord  shoold 
have  the  same  name  as  three  of  his  apostles, 
and  vet  be  different  from  them.     The   second 
wonder  is  that  these  brothers  are  also  called 
James  Alphei  (=  Cleopas),  Jodaa  Alphei,  Si> 
mon  Alphei,  without  being  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Apostle  James  Alphei.    Bat  ao- 
oording to  Mark  15  :  40,  the  Apostle  James  the 
Less  had  also  a  brother  named  Joses :  just  as 
with  the  brother  of  Jesus.     No  doubt  the  third 
wonder.     For  now  we  must  admit  a  duplicsr 
tion  of  even  four  names — James  Alphei  the 
apostle,  his  brother  Joses,  and  his  companions 
Judas  and  Simon ;  the  four  brothers  of  the 
Lord — James  Alphei,  no  apostle,  and  his  bro- 
thers Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon.    Or  rather,  the 
identity  appears  at  every  point:    Mary,  the 
mother  of  the  Apostle  James  the  Less  ( Alphei), 
is  also  the  mother  of  a  Joses,  as  we  find  him 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.    A  Joses  is 
brother  of  the  Apostle  James  Alphei,  and  Joi«es 
is  brother  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Jame^  Al- 
phei.   A  Cleopas  is  father  of  the  Apostle  James. 
and  a  Cleopas  is  father  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Lord.    A  Simon  Zelotes  is  found  among  the 
apostles,  and  a  Simon  is  cousin  of  the  Lord — a 
man  of  apostolical  authority,  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  James.     As  regards  this  James,  he  is 
called  simply  the  Less,  and  yet  is  to  be  divided 
again  into  a  major  and  minor^  or  into  a  mtnor  and 
a  minimus  tmlgo  maximus.    He  is  at  all  times 
James  Alphei ;  and  yet  at  one  time  an  apostle, 
at  another  time  not.   He  enjoys  at  all  times  the 
most  decided  apostolical  authority ;  and  yet  be 
is  at  one  time  an  apostle,  and  at  another  time 
not.    But  most  remarkable  of  all  would  be  thi» : 
concerning  James  Alphei  we  thus   have  the 
apostolical  name  without  any  history  and  la- 
bors ;  whilst  concerning  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  we  have  a  rich  apostolical  history 
without  any  trace  of  the  apostolical  name.    Tbos 
also  Simon  and  Judas,  the  apostles,  have  totallj 
vanished,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apos- 
tolical men,  Judas  and  Simon,  have  unexpected^ 
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Dade  their  uppeftranee,  the  one  with  hit  epistle, 
ind  the  other  with  his  episcopate  ;  whilst  the 
Lge  of  the  apostles  has  not  given  us  the  least 
iloe  to  distinguish  this  unheard-of  duplication, 
ire  mean  ofnames,  offices,  relationskipttind  mutual 
connection.    From  all  these  reasons  we  conclude 
;hat  there  were  only  two  of  the  name  of  James, 
ind  now  pass  on  to  consider  them  separately. — 
[.  James  the  Elder,  son  of  Zebedee.    Zebedee, 
;he  father  of  James  and  John,  was  a  Galilean 
isherman,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Senesareth,  perhaps  near  Capernaum  (Matth. 
i:  21-22).      His  wife,   Salome,   with    several 
)ther  women,  accompanied  the  Lord,  and  pro- 
rided  for  him  (Mark  15 :  40-41 ;  16 : 1 ;  Luke 
) :  3 ;  Matth.  27 :  56).    The  father  did  not  in- 
:erfere  when  the  sons  were  called  by  the  Lord 
Matth.  4:21).    From  her  history  in  the  Gos- 
pels, it  seems  highly  probable  that  Salome  was 
I  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  19 :  25). 
[t  is  certain  that  she  was  an  enthusiastic,  faith- 
ful,  and  self-denying  adherent  of  Jesus ;  at  the 
tame  time,  a  woman  of  aspiring  soul,  who  felt 
ler  own  worth  in  that  of  her  excellent  sons,  and 
iould  ask  for  them  the  first  places  next  to 
Jhrist,  the  King,  in  his  kingdom  (Matth.  20 :  2 ; 
Sdark  10 :  35).     Such  was  the  family  in  which 
James  and  John  were  born.    In  most  of  the 
iTents  of  his  life  James  remains  united  with 
John,  though  it  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
ninty  whether  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  the 
Baptist.    Contemporaneously  with  John  he  was 
mlled  to  the  disciplcship  of  Jesus  (Matth.  4 : 
21).    Sometime  thereafter  he  was  also  with  him 
invested  with  the  apostleship  (Matth  10).    Be- 
ng  always  named  before  Jonn,  it  is  concluded 
:hat  he  was  the  older  brother.    Mark,  in  his 
catalogue,  gives  to  him  the  second  place,  next 
ifter  Peter ;  he  is  here,  also,  with  John  called 
Boanerges,  i. «.,  the  sons  of  thunder.    This  name 
iias  been  referred  to  the  fact  narrated  in  Luke 
) :  54.    This  may  have  been  the  occasion ;  but 
;he  name  was  certainly  not  ^ven  to  express  re- 
proach, just   as  little  as  Simon's  surname  of 
Peter.    Surnames  given  by  the  Lord  were  al- 
irays  designations  of  the  specific  charisma,  the 
latural  apostolical  endowment  which  was  afier^ 
fvards  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.   If  John  un- 
ioubtedly  participated  in  what  was  censurable 
n  the  occasion  of  the  name^  as  appears  from 
[iuke  9  :  49 ;  James,  on  the  other  hand,  partici- 
pated in  the  character  of  elevation,  grandeur, 
3urity  and  fiery  energy,  which  the  name  ex- 
3ressed.    John  seems   to  represent  primarily 
;he  thunder,  James  the  lightning.    It  is  to  be 
loted  that  Luke,  also,  in  his  second  catalogue, 
\cta  1,  names  him   next  after  Peter.    James 
ivas  early  favored  with  the  most  intimate  com- 
panionship of  Jesus  (Mark  1 :  29),  and  here  he 
itands  between  Peter  and  John  (Mark  5  :  37 ; 
Vlatth.  17  : 1);  and  in  two  instances,  according 
o  the  best  readings  (8 :  51 ;  9 :  28),  Luke  places 
John  first  (c.  8 :  51 ;    9 :  28).     Once  again  he 
ippears  alone  with  John  in  the  same  spirit,  as 
irhen  formerly  ho  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
leaven  upon  the  Samaritan  city.     The  prayer 
)f  Salome  appears,  according  to  Mark  10 :  35, 
IS  also  the  prayer  of  the  two  sens  of  Zebedee 
hcmselves.     Thoy  wished  to  obtain  the  seats 
)f  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,    The  request 


was  made  at  the  time  when  the  disciples  were 
expecting  the  near  establishment  of  tne  Messi- 
anic kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  discuMing 
who  was  to  be  the  greatest  among  them.    Ilap- 
pening  also  at  a  time  when  Jesus  had  foretold 
his  humiliation  and  death,  their  boldness  as- 
sumes a  higher  meaning.     If  they  were  not 
without  ambition,  it  is  nevertheless  an  ambition 
which  enabled  them,  as  his  nearest  companions 
in  his  kingdom,  to  follow  him  unto  death.     At 
this  particular  moment  their  request  was  a 
word  of  enthusiastic  hope,  which  regarded  the 
danger  of  the  Lord  as  nothing.  Whether  James 
felt  more  the  human  side  of  the  request,  wo 
know  not ;  enough,  the  usual  circle  of  three  is 
enlarged  unto  four,  since  Andrew  is  admitted 
to  the  eschatological  revelations  of  Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  but  to  prepare  the  passo- 
ver,  Peter  and  John  alone  are  sent  to  Jerusalem 
(Luke  22 :  8).    In  Gethsemane,  however,  James 
again  occupies  his  position  among  the  three 
(Matth.  26 :  37).    The  next  which  we  learn  of 
him    is    his  decapitation   by  Herod  Agrippa 
(A.D.  44.    WiESKLXR,  Chronol.  des  apost.  Zeit- 
alt.,  p.  594).    When  his  accuser  saw  him  suf- 
fering martyrdom,  he  repented  and  confessed 
himself  also  a  Christian.   He  was  then  led  away 
with  James,  asked  his  pardon,  which  James 
imparted  with  a  fraternal  kiss,  and  the  words : 
"  Peace  be  with  thee."  It  was  no  doubt  his  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Church,  which  made  James 
the  first  victim  of  persecution.   The  supposition 
that  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  is  substantiated  not 
merely  by  his  execution  ;  but  also  by  the  fnct, 
that  he,  with  Peter  and  John,  was  specially 
distinguished  by  the  Lord,  but  that  the  others 
were  engaged  in  the  more  general  affairs  of  the 
Church.    Thus  the  older  son  of  Zebedee  oprned 
the  list  of  apostolical  martyrs  of  Christ,  whilst 
the  younger  closed  it,  Simon  alone,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted.   James  seems  to  have  shared  the  quiet 
nature  of  John :   but  whenever  he  spoke,  his 
words  were  strong  expressions  of  power.   Every 
feature  of  his  life  is  a  simple,  grand  lineament 
of  fire.    Nothing  is  more  certainly  attested,  than 
that  he  early  closed  his  career  at  Jerusalem.— 
II.  James  the  Less,  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  or  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,    We  shall 
portray  him  as  he  first  appears  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  is  next  reflected  m  his  epistle,  and  is 
finally  represented  by  tradition.   Our  earliest  ao- 
oounts  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  we  receive  from 
John  2 :  12.    We  may  conclude  from  this  pas- 
sage that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the 
circle  of  his  brothers,  and  that  of  his  disciples; 
although  there  was  no  doubt  a  spiritual  relation- 
ship, one  of  faith,  between  them  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Jesus'  public  career:  otherwise  the 
brothers  would  not  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  disciples.     Soon  after,  being  rejected 
by  his  native  town,  Jesus  took  up  his  abode  at 
Capernaum :  here  his  brothers  are  enumerated, 
vis.:  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas.     Some- 
what later  than  this  Christ  called  his  apostles, 
in  the  catalogue  of  whom  we  find  three  of  the 
same  name  as  the  three  brothers  who  are  best 
known  to  us :  according  to  Luke  (6:15),  James 
Alphei,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  the  brother 
of  James  (the  same  in  Acts  1 :  13).  In  Matthew^ 
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Simon  is  called  the  Cananite;  and  instead  of 
Judas,  he  gives,  next  to  James  Alphei,  Lebbeus 
Thaddeus  (10:3),  Mark  ealls  him  simply 
Thaddeas. »  The  Acto  (1 :  13),  apiiD,  enume- 
rate James  Alphei,  Simon  Jacobus  (Zelotes).  and 
Judas  the  brother  of  James,  in  rapid  suooession. 
He  is  prominent  at  the  oonvention  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  15).  Here  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  apostles  and  presbyters  (y.  4,  6,  23,  24). 
As  he  appetirs  in  this  connection,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  presby- 
ters: for  he  is  the  most  important  speaker  after 
Peter,  and  his  word  gives  the  final  decision, 
which  is  sent  in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  elders, 
and  brethren.  We  here  become  aconainted 
with  an  Apostle  James,  who  occupies  the  same 

S)sition  as  Paul  and  Peter ;  for  whom  the  Jcw- 
h  traditions  have  no  doctrinal  force  whatever: 
and  the  doctrine  which  he  helps  to  establish  in 
reference  to  the  Gentile  Christians  has  no  reli- 
gious, but  only  an  ethical  purport,  vis. :  to  be  a 
bond  of  connection  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  this  same  Apostle  James  is  also  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  as  appears  from  Gal.  2.    *It  is  now 
no  longer  possible  to  mistake  this  Apostle  James 
and  the  James  of  Acts  20.    He  is  James  simply, 
the  old  and  well-known  one,  having  the  same 
character,  vis. :  the  supporter  of  Paul,  rejoicing 
in  the  work  of  the  latter,  but  also  the  same  cau- 
tious mediator  between  the  freedom  of  Pauline 
Christianity  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  and  people  in  general.     His  advice 
to  Paul,  that  he  should  purify  himself  by  a  Nar 
carite  vow  of  the  charge  that  he  was  whverting 
Jewish  eusloma  amonjj^  the  Jewish  Christians, 
we  cannot  regard  as  a  result  of  inspiration :  nor 
was  its  purpose  reached.    At  any  rate,  the 
Apostle  James  is  not  responsible  for  the  carica- 
ture by  which  the  legal  Jewish  Christians  re- 
presented him  to  the  distant  churches.    How 
early  they  did  this,  appears  from  Acts  15  :  24; 
and  the  disclaimer  here  given  must  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  subsequent  times.  —  We  have  seen 
that  the  **  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  1  Cor.  9 :  5. 
did  not  separate  themselves  from  the  circle  of 
apostles ;  just  as  little  as  Cephas,  who  with  them 
is  specially  mentioned.    But  the  passage  also 
shows  the  increasing  authority  which  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  enjoyed  among  the  apostles. 
Paul  indicates  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
the  Apostle  James  bad  stood,  for  himself  at 
least,  very  far  in  the  background  as  compared 
with  Peter  (Gal.  1 ;  19),  although  he  designates 
him,  from  his  later  position,  with  the  honorable 
distinction  which  the  Jewish  Christians  awarded 
to  him.     But  that  this  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
most  distinguished  one.  was  an  apostle  in  the 
common  official  sense,  is  shown  from  the  text. 
On  this  condition  alone  could  Paul  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  which  desig- 
nated Jiimes,  with  Peter  and  John,  as  a  pillar 
of  the  Church  (Gal.  2 :  9).     On  the  occasion 
here  spoken  of  James  manifested  his  unity  with 
Paul,  by  giving  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ibip.    llence  also  we  are  not  authorised  in  re- 
garding the  f »rif  dufo  'Iaxw3ov  (c.  2 :  12),  who 
afterwards  came  to  Antioch,  as  the  heralds  of  a 
change  in  the  views  of  James ;  but  merely  as 
legalistic  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem.   -The  last  meeting  of  Paul  with  James 


at  Jerusalem  (Acts  21 ),  is  of  a  later  date.  It  ka:p- 
pened  about  A.  D.  60.  In  A.  D.  62,  Jainea  nCered 
martyrdom.    His  epistle  be  wrote  no  doobt  a^ 
the  end  of  his  life.    The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  epistle  is :  Christianity  in  ita  reladnn  to  the 
external  O.  T.  law,  is  the  law  of  freedom  (I: 
25),  or  also  the  royal  law  of  love  (2:8):  tke 
law  written  hj  faith  upon  the  heart  (1 :  25):  as 
inwardly,  it  is  one  with  the  new  birth  (1 :  18) ; 
and  outwardly,  one  with  the  ae^Titr  of  faith 
(c.  2) ;  one  in  itself  as  the  truth  of'  the  com- 
mandments (2 :  10) ;  in  its  aim,  nriercT  (2 :  121; 
in  its  form  and  method,  wisdom  (3  :  13)  ;  in  its 
prerequisites,  humility  and  abnegation  (c  4U 
in  its  complete  development,  a  paUenoe  which 
overcomes  the  world,  a  miraenlous    power  of 
salvation  (5  :  11).      In  its  origin  Chrifttianicy 
rests  upon  the  absolute  grace  and  free  pleasure 
of  God,  upon  the  word  of  truth  planted  in  the 
heart  (1 :  21).  upon  the  patience  of  Christ  and 
the  hope  of  his  coming  (5 :  6, 7).   Sin  haa  it9  r«Kit 
in  doubt  (1:6);  becomes  actual  in   evil  lost, 
and  ends  in  death.    The  main  obatacle  in  pai«^ 
ing  from  sin  to  redemption  is  fanaticism,  which 
James  portrays  in  all  its  features  (e.  5).  Jaroes 
thus  stands  in  direct  opimsition  to  Jewish  legal- 
ism, since  he  portrays  Christianity  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  0.  T.  law.     He  was  probably  led  to 
write  his  epistle  by  seeing  how  fanatiml  pedi- 
tion  was  beginning  to  Ktir  the  nation,  and  hrinje- 
ing  the  Jewish  churches  also  in  great  dan^r 
of  apostasy.     Many  things  in  the  enisctle  are 
allegorical.    He  is  acquainted,  like  Paul,  with 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.      Both, 
however,  distinguish  between  inward  reconrili^ 
tion  by  faith  through  grace,  and  the  outward 
proof  of  faith  amid  trials.    That  he  clearly  un- 
derstands the  righteousness  of  faith  which  pre- 
cedes every  act  of  faith,  is  evident  fram  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  makes  between  Abraham  as 
just  (before  God),  and  as  justified  at  the  forum 
of  history.     At  the  forum  of  God  the  believer  is 
just  bv  faith ;  at  the  forum  of  the  Church  by 
acts  of  faith.     As  regards  the  relation  of  the 
doctrinal  type  of  James  to  that  of  the  other 
apostles,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  find,  with  Neon- 
der,  this  doctrinal  type  to  consist  in  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  with  the  other  apostles :  "  only  that 
this  spirit  had  not  yet  elevated  itself  above  the 
0.  T.  position  to  such  freedom,  as  in  the  cnse  of 
the  other  apostles,  and  that  the  thooKhts  were 
not  so  fully  developed."    James  is  first  of  all 
an  apostle :  t. «.,  Christianity  is  to  him  the  ful- 
filment of  Judaism  as  the  New  Testament,  at 
the  new,  absolute,  eternal  principle  of  religion; 
and  so  far  he  occupies   the  same  position  as 
Paul  and  John.    But  he  is  moreover  the  apos- 
tle to  the  Jews :  %.  e,,  he  views  Christianity  in 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  old  covensat 
as  the  new  and  perfect  law  of  inward  life,  of 
liberty.     As  regards  his  method  of  expressing 
his  thoughts,  we  must  remember  that  he  wrote 
to  Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  a  loj^ical  form 
would  have  been  unintelligible.     The  purity  of 
his  Greek  has  been  an  enigma  to  many.  James, 
it  would   seem,  knew  no   liberty  except  that 
which  had  conformed  itself  to  the  standard  of 
the  law :  and  in  this  sense  he  calls  the  law  th« 
law  of  liberty.     He  represents   the  Christian 
dogma  in  the  form  of  the  Jewish  ethag.   He  h&i 
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ransferred  the  0.  T.  law  as  sooh  from  the 
pbcre  of  religion  to  that  of  national  eusiom, 
'his  precisely  was  his  work,  and  it  was  bis  to 
sake  the  last  effort  to  gain  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
or  Christianity. -^GoDoeming  the  resalts  of  this 
ffort,  wo  are  informed  by  history.  That  be 
ook  a  deliKht  in  the  Nasarito  tow,  appears  from 
Lets  21.  The  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  also  repre- 
ents  him  in  this  light  Josephas  (^AnL,  aX., 
*,  1)  informs  us  that,  during  the  interim  be- 
ween  the  departure  of  FestOH  from  Jodea  and 
he  arrival  of  Albinus  (about  A.  D.  62),  the 
ligh  priest  Ananus  had  cauned  to  be  stoned  to 
leath,  a  brother  of  Jesus,  called  also  Christ,  by 
lame  of  Jamen,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  Tery 
last  man.  Ilegesippus  (£tfse6.,  H.  E.,  II.,  23), 
ifter  having  deiicribed  James  as  a  Nnsarite, 
lays  that  at  the  passover  he  was  hurled  by  the 
icribes  and  pharisees  from  a  pinnacle  of  the 
»mple,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  the  people 
»  declare  whether  Jejios  was  the  Mes^ins,  and 
ifterwards  stoned  to  death.  £usebiu«  adds  that 
the  wisest  Jews  and  even  Josephos  had  regarded 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  Jerasalem  as  a 
judgment  of  God  for  this  murder. 

J.  C.  Langk. — Reineeke. 
James  <rf  Edesta  (so  called  from  the  place 
of  his   labors;    a) no  J,  OrrhoSnut^  Arab.  Ar- 
Rohdwi  cs  the  EdesHcne),  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  Syrian  scholars  and  writers,  who  mainly 
applied  his  learning  to  the  furtherance  of  Bibli- 
cal knowledge.    Bom  near  Antioch,  he  early 
entered  the  monastery  of  John  Bar-Aphthonius, 
at  Kinnesrin,  learned  Gre^k  there,  and  closely 
studied  the  Bible.    Ue  continued  his  studies  at 
Alexiindria,then  returned  to  Syria,  and  became 
B.  of  Edesaa,  in  651  (Aenem,^  hibl,  or.,  I.,  426, 
408 ;  IL,  335,  Ac.)-    Impatient  of  the  disregard 
of  order  he  laid  down  his  office  in  655,  and 
spent  11  years  an  teacher,  especially  of  Greek, 
in    the    monastery   of  Easebona,  at    Teleda. 
Thence  he  withdrew  to  the  great  monastery  of 
Teleda,  and  spent  9  years  in   correcting  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  0.  T.     Ilis  successor  at 
Edes^ia  having  died,  J.  was  recalled  to  thnt  post, 
but  died  four  months  afterwards,  June  6,' 708 
(Assem.,  h  c„  II.,  336).     Although  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Maronites,  he  was  unquestiona- 
bly inclined  to  Monophysitism.     He  was  foil 
muster  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  one  of  the 
first  Svrian  linguists;  Barhebr.  says  he  also 
knew  Ilebrew.     But  he  specially  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Greek,  from  which   he  translated 
many   books    (including  some  liturgies)   into 
Syriac.     lie  was  a  prolific  writer.    Fragments 
of  his  critical  ed.  ot  the  Syriae  version  of  the 
0.  T.  have  reached  our  time,  in  two  Paris  MSS. ; 
this  ed.  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  LXX.    (See,  besides  Asseman^t 
I  c,  A.  Q,  Hoffmann^  in  the  Hnll.  Enoykl.,  2 
Sect.  Bd.  13,  p.  1G5-7).  E.  Rodiger.* 

James  of  Jiiterbock  (also  Jacobus  Cisterei' 
enciSf  Carthu8ianu9,  de  Paradiso^  dt  Polonia), 
was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation, 
fur  which  his  mysticism,  pious  earnestness,  and 
frank  rebukes  of  the  evils  of  his  age,  involving 
all  clsHses  from  the  Pope  downwards,  aided  to 
prepare  the  wav.  He  was  born  c.  1383,  became 
a  Cistercian,  of  de  Paradise^  in  Poland,  then 
went  to  Cracow  to  pursue  literary  studies,  ob- 


tained the  doctorate,  and  snhseqnently  became 
abbot  of  de  ParadUo,  His  strict  asceticism  of- 
fended  the  members  of  his  order,  and  in  ad- 
vanced age  he  left  it,  joined  the  Carthosians, 
and  entered  a  monastery  at  Erfurt.  There  he 
taught,  became  prior,  and  died,  1465.  Works : 
Sermcfne$  nniabiles  ei  formales  de  tempore  et  de 
eanctia  ;  Libelli  tree  de  arte  etirandi  vitia  (in  /. 
Weaeeli,  0pp.,  Amst.,  1617) :  Liher  de  veriiata 
dicenda  ;  TVact,  de  eavsis  mnftarftm  passionvm 
(in  P^lii  BiUioth.  ascet.,  VII.) ;  De  indul- 
ffentiis;  De  neffligentia  Prtrlatonim  ( Walch.  Mhn. 
med,  CSV.,  II..  Fasc.  1);  De  aeptem  ecd,  xtaiihne 
opuecuUim  ( Walch.  I.  c,  Fnsc.  2).  In  the  last 
work  he  argues  that  no  ecclesiastical  improve- 
ment could  be  expected,  unless  the  Papacy,  and 
entire  cnria  would  bo  sul)jected  to  a  thorough  re- 
form. **  The  Conncil,  not  the  Pope,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church,  to  it  the  Pope  is  snhjeot 
even  in  matters  of  doctrine."  He  granted  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reform  by  a  Conncil, 
but  urged  the  necessity  of  ottempting  it. — (See 
Trithehii,  Catal.  iHftstr.  vhorttm.,  I.;  Ull- 
HAKH,  Reformatoren  vor  d.  Ref.^  I.,  229,  Ac). 

Neudecker.* 
Jamee  of  Kisibis  [the  Greai),  the  teacher  of 
Ephraem,  and  relative  of  Gregory  Ilium.,  was 
B.  of  NisiMs  (Zoba),  and  took  part  in  the 
Council  of  Nice  (Assim.,  hibLor.,  I.,  169:  ITL, 
587).  He  spent  hie  earlier  years  as  an  ascetic 
in  the  mts.  of  Kurdistan ;  many  miracles  are 
ascribed  to  him  (cf.  Theodorbt,  ff.  E,.  h  2.  c. 
30).  He  is  less  known  by  his  writings,  than  by 
the  honor  which  he  has  enjoyed.  Abr.  Eccha- 
lensis  (Entyeh,  vindic,  II.,  index  op.  no.  37) 
confounds  him  with  James  of  Sardg.  All  that 
remains  of  his  pen  is  comprised  in  an  epistle  to 
the  bishops  of  Seleneia,  and  18  religions  dis- 
courses. Of  these  Mechitar  owned  the  MS., 
from  which  Assem.  had  a  copy  taken  for  the 
Vatican  Library  {As9em.,  I.  c,  I.,  557,  Ac, 
632).  Card.  Antonelli  pnblisbed  an  edition 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  1756,  fol. ; 
it  appeared  in  Venice  1765,  in  the  collection  of 
Armenian  Fathers ;  the  Armen.  text,  Conf^tant., 
1824. — (Cf.  C.  F.  Netimann'it  Gesch.  d.  Armen. 
Literat.,  p.  18,  &c.  Biogr.  Univern.^  art.  Jaequea 
deNisibe).  B.  IUJdiger.* 

James  of  Bar^g,  n  distinguished  teacher 
and  writer  of  the  Syrian  Chnrch,  bom  in  Kor- 
tam,  on  the  Euphrates,  452,  became  presbyter 
503,  and  in  519  B.  of  Batnftn,  in  the  diRtrict  of 
Sariig,  where  he  died,  Nov.  29.  521  {AMem,^ 
bibl.  or.,  I.,  290).  He  had  the  title  Doctor  (Syr. 
Malpdna),  and  is  sometimes  called  "the  Ante  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  "the  harpr  of  the  believing 
Church ;"  also  Tibeliia  =  univenttd  (Doctor). 
He  is  commemorated  by  the  Jacobites  and  Ma- 
ronites. Although  Tcnerated  by  the  Jacobites 
(who  held  many  older  orthodox  teachers  in 
honor)  his  theological  views  were  in  the  main 
orthodox  (Aeeem.,  I.  c,  I.,  310. 326 :  III.,  387). 
He  was  a  fertile  writer ;  763  homilies  in  verse 
(lines  of  12  syllables,  hence  called  Jacobite^ 
Aseem.^  I.,  299 ;  II.,  322),  expositions,  an  ana- 
phora, a  form  of  baptism,  hymns,  and  letters, 
are  ascribed  to  him.  Barhebr.  had  182  of  his 
homilies  {Astern.,  II.,  303).  Much  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  him  (I.,  332),  some  things 
because  written  in   his  verse.     The  Vatican 
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Library  oontains  5  of  his  ciroulars,  6  prose 
tracts,  and  233  homiliefi.  Ocoasionally  a  re- 
proachful aUosion  to  Nestorians  occurs  in 
them ;  but  they  mostly  treat  of  a  section  or  fact 
in  Biblical  history,  or  of  some  Bible  person 
(Aitem.,  I.,  304-40).  They  are  still  used  in 
Syrian  Churches,  especially  the  expositions,  at 

gubtic  worship.  They  are  transl.  into  Arabic, 
ome  of  his  hymns  are  ft>und  in  the  BrecftriU 
Syr,,  and  the  Offieium  Domin.  (Rome,  1787). 
Uis  poetic  eulogy  upon  Simon  the  Stylite  has 
been  transl.  into  Oerman  by  Zingerle^  in  his 
Leben,  Aw.,  d.  Simeon,  &c.,  Innsbr.,  1855,  8vo. 
(p.  279-98).  B.  RoDioiR.* 

Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  3 : 8)  are,  ao- 
cordiniic  to  Jewish  tradition  (as  Theodoret  in  L 
remarks),  the  names  of  the  Eieyptian  magicians 
who  withstood  Mdscs  and  Aaron  (Ex.  7:11, 
22;  8:3,  15).  They  apparently  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  first  two  miracles  of  Moses,  but 
utterly  failed  in  the  third,  and  acknowledged 
to  Pharoah  that  only  divine  power  could  have 
wrought  them  (Ex.  8 :  15).  In  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  magicinns  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  frauds,  but  as  the  operations  of 
the  black  arts,  pointing  to  interferences  of  the 
secret  powers  of  the  world  of  darkness  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  (Cf.  Acts  16: 10-19;  19: 
19.  See  Satan).  The  names  of  these  men  are, 
doubtless,  traditional.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  7:11,  and  in 
the  Talmud,  where  the  second  is  called  Maft3p^( 

ias  also  in  a  variation  on  2  Tim.  3 :  8).  Ihe 
Pythagorean  Numenius  ctills  them  by  their 
usual  names.  Plin,,  30,  1,  and  Apuf.  Apol,, 
p.  94,  names  them  as  Jamnes  and  Jochabel. 
Ffeiffer  attempted  to  show  their  signification 
from  the  Egyptian  {dub,  vex.,  1,  253) ;  and 
Ewald  seems  similarly  inclined  (Isr.  Oesch.,  2, 
72),  by  explaining  ^as  Pfeiffer  does)  a^iji^  to 
be  a  sacrea  book,  with  which  their  designation 
as  MpoyofifiarfKf  by  Numenius,  corresponds.  In 
the  N.  T.  they  are  correctly  set  forth  as  types 
of  a  spurious  gift  of  miracles,  and  compared 
with  those  whose  piety  and  faith  are  not  genuine. 

Vaihinoer.* 
JanoWf  Matthias  of,  the  most  noted  forerun- 
ner of  IIus,  was  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  Knight, 
Wensel  of  Janow,  who  still  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Charles  IV.  He 
was  one  of  those  Prague  students  who  intimately 
attached  themselves  to  Milics  in  his  last  years. 
From  Prague  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
six  years,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
hence  called  in  Bohemia  MagUUr  Paruienses. 
His  early  ambition  led  him  to  visit  Rome,  and 
ask  a  canonry  of  Urban  VI.  He  succeeded,  and 
on  Oct.  12,  1381,  was  admitted  as  Canon  of  St. 
Vitus,  in  the  Castle  of  Prague.  The  confessional 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  continued  at  that 
post  until  his  death.  Nov.  30, 1394.  Though  he 
effected  little  by  preaching,  he  was  most  faith- 
ful in  his  particular  office,  which  afforded  him 
full  opportunity  of  discovering  the  evil  and  the 
good  in  all  classes,  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people,  as  his  writings  show.  These  he 
collected  under  the  title:  De  regulis  veteris  et 
novi  testimenti,  though  they  might  more  pro- 


perly have  been  called:  Inquiries  coneemiug 
true  and  false  Christianity.  He  labored  at  it 
from  1388-92.  It  has  neyer  been  publ.  in  falL 
Some  sections  may  be  found  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Jor- 
dan's "  Vorl'dufer  d.  Husitenthunis,  Ac.,**  Lpz., 
1846.  Although  he  nowhere  recommends  de> 
parture  from  the  unity  of  the  Choreh.  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Reformation  appears  in  bis  kir- 
stant  reference  of  religious  ezperietice  to  Christ, 
and  bases  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  oo  him 
alone.  He  also  advocated  frequent  eommnnkw : 
but  at  the  remarkable  Prague  ProTineial  Synod 
of  Oct.,  1388,  was  compelled  publicly  to  pruniae 
no  longer  to  admonisti  the  laity  to  daily  coso- 
m union.  The  doctrine,  howeyer,  of  the  benefit 
of  frequent  communion,  he  was  not  required  to 
renounce.  His  subsequent  in^estijiatioiis  into 
the  earlj  practice  of  the  Church  convinced  hia 
that  originallv  the  communioti  was  adminis- 
tered in  Doth  kinds.  Subsequently  he  deplored 
that  he  had  allowed  the  Synod  of  1388  to  extort 
the  promise  from  him.  Towards  the  close  of  bis 
life  he  became  continually  more  oonaoioua  of  the 
disagreement  of  his  belief  and  teachings  with 
those  of  the  Romish  Church.  Hence  hia  remark- 
able declaration :  ** All  that  remains  lor  ua,  is  to 
desire  a  Reformation  by  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ himself,  to  lift  up  our  heads,  and  aee  oar 
redemption  near.'*  —  (Cf.  Neakdkv,  Ch.  Hist 
Palackt,  Gesch.  v.  Babmen.,  III.,  1,  p.  17^-^). 

Th.  PaxasKL.* 

Jansen.  Jansen's  Annstine,  Jansenisii. 

— Scarcely  any  other  subject  so  thoroughly  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  modem  Catholicism'  and 
the  wrong  it  did  itself  in  refusing  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries demanded  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

As  the  Reformation  touched  the  entire  being 
of  the  Church,  her  life  and  her  doctrines,  so  did 
Jansenism.    As  the  writings  of  Augustine,  next 
to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  gave  to  the  faith  of  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin   both   matter  and   form,  the 
counter-reformation    necessarily  contracted  a 
secret  hostility  to  those  writings.     Augustine 
indeed  was  still  acknowledged,  and  hia  mighty 
influence  on  the  middle  a^  hsid  crystallised  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Thomists  and  the  Domini- 
cans, and  was  so  prevalent  at  Trent  against 
the  Semipelagian  Scotists,  the  Franciscans,  and 
the  Jesuits,  that  the  virtual  triumph  of  the  Je- 
suits was  concealed  under  equivocations.     Still 
the  victorious  party  boldly  followed  out  the  in- 
ferences from  the  concesnions  thus  made.    The 
Franciscans  in  1567  and  1579  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  seventy-six  theses  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Bains,  professor  at  Louvain ;  the  Jesuit 
Molina,  in  1588,  propounded   bold    Semipelt- 
gianism  under  a  new  dress,  and  the  conirrtgaiio 
de  auxiliis,  summoned  by  Clement  VIIJ.,  in 
1597,  to  settle  the  dispute  raised  by  the  Domini- 
cans against  it,  was  dissolved  by  Paul  V.  in 
1607,  without  reaching  a  decision.     The  more 
thoroughly   the   Catholic  Church   became  set 
against  the  Reformation,  the  more  thoroof;hIy 
Semipelagian  roust  she  become  in  life  and  doc- 
trine by  the  law  of  nature.     Thomism  itself 
had  stiffened  into  Scholasticism,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustine  had  at  once  the  full  power 
of  novelty  and  of  venerable  antiquity  for  Dure^ 
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per  de  Hauimnne,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St  Cy- 
mn,  and  Janaen,  when  these  young  theologians 
studied  them  together  at  Bajonne,  in  1612. 

Cornelius  Jansen  was  born  in  the  Tillage  of 
IVccoy,  in  Leerdam,  North  Holland,  on  the  28th 
>f  October,  1585,  and  studied  theology  at  Lon- 
rain,  in   the  Spanish  Netherlands,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  friend  of  Baius.    After  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  university  friend,  DU- 
rergier,  in  Bayonne,  the  native  place  of  the  lat* 
ter,  he  returned  to  Louvain.    He  declined  a 
philosophical  chair  in  that  place,  from  his  aver- 
sion to  Aristotle  as  the  father  of  Scholasticism. 
Plato,  he  found,  had  higher  ideas  of  God  and 
virtue  than  many  of  the  Catholic  theologians. 
He  afterwards  took  the  presidency  of  the  Pnl- 
cheria  College,  and  taugot  thpology  there.    His 
correspondence  with  St  Cyran  from  the  19th 
May,  1617,  onward,  has  been  preserved  to  us 
through  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.    By  inces- 
sant study  of  the  writings  of  Augustine  he  con- 
vinced himself,  that  the  Catholic  theologians  of 
both  parties  had  entirelv  forsaken  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Church.     St  Cvran  visited  Louvain 
in  1621,  and  the  two  friends  divided  their  labor 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  between  them, 
Jansen  taking  doctrine,  St  Cyran  or^niiation 
and  life ;    forming  intimate  connections  with 
eminent  clergymen  in  Ireland,  and  with  leaders 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.    In  spite  of 
suspicions  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  he  was 
nominated,  in  1630,  Royal  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature   at  Louvain.    The  two  friends  had 
thus  far  sought  to  enlist  the  cardinal-minister, 
Richelieu,    in    their   project;    but  while    the 
growing  power  of  France  was  threatening  Spain 
with  the  loss  of  her  Netherlands,  Jansen  ad- 
vised the  erection  of  a  Catholic,  independent 
country  out  of  the  Belgian  Provinces;  and  find- 
ing this  suggestion  offensive  to  the  Spanish  in- 
terests, attacked  the  pretensions  of  France  in 
his  Mars  Gallicus,  sparing  neither  kings  nor 
cardinal-ministers.    The  work  occasioned  the 
imprisonment  of  St.  Cyran,  and  obtained  for 
Jansen  (who  had  now  played  "  the  pedant  and 
ass"  long  enough)  the  bishopric  of  Ypres  in 
1636.    In  1627  he  set  about  his  work  on  Au- 
gustine in  earnest  and   had  just  finished  it 
when  he  died  of  the  plague,  on  the  6th  May, 
1638.    The  title  is :  Cornelii  Jansenii,  epiacopi 
Iprensist  AxigtisHnut  aeu  doctrina  Sii,  Auguslini 
ae  humancB  naiurce  sanitate,  ceffritudine,  medir 
etna  adversus  Pelagianos  et  Massiliensis,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  in  3  vols.,  fol. 

The  first  volume  gives  a  history  and  an  expo- 
sure of  the  more  refined  Semipelagianism.  The 
second  goes  on  to  treat  of  reason  and  authority 
in  theology.  There  was  too  much  devotion  to 
human  knowledge  and  heathen  philosophj^ ;  it 
nourished  the  sense  of  human  ability.  Philoso- 
phy and  theology  had  entirely  different  spheres ; 
one  the  intellectual  faculty,  the  other  hearing 
and  memory,  revelation  and  tradition  ;  and  in 
tradition  Augustine  was  inspired  and  infallible 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.— Good  and  evil  are 
absolute  opposites,  and  the  first  man  could  have 
had  no  germ  of  evil  in  him.  The  fall  was  due 
to  freedom  of  will,  which  was  positively  good 
and  divine,  submitting  itself  to  God  in  love,  yet 
could  be  lost  because  Adam  might  love  himself 


for  his  own  perfection.  Grace,  which,  however, 
was  not  enough  to  restrict  his  freedom,  was 
then  not  a  donum  stiperaddUum,  but  constitn- 
tional  in  him ;  without  it  the  fall  would  have 
been  necessary. — Original  sin  is  not  mere  im- 
putation (reatus),  but  a  propa;i|ated  corrupt 
nature;  the  lustful  fiesh  polluting  the  soul. 
The  unconauerable  ignorance  and  wicked  lost 
of  the  soul,  which  are  themselves  complete 
sins,  are  punishments  of  original  sin.  **  iMani- 
chsBism  and  Pelagianism  pot  lust  before  sin ; 
Augustine  puts  it  after."  —  In  our  fallen  state 
we  nave  freedom  indeed  to  abstain  from  par- 
ticular wicked  acts,  but  not  to  abstain  from  sin- 
ning. Yet  the  sinning  is  man's  free  act;  since 
the  will  has  put  itself  under  bondage.  The 
third  of  the  five  points,  which  the  Pope  con- 
demned in  Jansen's  book,  was  the  sentiment, 
that  merit  and  demerit  in  our  fallen  state  do 
not  require  freedom  from  all  necessity,  but 
only  from  violence  and  natural  necessity. — The 
apparent  virtues  of  those  not  converted  by  the 
g^ce  of  God,  are  really  sins  (a  genuine  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine,  which  the  Pope  had  already 
condemned  in  Baius,  but  m  Jansen  presumed, 
only  for  the  sake  of  peace  at  the  time).  The 
fall  involves  misery,  as  happiness  consists  es- 
sentially in  sinlessness.  (Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  deep  spirituality  of  Jansen's  doctrine; 
where  the  Jesuits  would  say  the  Almighty  could 
make  sinners  happy  and  saints' miserable ).— 
The  third  volume  takes  up  the  grace  of  Christ. 
Every  good  motion  is  divine  grace.  Law  and 
preaching  are  onl^  means  of  grace ;  and  grace  is 
not  mere  revelation,  but  medicinale  awcilium, 
Grace  now  gives  not  only  freedom  of  choice,  aa 
before  the  fall,  but  will  and  act  in  the  whole 
conduct,  and  in  each  point  of  it ;  is  ever  actua* 
lis,  accomplishing  its  end ;  yet  does  not  make 
man  a  lifeless  instrument,  but  only  takes  its 
course  through  our  will. — AH  goodness  beeins 
with  faith.  But  this  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless 
the  donum  perseverantics  be  added. — Grace  it- 
self is  not  knowledge  and  justification,  not  a 
mere  imputation  (against  Jesuits  and  Protest- 
ants), but  the  vital  indwelling  of  divine  love,  of 
God  himself,  overcoming  sinful  lust.  Fear  does 
not  put  evil  away  from  the  heart ;  Attritio  is  not 
eontriUo,  Fallen  man,  to  be  free,  most  be  a  ser- 
vant but  only  by  his  will  becoming  vitally  one 
with  the  divine. — Bredestination  to  conversion, 
perseverance,  and  salvation  is  a  perfectly  sove- 
reign act  of  God ;  and  God  predestines  others 
to  evil ;  to  whom  the  partial  goodness  granted 
them  turns  to  condemnation.  Where  a  human 
counsel  agrees  with  the  divine,  an  indifference 
of  the  human  will  makes  the  counsel  virtually 
ungodly.  All  presupposes  the  free  act  of  the 
fall,  which,  in  Jansen's  infralapsarian  view, 
made  a  radical  change  in  the  conaition  of  man. 
— Thus  to  have  his  fortune  in  God's  hand,  in« 
stead  of  his  own,  must  certainly  minister  confi* 
dence  to  man.  The  reprobate  are  of  material' 
service  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  the 
elect  by  exhibiting  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  thus  stimulating  the 
elect  to  virtue.  The  elect  are  the  smaller 
number. 

The  Jesuits  made  various  efforts  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  this  work ;  and  after  its  publication 
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the  Pope  isBued  a  boll  eenBoring  it,  but  aimin|» 
to  hush  the  coatroTerey.     But  in  1043  Dr.  H. 
Arnauld  published  bis  /)«  la  ft-^quenie  commu* 
nion,  based  un  the  predestination  dootrine  dS 
Augustine  and  Jansen;  which  raised  a  wide* 
spread  and  vehement  controversy.     See  Art, 
U.  Arkauld.    The  Dominicans  in  France  went 
against  Jansen,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy  for 
him.    The  Sorbonne  was  divided;  and  after  an 
earnest   contest    between    parties    throughout 
France,  which  was  carried  by  delegates  from 
both  sides  to  Rome  itself,  the  Pope,  in  1653, 
issued  the  bull.  Cum  occasioned  condemning  five 
pointN.     The  Janseniets  questioning  the  infalli* 
bility  of  the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  the  fact  of 
those  points  being  found  in  Jansen's  Angus* 
tine,  tiie  Pope  further  declared,  in  1654,  that 
they  were  found  there,  and  their  condemnation, 
as  the  dootrine  of  Jansen,  most  be  subscribed. 
Hundreds  of  the  **  partisnns  of  grace"  now  sob* 
scribed  it  under  frivolous  pretexts.     Meontimo 
Arnauld,  provoked  by  an  instance  of  bigoted 
anti-Janseniem,  wrote  a  **  Letter  to  a  Person  of 
Quality,"  for  which,  on  the  3 1st  January,  1656, 
after  a  hard  content^  be  was  expelled  from  the 
Sorbonne,  followed  by  eighty  aoctors,  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  his  expulsion.     Now  also 
Pascal  began,  in  his  Letires  d  un  provincial,  to 
scourge  the  Thomists,  who,  with  tneir  outward, 
mechanical  conception  of  predestination,  shared 
with  Jansen's  Augustine  the  harshness  so  offen* 
sive  to  the  Tridentines  and  Jesuits,  yet  went 
against  Jansen  and  Arnauld.    Port  Royal,  now 
in   ita  bloom,  was  visited  with  the  torture  of 
Bobscribiag  a  condemnation  of  Jansen,  and 
those  who  refused  were  imprisoned.    The  king 
found,  however,  that  too  many  bishops  took  the 
ground  of  **  respectful  silence,"  and  secretly  ob- 
tMned,  in  1668,  the  Papal  sanction  for  a  oom- 
promiae,  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the  dia* 
tinotion  of  fait  and  droit,  and  of  rtspectueux  tp- 
lence.    All  parties  seemed  satisfied,  first  of  all 
that  the  Janseniets  directed  their  *'  golden  pens" 
mainly  against  the  reformed.    The  king  had 
hoped  for  silence  from  his  compromise ;  but  the 
Janseniets  took  advantage  of  it  with  the  Pope 
in  sundry  ways,  and  so  offended  the  king,  that 
Arnauld  fled,  in  1679,  to  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands.   He  was  preceded  thither  by  Quesnel  in 
1678,  and  followed  by  the  Benedictine  Qerberon 
in   1682;  and  there  he  labored  indefatigably 
till  his  death,  in  1694.    Quesnel's  New  Testa- 
ment, published  in  1693,  gave  a  fresh  start  to 
the  crippled  Jansenism ;  but  now  a  controversy 
among  the  Janseniets  themselves  between  the  old 
idea  of  "  respectful  silence"  and  a  new  opinion, 
that  one  might  sign  the  condemnation  without 
losing  place,  gave  Louis  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  Pope  back,  in  1705,  to  his  former  requisi- 
tion of  condemnation  of  the  five  points  as  the 
doctrine  of  Jansen  without  reservation.    Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  the  con- 
Ten  t  was  abolished  in  1709,  and  demolished  in 
1710.    Noiulles,  who  had  sanctioned  Quesnel's 
New  Testament,  now,  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  becoming  offensive  to  the  Pope  also, 
by  bis  assertion  of  the  rights  of  bishops,  the 
Pope,  in  1708,  forbade  the  reading  of  QuesnePe 
Commentary;  taking  occasion  particularly  to 
condemn  the  Jaasenist  doctrine  of  the  right  and 


duty  of  the  laity  to  read  Use  Seriptateaw     fa 
1713  appeared  the  ball  UnigeniiMS^  eon^nmimg 
101   points   from  QoesnePa    New  Testtame^: 
among  them  some  almost  literally  Seiiptiifxl 
and  even  quite  Trid^ntine.     The  bull  w;tf  r»> 
oeived  without  qualification  neither  by  tbe  t»- 
sembly  of  the  French  clergy,  nor  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, nor  by  the  Sorbonne ;  and  the  kin^  tboBcht 
to  make  an  end  of  the  matter  by  a  NadoBml  Coun- 
cil.   But  the  Pope  would  not  risk  eiKsh  a  uk^ 
sure,  and  the  old  Galilean  jurist.  Dapin,  tfaAa/siit 
"  the  king  could  not  allow  the  Pope  to  call  \h% 
Council,  nor  the  Pope  the  king;  nor  coald  the 
Papal  leirAtes  be  allowed  to  preside  in  it."     So 
Louis  XIY.,  at  his  death,  in  1715,  left  the  mafr 
ter  of  Jansenism,  which  for  half  m  eeotDTj  be 
had  used  all  means  to  settle,  in  the  frreateat  ens- 
I  fusion.    The  frivolous  regent,  the  Dake  of  Or> 
leans,  cared  nothing  for  either  aide ;  exil^i  r^ 
turned,  and  the  Sorbonne  was  not  eouipelled  to 
accept  the  bull.    The  Pope  tried  the  power  of  a 
threat  of  deponition,  and  even  of  the  ban,  opna 
Noailles  in  1716;  but  above  all  the  din  rnitfi  an 
appeal  of  many  biKhops,  in  1717,  frona  the  Pope 
and  his  bull  to  a  general  ConneiL     The  ball. 
they  held,  encroached  npon  the  Catholic  f^ith 
and  morality.      This  stirred  both    parties  to 
greater  activity  and  virulence ;  til)  the  ministir, 
Dubois,  wishing  to  be  cardinal,  and  the  re<r«nt 
wishing  to  amuse  himself  withoat  diatnrbanoe, 
enforced  the  prohibition  of  dispute  about  the 
bull,  and  compelled  the  Parliament  to  refn^^f 
it  in  1720.    Noailles  and  other  bishops  thence 
took  the  pretext  of  submitting  with  explana- 
tions ;  and,  in  1720,  Noailles,  infirm  with  a^ 
submitted  with  reserve  ;  tboofrh  the  appeal  and 
the  Oallican  views  of  rights  of  bishops  prndo<red 
the  addition  of  concessions  from  the  non-Freneh 
Catholic  bishops  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.    Only 
stiff  appellants,  chiefly  pastors,  resorted  to  the 
distinction  of  the  eecletia  conqregaia  and  cfv* 
persa.    Benedictines  and  Carthusians,  whn  in- 
sisted on  the  appeal,  fled  to  Utrecht.     The  Ora- 
torinns,  at  their  general  convention,  in  1727, 
refused  to  accept  the  boll ;  but  after  the  refrac- 
tory ones  were  expelled,  the  congregation  wss 
compelled   to  accept,  by  royal  command,  in 
174o. — The  populace  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
appellants.     Francis  of  Paris  died,   in   1727, 
from  his  own  austerities,  with  the  appeal  in  his 
hand;  and  over  his  grave  even  children  fell 
into  convulsions  and  ecstasies,  and  testified  and 
prophesied  against  the  bull.    When  the  king 
shut  up  the  tomb  in  1732,  the  convulsions  in- 
creased in  houses  and  conventicles,  and  grpst 
books  with  plates  were  written  about  them.    In 
some  cases  the  convulsions  ran  into  crucifixions, 
and  even  into  terrible  licentiousness.    The  Jan- 
seniets of  the  first  generation  had  insisted,  that 
confession  should  be  made  only  to  regular  pas- 
tors, not  to  monks  or  Jesuits ;  the  sappremion 
brought  them  to  allow  it  to  appellantist  pnestg, 
except  on  the  death-bed.    Dispute  on  this  point 
occupied  the  Jesuits,  and  even  divided  the  king 
and  the  Pnrliament,  till  the  Pope  prudentW  de- 
cided, in  1754,  that  only  the  publicly  and  jadi- 
cially  recognised  opponents  of  the  bull  sbonld 
be  refused  the  sacraments.  —  In  the  tamolt, 
which  preceded  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesniti, 
these  controversies   sank   into  silence.    Thi 
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'es8ure  in  Cboroh  and  State  prodoced  an  mv* 
itural  union  of  earnest,  ascetic  piety,  of  fanati- 
sm,  and  of  infidelity,  under  the  name  of  Jan- 
.nisni,  in  the  years  preoedinj;  the  Revolation. 
he  literature  on  these  controTereies,  from  the 
jH  Unigenitus  onward,  amounts  to  between 
tree  and  four  thousand  Tolumes  in  the  great 
brary  at  Paris.  The  pastoral  clergy,  who,  in 
r89,  sat  in  the  rank  of  the  clergy  in  the  es- 
ktes,  and  Trhose  transition  to  the  citisen  class 
as  80  decisive,  were  mostly  of  the  so-called 
anAenistio  party;  likewise  the  constitutionalist 
ratorians.  In  the  reign  of  terror  many  Jan- 
inista  boldly  appeared  and  bled  for  the  Church 
nd  the  throne ;  and  only  twenty  years  ago  the 
ansenist  principles  survived  onterrified  against 
le  assumptions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lanjuinais 
nd  Montlosier.  The  ascetic  elements  of  Jnn- 
enism  have  appeared  particularly  among  the 
)wer  clergy  of  France. — In  Italy,  Kicci,  Bishop 
f  Pistoria,  whom  Napoleon  distinguished  in 
796,  was,  in  some  sense,  a  Jansenist,  as  were 
aany  who  aided  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.; 
Iso  the  Archbishop  of  Tarentum,  Joseph  Ga- 
lece-Latro,  prominent  under  the  Napoleonides, 
rho  laid  down  his  office  in  1817.  In  Rome  Jan* 
eninm  is  still,  if  not  feared,  yet  hated,  as  Calvin- 
sm  itself.  Reuchlin. — E»  D.  Teomafis, 

Jannarius.  The  Romish  Church  commemo- 
'atos  fourteen  martyrs  of  this  favorite  name. 
Che  best  known  of  them  is  St.  J.,  B.  of  Bene- 
rentt)  (Anniv.,  Sept.  19).  Tht*  legend  says  he 
ived  and  suffered  under  Diocletian  (SuRiCs,  Jcto 
SSanr^.,  Vol.  5,  p.  380,  Ac),  another  account  says 
tie  died  305  {AntiaL  eccL,  ad  a.  305,  n.  3,  ed.  Col. 
Agr.,  1624,  II.,  p.  845).  Beyond  this  his  cotem- 
poraries  say  nothing  of  him.  Tradition  reports 
that  be  was  cast  into  a  fiery  oven  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Having  escaped  this 
anburt,  he  and  other  Christians,  who  had  shown 
sympathy  for  bim,  were  thrown  to  the  wild 
kieasts.  But  these,  also,  refused  to  harm  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  Timothy,  the  heathen  judge 
of  Campania,  under  whom  this  was  done,  then 
became  enraged,  and  ordered  the  prisoners  to 
be  nut  to  death  at  Puteoli.  But  J.  smote  him 
with  blindness.  This  led  Timothy  to  seek  his 
victim's  help,  but  J.  had  no  sooner  restored  his 
sight,  than  Timothy  again  ordered  J.'s  execu- 
tion. His  corpse  was  taken  to  Naples,  the  in- 
habitants having  been  moved  to  procure  it  by  a 
special  revelation.  lie  thus  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Naples.  Later  legends  added  other 
items  to  this  account.  The  Neapolitans,  espe- 
cially, attribute  the  protection  of  their  oit^ 
against  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  its  deli- 
verance from  several  threatening  perils  to  the 
intervention  of  J.  Some  strange  stories  are 
told  concerning  the  blood  of  St.  J.,  which  is 
kept  in  phials  in  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Naples,  along  with  his  head. — The  martyrology 
of  the  Rom.  Church  mentions  a  J.  (Anniv.,  Jan. 
7),  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  with  Felix. 
And  in  a  list  of  martyrs,  who  suffered  in  Africa, 
a  J.  (Anniv.*,  Jan.  19)  is  named.  On  July  10, 
two  of  the  name  are  commemorated ;  July  11,  is 
the  day  of  one  who  suffered  in  Nicopolis ;  July 
15,  of  one  who  suffered  in  Carthage ;  Aug.  6,  of 
one  who  suffered  in  Rome ;  Oct.  13,  of  one  who 
suffered  in  Cordova ;  Oct.  24,  of  one  who  suf- 


fered in  Carthage ;  Oct.  25,  one  in  Sardinia ; 
Dee.  2,  of  one  whom  the  Ynndala  put  to  death ; 
and  Dec.  15,  of  one  who  suffered  in  Africa.— 
March  2  and  July  17,  are  the  anniversaries  of 
two  female  martyrs,  Januaria, 

Paul  Cassbl.*  ^ 
Japheth,  *on  of  Noah  (Gen.  6  :  10 ;  9 :  18 ; 
10:1,  where  the  three  sons  are  mentioned: 
Qen.  9 :  23,  27 ;  10:2.  21,  where  this  is  not  the 
case).  1.  Profound  views  of  the  world  are  con- 
nected with  the  mention  of  Japheth  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  degree  of  moml  sense,  which 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  manifest  when  the 
nakedness  of  their  father  is  discovered,  is  the 
measure  of  their  influence  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Ham  sees  the  nakedness  of  his  father, 
and  is  satisfied  with  telling  it  to  bis  brothers. 
Shem  and  Jnpheth,  without  seeing  the  naked- 
ness, cover  their  father  with  a  garment.  Chaste 
modesty  and  filial  piety  cannot  be  portrayed 
more  beautifully.  This  chastity  of  the  heart 
and  eye  is  rewarded  with  being  made  the  bearer 
of  God ;  for  this  alone  is  the  fountain  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  God  proceeds.  Noah 
blesses  Japheth  with  the  words:  *'Qod  shall  en- 
large Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant^' 
The  words,  **he  shell  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,"^  cannot  refer  to  God,  but  to  Japheth. 
Indications  in  the  Hebrew  text  seem  to  show 
that  Shem  suggested  the  act  of  filial  piety,  and 
Japheth  merely  consented.  Hence  the  Higher 
blessing  to  Shem :  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  bis  servant.'^ 
Shem  has  God  for  his  portion ;  Japheth  has  ex- 
tension and  temporal  dominion  :  but  as  Japheth 
consented  to^  the  filial  act  of  Shem,  he  is  also  to 
participate  in  the  portion  of  the  latter:  i.e., 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  »=  have  part  in  the 
God  of  Shem ;  and  also  to  participate  in  this 
way  in  the  service  of  Ham  due  to  Shem.  All 
this  has  already  become  fulfilled  in  a  gigantic 
measure. —  2.  The  Scriptural  difference  between 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  brown,  black,  and  white  races. 
To  say  that  Japheth  means  handsome,  and 
therefore  white,  is  wholly  untenable.  Even  if 
in  Ham  a  reference  is  bad  to  his  dark  color, 
which  may  be  granted,  we  are  not  bound  to  ad- 
mit a  similar  reference  to  color  in  the  others. 
The  differences  which  subsequently  existed  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  Canaan  and  of  Aram 
are  easily  recognised.  The  Euphrates  seems  to 
be  the  local  boundary  between  Shem  and  Ham. 
The  name  of  Shem,  corresponding  philologi- 
cally,  and  afterwards  historically  also,  with  thai 
of  Aram,  refers  to  the  highland^  from  which 
Canaan,  even  more  than  his  brethren,  is  distin- 
guished as  neiherland,  Canaan,  in  Gen.  9 :  26, 
already,  represents  Ham,  as  Aram  the  sons  of 
his  brother,  Arphaxad.  But,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  all  mankind  has  descended  from 
Noan.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  not  included 
in  Ham  and  Shem,  the  living  opposites  in 
which  was  manifested  the  struggle  which  the 
confession  of  the  God  of  Shem  bad  to  endure, 
belonged  to  Japheth.  He  embraced  whatever 
was  immense  in  distance,  extent,  and  number. 
In  the  sons  of  Japheth,  enomeraled  in  the. 
Scriptures,  we  will  scarcely  be  able  to  find  all 
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the  ancient  nations  known  to  modem  geogra- 
phical  science :  only  those  are  mentioned,  which 
were  known  at  that  time.  Bat  virtaally  the 
Japheth  of  the  Scriptares  is  the  enlarged  one, 
who  embraced  everything  which  was  not  in- 
'  eluded  in  Shem  and  Ham.  All  this  extent  was 
once  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  There  lies 
a  necessity  in  the  explanation  which  regards 
Japheth  as  the  father  of  the  '*  distant,  boandiess 
extent/'  and  which  finds  this  idea  in  the  name : 
fur  this  explanation  corresponds  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  also  with  the  views  of  other 
nations.  —  3.  As  sons  of  Japheth  are  named: 
Corner,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Mesohech, 
and  Tiras.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  Madai 
and  Javan.  Esekiel  mentions,  among  other 
nations  from  the  land  of  Magog,  the  powerful 
northern  nations  of  Gog,  Meshech,  and  Tubal. 
With  these  are  mentioned  Gomer,  and  Togarma 
his  son.  In  Esekiel,  Gomcr  no  longer  takes  the 
first  place ;  Gog  and  Magog  stand  at  the  head. 
The  Gomer  of  the  Scriptures  is  undoubtedly  the 
Cimmerian  nation  of  classical  antiquity.    Ma- 

fog  denotes  the  people  inhabiting  Mt.  Caucasus. 
t  is  evident  from  tne  word  itself  that  Magog  is 
a  compound  of  Gog.  But  the  latter  is  the  San- 
scrit yugam,  lAt»  jugum,  Gr.  fvyoy,  yoke;  and 
denotes  a  mountain  ridge.  Ma,  perhaps  =:  at, 
npon,  behind ;  or,  what  is  less  evident,  large. 
Magog  represents  all  the  northern  mountain 

Eeople,  which  modei^n  ethnography  has  em- 
raced  under  different  names.  Ilence  also, 
subsequently,  every  terrible  nation  which  came 
from  the  North,  such  as  the  Scythians  and 
Goths,  were  called  Gog  and  Magog.  The  Scrip- 
tures manifest  a  special  acquaintance  with  two 
northern  nations ;  which,  according  to  our  other 
accounts,  do  not  occupy  this  prominent  position, 
vis.:  Tubal  and  Meshech,  the  Tibareni  and 
Moschi.  This  may  have  resulted  from  commer- 
cial and  other  relations,  as  seems  evident  from 
ISsek.  27  :  13.  Tiras  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen. 
10 :  2.  From  the  indefinite  extent  assigned  by 
antiquity  to  Thrace — ^all  Europe  north  of  Greece 
— we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Tiras  is 
Thrace.  —  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
Scriptures,  in  its  mention  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Noah,  wishes  to  indicate  a  migration  of  nations 
in  the  modern  sense.  It  enumerates  all  the  na- 
tions then  known,  and  which  it  did  not  class 
among  the  descendants  of  Ham  and  Shem. 
The  later  exegesis  does  not  pursue  a  mistaken 
course  in  respect  to  these  sons  of  Japheth, 
when,  with  increasing  knowledge,  it  includes 
among  them  all  nations  with  which  it  becomes 
acquainted,  so  that  China,  also,  and  India,  are 
found  among  them.  All  are  by  the  Scriptures 
included  under  Japheth,  though  they  may  not 
be  expressly  mentioned.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  special  generic  accounts  concerning  Gomer 
and  Javan.  It  proceeds  from  the  principle  that 
there  must  be  some  inward  connection  between 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  same  ances- 
tors. It  can,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  Aske- 
nas,  Riphat,  and  Togarma,  who  are  named  as 
brothers,  are  regarded  as  inwardly  related. 
The  Scriptares  ^ive  us  a  hint  as  regards  Aske- 
naz.  In  Jeremiah  51 :  27,  Ararat,  Aiinni,  and 
Askenai  are  called  out  against  Babel ;  and  in 


the  next  verse  the  kings  of  Media.     SiiM«  Ara- 
rat and  Minni  point  us  to  the  Armenian  ha^b- 
land,   and,  in   general,  the   nortbera   natiaes 
were  called  out  a^inst  Babel,  Askeoaz  ^b  be 
understood  only  in  connection  with  the  Arme- 
nian countries.     Thus,  in  fact,  the  jMssage  is 
understood  by  Moses  of  Cborene.     The  tenx»- 
nation  of  Askenas  is  also  frenuentlj  foond  ?b 
Armenian  proper  names.     Still  further  oon^ 
mation  is  afforded  by  the  proper  interpreta^ca 
of  the  passage  in  Joseph  us,  which  is  jaatlj  n^ 
garded  as  the  most  obscure  in  his  works.'  H* 
says  that  the  'Aexa^dio^  were  at  that  time  called 
by  the  Greeks  "P^m^.    We  maat  not  for^i 
that  Josephus  gives  the  opinions  of  bis  &«re, 
though   many  of  them   may  be  employed   hi 
Biblical  interpretation.    The  Araaeide  djnastr, 
as  is  well  known,  was  named  the  Ascanian. 
Arsaces  himself  was  called  Ashek.    This  Askek 
is  regarded  as  identical  with  Arshak,  and  from 
him  the  Ascanians  were  descended.     This  Ar- 
sades,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  dwelt  ia 
the  city  of  Pahl,  in  the  land  of  Cuahan.     These 
inhabitants  of  Cushan  he  regards  as  Parthians, 
and  their  city  of  Pahl  is  the  well-known  Bhaga* 
which,  according  to  Greek  accounts,  was  among 
the  Arsaeides  called  Arsacia  (whence  Ascania). 
The  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Gre^ 
ftriywfu  is  futile.    Raga  is  derived  from  the  Saa* 
orit  rdg,  rdgan,  king ;  and  must  hence  be  re> 
garded  as  the  regal  city,  a  meaning  which  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Pahl  and  Arsacia.    In 
this  way  Josephus  becomes  plain.     They  are 
the  Hheginea,  the  people  of  lihage^  otherwise 
called  Ascanians. — If  we  follow  np  the  name  (^ 
Askenas,  it  will  bring  us  into  Pkry^ia^  wber^ 
in  the  form  of  Asoanius,  it  is  often  met  with. 
This  will  also  bring  us  to  the  wide-spread 
legend  concerning  Troy.     Askenas    has  also 
been  interpreted  by  Franks,  especiall  j  since  the 
10th  cent,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.     From  this 
has  originated  the  derivation  of  the  Germans 
from  the  same  source.    It  is  not  probahle  that 
Scandinavia  also  is  derived  from  it,  as  some 
maintain:  for  Scanzia,  in  which  stress  is  l.iid 
upon  the  s,  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Scandinaris. 
— ^For  a  long  time,  already,  the  name  of  Japheth 
has  also  been  connected  with  Japetos,  for  which 
also  there  seems  to  be  much  reason.     For  the 
Scriptures  did  not  create  the  names  contained 
in  its  ethnographical  table :  it  only  gives  them 
as  already  existing,  but  in  its  own  form.    On 
the  other  nan(^  it  gives  us  plainly  to  nnderetsnd 
the  idea  which  the  name  of  Japheth  was  uader> 
stood  to  express.    That  Japetos,  according  to 
Greek  tradition,  was  also  the  auoestor  of  prioii- 
tive  races,  his  genealogy  shows  us.     The  effort 
to  derive  the  name  from  idftttA  must  he  regarded 
as  unfounded. — ^The  name  of  Japheth  is  no  fo^ 
ther  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    It  was  seldom 
used  as  a  proper  name.    Very  few  learned  men, 
or  Talmudist  teachers,  bear  it.    In  the  17tb 
cent,  an  Egyptian  scholar  passes  under  this 
name.---''«iapneth  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem."  This  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ   Bat 
on\j  those  sons  of  Japheth  possess  the  redeemer 
of  Shem  who  have  a  chaste  eye,  and  hold  tbs 
mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 

Pavlvs  Casssl — Revsecke. 
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Jason,  tbe  namo  of  saTeral  Jews  of  the  Mno- 
boan  period.  1)  In  1  Maoo.  8':  17,  one  of  the 
ibassy  sent  by  J.  Maooab.  to  Rome,  to  renew 
e  league  with  tbe  Romans,  was  called  Jason, 
e  son  of  Eleaser.  2)  A  Oreek  Jew,  Jason  of 
rrcne,  wrote  the  history  of  Jod.  Mace,  and 
9  brothers,  and  of  their  wars,  Ac.,  in  five 
loks,  from  which  the  material  of  the  two  books 
the  Maccabees  is  taken,  and  dressed  ap  with 
letorical  ornaments.  Jason's  books  were  lost 
Mace.  2 :  19,  &o.  Of.  De  WtUe,  Einl.  in's., 
.  T.,  {  302,  Ac. ;  Ikoald,  Oesoh.  Isr.,  IV.,  531, 
;.).  3j  The  Jtuon  most  noted  was  the  brother 
tbe  high-priest  Onias  III.,  who  sacrificed  his 
ligiun  and  country  to  self-interest  and  ambi- 
)n,  by  baying  the  high-priest's  office  of  Antio- 
iQs  Eptph.  for  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  and  then 
lusing  his  high  position,  by  trying  through  its 
fluence  to  force  upon  his  countrymen  Helle- 
St  customa  and  worship,  and  robbing  them  of 
leir  ciyil  rights  ^2  Mace.  4 :  7,  Ac.).  As  he 
imself  changed  his  original  name  (Jesus)  to 
ison  (Jos.,  Antt,^  12,  5,  1),  so,  to  further 
reek  culture,  he  founded  a  ^mnasium  below 
16  citadel  at  Jerusalem,  sent  an  embassy  with 
X)  drachmas  of  silver  to  the  games  at  Tyre,  as 
a  offering  and  gift  to  Hercules  of  T^re,  and 
ive  Antioehus  a  splendid  reception  into  the 
[oly  City  (2  Maoc.  4 :  11,  Ac.)  But  after  three 
ears  (173  B.  C.)  Jason  was  supplanted  by  one 
[enelaos,  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite 
I  Maco.  3:4;  4 :  23),  who  outbid  him  to  An- 
ocbus,  in  the  sum  of  300  talents  of  silver, 
[enelaos  became  hi^h-prieet,  and  Jason  had  to 
ee  to  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace.  4 :  23,  Ac.), 
iter  some  time,  however,  during  the  second 
impaign  of  Antioehus  against  Egypt(170  B.C.) 
'  report  of  A.'s  death  was  spread  about,  ana 
ason,  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  marched  against 
erusalem,  and  took  it,  the  citadel  excepted,  in 
'hich  Menelaos  maintained  his  position;  many 
itizens  were  slun.  But  Jason  had  soon  to  flee 
gain  to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites ;  he  was 
ccused  before  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  had  to 
ee  from  city  to  city,  until  he  finally  reached 
parta,  where  he  died  in  wretchedness  (2  Mace. 
:  5,  Ac.    Cf.  Ewald,  I.  c,  IV.,  333,  Ac.). 

RlTBTSCHI.* 

Jazer  (LXX.,  Iafp7p;  Jos.,  AnU.^  12,  8,  1, 
ft^Mpo; ;  Ptol.,  5, 16,  rdCwpo(;  was  a  considera- 
le  city,  with  territory,  in  Gilead,  at  the  time 
be  Israelites  invaded  the  country  of  the  Am- 
lonites  £.  of  the  Jordan  (Numb.  21 :  32)  It 
3ll  to  the  portion  of  Oad,  was  rebuilt,  and  as- 
igned  to  the  Levitea  (Numb.  32:1,  3,  25; 
osb.  13 :  25 ;  21 :  39 ;  1  Sam.  24:  5 ;  1  Obron. 
6 :  31).  Lying  on  the  extreme  eastern  limits 
f  Israel,  it  successively  fell  again  into  the 
ands  of  the  Moabites  (Is.  16 :  8,  Ac. ;  Jer.  48 : 
2),  and  (after  the  exile)  the  Ammonites,  from 
rhom  Judss  M.  took  it  (1  Mace.  5 :  8).  Ono- 
laaL  says  it  lay  10  Rom.  miles  W.  of  Rabbath- 
Lmmon  or  Philadelphia,  and  15  m.  northward 
rom  Heshbon.  In  agreement  herewith  Seetzen 
in  V.  Zach's  monaU.  Corresp.,  XVIII.,  429,  Ac.) 
)UDd  ruins  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Jordan 
hence  not  a  "jUytatot  Korofio^'  as  Euseb,  sa^s), 
rbose  name  os'ir  plainly  indicates  its  ancient 
esignation.  But  it  is  disputed  what  Jer.  48 :  32 
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means  by  "  the  sea  of  Jaier,"  as  no  large  water, 
but  only  some  ponds  (which  the  original  may 
signifv),  can  be  found  near.  Possibly  a  smau 
lake,  formerly  there,  has  sunk  away  (Cf.  Oesen., 
Comm.  on  Jer.,  I.,  549,  Ac. ;  HUzif  on  Jer.« 
347,  and  on  Is.,  196,  note  *,  according  to  the 
LXX.).  — This  Jaser  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Haior  (Jer.  49 :  28).  8  miles  S.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  —  (Cf.  ReHand^a  Palest.,  p.  825 ; 
Burckhard^a  Travels,  p.  355 ;  v,  Raumer'a  Pa- 
lilst.,  p.  229,  Ac. ;  Patdy's  Realencycl.,  IV., 
p.  3 ;  BiOer,  Erdk.,  XV.,  2,  p.  104,  Ac.). 

R&ETScei.* 
'  Javan.  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Persian,  Ac.,  name  of  the  Greeks  (Schol,  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  106).  All  were  called  lonians 
('looyif,  Horn.  II.,  13, 685),  the  name  of  the  tribe 
best  known  to  Orientals.  Laasen  (Ind.  Alter* 
thumsk.,  I.,  729)  says  the  Indians  designate 
all  distant  Western  nations  Javana^  the  name 
meaning  young,  and  referring  to  their  more  re- 
cent descent  from  Indo-Oermanic  races.  By 
means  of  traflio  the  Hebrews  early  became  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  Oreeks.  Hence  Gen.  10 :  24 
reckons  Javan  as  a  son  of  Japheth  (see  Art.), 
and  the  representative  of  Japhetic  tribes  in  the 
S.  W.  Greeks  are  met  with  as  dealers  in  slaves 
in  the  Phoenician  markets  (Tyre.  Esek.  27 :  13 ; 
Joel  4 : 6.  Of.  Is.  66 :  19  ;  Zech.  9 :  13).  In 
Dan.  8 :  21,  Alexander  M.  is  called  king  of  Ja- 
van. (Cf.  7\fcA,  Comm.  on  Gen.,  p.  210 ;  Kn<h 
hel,  d.  VSlkertafel,  p.  78,  Ac). — In  Arabia  there 
was  a  city  of  this  name,  to  which  Eiek.  27 :  19, 
refers.  Rijitscbi.* 

Jebns  and  fhe  Jebnsites.    The  Jebusites 

appear  as  a  Canaanitish  tribe  (Gen  10 :  16),  re* 
lated  to  the  Amorites,  in  the  wider  sense,  for 
their  king,  Adoni-Zedek,  is  called  an  Amorite 
(Josh.  10:5),  and,  like  the  Amorites,  they 
occupied  the  bill-country  (Numb.  13 :  29).  At 
the  time  of  Joshua  they  inherited  what  was 
subsequently  called  the  mountain  of  Judah, 
hence  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  and 
held  the  fortress  which  they  called  Jdms  (see 
Jeruaalem).  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Ca> 
naanite  nations  the  Jebusites  are  often  named 
last  (Gen.  15 :  20,  Ac.),  but  they  were  among 
the  bravest  and  most  stubborn  opponents  of  Is- 
rael. It  is  true,  Joshua  slew  Adoni-Zedek,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  his  having  taken  their  city ; 
hence  we  find  them  soon  again  in  league  with 
Jabin  of  Haior,  Ac.  (Josh.  11 : 3,  Ac.),  and 
though  once  more  vanquished  by  Joshua,  they 
still  held  their  fortified  city  (Josh.  15 :  8,  63). 
It  was  assigned  to  Benjamin  (18  :  28) ;  but  that 
tribe  could  not  get  possession  of  it  (Judges  1 : 
21 ;  3 :  5  ;  19 :  11,  Ac.  David  first  took  the  city 
and  its  fortress,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  5 : 6,  Ac. ;  1  Chron.  11:4, 
Ac.).  The  possession  of  this  important  point 
was  necessary  to  the  security  of  Southern  and 
Central  Palestine  (Cf.  Ewaid,  Gesch.  Isr.,  II., 
1,  p.  288,  58.3,  Ac.).  Tbe  Jebusites  were  thus 
conquered  but  not  exterminated  (2  Sam.  24 : 
16  ;  Josh.  15 :  63) ;  Solomon  made  the  remnant 
tributary  (1  King  9:20,  Ac.;  Zech.  9:7). 
Even  after  the  exile  there  were  Jebusites  in  the 
]and(Exra9:l;  Neb.  11:3;  7:57.  QtLeng- 
erAw,  Kenaao,  I.,  192, 643,  662,  n.  4;  Bertheau, 
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Coinni.i.B.d.Richter,p.l3,fte.   i?ift0r,  Sidk., 
XV.,  1,  p.  117,  &c ;  XVI,,  p.  13. 363). 

R  VBT8CHI  •  ^ 

JehoahftS  (LXX./I«a;to{^:  Yulf^.,  JoaehoM). 
WM  the  son  and  saccessor  of  Jehu  (see  An.)  as 
king  of  Israel.  He  reif^^ed  17  years  (for  in 
2  Rings  13 :  10,  ire  should  read  39  for  37.  Cf. 
2Kings  13:1;  14:1;  12:1).  He  found  Che 
kingdom  greatly  reduced,  and  it  was  siill  more 
enfeebled  under  him,  by  the  oppresaiona  of  Sy- 
rians, so  that  he  had  but  50  horsemen,  10  cha- 
riots; and  10,000  footmen  left  him.  The  brave 
king  (2  Kings  13 :  8)  was  greatly  humbled  by  his 
misfortunes,  and  turned  from  his  idolatries  to 
JehoTah  for  help.  The  Lord  promised  a  deli- 
Terer,  who  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  then  born  (v.  5).  Ewald  (Oeach,  lar.). 
thinks,  with  some  probability,  that  the  imndent 
in  2  Kings  5 : 1-6, 23,  occurred  under  the  reign 
of  Jehoabai. — ^2)  A  younger  aon  (2  Kings  1^: 
31, 36)  and  successor  of  Josiah  of  Judah.  After 
the  unhappy  death  of  his  father,  the  army  ele- 
vated him  to  the  throne,  instead  of  his  older 
brother,  Jehoiakim  (Of.  2  Kings  11).  In 
2  Kings  23 :  24,  he  is  called  Eliakim,  and  in 
Jer.  22 :  11,  Shallum.  This  supplanting  of  Je- 
hoiakim  seems  to  have  resulted  trom  an  intrigue 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  gladly  seised  the 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  people  seem  to  have  regarded 
Jehoahas  as  best  suited  to  carry  out  his  father's 
policy,  otherwise  the  younger  son  would  not 
nave  been  chosen  (1  Gbron.  3 :  15).  But  Jeho* 
abas,  although  averse  to  Egyptian  domination, 
allowed  himself  to  be  allured  to  Riblah  (Esek. 
19:3,  4;  2  Kings  23:33),  where  ho  was  in- 
aidiously  fettered,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Egypt 
He  reigned  but  three  months.  Jeremiah  fore- 
told his  sad  fate  (Jer.  22: 10,  Ac.).  He  died  in 
Egypt,  after  probably  living  a  long  time  in 
wretched  imprisonment  (2  Kings  23 :  34.  Cf. 
Ewald^  Isr.  Gesoh.,  3,  417).        VAittiKOSR.* 

Jehoiftohin  (for  variations  in  the  fjrm  of  the 
name,  see  Esther  2:0;  Jer.  22 :  24,  the  LXX., 
and  Vulgate),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
hoiakim (see  Art),  king  of  Judah.  After  his 
father's  fall,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  his  18th 
year  (2  Cbron.  36 : 9,  has  8,  throvgh  a  copyist's 
mistake),  and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother, 
reigned  wiokedly  (2  Kings  24  r  9 ;  Esek.  19  : 5, 
&c. ;  Jer.  26 :  22 ;  13 :  18).  The  Lord  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  (Jer.  22 :  24,  30).  The 
Chaldeans,  leagued  with  the  Syrians,  Moabttes, 
and  AmmonitCH,  surrounded  the  city  (2  Kings 
24 :  2,  10),  and  when,  finally,  Nebuohadnestar 
himself  appeared,  J.,  after  reigning  but  three 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chron.  36 :  9),  resolved 
to  forego  the  terrors  ox  a  siege,  and  surrendered 
himself  and  his  mother  to*  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.     His  princes  and  court  officers  accom* 

Sanied  htm  to  Nebuchadnesser's  tent.  They 
oped  thus  to  secure  at  least  the  authority  of 
vassals.  But  J.  and  his  court  were  banished 
to  Babylon,  with  a  large  number  of  the  best 
warriors  and  others,  making  in  all  10,000. 
Among  the  captives  was  Esekiel  the  priest 
(Esek.  1:2).  N.,  bound  by  a  promise,  or  to 
keep  a  check  on  Egypt,  did  not  then  wish  to  do* 
stroy  the  nation,  but  utterly  crushed  its  power. 
The  temple  also,  and  palace  of  the  king  were 


TObbed  of  ihm  treaaarttf.    Orer  thoaa  ^^» 
mained  N.  set  the  third  (probablj  jooagM) 
SOD  of  Josiaht  then  21  years  old,  wm  king;  m 
aasnmed  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (1  Chitm.  3 :  U). 
Jehoiachin  remained  in  captiviiT  37  jeftra,whes 
Evil-merodaoh  liberated  hitti  (2  Kinirs  25 :  ZT). 
Although  be  bad  not  reigned  ftocordinic  to  tht 
will  of  Ood,  the  nation  longed  for  hia  recam,  a 
deaire  whioh  was  encoaraged  by  falae  panpbeti 
(Jer.  28 : 4).     But  Jeremiah  (22  :  26,  27)  es- 
presaly  proclaimed  that  he  would  never  he  re- 
stored. YAianrasa.* 

JehoiadJL  high>priesi  in  the  tine  «f  Atba- 
liah,  and  of  Joaah  of  Judah  (2  Kings  11; 
2  Chron.  23;  Jer.  29:26),  a  nmn  ia  wboiB, 
after  a  long  season  of  languor  and  degeseracj, 
the  primitive  spirit  of  the  Levitioal  trite  (£s. 
32:^9;  Dent  33:8-11;  Mai.  2:4-6).  and 
of  the  saoerdotal  house  (NumK  25  :  7, 8,  11-13; 
Ps.  106 :  80,  31)  revived.  Hia  high  a|^  alee 
(2  Chron.  24 :  15)  places  him  in  the  list  of  aa- 
oient  worthies.  To  his  praise  be  it  aaid.  thai 
he  counselled  the  young  king,  Joai^  (2  Kings 
12 : 3 ;  2  Chron.  24 :  2),  in  the  light  of  whose 
history  we  must  study  the  full  aoeoani  of  the 
seal  of  Jehoiada  (2  Kings  11 ;  2  Chroa.  23). 
Bj  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Levisea  aad 
commanders  of  the  amy,  he  effected  the  oTsr> 
throw  of  Athaliah,  and  the  elevatioB  of  Joaah 
(Tyearsold)  to  the  throne  of  Jodah.  The  plaa 
was  skilfully  devised,  and  executed  with  deci- 
sion (Cf.  BuDDii,  hist,  eccL,  Y.,  T.  II.,  393-7. 
EeU  on  Kings,  p.  416,  Sx.  BeriJ^eau  on  Chroni- 
oles,  p.  358). — ^The  matter  of  chief  ialersst  for 
us  in  this  whole  case  is  the  tiisologieal  qoesUoa 
it  involves.  In  the  Scriptural  report  of  this 
event,  the  violent  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the 
reigning  government  is  evidently  approved  of. 
Although  Athaliah  is  nowhere  called  qoeea, 
both  in  Kings  and  Chronidee  she  is  repiaseaied 
as  having  exercised  sapreme  sathority  for  six 
years  (2  Kings  11 : 3;  2  Chron.  22 :  12) ;  the 
preparation  of  the  bloody  scheme  also  iosphes 
this.  What  now  is  the  practioal  applieatioa  of 
the  case  T  (Rom.  15 : 4),  J.  did  not  act  ander 
the  direction  of  a  special  revelation,  bat  opon 

Erivate  convictions  (2  Chronicles  23  : 1,  &eX 
[ence  older  theologians  appeal  to  this  case.  In 
determining  the  eUiical  limits  to  civil  sohordi- 
nation  (see  Luther  in  J.  OsaaARD,  Loci  l%gol^ 
XIV.,  363,  366.  CHSMNtn,  Loci  TkeoL,  II..  63, 
ed.  Frankf.  Thkod.  RaimLnfOK,  de  reffinme 
sactdari  et  ectletiaMUco^  p.  13,  16.  F.  Bvnniirs, 
Thed.  Moral,  p.  581,  2.  Hugo  Gkotito  dejwn 
beili  et  pac.^  p.  141).  But  this  view  is  hasard* 
ous,  for  a  revolution  may  be  prompted  by  fana- 
ticism, as  well  as  by  mere  frivolity.  The  appli* 
cation  of  this  incident  most  be  justified  by  daly 
settling  the  limits  of  such  application.  Two 
things  then  must  be  noticed:  first,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Athaliah  had  reached  the  acne  of  its 
iniquity ;  next,  a  fair  nrobability  presented  itself 
of  subverting  this  wicked  reign,  sm  re-eetablislh 
ing  a  righteous  government.  But  now  the 
question  remains  open,  whether,  in  the  sphers 
of  Oentile  nations,  these  two  things  eaa  ever 
conoar.  If  they  cannot,  an  application  of  the 
incident  in  this  sphere  must  be  r^ected,  thoogk 
not  in  an  external  mechanical  way,  bat  aeeord* 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit^  and  of  the  Biblt 
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self.  It  might  then  tlso  be  scriptuniUy  proren, 
bat  Schleiermacher  affirms  upon  the  nature  of 
le  idea  of  morality,  that  every  violent  over- 
irow  uf  an  established  gtwernment  mast  be 
>ndemned  (Cbristliohe  Sitte,  |>.  265-7).  This 
ten  is  the  point  which  Christian  ethics  must 
)tAblish»  if,  ns  it  is  bound,  it  will  confirm  its 
octrine  with  the  seal  of  divine  authority.  The 
ame  of  Jehoiada  must  be  the  touchstone  of  the 
Lhical  doctrine  concerning  civil  government 

Baumqartin.* 
Jehoiakilll,  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  and  sno- 
BBsor  of  his  brother,  Jehoahai  (see  Art.),  609- 
98  B.  G.     His  original  name,  Eliakim,  was 
hanged,  at  Necho's  reqnest,  to  the  synonymous 
ehoiakim   (2  Kings  23 :  34).     The  defeat  at 
legiddo  enconraged  the  heathen  party,  and 
ehoahaz  likewise  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his 
riends  (2  Rings  23 :  32).    It  was,  therefore, 
asy  for  the  king  of  Egypt  to  put  Jehoiakira  in 
is  brother's  place,  and  secure  from  him  the 
ribate  of  a  vasftal  (2  Kings  23 :  33,  35 ;   2 
;hron.  36 :  3].     Thus  the  heathen  party  trl* 
tmphed.  and  introduced  idolatry  beside  the  wor- 
hip   of  Jehovah.     Jeremiah    reproved    and 
rarned  in  vain  (26 : 1,  fto.).  Not  only  were  idols, 
nstdown  by  Josiah.  restored,  but  their  number 
ras increased (Jer. 7 :  18, 30,  ^. ;  8 : 2;  11 :  10, 
2,  &c.,  Ac,  &c.;  Ezek.  6:4;  8:3,  7-13,  &c., 
be.)  Moreover,  Jehoiakim  injured  the  exhausted 
!ountry  by  the  erection  of  splendid  buildings, 
md  by  oppression  and  injustice  (Jer.  22:  II- 
17).    Pharaoh  Necho  seems,  after  removing  Je- 
inahaz  to  Riblah,  to  have  gone  to  Jerusalem 
2  Kings  23 :  33 ;  2  Chron.  36 ;  3.    Cf.  Herod., 
I,  159).     After  arranging  matters  in  Judea 
iccording  to  his  mind,  and  securing  himself 
igflinst  revolt,  Pharaoh  turned    against   the 
noking  power  of  Syria,  and  established  himself 
It  Carchemish  (Jer.  26  :  20,  4c-. ;  cf.  22 :  17,  and 
L3).    But  the  aspiring  power  of  Babylon  could 
not  tolerate  this.    Under  the  youthful  hero,  Ne- 
buchadn.,  a  Babylonian  army  routed  the  hosts 
3f  Egypt  at  Carchemish,  in  Jehoakim's  fourth 
rear,  and  pressed  its  conquests  into  Syria  (Cf. 
Jer.  46 : 1-12 ;  25  : 1,  Ac).    It  is  usually  as- 
lumed  that  at  this  time  (or  even,  according  to 
Daniel  1 : 1,  in  his  third  year)  J.  subjected  him- 
self to  Nebuchadn.,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Chaldeans.     But  Jer.  36 :  11,  Soc„  29 ;  47  : 1, 
&c.,  contradict  this,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
consider  the  three  years  of  2  Kings  24 : 1,  as  the 
last  of  that  king.    It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign  that  J.  became  subject  to  Nebuchadn. 

S2  Kings  24 : 1),  after  having  experienced  mnny 
iifficuUips  (2  Kings  24 :  2 ;  Ezek.  16  :  57  ;  Jer. 
49 :  23-27 ;  35 : 1-11).  But  three  years  later.when 
Habakkuk  had  added  his  testimony  to  that  of 
Jeremiah,  a  new  expedition  of  the  Egyptians 
(2  Kings  24:7)  induced  Jehoiakim  to  revolt 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  whereupon  N.  drove  the 
Egyptians  out  of  Syria  (2  Kings  24 : 7),  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  punishment  upon  Jehoiakim. 
In  this  war  the  army  was  composed  not  only  of 
Chaldeans  and  Elamites  (Jer.  49 :  34-49),  but 
of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites.  J.  let 
himself  be  allured  into  the  enemy's  camp  and 
was  captured  and  slain  (Jer.  22: 18, 19 ;  ICfhron. 
36 : 6).  Vaihingbr.* 

Jehoram  (Sept.  'lupdfn),  1)  The  son  of  Ahab, 


and,  af^er  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Aha- 
siah,  king  of  Israel,  reigned  (2  Kings  3:1) 
twelve  years  (896-884  B.C.).  The  words  of 
Elisha  seem  to  have  taken  effect  in  him,  for 
(doubtless  in  spite  of  his  mother's  opposition) 
he  abolished  the  worship  of  Baal,  at  least  from 
the  court  and  its  vicinity,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  cnlf  worship  instituted  by  Jeroboam. 
From  2  Kings  9 :  18-28,  we  conclude  that  he 
did  not  destroy  the  idolatry  of  Baal  in  Samaria. 
He  had  more  political  power  than  Ahasiah. 
By  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom  he 
reduced  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  to  his  former 
vassalage  (2  Kings  3 : 4-27).  The  Syrians  gave 
him  more  trouble.  It  is  true,  that  through  the 
intervention  of  Elijah  their  repeated  invasions 
were  frustrated  ^2  Kings  6 :  13-23) ;  but  when 
Benhadad  led  his  whole  army  against  Israel, 
his  long  siege  of  Samaria  caused  a  famine  there 
(2  Kings  6 :  24,  fto.).  But  a  rumor  arose  in  the 
Syrian  army  that  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
Egypt  were  coming  npon  them,  whereupon  they 
hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  departed,  leaving 
their  tents,  with  great  booty,  behind  (2  Kings 
7  \  6.  Soo.  Emboldened  by  this,  J.  with  his 
royal  namesake  of  Judah  united  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Syrians,  who  still  held  lUmoth- 
Gilead.  In  this  battle  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  carried  to  Jesreel  (2  Kings  8:29, 
^.),  where  Jehu  slew  him  (2  Kings  9:24). 
By  Jehh's  (see  Art.)  command  the  entire  pos- 
terity of  Ahab  was  exterminated  (2  Kings  10 : 
6,  &c.  — 2)  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehnsha- 

ghat  in  Judah,  reigned  (alone)  8  years  {2  Kings 
:  17).    He  began  to  reign  in  the  5th  year  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel.    His  ^ther  had  previously 
associated  his  son  with  himself  as  co-regent 
(2Kingsl:17;  9:  27;  1  Kings  3: 1 ;  22:42). 
He  married  Athaliah  (see  Art.),  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  thus  already  betrayed 
a  lack  of  theocratic  feeling.  This  wicked  woman 
completely  ruled  her  husband  (1  Kings  21 :  25 ; 
2  Kings  8 :  18).    It  was  she,  doubtless,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  adopt  the  Phoenician  measnre  of 
establishing  his  throne,  and  enriching  himself, 
by  the  muHer  of  his  brothers  (2  Chron.  21 : 2- 
4).     His  misdeeds,  which  justly  merited  the 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  rejection  of 
David's  house,  had  not  Qod  been  pleased  to 
spare  it  for  his  ancestors'  sake,  are  indicated  in 
2  Kings  8 :  19.     Politically  the  kingdom  de- 
clined under  him.     The  Edomites  (see  Art.) 
revolted  under  him,  and  also  the  Levitical  citv 
of  Libneh  (2  Kings  8 :  22).  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  (dwelling  near  the  Ethiopians)  were 
stirred  up  against  him  (2  Chron.  21 :  16,  17) ; 
the  king's  children,  whom  they  carried  away  cap- 
tives, were  ransomed,  and  subsequently  slain  by 
Athaliah.    His  wicked  life  came  to  a  painful 
end.    Smitten  with  an  incurable  disease  of  the 
bowels,  perhaps  a  chronic  diarrhoea  with  colic, 
his  decayed  intestines  passed  from  him,  and  he 
died.    Denied  a  royal  burial,  his  corpse  was 
simply  interred  somewhere  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid.   In  Chron.  21 :  12,  we  must  probably  rend 
Elisha  for  Elijah,  who  had  died  some  time  be- 
fore. Vaihiwoer.* 

Jehoshaphat  ( Sept.  'losotar ;  Vulg.  Josaphai, 
Ood  is  Judge),  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa,  in 
Judah,  reigned  from  his  35th  to  his  60th  year 
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of  age  (1  Kings  15 :  24;  22 :  42),  18  Tears  eo- 
temporaneoaslj  with  Ahab,  of  Israel,  then  2 
ootemporaneouslj  with  Ahasiah,  and  5  cotem- 
poraneoaslr  with  Jehoraoi  of  Israel  (in  2  Rini^ 
1 :  17 ;  3  : 1,  the  text  has  been  corrupted).    He 
pursued  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  was  even 
more  sealous  against  the  high  places  (2  Chron. 
17 :6),  and  for  the  fall  restoration  of  the  true 
worship.    Although  not  wholly  successful,  he 
pureed  the  land  of  many  evils  (2  Chron.  17  :  3, 
o ;  1  Kings  22 :  43).    He  also  adopted  a  method 
for  securing  the  spread  of  true  religious  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  which,  had  his  succes- 
sors carried  it  out,  would  have  produced  the 
happiest  effect.    He  appointed  five  influential 
laymen,  nine  Levites  and  two  priests,  to  Tisit  all 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  instruct  the  people  in. 
the  law.    It  is  probable  that  besides  the  instruc- 
tion thus  transiently  imparted,  liouses  for  prayer 
and  public  instruction  were  established  in  their 
route.    So  deeply  interested  was  Jeh.  in  this 
measure,  that  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  on 
his  return  from  the  unfortunate  campaign  against 
the  Syrians,  he  himself  traveled  over  the  coun- 
try, and  sought  to  confirm  what  had  been  done 
(2  Chron.  19 :  3).    In  Ps.  74 :  8,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  destruction  of  synagogues.  As  this  Psalm, 
with  eight  others,  was  composed  in  the  time  of 
Athaliah  and Joash  (see  Vaminffer,d, Psalmen  d. 
Rhythmus  d.Urechriftgemiiss  metrtsch  Ubersetst 
u.erklilrt),  it  follows  that  J.'s  arrangement  sur- 
vived him.  J.  also  caused  the  civil  code  to  be  recon- 
structed and  strictly  executed  (2  Chron.  19 : 5- 
11).     Zebadiah  presided  over  the  civil  court, 
and  Amarinh  (1  Chron.  5 :  37)  over  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.      In  external  relations  J.  also 
adopted  what  seemed  happy  measures.     Like 
his  father,  he  saw  that  the  alienations  between 
Israel  and  Judah  only  enfeebled  both,  and  con- 
cluded a  lasting  peace  with  the  rnynl  house  of 
the  10  tribes  (I  Kings  22 :  45).    This  was  done, 
not  from  indifference  to  idolatry,  but  from  poli- 
tical considerations,  which,  however,  led  to  evil 
consequences  for  his  own  house  (see  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah),    On  the  same  ground  he  joined 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians,  for  which  Elisha 
severely  reproved  him  (2  Chronicles  19  : 2,  3 ; 
20:34).     But,  notwithstanding  the  prophet's 
counsel,  he  subsequently  made  a  similar  com- 
pact with  Ahab's  son,  Jehoram,  against  Mosb. 
On  this  expedition,  aUo,  he  gave  proof  of  his 
piety  (2  Kings  3 : 4).    But  soon  thereafter,  Moab 
and  Amnion  leagued  with  Edom  (in  2  Chron. 
20 :  2,  we  must  read  JQIN  f^'  DIN),  invaded 
Judah,  and  reached  Engedi  when  J.  heard  of  it. 
He  forthwith  assembled  the  people,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  deliverance.     The  prayer  was  heard 
and  help  promised  (2  Chron.  20 : 5, 17).    Spirit- 
ual agents  {Eunld,  Isr.  Qesch.,  3,  190, 1,  Aufl.) 
were  employed  to  discomfit  the  enemy  (Cf. 
2  Kings  o :  16.  &c).     This  incident  is  very  ob- 
viously a  different  one  from  that  in  2  Kings  3 : 
1  (Cf.  Juel  4 :  2,  12).     The  valley  in  which  J. 
offered  thanks  after  this  victory  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Blessing,  a  name  which  it  may  have 
borne  in  common  with  that  mentioned  by  Joel 
(Jehoshaphat  =  of  Qod's  judgment).    It  was  the 
Vallev  of  the  Kidron,  for  no  other  in  the  vicinity 
would  correspond  with  the  narrative.      The 
proximity  of  it  to  Jerusalem  would  enable  the 


eitisens  to  participate  in  the  wernot^^Th^ 
maritime  expedition  in  which  J.  united  with 
Ahasiah,  from  Eaiongeber,  took  place  is  tbe 
19th  year  of  J.'s  reign,  whilst  that  against  Maab 
occurred  in  the  21st,  and  the  ioTaaion  ef  (b« 
three  confederates  in  tbe  23d  of  hit  reign  |c£. 
1  Kings  22 :  52).    It  assumes,  however,  tb«  en- 
tire subjugation  of  Edom,  which  moet  have  been 
effected  in  the  early  part  of  J.'s  reign  {Ewaid^ 
I  c,  3, 179,  188).    There  waa  then  no  king  in 
Edom  (1  Kings  22 :  48).    J.  wished  to  rcHypea 
the  navigation  of  the  Elamitio  galf,  began  b^ 
Solomon,  but  failed  (1  Kings  22 :  49).    There- 
upon Ahasiah  (see  Art)  invited  him  to  tmke 
part  in  a  new  expedition,  hot  J.,  profiting  bj 
past  providences,  declined.     And  yet  in  ChroRK 
des  (2  Chron.  20:  25)  we  bare  a  diflTerent  we- 
count  of  the  matter.    The  two  aceounts  seem 
to  conflict  with  each  other,  aniens  we  regard  the 
instance  in  I  Kings  22 :  50,  as  m  renewed  pii>- 
position. — When  Jehoram  succeeded  Ahasiah, 
Jehoshaphat  aided  him  against  Moab  (2  King* 
3),  and  secured  a  happy  result  (Cf.  2  Kings  3 : 
9  with  1  Kings  22 :  48).    In  all  these  instances 
he  seems  to  have  been  animated  by  the  hope  of 
bringing  Israel  back  to  the  tme  worship  of  Je- 
hovah.   But  his  worldly  measnres  to  secare  this 
end,  not  only  failed,  but  broogfat  mischief  npoo 
his  own  house  and  kingdom.      Tauinroxa.* 

Jehovah.     HIH^  it*  the  Old   Test,  prapet 
name  of  God,  wherefore  called  bj  the  Jews 

Dtrn  »'  Sm  K3n  HDt^  the  great  name, 
nnVpn  DB^f  the  only  name,  most  frequently 

grammatical  explanation  of  the  name.  The 
tetra|;rammaton  nin*  ^u  as  oppiTrer  in  the  Ma> 
soretic  text,  on  account  of  a  K'ri  perpetnam,  the 
points  of  *^^")K>  on  the  other  hand,  where 

*  j^*)K  stands  in  apposition  as  Isaiah  22 :  12, 

14,  etc.,  those  of  D*r?7N  (not,  however,  when 

• «  ■ 

the  nin*  ftod  *3ntt  beiong  to  dififerent  mem- 
bers, as  in  Ps.  16  :  2.     The  prohibition  to  ntter 
the  name  is  derived  b^  the  Jews  from  Ler.  24 : 
16,  by  means  of  an  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage already  given  by  the  LXX.  (avo^ajTur  f 
cvofM  Mvpiav),  which  is  entirely  incorrect. — How 
ancient  this  awe  of  uttering  the  name  is,  cannot 
be  definitely  determined.    The  first  trace  of  it 
shows  itself  already  in  some  of  the  later  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  relatively  leas  fre- 
quent  use  of  nin*   >n  the  LXX..  which,  in 
this  respect,  is  followed  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T,  xvpiof  being  universally  substituted  for 
it.    On  the  other  hand.  Sir.  23  :  9,  ovo^Mma  rmi 
ayiov  fitj  (nirf>t<T>»f  only  means,  that  the  nam^ 
of  God  shall  not  oe  unnecessarily  used.     With 
reference  to  the  Samaritans,  Josephos  reports, 
Ant.,  XII.,  5.  5,  that  they  built  oMdnMiov  wpor  on 
Gerisim.    He  also  says.  Ant.,  II.,  12.  4,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  him  to  speak  about  the 
name.     Compare  with  this  what  Philo  says,  in 
de  mut.  nom.  {  2  (ed.  Marg.,  I.,  580),  and  nL 
Mos..  III.,  25  (II.,  166) ;  stiU  it  is  remarked  in 
the  latter  work,  {  11  (152).  that  consecrated 
persons  were  allowed  to  bear  and  ntter  tb« 
name  in  the  holy  place.    The  Misohna  contanu 
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rioua  statements  about  the  matter,  as  in  B«- 
ihoth,  9,  5,  Sanhedrin,  10,  1,  Thamid,  7,  2, 
d  schasaka,  14,  10.  (Comp.  Jak.  Ai.tino, 
trciiaiio  grammatiea  de  punetis  ac  prcnuneia- 
me  ieiragramtnati  n^n%  *"  Relawd's  dec<u 
erciiuiionufn  philologiearum  de  mra  prtmuti- 
ttione  nominis  Jehova,  1707,  p.  423,  aq,). 
^hilst  now,  according;  to  the  Jews,  the  know- 
dge  of  tho  pronunciation  of  the  name  has  been 
ist  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  many 
irlier  and  later  Christian  theologians  say  that 
8  original  pronunciation  exists  in  thepunctua- 

on  of  nin^«    They  regard  it  as  a  oombina- 

on  of  ♦=^^^  in=nin.*n<i  m^wn 

I  •    ;  V  T  T  T 

30inp.  Stier^  LehrgebUude  dcr  hebr.  Sprache, 
.  327).  That  such  a  formation  of  words  is  en- 
rely  abnormal  to  the  Hebrew,  need  scarcely 
e  remarked.  The  abbreviation  of  the  name  into 
n^  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  pro- 

lunoiation  of  Jehovah.    The  Jewish  tradition, 
hat  the  name  comprehends  the  three  periods, 
8  also  justified  by  the  pronunciations  given  be- 
low.    Just  as  little  does  the  circumlocution  of 
^be  name  in  Rev.  1:4;  4 : 8,  by  &  ^  xai  6^ 
tai  6  igz^$uvoi  evidence  for  the  reading  Jehovah, 
because  6  tpz^*^^  does  by  no  means  stand  for 
laofitvof  (so  BnxToar,  dissertatio  de  nomiiie  n\n* 
in  Reland,  1.  c,  p.  386),  it  rather  signifies  nothing 
el5e  than  the  coming  one,  wherefore,  as  soon  as 
the  future  of  the  Lord  became  present,  II :  17  (ac- 
cording to  the  correct  reading),  and  16  :  5,  only 
6  Ctf  xai  o  j^v  stand  (see  Hengjitenberg,  Beitr.  sur 
Einl.  in's  A.  T.  Bd.  II.,  p.  236,  sq.).    Concern- 
ing the  attempt  made  in  favor  of  the  reading 
Jehovah  by  the  comparison  of  the  Latin  Jupi- 
ter, Jovis  (see  already.  Fuller  in  Reland,  p.  448, 
Gataker,  in  same,  p.  494],  whereby  tho  mors  com- 
plete form8,Diespiter,  Diovis,  are  overlooked,  also 
concerning  tho  hypothesis,  that  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, Jehovah,  an  Egyptian  name  of  deity,  con- 
sisting of  the  seven  vocals,  frf^Twova,  is  preserved, 
see  Hengeienherg,  1.  c,  204,  sq.,  ThoUck,  ver- 
misr.hte  Schriften,  I.,  p.  394,  sq. — To  obtain  the 
pronunciation  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
the  name,  we  need  only  go  to  Ex.  3  :  13.     When 
Moses  asked  for  the  name  of  him  who  sent  him, 

he  said:  n^HN  12^'K  rT^HN. Thus shalt thou 

•  ■           *              ••                              •  «             M*                          *  *         •           '   * 
•  ■■  •  •  ■••    

say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Ehjeh  hath  sent 
me  unto  you:  and  when,  in  v.  15,  it  is  further 
said:  Thus  shale  thou  say,  XV\7V  the  Ood  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  it  is  clear, 
that  nin^  ^*  ^  ^®  regarded  as  a  noun  formed 
from  the  third  person  of  the  imperfect  of  niH 
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(the  older  form  for  n^iDt  and  either  TV\T\\ 
[TC^n^)  or  nin^  (niflM  «  to  be  read.    The 

V-:-  T  :  -       ,"';•" 

latter  pronunciation  is  just  as  possible  as  the 
first,  which  is  now  received  by  the  most;  al- 
though the  latter  formation  is  the  more  common 

in  names  derived  from  the  imperfect  of  the  H'  / 
rootB,  as  n30^.  rT30*»  «^0'»  ^how  (see  Cae- 

^  •         •  •         •       ap 

■  •  •        •         T 

part,  Uber  Miclia,  p.  5,  sq.|.  According  to 
Theodorei  (qosest.  15,  in  Ex.)  the  Samaritans 
read  the  name  'Ia3Cf  the  Jews  'Am.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Strom.  5, 6,  utters  the  name  'loov 


(although,  perhaps,  'loovt  is  to  be  read,  see 
ffenggienberg,  I.  c.,  p.  226).  No  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  fact,  that  in  Diod.  1,  94,  the  God 
of  the  Jews  li  called  'leua,  and  by  Philo,  of  Bar 
bylus,  in  Euseh,prcep.  evang.,  1.,  9,  'Tcvw :  for 
apart  from   the  consideration,  that  the  form 

nln^t  presupposed  for  this  pronunciation,  ia 

contrary  to  all  analogy  of  the  Hebrew,  these 
forms  of  names  are  evidently  formed  after  the 
mysterious  name  of  Dionysius,  which  appears 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  form  *IaMX'*i*  ^^^  >n 

the  Semitic  form  runs  ^H^-    See,  on  this  point, 

Movers,  die  Ph5nicier,  I.,  Bd.,  p.  539,  6<^.,  espe- 
cially p.  545  and  548). — The  abbreviations  of 
the  name  of  God  occurring  in  the  Hebrew,  in 
the  pronunciation  Jahve  or  Jahva,  can  now 
easily  be  explained;  vis.,  by  apocope  of  the 
word  Arises  ^pf^t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^>b*  ^^  the  other 

T 

hand,  by  further  abbreviation  f\^,  on  the  other 
by  contracting  the  vocals  *in^  >^nd  y.    The  for- 

T 

mation  of  nouns  from  the  imperfect  is  very  com- 
mon in  Hebrew,  as  well  in  tne  case  of  appella- 
tions (see  Deliizschf  Jesurun,  p.208,sq.;  as  espe- 
cially of  proper  names  (comp.  3pJ^*.  7N*^B^* 

etc.).    The  names  thus  formed,  expressing  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  imperfect,  desig- 
nate a  person  according  to  an  attribute,  which 
continually  manifests  itself,  and  therefore  is 
characteristic.  This  brings  us,  II.,  to  the  mean' 
ing  of  the  name  n^H^*    '^^^^  >"«  first:  he  who 
is,  further,  according  to  Ex.  3  :  14,  he  who  ts, 
who  he  is.    God  is  Jehova,  so  far  as  he  has  en- 
tered into  a  historical  relation  with  mankind, 
and  continually  manifests  himself  in  this  rela- 
tion as  him  who  is,  and  is,  who  he  is.    But  as 
this  historical  relation  is  mediated  by  the  reve- 
lation in  Israel,  he  becomes  first  known  as  Je- 
hovah according  to  the  relation  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself  with  the  covenant-people.    More 
particularly,  however,  there  is  a  twofold  mean- 
ing in  the  name.    1)  God  is  he,  who  ho  is,  so  far 
as  he,  in  his  historically  known  existence,  is  he 
who  limits  himself,  and  is  not  limited  by  any- 
thing  beyond  himself  (comp.  Hofmann,  der 
Schriftbeweis,  I.,  p.  81,  sq.).    In  this  view,  the 
name  leads  into  the  sphere  of  ^Wme  freedom — 
not  in  the  sense  of  arbitrariness,  but  of  absolute 
self-dependence.    From  this  follows,  2)  the  ab- 
solute consistency  of  God,  or  this,  that  in  every- 
thing, in  word  as  well  as  in  deed,  he  essentially 
agrees  with  himself.    So  far  as  the  name,  as  it 
occurs  in  Ex.  3 :  13,  sq. ;  6 : 2,  sq.,  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  divine  decree  of  election  and  the 
pnimises    flowing    therefrom,  his    immutable 
faithfulness  is  contained  in  the  second  point. 
That  God,  as  Jehova,  is  the  immutable  one,  is 
declared,   Mai.  3 : 6   fcomp.  on  this  passage 
Hengstenberg,  Ghristologie,   1,   Aufl.,  3,  Bd., 
p.  419).    The  name  seems  to  refer  to  both  the 
absolute  self-dependence  and  absolute  consis- 
tency of  God  in  Inaiah  41 : 3 ;  43 :  13 ;  44 :  6, 
etc. — Many,  especially  Jewish  theologians,  love 
to  translate  ^\^^\^  1>J  "  the  eternal  one,"  and 
certainly  this  attribute  of  the  divine  being  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  Jehovah,  as  alreadv. 
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Abraham,  Gen.  21 :  33,  called  on  the  name  of 
Jebovab  as  thai  of  the  efenuU  God.— The  com- 
parison of  the  name  JeboTah  with  the  general 

designation  of  the  Divine  Being  O^ri/K  ^^^ 

f  -      v: 

7M  will  aid  in  elueidating  it,  as  £iir  as  these 

expressions  stand  alone,  without  the  article,  and 
without  being  limited  bj  the  use  of  an  adjective 
or  a  dependent  genitive.  We  start  out  from 
this  point,  that  the  historical  manifestation  of 
God  IS  essential  to  the  idea  of  Jehovah,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  already  remarked,  whereas 
Eltihim  as  such  does  not  yield  to  a  historical 
process,  but  is  absolutely  transcendent  to  the 
world,  a  diiference  which  is  already  manifest  in 
the  relation  of  Gen.  1:1,  sq.,  to  2 : 4,  sq.  Ac- 
cordingly, whatever  falls  under  the  general  cos- 
niical  activity  of  God  is  referred  to  Elohim  or 
JSZ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  government. of  God 
in  his  kinjsdum  on  earth  is  referred  to  Jehova, 
Therefore  God  is  merely  Slohim  to  the  heathen 
world,  before  he  reveals  himself  to  it  in  his  theo- 
cratic glorr  of  judge  and  redeemer  (see  already. 
Gen.  9  :  2d,  sq.).    Specially  instructive  as  re- 

fnrds  this  difference  is  Num.  16 :  22,  com  p.  with 
r :  16.  Compare  also  Ps.  19,  where  in  refer- 
ence to  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  v.  1,  El 
IS  used,  on  the  contrary,  in  reference  to  the 
revelation  in  the  law,  from  v.  7  to  the  end,  Je- 
hova is  used.  Connected  herewith  is  the  fact, 
that  God  only  as  Jehovah  is  the  living  God,  and 
he  is  called  this  not  because  he  is  the  author  of 
all  being,  but  because  be  makes  himself  known 
and  felt  in  historical  manifestations,  in  word 
and  deed  (comp.  Deot.  5 :  23 ;  Joshua  3 :  10, 
etc.).  Thus  Jehovah  is  the  living  God,  who 
doeih  whatsoever  he  pleaseth,  Ps.  115 : 3,  who 
hears  prayer,  makes  known  his  counsel,  mani- 
fests himself  as  saviour  and  judge,  etc.,  as  op- 
posed to  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  who  reveal 
and  do  nothing.  Wherefore,  there  can  be  no 
greater  oath  in  Israel,  than  Jehovah  livee  (*  *n, 

never  Q^H /N  ^H)*  ^^^  clearly  conscious  the 

0.  T.  is  of  this  difference,  is  shown  by  certain 
modes  of  expression  running  through  it,  of 
which  we  mention  the  following:  All  expres- 
sions which  refer  to  revelation,  occur  almost 
always   only  in  connection  with  {IIH^ »   x> 


'•  13%  DW'  niyO.  nON  nS.  etc.,  also 
Qt!^.  Moreover,  the  theophany  belongs  to  Je- 
hovah,  wherefore,  the  angel,  in  whom  God  ap- 
pears, is  generally  called  '^  TIKSo*   ^^^  ^  >^ 

is  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  who  has  intercourse 
with  men  in  human  form,  the  anthropomor- 
phisms are  almost  entirely  transferred  to  Jeho- 
vah, ex  gr.  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  mouth,  eyes, 
▼oice  of  Jehovah,  very  rarely  of  Elohim.  £h- 
pecially  remarkable  is  the  change  of  expression 
m  Gen.  7:16. 

According  to  all  thus  far  said,  the  name  Je- 
hovah is  so  connected  with  the  idea  of  God  in 
the  Old  Test.,  that.  III.,  its  origin  can  only  be 
sought  for  in  the  revelation  of  the  0.  T.  (comp. 
Hdvemick's  spec.  Einl.  in  den  Pentateuch,  2. 
Aufl.  von  Keil,  1856,  p.  75).  With  reference  to 
the  hypothesis,  which  would  derive  the  name 


from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and   India,   e^asrt 
Tholuek,  in  literar..  Ana.,  18.32,  No.  27-^  ifao 
his  vermischte   Schriften  ThI.,  I.,  p.  376,  », 
In  later  times,  EM  (die  ftgyptisehe  a.  imwl 
tiche  Glaubenslehre  Anm.,  175.    p.   146)  laa 
again  asserted  the  Egyptian  ori^n  of  the  aase, 
in  that  he  combines  it  with  the  name  ei  tts 
Egyptian  god  of  the  moon.  Job.     Bot  netonh 
Exodus  5 :  2,  but  also  the  entire  hiatory  of  tU 
exodus  from  Egypt  is  against  soeh  a  derivati^ 
of  the  name.  —  The  only  qnestinn  renmininr  is 
that  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  origin  «f  the 
name.    The  decisive  passage  on   this  point  ii 
Ex.  6 :  3.     According  to  snme  thia  pessaee  de- 
clares, that  the  name  mn*  ^raa  fir«t  rerealt^ 
to  Moses,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  wilb  want- 
ing to  the  patriarchs.     (Thoa.  already,  ^fcf-. 
Ant.,  II.,  12,  4).    The  passage  thna  interpret(»d 
stands  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  with  rbs 
jehovistic  sections  of  Genesis,  eapc^ciallj  with 
4 :  26 ;  12 :  8,  et  al.    Accordinf?  to  another  in- 
terpretation, this   passage   declares,  that  the 
name  %^^T\^  was  not  yet  known  to  the  patri- 
archs, that  the  perfect  experience  of  what  God 
*»  T\\r\^  was.  was  wnntinfr  to  them.    (See  «rae- 
oially  Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alten  Bandem  Bd.  I..  2, 
Aufl.,  p.  345,  sq.,  comp.  with  Bd.  TI.,  p.  67), 
The  passage  is  then  analogous  with  Ex.  33 :  19, 
where  also  mention  is  made,  not  of  the  revela- 
tion of  a  new  title,  but  (comp.  34 ;  6)  of  a  more 
complete  disclosure  of  a  quality  of  the  divine 
essence.    The  passage  regarded  in  itwlf  admits 
of  both  interpretations;  although  the  first  most, 
on  account  of  the  connection  with  ▼.  7,  include 
the  thought  of  the  second.    The  foHowinj;  eaa- 
siderations  make  agaiwU  the  first  interpreta- 
tion:  1)  The  at  least  sporadic  necurtence  of 
TX\T\^  ftleo  in  those   parts  of  Genesis  which 
must    be    referred    to    the   elohistic    original 
document ;  2)  the  occurrence  of  rt^,*|»  in  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  H^^Vt  Ex.  6 :  20, 

a  circumstance  which  led  Ewald  to  the  sopno- 
sition  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  used  earlier 
at  least  among  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Moms. 
Also  the  names  occurring  in  the  frenealofri^s  of 
Chronicles  1. 2 :  25  ;  7 :  8 ;  4 :  18),  Aekija.  AhHa. 
Biihja  are  justly  made  to  have  weifcht  by  KeU 
(thber  die  Gottesnamen  im   Pentateoch   in  der 
lutherischen  Zeitschrift,  1851.  II.,  p.  227).  That 
the  name  Jehovah  does  not  occur  more  fre- 
quently among  the  proper  names  known  to  nn 
from  the  earliest  time.i«  proves  nothinjr  asrainst 
the  existence  of  this  name,  because  it  also  ap 
pears  very  rarely  among  the  proper  namen  of 
the  next  following  centuries,  only  frennentlj 
sinoe  the  time  of  David.     Finally,  3)  It  is  alto- 
izether  improbable  that  Moses,  who  had  a  nre- 
lation  of  the  God  of  the  fathers  to  bring  to  bis 
people,  should  do  so  with  the  use  of  a  name  of 
God   heretofore  unknown  to  them.     There  is 
valid  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  name  is  pre-Mosaic. 

OsHUca. — Beck. 

Jehu  (M^n*)*  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son 
of  Nimshi.  King  of  Israel.  His  history  is  re- 
lated in  2  Kings  9  and  10.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  terrible  judgment  that  befals  apostates  from 
God.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  divine  rttri- 
butions  are  visited  upon  daring  sine.     Jeha 
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ixLS  no  oilier  nignifieaRce  thiin  to  be  the  instra- 

nent  to  ezeoute  nuch  a  fearful  retribution.    The 

oae&fiuTe  of  fiin  in  the  bouse  of  Ahab  was  full. 

During  bla  reign,  and  that  of  his  son,  Jehoram, 

the  queen   Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab  (see  the 

Art."),  continued  to  practiee  the  aboininations 

of   CiiaI,    dof«pisinf(  nil  Jewish  doctrines  and 

customn.      Already,  during  the  lifetime  of  Ahab, 

the  entire  deHtrueticin  of  his  house  was  predicted 

by  £lijn.h.      Jehu  became  the  avenginf;  sword 

to  execute  this  prediction.   lie  is  described  only 

as  bcin^  the  executor  of  this  judgment  of  Gna, 

and  he  refi^rds  himself  only  as  being  such.    He 

had  no  other  mission  than  to  execute  vengeance, 

and  not  to  awaken  a  new  divine  life.     He  was 

anointed    as  king  by  a  disciple  of  Elisha,  in 

order  Ui  he  a  sword  against  transgressors,  and 

hayinfi;  destroyed  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  burned 

the  houKC  of  Baal,  his  mission  was  at  an  end. 

He  reificned  28  years  in  Samaria.     (3103-3131 

of  the  Creation,  or  885-857  A.  C).    See  2  Kings 

9  and  10.  Paulus  Oassxl. — Beck, 

Jephthah  (PTJIQ*;  LXX.,  ii^^;  Vulg., 

Jephte;    Lath.,  Jephta),  an  Israelite  hero   in 
Gilead,  whose  history  is  narrated  in  Judges  11 
and  12.     To  estimate  him  justly,  we  must  hare 
reference  to  these  two  chapters  alone,  and  to  no 
eztrinsio   information.     We  know  only  ikeir 
Jephthah,  and  none  other.     lie  wns  the  son 
of  a  Gileadite  by  a  harlot.    After  the  father's 
death  the  legitimate  sons  thrust  him  out,  and 
saffered  him  not  to  inherit  with  them.  Jephthah, 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  homeless,  fled  to  an- 
other country,  where  he  became  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  adventurers.    He  is  called  '*a  mighty 
man  of  valor:"    it  seems,  therefore,  that  by 
brave  deeds  at  the  head  of  his  men  he  had  made 
for  himself  a  name.    Hence  the  Gileadites  in 
tbeir  distress  applied  to  him  for  help.    In  the 
wars  with  the  Ammonites,  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan  were  by  their  proximity  chiefly  ex- 
posed to  depredations.    Gilead,  therefore,  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  distress  which  Ammon 
brought  upon  Israel.    The  great  men  of  Qilead 
are  ready  to  offer  the  chieftaincy  to  him  who 
will  venture  the  struggle  with  Ammon.    Jeph- 
thah possesses  their  confidence,  and  they  make 
the  offer  to  him.    In  order  to  explain  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  daughter,  it  has  become  customary  to 
portray  him  as  a  wild  and  ungodly  man,  hard- 
ened in  robbery  and  murder.     For  this  there  is 
not  the  least  reason :  for  more  than  any  other 
judge  he  bases  his  resolution  and  actions  upon 
Qod  and  his  word.     He  does  not  repay  the 
Gileadites  for  their  former  rigor^  but  says  to 
tbem:  "If  ye  bring  me  home  again  to  fight 
against  the  children  of  Ammon«  and  the  Lord 
deliver  them  before  me,  shall  I  be  your  bead?'' 
They  call  God  to  witness  that  it  is  their  sincere 
intention  to  place  him  at  their  head.   They  pro- 
ceed together  to  Mizpeh,  and  made  him  their 
captain.    The  words  *' Jephthah  uttered  all  his 
words  before  the  Lord  in  Mispeh,"  can  only 
mean  that  J.  accepted  his  new  office  on  the  tes- 
timony of  God ;  and  that  he  undertook  his  pre- 
sent work  in  honor  of  God  and  his  en  use.     So 
mach  the  narration  tells  us.    For  the  Israelites 
had  ionken  through  their  sins:  and  the  hero 
who  was  to  resoie  tLemt23uld  labor  and  fight 


only  as  in  the  sight  of  God.    The  negotiationa 
with  Ammon.  also,  show  this.    "What  hast 
thou  to  do  with  me,"  asked  J.  of  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  "  that  thou  art  come  against  me  to 
fight  in  my  land  7"    The  king  has  no  resource 
but  to  justify  himself  by  remote  historical  rea- 
sons: that  Israel  had  been  a  standing  injustice 
to  Ammon,  ever  since  it  had  come  from  Egypt; 
for  it  had  taken  away  his  land  from  Arnon  to  the 
Jabbok  and  Jordan.   Jephthah,  well  acquainted 
with  the  journey  of  Israel  through  the  wilder- 
ness, replies  in  a  convincing  manner.   He  shows 
that  by  divine  right  Israel  possessed  the  land 
of  the  Amorites.    Very  charscteristio  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "So  now  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath 
dispossessed    the    Amorites    from    before    his 
people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  it? 
WiU  not  thou  possess  that  which  Cheino$h  thy 
god  giveth  thee  to  possess?     So  whomsoever 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  drive  out  from  before 
us,  them  will  we  possess."    That  is,  your  title 
of  possession  and  ours  are  the  same.    Besides, 
he  says,  three  hundred  years    have  already 
passed  to  assert  this  claim.     He  concludes:  "I 
nave  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest  me 
wronfc  to  war  against  me :  the  Lord  the  Judge 
he  judge  thin  day  between  the  children  of  Isrnel 
and  the  children  of  Ammon."   The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  come  upon  him.  and  he  burned  for 
the  victory  in  order  to  seal  the  rights  of  Israel 
and   the  testimony  of  God.     Everything  was 
lost,  if  he  should  not  gain  the  victory.    This  Ex- 
plains  the  vow  which  he  made  to  God,  vis.: 
"  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children 
of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall  be 
that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing."   The  Lord  gives  him  a  complete  victory, 
and  he  returns  home  in  triumph.    When  he 
came  to  Miipeh,  his  daughter  comes  to  m^et 
him.    She  it  is,  then,  who  becomes  the  victim 
of  his  vow.    He  cries  out :  "  Alas,  my  daughter  I 
thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art 
one  of  them  that  trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened 
my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back." 
The  daughter  replies,  that  J.  should  do  to  her 
according  to  his  vow.    It  is  a  deeply  stirring 
tra^o  act,  which  the  Scriptures  describe.   After 
J.  had  gained  all,  be  loses  what  is  dearest  to 
him.    He  has  gained  power,  but  has  no  heir. 
But  after  the  victory  he  is  faithful  to  the  God 
to  whom  be  had  cried  before  the  battle. — It  is 
inconceivable  how  J.  has  merited  this  sad  stroke: 
For  that  God  is  gracious  to  him,  appears  from 
his  decisive  victory.    The  vow  itself  is  an  ex- 
pression of  his  burning  seal  to  save  Israeli    He 
wishes  to  thank  God  with  all  his  heart.     To 
make  a  vow  was  very  natural  from  the  Israelite 
customs.    If,  then,  his  vow  brings  a  great  sor- 
row upon  Jephthah,  God  no  doubt  wishes  to  in- 
culcate some  great  principle.    In   his  vow  J. 
evidently  lei^  it  to  the  guidance  of  God,  to  point 
out  the  sacrifice  which  he  desired.    In  his  seal 
to  vanquish  the  enemy  and  give  thanks  to  God, 
J.  cannot  remember  any  particular  object  suffi- 
cientlv  valuable   to  dedicate  unto  God.     He 
therefore  leaves  it  to  God  to  point  out  the  sacri- 
fice.   He  vows  with  all  his  heart ;  God  accepts 
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the  TOW,  and  soffers  it  to  be  realised  in  a  man- 
ner which  went  beyond  the  expectations  of  Jeph- 
thah.  Hence  hie  only  daugnter  conies  oat  to 
meet  him.  Ood  did  not  choose  an  animal,  or 
an  object  of  mere  property :  gratitude  to  God 
must  proceed  from  the  deepest  lore  of  the  heart 
A  broKen  heart  is  acceptable  to  him.  Self-con- 
quest and  the  surrender  of  what  is  dearest  is 
well-pleasing  to  him.  This  precept  could  be- 
come intelligible  to  Jephthah  through  his  sor- 
row, when  the  fulfilment  of  his  tow  revealed  to 
him  its  nature.  His  vow  had,  against  his  will, 
become  a  reality.  Ood  had  shown  him  the  mea- 
sure by  which  He  estimated  what  was  dearest, 
and  had  directed  it  that  J.  should  discover  in 

Sief  the  true  nature  of  gratitude  and  offering  to 
im ;  for  grief  makes  sacred  the  offering.  What 
man  gives  without  his  heart's  blood  cleaving  to 
it,  is  a  mere  work,  no  sacrifice.  J.,  therefore, 
is  only  instructed,  not  puninhed,  by  his  grief ; 
he  discovers  the  true  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  This 
precept  appears  typically  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  the  old  covenant.  Qod  desires  no 
human  sacrifice.  That  he  demands  it  of  Abra- 
ham, is  a  mere  trial  from  which  ho  delivers  his 
joyfully  obedient  follower.  But  in  the  case  of 
J.  grief  must  be  added,  since  without  it  bis 
sacrifice  would  be  no  sacrifice.  Ood  had  not 
tried  him,  but  he  has  tried  Ood.  In  the  case  of 
Abraham  we  discover  the  nature  of  a  constant 
faith ;  in  that  of  J.,  the  nature  of  divine  verity, 
which  bursts  all  forms  and  pretences,  and  de- 
mands its  own  rights. — That  ne  is  not  absolved 
from  his  vow,  makes  it  evident  that  no  bloody 
sacrifice  is  intended.  Otherwise  Ood,  in  the 
manner  of  idols,  had  directed  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  a  child.  From  this  ethical  precept  itself 
of  the  narration,  we  premise  the  ezegetical  evi- 
dence of  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  The  opinions 
relating  to  the  fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter 
have  had  their  own  history.  Oreat  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Jewish  interpretation,  as  given  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midraco,  accepted  also  by  Josephus,  re- 
gards the  bloody  sacrifice  as  really  accomplished. 
This  interpretation  is  readily  explained  from  the 
views  of  that  age  concerning  vows. — In  J.  we 
are  to  learn  the  danger  of  a  vow  wrongly  ex- 
pressed: the  vow  wan  a  wrong  one,  since  it  in- 
cluded possibilities  which  were  contrary  to  the 
law.  We  are  further  to  learn  from  it  a  one- 
tided  oonscientiousness  in  the  interpretation  of 
yows.  J.  is  censured  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  avoided  an  absolution 
from  his  vow  by  a  priest:  t.e.,  the  views  of  a 
later  age  were  transferred  to  him.  As  he  is 
xeported  to  have  fulfilled  the  vow.  it  was  con- 
oluded  that  he  had  sacrificed  her,  because  an- 
other  fulfilment  except  by  a  sacrifice  was  be- 
yond the  views  of  the  age.  The  Church  Fathers 
accepted  the  Jewish  interpretation,  which  also 
prevailed  up  to  the  Reformation.  Protestant 
interpretation  followed  later  Jewish  commenta- 
ries, which  had  set  UHide  the  Talmudist  tradi- 
tion, and  proven  very  convincingly  that  J.  had, 
indeed,  consecrated  his  daughter  to  Ood,  but 
had  not  sacrificed  her.  Catholic  interpreters 
generally  retained  the  former  interpretation. 
Rationalism,  also,  has  generally  accepted  the 
older  view.     Calmet,  Miohaelis,  Studer,  £wald. 


and  Mnnk,  defend  the  bloody  saeri€ee:  Sttl- 
shQts  is  an  exception  to  the  abone.    We  wiEtrj 
to  show  that  the  sacrifice  waa  an  Dnbloodr  tmt. 
— ^We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Sert^ 
ral  narrative  gives  us  no  reason  to  regard  J. « 
a  wild  barbarian:  he  has  b«en  inTeated  vkk 
such  a  character,  however,  in  order  to  tsak* 
this  bloody  sacrifice  possible.    Thoag;h  appelkj 
by  the  fearful  consequence  of  bis  vow,  he  vas, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  strong  to  fulfil  it    Am 
soon,  however,  as  we  admit  that  the  bkodj 
sacrifice  was  necessarily  involved  in  faia  vow,  w« 
most  also  admit  that  a  human   sacrifice  wn 
consciously    involved    in    it.       If    the  worda, 
'*  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  retom  in  peace,  shaH 
sorely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it."  neces- 
sitates him  to  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  hia  danehter, 
he  must  necessarily  have  had  a  hnman  sacrifice  ts 
caniemplation ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  be  could 
have  thought  or  spoken  this  of  an  animal  merely. 
That  a  person  should  come  forth  from  the  d&or 
of  his  hovae  to  meet  him,  was,  at  least,  as  pro- 
bable as  that  an  animal  capable  of  being  saov 
ficed  shonid  do  so.    Jephthah  was  not  master 
of  his  senses,  if  he  did  not  think  of  this.    He 
already  included  the  possible  dedication  of  a 
person,  for  the  phraseology  of  the  vow  erideBtJy 
contemplates  more  than  the  oflTerin^  of  a  mere 
animal.  —  Jephthah's  vow  no  douht  intended 
men,  as  was  allowed  also  by  the   Mosaic  Jaw. 
But  burnt-offerings  of  men  were  not  allowed. 
A  vow  was  like  a  contract  agreed  npon  between 
two  parties.    Hence  it  had  to  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, so  that  the  vower  con  Id  in  no  manner 
evade  it.    This  is  the  case  with  J.'s  tow.    The 
words,  "It  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will 
offer  it  up  for  a  bumtofferinfc,"  contemplate  a 
twofold  possibility  which  he  had  in  his  mind. 
The  person  who  may  meet  him,  shall  belong 
unto  Ood  ;  and  the  animal  to  be  brought  as  a 
burnt-offering.    This  we  must  admit,  if  we  do 
not   suppose    that  J.    had   already  meditadd 
bringing  a  hnman  sacrifice.    Ilis  trouble  is  not 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to  offer 
up  a  human  person ;  but  that  it  was  his  daugh- 
ter from  whom  he  was  to  separate.     From  the 
Oriental  seclusion  of  the  daugnters  he  had  not 
expected  that  ehe  would  come  to  meet  him.    lie 
had  thought  of  an  offering  from  his  property; 
now  one  from  his  inmost  heart  is  demanded. 
To  this  conclusion  we  are  also  broach t  by  veive 
39.    If  he  had  sacrificed  her  as  a  bomt-o^erin;, 
this  would  have  been  plainly  stated.     It  would 
not  have  been  said :  "  He  did  with  her  accord- 
ing to  his  vow ;"  but  "  He  offered  her  Tor  a 
burnt-offering."   That  this  is  not  said,  indicate, 
indeed,  that  a  painful  vow  had  been  fulfilled  In 
her  case,  but  that  she  had  not  been  made  a 
burnt-offering.    For  a  mere  hesitation  to  report 
her  case  is  not  admissible  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  least  of  all  in  the  Book  of  Judges. — flow 
the  vow  wa^  fulfilled,  is  not  told ;  it  wa^  effi- 
cient to  indicate  the  deep  precept,  to  which  the 
narration  pointed.     The  painful  import  of  the 
vow,  which  took  the  vower  himself  by  surprise, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  nevertheless  fol- 
filled  it,  were  the  chief  points  of  the  pathetic 
act.    The  vow  is  fulfilled :  the  manner  of  dninj; 
this  is  therefore  left  in  the  background.    There 
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e  hint8»  neyerthelesB,  which  may  lead  na  to  a 
ist  conolasion  as  to  the  fate  of  the  daajchter. — 
le  was  J.'a  only  daughter,  and  dwelt  with  him. 
rooi  this  alone  we  may  sappoee  that  she  was 
I  yet  unmarried  (t.  34).    Wheo  she  became 
:qui\inted  with  J/s  ▼ow,  she  requested  two 
ontha  to  bewail  her  virginity.    This  would  be 
strange  request  if  she  supposed  that  she  was 
I  be  made   a  burnt-offeriDg.     If  '*  to  bewail 
er   Tirgioity"  meant   only    to    bewail  "her 
outhful  life/'  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  should 
kke  place  upon  the  mountaina.    It  is  niso  con- 
'ary  to  bum  an  nature  that  a  child  which  is  to 
ie,  should  during  the  interval  separate  herself 
x>m  her  fatber.    But  since  the  narration  la^s 
pecial  atresa  npon  the  bewailing  of  her  virgin- 
7,  tbia  latter  must  have  some  relation  to  the 
nlfillment  of  the  vow.    If  a  virgin  bewails  her 
irginity,  it  must  be  because  this  remains  an 
ndeveloped  bud ;  being  prevented,  not  by  death, 
•ut  by  life  itself. — Among  ancient  nations  the 
larital  relation  was  the  completion  and  crown 
f  youtb.     Their  young  men  and  maidens  are 
Iry  brnncbee  if  they  do  not  ripen  into  this  rela- 
ion.     Tbe  union  of  a  youth  with  a  virgin  is 
herefore  tbe  brightest  festival  of  the  ancients, 
heir  religious  festivals  alone  excepted.   Hence, 
bat  a  maiden,  instead  of  being  married,  should 
ind  her  mission  in  preserving  her  virginity,  is 
in  idea  foreign  to  the  Biblical  sphere.    It  almost 
seems  as  if  an  unmarried  woman  had  no  place 
in  it.     Hence  it  has  remained  an  uninterrupted 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  it  is  a  calamity 
for  a  maiden  to  remain  unmarried.   The  Mishna 
classes  an  ascetic  woman  among  those  who  cor- 
rupt the  world.    It  is  an  extremely  true  picture 
of  ancient  life,  according  to  which  the  daughter 
bewails  her  virginity,  by  which  she  is  excluded 
not  only  from  the  joy  of  her  heart,  but  also  of 
ber  entire  female  nature.     She,  the  only  orna- 
ment and  joy  of  her  father's  house,  is  to  wither ; 
and  her  house  is  to  become  a  dead  one. — Jeph* 
thah  fulfils  his  vow,  and  devotes  his  daughter  to 
God.     **What  shall  meet  me,  shall  surely  be 
the  Lord's."    He  marries  his  daughter  unto 
God ;  and  with  this,  all  mere  human  joys  perish. 
She  consecrates  to  God  her  chastity,  but  she  be- 
wails it;  and  the  daughters  of  Israel  lament 
with  her.    She  brings  her  sorrow  as  an  offering, 
as  the  father  brings  his.    Only  in  this  way  can 
we   understand  the  words  added:  "And  she 
knew  no  man.'*    What  would  these  words  im- 
port, if  she  had  really  died  as  a  sacrifice?  And 
^et  they  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing :  **  lie  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow." 
They  become  plain  when  we  regard  them  as 
expressing  the julfilment  of  the  vow;  i. «.,  if  we 
refer  them  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past    J. 
fulfilled  his  vow  and  she  knew  no  man ;  hence 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
her  four  days.    Her  chastity  was  the  offering 
which  J.  made.    In  what  manner  she  devoted 
her  life  to  God,  cannot,  of  course,  be  known. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  precept  involved  in  the 
narnitive  to  give  the  result  that  a  vow  hod 
been  mode  with  God,  and  had  been  fulfilled  by 
the  faithfulness  of  a  maiden  for  the  sake  of  her 
father.     Tbe  daughters  of  Israel  praised  the 
daughter  of  J.  four  days  every  year.    Where- 
fore the  praise,  if  she  had  been  slain  a  sacri- 


fice? In  the  latter  case  her  father  would  not 
have  been  dependent  upon  her  voluntary  offer* 
ing.  But  the  vow  to  belong  unto  God  through- 
out an  entire  life  of  chastity,  is  based  in  the 
pure  heart  of  the  daughter.  If  she  keeps  the 
vow,  it  is  her  glory  as  well  as  her  sacrifice  that 
for  the  sake  of  her  father's  sacred  word  she  for* 
got  joy  of  heart  and  hymeneal  song.  —  How 
modestly  it  is  added,  that  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael went  with  her  upon  the  mountains  to  bewail 
her  virginity  I  If  her  life  was  intended,  these 
tears  might  have  flowed  at  home  just  as  well. 
But  her  virginity  was  the  subject  of  their  la* 
mentation ;  this  could  not  be  uttered  in  tbe  city 
and  in  presence  of  men.  Modesty  required  the 
solitude  of  mountains  for  this.  I'he  pure  heart 
of  the  maiden  does  not  unfold  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  but  pours  forth  its  wailing  of  love  in 
sacred  seclusion. — There  is  a  tragical  feature 
connected  with  the  three  great  heroes,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  and  Samson,  around  which  the  his- 
tories of  the  Book  of  Judges  are  clustered. 
Gideon  consecrates  the  conquered  gold  as  an 
ephod  unto  God,  and  thus  creates  a  snare  for 
Israel.  Samson  bears  upon  his  head  the  conse- 
cratipn  of  God,  and  perishes  triumphantly  in 
that  power  which  tie  had  previously  lost. 
Jephthah  is  the  most  excellent  of  the  three. 
He  sacrifices  untoG(»d  his  love,  his  joy,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  house.  He  is  therefore  justly 
classed  by  the  apostle  among  the  bearers  of  a 
heroic  faith  and  victorious  trust  in  God  (Hebr. 
11 :  32).  The  Scriptures  narrate  another  act  of 
heroism  on  the  part  of  Jephthah,  by  which  he 
humbled  Ephraim.  It  would  seem  that  the 
latter  was  envious  of  J.'s  triumph,  by  which 
he  hod  gained  for  Gilead  the  glory  of  saving  Is- 
rael. Jephthah  inflicted  upon  them  a  severe 
overthrow,  and  afterwards  judged  Israel  for  six 
years.  With  him  the  judgeship  departed  from 
Gilead.  Paulus  CAasKh,—Seinecke. 

Jeremiah,  theBrophet,  I.  The  name  !|n*]D1* 

(n*On%  Jer.  27 : 1 ;  28  :  5,  10, 11. 15 ;  29 : 1. 

•        •  • 

Dan.  9:2;  in  Greek  UptfUof)  is  not  with  Simon 
(Onomast.,  V.,  T.,  p.  o35)  to  be  derived  from 
D^T  (n*  CI**  elatus  Domini),  but  according 

to   many   analogies  (ex.gr.  H^JS^,   H^HfiN 

T  :  :   •  T    ?  :  • 

n^n*1t*)  from  nO*)i  and  can  only  mean :  Jova 

jacit,  prqjicit,  dejicit,  or  ejicit  (comp.  Hengsten- 
berg,  Christol.  2  Aufl.  II.,  p.  400).  The  pro- 
phet of  this  name,  whose  book  occupies  the 
second  rank  among  the  prophetss  posteriores 

icomp.  Havemick,  Einl.,  II.,  2,  p.  2G.  De  Wette^ 
Sinl.,  p.  13  and  155),  was  the  son  of  the  priest 
Ililkiah  of  Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin 
(1 : 1 ;  11 :  21,  so. ;  29 :  27  ;  32 :  7.  sq.).  Con- 
cerning Anathoth  (now  Anata)  comp.  Joshua 
21 :  18  ;  1  Ohron.  6  ;  60 ;  Neh.  11 :  32.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  (Onomast.,  s.  v.)  and  Jerome  (on 
Jer.  1:1:  11 :  21 ;  32 :  7)  it  was  situated  three 
Roman  miles,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.,  X., 
7,  3)  20  stadia,  consequently,  as  the  two  state- 
ments differ  only  about  half  a  Roman  mile, 
about  a  half  geographical  mile  ngrih  (Isniah 
10:  30)  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  Robinson,  Pales- 
tine ;  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  Bd. 
II.,  p.  354,  sq.    That  tbe  father  of  the  prophet 
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wu  the  same  with  the  higb-priest  Hilkiah 
(2  Kings  22 : 4,  eq. ;  2  Chroo.  34 : 9)  hnn  been 
•apposed  bj  a  number  of  aneient  and  modern 
oommentatOTs  (Clem.,  Alex.,  Jerome,  Ktmebi, 
Abarbanel,  Eiohhom,  t.  Bohlen,  Umbreit^, 
whick    18   refuted   as   well    by   the    simple 

D^^rriDiTf P»  ^'^  ^  by  the  ooneideration, 

that  the  place  of  residence  does  not  justify  an 
inference  m  fikvor  of  a  high-priest,  or  especially 
of  such  an  one  from  the  honse  of  Eleaser  (comp. 
1  Ohron.  6 : 4  in  the  Hebr.  with  24 : 3,  and  1  Kings 
2 :  26).  According  to  Jer.  1 :  6,  Jeremiah  was 
ealled  to  be  a  prophet  while  yet  young,  accord* 
ing  to  1 : 2 ;  25 : 3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Jo^ 
aiab, ».  <.,  629  A.  C.  It  was  at  the  time,  therefore, 
when  Josiah  (2  Ghron.  34 : 3)  bad  already  com- 
nenoed  his  reformatory  labors,  and  also  the 
time,  when  the  overthrow  nf  Assar  by  the  fall 
of  NineTeh  (626  A.  C.)  was  near  at  hand  — a 
time,  accordingly,  when  the  chief  internal  and 
•Ktemal  enemies  of  the  theocracy,  idolatry,  and 
Assnr,  received  heavy  blows.  But  the  reforma- 
tion of  Josiah  was  not  lasting,  and  the  place 
of  Assor  was  immediately  filled  by  the  more 
terrible  power  of  the  Chaldeans.  According  to 
11 :  21,  it  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  prophesied 
for  a  time  in  Anathoth,  but  later  we  find  him  es- 
tablished in  Jerusalem,  where  he  proclaimed  the 
word  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  temple  (7:2;  26  • 
1),  then  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (17 :  19),  then 
also  at  other  places  (18 : 1,  sq. ;  19 : 1,  sq.),  also 
in  the  king's  palace  (22: 1 ;  37 :  17),  by  word, 
writing  (29 : 1,  sq. ;  36 :  2,  sq.),  and  signs  (18 : 

I,  sq. ;  19  : 1.  sq. ;  27 : 2).  The  first  22  years 
of  his  prophetical  labors  passed  away  without 
any  special  personal  events,  and  only  the  sub- 
stance of  his  address  during  this  period  is 
preserved  in  chapters  2-10.  The  year  605,  how- 
over,  constitutes  a  decisive  turning-point.  This 
was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnessnr  (25 : 1), 
the  year  of  the  battle  at  Carcbemisch,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  spread  of  the  Chaldean  rule 
over  Upper  Asia,  an  event,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  Egyptian  rule 
over  Judea  (2  Kings  24 : 7),  involved  the  he* 
ffinning  of  Chaldean  dominion  and  the  exile. 
ft  is  true,  Jeremiah  had  long  before  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  the  theocracy  by  a  nation  from 
the  north,  but  that  this  nation  should  be  the 
Chaldeans  he  had  not  yet  said.  He  says  it  Jirst 
in  the  significant  prophetical  address,  chap. 
25,  which  is  very  properly  to  be  regarded  as  Vie 
awUine  of  the  entire  compass  of  Jeremiah's  jmh 
phecy.  Evidently  it  was  the  important  event  of 
this  year,  the  collision  of  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dean power  at  Carchemisch,  and  the  victory  of 
the  latter,  that  furnished  the  external  historical 
impulse  to  this  enlargement  of  the  pniphetio 
vision.  It  is  true,  Ncbuehndnezxar  did  not 
seise  upon  Media  immediately  after  this  battle, 
because,  according  to  Baronius  (Jos.,  AnL,  X., 

II,  1),  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  re- 
called him  to  Babylon.    But  four  years  later 

ithe  eighth  of  Jehoiakim,  comp.  Jos.,  Ani„  X., 
,  1)  he  returned  and  made  Judea  tributary 
(2  Kings  24: 1).  If  Jeremiah's  situation  was 
perilous  before  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldeans 
on  the  scene  of  action,  because  he  prophesied 
destruction  in  case  of  impenitence  (26 : 1,  sq.), 


it  boeano  na<A  more  so,  after  that  event  ^d 
giyen  oeoasion  to  a  twofold  pfOgrc»  ta  tbe 
Mbors  of  the  prophet.    As  to  the  fiirst,  it  isiery 
aigntfioant,  that  Jeremiah,  after  th«  bsttW  of 
Carchemisch,  sketches  for  the  immediate  fstss* 
a  definite jyroptoficaJ  profframm^^  'toot  onlv  of  tbe 
theocracy,  but  also  of  the  Chaldean  king&^n. 
and  of  the  nations  subjected  by  it  (cbapterB  ^\ 
27, 29).    Although  he  does  not  saj.so  in  exyi  im 
words,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  be  refrards  tl4  mm- 
premacy  of  Neboohadneuar  as  unfaii  aatfmfik 
m  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.    The  Tietnrr  at 
Carchemisch  appeared  to  him  as  the  prindi>W, 
wfaicb^  as  the  first  manifestation  of  a  divine  de- 
cree, carri«*d  in  its  bosom  all  the  snhiwipa^vt 
result^.    Wherefore,  from  the  year  60S  onward 
he  regarded  Nebochadnexsar  as  being,  if  9»ot 
defaeto,  at  least  dejirre,  and  that  dejnredizis^^ 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  the  nations  named, 
chap.  25 :  11,  sq.    Comp.  conoemine  thi^  Tixrm 
of  implied  prophecy,  Httvemieh,  Einl..  11.,  2, 
p.  46,  sq.—- The  second  sign  of  profrresa  in  J^r*^ 
mtah's  labors  as  prophet  at  this  time,  app^^ars 
in  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  fourth  year  nf  J«^ 
hoiakim,  he  received  a  command  from  the  Ijord 
that  he  should  write  i2owa  his  propheeieii  (chap. 
36).   That  such  a  command  should  come  to  him 
just  in  this  year,  is  a  plain  eyidence*  that  his 
prophetical  labors  were  hronght  to  a  pnint  of 
decisive  conclusion.    What  we  read  in  charters 
25-29,  is  the  quintessence  and  centre  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecy:  having  reached  this  pnint  it 
was  complete  and  ready  to  he  fixed  in  wrrting. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a  last  attempt  wis 
now  to  be  made,  by  the  combined  force  of  the 
appeals  in  this  form,  to  impress  the  hard  hesrc 
of  the  nation  (36 : 3.  7).    But  it  reaisffnl  this 
divine  appeal.    Then,  a  few  years  after  the 
battle  at  Carchemisch.  Nebuchadneszar  really 
came  to  accomplish  the  things  prophpi>ied  r<io- 
cemihg  him.    Jehoiakim  was  subject  tn  him 
three  years  (2  Kings  24 : 1 ).   He  dying  an  ipio- 
mtnious  death  (comp.  2  Kings  24 :  6 .  2  Chnm. 
36 :  6.  with  Jer.  22 :  18,  sq.:  36 :  30).  waa  me- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Jehoiaohin,  who  only  mmed 
three  months.     Nchuchadnezxar,  who  had  de- 
termined, as  it  seems,  to  weaken   the  Jewish 
states,  first  sent  his  troops  against  Jerofsalera. 
although  there  was  no  rebellion  against  him  ex- 
isting.   Jehoiacbin  resisted  these;   bnt  when 
Nebuchadnenar    himself    came,    he    yielded 

(Hyn.  2  Kings  24: 12).    The  policy  of  N., 

when  he  wished  to  reduce  a  state  to  harml^es- 
ness,  consisted  in  removing  into  exile  it«  best 
elements  (see  the  Art.  BabyL  Capi.),  Thus  he 
did  with  Judah  (2  Kings  24 :  13-16 :  J<*r.  29 : 
1 ;  52 :  28).  Jehoiaohin  (whose  end  is  related, 
Jer.  52:31-34;  2  Kin^s  25:27-30)  wim  suc- 
ceeded by  his  uncle  Zedekiah,  son  of  Jmiah 
(Jer.  37 : 1 ;  2  Kings  23 :  34).  Under  Zede- 
kinh  the  situation  of  the  prophet  became  more 
painful  in  proportion  as  the  impiety  and  ohdo- 
racy  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  its  leaders 
increased  (Jer.  21 :  24).  It  is  true,  he  even  yet 
proclaimed  grnce  on  the  condition  of  re ppotance 
(!21 :  11,  sq. ;  22 :  3 sq. : 34: 4, sq.), and  the  p«>ple 
really  mnds  a  beginning  of  reformation  (34  : 8, 
sq.), — ^but  it  was  transitory.  Zedekish.  who, 
according  to  2  Chron.  36 :  13),  swore  allegiaocs 
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>  Nebochadnesmfur«  broke  bit  oath.   He  looked 
o  Sf^ypt  for   ^d  (Esek.  17 :  15 ;  Jer.  37  :  5). 
iut  this  aid  only  oame  after  the  Chaldeans  had 
^esiefi^ed  the  city.    Their  marching  off  against 
;be  H^ptians,  awakened  deceptive  hopea.  Jere- 
tniah  destroyed  these  (37  : 6-11),  and  here  pro- 
perly bef^ns  the  period  of  bis  sufferings.    It  is 
true,  that  previoas  to  this  time,  he  was  not  free 
from  all  kinds  of  troubles  and  dangers  (Jer.  11 : 
18  ;  15  :  20,   sq. ,  18 :  18,  sq. ;  20 : 1,  sq.),  but 
from  this  time  forward  bis  persecutions  were 
continuous  and  extreme.    He  was  first  cast  into 
prison    (37  :  11-26),  and  pen«evering  here  in 
proclaiming  the  deoree  of  the  Lord,  be  was  oaxt 
into  a  dungeon  full  of  mire  (38 : 1-13),  from 
'which  he  was  taken  at  the  intercession  of  Ebed- 
Melech   (39 :  16-18).    This  was  the  height  of 
his  auffering,  and  how  dreadful  it  was  appears 
from  chap.  39.— Finally,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  Jerusalem  was  captured. _    Con- 
oerning  the  fate  of  the  prophet  at  this  time 
there  are  eridently  two  accounts,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  39 :  11-14,  it  appears,  as  if  he  had 
already  been  liberated  in  Jerusalem,  whilst,  ac- 
cording to  40 : 1,  sq.,  be  is  uken  in  chains  to 
Rama,  and  only  there  liberated.    The  contra- 
diction here  is  only  is  appearance,  aa  is  also  in- 
dicated by  D^n  TTln?  DB^fV  39 :  H.    For, 

if  Jeremiafai  after  bis  liberation  hj^  the  capfaivf, 

remained  among  the  people,  he  might  easily,  in 

the  oonfoaioD,  have  been  treated  by  the  soldiers 

S0  the  other  people  were  treated  (comp.  Hiizig, 

Jer..  p.  325).     After  his  release  he  went  to 

Gedalmh  at  Mispeh  (40 : 1-6) ;  after  G.'s  death, 

,  the  people  compelled  him  to  accompany  them 

'  to  Egypt ;  although  he  opposed  the  expedition 

moNt  decidedly  as  being  displeasing  to  God 

(41 :  17  ;  43 : 7).  The  Jews  settled  at  Tahpanhes 

(Ta^mc.  LXX. ).   There  be  once  more  propnesied, 

announcing  destruction,  both  by  word  and  signs 

(43  :  8-13,  44),  not  only  to  his  nation,  but  also 

to  Egypt  and  its  king.    This  is  the  last  notice 

that  we  haTe  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Bible.  ^  What 

is  further  reported  about  him  is  traditional. 

According  to  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin,,  2,  37),  Ter- 

tollian  (&;orp.,  8,  comp.  Seder  ol.  rabba,  26|, 

be  was  stoned  in  Egypt,  but,  according  to  Epi- 

phanius,  at  Tahpanhes  {h§^  tCiv  Kpofijf  wy,  eto., 

Opp„  II.,  p.  239,  comp.  Fabric,  Cod,  pseudep., 

v.,  T.,  p.  lllO,  sqq.).    Another  tradition   has 

it,  that  Alexander  Uie  Great  bad  bis  ashes 

brought  to  Alexandria  (Dorothens,  ovvvpo^f*.  in 

Chron.  pasch.,  p.  156,  ed.Dindorf,  p.  292).   His 

Ea^e  is  now  shown  at  Cairo  (Lucas,  Reise  in's 
orgenland,  I.,  p.  37). — As  greatly  as  Jeremiah 
was  persecuted  by  bis  countrymen  during  bis 
life,  so  greatly  was  be  honored  by  them  after 
his  death.  His  person  was  transformed  into  an 
ideal,  and  a  multitude  of  wonderful  traditions 

florified  him  (2  Mace.  2:1,  sq. ;  15 :  14,  sq., 
Ipist.  Jer.),  and  his  countrymen,  by  degrees, 
came  to  regard  him  as  being  by  so  much  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  that  they  called  him 
^rtpofijtf^f,  and  believed  in  his  return  at  the  end 
of  dajs,  in  which  sense  Deut.  18 :  15,  was  inter- 
preted. Even  in  the  New  Test,  reference  is 
made  to  such  a  belief,  as  still  then  existing, 
Matt.  16 :  14 ;  John  1 :  21 ;  Coll.  6 :  14 ;  7  :  40. 
Cooip.  Siraoh  49 : 6-^.  CarpKOv,  introd.,  P.  III., 


C.  3,  {  2.  BerOuMt,  Christ.  Jnd.,  {  15,  p.  61- 
67.  The  same,  EinU  IV.,  p.  1415,  sq.  De 
WeUe,  bibl.  DogmaUk,  {  197. 

II.  From  this  historical  representation, it  can 
be  perceived  under  what  peculiarly  difficult 
circumstances  Jeremiah  exercised  hitpropheH' 
col  office.    It  can  be  truly  said,  that  be  fulfilled 
the  meet  difficult  mission  that  was  erer  com- 
mitted to  a  prophet.    Being  by  nature  of  a  ten- 
der and  timid  disposition,  more  like  John  than 
like  Peter,  or  the  Baptist,  or  even  Elias,  never- 
theless the  task  was  laid  upon  him  to  carry  on 
a  warfare  of  life  and  death  with  powerful  and 
bitter  enemies.    And,  as  if  the  enmity  of  hia 
own  nation  was  not  enough  for  bim  to  endure, 
he  was  required  to  proclaim  to  foreign  nationa 
judgments, threatened  them  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(25,  27,  46-51).    On  this  account  he  became 
the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  from  all 
sides,  especially  to  his  own  nation.    His  life 
was  in  constant  danger  (1 1 :  21 ;  20 :  10.  sq. ; 
38 : 4,  sq.),  his  honor  was  continually  brought 
into  contempt  (20 : 7-9 :  Lam.  3 :  14).  He.  there^ 
fore,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  like  Job  (20 : 
15),  and  desires  to  be  rid  of  his  office  (20 :  9). 
But  the  consciousness  of  his  calling  allowed  him 
no  rest  (20 : 9),  and  in  this  weak  one  also  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  became  more  perfect  ( 1 :  18, 
sq.),  which  he  also  greatly  needed.    Ererything 
was  against  him,  and  be  stood  alone,  at  least  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  misfortune,  without  a 
protector  or  even  a  companion  in  office.    For, 
of  the  prophets  who  were  contemporaneous* 
with  him,  Zephaniah  and  the  prophetess  Hulda 
{2  Kings  22 :  14;  2  Chron.  34:  22)  prophesied 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  Hnbakkuk  (see  the  Art.) 
and  Uriah  (26 :  20,  sq.)  in  the  time  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  conse<^oent1y  during  the  first  and  more 
peaceful  period  of  his  life.    Esekiel  and  Daniel, 
•t  is  true,  surrired  with  him  the  great  catas- 
trophe, but  they  li^ed  at  a  distance,  even  already 
in  exile,  and  be  could  find  no  support  in  them. 
We  read,  it  is  true,  that  some  of  the  people  and 
princes  were  his  friends  (26 :  16,  24),  that  even 
King  Zedekiah  was  secretly  attached  to  him« 
but  what  was  all  this  against  the  hatred  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  and  their  leaders,  of 
the  princes,  priests,  and  false  prophets.    Ilia 
position  was  so  peculiar  and  his  mission  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  we  must  regard  him  as  the 
antitype,  not  of  John  the  'QA\i\\9i(Hengsienberg, 
Christol.,  IL,  p.  400),  but  of  Christ.    The  first 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  typified  the  second. 
And  as  Jeremiah  was  the  prophet  of  the  first, 
so  was  Christ  the  prophet  of  the  second  (Matt. 
23:29-39;  Luke  13:34,  sq.;  19:41-44;  23; 
27-31). 

III.  With  regard  to  the  literary  character  of 
Jeremiah  we  can  say  of  him  in  general :  le  style 
c^est  Vhomme.  As  a  writer  he  appears  in  one 
view  as  a  brazen  wall,  in  another  as  soft  wax. 
As  a  brazen  wall,  because  no  worldly  power 
waa  able  to  prevent  him  from  uttering  his  pro- 
phecies ;  as  soft  wax,  because  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  man  who  spoke  these  powerful  words 
was  of  a  tender  disposition  and  broken  heart. 
On  this  account  bis  style  lacks  the  grand,  bold 
terseness  and  concentration,  which  we  admire 
so  much  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  His  periods  are 
long  and  verbose.  When  he  quotes  from  others. 
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he  does  it  in  each  a  woy  as  to  take  away  all  that 
id  severe  and  harsh.  Comp.  Kubper,  Jerem, 
librorum  ss,  interpret  (Berlin,  1837],  p.  XIV. : 
**  Saspitu  complura  epitheta  adduniur  et  diffi- 
eiliora  vel  auaaeiora  autjvsivs  explieantvr,  aut 
formis  asiaie  Jeremioi  uHtaiioribius  reeeptis  in 
speciem  leviorem  abeunt."  This  peouliaritj 
i»how8  itself  also  in  the  dialectics  of  the  prophet. 
Whilst  he  holds  fast  to  his  fundamental  thoughts 
with  a  monotony  so  steady,  that  the  contents  of 
his  prophecy  seem  almost  meagre,  on  the  other 
hand,  ttie  execution  manifests  such  a  richness, 
thiit  the  unity  and  connection  of  the  thought 
seem  to  suffer  thereby.  There  is  no  dialectic 
development  of  conclusion  from  premises  in  his 
writings,  but  we  behold,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
tableaux  pass  before  our  view,  each  of  which 
pre«ents  the  same  chief  person  and  the  same 
scene,  but  in  manifold  groupings  (comp.  NH- 

Slsbach :  Der  Prophet  Jerem.  nnd  Babylon,  £r- 
ngen,  1850,  p.  32,  sq  ).  These  tableaux  consti- 
tute the  stropnes,  into  which  the  discourse  of  the 
prophet  evidently  divides  itself,  so  truly,  that 
pretty  equal  measure  and  similar  structure  re- 
cur in  ail  (comp.  Ewcdd,  die  Propheten  des  A. 
B.  II.,  p.  13).  This  peculiarity  of  his  dialectics 
refutes  the  objection,  that  Jeremiah  is  illogical, 
and  repeats  continually  (comp.  Maubir:  mm  ad 
cerium  qttendam  ordinem  res  dispositoB  sunt  et 
deserijdcB,  sed  libere  ab  una  sententia  transiiur 
ad  alteram.  The  transitions  are  certainly  not 
logically  mediated  in  words,  but  the  logical  pro- 
gress still  exists  internally,  and  the  repetitions 
are  just  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ta- 
bleaux-form style.  But  there  is  also  another  kind 
of  repetition  Tery  frequent  with  Jeremiah,  vis., 
this,  that  he  not  only  ver^  often  (quotes  himself 
(a  teble  of  these  self-citations  are  in  the  treatise 
above-named,  p.  128,  sq.),  but  also  freauently 
repeato  what  others  have  aaid.  Jeremian  lived 
especially  in  the  Pentoteuoh,  and  of  its  five 
books  especially  in  Deuteronomy  (comp.  Kue- 

S»-,  /.  c,  and  kdnig,  Altest  Studien,  2.  Theil : 
as  Deuteronomium  und  der  Proph.  Jer.).  On 
account  of  this  reproduction  of  the  thoughte  of 
others,  it  is  objected,  that  he  lacks  originality 
and  power  (comp.  Knobel^  Prophetismus  der 
Hebrtter,  II.,  p.  267,  sq.)  But  this  objection  is 
as  groundless  as  the  other,  that  he  lacks  poetry. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  first  proven 
that  Jeremiah  himself  produced  nothing,  or 
only  a  little  and  that  not  important;  for,  in  it- 
self, to  absorb  one's  self  in  predecessors  is  more 
matter  of  praise  than  of  blame.  With  regard 
to  the  want  of  poetry,  I  refer  simply  to  Umbreit 
(Commentor,  p.  XV.,  sq.),  who  attributes  the 
highest  poetical  talent  to  Jeremiah.  Moreover, 
that  the  st^Ie  of  Jeremiah  is  not  polished,  can- 
not be  domed.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  refers 
to  this:  **sermone  aliis  prophetis  videtur  esse 
rusticior,*' — although,  on  the  other  hand,  Cu- 
NAUS  {de  rep,  ffebr.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  7)  says 
justly :  Jeremice  omnis  majestas  posita  in  verbo- 
rum  neglectu  est,  adeo  ilium  decet  rusiica  dictio" 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  language,  it  is  yet 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  the  Ara- 
maic idiom,  is  very  perceptible  in  Jeremiah. 
Compare  Hdvemick.  Einl.,  I.,  1.  p.  231,  sq. 
Knobel,  Jeremias  ohaldaixans,  dissert.  Vratisl., 
1831. 


IV.  If  we  proceed  now  to  the  .Book  of  the  ^ 
phet,  we  meet  first  of  all  the  qaefttion  eooeerBi^ 
the  arrangement  of  the  same.    Tfa  e  views  on  ism 
point  are  manifold,  and  for  them  'vre  most  ref?r  t& 
the  introductions  and  commentsirieff.     We  shal 
content  ourselves  with  a  statement  of  tbe  qoc^boa 
and  an  expression  of  our  view  concerning  it.  Ty« 
much  is  certain,  the  book  of  Jerem iah,  witbis 
the  introductorr  first  and  the  closini^  52d  ehn^ 
ter,  whose  authenticity  is  very  doubtfal.  is  di- 
vided into  two  chief  part$i  of  aoeqaal   leng;th. 
The  first  part  embraces  chap.  2-43  r    tbeocrstie 
prophecies,  to  which  chap.  45  (referring  to  Ba> 
men)  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendix.     The 
second  part  embraces  chap.  46-51 :    propfaectes 
against  foreign  nations.    Thus  far  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  clear.    Comp.    XXp  IF«ae, 
Einl.,  p.  323.    Also  in  the  first  part  there  can 
only  be  dispute  about  the  arrangement  nf  chap. 
21--36,  for  the  chap.  2-20,  as  also  37—44,  follow 
each  other  in  chronological  order.     Bat   before 
we  pass  to  the  disputed  point  (ehap.  21-^6).  it 
is  necessary  to  look  at  another  sal^eet. 

We  read,  vis.,  chap.  36,  that  Jeremiah,  at  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  committed  his  propbeeieii 
to  writing  in  the  form  of  a  book.   This  book,  oDee 
burned  and  then  made  anew,  can,  if  we  com- 
pare 36 : 1  with  v.  5  and  32,  not  well  ha^e  bees 
completed  in  its  last  form  before  the  sixth  j-ear 
of  Jehoiakira.    But  now,  that  oor  present  b<K>k 
cannot  be  the  one  then  completed,  ia  evident  not 
only  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  many  secticma  in 
our  book  that  were  written  afler  the  sixth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  but  also  from  the  circumstanee, 
that  in  1 :  2,  sq.,  tbe  period  of  time  within  wbieb 
the  things  recorded  m  the  book  occurred  is  de-  , 
Kignatod,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  13th  year  of  * 
Josiah,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  5tfa  month  of 
the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah.    It  ia  seen  from  this^ 
that  Jeremiah  added  what  he  prophesied  after 
the  6th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  he  made  a 
new  conclusion  after  the  5th  month  of  the  11th 
year  of  Zedekiah,  for  which   the  oatastrophe 
that  then  occurred  gave  a  very  natural  occasion. 
Still  even  this  date  is  overstepped  by  the  coa- 
tente  of  the  book,  for  we  fina  in  chap.  40-44 
many  evente  of  a  later  date,  everythinsr,  vis. : 
that  occurred  from  the  destruction  to  the  last 
prophecy  in  Egypt.    Therefore,  either  the  pro- 
phet himself  made  the  additions,  without  chan^ 
ing  the  date  in  1 :  3,  or  some  one  else  incorpo- 
rated the  discourses  composed  after  the  11th 
year  of  Zedekiah.    That,  however,  the  book  does 
not  now  contain  the  original  order  of  ite  parts, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.      For  not 
only  does  1 :  2,  sq.,  and  36 : 2  seem  to  indicate 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  original 
work,  but  also  the  character  of  the  arrangement 
now  followed  in  the  critical  part  of  the  book, 
favors  the  supposition,  that  we  are  not  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  work  of  the  prophet^  as  will  here- 
after appear. 

If  we  now  torn  our  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  sequence  of  the  parte,  the  discovery 
of  these  is  made  easy,  because  all  the  sections 
are  designated  bv  superscriptions.  The  fonds- 
mental  type  of  these  superscriptions  is :  niH^ 


T  : 


T  T 


1 ;  11 : 1,  et  al.),  which,  however,  occurs  also 
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•breviated  and  modified,  aooording  to  oirenm- 

^ncesy  fcomp.  Ewdld,  Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  Il.t 

12).     Thas  the  following  eeotione  result:  I. 

lap.  2.      II.   chap.  3  : 1-6,  30.    III.  7  : 1-10, 

IV.  11  t  1-13,  27.    V.  14: 1-17,  27.    VI. 


>. 


1 :  1-20,  18.  This  is  the  series  of  the  portions 
>ntatntn|;  the  exclusively  prophetioal  dis- 
3ur8efl.  It  is  remarkahle,  that  just  these  por- 
ons,  which  are  destitute  of  all  chronological 
esignations,  are  nevertheless  chronological ly 
rran^ed,  whilst  the  following  portions,  which 
.re  full  of  dates,  generally  do  not  at  least  follow 
a  chronological  order.  For  it  can  now  be  re- 
^aTded  as  fully  settled,  that  the  above-named 
lix  sections  follow  each  other  in  this  order  of 
Ime,  inasmuch  as  the  first  and  second  belong  to 
the  time  of  Josiah,  the  third  and  fourth  to  that 
Df  Jehoiakitn  and  Jehoiachin,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
bo  that  of  Zedekiah,  which,  however,  we  are  not 
able  to  show  more  particularly  here. 

The  seyenth  section  embraces  chap.  21 : 1-24, 
10,  and  yrith  this  section  begins  toe  series  of 
ehapters,  extending  to  chap.  36,  in  the  order  and 
sequence  of  which  interpreters  at  all  times  have 
felt  the  absence  of  a  fixed  principle.    We  shall 
see  how  far  this  reproach  is  well  grounded.    In 
the  first  place,  chap.  21  is  evidently  connected 
with  chap.  20,  because  in  both  the  name  Pashur 
occurs  at  the  beginning  (20 : 1 :  21 : 1).    Chap- 
ter 22  is  connected  with  chap.  21,  because  the 
former  begins  with  the  same  subject  with  which 
the  latter  closes  (comp.  21 :  12,  sq.,  with  22 :  3, 
sq.).     Chapter  22,  however,  is  an  integral  part 
01  a  larger  whole,  which  embraces  chap.  22  and 
23,  and  contains  prophecies  against  the  chiefs 
of  the  theocrncy,  prophets,  and  kings.    With 
the  latter  chap.  24  is  connected,  because  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  historical  period,  vis.,  the  pe- 
riod after  the  overthrow  of  Jehoiachin,  with 
which  the  preceding  portion  (22 :  24-30)  con- 
cludes.— The  eighth  section  embraces  chap.  25  : 
1-29,  32 ;  chap.  25  constitutes  the  central  pro- 
phecy, which,  chronolof^ioally  considered,  cer- 
tainly does  not  stand  m  a  ri^ht  relation  to 
chap.  24.    But  how  are  chap.  26-29  connected 
with  chap.  25  ?    In  the  first  place,  chap.  27 
stands  in  the  most  evident  internal  connection 
with  chap.  25,  if  ynu  compare  v.  2,  sq.,  with 
25 :  15,  sq.     Chap.  28  is  connected  with  chap. 
27,  not  only  because,  according  to  v.  1,  it  be- 
longs to  the  some  time,  but  also  because  it  con- 
tains, like  chap.  27 :  9,  sq.,  a  severe  testimony 
in  word  and  deed  against  the  false  prophets. 
The  same  reason  connects  chap.  29  witn  28, 
apart  from  the  fact,  that  chap.  25  is  closely  con- 
nected with  chap.  28  by  the  mention  of  the  70 
years,  v.  10  (comp.  25 : 1 1).    Chap.  26,  however, 
which  in  itself  has  no  kind  of  connection  with 
25,  but  has,  notwithstanding,  such  a  connection 
with  27-29,  viz. :  because  its  subject  is  the  con- 
flict of  the  prophet  with   the  false  prophets. 
But  it  mast prec^e  chap.  27,  because,  according 
to  V.  I,  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin,  whilst  chap.  27,  in  spite  of  the 

title,  in  which  DiJMn*  ™*«ad  n*plV  »  » 

palpable  error  (comp.  vs.  3, 12,  19,  sq. ;  28 : 1), 
belongs,  evidently,  according  to  its  whole  con- 
tents, to  the  time  of  Zedekiah.  Thus,  therefore, 
ohap.  26  is  not  directly  connected  with  obap. 


25,  but  only  through  the  following  chapters, 
and  thus  stand  in  a  kind  of  double  relation,  in 
that  they,  by  the  duplicity  of  their  contents, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  on  the  other,  with  chap.  25.  Section 
IX.  embraces  chap.  30-33,  prophecies  of  a  com- 
forting and  messianic  character.  That  they 
stand  connected  is  explained  by  their  contents, 
and  by  the  express  command,  30 : 2, — that  the^ 
stand  here  is  explained  by  the  historical  basis 
of  chap.  32  ana  33,  which  belong  to  the  last 
period  of  iSedekiah's  reign.  —  Chapters  34,  35, 
and  36  constitute  each  a  separate  section,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  title  as  well  as  from  their  con- 
tents. They  stand  together  here,  however,  be- 
cause the^  all  three  have  the  common  tendency 
to  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  disobedience 
of  Israel  against  the  word  of  his  Ood,  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  obedienoe,  which  the  heathen 
tribes  rendered  to  the  command  of  their  human 
ancestor.  They  stand,  finally,  in  this  place, 
because  the  first  of  them  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Zedekiah.  Chapters  37-44  are  continuous  his- 
torical narrations,  and  present  no  difficulties  in 
regard  to  their  arrangement.  Chapter  45  re- 
fers to  a  private  person,  but  that  the  discourse 
should  take  the  form  of  a  separate  chapter,  is 
evidently  an  honor  that  is  shown  to  the  faithful ' 
servant  of  the  prophet.  Chapters  46-51  con- 
tain the  prophecies  against  the  foreign  nations, 
concerninf;  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
chap.  25  (their  existence  is  presupposed  in  this 
chap.,  y.  9  and  11).  I  refer  to  my  treatise :  Jer. 
u.  Bab.,  p.  27-32. 

The  insight  into  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  book  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  relation 
of  the  Alexandrian  text  to  the  Masoretic,  be- 
cause both  differ  materially  in  arrangement  It 
may  be  premised  here,  that  Jeremiah  was  espe- 
cially honored  in  Egypt,  where  he  last  taught 
and  probably  dosed  his  life,  by  the  Jews  living 
there,  just  on  account  of  this  circumstance. 
They  regarded  him  as  pre-eminently  ^tr  pro- 
phet, as  the  Egyptian  prophet  (comp.  Chron. 
pasch.,  p.  156.  Fabric,  Cod,  pseudep.^  Y.,  T.» 
p.  1108.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  1111.  Mdvemick^ 
Einl.,  I.,  1.  p.  45 ;  II.,  2.  p.  259).  The  stud;r 
of  him  was  very  diligently  pursued,  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that,  as  Fabric,  Cod,  pieudep,^ 
v.,  T.,  L  c,  says :  "  Codices  grcsoas  versionisjam 
pripoki  quorundam  Apocryphis  se  deleetantium 
studio  irUerpolaii,  jam  librariontm  oscitantia 
manci  fraudi  heaio  Mariyri  Jverunt"  The 
Alexandrian  version  departs  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  partly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters, 
partly  in  tho  text  itself.  In  the  latter  respect 
the  difference  is  so  great,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  believe  in  two  different  versions 
of  the  text:  a  Palestinian  and  an  Alexandrian* 
and  several  critics,  as  J.  D.  Miohaelis  ( Anmm. 
s.  Ubers.  des  N.  T.,  T.,  I.,  p.  285)  and  MoyiRB 
(de  uttiusque  recensionis  vatidniorum  JeremuB 
indole  et  origine,  Hamb.,  1837),  give  the  so- 
called  Alexandrian  the  preference.  But  this 
posiUon  is  untenable.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion shows  most  strikingly,  that  the  Alexan- 
drian translator  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  he  vras  intent  on  translating  as  briefly 
and  as  fitly  as  possible,  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
All  the  differences,  therefore,  can  be 
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•zpkined  by  the  defeotiTeneM  of  the  imnflla*  I  dhatrii  in  tar:  hdU  25  eapp 


I.XX. 

Mmat. 

81. 

48. 

SI 

86-14,  aq. 

a3-6L 

flIMi. 

52. 

62. 

lion,  (18  has  been  Hhown  by  De  Wttit^  Einl., 
•izth  edition,  p.  131,  pq..  327-331 ;  by  Kueper^ 
I  c,  p.  177.  sq. ;  by  mvernick,  II.,  2.  p.  250, 
sq. ;  WicBBLUAUS,  de  Jeremias  versione  Alexan- 
dWntf,  HaUe,  1847,  p.  67,  sqq. :  and  by  NSigels- 
bocb,  1.  c,  p.  86,  8<j. — The  fieeond  above-named 
difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  LXX.  intro* 
dace  the  prophecies  aji;ain8t  the  foreign  nations 
at  the  13th  verse  of  chap.  25,  and  so,  that  they 
do  not  stand  in  the  order  in  which  the  Maso- 
retio  text  gives  them.  The  following  table  will  | 
exhibit  the  difference : — 

LXX.  MM«r. 

»:16,ia.  48:86,  tq. 

SB.  4A. 

27,  28.  60,  61. 

89.  47:1-7;  40:7-22. 

80.  48:1-6;  28^83;  28-27. 

In  several  editions  of  the  LXX.  ex.  gr.  in 
Reineocios,  the  chapters  stand  in  the  Masoretio 
order.  Comp.  Job.  Oottfr.  Eichhwn,  Beraerkk. 
aber  den  Text  des  Pr.  J^r.  im  Repert.  f.  bibl. 
and  Morgenl.,  Lit.  I.,  p.  141,  sq. 

The  integrity  of  Jeremiah  has  been,  in  pro- 
portion, but  little  called  into  question.  Modem 
critics  pronounce  10 : 1-16  the  work  of  Pseado- 
Isaiah  (oomp.  contra  E,  Meier,  Oesch.  d.  post. 
I  National-Lit  d.  Ilebr&er.,  Lps.,  1856,  p.  391): 
the  same  also  should  have  revised  30,  31,  33, 
50,  and  51 ;  the  same  was  done  to  chapters  25 

Sv.  11-14),  27,  28,  29,  bv  a  later  person,  chap. 
,  first  by  Pseudo^isaiah,  then  also  by  a  later 
hand  (so  Uitsig).  All  these  doubts  rest  on  dog- 
matic suppositions.  Concerning  them  compare 
the  introductions  and   commentaries.    Of  the 

Snuinenees  of  chap.  50  and  51,  see  Nttgdls- 
ch,  I.  c 

Of  a  different  kind  are  the  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  39 : 1,  14,  or,  at  least,  of  a  part 
of  these  verses.  These  doubts  are  based  on  ex- 
ternal signs :  a)  Chap.  36  closes  with  the  words : 


a  premisewttbout  aconclusion.  5)  The  conclusion 
can  only  be  found  in  chap.  39 : 3,  or  11,  or  15.  c) 
The  vv.  1-2  and  also  4-10  are  an  abbreviated  and 
modified  reproduction  of  52 : 4-16.  d)  The  notices 
of  the  taking  possession  of  the  city  are  not  ne- 
cessary at  this  place,  they  break  the  connection, 
etc.  For  these  reasons  I  am  also  disposed  to 
regard  39 : 1-14  as  partly  interpolated.  I  also 
think  it  neeessarv  to  regard  the  passages,  50 : 
41-46  and  51 :  19,  as  glosses,  see  my  treatise, 
Jer.  u.  Bab.,  p.  126,  sq.— Chap.  52  is  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  chap.  39 : 1-14.  This  chap,  is 
either  a  modified  counterfeit  of  2  Kings  24 :  18; 
25 :  30,  or  the  rererse  relation  exists.  My  opi- 
nion is,  that  ehap.  52  is  not,  at  least  in  this 
position,  the  proonct  of  Jeremiah.  According 
to  another  view  (oomp.  Lowth,  de  s.  poes.  Hebr. 
ed.  Miohaelis,  p.  416)  chap.  52  does  not  at  all 
belong  to  liber  vatt  Jer.,  but  is  the  prooeminm 
to  Lamentations,  which  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  prophetical  book  (see  the  Art.). 
Besides  the  works  already  named,  the  following 
critical  treadset  can  be  consulted :  iniempeativa 
lectionit  emendandeB  cura  t  Jerem.  iUnstrata  (4 
Programme  von  Dr,  Mich,  Weber,  Wittenberg, 
1785,  '88,  and  ^4) ;  J.  Ami.  MicB.  Nagbl, 


duobu9  codd.  Mss.  hebr,  dexftmtas^  AHorf^  1772; 

Ant.  Fr.  Wilh.-  Leists,  oftjervr.  ad  Jer.  X^L 

spec,  Iv,  GoiL,  1794  :  Job.  JAC.GniijcncK,  o&«enL 

mV.  trt  quiedam  Jerem,  loea  in    the    B^m^^Ht 

Hdganis   CI.  1. ;  Jeremias  vatee  e  9era,  J^w^ 

rum  alex.  emendatuMa  G,  L,  Spokn^  Lpx.,  1^4.^ 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  prnphet  cm»*«h: 

Niemeyer,  Karakterifitik  der  Bibel.  T.,472,  ^; 

Roo9i  Fusstapfen  des  Glaubens  Abrahiuxi,  hrttr 

V.  Wilh.  Fr.  Rons,  1838,  II.,  p.  281,  sq.  ;  Sark, 

Apologetik,  |>.  273,  sq. ;  Hengaiemberff,  Cbri«t»> 

logie,  1.  Aofl.,  III.,  p.  495,  2.  Aofl.,  IL,  p.  399, 

sq. ;  E,  Meier,  Gesch.  d.  poeL  Nat.  lit.  der  He- 

brUer,  1856,  p.  385,  sq. ;  Zinzendorf,  Jerenias, 

ein  Prediger  der  Gereehtigkeit.— The  most  iat» 

portant  exegeiical  works  are :  Tbe  pairiaiir  enm- 

mentnries  of  Jerome  and    TheodoreL     Qi  the 

period  of  the  R^ormaiiim,  the  eommentariee  by 

Calvin  and   (Ecolampadiue,      Later:   Pi^catsr 

(Herb.,   1614);    Sanctiut  (in   Jer.  et  Tbren., 

1618) ;  Ghisierua  (Comm.  in  Jer.  cnm.  catena 

PP.  grsBcorum,  et  comm.  in  Lamentt.  et  Bamdi. 

Lngd.  Bat.,  1623.  3  Tom.  Fol.,  comp.  Fabric^ 

bibl.  gr.  ed.  Ilarl.  III.,  p.  734 ;   Seh.  Rdkmidi, 

1685;  Eerm,  Venema,  Leov.,  1765,  2  Toll.,  4; 

Bef^\  Blayney*g  Jerem.  and   Lamentt..    Lond., 

1784 ;  /.  J),  Miehadis,  observ.  phil.  et  erit  ia 

Jer.  vatt.  et  Thr.  ed.  J.  F.  Schleo8»ner^  Gott., 

1793  ;  Chr,  Fr,  Schuurrer,  observ.  ad  vatt.  Jer. 

Tub.,  1793-97 ;  HenaUr,  Bemerkk.  ttber  Scellea 

in  Jer.  Weiss.,  Lpz.,  1805  ;  Gaah.  ErkL  nchwe- 

rer  Stellen  in  den  Weiss.  Jer.,  1824 ;  DaJder^ 

J6r6mie  traduit  sur  le  teste  original,  acMOh 

pagn6  de  notes,  Strassb.,  1825,  2  YoU. :  Rt^ok" 

m&Ur,  Scholien;  Maurer,  1833;  Ewald,  1840; 

Hiizig,  1841 ;  the  aawe,  die  propb.,  BB.d.  A.  T. 

Ubers.,  Lpz.,  1854 ;  Umbreil,  18^ ;  J3eim  and 

Hoffmann,  die  vier  grossen  Propheten  erbanlieb 

ausgelegt  aus  den  Schriften  der  Reformatoren, 

Stuttg.,  1839 ;  Ersch  ond  Grober,  Art.  Jeremia 

von  E.  Rddiger.         £.  Naqvlsbacb. — BedL 

Jeremiali,  Lamentationi  of  (n3*M>  ^ 


cause  they  commence  thus,  or  HlJ^p*  ^*^ 

threni  or  lamentationes),  stand,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  tiie  soe- 
cession  of  the  books  in  the  canon,  immediately 
after  tbe  prophetical  book  of  Jeremiah :  Jos.,  £. 
Anion,  I.,  8 ;  Melito  of  Sardis  in  EtteA,,  H,  £, 
IV..  26 ;  Origen  in  Euseh.^  B,R,  YJ.,  25  ('If pf/uW 
(tvif  ^ijvoftf  x(u  tv  tHi(St€/KJ  iv  f n  *ltptiu^)  ;  CovdL 
Laodic.  Can.  60  (in  Mansi,  ConeilL  mot.  et  osi- 
pliaa,  eoU,i  II.,  574),  Up,,  Bopovz.  ^^ijvu  xm 
iHtoldka*  I  Epipbak.,  de  mena,  etpond,  <r.  22,23, 
Ojf^.f  II.,  180^  ed.  Petav. ;  t<ftt6t  x»  dusu^  ^im^ 

*Iffpffuoir  nOtff  6t  ry  *If p«/<tf  ewaftntiu,  ijrif  ieri* 
fttptea^  f  oC  opi^fAoi  xai  x^  *ltp9/u^  atntantOfUfif ; 
HiERON.,  in  Frol.  galeat,  et  at. — The  Tslmiid 
first  separated  tbe  smaller  book  from  the  lar^, 
incorporated  it  with  the  five  Megilloth,  and 
placed  it  with  these  among  the  hagiographa. 
Oomp.  Theniua,  Comm.  an.  den  KlagL,  p.  115. 
That  some  regard  chap.  52  of  the  prophecy  by 
Jeremiah  not  as  the  conclusion  of  this  worl:, 
but  as  the  introdnotion  of  Lamentations,  hu 
peviously  been  remarked.  The  book  oontiini, 
in  trt  chapters,  five  lamentations  oyer  thedom* 
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11  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  do* 
ruction  of  the  holy  city  by  Nebuchadnetiar. 
i  is  difficult  80  to  charaoteriio  the  oontenle 
r  these  that  each  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a 
pecific  though  t»  althongh  this  has  been  at- 
emptod  by  several  (Lowthf  de  a.  poet.  Hebr. ; 
^wald^  poet.  BB.»  I.,  p.  145,  eq. ;  Keil^  in 
iUvern.,  £inl..  III.,  p.  510).  The  alphabeti- 
cal succession  of  the  Terees  (see  below)  made 
mch  a  disposition  difficnlt  for  the  poet.  Still  it 
is  evident,  that  chapter  3,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  numY>er  and  of  the  increased  artificialness 
of  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  also  on  ao 
count  of  the  contents,  forms  the  climax  of  the 
whole.  If  sorrow  bows  down  into  the  depths, 
but  comfort  lifts  up  on  high,  then  this  3d  chap. 
tepresents  eYidently  the  height,  for  it  is  full  of 

glorious  comfort,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  without 
eaign,  that  of  the  66  Tersesof  this  chapter,  just 
the  second  third  part,  oonseqnently  the  middle, 
not  only  of  this  cnapter,  but  of  the  whole  book, 
18  of  such  comforting  character.    It  is  also  not 
to  \>e  overlooked,  that  chap.  3  is  divided  tricho- 
tomically,  inasmuch  as  every  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet recurs  three  times  in  suecession.-— -Ae 
has   been    already  obserTed,  the  four  first  of 
tbeee    Lamentations   are   arranged  alphabet!* 
cally,  aimilarly  to  Psalms  25,  34,  37,  119,  et  al. 
Chap.  1  and  2  consist  of  each  22  triple  verses. 
Chap.  3,  as  said,  has  22  triplets,  each  of  which 
repeats  its  letters  three  tames.     Chap.  4,  has 
22,  composed  of  two  members  each ;  chap.  5, 
final  It,  although  it  has  also  22  verses,  is  still 
not  alphabetically  arranged.    Another  dissimi- 
larity consists  in  this,  that  in  chap.  2,  3,  4,  £) 
stands  before  J^,  whilst  in  chap.  1,  the  correct 
order  is  observed.    The  different  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  variaUon,  see  in  Keil,£r<SMmtcik'«Kinl., 
ill.,  p.  512,  sq.    That  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is 
the  author  of  Lamentations  is  guaranteed  by 
its  contents  and  style  (oomp.  PareaUt  Comm.  in 
Thren.  Lugd.  Bat.  1790^  obeerv.  f^ener.,  {  6-8; 
Kueper,  Jer.  11.,  55,  interp.,  p.  45-47),  is  con- 
firmed  by  tradition  (oomp.  LXX.,  1:1:    mm 
tftnto  fit^a  to  oijtfiaXurM^^Maft  tO¥  I^po^,  xai 
lipouMXjj^  Ipt^^MA^iTVM,  Jxd^iMy  *lipifuat  ac)Uuc«r, 

dHt ;  Kwf  ixti^tp,  etc.,  Ilieron.,  L  c.,  Talm., 
Baba  bathra,  Fol.  15,  Col.  1),  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  critics  with  few  exceptions :  De 
WetU,  Einl.,  p.  409 ;  JBwald,  1.  c,  p.  145-^  the 
latter  expresses  himself  somewhat  indefinitelr. 
Consult  also:  Tarww,  Comm.,  1707;  J.  Th. 
Leasing,  observ.  in  Tristia  Jer.,  1770 ;  Pareau, 
Thr.  Jer.  phil.  et  crit.  ill,,  1790 ;  SMeussner, 
earn  exeg.  et  crit.  in  Thr.  (in  Eiehb.,  Rep. 
XII.) ;  !r^tfi«(Kurxgef.exeg.  ildbeh.).  1855.— 
Translations:  Riegler,  1814.  Cons,  in  Bengel's 
Archiv.,  IV.,  p.  161,  sq.,  422,  sq. ;  Goldwitxer, 
bit  VergU  der  LXX.  u.  Yulg.  u.  Krit.  Anm., 
1828;  Wiedenfeld,  1838;  Ewald,  poet*  Bd.  d. 
A.  T.,  1839.  £.  NXGKL8BACH.— BecAr. 

Jeronuah,  EpMe  of,  occurs  in  many  MSS. 
and  editions,  as  the  6th  chap,  of  Baruch.  But  it 
it  wholly  independent  of  that  book«  For,  apart 
from  its  import,  many  MSS.  omit  it,  or  assign 
to  it  another  plaee.  Theodoret  would  not  have 
pused  it  over,  in  his  Comm.  on  Baruoh,  had  he 
foond  it  there.  It  is  a  verbose,  rhythmical,  ad- 
monitory address  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  to 


the  Jews  who  were  about  to  be  led  away  to  Ba* 
bylon,  warning  them  against  idolatry,  in  imita- 
tion of  Jer.  29  and  10 : 1-16.  All  evangeh'cal 
theologians  admit  that  it  was  written  originally 
in  Greek,  and  is  an  Alexandrian  production ; 
only  Komish  theologians  (excepting  such  as 
Jahn^  Einl.,  II.,  Theil,  867)  insists  upon  its  ao* 
thenticitv.  In  2  Mace.  2 : 2,  there  is  a  reference 
to  V.  4 ;  but  0i^9^  ^<ovf  dfyvpovf  is  so  indefinite 
that  the  reference  is  disputed.  That  v.  3  has 
reference  to  Ban.  9 :  24,  is  also  questionable. 
The  latest  Comm.  on  this  ep.  is  that  ofJMtzaehe, 
korzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  xo  d.  Apokr.,  d.  A.  T., 
p.  205,  ^.  £.  Nagklsbacb.* 

Jeremiah  II.,  Pairiarch  of  Constantinople, 
bom  at  Akkali  (Anchialus  on  the  Black  Sea). 
Although  not  remarkably  talented,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Metropolitan  of  Lerissa,  Thessalia,  in 
his  youth ;  and  when  scarcely  36  years  of  ago 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constant  by  a  Synod 
held  there,  May  5,  1572.  In  this  office  he  dis- 
played much  xeal.  His  life  is  of  special  interest 
for  us,  on  account  of  the  correspondence  opened 
with  him,  in  1573,  by  the  Tubingen  theologians, 
in  which  Crusius  and  Andreli  were  prominent. 
Although  several  letters  were  sent,  together  with 
copies  of  a  sermon,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Greek,  their  efforts  to  convert  the  Patriarch, 
or  bring  their  University  into  closer  connection 
with  Constantinople  proved  fruitless.  After 
considerable  delay,  Jeremiah  yielded  to  their 
urgent  solicitation  for  his  opinion  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  in  a  reply,  covering  nenny 
90  pages,  folio,  attempted  to  refute  it  in  every 
point,  excepting  its  agreements  with  the  Greek 
against  the  Romish  Church.  He  died  in  1594. 
(Cf.  the  diary  of  Stephen  Oerlaeh,  Sr,,  pobl.  by 
bis  grandson,  Samuel  Gerlach,  1674.  Crr.  F. 
ScHNURRXRi,  orat.  aead,  hieioriam  liter,  illustr.f 
ed,  H.  E,  O.  Paulus,  Tubing..  1828.  p.  113. 
Theol  Quartalschr.,  1843,  p.  544.  Karamnn, 
Gesch.  d.  russ.  Reichs,  Bd.,  IX.,  p.  181,  to,), 

Th.  Prbssxl.* 

Jericho  (LXX.,'lfp»;)f«d ;  /ot.,  'Ifpft^f ;  Strabo^ 
XVI.,  2,  41,  'Jt^xovf),  the  largest  citv  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  lay  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river,  and  N.  of  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Pidestine,  and 
was  a  royal  residence  before  the  Israelites  took 
it  (Joshua  2:2,  3;  8:2;  10:1,  28;  12:19), 
belonging  to  the  Kenites  (Judges  1 :  16,  cf.  4: 
11).  For  the  account  of  the  wonderful  conquest 
of  the  city,  see  Joshua  3 :  16 ;  4 :  12 ;  6 : 1,  &o. 
Notwithstanding  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Joshua  upon  any  attempts  to  rebuild  the  city, 
we  find  it  soon  after  (Judges  3 :  13)  occupied  by 
Israelites  (cf.  2  Sam.  10 : 5 ;  1  Chron.  20 :  5), 
though  not  fortified.  Hiel,  the  Bethelite.  was 
signally  punished  for  an  attempt  *  to  restore  it 

il  King^  16 ;  34.  See  JAHirer,  Comm.  on 
bshua,  p.  59,  Ac.).  Subseaoently,  Elijah  spent 
his  last  oays  there,  and  a  scnool  of  prophets  was 
located  in  it  (2  Kings  2 :  4. 5, 15).  It  lay  in  the 
plain  (Deut.  34:3;  Joshua  4: 13;  5:10}  in 
which  the  Chaldeans  took  King  Zedekian  (2 
.Kin^  25  :  4 ;  Jerem.  39 :  5).  After  the  exile 
the  inhabitants  returned  thither  (Esra  3 :  34 ; 
Nehem.  7 :  36),  and  the  men  of  Jericho  helped 
them  to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.' 
3:2).     The  Syrian,  Bacchides,  sabsaqtientiy 
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fortified  the  city  (1  Mace.  9:50),  over  vhich 
one  Ptolemetts  wne  placed,  who  occupied  the 
fortress  Daj^on  (Jos.,  B,  /.,  I.,  2,  3;  1  Mace. 
16 :  11,  14,  16).  Herod  M.  (see  Art.)  took  and 
plundered  Jericho,  but,  after  diverting  the 
revenues  of  the  city  from  Cleopatra  to  himself, 
beautified  it  with  palaces,  and  rcfortified  the 
citadel,  calling  it  Cypres  (Jos.,  Antt,^  XV..  4, 1, 
2;  16,  6,  2;  17,  6,  6;  ^. /.,  1.  21,  4,  9 ;  33.  6). 
—  In  the  N.T.Jericho  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  in  whose  vicinity  the  Lord  restored  two 
blind  men,  and  where  he  tarried  with  Zaccheus 
(Matth.  20 :  29,  30 ;  Mark  10  :  46,  47 ;  Luke 
18  ;  35,  &c. ;  19  : 1-10).  The  fearful  wilderness 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  is  still  the 
haunt  of  robbers  (of.  Luke  10 :  30).  Under  the 
Romans  Jericho  was  the  chief  city  of  a  topnr- 
chy,  and  was  visited  by  Vespasian  shortly  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Palestine  (Jos.,  n.  /., 
3, 3,  5  ;  4,  8, 1 ;  9, 1 ;  5, 2, 3).  During  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  Jericho  is  said  to  have 
been  overthrown,  but  again  rebuilt  (Eu9€h,  and 
ffieron,  in  Onomtuf,).  Afterwards  it  is  but 
rarely  named.  N.  Adamnanus  (c.  680)  describes 
the  site  of  the  city  as  without  a  human  habita- 
tion, excepting  the  house  of  Rahab,  and  as 
covered  with  barley-fields  and  vineyards.  Du- 
ring the  Crusades  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  in 
the  adjacent  plain,  of  which  the  water-courses 
of  Syrian  structure  still  furnish  evidence.  Its 
present  inhabitants  pay  no  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  The  fertility  of  the  oasis 
on  which  Jericho  stands,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Ain  es  Sultftn  (probably  referred  to  in  2  Kings 
2 :  19-22),  was  anciently  celebrated.    Palm-trees 

frew  there,  hence  its  name  (Deut.  34: 3 ;  Judges 
:  16;  3 :  13;  2  Chron.  28 :  15),  roses  (Sir.  24: 
18.  The  plant  brought  back  by  pilgrims  as  the 
Jericho  rose,  is  not  a  rose,  nor  even  indigenous 
there.  Cf.  Bitter,  Erdk.,  XV.,  1,  p.  511;  Ro- 
bifuon.  Palest.)  and  balsam  (Jos.,  Anit,,  4,  6, 
1;  14,  4, 1 ;  15,  4,  2.  B,  /.,  1,  6,  6,  18,  5  ;  4, 
8,  3).  Josephus  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
the  surrounding  country,  calling  it  an  earthly 
paradise.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  fertile 
plain,  easy  of  cultivation,  there  is  at  present  a 
wretched,  filthy  village  of  c.  200  inhabitants, 
Erika  or  Ri^hak  (Merds,  I.,  496),  a  single  de- 
serted palm-tree,  reminding  one  of  the  Palm 
city.  N.  of  the  village  is  the  castle,  a  tower  30 
feet  square,  and  40  feet  high,  almost  in  ruins. 
Tradition  calls  it  the  house  of  Zaccheus.  Ro- 
binson supposes  it  was  built  in  the  12th  cent. 
Remains  of  watercourses,  and  traces  of  walls 
near  Ri'hah,  indicate  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho; 
although  the  location  of  the  earlier  city,  and 
that  rebuilt  by  Herod,  or  during  the  Bysantian 
period,  cannot  be  ascertained  without  further 
researches.  (See  Rblano,  PtUest.;  JRobituon; 
Oadow,  Ztsdnr.  C  deutsohen.  morgenl.  Qe- 
sellsch.,  II.,  1848,  p.  55,  &o.    Bitter,  1.  c). 

Arnold.* 
Jeroboam.  1)  The  son  of  Nebat,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  was  the  first  king  of  the  ten 
tribes,  975-54  B.  C.  He  was  born  at  Zereda 
(I  Kings  11 :  26  ;  2  Chron.  4 :  17 ;  Judges  7 : 
22 ;  Joshua  3 :  16  ;  1  Kings  4 :  12),  near  which 
place  Solomon  established  his  great  brass  foun- 
dries (o.  Kings  7 :  46).  In  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem,  Jeroboam  displayed  such  skill  that 


Solomon  made  him  rater  over   tbe  partr  fir^ 
nished  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph  (1  Kings  ift^t 
But  he  took  advantage  of  the  growing  cvrcktsi- 
tion  of  that   tribe   to   such   exacted   w-rrk^s. 
and  having  been  symbolically  desi|tnated  by 
the  prophet  Ahijnh,  as  the  future  raler  of  c^ 
ten  tribes,  he  headed  an  insurrection   slpubss 
Solomon.    The  scheme  failed,   luid  he  ^e6  ts 
Egypt,   where   he  remained   until    Solom^io'f 
death  (1  Kings  11 :  14.  18,  40).     Bat  as  «^--^ 
as  he  heard  of  this  event  (accordini^  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX..  cf.  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch..  3,  IIT, 
&c.)  he  returned  and  abode  in  bis  city,  prrv 
tected   by  his   tribe.      Rehoboam,   instead   nf 
taking  warning  from   the  discontentment   ^t- 
cited  by  his  father's  severe  exactions  of  servrce 
and  taxes,  in  which  Judah  seems  to  bare  been 
measurably  shunned  (it  is  not  named  in  1  King« 
4 : 7-20),  assumed  a  still  more  imperial  tone. 
Ten  tribes  revolted,  and  all  Rehoboam's  atteispts 
to  bring  them  back  to  allegiance  proved  futile. 
Jeroboam  became  their  king,  and  proved   him- 
self competent  for  the  office.  He  fortified  Sicheia 
and  Penuel,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jabbok  with 
the  Jordan ;  at  first  he  lived  in  Sichem,  hot 
afterwards  at  Thirsa  (1  Kings  12 :  25 ;  14 :  17). 
That  he  understood  how  to  secure  the  afFectioas 
of  his  people  is  evident  from  the  general  sorrow 
exhibited  at  the  death  of  his   promising  eon, 
Abijah  (14 :  13,  18|.     On  this  oocamon,  how> 
ever,  the  prophet  told  him  of  God's  diapleasaie 
with  him,  for  having  failed  to  use  his  power  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion.     For  in 
order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  his  reign,  be 
put  a  stop  to  pilgrimages  to  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem, by  building  temples  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
where  sanctuaries  previously  existed  (Jodges 
18 :  30 ;  Oen.  28),  and  there  reinstatinfr  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  under  the  similitude  of  a  golden 
calf  (1  Kings  12:  27-29).    But  this  arrange- 
ment aroused  considerable  opposition,  not  only 
among  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  amone  tbe 
more  thoughtful  of  the  people.    Hence  it  led  to 
large  emigrations  to  Judah  (2  Chron.  11 :  13- 
16).    But  J.  persisted,  and  appointed   priesti 
from  among  the  lowest  classes.    The  success 
of  the  measure  was  owing  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  for  sensuous  forms  of  religion.     This 
idolatry  became  so  deeply  rooted  that  none  of 
J.'s  successors  ventured  to  abolish  it.    Henee 
the  frequently  recurring  phrase :  he  walked  in 
Ihe  way  of  Jeroboam,  tbe  son  of  Nebat,  &e.  (1 
Kings  16 :  26 ;  12 :  25-33,  te.)  Ue  also  changed 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  from  the  seventh  to  tbe 
eighth  month,  thus  the  more  to  estrange  Israel 
from  Judah,  and  he  probably  succeeded  in  this 
because  in  the  north  the  vintage  occurred  later 
in  the  season.    If  J.,  in  his  adherence  to  these 
untheocratio  arrangements,  proves  himself,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  man  bom  to  rule,  he  belongs, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  those  rulers  who  adopt 
any  measures  to  secure  their  end.    This  was 
his  weakness,  and  laid  the  mine  which  otti- 
mately  overthrew  his  house.    Ahijah  must  haf« 
been  sadly  deceived  in  him  (cf.  1  Kings  11 :  38; 
14 :  7,  8,  oc.).    It  must  have  been  hard  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  the  prophets  of  Judah,  one  of 
whom  went  into  the  revolted  kingdom  to  testif/ 
against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  13  : 1,  Ac),  to  re- 
oonoile  the  opinion  that  the  revolt  hM  beea 
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proTideniially  ordered,  vith  its  sad  oonse- 
(|uenoe8.  In  that  kingdom  it  was  hoped  to  ae- 
cure  for  the  prophetic  offices  a  position  indepen- 
dent of  roval  supremacy ;  bat,  instead  of  this, 
the  offiee  became  involved  in  endless  conflicts 
^ith  the  throne  [Ewald,  1.  c,  3, 131,  Ac.)*    Je- 


p.  560.  Cf.  Hevmann,  de  EcHaei  Hier.  (^.t 
Diss.,  I.,  655).  Still  we  find  him,  snbsequentlTt 
making  diligent  nse  of  the  clansies  in  his  study 
of  the  Bible  (see  Ep.  LXX.  ad  Oceanum,  &c.). 
Ho  became  severely  ascetic,  retiring  to  the  de- 
sert of  Chalcis.    His  feeble  body  failing  nnder 


roboam  died  after  reigning  22  years,  and  was  I  his  austerities,  hh  repaired  to  Antioch,  and^ 


succeeded  by  his  son,  Nadab. 

2)  Jert^boam  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jo- 
aah  of  Israel,  825-784  B.  C,  2  Kings  14 :  23. 
Hut  this  leaves  an  interregnum  of  12  ^ears 


against  his  will,  was  ordained  presbyter  by  J9. 
Paulinas.  Although  past  a  student's  age,  be 
was  not  ashamed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gregory 
Nas.  in  Constantinople.    Matters  arising  fW>m 


whereas,  according  to  2  Kings  14 :  29,  his  son  |  the  Meletian  controversy  in  the  Church  of  An« 


Zacharimh  immediately  succeeded  him.   Hence 
Thenius  assigns  51,  and  Ewald  53  years  to  his 
reign  (825-772  B.  0.).  He  was  a  warlike,  wise, 
and  energetic  ruler,  under  whom  the  sinking 
kingdom  seemed  to  revive  again  ^2  Kings  13 : 5), 
as  did  Judah  under  Josiah.    His  renown  was 
foretold,  especially  by  Jonah,  in  prophecies 
"Wbioh  have  been  lost.    He  restored  the  old 
boundaries  of  the  nation,  and  made  Ammon  and 
Moab  vassals  (2  Kings  14 :  25,  Ac),  though  he 
did  not  exterminate  them  (Amos  1 : 3 ;  ^ :  3). 
In  conaeauence  of  his  riotories  the  population 
of  the  tnbes  beyond  the  Jordan  so  increased 
that  a  new  census  was  ordered  (1  Chron.  5 :  17). 
Tbroashout  the  kingdom  temporal  prosperity 
abounded  to  the  end  of  his  reign.    But  as  both 
king  and  people  lacked  moral  and  religious 
steadfastness  (Hosea  1:3-7),  this  prosperity 
only  led  to  luxury  and  licentiousness  ( Amos  4 : 
1-8),  and  even  to  shameful  idolatiy  (Hosea  4 : 
12-19  ;  7 : 1-7).     The  prophetic  office,  once  so 
mighty  an  agency  in  Israel,  lost  its  power  (see 
AmoSt  Hosee^i  and  was  suppressed  by  Jeroboam 
(Amos    5 :  10,  13 ;    Hosea    4 :  4).      Thus    the 
sluices  of  iniauity  and  violence  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  J.  finally  hastened  the  downfiill 
of  the  kingdom.    For  when  the  fear  of  the  pro- 
phets was  gone,  royalty  in  Israel  lost  its  neces- 
sary counterpoise,  and  sank  helplessly  to  ruin. 
The  prophets  named  foresaw  this,  and  were 
commisioned  to  proclaim  the  approaching  down- 
fall of  the  nation.  Vaihingir.* 

Jerome  (SophnmiusEusebius),  isjustly  styled 
the  most  learned  Father  of  the  Western  Church, 
although,  in  originality,  depth,  and  loftiness  of 
thought,  inferior  to  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Am- 
brose, and  Augustine.  He  was  born  in  331 
(see  Shrdckh^  K.G.),  at  Siridon,  a  border-town 
between  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  which  the 
Goths  afterwards  (377)^  overthrew.  He,  with 
bis  friend  Bonosos,  received  his  first  instruction 
in  his  Christian  father's  (Eusebius)  house,  but 
was  soon  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  taught  Ro- 
man literature  by  the  grammarian,  Donat,  and 
orator  Victorinus.  At  the  same  time  he  studied 
Greek  philosophy.    But  there  he  likewise  ex- 

ferienoed  Christian  influences.  He  tells  us 
Cdmm,  in  Ezeeh.,  40)  with  what  feelings  of 
awe  he  saw  the  relics  of  martyrs  in  the  cata- 
combs. He  was  baptised  in  Roipe,  and  then  tra- 
veled through  Ghiui,  along  the  Rhine,  and  tar- 
ried awhile  (372)  in  Aquileja  (Aglar  in  Friaul). 
There  he  joined  Evagrius,  Innocentius,  and 
Heliodorus,  in  a  journey  to  the  East.  During  a 
fever,  which  seised  him  in  Antioch,  he  had  that 
dream  which  led  him  forever  to  renounce  the 
Btudy  of  heathen  authors,  and  give  himself 
wholly  to  divine  things  (see  Apolog.,  II.,  T.  II., 
n,-45 


tioch  led  him  to  go  to  Rome  with  Paulinus  and 
Epiphanius.      There  Damasus  perceived    his 
learning,  and  engaged  his  services  (though  not 
as  an  amanuensis).    Some  think  the  domineer- 
inf^  manner  of  Damasus  made  Jerome  somewhat 
pliant  and  servile.    Soon  his  piety  and  learning 
drew  around  him  a  circle  of  Christian  women, 
widows  and  virgins  (Marcella,  Paula,  and  her 
daughters,  Blasilla  and  Eutochium,  Principia, 
Fabiola,  Asella,  Sophronia,  Melamia,  Felicitas, 
&c.),  to  whom  he  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and 
gave  counsel  in  questions  of  conscience,  so  that 
he  acqi/lred  a  growing  influence  over  them. 
This  subjected  him  to  ridicule  and  even  suspi- 
cions.   But  disregarding  this,  Paula,  and  her 
daughter,  Eustochium,  accompanied  him  on  ft 
pilgrimage    to  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
Alexandria  and  the  monastic  societies  of  the 
Nitrian   Desert  also  claimed  their  attention. 
Jerome  retired  to  a  cell  near  Bethlehem,  Paula 
supplying  his  wants.    Houses  for  the  enter* 
tainment  of  pilgrims  arose,  also  a  nunnery,  over 
which  Paula  presided,  besides  a  residence  for 
monks,  at  the  nead  of  which  stood  Jerome  (Ep. 
ol  YIIT.,  ad  Eustochium,  and  Palladii,  hist 
I^tusiac,  n.  114,   115).    There  he  abode,  in 
pious  and  learned  employment,  until  his  death 
(September  30,  420),  meantime,  also,  partici- 
pating in  the  controversies  of  the  Churcn.    He 
was  buried  in  Bethlehem.  When  he  was  canon- 
ised, his  remains,  it  is  said,  were  taken  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
giore  (but  see  Shr6ekh)»    All  sorts  of  wonderful 
stories  were  circulated  about  him,  both  before 
and  afler  his  death.    Ecclesiastical  art  has  even 
decked  him  with  a  Cardinal's  hat,  on  account 
of  his  relation  to  Damasus.     The  lion  and 
death's  head  seen  in  his  pictures,  symbolise  his 
anchoretism,  and  his  writing  or  reading  posi- 
tion refer  to  his  literary  character.    And,  in- 
deed, he  owes  bis  renown  mainly  to  his  Isam' 
ing,  for  upon  the  theology  of  the  age  he  exerted 
no  great  influence.    He  was  painfully  jealous  of 
his  orthodoxy  (Epp.  XV.,  XVI.,  ad  Damaswn 
papam).    Once  an  ardent  adherent  of  Oriffen, 
whose  vrritings  he  translated  into  Latin,  he 
afterwards  opposed  him,  and  thus  broke  friend- 
ship with  B,  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Rufinus 
f  see  Origenisiie  Controversy),    About  this  time, 
(394)  he  (60  years  old)  was  acquainted  with 
Augustine  (then  40  years  of  age).    Although 
he  could  not  fully  agree  with  A.,  he  greatly  re- 
spected him  (Epp.   LVI.,  LXW.,  CI.,  CII., 
CXXXIV.,  0pp.,  I.,  1043).    In  the  Pdaffian 
controversy  (see  Art.J  he  was  wholly  with  A., 
and  called  tne  Svnod  of  Diospolis  (Lydda,  415) 
synodum  misercunUm,     But  he  hardly  appre- 
hended the  real  essence  of  Augustinism,  for  he 
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^▼6  gTMt  prominence  to  work-boliness,  and  { temperainent.  He  wms  sintHuned  after  Iw 
only  condemned  the  eztraTagance  of  Pela|;ias'  thre  citj,  his  pa^nymio  being  ▼•  FaDttah. 
proposition:  posse  hominem  sinepeecaio  esse  si 
velUt  and  facUia  esse  Dei  pracepia  (£p.  133). 
In  bis  other  theological  viewi  be  cberiebed,  in 
opposition  to  OriKon,  a  strong  realism,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ( Opp.^ 
n.,  118).  He  most  tealoasly  contended  for  the 
nerpetnal  virginity  of  Marf,  against  Hdvidius, 
tor  the  roeritortousness  of  fasting  and  celibacy, 
against  Jovinian,  and  for  the  worship  of  roar* 
tyrs  and  their  relics,  against  VigilatUius  (see 
Art  €f.  Opp,,  II.,  206,  sq,;  231.  sq.,  and  £p. 
50,  ad  Domnionem;  385,  &c.  —  But  his  great 
work  was  the  Itala,  the  Latin  Torsion  of  the 
Bible,  from  which  the  Vulgate  sprang  (see  Latin 
versions^  ^.).  He  also  merits  high  considera- 
tion as  an  exegeU,  on  account  of  bis  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  .and  Chaldaic  lan- 
guages, although  be  followed  Jewish  traditions 
too  closely,  and  even  indulged  in  allefsoriee  and 
witticisms.  One  yaluable  result  of  bis  ezegeti- 
oal  labors  was  the  sundering  of  the  Apocrypha 
from  the  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T. ;  the 
latter  be  allowed  to  be  read  for  ediftcalion,  but 
not  to  baye  doctrinal  authority  (/Vol.  gaU- 
iUus),  His  geographieoL  and  antiquarian  wri- 
tings (Opp,^  III.,  121,  Ac.)  laid  the  basis  for 
BiMical  arcbssology,  and  his  work  upon  BiUieal 
authors  {de  tir,  iUustr.  s.  de  seriptoribus  eecles,) 
tiie  foundation  for  patristics.  He  also  translated 
into  Latin  the  history  of  Eusebius,  the  lives  of 
the  anchorets  Paulus,  Hilaria,  and  Malchus, 
and  the  monastic  rules  of  Pacboroius.  His 
numerous  Utters  possess  historical  valoe,  refer- 
ring as  many  of  them  do  to  the  moTeroents,  vices, 

and  follies  of  his  age,  and  furnishing  a  sort  of 

autobiography.  —  Luiher,  Clericus  and  others 
could  not  endure  him  {Liuher*s  Tischr.,  Walch, 

XXII.,  2070.    /.  Cierici,  Qunstiones  Ilieron., 

Amstel.,  1700,  12mo.).  Ertumus  highly  com- 
mends him,  and,  aided  by  CEcolampadiop,  first 

secured  the  publication  of  his  works  (Basel, 

1516-20,  IX.,  foL).  This  cd.  was  followed  by  the 

ed.  of  Mariantts  Vidorius  (Rome,  1566-72,  IX., 

fol.),  and  the  Prot.  Adam  Trihheeluniius  (Frankf., 

1684,  XII.,  fol.) ;  then  the  defective  Benedictine 

ed.  of  J.  Martianay  and  Anth,  Pouget  (Paris, 

1706,  V  vols.].    Various  editions  of  his  separate 

works.  Epistles,  &o.,  have  also  appeared  ( VaU 

larsi  first  arranged  the  enp.  chronologically). 

The  so-called  Comes  of  J.  (see  Lectionarius)  be- 
longs to  a  later  period ;  so  the  Marty rology  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  some  letters.    Emsmus  and 

Martianay  furnished  biographies  of  J. ;  Sbb. 

DoLCi  (}fax,  Hieron,^  viice 8\tas scriptor.  Aneonce^ 

1750,  4to.),  and  the  Jesuit,  Stilting  {}n  i\i^  Aciis 

&inc<.,VIII.,  418,  &c.),  panegyrics. — Besides  the 

general  Church  and  patristic  histories  of  TiU^ 

mont  (XII.),  Cave  (I.),  Oudin  (I.),  Schbnemann 

ilX  MssUr  (IX.),  Sehr6ckh  (K.  G.,  XL.  5- 

244 ;  VII.,  122 ;  IX.,  246). see Zimmermann  upon 

Solitude ;  Engblstoft,  L,  Eieron.  Stridon.^  tn- 

terpres,  dhc,^   Havn,,    1798,  8vo.     Oollombot, 

Hist,  de  S,  Jerome ;  Ersch  and  Gntber^  2,  Sect.  8, 

Th.).  IIagenbach.* 

Jerome  of  Prague,  a  witness  of  the  truth, 

and  forerunner  of^the  Reformation,  the  true 

friend  of  John  Hns,  whose  martyrdom  he  shared, 

was  superior  to  Has  in  learning,  but  of  a  rasher 


His  father,  Nicholas  v.  Fanlfiseh,  and 
(whose  maiden  name  is  anknown)  wen 
birth.    He  was  born  c.  1360-70.     Of 
education  nothing  is  known.    At  thellDiveni^ 
of  Prague  he  studied  theology,   then   viated 
Heidelberg.  Cologne,  and  Paris,  where  be  oV 
tained  bis  Masters  degree,  after  baring  (1399) 
received  the  Doctorate  of   Theology.      Fraa 
Paris  he  went  to  Qzibrd,  thence  retnmed  to 
Prague.    His  visit  to  EngUnd  was  of  ^nA 
moment  for  him,  for  there  be  became  aeqoaiBted 
with  Wicliffe's  riews  and    books,   wbiefa   ht 
afterwards  lealously  circulated   in    Bohemia. 
His  learning  was  soon  acknowledged  at  bone, 
and  though  be  never  became   an   ceeteaiastie, 
Wladislaos  II.  of  Poland  inrited  him  to  organin 
(1410)  the  new  University  of  Graoow,  «nd  Sig'* 
isrouad  of  Hungary  deeired  bim  to  become  )m 
preacher.    But  the  clergy  then  nIreiMlj  sbs- 
pected  him  of  Wid  life's  heresy,  and  pCTeeeoted 
nim.     Shy  nek,  Archbishop  of  Pragne,  had  pre* 
riously  ordered  Wicliffe's  books  to  be  horned. 
Charged  with  heresy,  Jerome  had  to  flee ;  be 
reached  Vienna,  and  there,  at  the  inatigatioo 
of  Hungarian  priests,  iras  imprieoned,  hot  sooa 
liberated  through  the  influence  of  some  Prag« 
friends.    He  returned  to  Ptagae,  and  attached 
himself  closely  to  Hns,  whom  he  made  better  ae* 
quainted  with  Wielifle's  riews.    Meanwhile,  the 
University  was  violently  agitated.    Itsnvmeroat 
German  teachers  favored  scholastic  nominalisfli, 
and  were  the  more  embittered  against  fins  sad 
Jerome,  because  they  represented  Bohemia  at 
the  University,  and  had  efleotod  a  reatriction  of 
the  rights  of  foreigners,  limiting  them  to  oz>e 
vote  instead  of  three  {Pdsel,  Lebenegeseb.  d. 
Konigs  Wensel,  II.,  543,  ke,     Urkandenbneh, 
p.  125).    The  Germans  left,  Prague  felt  the  loss, 
and  the  priests  seiied  the  opportunity  to  incite 
the  populace  against  Hns  and  Jerome.     J. 
avenged  himself  by  fiercely  denonndng  indul- 
gences, relics,  and  monks,  some  of  whom  be  inh 
prisoned,  and  even  had  one  cast  into  the  Mol- 
dan.    When  John  XXIII.  proclairaed  a  cmsade 
Against  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  Jerome  cansed  ih^ 
bull  to  be  carried  about  the  streets  by  a  leird 
woman,  and  then  burnt  it,  with  some  indoV 
gence  briefs,  at  the  pillory  of  tho  new  town.    All 
this  served  to  incite  Hus  to  take  more  decided 
steps.    Meantime  the  Council  pf  Constance  hsd 
convened,  and  Hus  (see  Art.)  was  imprisoned  as 
a  heretic.    Jerome  hastened  to  defend  him,  but 
unavailingly.    After  the  execution  of  Hus,  Je- 
rome was  in  danger.    He  left  Constance,  sod 
from  Ueberlingen  addressed  letters  to  Sigismund 
and  the  Council,  offering  to  answer  every  acco* 
sation,  provided  he  received  a  guarantee  of  pe^ 
sonal  safety.    As  the  emperor  would  not  give 
this  unconditionally,  Jerome  thought  it  better 
to  return  to  Prague ;  but  on  his  way  he  wu 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  Hir 
schau  (April,  1415),  sent  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance, and  delivered  to  the  Council.    After  «iz 
months'  rigid  incarceration,  be  yielded  to  his 
foes,  and  recanted,  Sept.  23»  1415,  solemnlv  re- 
nouneing  his  own  doctrines,  and  those  of  Wic> 
liffe  and  Hus,  endorsing  the  condemnation  of 
Has,  and  promising  to  assent  in  foil  to  aQ  tibe 
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ea^efaingts  of  tho  Romiirh  C,  and  even  to  submit 
x>   its   rules ;  and,  finally,  he  was  compelled  to 
lay  that  he  did  all  this  without  constraint  (v.  d, 
ElARiyr,  Magnvm  acumenicum  Constant,  Con- 
eiliutn,^  IV.,  520,  Ac.    NarrcUio  de  Mag,  Hitro- 
njfmo  PragenMi,  dx,^  in  Hist,  ei  Monum,  Jo.  Hus 
aiqu^  Uier.  Frag.,  Norimb.^  1715,  XL,  522,  &o.). 
But  soon  new  accusations  were  preferred  ag:ainst 
him,  'whioh,  despite  Cardinal  d'Aillj's  desire  to 
suppress  them,  Gerson  insisted  upon  entertain- 
in  |i^.     Bj  this  time  Jerome  had  rein^ined  courage 
and   fiuth :  be  solemnly  retracted  his  previous 
recantation,  boldly  avowed  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  Wicliffe  and  IIus,  and  addressed 
the  Council  with  eloquent  earnestness.     The 
Council  condemned  him  (May  30, 1416),  and  he 
courageously  endured  the  flames,  proclaiming 
bis  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  commending  him- 
self in  praTsr  to  Ood.    His  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.    An  eye-witness  of  his  martyr- 
dom,  Poggius  Florentinus,  asserted  (see  v,  d. 
Hardin  I,  c.  III.,  64,  Ac.)  that  he  suffered  un- 
moved the  pains  of  bis  execution.— (See  Leben 
d.   Ilier.  v.  Prag,  by  /.  F,  W,  Tischer,  Lpi., 
1802  ;  Hier.  v.  Pr.,  by  L,  Hdler,  LAbeck,  1835; 
Hub  u.  Hier.  Studie  v.  Jos.  Alex.  Hdftrt,  Prag, 
1853.  p.  151,  &c.,  208,  ftc.  (not  impartial).) 

Nbudbckbr.* 
Jeromites,  or  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome;  the 
name  of  several  branches  of  the  same  Order, 
"whiob  chose  St.  Jerome  for  their  patr6n,  adopted 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  flourished  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  somewhat  in  Italy.    Thev 
aroee  in  1370,  in  the  parish  of  Toledo,  through 
the  efforts  of  Yasco,  a  Portuguese,  and  Francis- 
can tertiary,  and  Peter  Ferdinand  Pecha.  cham- 
berlain of  Peter  of  Castile.    Gregory  XI.  con- 
firmed the  Order,  which  rapidly  spread  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  was  even  transplanted  to 
Annerica.    It  was  devoted  to  literature,  had  its 
chief  monasteries  in  Guadalupe,  St.  Justus,  in 
the  Escurial  (through  Philip  II.),  and  at  Bolem, 
in  Braiil.    It  attained  to  high  distinction,  but 
gradually   declined,  then  was  dissolved,   and 
maintained  itself  in  Bratil  only.    The  dress  was 
a  white  eoarse  coat,  a  small  block  cowl,  and  the 
scapularv.    In  public  they  wore  a  long  black 
cloak,    i'he  nuns  of  St.  Jerome  were  a  branch 
of  this  Order,  founded  by  Mary  Oareias  of  To- 
ledo, in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  1375.    They 
took  no  vow,  spread  in  Spain,  and  wore  a  white 
frock  with  a  brown  scapulary.    They  were  first 
required  to  take  vows  under  Julius  II.,  and 
were  then  attached  to  the  Jeromites.    The  third 
General  of  the  Jeromites,  Lupus  Olivetos  (others 
say  Lupus  d'Olanedo),  formed  from  members  of 
the  Oroer,  an  independent  congregation,  called 
the  Congregation  of  the  Hermits  of  St,  Jerome 
of  the  Ol>servance,  with  rules  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Jerome.    This  branch  was  confirmed 
in  1426,  by  Martin  Y.,  and  from  1429  it  spread 
into  Italy.     In  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  it  was 
united  again  (1595^  with  the  other  Jeromites, 
but  maintained  itself  in  Italy,  where  it  still  has 
a  few  monasteries  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Jerome  ofLombardy,    In  Italy 
Peter  Gambaoorti,  or  Peter  de  Pisis,  founded 

11377)  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome^  in  a  desert  of 
fontebello ;  it  was  composed  of  ooBTerted  rob- 
bers (also  called  J\tuper€i  Eremita  $,  Hierih 


nymt).  They  had  a  strict  rule,  which  was  re- 
laxed in  1444,  and  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  1568.  Then  the  Order  widely  spread 
again,  many  members,  hermits  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Tyrol,  joining  it.  Now  but  few  of  its  monas- 
teries remain.  Charles  of  MonteKranAlli,  in  Fie- 
sole,  founded  another  congregation  of  Jeromites 
in  1406,  Congregatio  Fesularia,  which  was  dis- 
solved under  Clement  IX..  1668.— (Cf.  Helyot, 
Hist,  desordres  monastiqties.  III.,  423,  Ac. :  IV., 

18,  Ac.).  NlUDECKXR,* 

Jerasalem,  the  FaUriarchate  of  owes  what  it 
attained  to,  more  to  its  name  and  location,  than  to 
itself.    This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Jewish-Christian  congregation 
of  James  and  Simeon  (see  the  Art.),  the  old- 
est overseers,  who  were  afterwards  cited  as  tho 
first  bishops.    We  are  indebted   to  Eusebius 
for  a  long  register  of  "bishops,"  of  whom, 
however,  he  makes  but  little  further  mention, 
although  he  lived  in  the  country.     According 
to  Euseb.,  III.,  35,  Simeon  was  succeeded  by 
Justus,  under  whom  many  Jews  were  converted 
to  Christianity,   then    follow  Jewish    names: 
Zaccheus,  Tobias,  Benjamin,  John,  Matthias, 
Philip,  etc.,  who  still  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  congregation  at  Pella.    The  first 
heathen-Christian  overseer  is  Marcus,  Euseb., 
v.,  12.    The  next  succeeding  one  of  note  is 
Narcissus,  of  whom  Euseb.  relates,  that  during 
the  reign  of  Severus  he  became  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  miracles,  also  took  part  in  the 
controversy  about  Easter,  fled  frnm  persecution, 
when  his  office  was  filled  by  Dins.  Germanus, 
and  Gordius,  in  succession ;  returned  later  and 
shared  the  administration,  to  a  high  old  age, 
(116    years.)    with    Alexander,    the     former 
Bishop  of  Cappadocia  (Euseb.,  V.,  23,  25 ;  VL, 
9,  11).    Alexander  founded  a  library  at  Jeru- 
salem, which   still   existed  in   Ensehius'  time 
(Euseb.,  VI.,  20).  ^  The  register  of  bishops 
given  by  Eusebius  is  repeated  by  Nicephorus 
with  little  variation,  and  is  continued  beyond 
the  time  of  Justinian  (Niceph.  chronogr.  com- 
f)end.,  vol.  I.,  p.  764-68,  ed.  Bonn.    Corop.  be- 
sides Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ..  III.,  p.  145,  sqq.). 
Jerusalem  raised  itself  in  the  4th  cent,  by  the 
bnilding  of  churches  and  as  the  possesRor  of 
Christian  relics,  and  was  also  drawn  into  the 
eeclesiaatical    and  dogmatic    controversies,   a 
Synod  being  held  there  in  415.    But  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  others,  did  not  secure  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  into  the  fifth  century  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Bishop  of  Cesarea.    The  Council  of 
Nice,  in  can.  7,  acknowledged  its  pre-eminence 
of  honor,  but  did  not  remove  its  dependence. 
Supported  by  this  distinction,  already  Cyril,  and 
after  him  John,  opposed  with  all  seal  the  supe- 
riority of  Cesarea,  as  did  also  Juvenal  (about 
420-58)  (Theodoret,  H.  B.,  II.,  26.     Soxom., 
IV.,  25.     IIiERoy.,  epist.  38,  ad  Pammach. 
eontra  errores  Johannis).    Finally,  the  Emperor 
Theodosins  II.  conferred  the  patriarchal  honor, 
and  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  adjusted  a  dispute 
between  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  and  Maxim  us  of 
Antioch,  by  decreeing  that  the  former  should 
rule  over  the  three  Palestinian  provinces,  the 
latter  over  PhoBuioia  and  Arabia.    Thus  Jeru- 
salem was  raised  to  the  same  rank  of  honor  with 
Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
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The  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  oonauesU 
separated  the  holy  city  from  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  Charch.  Its  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter was  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing embsrrassments.  The  Christian  eon- 
oaest  of  1099  marks  the  first  break,  as  it  placed 
tne  patriarchate  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 
The  conquerors  found  the  epincopal  chair 
Tacant,  the  last  patriarch  having  fled  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Against  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  Amulph,  an  immoral 
man,  was  made  the  first  Latin  •patriarch  and 
guardian  of  the  sacred  relics,  supported  by  20 
canons.  Ilis  successor,  Dagobert,  was  a  better 
man.  He  gave  the  civil  government  a  hierar- 
chical character  ( Wilktn^  Geschichte  der  Kreui- 
ittge,  I.,  p.  306;  IL,  p.  53.  Guilielm.,  T^^r., 
IX.,  16~ln).  But  progress  in  this  direction 
met  with  other  hindrances.  The  relation  with 
the  Papacy  did  not  remain  undisturbed.  After 
Antiocn  had  liberated  itself  from  Roman  con- 
nection, William  of  Jerusalem  made  a  similar 
attempt,  1138,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  re- 
strained by  Innocent  II.  At  the  same  time  dis- 
putes arose  about  the  dependence  of  Tyre  on 
Antioch,  which  a  Roman  legate  settled  in  favor 
of  Jerusalem  (WiUeen,  I.e.,  II.,  p.  695).  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  diocese  also  were  in  a  con- 
fused state,  several  districts  being  subject  to  the 
chief  city  without  the  mediation  of  a  metropoli- 
tan. There  were  four  metropolitan  seats  under 
Jerusalem :  Tyre,  Cesarea,  Nasareth,  and  Pe- 
tra  ( Cant*,  Lecit  antiguce,  IV.,  p.  436).  —  In 
1187  the  city  was  transferred  by  llerncltos  to 
Saladin.  A  hundred  years  later  Nioolaus 
made  every  effort  to  reserve  it  from  Ptole- 
mais,  and  even  in  1316  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem, appeared  as  Papal  legate  in  Paris, 
to  urge  a  new  crusade  ( WUktn,  1.  c,  YII.,  p. 
727,  783). 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  the  88  years  of 
Western  rule,  that,  with  promined  freedom,  it 
at  the  same  time  led  to  oppreKsinn  of  the  native 
Greek  cultus.  After  thii«  period  the  Greek  pa- 
triarchate again  assumed  its  ri^rhts.  Saladin 
expelled  all  the  Latins  from  their  establish- 
ments, 1187,  but  a  remnant,  which  found  shel- 
ter under  the  direction  4)f  the  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, in  a  cloister  of  Mount  Zion,  and  maintained 
this  asylum  by  the  protection  and  support  of 
Western  princes.  The  patriarchs  of  the  city 
from  this  time  forward  opposed  all  Latin 
churchdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Russian  Church. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1643  was  subscribed 
b^  Pari  si  us  of  Jerusalem.  Asa  result  of  the 
disturbances  caused  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris  (see 
the  Art.),  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Greek 
Church  was  alno  freed  on  this  side  from  foreign 
infloences.  This  was  reached  by  Synods  at 
Constantinople  (1638),  under  Cyrill  of  Berea. 
at  Jassy  under  Parthenius  (1642).  and  a  third 
at  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The  patriarch 
of  the  latter  city,  Dosithcus  (1672-1706),  ex- 
pelled all  Latins  from  his  Church,  made  jour^ 
nies  to  Georgia  and  Russia,  and  called  an  eccle- 
siastical convention,  1672,  which  again  rejected 
the  Protestant  doctrines,  bat  acquitted  Cyrillus 
Lucaris  of  the  charge  of  Calvinism  (Libri  *ymbl, 
eccl  Or.  ed.  Kimmel,  Piroleg.,  p.  75,  sj.).    This 


time,  therefore,  an  ecdesiastieal  aet  really  tg^ 
ceeded  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  tranaaetiaet  ^ 
these  Svnods  can  be  regarded  as  the  last  isrt 
of  the  6  reek  Confessions  (see  the  Art.  Ji 
lem.  Synods  at). 

As  for  the  rest,  the  latest  acooonta  

increasing  weakness  and   poverty  of  tbe  patn- 
arch  ate  at  Jerusalem.    From  68  binhope  aad 
25  suffragans  in  its  best  timea,  it  by  d^^roN 
limited  itself  to  fewer  distrieta,  aod  waa  eoa- 
pelled  to  tolerate  all  other  Confewiioaa  of  tht 
united  Greeks,  Latins  (who,  in  1M7,  reeeived  a 
titular  patriarch  of  their  own),  Armeniana.  J»> 
cobites,  and  Evangelicals.     It  also  remained 
dependent  on  Constantinople,  where,  for  a  long 
time,  even  the  patriarchs  of  Jemaalem  resided, 
and  transferred  the  administration  to  a  eol1c«c 
of  vicars  ( Watsils),  which  was  composed  of  the 
bishops  of  Lydda,  Nasareth  and  Petra,  the  areb- 
imanarite  and  other  assiatanta.     Thus   lat^Iv 
the  Patriarch  Athanasius  lived  on   one  of  the 
islands  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  permitted 
the  affairs  t«)  be  governed  bT  a  Synod  of  150 
managers  at  Constantinople,   tie  died  1843,  and 
the  vicars  elected  Cyrill  of  Lydda  as  his  sue- 
cesser.    Cyrill  resides  at  Jefomilera«  and  has 
brought  to  pass  a  better  sUte  of  thinga.     Tbe 
pilgrims  are  better  cared  for,  and  tbe  12  moa- 
asteries  and  5  nunneries  are  more  strietly  man- 
aged than  formerly.    Six  native  married  priests 
preach  in  Greek,  and  have  the  care  of  souls. 
Subject  to  the  patriarch  are  still  the  Bishops  of 
Nasareth,  Acca,  Lvdda,Gasa,  Sebaste.  Nabnlns, 
Philadelphia  and  Petra.     The  Greek«orthodox 
congregation  at  Jerusalem  numbers  not  quite 
1000  souls,  and  in  the  whole  diooese  there  are 
only  nbout  17,000.    Comp.  Daw.  Papkbrochiits, 
in  Aetis  Saneiommt  III.,  ProUgom,     HetneeetHs, 
Abhildung  der  alten.  u.  neuen  gr.  K.  Anhang. 
p.  61.    liohinson,  Palestine.    Hitfer.  Erdkunde, 
Thl.,  XVI.,  p.  490,  sq..  500.     TMer.  ToiHjgra- 
phie  von  Jems.,  I.,  p.  276.    A.  Sekois,  IUi«, 
Lpz.,  1822,  p.  192.    WiU&n,  Lands  of  tbe  Bihie, 
II.,  p.  569.  Gass.— Bedfc. 

Jenualem,  Synod*  hdd  there.     Their  nom- 
ber  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  tbe  limita- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  Synod.   But  in  any  case,  that 
of  the  Apostles  (see  Apo9i.  Council),  and  that 
of  1672,  are  of  main  ecclesiastical  and  theolo- 
gical interest    We  shall,  therefore,  only  gUnce 
at  the  rest.    Baronius  reckons  as  tbe  first  that 
convened  (Acts  1 :  15,  A».)  to  fill  the  Tacaney 
of  Judas ;   the  second  that  at  which  deacons 
were  chosen  (Acts  6 : 1-6) :  and  the  third  that 
of  the  Apostles  named  above  (Aeta   15).    A 
smaller  assembly  is  mentioned  in  Acta  21 :  ^ 
— The  liMlu*  synodieu*  refers  to  a  eonventioa 
held  in  J.,  under  Narcissus  and  14other  bishops, 
to  settle  the  time  of  observing  Easter. — In  355 
many  bishops  were  convened  in  Jemsalem  to 
consecrate  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre, 
built  by  Constantine,  when  he  directed  tbem 
to  strive  first  to  heal  the  divisions  then  dittraet- 
ing  the  Church,  so  that  the3r  might  tbe  mote 
devoutly  attend  to  the  service.    Accordingly 
Arius  was  restored  to  fellowship,  and  the  em- 
peror requested  to  allow  his  return  to  Alexan- 
dria.   To  complete  the  triumph  of  Arianisra  tlM 
Synod  placed  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  on  trial,  for 
refusing  to  participate  in  its  proceedings.    Bat 
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ne^r    ordor  of  the  emperor,  requiring  the 
i  ah  ops  who  bad  been  in  Tyre  to  hAsten  to  Con- 
I  tan  tmople,  rendered  a  postponement  of  this  ease 
ft^cessary.  Ea8eb.(  Ft<.  Carut,  IV., 47)  eaysthie 
^ynod   was  the  largest  be  knew,  next  to  the 
Z^ouncil  of  Nice,  with  which  he  compares  it. — 
A^hout  349,  after  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  B.  Maxi- 
Dcius  constitated  a  Synod  at  which  Athanasius 
xvwLB  acknowled|;ed. — In  415  a  Sjnod  was  held 
WLt  J.,  over  which  B,  John  presided,  at  which 
tlie  preahyter  Paul  Orosius  appeared  as  accuser 
of  Pelagius.    Nothing  was  done  but  to  refer  the 
case  to  Innocent  I. — About  536  Peter  of  Jern- 
salem   held    a  Synod  there,   attended  by  45 
l>i8hop8,  at  which  the  Severians,  condemned  al- 
ready at  Constantinople,  were  ezeommnnicated. 
— ^From  the  acts  of  the  2d  Council  of  Nice,  some 
liave  concluded  that  after  the  Gen.  Council  of 
553,  a    Synod  was  held  at  J.,  confirming  the 
resolutions  against  the  three  chapters. — In  634 
Sophronius,  Patriarch  of  J.,  convoked  a  Synod 
there  of  all  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  which,  in 
the  circular  it  adopted,  avowed  dyotheletism  and 
denounced  monothel^tism.  —  In  730  the  Patr. 
Theodorus  held  one  ngainst  iconoclasts. — Du- 
ring the  Crusades,  under  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, several  Synods  were  held  there :  1099, 
1107,  1143. —  The  most  important  Synod  held 
there  was  that  of  1672.    On  March  16,  of  that 
year,  Dositheus*  Patr.  of  Jer.,  convened  the  Ori- 
ental prelates  of  his  diocese.    53  met,  including 
the  ex-patr.  Nectarius.  six  metropolitans,  archi- 
mandrates,  presbyters,   dencons    and    monks. 
The  Synod  called  itself  oMriCif  6li^o6ciiaf  j aHtOMytOt 
and   mainly  opposed   Calvinism,   condemning 
Cyrillus  Lucariii,  who  had  introduced  it  into 
Greece.    John  Claude  (see  Art.)  had  affirmed 
that  Cyrillus  net  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Church  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  where- 
fore the  French  commissioner   to   the   Synod, 
Olier  de  Nointel,  reouested  its  opinion  upon 
CyrilPs  confession.    Ihe  assembled  fathers  said 
the  Calvinistfl  well  knew  the  diHtinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  merely  strove 
to  conceal  them,  so  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
stand  beyond  the  pale  of  every  Church.    In  re- 
gard  to    the  confession  of   C,  they  stated: 
**8crip$ii  illam  non  Pairiarcha,  sed  homo  obscu" 
rui  VyriUus,  ex  dolofacius,*'    The  Synod  vowed 
solemn  adherence  to  the  confession  of  Mogilas, 
and  published  a  confession  of  18  chapters  and 
4  responses,  which  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
confession  of  Cyrill.    This  Confessio  Donihei, 
was  not  a  private  affair,  but  subscribed  by  67 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  forms  an  intetrral  por- 
tion of  the  lUnri  Symboliei  of  the  Greek  C.  —  It 
excited  violent  opposition,  many  charging  the 
Synod  with  Romish  propensities,  for  which  its 
utter  nilence  in  regard  to  points  of  diversity 
between  the  Greek  and  Rom.  Churches,  gave 
occasion. — (For  the  acts  of  this  Synod,  see  II ar- 
DUiN,  XL,  179,  &c.     Aymon,  Monuments  au- 
therU.,  p.  259,  &q.    Especially  J.  Kimicxl,  libri 
Symboliei  ecel.  orient,,  Jen.,  1843.). 

Th.  Prxssel.* 
Jennalein,  the  new  Bishopric  of  St,  James  in. 
The  Evangelical  C,  of  our  day  has,  for  the  first 
time,  succeeded  in  securing  a  footing  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  low  religious  state  of  the 
Jews  there  has  led  the  American  Board  of  Fo- 


reign Missions,  in  1818.  to  send  two  missionfr* 
ries  to  Palestine.  In  1832  the  London  Jewish 
Missionary  Society  also  entered  the  field.  In 
1840  followed  the  expedition  of  the  Great  Powers 
to  the  East,  the  result  of  which  awakened  in 
some  hearts  the  hope  that  at  length  Palestine 
would  be  wholly  emancipated  from  the  Osman 
rule.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  with 
true  political  foresight,  seised  the  opportunity 
of  securing  for  Evangelical  Christians  in  the 
East  a  position  never  yet  obtained  for  them 
(see  Petermann,  Beitr.  i.  e.  Gesch.  d.  neuest. 
Reformen  d.  ottom.  Reichs,  Berlin,  1842).  Prus- 
sia havin|F  failed,  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  July  15,  1840,  in  obtaining  the  desired  sup- 

f>ort  for  its  proposition  in  favor  of  religious 
iberty  f4>r  Eastern  Christians,  submitted  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, nnd  Bishop  of  London,  a  planybrybtind- 
ing  in  common  a  Protestant  bishopric  in  /., 
which  should  unitedly  rmesent  the  German  Evan' 
gelical  and  Anglican  &  in  Palestine,    This  ar- 
rangement contemplated  a  fraternal  relation  of 
both  Churches  in  the  movement.     The  higher 
clergy  of  England  cheerfully  approved  of  the 
proposition,  but  took  a  different  view  of  the 
movement  from   that  entertained  in  Prussia; 
for  they  hoped  that  the  new  bishopric  would 
\)  protfe  an  excellent  centre  of  operations  for  their 
mission  among  the  Jews,  and  2)  open  the  way 
for  a  full  union  **  of  discipline  as  well  as  doe- 
trine  between  their  own  Church  and  the  less 
perfectly   constituted    one    of    the    Protedtant 
Churches  of  Europe." — The  endowment  of  the 
See  was  fixed  at  £30,000.    England  undert/)ok 
to  raise  its  half  by  a  genersl  collection ;  Prussia 
resolved  annually  to  pay  £600  in  support  of  the 
See,  until  it  could  be  suppitrted  in   Palestine 
itself.    The  Bishop  is  alternately  appointed  by 
England  and  Prussia;  but  the  rrimate  of  Eng- 
land may  veto  the  appointment  of  Prussia.    On 
the  whole  it  is  an  Anglican  C.  bishopric,  the 
Bishop  being,  until  other  local  arrangements 
are  made,  subject  to  the  Archb.  of  Canterbury. 
The  relation  of  German  Evangelical  Christians 
to  the  See  are  determined  by  the  following  rules: 
1)  the'Bishop  shall  take  German  congregations 
under  his  care,  and  aid  them  to  the  extent  of 
his  power.    2)  They  are  to  be  furnished  with 
German  pastors,  whom  the  Bishop,  af^er  receiy- 
ing  proper  testimonials  and  evidence  of  their 
fitness,  shall  ordain   according  the  Anglican 
ritual,  then  pledging  themselves  to  due  ecol. 
obedicTice.    3)  The  Liturgy  used  by  them  is 
one  selected  from  the  Prussian  Liturgies,  and 
carefully  examined  by  the  Anglican  Primate. 
4)  The  Bishop  confirms  German  cati^chumcns 
according  to  the  Anglican  form. — On  October  5, 
1841,  Parliament  passed  an  act,  allowing  insti- 
tution and  consecration  to  a  person  not  a  sub- 
ject of  the  British  crown,  and  dispensing  such 
a  one  from  the  usual  oaths,  provided  that  dea- 
cons and  priests  ordained  hy  him  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  ifngland.  —  England 
had  the  first  choice,  and,  after  the  declination 
of  Dr.  McCaul  of  Ireland,  appointed  a  convert 
from  Judaiom,  Dr,  Michael  Solomon  Alexander, 
Prof,   of   Hebrew  and  Rabbin,  literature  in 
King's  College,  London,  to  the  new  see.    He 
was  bom  at  Shonlanke,  Posen,  in  1799.    On 
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Jan.  21, 1842,  he,  with  hi  a  wifo  and  ehildren, 
entered  Jeruiialein.  The  Porte  was  t<tld  that  he 
came  eimply  as  a  high  Church  official  from 
England,  to  have  only  spiritual  superTision  orer 
English  Christians,  or  persons  related  to  them. 
At  that  time,  besides  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  stationed  in  J.  and  Beirut, 
Nicolay»on  and  four  assistants,  employed  by  the 
Church  Miss.  Soo.  of  England,  were  in  the  city, 
and  owned  a  plot  of  ground,  designed  for  a 
Churob,  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  Jewish-Christian 
part  of  the  congregation  consisted  of  hut  three 
families.  Alexander  died,  Nov.  23, 1845,  in  the 
desert  near  Cairo.  Prussia  nominated  Samuel 
Qebai^  of  Berne,  Switierland,  previously  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia. — At  present  the  diocese 
has  a  Church  (Christ  on  Mt  Zion,  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  in  Hebrew,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Arabic ;  a  separate  cemetery ;  a 
school,  with  a  house  of  two  apartments,  attended 
by  Jewish,  some  Mohammedan,  and  Christian 
children;  a  hospital  for  the  Jews,  affording 
ibem  opportunity  also  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
lares  ;  a  hospital  for  proseWtes,  &o.,  with  Ger- 
man deaconesses,  almost  wholly  supported  by 
Germany ;  a  house  of  industry  for  proselytes, 
and  a  school  of  industry  for  Jewesses.  Thus 
far  from  7-9  Jewish  converts  have  been  annually 
received.  For  Christians  of  other  churches,  Bi- 
ble readers  are  appointed.  In  consequence  of 
the  firman,  which  secures  to  the  Protestant  C. 
of  Turkey  the  same  rights  guaranteed  to  other 
churches,  small  Protestant  congregations,  with 
schools,  have  been  formed  in  Bethlehem^  Jaffa^ 
Nablus,  and  Natareih,  —  The  movement  excited 
much  discussion  at  first,  not  only  among  Ro- 
manistri  and  Puseyites,  but  even  among  Evan- 

falical  Christians  in  Germany,  Switserland,  and 
ranee,  especially  as  the  plan  adopted  seemed 
partial  to  England  and  the  Anglican  Church. — 
{See  BheinwcUtrt  Repert.,  Bd.,  36,  3,  p.  268, 
oc. ;  45, 4,  p.  95.  ftc. ;  the  Neues  Repert.,  1845, 
1,  84.  &c. ;  2,  176.  &c. ;  3.  250,  &o.  We  may 
consider  as  official,  Abeken'a  evang.  Bisthum  in 
Jer.  Gesch.  Darlegung  mit  Urkunden,  Berlin, 
1842).  GuDER.* 

JeSM  (IffffMtt,  Matth.  1 :  5,  6,  A».),  a  son  of 
Obed,  a  grandson  of  Boat,  by  Ruth,  and  David's 
father.  Usually  the  Messiah  is  called  David's 
•on;  but  Isaiah  11: 1,  10,  traces  him  directly 
to  Jesse.  There  he  is,  by  metonomy,  called  the 
root,  for  the  offshoot  (Is.  53 :  2 ;  Rom.  15 :  12j. 
In  Rev.  5 : 5,  he  is  called  the  root,  in  22 :  16, 
the  offspring  of  David.  This  honor  is  conferred 
upon  Jesse  on  account  of  his  faith,  which  he 
conveyed  to  his  son  David.  For  this  family  cer- 
tainly cherished  the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs 
with  special  fidelitv;  and  served  to  aevelop  it. 
The  faith  expressed  so  beautifully  by  David  in 
many  Psalms,  was,  doubtless,  a  product  of  an- 
cestral piety,  which  descended  upon  him  in 
larger  measure  than  upon  his  brethren  (1  Sam. 
16 : 7,  10;  17 :  12).  The  power  of  the  Spirit, 
however,  then  revealed  itself  in  a  superior  ex- 
ternal fitness  (I  Sam.  17:34-36;  reminding 
one  of  Samson),  without,  of  course,  excluding 
intimate  communion  with  God,  as  many  Psalms 
prove.  The  same,  indeed,  is  still  true,  though 
It  is  otherwise  regarded  by  the  morbid  senti- 
ment of  our  age.  Vaihinqbr.* 


JeniatSt  the  members  of  a  monastic  Orjer,. 
founded  at  Siena,  1367,  by  the  noblemen,  ^shm 
of  Colombini,  Gonfaloniere,  and  Franelaof  Mat 
Vincentini ;  it  was  a  secular  Order,  va4cr  tke 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.    Thej  were  als«  eaSed 
Apottolie  Clerks,  because  they  soni^ht  to  £^sw 
the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apcwUes  in  p»tT 
and  deeds  of  charity.    Having  ehopen  Sl  Js^ 
rome  for  their  patron,  they  are  also   oalled  i 
Congregation  of  Jerome,      As  tbej    prepmni 
medicines  for  the  relief  of  the  p<ior,  and  for  tba 
purpose  distilled  brandy,  the  people  called  tlmi 
"Fadri  deW  aqua  vilce,"    The  Order  was  st 
once  confirmed  bv  Urban  Y.,  and  spread  espe- 
cially in  Italy,     t^ius  V.  attached  it  to  the  Or> 
der  of  mendicants,  and  Paul  V.  derated  it  t«j  a 
religious  Order  (1606).    But  it  bad  in  it  the 
germ  of  decay,  and  Clement  IX.  dissolTed  it.  on 
account  of  disorders,  in  1668.    The  raonlts  abe 
had  sisters  of  the  Order,  Jesuaieaeee,  simnlcane- 
ously    founded    by    Catharine    of   ColombifiL 
These  still  exist  in  Italy,  under  the  rule  of  St 
Augustine,  and  observe,  besides  the  enstoaie  of 
the  dissolved  male  Order,  still  stricter  monasde 
discipline.  NximKCKCx.* 

Jesuits,  Order  of.  In  discusiiing  this  8«b> 
ject,  we  will  consider  its  establishment,  its  na- 
ture and  constitution,  its  history  and  abolition, 
its  restoration  and  fortunes  to  the  present  tine. 

I.  lU  Establishment.    Don  Inign  Lnpes  de 
Kecalde,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Kniicht  Bd- 
tran  of  L(»yola,  was  bom  1491.  in  the  Provmce 
GuipuKcna,  Spain.     His  confinement  by  sick- 
ness, which  was  brought  about  by  a  ball  that  shat- 
tered one  of  his  feet,  while  engaged  in  defmd- 
ing  Pampeluna  against  the  French,  formed  ao 
epoch  in  his  life.    The  history  of  Jesns  and  the 
saints  now  constituted  his  chief  delight.    On 
his  reo(»very,  he  betook  himself  to  the  cloister 
Montserrat,   made  a   general    confession,  ex- 
changed his  rich  attire  for  the  garb  of  a  mendi- 
cant,  and  hung  his  armor  before  the  image  of 
Mary.     At  Manresa,  where  he  lived  eometimea 
in  a  solitary  oave,  sometimes  in  the  l>f»mimcaB 
monastery,  he  practised  severe  penances,  and 
indulged  in  corporal  chaiitisements  and  fa^ti. 
Every  eighth  day  he  received  the  saerameot 
He  lieheld  in  a  state  of  ecstaey  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  represented  by  three  keys  of  a  bsrp 
attuned  to  harmony,  and,  above  the  elevated 
host,  the  glory  of  the  divine  Light,  and  in  it 
the  God-Man.     He  himself  assures  ns  that  at 
Manresa,  during  prayer,  there  appeared  to  bim, 
from  20-40  times,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  nov 
in  the  form  of  a  white  body  of  medium  srse. 
without  visible  clothing,  then,  of  a  large  golden 
disc  (res  qwedam  rotunda  iemqnam  ex  airro  d 
magna) — no  doubt  a  symbol  of  the  son.    Thii 
faculty  of  sensual  contemplation  was  peoiiHu 
to  him,  and  is  n  key  to  the  right  understanding 
of  his  exerciiia  spiritualia, — Those  fond  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  the  spintoal 
experiences  of  Ignatius  and  Luther,  will  du* 
cover  a  great  difference  in  their  respective  ehfl^ 
acters.  The  soul-conflict  of  Luther  originated  ins 
profound  sense  of  sin  and  damnation ;  tbatof  Ign. 
in  a  complacent  desire  to  rival  and  surpass  the 
most  eminent  saints.     The  one  achieved  s  vie* 
tory  by  the  wen  pons  of  the  Word,  the  other 
rioted  in  visions  and  fancies.    The  former  foood 
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peace  in  the  righteouBDess  of  faith  based  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  latter,  in  an  unconditional 
Bnbminsion  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  See 
nnd    the  righteousness  of  his  own  deeds.    In 
both  the  year  1521  formed  an  epoch,  and,  while 
LiUther  asserted  before  tlie  Diet  at  Worms  the 
freedom  of  conscience  from  all  human  authority, 
I^;n.  was  becoming  one  of  the  staunchest  de- 
fenders of  the  declining  Papacy. — On  his  return 
from  Palestine,  he  studied  grammar  at  Baroe* 
lona,  and  philosophy  at  Alcala.     He  lived  on 
alms,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Arrived  in  Paris,  1528,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of 
grammar  in  the  College  Montaigu,  nnd  philoso- 
phy nnd  theology  in  the  College  of  St.  Barbara. 
The  persecutions  that  assailed  him,  served  but 
to  inflame  his  i«*a1,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
to  his  interests  Peter  Faber,  Franc.  Xavier,  Al- 
phons  Salmeron,  Jacob  Lainei,  Nic.  Bobadilla, 
and  Simon  lU^drigues.    On  15th  August,  1534, 
these  assembled  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre, 
and,  having  taken  the  vows  of  chastity  and 
poverty,  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  foreign 
missions,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  submit  to  any 
^rork  the  Pope  might  lay  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  Venice,  January,  1537,  the  war  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  Turks,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  gave  an 
unexpected  turn  to  their  designs.    Elevated  to 
the  priesthood,  they  traversed  the  country,  con- 
demning vice,  praising  virtue,  and  recommend- 
ing contempt  of  the  world.    Even  Bishops,  un- 
able to  withstand  their  energy,  becsme  their 
friends.      As  at  Manresa,  so  here  Ign.  had 
Tisions,  in  one  of  which  he  saw  the  Father  hand 
over  to  the  Son  the  care  of  the  Society,  which  he 
now  called  tocieias  Jesu,  and  heard  Christ  say: 
£go  vobis  Romce  propitiuM  ero.    In  Rome  they 
wrought  with    incredible  seal.      Their    fame 

Srend  ^o  rapidly  that,  at  the  request  of  John 
I.  of  Portugal,  Frans.  Xavier  and  Simon  Ro- 
drigues  visited  his  realm.  By  the  bull  Hegi' 
mini  militantis^  September  27,  1540,  Paul  III. 
sanctioned  the  Society.  The  reluctance  of  Ig- 
natius to  become  its  general  was  overcome  by 
the  advice  of  his  confessor,  who  admonished  him 
not  to  resist  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  brand  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  this  gigan- 
tic institute,  a  pure  fanatic,  would  be  doing  him 
groM  injustice.  An  iron  will  was  the  main  trait 
in  biR  character,  and  in  his  person  were  sin- 

falarly  combined  enthusiasm  and  prudence. 
(Then  Loyola  died,  July  31,  1556,  nis  Order 
eomprised  13  provinces,  seven  of  which  were  in 
Spain  and  its  colonies,  three  in  Italy,  and  its 
influence  extended  to  Brasil  and  the  East  In- 
died.  On  March  13, 1623,  he  and  Frans.  Xa- 
Tier  were  canon  if  ed  by  Greg.  XVr,  and  the  ap- 
propriate bulls  issued  by  Urban  VIII.,  Aug.  6. 
II.  Its  Nature  and  Cmutiiuiion,  This  can  be 
best  studied  in  the  exercises  of  Ign.  and  the 
laws  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  former 
18  by  means  of  meditation  pursued  under  the 
taitinn  of  a  director  to  form  in  the  soul  an  irre- 
vocAble  resolution  to  fulfil  the  end  of  life.  It  is 
divided  into  periods  of  four  weeks,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  meditation  on  sin ;  the  second, 
on  the  birth  and  life  of  Christ ;  the  third,  on 
His  passion  and  death ;  the  fourth,  on  His  glo- 


rification. Each  meditation,  generally  of  an 
hour's  length,  begins  with  a  preparatory  prayer, 
in  which  is  invoked  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
succeeded  by  two  preludes,  the  first  designed  to 
make  present,  by  a  lively  representation,  the 
place,  persons,  and  circumstances  of  the  Bibli- 
cal fact ;  the  second,  to  a  prayer  for  the  feel* 
ings,  thoughts,  and  resolutions  appropriate  to 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Now  follows 
the  meditation  proper,  which  ends  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  JpSHS,  who  is  supposed  to  be  now 
more  than  ordinarily  near  to  the  soul.  Of  spe- 
cial importance  is  the  so-called  application  of 
the  senses.  The  subject  having  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  sin  and  his  own  damnable  guilt, 
now  makes  use  of  his  senses  to  represent  hell : 
he  sees  its  narrow  walls  immersed  in  fire,  hear» 
the  shriek  of  despair,  snMs  the  stench  of  brim- 
stone and  rottenness,  tagtes  the  bitterness  of  the 
tears  there  shed,  and  feeU  in  his  limbs  the 
flames  that  devour  souls.  The  last  meditation 
of  each  day  of  the  second  week  is  devoted  to 
this  peculiar  exercise.  Outward  circumstances 
are  made  to  correspond  to  the  inward  state  of 
the  subject.  During  the  first  week,  which  is  de* 
voted  to  self-examination,  the  windows  are  hung 
with  blinds,  and  the  penitent  prostrates  him- 
self on  the  ground  or  on  his  knees,  while,  during 
the  last  week,  the  sun  is  allowed  to  shine  into 
his  chamber,  and  everything  wears  the  garb  of 
joy.  The  final  end  of  the  first  week's  doings  is 
the  making  of  a  general  confession,  and  of  the 
second,  to  determine  one's  vocation  in  life.  The 
progressive  stages  of  the  exercises  are  called 
via  purgaiivot  Uluminativa,  and  unitifM,  and 
their  ultimate  design  is  to  develop  the  highest 
energy  of  the  will,  and  subject  it  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church. 

The  Order  is  composed  of  four  classes :  no- 
vices, scholastics,  coadjutors,  and  professed. 
The  noviciate,  which  is  preceded  by  the  exer- 
cises and  an  examination  of  the  intentions  of 
the  applicant,  continues  two  years,  and  must  be 
devoted  to  Church-offices,  pious  reading,  medi- 
tation, prayer,  Ac.  Each  one  applies  the  disci- 
pline with  a  whip  twice  a  week.  During  hours 
of  recreation  and  walks  none  but  devotional 
subjects  dare  be  discussed.  The  probation  over, 
the  novice  becomes  a  $chokuiic,  and,  as  such, 
studies  for  two  years  rhetoric  and  literature,  for 
three  years  philosophy,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, and,  af\er  having  taught  these  branches 
five  or  six  years,  is  allowed  to  take  up  theology, 
which  is  continued  from  four  to  six  years.  The 
course  of  study  is  prescribed  in  the  ratio  studi-* 
orum^  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  1586.  He 
now  enters  upon  another  year  of  probation,  re- 
peats the  exercises  of  his  noviciate,  studies  with 
special  care  the  Institutum  S,  /.,  and  is  finally 
elevated  to  the  priesthood,  and  assumes  the 
vows  either  of  eoadjvtor  tpirUualis,  or  of  a  pro- 
fessed. The  coadj.  assumes  the  three  vows  of 
a  monk,  soli  Deo  et  non  homini,  and  promises 
special  attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth ; 
the  professed  add  a  fourth  (profegn  ^uatuor  co- 
torum),  which  binds  them  to  unconditional  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope.  The  socieiaa  profusa,  in 
number  the  smallest,  comprises  the  authorised 
membership  of  the  general  congregation,  and 
inhabit  iheprofeated  houses,  whicb  are  forbidden 
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the  posseMion  of  property.  By  a  boll  of  Paul 
III..  June  5.  1546,  Eicponi  nAu,  the  Society 
obtained  the  privUeee  of  selecting;  asaistants 
from  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  whose  business  was 
confined  to  menial  occupations. 

At  the  bead  of  all  stands  the  General,  who  is 
represented  in  each  province  by  a  provincial 
{prapoMUus  provincialis^,  to  whom  are  subordi- 
natea  the  superiors  of  single  bouses.    To  each 
•nperior  are  given  consultors  and  an  advisor. 
Besides  these  there  are  prefects,  e,  g.  prof,  9tu- 
diorum  ffeneralium,  inferiorum,  bibliotheca,  ec- 
eUsicc,  concienum,  ic. — The  power  of  the  gene- 
ral, to  whom  all  owe  obedience,  is  limited  by  the 
general  congregation,  composed  mainly  of  the 
professed,  which  assembles,  1)  to  elect  a  gene- 
ral ;  2)  to  consider  the  deposition  of  a  general ; 
3)  when  the  provinc^ls,  Ac,  think  a  meeting 
necessary ;  and  when,  4)  the  representatives  of 
the  provinces  in  Rome  favor  it.    During  the 
time  of  election,  its  members  receive  nothing 
but  bread  and  water.    In  the  event  of  deposi- 
tion, which  may  find  place  in  case  of  certain 
offences,  such  as  dishonesty  in  money  transac- 
tions, &o.,  the  general  is  to  be  induced  to  hand 
in  a  voluntary  resignation,  or,  if  the  charges  be 
not  sustained,  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  be 
kept  a  secret  {De  aliis  rebus  agatur,  prober 
quas  eouvoeaia  societaa  videatur,  et  quod  ad  Inrct- 
poiiium  atiinei,  dissimuUtur.     Dedar.  C,  ad 
Conet,  Prt.  IX.,  cap.  V..  {  5).— The  bond  which 
unites  all  the  members  in  one  compact  body,  is 
obedience  to  the  superior.     Omnem  senteniiam 
ae  judicium  nostrum  contrarium  cceca  quadam 
obedimiia,  abnegando  et  id  quidem  in  omnibus, 
quee  a  Suptriore  disponuniur,  ubi  definiri  non 
possU,  aliquod  peecati  genua  intereederet  Const 
J^irt  VI.,  cap.  7,  J  1.    This  obedience  required 
the  abnegation  of  all  earthly  attachments,  and 
the  practical  abandonment  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister.   No  correspondence  could  be 
carried  on  without  consent  of  the  superior,  who 
perused  every  letter,  and  was  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all 
under  his  control.    Under  such  sunervision  the 
patient  gradually  lost  his  individuality,  and  was 
merged  in  the  spirit  of  the  Societv.    He  dare 
not  freely  move  his  head,  but  must  keep  it  erect 
and  gently  inclined  forwards,  the  eyes  roust 
tend  towards  the  earth,  and,  during  conversa- 


gals,  catechisms,  and  lampoona. — ^Nnne  c€  ihsm 

had  chosen  his  dwelling-plac<^  or  hi* 

for  himself.    Whether  the  Jenuit  nboald 

under  the  Arctic  circle  or  under  the  eqi 

whether  he  should  pass  his  life  in 

and  collecting  manuscripts  at  the  V&tiom  or 

in  persuading  naked  barbanans  in  the  snotheia 

hemisphere  not  to  eat  each  other,  vrere  matSen 

which  he  left  with  profound  aabmisaion  to  te 

decision  of  others." 

To  attain  its  object — the  restoration  r»f  mediaeval 
Catholicism — the  Soc.  turned  to  ac>coont  ereiy- 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  it.     Reliicioii  aad 
its  exercises,  science  and  art,  were  nothing  bat 
means  to  accomplish  this  design.    Its  operattons 
were  threefold  m  character :  Forei<m  wtiMaions^ 
domestic  missions  within  the  R.  Cafh.  (Tkurck 
itself^  and  the  rontersion  of  heretics,  parttctdarbf 
ProieMtants.    Directing  the  attention  of  nor  read- 
ers for  the  first  to  the  article  on  Misaiona  of  tbe 
Catholic  Church,  we  will  dwell  brieflr  on  tbe 
two  last.    While  reviving  the  faitb  of  lokewana 
Catholics,  they  won  back  whole  territories  tiiat 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Protefftandsm. 
Relieved  of  many  obligation*  incumbent  on  the 
clergy  generally  by  Paul  III.,  tbe  Jeaoits  de- 
voted their  undivided  attention  to  tbe  dati^  of 
their  office.    In  their  preaching — which  formed 
one  of  their  chief  occupations — thev  enforced  the 
importance  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  of 
confession,  of  prayer,  and  of  the  education  of  the 
young.  To  give  greater  efficiency  to  confeasion,th8 
priests  underwent  a  special  preparation  for  tb« 
discharge  of  its  functions  [Reg,  saeerd.,  10-I2). 
Only  in  eastts  neeessiiatis  were  they  allowed  to 
coniess  women.   These  were  I )  when  the  woman 
was  of  noble  birth  and  rank ;  2)  when,  on  ac- 
count of  any  services,  she  had  claims  on  the 
Order;  3)  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
husband  would  not  object    The  inviolate  se- 
crecy of  confession  was  strongly  insisted  on  by 
A<juaviva,  1590,  who  vehemently  opposed  the 
opinion  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  its  seal 
might  be  broken  [Instr.  V.  de  noiitia  habiia  per 
Conjessionem).      The    sacrament  of   penance 
once  more  obtained  universal  favor  in  Catholie 
countries,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  expression  of  French  mis- 
sionaries who  labored  in  the  acre  of  Louis  XIT.: 
ou  la  confession,  ou  Tenfer.  il  n'y  a  point  de 


tion  with  another,  must  only  look  at  the  lower  milieu  {Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.).    Nor  were  they 
part  of  his  face.    The  forehead  must  not  be  '    -    -  -'     -    '—    -•^-    -  ''  •  •    '•■ 

wrinkled,  the  nose  not  turned  up  —  in  short, 
the  Regulce  modestice  were  to  be  impressed  on 
the  gait,  gesture,  voice,  &c.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  conclude  that  the  individuality 
of  a  man  was  utterlv  annihilated.  Only  so 
much  of  it  had  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  Order 
as  conflicted  with  its  designs.  This  excepted, 
it  displayed  wonderful  tact  in  making  use  of 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  in  assigning 
each  man  his  proper  position  in  the  general  or- 
ganisation. Hence  that  great  diversity  of  talent 
and  labor,  of  which  Macauley  speaks  m  the  6th 
chap,  of  his  History  of  England :  "  They  guided 
the  councils  of  kings.  They  deciphered  Latin 
inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites.  They  published  whole  libraries, 
controversy,  casuistry,  historv,  treatises  on  op- 
tics, Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  Fathers,  madri- 


less  lealons  in  the  religious  and  literary 
education  of  the  young,  and  in  the  training 
of  a  priesthood  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  ancient  languages  and  tbe 
exact  sciences  were  cultivated  as  a  means  for 
disciplining  the  mind  and  imparting  to  it  a 
practical  tendency,  while  philosophy,  in  iti 
Aristotelian-scholastic  form,  became  the  hand- 
maiden of  theology,  which  was  based  on  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  everything  dis- 
carded that  might  have  the  least  tendency  to 
weaken  faith  or  excite  doubt. 

Though  the  Jesuit  Order  can  justly  boast  of 
a  long  list  of  learned  men,  yet  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  advanced  the  interests  of  true 
science,  which,  rejecting  all  partial  tendencies 
and  prejudices,  has  its  end  in  itself,  and  pr^ 
supposes  a  liberty  of  thought  and  investij^tios 
that  found  no  place  in  its  domain.    It  paid 
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peoial  atteniton  to  polemics  and  cMaistry,  and, 
y  means  of  its  theology,  wielded  an  immense 
ifluence  over  the  scientific  character  of  the 
hurch.  Kei^lecting  the  mysticism  of  the  mid- 
le  a^fl,  which  had  also  been  more  or  less  i^ 
ored  by  the  Protestantism  of  the  16th  cent,  it 
lid  most  stress  on  the  doctrines  that  stood  in 
irect  opposition  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
lefonnation.  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
rhere  many  inclined  more  or  less  strongly  to  a 
sodified  Protestant  view  of  justification  by  faith, 
Ainex  and  Salmeron  sncceeded^  in  imposing 
be  scholastic  doctrine  on  the  subject.  To  vin- 
icate  the  unlimited  independence  of  the  Papal 
ower,  appears  to  be  its  main  object  Some  of 
to  members  were  bold  enough  to  defend  the 
acdisBval  opinion  that,  even  in  temporal  things, 
ings  should  be  subordinated  by  the  Pope 
com  p.  extracts  of  Atorius,  Oxovius,  Cornelius  a 
japiae,  Rob.  Bellarmine,  in  OUseUr^  Eccl. 
list. ).  It  even  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  formal 
logma  of  the  Order  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
n  such  sense  that  no  one  can  sin  who,  in  oppo- 
itiou  to  conscience,  yields  obedience  to  the 
?ope.  To  magnify  his  authority  General  Lai- 
lex,  at  Trent.  1562,  derived  the  Papacy  imme- 
liately  from  Qod,  and  held  the  civil  power  to 
>e  a  transfer  by  the  people.  Upon  this  view 
wtM  based  the  right,  yes,  tne  duty  of  dethroning 
i  non-Catholic  or  tyrannical  ruler.  Thus  spoke 
;he  Jesuit,  Robert  Person,  of  Elisabeth  of  Enj^ 
and;  so,  too,  Mariana,  in  his  de  rege  et  regis 
'nstitutiane,  and  Bellarmine,  particularly  in  his 
work,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope. — In  accord- 
ince  with  this  view  of  popular  sovereignty,  the 
lesuits  of  the  16th  cent  defended  the  doctrine 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  it  was 
right  to  murder  tyrants,  and  thus  openly  sano- 
uoned  the  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  (comp.  extracts  in  Perrault,  la  morale 
les  Jesuites,  III.,  276 ;  Ellendorf,  die  Moral  u. 
Politik  d.  Jes.,  p.  400).  The  Jesuits,  Riba- 
leneira  and  Manana  praised  the  Dominican, 
Jacob  Clement  for  having  murdered  King  Henry 
[y.,  Aug.  1, 1589,  and  Balthasar  Qerard,  who 
ibot  Prince  William  of  Orange,  July  7,  1584. 
confessed  at  his  trial  that  a  Jesuit  in  Trent  had 
confir/ned  him  in  his  murderous  design.  —  The 
Jesuits  from  the  start  inclined  to  Pefagianism, 
and  the  Protestants  to  Augustinianism.  The 
Spanish  Jesuit  Luis  Molina  (see  Art),  carried 
the  former  tendency  to  its  last  result.  He  in- 
vested the  human  will  with  power  to  dispose 
itself  to  acts  which  were  considered  to  be  enects 
of  supernatural  grace,  and  made  justification  to 
be  the  joint  product  of  grtice  and  free  will.  The 
theological  faculty  condemned  34  propositions 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Leonard  Hess  and 
jJohn  Hamel,  who  denied  the  direct  and  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. — In  the  depart- 
ment of  morals  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  mournful 
celebiity.  Ranks  and  other  historians  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  the  immoral  principles  of  the 
Order  to  hafe  originated  in  the  period  of  its  de- 
cline. Already,  in  the  cenmra pracipuis  doctru 
na  capiiibua,  of  Cologne,  1560.  sin  was  explained 
as  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  violation  of  the 
Divine  law.  and  the  assertion  made,  that  in  this 
life  man  hns  nothing  to  do  with  a  morality  that 
included  his  entire  being.    Protestantism  based 


its  ethics  on  the  moral  law  of  conscience  and 
Scripture ;  Jesuitism  dealt  in  mere  opinions  and 
measured  morality  by  probabilities.  By  a  pro* 
babilit^  was  meant  that  which  had  some  weighty 
authonties  on  its  side.  Thus  all  moral  certainty 
was  annihilated,  and  dissolved  in  mere  proba- 
bilities or  possibilities.  The  second  fundamental 
principle  of  Jesuit  casuistry  is  the  methodus  diri" 
gendcB  intentionis,  which  enabled  a  man  to  com- 
mit a  violation  of  the  law  without  incurring 
guilt  provided  he  intended  not  to  sin,  and  aimed 
at  the  acoomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy  end. 
The  third  is  the  restrietio  or  reservatio  mentalis, 
which  allowed  a  person,  in  order  to  effect  a 
laudable  design,  to  put  a  meaning  in  a  promise 
or  oath  different  from  that  conveyed  by  words, 
or  make  them  secretly  to  depend  on  conditions 
of  which  others  are  ignorant  The  Benedictine, 
Mabillon,  jnstiy  remarked  that  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  heathen  was  better  than  that  of  this 
Order.  ^  Of  those  who  were  specially  active  in 
developing  and  applying  it  we  mention  Cardinal 
Toledo,  a  Spaniard,  tl506 ;  Emanuel  Say,  a  Por- 
tuguese, 1 1596 ;  Thos.  Sanohei,  f]  610 ;  Frans  Ju- 
ares,  tl617 ;  Vincent  Filliucio,  an  Italian,  fl 622 ; 
Leonard  Less,  tl623 ;  Stephen  Baonv.  a  French- 
man,  tl649 ;  the  two  Germans,  Paul  Ltiymann, 
tl635,  and  Hermann  Bnsenbaum.  tl688 ;  and  the 
Spaniard,  Escobar,  tl669.  If  it  be  true,  as  some 
say,  that  the  Order  must  not  be  held  responsible 
for  such  monstrosities,  it  will  be  hard  to  under- 
stand how  it  happened  that  for  a  period  of  100 
years  such  men — the  most  distinguished  of  its 
moralists — could  have  taught  principles  in- 
consistent with  its  genius.  Moreover,  facts 
demonstrate  that  o^en  in  our  day,  Jesuits 
act  on  the  very  same  poliirr.  Comp.  Imhof, 
die  Jesniten  in  Lusem,  1848,  p.  73 ;  OieseUr^ 
L  c. 

III.  External  HUtory  and  Operations,  Next 
to  Italy,  the  Jesuits  were  received  with  special 
favor  in  Portugal.  They  became  the  confessors 
of  the  royal  family,  educated  the  successors  to 
the  throne,  and  really  governed  the  kingdom. 
They  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  foothold  in  Spain,  where  they  met  with  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  Dominican,  Melchior 
Canus  (see  Art),  who  regarded  them  as  fore- 
runners of  Antichrist  and  from  the  royal  libra- 
rian, Urias  Montanus.  They  succeeded  at  last 
in  locating  at  Aloala  and  Salamanca,  and  were 
not  without  influence  in  the  country.  The  na- 
tional antipathies  of  France  at  first  prevented 
their  settiement  in  this  land.  Through  the 
preaching  of  Edmund  Augier  they  were  enabled 
to  make  Lyons  the  centre  of  their  operations  in 
this  empire.  They  even  succeeded  m  inspiring 
the  younger  members  of  the  Sorbonne  with 
their  spirit  Though  Henry  IV.  had  passed 
over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  they  refused  to 
pray  for  him,  because  he  had  not  yet  been  ab- 
solved from  the  Papal  bull.  The  Parliament 
expelled  them  from  the  kingdom.  In  1603, 
Henry  IV.  recalled  the  decree  of  condemnation, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  sixty  years' 
struggle,  that  they  obtained  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  action.  About  this  time  the  gates  of 
Venice  were  closed  against  them.  Thouf^h  the 
conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  this  republio 
touching  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  civil 
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powen  hmd  been  ftdjuBted,  the  repoblio  steftd- 
tMtly  refused  them  mdmittance.    ignMiue  had 
early  discovered  the  importance  of  the' German 
missions,  and  established  in  Rome,  1552,  the 
CoDei^iam  Oerroanicam.  From  Vienna,  Colog;ne, 
and  Ingolfttadi,  as  centres,  they  started  on  the 
career  of  conquest    In  1556.  they  ft>unded  a 
Boval  Institute  in  Prague,  and,  in  1561,  Arch- 
bishop Nio.  Olaus  of  Gran  built  them  a  College 
in  Tyrnaa.    Treves,  Mayence,  Spires,  Asehaf- 
fen  burg,  and  WUrtsburg,  became  seats  of  oniver- 
•ities.    Iif  1559,  the?  settled  in  Munich,  which 
became  the  Rome  of  Germany.    The  excellence 
of  their  schools  overcame  the  objections  of  Pro- 
testants, who  entrusted  their  sons  to  their  care. 
Yiolence  increased  the  progress  of  the  restora- 
tion.   Dulce  Albert  Y.  of  Bavaria  compelled  the 
Protestants  of  Lower  Bavaria  either  to  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  to  quit  the  country, 
and  caused  his  ward,  Philip  of  Baden,  to  be 
educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.    Most  conspicu- 
ous, however,  in  point  of  seal,  was  Bishop  Ju- 
lius of  WUrsburg,  who,  accompanied  in  his 
Church- visitation  by  the  Jesuit,  Gerhard  Weller, 
1584-86,  went  from  villnce  to  village,  offering 
his  Protestant  subjects  the  alternative  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  expulsion  from 
the  country.      Three  hundred  cloisters  were 
erected  to  secure  the  victory.     In  1588,  the 
young  Archbishop  Wolf  Dieterich  of  Sslsburg 
forced  his  Protestant  subjects  to  re-enter  the 
Cath.  communion,  and  in  1595  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg  destroyed  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
his  dominions.    During  the  reign  of  Rudolf  II., 
1578,  began  the  restoration  in  Austria,  where, 
in  a  short  time,  13  towns  were  re-converted. 
What  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Stevermarlk  be- 
gan, his  son  Ferdinand  completed.    In  Upper 
Austria,   Hungary,   and    Bohemia,   blackened 
ruins  covered  the  sites  of  Protestant  Churches. 
The  Jesuits  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  victori- 
ous Catholic  armies,  and  Protestants  themselves 
aided  their  work  by  theological  janglings  on  the 
differences  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Confessions.    In  Belgium  they  obtnined  a  foot- 
hold, 1542.    Their  colleges  crowded  Conrtray, 
Ypem,  Brugee,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels.   Thence 
they  penetrated  the  United  Netherlands,  1592, 
in  which  year,  according  to  Ranke,  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  this  country  amounted  to 
345,000.    In  1569,  William  Allen  established  a 
college  at  Douav,  and,  in  1579,  at  Rome,  for  the 
benefit  of  England.    Young  Jesuits  followed 
the  example  of  Person  and  Campian,  who  had 
gone  over  to  this  country  in  1580.     About  200 
martyrs  attested  the  xenl  of  this  Order  during 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  who  branded,  1582,  con- 
version to  Catholicism  as  high  treason,  and,  in 
1585,  expelled  them.    Charles  II.,  though  out- 
wardly respecting  the  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  Dover, 
1670,  in  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  Romish 
communion,  and  James  II.  submitted  himself  to 
their  direction.    In  Polnnd,  Stanislaus  Ilosius 
(see  Art.),  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  1569,  established 
the  firnt  college  lor  their  use  in  Braunsberg.  and 
other  cities,  as  Posen,  Wilna,  Ac.,  followed  his 
example.    Through  John  III.,  who  was  secretly 
received  into  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Papal 
Legate,  Ainton  Possevini  Catholicism  was  intro- 


duced into  Sweden.    His  marriaiee,  bowns.la 
a  staunch  Protestant  lady  broaght  abovt  a  tr- 
action, and,  when  his  snceeeaor.  SigainDd,^^^ 
of  Poland,  attempted  to  cheek  it.  the  SvHiA 
nobility  transferred  the  crown  to  CharWa,  I'VH. 
They  were  more  suocessfal  in  Poland,  whe» 
their  pupils  stormed  the  Evan|^1ieal  Chnrelief 
Cracow,  1606.  of  Wilna,  1611,  of  Poeen^  1616, 
The  opposition  of  the  Rosaiane  thvrartcd  ths 
designs  of  Possevin,  who,  aa  early  nm  1581,  con- 
ferred with  Cxar  Ivan  lY.  Wassielwitfirh  on  the 
propriety  of  re-uniting  the  Pruaataa  Chnrch  to 
the  Roman  on  the  basis  of  the  Florentine  Covn- 
cil.    They  established  a  Collefi^e,  1603,  in  Ga- 
lata,  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.    Thoi^ 
expelled  from  Turkey,  1628.  they  ra-entcrv-d'H 
under  cover  of  another  name,  and  rested  not 
till  they  had  effected  the  strangalation  oT  their 
chief  opponent. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  our  riTtng  ao 
account  of  their  nefarious  doinfca  in  Hongary, 
Silesia,  and  other  countries,  and  we  paaa  on  ta 
consider 

IV.  The  Infernal  Devehpmeni  of  (Me  Order  te 
iU  ahofition.     Afler  the  aeath  of  Ignatios.  Ja- 
cob Laines  (1558-1565)  discharged  the  dotiea  cf 
General-Vicariate,  and,  at  a  general  convoca- 
tion, 155S,  was  elected  to  this  poaition.      He 
was  succeeded  by  Franx.  Borgia,  1564,  Poke 
of  Candia,  who  expended  his  estate  in  bniMtog 
the  Collegium  Romanum,  1551.  He  laid  greater 
stress  on  piety  and  morality  than  on  Teaming, 
and  was  canonised  by  Clement  X.,  1671.     Ilis 
successor  was  P.  Ebirhard  Mereurian,  of  Bel- 
gium —  a  weak  man  and  the  tool  of  others. 
Now  followed,  1581,  Clavdivs  Aquamva^  a  Nea- 
politan, in  point  of  administrative  talent  the 
most  distinguished  the  Order  ever  produced, 
adroit  and  shrewd  in  movement,  mild  in  de> 
meaner,  but  pussessed  of  an  iron,  inflexible  wiD. 
At  the  general  congregation.  1592,  he  aoeee^ed 
in  gaining  a  victory  over  his  Spaniah  enemies, 
nnd,atthntofl607,anotherover  the  machinations 
of  both  Rome  and  Spain.  Equally  abortive  were 
the  plans  set  in  motion  by  the  Dominicans  to 
procure  his  downfall.     During   his  reifrn.  the 
Order    achieved    its    most  brilliant  victories. 
Prom  his  pen  we  have  indtttin'cepro  mperfonhus, 
and  the  oldest  ratio  shtdiorttm,  1586.     lie  died 
1615.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  Roman,  Mutifa 
VUeUeschi  (1615-1645),  the  "angel  of  pence." 
as  he  was  styled.    In  his  reign,  the  Order  held 
its  first  centennial  celebration,  1640.    Its  ene^ 
gies,  however,  now  began  to  decline.     His  aoc- 
cessors,  Vincent  Caraffa  (tl649),  and  Franat 
Piceolomini  (tl651),  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption.    By  the  side  of  Chswin  2^kd,  t 
German,  who  had  given  offence  by  his  nMf-will, 
the  general  congregation  placed  the  Genoese, 
Joh,  Paul  OUva^  as  assistant,  who  acted  in  this 
capacity  till  1664.  and,  in  1681,  became  genertl 
The  original  spirit  of  the  Order  was  rapidly 
waning.     It  gradually  became  a  secular  institii- 
tion,  and  the  colleges,  banks  of  exchange.    To 
replenish  their  coffers,  the  Jesuits  tamed  mn- 
chants,  and  engaged  in  business.    The  rise  of 
Jansenism,  which  inculcated  the  principles  of 
Augustine,  and  insisted  on  a  rigid  moralitv, 
hastened  the  catastrophe  that  finally  overtook 
the  Order.    In  his  LeUres  provindales,  1656, 
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Pftscal    (•••    Art.)  Bxpoied   )l«  cwnistrj  with 
■ach   elagance  and  bitiDg  Htin  &•  to  turn  the 
tide    of  public    opinion  ngKinU  it.     Yet  mora 
ruinoua   to   it  irore  tha  liberal,  philonophia  doc- 
trines whioh  had  befcun  to  prevail  in  Frnnoe,  in 
the   time    of    Lionia  XV.     Cbuiu-al  in  France. 
Wall   aod   SquillMe  in  Spnin.  TmuooI  in  Nn- 
plen,  Carralho    (Pombal)  in  Portofc&l,  «ho  be- 
came prime  iiiini«teT»  of  their  redpectivajpitom- 
menta  in  the  middle i>f  the  Ifltb  cant.,  combattnd 
it  as  detrimrntnl  to  ths  proBpcril;  of  B  nation. 
£ven  in  Kome  it  hnd  declined,  mora  or  leM,  in 
favor.       Interference   in   Ihe  civil  oonaernB  of 
Portufral  brought  nhnuC  its  expultinn  frnm  this 
countr;.   Sent.  3,  1759.     In  Au|;U8t,  1761,  the 
Fteneli   Parlinment  deplttred  iti  CBiuintry  in- 
compatible   with  the  Iaws  of  the  smpira,  Rnd 
sboliiibed    it,   Av^  6,  1762.      An  insurreetion 
aK<vi<'Bt   tha  Spnniih  miniiter  Squillooe,  Mareh 
^,  176&,   oocnaiuned   the  trsnipurtation   of  ita 
membera  to   Clvita  Vecchin.  March   31,  1TG7. 
and  on  April  3,  appeared  the  rojal  decree  fi>r 
its  tKbuUtiun.      Naplaa  enacled  the  lame  mea^ 
Buree.   Niiv.  5,  1767,  and  Parma  Feb.  7,  1768. 
Though  it  must  b«  admitted  that  tbe  overthrow 
cf  the  Order  waB  tbe  work  of  cahnlB  and  de*- 
pota,  there   i*  yet  caurie  for  rejnioini;  Ibat  a  »o- 
Ctaty  BO  injuriunn  to  tbe  inCerestB  of  hamanity 
wua  aboliahed.    Compelled  by  oirciimatanoeB  be 
could  not  control,  Clement  XlT.iiiiaed  hiabjit, 
J)(imiiiu»  ae  Radanpior  notttr,  Jul;  21,  1773, 
applying    ths   daoiaions   of  Portufml   and   the 
Bourbon    coart   to   all   Catholic   Christendom. 
The  attaoltB  made  upon  GnnKanelli  in  Cretineau- 
Jolj'a  work :  CitmailXIV.tt  la  Jeniila,  Pari*. 
18-17,  have  been  aucoeufully  repelled  in  the 
work  of  ths  OrBtorian  AuEi>*tin  Tfaeiner:  Hia- 
toire  dn  PontiScat  de  CI.  XIV.,  PaHb,  1852. 
V.  Ila  Me^toration  and  Later  HUtory,     N 
wilhBtandinfc  the  Panal  decree,  the  orsaniiation 
waa  not  totally  disaotved.    Some  of  it*  raembera 

£  lined  the  RtdemjAoriiU  or  Sigtioriam.  ' 
QMia  it  held  on  ita  old  courae,  and  elected 
Vionr  General,  St«nialaua  C»ernieuic»,  of  Po- 
land. Tbe  third  vicar,  Frani  Kareu,  abtained  a 
brief  from  Pope  Piua  VII.  which  permitted  the 
eetabliBbment,  March  7,  IPOl,  of  tha  Order  fur 
ill  RuBsin,  and  Ferdinand  IV.  one  for  its  reato- 
ratiun  in  Ihe  two  Sicilies,  JuW  30,  1804. 
Til.  finally  restored  the  Order  tn  its  a 
potitioa  bj  tViB\ia\\.toUieiludo  omnium  eedaia- 
rvm,  Auguat  7,  1SI4.  Frnnon,  Oerinnnj,  the 
Nelherlanda,  Braiil,  And  Portugal  protenled, 
and  it  waa  only  in  the  States  of  tho  Church,  in 
Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Mndena,  the  Je- 
luics  at  flrat  Buoceeded  in  eaining  ndmixsion. 
Their  proaslytinjc  ical  awakened  the  fear  of 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Ruaaia,  who  had  been 
one  of  their  warmeat  friends,  and  when  thev 
succeeded  in  conTcrCing  Prince  Alexander  Qal- 
lilin,  December,  1814,  the;  were  expelled  from 
PelersburK  and  Moscow,  January  1,  181G,  and 
March  25,  1820,  visited  with  a  decree  of  eternal 
banishment  from  the  whole  empira.  On  Oct. 
18, 1820,  Father  Luigi  Fortia  waa  elected  Gene- 
ral. Leo  XII.  tranaferred  to  them  the  Colli 
eium  Bomanum,  1824,  and  put  into  their  hnnda 
Uje  education  of  the  clergy.  Father  J 
thnnn  succeeded  Fortia.  July  9,  J829.  Oreit. 
XVI.  placed  uoder  their  charge,  Oct.  2, 


the  celebmted  College  of  the  Propaganda.  Roo- 
thaan,  who  died  Mh;  8,  1853,  wna  succeeded 
by  Peter  Beckx,  the  Provinein!  of  Aoatria.' — 
Tha  Order  hnvinf;,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
(Sept.  29,  1833),  of  Spain,  espoused  the  canee 
of  Don  Carlos,  the  people  itnrmed  ibe  Colle^ 
at  Madrid,  July  17,  1834,  and  expelled  the  Re- 
gent Maria  Cbriatina,  July  4,  1835.  Piirtniml 
WHS  only  opened  to  it  about  July  10,  1829, 
ihrongb  the  influence  of  Don  MiKOel,  but  afcain 
aloaed.  May  24,  1834.  by  Don  Pedro.  ThooKh 
pnaseaaed  of  a  large  convent  in  Inabrnok,  1844, 
they  were  not  popular  in  tha  Tyrol,  Tbe  number 
of  young  Prnaaiana  who  ntadied  in  Romn  he- 
cams  so  nnmerous,  that  Kinj[  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  forbade  hia  snbjecta  the  frequenlntinn 
of  foreien  Jesuit  Cnltegi-a,  July  13,  MV.  In 
Oresl  Britain  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
was  pnmed,  1829,  and  tboach  the  Jcsoita  were 
excluded,  tbe  progress  of  Cnthnlicism  in  tbal 
country  provea  their  secret  presence  and  opera- 
tions. In  Belgium  they  appear  to  have  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Louis  XVIII.  having 
granted  them  tbe  privilege  of  missionating, 
SepL25,  1816,  they  aoon  planted  colnnies  in 
aome  of  the  prinoipnl  cities,  nnd  establiahed  a 
congregation  in  Lyons,  1822,  Daring  the  reign 
of  Charlea  X.  tbeir  influence  became  ao  ETcat 
that  the  king  waa  compelled,  Jan.  5,  1828.  to 
diamina  Villele  fmm  hia  ministry,  and  put  in 
his  place  Mnrtignao.  Tha  revolution  of  July 
drove  the  Jesuits,  whose  notnber  had  increased 
to  436,  from  France,  and  tbeir  colleges  were 
destroyed.  Under  Louis  Phillippe,  they  quietlj 
returned,  and  were  tolerated.  All  I^na  wmi 
enchanted  with  the  elnquence  of  ths  Jesu'l, 
Xavier  de  Raalgnnn.  Yet  there  waa  more  or 
leas  opposition  to  the  Order,  and  to  adjust  diffl- 
culties,  Fathqr  Riiothaan  recnlled  his  aasnciates, 
and  the  government  abolished  the  principal 
houses  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
and  St.  Auheiil.  Soon  after  their  reatnrati on, 
they  again  came  into  poaaeanion  of  their  old 
collegea  in  Sitten  and  Brieg,  Switierland,  and 
the  Council  of  Freiburg,  Sept.  19,  1818,  pre- 
sented their  inatitutinna  in  the  Canton  with  % 
fund  of  one  million  Swiss  francs.  The  revival 
of  a  democratic  government   in  some  of  tha 
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Cantoni  promised  to  thwart  their  designs,  but 
the  impofitio  call  of  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  theolo- 
gical chair  of  Zurich,  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  peasants  occasioned  thereby,  Sept.  6,  1839, 
tended  rather  to  promote  them.    Af^r  baying 
experienced  a  series  of  alternate  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  thev  were  banished  the  country. 
Sept.  3,  1847.    The  rerolutions  of  1848  proved 
disastrous  to  their  interests.    They  were  com- 
pelled  to  leave  Genoa,  March  1,  Naples,  March 
11,  Sicily,  July  31.    Even  Pius  IX.  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  expelling  them  from 
bis  States,  March  29.    April  17,  1848,  the  Re- 
demptorist  mission  in  Bavaria  was  abolished, 
and,  April  6,  in  Vienna.    On  April  10,  the  Je- 
suits were  driven  from  Lini,  and  on  8th  of  May 
Emperor  Ferdinand  extirpated  the  Order  out 
of  his  territories.    Disasters,  however,  appear 
not  to  have  broken  their  seal.    For,  after  the 
victory  of  the  French  troops,  July  3,  1849, 
they  returned  to  Rome,  to  Austria,  1854,  and 
conducted    missions    with    incredible    energy 
in    Germany,    Bavnria,   Prussia,   Westphalia, 
Ac.      In   Franco  also  they   obtained   a   firm 
foothold.  —  In  the  year  1626,  the  Order  com- 
prised   10   European  and    6    foreign  depart- 
ments, or  39  provinces,  15,493  members  in  803 
houses,  of  which  the  professed  were  25,  col* 
leges  467,  missions  63,  presidencies  165,  semi- 
naries 36 ;  in  1749,  22,589  members,  the  pro- 
fessed houses  39,  colleges  669,  missions  273, 
seminaries  176;  from  1838-1844,  in  the  four 
countries,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  16 
provinces  and  vice-provinces;  in  1838,  in  173 
bouses  lived  1246  priests,  943  scholastics,  887 
Ity  brothers,  total  3067  ;  in  1844,  1645  priests, 
1281  schol.,  1207  lay  b.,  4133  in  233  houses  ; 
in  1847,  the  number — 5510  members,  showing 
an  increase  of  2443  in  17  years. 

Ttie  only  objects  of  the  Order  seem  to  have 
been  the  extension  of  Catholicism  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  world  to  the  Church.  Protest- 
ants, if  they  would  not  be  recreant^  to  their 
principles,  cannot  grant  it  any  toleration,  and, 
in  Germany,  particularly,  where,  in  our  day, 
the  Jesuits  are  straining  every  nerve  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes,  the  Reformed  and  Luther- 
ans ought  to  lay  aside  all  differences,  and  unite 
in  a  common  defence  against  a  common  foe. — Of 
the  sources  of  information,  we  mention  the 
seven  volumes  of  historise  soc.  Jesu  by  Orlan- 
dini,  Sacchini,  Possinus,  Jouvency  and  Cor- 
dara,  extending  from  1540-1625;  the  Imago 
snecoli  primi  Soc.  Jesu.,  Antwerp,  1640  (comp. 
Ranke,  III.,  381 ;  Wolf*s  allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Jes. 
2.  A .  LpK.,  1803, 4  vol. ;  Sugenkeim*sO,  d.  J.  in  D., 
1540-1773,  2  vol.,  Frankf.,  1847  ;  EoriUm:  Die 
Entstehungsg.  d.  J.-Ordens,  Mannheim,  1843 
Schiikkh^*  K.  Gesch.,  and  Gieseler,  Of  Jesuit 
historians,  Ilistoire  r^ligieuse,  politique  etlitt6- 
raire  de  la  Compngnie  de  J6sub.  Paris,  1844r-46, 
6  vol..  and  F,  G,  Jiuss^  die  0.  Jesu,  ihr  Zweck, 
Mayence,  1854.  The  best  representation  by 
Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes.  Comp. 
Jordan^  de  Jesuit,  u.  d.  Jesuitismus,  Altona  u. 
Lpc,  1839  ;  Orelli,  das  Wesen  d.  J.,  Potsdnm, 
1846,  and  Bode^  das  Innere  d.  Gesells.  Jesu, 
Lpi.,  1849.  G.  E.  STEirz.-^ErmenirouL 

Jesuitesses.  Whilst  Ignatius,  (see  Jesuits), 
before  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  tarried  in  Bar^ 


celona,  he,  one  day  in  the  church,  attracted 
notice  of  Isabella  of  Rosella,  a  distlngaiU 
woman  of  the  place.    On  her  retam  hoocAs 
persuaded  her  husband  to  go  in  search  of  As 
stranger.    He  found  him,  and  made  fain  )m 
guest     At  table  Ignatius  spoke  mi  ferrenllj  ia 
favor  of  a  godl  v  life,  that  Is&bell&'a  heart  vii 
captivated.  On  his  return  from  Jerusalem  (15S4) 
to  Barcelona,  Isabella  entert&ined  him.    Ha 
purpose  became  fixed.    With  two  other  womm. 
she  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  desired  to  be 
placed  under  the  spiritual  eoidanee  of  Ignados. 
His  plana  had  meanwhile  chani^ed,  and  be 
sought  to  escape  their  wishes.     Bat  the  womeai 
persisted,  and  obtained  from  Paul  III.  an  in- 
junction in  their  favor.    Ignatiaa  ftoon  expeii- 
enced  more  trouble  from  this  source  than  in  the 
management  of  his  company.     At  his  entreaty 
Paul  III.  released  him  (1546)  from   his  new 
charge.     He  then  hastened  to  release  leabeDa 
from  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  from  being  a 
spiritual  daughter  she  became  n  worthy  mother 
{Ribadeneira,  TUa  Ignaiih  Loj.  I.,  10,  13 ;  in., 
14). — Another  society  of  Jesaiteesea,  wboUy 
distinct  from  the  former,  was  conatitated  early 
in  the  17th  cent,  in  Germany  and   Italy,  and 
without  Papal  approval,  which  is  known  only 
through  the  breve  of  Urban  Till.,  BautaraiU 
Ramant  potUif,,  of  Jan.  13,  1631  {BuUar.  K 
Luxemb.,  V.,  215,  &c.).     These  women  bad 
regular  colleges,  and  houses  of  probation,  ree- 
toresses,  visitors,  and  a  general,  in  whose  hands 
they  placed  solemn  vows.    They  did  not  live 
secluded,  but  went  about  performing  spiritual 
services.    Urban,  in  the  breve  above-named, 
dissolved  them,  not  thinking  their  public  daties 
suited  to  female  modesty  (cf.  Hdyoi^  VII..  569. 
Sainjore  (Rich.  Simon),  Biblioth.  crit.,  I.,  289). 
—  Another  society,  at  first  called  Jesuitesses, 
was  formed  by  Joanna,  widow  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  and  confirmed,  April  7,  1607,  as 
the  Order  of  '*  The  daughters  of  our  bdocei 
LadyJ'    Its  object  was  the  religinua  instmetioa 
of  young  women,  and  its  roles  like  those  of  Ig* 
natios,  but  it  was  placed  under  the  Benedie- 
tines  (HelyoU  VI.,  d98,  Ac). — We  may  more 
truly  regard  the  Order  of  the  "  Women  of  Ae 
sacred  heart,  or  faith  of  Jesus,**  founded  by 
Mile.  Barat,  of  Paris,  for  the  instroctton  d 
women,  and  confirmed  by  Leo  XII.,  Dec  22, 
1826,  as  a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    This 
order  is  more  closely  affiliated  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  G.  E.  SrErrx.* 

Jesus  Christ — In  the  fulnei^s  of  the  time  or- 
dained of  God  from  eternity  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  after  an  interval  of  400  years,  from  the 
completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
began  the  final  and  fullest  series  of  the  revela- 
tions of  God  to  hia  people  Israel.  Ilerod  the 
Great,  in  the  year  717  of  the  city  of  Rome,  had 
been  established  king  of  Judea.  In  his  reign 
the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zaoharias,  of 
the  course  of  Abia,  while  ministering  at  the 
altar  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  announced 
to  him  that  his  wife  Elizabeth  should  bear  to 
him  a  son,  of  whom  Isaiah  and  Malacfai  pro- 
phesied as  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  to  pre- 
pare the  way  before  him.  This  annunciation 
was  made  to  Zncharias  in  the  month  of  April, 
in  the  year  748  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  six 
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Bftra  before  the  Christian  era,  aooordinj^  to  the 
immon  reckoning.  Six  months  Uter,  in  Octo- 
sr,  Gabriel  announced  to  a  virgin  named  Mar^, 
i  the  retired  ntiountain  town  of  Nasareth,  in 
alilee,  that  she  should  be  OTcrshadowed  by  the 
erson  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  become  the  mo- 
ler  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Mary  was  already 
ipoused  to  Joseph,  of  the  lineage  of  David; 
ad  immediately  after  this  annanciation  pro- 
eeded  to  Tisit  her  coasin  Elisabeth,  in  a  Leyiti« 
%\  city,  probably  Jutta,  in  the  hill  country  of 
udea.  Confirmed  in  the  revelation  respecting 
erself  by  the  prophetic  salutation  of  Elisabeth, 
he  returned,  after  three  months,  to  Nasareth, 
nd  was  receiTed  by  Joseph  to  his  own  house  as 
IS  wife. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mary,  EHiabeth 
ore  a  son  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  rela- 
ives,  received  the  name  of  John.  About  the 
ame  time  the  Emperor  Augustus  published  a 
iecree  that  a  census  should  be  taken,  and  a  tax 
evied  upon  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  including 
hat  of  Herod  the  Great  This  vassal  of  Augus- 
us  complied  so  far  as  to  have  the  census  taken, 
mt  the  taxation  was  not  assessed  until  ten  years 
atcr,  under  Quirinus,  then  the  Roman  governor 
»f  Syria.  That  command  of  the  pagan  emperor 
caused  the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy 
hat  the  promised  Messiah,  the  King  of  the 
Tews,  should  be  bom  in  the  city  of  David.  It 
required  Joseph  to  return  to  ^thlehem  to  be 
mrolled  for  the  required  taxation,  at  the  ances- 
tral residence  of  the  family  of  David.  Mary 
Mcompanied  Joseph  in  this  journey ;  and,  in  her 
poverty  finding  no  suitable  place  of  entertain- 
ment, gave  birth,  in  a  man^r,  to  the  promised 
Messiah — Christ,  the  Lord.  This  event  occurred, 
not  on  the  day  observed  as  its  commemorative 
festival  in  December,  but  in  June  or  July,  in 
the  year  749  of  Rome,  and  five  years  before  the 
common  reckoning  of  the  Christian  era.  Only 
the  shepherds  of  the  place  who  watched  their 
flocks  by  night  on  the  plains  below,  learned  from 
angelic  songs  that  a  Saviour  then  was  born  in 
that  lowly  condition  in  Bethlehem. 

Eight  oays  after  his  birth  this  child  received 

the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  his  people  with  the 

name  of  Jesus  &=  Saviour,  Deliverer,  and  at  the 

end  of  forty  days  was  presented,  according  to 

the  custom  of  the  Levitical  laws  (Lev.  12 :  6hS), 

at  the  temple,  where  He  wss  saluted  by  the  aged 

Simeon  as  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 

glory  of  his  f)eople  Israel.    This  testimony  of 

Simeon  was  also  confirmed  by  the  prophetess 

Hannah,  who  had  passed  a  long  life  in  acts  of 

devotion  around  the  temple,  like  Simeon,  waiting 

for  the  consolation  of  iHrael.    Thus  in  all  the 

lowliness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  shone  conspicuous 

in  manifold  forms,  tokens  of  the  glory  of  the 

only  begotten  Son  of  God.    Neither  were  these 

tokens  restricted  to  the  Jewish  nation,  for  He 

was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as 

the  King  of  the  Jews.  While  Joseph  continued 

to  linger  at  Bethlehem,  either  engaged  in  private 

occupations,  or  under  the  supposition  that  the 

Son  of  David  should  be  reared  in  the  city  of 

David,  came  the  wise  men  of  the  East, — either 

from  the  region  of  Arabia,  or  of  Parthia  above 

Babylon,  to  Jerusalem,  inquiring  for  him  that 

was  born  King  of  the  Jewo.    They  mat t  have 
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obtitiMsd  some  knowledge  of  th^  promised  Me»> 
siah^  from  Jews  being  in  their  country.  Their 
profession  as  astrologers  gave  them  a  religious 
chsricter.  A  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  of  the  Fishes,  which  was 
the  national  emblem  of  Israel,  occurring  in  the 
vear  747,  to  which  was  added,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, that  of  Mars,  seems  profoundly  to  have 
impressed  them  of  some  extraordinary  event 
among  the  Jewish  nation.  Then  the  marvellous 
appearance  of  a  singulsr  star  in  the  heavens 
confirmed  their  expectation  of  an  universal 
Deliverer,  and  awakened  a  conviction  that  this 
extraordinary  personage  might  already  have 
arisen  in  Israel.  In  the  winter  of  750  they  were 
induced  by  these  considerations  to  enter  upon 
their  long  and  diflioult  journey ;  and  about  the 
last  of  February  they  arrived  at  the  capital  of 
Judea.  Their  inquiries  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  king  and  the  interest  of  the  people.  Know* 
ing  that  the  Scriptures  designatea  Bethlehem  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Son  of  David,  they  pro- 
ceeded thither— that  sign  in  the  heavens,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  conspiring  with  the  word 
of  God  to  direct  them  to  the  infant  Saviour. 
Joyously  entering  the  bouse  over  which  the  star 
seemed  to  bangi  they  saluted  reverently  the 
young  child,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  and  presented  their  roval  gifts.  Thus 
was  Jesus  recognised  by  Gentile  princes  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  jealousy  of  Herod  soon  endangered  the 
life  of  the  child,  by  a  cruel  decree  oraering  all 
the  children  of  Bethlehem,  who  were  two  years 
old  and  under,  to  be  put  to  death.  But  God 
preserved  the  life  of  the  child ;  warning  Joseph 
by  an  angel,  to  flee  with  Him  and  the  mother 
into  Egypt  before  the  execution  of  the  bloody 
decree.  Herod  soon  died  at  Jericho,  just  before 
the  Passover,  in  April,  750,  and  his  kingdom, 
according  to  a  revision  of  his  will  by  Augustus, 
was  distributed  to  several  of  his  sons :  to  Arche* 
laus,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea;  to  Herod 
Antipas,  Galilee  and  Penea;  to  Philip,  Bata- 
nsda,  Gaulanitis,  and  Trochonitis.  Warned  by 
an  angel,  Joseph  soon  returned  with  Mary  and 
the  child  to  Palestine;  not  to  Judea,  where 
Archelaus  reigned  with  a  crueltv  resembling 
that  of  his  father,  but  to  Nasareth,  in  Galilee, 
his  former  residence.  From  this  place  He  finally 
entered  on  his  public  ministry,  not  as  the  son 
of  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  but  as  a  prophet 
from  Nasareth,  a  place  wholly  unknown  in 
Jewish  Scriptures,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
that  he  should  be  unknown  to  his  people.  To 
the  men  of  Nszareth  nothing  was  known  of  the 
miraculous  circumstances  attending  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  Thev,  among  whom  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  knew  Him  only  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  while  his  narents  silently 
pondered  over  the  mysterious  cnaracter  of  the 
child.  Jesus  belonged  to  a  numerous  family, 
which  called  into  habitual  action  the  duties  of  a 
son  and  of  a  brother.  The  sisters  of  Jesus  are 
mentioned,  but  whether  they  were  in  reality 
such,  or  whether  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Alphssus,  brother  of  Joseph,  and  adopted  by 
him  after  his  brother's  death,  does  not  appear. 
As  the  first  born,  Jesus,  after  the  deatn  of 
Joseph,  took  the  charge  of  the  family  and  rap- 
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ported  them  by  continaing  the  oeeopatiOD  of  his 
foster  father.  Thus  IWed  Jesas  fur  thirty 
years  in  the  deepest  retirement  and  obscurity. 
Once  only  did  lie  ^ive  any  indication  of  his 
higher  calling  and  Divine  character.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  He  went  up  for  the  first  time 
with  his  parentN  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  March  or  April,  761.  There  in 
the  tpmple,  his  Father's  houne,  He  showed  them 
the  higher  relations  which  he  sustained  to  God 
as  his  Father,  but  they  continued  in  great  mea- 
sure unconscious  of  the  full  import  of  his  words, 
until  his  public  ministry  compelled  all  to  recog*^ 
nize  in  the  carpenter  of  Nasareth,  the  King  of 
Israel,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who,  in  his 
infancy,  bad  in  vain  been  announced  by  angels 
and  men,  the  star  in  the  East,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Before  entering  on  his  public  min« 
istry,  one  other  attestation  of  his  Divine  eharao- 
ter  remained  to  be  made  according  ijo  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Ancient  prophets  had  announced  that 
one  should  go  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  form 
of  Ellas,  as  his  forerunner  to  prepare  men  for 
the  revelation  of  himself. 

It  was  now  the  779th  year  of  Rome.  Tibe- 
rius, a  voluptuous,  gloomy  tyrant,  in  Jan.  765, 
had  been  accepted  as  regent^  and  Aug.  19,  767, 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Rome.  The 
kingdom  of  David,  which  had  been  re-estab- 
lished under  Herod  the  Great,  at  his  death  had 
again  been  dissolved.  Arohelaos  had  been  set 
aside,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  in  779,  appointed 
governor  of  Judea,  a  capricious  ruler  who  sought 
Dv  every  means  to  insult  and  oppress  the  Jews. 
The  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  had  become  a  fourth 
dependency  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Ly- 
•anias. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
country  was  equally  unhappy.  One  Joseph, 
nnmea  Caiaphas,  was  high-priest  from  778  to 
790,  whose  iather-in-law,  Annas,  had  held  the 
same  office  from  760  to  767.  Both  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees — in  morals  and  habits 
of  thought,  closely  allied  to  the  corrupt  Roman 
magistrates,  while  equally  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pharisees  in  a  strict  observance  of 
Jewish  laws  and  rites.  Such  were  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  country  when 
Jesus  entered  on  his  public  ministry.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  had  passed  his  youth  in  solitude 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  began  in  the 
autumn  of  779  to  preach  in  the  wildeme«s  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan,  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Preaching  repentance  and  proclaim- 
ing the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  fulfilled  his  prophetic  mission  as  forerunner 
of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  the  way  before  him, 
and  make  ready  the  people  for  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  announced  himself  to  John 
by  presenting  himself  in  the  wilderness  for  bap- 
tism by  him  in  the  Jordan,  Dec.  779,  or  Jan.  780. 
It  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ;  and, 
aooordingly,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  it  became 
him  as  a  man  to  receive  the  sign  of  repentance 
by  this  public^  rite  of  bantism.  John,  by  this 
act,  gave  a  visible  and  palpable  sign  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  of  God,  not  merely  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  actually  setting  up 
that  kingdom  in  the  world.  In  token  of  his 
heavenly  mission  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form 


of  a  dove,  deeeended  and  nsted  on  Him,  arBiif 
him  for  his  w^rk  and  indicating  the 


of  his  ministrv,  while  a  voice  frnio  beaTm|r»' 
claimed  him  God's  well  beloved  Son. 

But  before  presenting  himaelf  before  bis  vb^ 
pie  as  the  Saviour,  He,  like  the  firvt  Adam^  «a> 
countered   the   temptation   of   Satan.     Irazse- 
diately  after  his  baptium  he  witbdrevr  into  ^ 
desert  west  of  the  Jordan,  where  for  forty  davs 
and  nights  he  was  assailed  by  the  power Vf  tiie 
tempter.    Oppressed  with  banker    froia    k>ag 
fasting.  He  is  urged  by  the  deoeiver  to  exert  lot 
miraculous  power  for  his  own  relief^  bj  eoa- 
verting  the  stones  into  bread.     This  miiflit  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous.    Next,  as  Lord  of 
the  world.  He  is  urged  to  assome  his  power  and 
begin  his  rule.     And  again,  to  commit  biamlf 
to  the  protecting  power  of  God,  wbo  e^ooM 
bear  Him  up  and  give  his  angels  chari^  to  keep 
Him  in  all  His  ways,  by  casting  HioDeelf  from 
the  pinnacle  of  tlie  temple  to  the  groond  far  be- 
low.   But  these  various  wiles  of  the  i^reat  d^ 
ceiver  wore  alike  poweriess  over  tbe  alnJese 
Son  of  God. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  forty  days  of  fast- 
ing and  temptation  in  the  wilderness  esoie  a 
delegation  from  the  high  council  of  the  nation 
to  John  the  Baptist,  inooirinfr  whether  he  were 
not  himself  the  expectea  Messiah  ?    With  grvat 
humility  he  turns  their  attention  to  another  who 
is  preferred  before  himself,  and  openly  declarer 
Him  to  be  the  Son  of  Ood,  of  whom  the  pro- 
phets spake.    The  day  following,  John  behold- 
ing Jesus  returning  from  the  wilderness,  pninlr 
tbe  attention  of  his  disciples  to  Him,  s^rin;. 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod !"  the  true  pa^chtl 
lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Upon  this  annunciation  Andrew  and  John  at* 
tached  themselves  to  Jesus  as  his  disciples,  and 
these  again  were  soon  joined   by  James  tbt 
brother  of  John,  and  Simon  Peter,  brother  of 
Andrew,  all  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  diaetplee 
of  John  the  BapUst.     The  next  day,    when 
about  to  return  to  Galilee,  Jesus  call^  Philip, 
who  nUo  brought  his  brother  Nathanie!  to  Je> 
sus.  With  these  six  disciples  he  returned  home- 
ward, and  on  the  third  aay  met  hia  mother  at 
a  marriage-feast  in  Gana  of  Galilee.    Here,  al 
the  unseasonable  call  of  his  mother,  and  to  con- 
firm the  fsith  of  his  disciples,  he  wrought  his 
first  miracle,  though  the  time  for  entering  on 
his  public  ministry  had  not  fully  come.    Jades, 
rather  than  Galilee,  was  also  the  approprists 
plaoe  for  the  manifestation  of  his  mraealooff 
powers.    From  Gana  Jesus  proceeded  with  bit 
relatives  and  his  disciples  to  the  home  of  tbe 
latter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gapemaom,  and 
soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feast  of  tbe 
Passover  in  March  or  April  of  780  of  Rone, 
and  the  27th  of  the  Christian  era.    Here  He 
gave  si|^nal  proof  of  his  divine  authority  and 

J»ower  m  purifying  the  courts  of  the  temple 
rom  the  profane  merchandise  of  the  money 
changers.  Amazed  at  this  fiery  seal,  the  Jeira 
demand  some  token  of  his  assumed  authority. 
"  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  davs  I  will 
build  it  up,''  referring  to  this  final  miracle  of 
his  resurrection  as  the  fullest  attestation  of 
divine  authority  over  the  temple  of  God  and  the 
people  who  profaned  .his  Father's  booae.   Maay 
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her  miraoles  ^w«re  wroogbfc  hj  Him  during 
e  week  of  the  PaBsover,  the  effect  of  which 
tts  to  awaken  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  chief 
riesta  and  rulers  of  the  Jews.  To  Nicodemns, 
a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrim*  He 
augbt  the  neoessitj  of  regeneration  as  an  in« 
iispensahle  condition  of  admission  to  the  king- 
lom  of  heaven.  Uaving  in  these  various  ways 
luly  attested  his  mission  from  heaven  without 
fally  entering  upon  it,  He  returned  to  Galilee 
with  his  disoiples,  who  betook  themselves  again 
to  their  costontary  occunations. 

John,  though  distinotiy  directing  his  hearers 
to  one  infinitely  greater  than  himself,  still  con- 
tinued   his    ministry,  baptising   near    Salim, 
perhaps  in  the  south  of  Judah,  not  far  from 
ma   natiye    plaoe.^     Late   in    the  autumn  of 
781,  Jesus,  calling  together  his  disciples,  re* 
turned  to  Jodea,  apparently  over  the' Jordan,  to 
co-operate  with  Jonn  in  calling  men  to  repent- 
anoe.     Here  multitudes  resorted  to  Him  and 
were  haptised  by  his  disciples,  for  this  outward 
aymbol  eonld  not  with  propriety  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  great  Author  or  Salvation  himself. 
The  disciples  of  John,  murmuring  at  this  di- 
Tersion  of  the  multitude  from  his  ministry  to 
that  of  Jesus,  gave  their  master  an  opportunity 
again  more  fully  to  declare  Him  to  be  tne  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Qod.    But  the  declaration  only  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  both  as  dan- 
aerous  men,  whom  the  people  were  blindly  fol- 
lowing.    Jesus,  therefore,  that  He  might  not 
seem  to  counteract  the  ministry  of  John,  which 
He  only  sought  to  aid,  as  He  heard  how  the 
Pharisees  regarded  his  own  ministrations,  with- 
drew, and  retired  to  private  life  at  Nasareth, 
December,  781.    On  his  way  he  revealed  Him- 
self to  the  woman  of  Samaria  as  the  Messiah 


of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  request  of  many  of  the 
Samaritans  who  believed  on  Him,  he  tarried  with 
them  two  days,  and  passed  on  to  the  seclusion 
and^  retirement  of  his  own  domestic  circle  in 
Galilee.  Though  urged  by  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  miracles  at  the  feast  at  Jerusalem , 
and  who  knew  something  of  the  thronged  at- 
tendance upon  his  ministry  near  the  Jordan, 
He  did  no  mighty  works  among  them  save  the 
healing  of  the  noblemen's  son  at  Capernaum. 
This  He  did,  not  as  an  act  of  his  public  minis- 
try, but  out  of  compassion  for  the  affliction,  and 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  father,  who  lefi 
his  dying  child  to  seek  relief  from  Jesus  at 
Nasareth. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  year  were  passed  by 
Jesus  in  His  retirement,  when  the  imprison- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist  again  called   Him 
into  public  life.     In  September,  781  of  Rome, 
He  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  He  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the 
Saobath-day.    At  this  the  Jews  were  greatly 
incensed,  as  a  violation  of  their  laws  and  a 
profanation  of  the  day.      In  the  discussion 
which  followed  Jesus  appealed  to  the  Lord  as 
I  his  Father,  whose  works  of  mercy  suffered  no 
I  suspension  on  the  Sabbath-day  ^thus  openly  de- 
claring himself  the  Son  of  God.    This  apparent 
blasphemy  so  exasperated  the  Jews  that  they 
sought  to  kill  Him.    From  this  date  He  be- 
comes the  object  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
priests,  who  esf^erly  seek  for  an  opportunitv  to 
compass   his  death  in   uniformity  with   tneir 
laws.    Under  the  malignant  eye  of  the  priests 
and   scribes,  Jesus  accordingly  takes  up  the 
ministry  of  John,  by  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  intro- 


'  This  idggeation  of  the  sothor  respeetiog  the  locality 
of  iBoon  appean  to  bo  quite  peculmr  and  nntenable. 
Dr.  Bsretsy  hu,  with  great  probability,  identified  the 
watorv  of  ^oon : 

"  *  John  was  bsptisiog  in  Aoon,  near  to  Sslim,  be- 
oanra  there  was  mueh  water  there.'    The  neme  Selim 
haa  bitlierto  directed  the  attention  of  travellera  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ancient  Sbatim,  a  city  of  Sbe- 
ehem,  east  of  that  place ;  bnt  all  reseerch  has  ntterly 
ftiled  to  identify  tlie  fountaina  of  JEoon,  the  manjf 
wolert  or  /ountain§,  as  the  meaning  of  the  text  is, 
which  were  convenient  for  the  baptism  of  John.    But 
J>t.  Barclay  has  recently  diacovered  a  remarkable  as- 
lemblage  of  foaatalns  and  pools  on  the  margin  of  the 
desert  beyond  and  below  the  Mount  of  Olives,  six  miles 
north-east  of  Jemsalem,  which  seem  to  saUsfy  the 
conditions  of  the  narrative,  and  give  at  last  a  fixed 
position  to  this  floating,  nn certain  locality.    In  one  of 
ais  exenrsions  in  the  wild  ragged  wilderness  east  of 
Olivet,  Dr.  Barclay  discovered  'a  delightfal,  grand, 
and  fearful  wady,'  shnt  ont  from  all  the  world  by 
rocks  and  predpioes,  which  tower  hearenward  to  'a 
rablime  height     From  the  base  of  these  flow  many 
waters  from  different  springs,  which,  being  united, 
form  a  powerfol  stream,  and  become  the  head-waters 
of  the  Wady  Kelt  of  the  desert,  the  Cherith  of  Elijah 
the  prophet  (1  Kings  17:8,  6);  'and  sorely  a  more 
sdnlrahle  place  of  sedasion  covld  nowhere  be  found. 
Bome  of  its  yawning  chasms  are  absolutely  frightAil 
to  bsbold.'    One  of  these  springs  is  a  siphon  spring, 
oeenpying  about  twelve  minutes  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 
disappearing  three  minutes,  then  gushing  ont  in  a 
voliims  sufficient  <to  drive  several  mills.'    At  the  die- 
tasM  of  a  mile  or  two  above  are  various  pools,  vary- 
ih  dtpth  'from  a  IVw  inches  to  foar  fathoms  or  more,' 
•ad  'isppUsd  by  some  half-dossn  springs  of  the  purest 


and  coldest  water,  bursting  from  rocky  crevices  at  vari- 
ous intervals.'  'Richer  land  I  have  nerer  seen  than 
is  much  of  this  charming  valley:  capable,  too,  of 
being  made  yet  richer  by  the  guano  of  goats,  moay 
large  mounds  of  which — the  accumulation  of  long  ageS 
— are  here  found.  Several  kinds  of  cattl^  were  vora- 
ciously feeding  on  the  rich  herbage  near  the  stream ; 
and  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  stream,  or  resting  at  nooa-day  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  roek  composing  the  overhanging  cliff, 
here  and  there.  The  cooing  dove  and  the  kharking 
raven  are  here  seen  in  strange  affinity.  And  many 
birds  of  many  kinds,  from  the  chirping  little  sparrow 
to  the  immense  condor-looking  vulture,  were  sweetly 
oarolling,  or  swiftly  flitting  across  the  valley,  or  se- 
curely reposing  upon  its  lofty  cliffs ;  and  the  mo»t  de- 
licious perfhme  pervaded  many  spots  la  this  beautiful 
little  Bden.  Rank  grvsee,  luxurious  reeds,  tall 
weeds,  and  shrubbery  and  trees  of  various  kinds,  eO'* 
tirely  conceal  the  stream  from  view  in  many  places  | 
forming  around  Its  pebbly  little  pools  Just  such  shady 
and  plcturetque  alcoves  and  bowers  as  classic  poets  pie- 
tore  out  for  the  haunts  of  their  naiads,sylphs,  and  fairies.' 

"'This  being  the  only  accessible  water  fbr  many 
miles,  herds  of  gatelles,  that  grase  on  the  neighboring 
hill-sides,  resort  here  in  great  numbers;  and  the 
dense  forests  of  cane-brakes  are  the  favorite  resort  of 
wild  boars,  which  abound  below.' 

"One  of  the  wadys,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this 
place,  bears  the  name  of  Salim.  Shalim,  Saleim,  Ac. ;  bn^ 
without  insisting  on  thiscoincidenoe,  or  detailing  the  au- 
thor's course  of  argument,  we  accept  his  conclusions,  and 
rest  with  him  in  an  'assured  oonvictloB  that  this  is,  in* 
deed,  no  other  than  the  Boon  assr  to  6aHai»  whsra 
John  was  baptising,  because  there  was  aaeh  watsi 
there.'"— 1>. 
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duotion  of  that  kingdom.  His  work  is  the  same 
as  that  of  John«  but  with  the  difference  that  He 
goes  among  the  people  preaching  as  he  may 
gain  a  hearing ;  the  Baptist  preached  to  those 
chiefly  who  came  out  to  him ;  John  spake  even 
of  another  who  should  come  after  him,  and  of 
himself  only  as  his  forerunner  and  herald  to 
prepare  the  wav  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  declares 
oimself  as  He  that  was  to  come,  of  whom  John 
and  all  the  prophets  spake,  confirming  the 
word  spoken  by  miracles  and  signs  from  heaven 
innumerable  and  incontrovertible. 

Galilee  was  chiefly  the  theatre  of  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord.  Here  He  was  better  known 
and  might  expect  a  more  favorable  hearing.  The 
people  were  neither  so  bigoted  in  their  supersti- 
tions nor  bitter  in  spirit  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea,  but  equally  as  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  He  separates  Himself 
finally  from  his  family  and  his  home  in  the 
mountains  at  Naiareth,  and  takes  up  his  abode 
at  Capernaum,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Qali- 
lee.  This  city  was  on  the  great  line  of  travel 
between  Gasa  and  Damascus,  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  all  the  East.  It  was  accessi- 
ble by  land  an^water,  and  a  convenient  centre 
for  his  circuits  and  missionary  tours  in  every 
direction.  The  burden  of  his  ministry  was 
everywhere  in  substance  the  same  as  that  of 
John — ^repentance  and  faith  as  a  preparation  for 
the  kingoom  of  heaven.  Multitudes  flocked 
around  Him  from  all  quarters,  attracted  by  his 
strange  doctrines  and  astonishing  miracles, 
among  which  was  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  oy  four  of  his  former  disciples,  who  had 
toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing.  From 
the  boat  of  Peter,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  He  taught  the  vast  multitude  that  pressed 
around  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  Then  di- 
recting Peter  to  put  oat  into  the  sea.  He  gave 
him  to  anderatand  that  the  multitude  of  fishes 
was  but  a  token  of  the  greater  multitudes  of 
men  whom  he  should  yet  gather  into  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven.  On  coming  to  the  shore  He  next 
called  Andrew  the  brother  of  Peter;  and  soon 
after  added  to  these  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  ilie  fisherman.  These  all  even  for- 
sook forever  their  occupations  and  their  family, 
and  became  the  constant  attendants  of  Jesus  m 
his  ministry  from  place  to  place,  partners  not 
only  of  his  daily  tons,  but  of  the  perils  to  which 
He  was  exposed  from  the  settled  malice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath,  when  He  taught  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capemanm,  and  healM  a  demoniac,  then  re- 

S airing  to  the  bouse  of  Peter,  He  restored  to 
ealth  Peter's  wife's  mother,  sick  of  a  fever. 
The  events  of  the  day,  on  being  known  abroad, 
oaused  the  people,  when  the  Sabbath  was  ended, 
to  bring  togetner  a  great  multitude  of  demo- 
niacs and  invalids  of  every  kind  to  be  healed. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee 
oar  Lord  directea  his  efforts  particularly  to  the 
common  people,  frequenting  the  largest  assem- 
blies, and  seeking  as  far  as  possible  to  win  all 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  doctrines  and  accept- 
ance of  the  truth.  But  gradually  He  sought  to 
withdraw  Himself  from  Sie  notice  of  the  public, 
•uspended   hie  miesionary  oiroaits,  attached 


Himseit  cniefly  to  bis  disciples,  and  silently 
passed  from  place  to  place,  to  sastain  and  en- 
force the  convictions  already  made,  rather  than 
to  gain  new  converts. 

Manifold  were  the  forms  of  his  instraedons : 
sometimes  in  a  protracted  disconrse  in  the  Fyna- 
gogue,  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  or  under 
the  open  heavens ;  frequently  in  brief  remarks, 
in  reply  to  some  inquiry,  or  in  a  word  fitly 
spoken  as  the  occasion  required ;  now,  in  a 
proverb  verified  in  himself,  and  now,  as  in  bib 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  an  exposition  of  hie 
doctrine,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pharisees. 
Not  nnfrequently  He  availed  Himself  of  com- 
parisons to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  silence  an 
opponent.  Oflen  He  veiled  hia  inatmctioof 
under  the  garb  of  a  parable  illaetratiTe  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  the 
multitude  failed  to  comprehend,  bat  intelligible 
to  the  more  enlightened. 

He  taught  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic promises  of  the  Jewish  Seripfeares,  and 
that  he  of  whom  John  the  Baptist  spake  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  To  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  Pi- 
late He  distinctly  declared  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  Christ  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But 
with  these  exceptions  He  revealed  not  Himself 
directly  as  the  Messiah,  seeking  rather  by  wotd 
and  deed  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  He  wu 
none  other  than  the  Saviour  that  was  to  oome.  He 
declared  Himself  not  a  son  of  man  like  any  one 
of  the  human  family,  but  in  a  sense  altogether 
peculiar  and  distinct,  Thb  Son  of  God,  and 
The  S(m  of  Man  also  in  a  sense  equally  peen- 
liar  and  distinct  He  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  them  to  whom  He  spake  as  a  man,  bat 
He  was  not  of  this  world,  He  was  with  the  Fa* 
ther  before  the  world  was,  and  after  a  little  time 
He  was  to  return  again  on  high  to  his  Father  ia 
heaven.  The  Jews  so  universally  associated 
with  the  expected  Messiah  the  idea  of  a  sove- 
rei^  who  should  reign  over  them  on  earth  ss 
their  king,  and  establish  the  throne  of  David, 
that  He  carefullv  suppressed  this  appropriate 
designation  of  Himself  and  his  office  among 
men.  They  who  truly  believed  on  Him  could 
not  fail  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  the  revelation  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  through  which  He  was  to  pass  away  to 
his  reign  on  high,  was  only  made  to  his  disciples 
at  the  latest  hour.  Not  until  then  were  they 
prepared  for  this  great  mystery  of  hia  myste- 
rioos  character. 

All  that  Jesus  said  of  Himself  was  confirmed 
by  signs  from  heaven,  and  miracles  which  He 
wrought  in  attestation  of  his  Divine  mission. 
They  distinctly  revealed  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  They  taught,  as 
nothing  else  could  teach,  forgiveness  of  sini 
and  deliverance  from  all  evils,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  by  this  same  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  By 
raising  the  dead  to  life  He  manifested  his  power 
over  death  and  the  grave ;  by  healing  them  that 
were  possessed  of  devils  he  discovered  his  power 
over  the  devil  and  his  an|||el8.  To  the  disctplei 
whom  John  sent  from  his  distant  dungeon  to 
inquire  whether  He  were  in  reality  the  Mssnsk 
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f 'whom  the  propbeto  spake.  He  simply  replied  : 
'  Go  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and 
leard  —  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf 
lear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
ho  gospel  preached  unto  them."  That  was 
inough — He  that  was  to  come  had  come.  The 
Scriptures  were  fulfilled.  The  Saviour  was  in 
heir  midst.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod  that 
aketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Most  unworthily  did  they  to  whom  Jesus 
same  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  re* 
luite  his  mission  among  them.  They  won- 
lered  at  the  miracles  which  He  wrought.  They 
iccounted  Him  a  great  prophet, — perhaps  one 
»f  the  old  prophets,  or  possibly  John  the  Bap- 
ist  raised  from  the  dead.  Few  inquired  whether 
3e  were  the  Son  of  David,  the  Christ  of  God. 
To-day  they  are  ready  to  hail  Him  as  the 
^iog  of  the  Jews.  To-morrow  they  demand 
igain  of  Him  a  sign  from  heaven.  Their  spi- 
ritual leaders,  entertaining  a  more  profound 
mpression  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  arrayed 
hemselves  in  settled  hostility  against  Him. 

At  this  stage  of  his  public  ministry  our  Lord 
shose  his  disciples,  twelve  in  number,  corre- 
iponding  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  become  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  were 
x>  hecome  the  apostles,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of 
ill  the  world,  though  beginning  their  ministra- 
tions, like  their  great  Master,  with  the  Jews. 
Peter  was  at  the  head  of  these  Apostles,  not  as 
baving  any  supremacy  or  superiority  over  them, 
but  as  the  first  disciple  and  foremost  in  seal  for 
bis  Lord.  The  twelve  met,  not  like  the  seventy, 
u  the  heralds  of  the  Lord,  but  as  his  ministers, 
representatives,  and  aids,  invested  with  like  mi- 
raculous powers  to  preach  his  gospel.  These 
He  carefully  enlightened  into  a  knowledge  of 
his  Word,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  correct 
their  misapprehensions,  and  give  them  just 
views  of  the  future  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  Lord  now  prosecuted  his  ministry  an  en- 
tire year  in  Galilee  without  intermission.  In 
the  winter  of  782  He  returned  to  Capernaum, 
thronged  by  a  vast  multitude,  for  whom  pro- 
vision coula  only  with  great  difficulty  be  made 
to  supply  their  daily  wants.  The  chief  priests 
and  scribes  here  sent  from  Jerusalem  emissa- 
ries to  watch  his  proceedings.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  those  whom  Jesus  healed  was  a  demo- 
niac, blind  and  dumb.  While  the  astonished 
assembly  exclaimed, "  Is  not  this  the  Messiah  I" 
the  emissaries  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  at 
Jerusalem,  in  their  malignant  hatred  of  Christ, 
ascribed  these  miraculous  powers  to  Satan  him- 
self, the  prince  of  devils.  This  drew  Him  into 
a  protracted  discourse,  exposing  the  absurdity 
and  malignity  of  these  blasphemers.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  Jesus  repaired  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  when,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  the  tares,  and  other  similitudes.  He 
taught  the  multitude  on  the  land,  as  He  satin  a 
ship  before  them.  Late  in  the  evening  He  dis- 
misses the  assembly,  and  in  sailing  by  night  to 
the  opposite  shore,  stills  the  raging;  of  the  wind 
on  the  sea,  heals  on  the  day  following  the  two 
demoniacs  of  the  inhospitable  Qadarenes,  and 
according  to  their  request,  returns  the  same  day 
to  Capernaum,  when  He  teaches  the  multitude 
awaiting  his  return,  heals  their  sick,  teaches 


again  in  tho  nftprnoon  by  the  sea  side,  and  he- 
comes  at  nipht  the  guest  of  Matthew,  whom  He 
had  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  to  be  his 
disciple;  whereupon  the  Pharisees  murmur  that 
He  consorts  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
the  disciples  of  John  murmur  that  He  mingles 
in  scenes  of  festivity,  when  it  became  him  and 
his  disciples  to  fast  rather,  in  view  of  the  losf 
of  this  prophet  in  Israel.  These  complaints 
are  interrupted  by  Jairos,  a  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue,  entreating  Him  in  behalf  of  his  dying 
child.  In  passing  through  the  crowd  to  this 
scene  of  sorrow,  the  woman  with  bloody  flux  is 
healed.  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  already  dead, 
is  restored  alive  to  her  parents;  then  on  leaving 
the  house  of  Jairus  two  blind  men  following 
him,  are  healed,  and  at  a  later  hour  a  dumb  de- 
moniac is  released  from  his  tormentors.  So 
unwearied,  so  unceasing  are  the  labors  of  Jesus, 
in  his  efforts  to  win  men  to  Himself.  Going 
about  doing  ^d  He  passes  over  all  Galilee, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  782,  is  ai^ain  at 
Capernaum,  attended  by  a  great  multitude  from 
all  Palestine,  who  resort  there  to  hear  the  great 
prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  to  be  healed  of  their 
maladies.  The  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restoration 
to  life  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  fall  into 
this  period  of  our  Lord's  history. 

Perceiving  how  ineffectual  were  all  his  indi- 
vidual efforts  for  the  people  through  the  coun- 
ter working  of  their  spiritual  leaders.  Jesus 
resolved  to  multiply  his  labors,  by  sending  out 
his  disciples  to  preach  and  work  miracles  in  his 
name.  In  the  absence  of  the  apostles  in  this 
tour,  John  was  beheaded  by  Herod,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Herodias.  Immediately  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  apostles,  March,  782,  Jesus,  wishing 
to  give  them  opportunity  for  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  desiring  retirement  for  meditation 
and  prayer  in  view  of  his  own  death,  of  which 
He  was  firmly  impressed  by  that  of  his  fore- 
runner and  friend,  set  sail  for  the  desert  region 
on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Beth- 
saida  Julias.^  The  multitude,  from  whom  He 
sought  to  withdraw,  soon  passed  around  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and,  in  eager  crowds,  broke  in 
upon  the  seclusion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Touched  with  compassion  for  the  enthusiastic 
throng,  He  begins  without  delay  to  instruct  them 
and  heal  their  diseases ;  and  at  even,  with  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  feeds  the  multitude 
to  the  number  of  5000.  Finding  their  wants 
relieved  in  this  distant  place,  in  this  miraculous 
manner,  the  people  unitedly  declare  Him  that 
prophet  that  should  come,  their  deliverer  and 
king,  so  universally,  so  ardently  expected.  To 
guard  his  disciples  from  the  contagion  of  this 
delusion,  Jesus  directs  them  to  embark  in  haste 
and  then  return  again  to  the  western  shore  of 
the  sea,  and  retired  Himself  apart  to  a  moun- 
tain. The  disciples,  themselves  tossed  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  by  baffling  winds  and  waves, 
labored  in  vain  through  the  night  to  bring  the 
ship  to  land,  until  Jesus  came  to  them  in  the 
^  morning  watch,  walking  on  the  sea,  and  imme- 
diately they  came  to  their  landing.  But  even 
the  disciples,  though  amased  beyond  measure 
at  these  miracles,  failed  to  comprehend  and  im- 
prove the  moral  which  they  taught^  insomuch 
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that  when  Jesus,  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
declared  Himself  to  be  the  bread  which  oometh 
down  from  heaven,  whereof  if  a  man  eat  he 
•hall  never  die,  they  were  confounded  and 
scandalised.  Many  of  his  followers,  from  this  dia- 
ooarse,  turned  back  and  went  no  more  with  him. 
This  disaffection  of  the  people  spread  so  far 
as  to  interrupt,  in  a  great  measure,  our  Lord's 

Sublio  ministration.  His  own  ministry  is  fast 
rawing  to  a  close,  and  it  only  remains  now  for 
Him  to  direct  his  efforts  chiefly  to  his  apostles, 
to  prepare  them  to  carry  forward  his  work  the 
more  successfully  as  he  ceases  from  his  labors. 
He  now  resorts  no  more  to  the  most  frequented 
places  of  public  resort,  but  shunning  the  Jewish 
population,  repairs  to  distant  )>arts,  on  the 
Dorders  of  the  land  where  the  Jewish  and  pagan 
forms  of  religion  were  commingled,  and  neither 
was  earnestly  defended.  Whether  He  went  up 
to  the  Passover  in  the  spring  of  this  Tear,  782, 
docs  not  appear.  Little  is  known  of  his  public 
life  in  the  interval  from  the  Passover  to  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles.  The  defence  of  his  disciples 
for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  his  healing  the  man  with  a  withered  hand 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  his  final  visit  to  Noiareth 
and  violent  expulsion  from  the  place,  fall  within 
this  period  of  time.  Encountering  the  more 
determined  opposition  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, our  Lord  soon  departs  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  heals  there  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrophenician  woman,  and  by  a  wide  circuit 
passes  over  into  the  region  of  Deoapolis  bevond 
the  Jordan.  Here,  by  healing  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man.  He  again  gathers  about  Him  a  great  mul- 
titude whom  He  instructs,  working  miracles  in 
their  behalf  in  restoring  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  maimed;  and  feeding  them,  to  the 
number  of  4000,  besides  women  and  children, 
with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  Oct.  12-19,  782, 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
His  own  brethren,  still  undecided  what  to  believe 
respecting  him,  urge  him  to  ^o  up  to  Jerusalem, 
ana  openly  declare  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  as  the  Messiah.  But  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  such  a  revelation  of  Himself; 
He  therefore  dismisses  them  as  though  not  in- 
tending to  go  up  to  the  feast,  and  then  privately 
follows  them  with  his  disciples.  In  the  midst 
of  the  feast,  whilst  the  multitude  are  divided  in 
nngry  discussion  respecting  the  character  of 
Jesus  and  his  doctrines,  He  presents  Himself  in 
their  midst  at  the  temple,  and  openly  vindicates 
his  right  to  teach  and  work  miracles,  and  ez- 

Slains  his  relations  to  his  Father  in  heaven, 
tut  the  people  are  only  all  the  more  divided  and 
incensed.  "  Is  not  this  the  prophet,  the  Christ  V* 
Some  only  reason  against  the  absurd  conclu- 
sion. Others  are  ready  to  lay  hands  on  Him. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  send  ofiioers  to 
arrest  Him,  who,  themselves  confounded  by  his 
discourse,  return  saying,  "  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man."  This  raises  an  angary  division  among 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  themselves,  and 
every  man  goes  to  his  own  house,  while  Jesus 
retires  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

After  the  feast  Jesus  retired  to  the  remotest 
region  of  Galilee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Csesarea 
Philippi,  where  He  might  better  prosecute  his 


great  endeavor  to  prepare  bis  aposHea  for  f!kax 
work  after  his  decease,  by  enligfateoing  il^m 
into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  medimtorial  <^ee 
and  work  on  earth.    From  Peter,  in  the  dsibc  of 
the  twelve.  He  receives  the  declaration  that  w^s> 
ever  others  may  say  of  Him.  ther  beliere  TGm 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.   Bot  thej  have 
not  yet  advanced  to  a  oomprebenmon  of  tbe 
mysteries  of  redeeming  grace  eonnected  wt& 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.    He 
distinctly  declares  to  them  bis  approadnng  death 
and  resurrection,  and  warns  them  of  the  trials 
that  awiut  them.    Six  days  after  tbia  convcifsa 
tion,  He  gives  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  his 
own  transfiguration,  a  glimpee  of  tbe  glorified 
state  of  the  righteous,  and  a  farther  revelatiGB 
of  his  death  at  Jerusalem,  of  whiefa  Moses  and 
Elias  spake,  as  they  talked  with   Him  in  the 
transfiguration.  The  next  day,  on  coining  dowa 
from  the  mount.  He  heals  ademontae,  npon  whom 
the  disciples,  in  his  absence,  had  tried  in  vaia 
their  powers ;  and  with  this  net  of  mercy  closes 
his  public  ministrations  in  Galilee.     Shunning 
all  public  demonstrations.  He  passes  prirately 
through  the  country,  confining  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  his  disciples,  to  whom  again  He  fore- 
tells his  departure  from  them.     Still  they  only 
receive  in  sorrow  the  declaration,  without  com- 
prehending its  fearful  import.    On  his  way  He 
returns  for  the  last  time  to  Capemaom«  tbe 
centre  of  his   benevolent  and  unavailing  nn^ 
sion  in  Galilee,  pays  unjust  tribute  bj  miracle 
to  avoid  offence,  teaches  bis  disciples,  under  tbe 
similitude  of  a  little  child,  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Leaving 
Galilee  at  the  time  of  the  latter   hairest  He 
would  pass  through  Samaria,  but  encountering 
the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  He  lingen 
awhile  on  their  borders,  heals  the  two  leoen 
near  one  of  their  villages,  then  turning  East- 
ward, passes  over  the  Joidan  into  the  Peraea 
beyond.  Here  He  enters  on  anew  field  of  labors, 
and  begins  at  once  to  proclaim  the  goepel  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven.    The  ensnaring  interroga- 
tions of  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  law  of  di- 
vorce, the  interview  with  the  amiable  youn^ 
ruler  whom  Jesus   loved,  the  mission   of  the 
seventy  whom  He  sent  out  as  heralds  and  roinif- 
ters  of  his  kingdom,  are  incidents  of  his  minis- 
try in  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  as  He  travelled 
slowly  through  village  and  city  on  his  way  to 
the  lower  foras  where  He  received  baptism  st 
the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist   From  this  plsce 
He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  tbe  feast  of  tbe 
Dedication,  Doc.  20, 782,  merely  to  improve  this 
final  opportunity  to  win,  if  possible,  conTerti 
from  tbe  assembly.  As  be  walked  in  Solomon'i 
temple  a  multitude  of  Jews  surrounded  Ilin, 
demanding  an  explicit  declaration  whether  He 
were  the  Messiah  or  not.    He  tells  them  of  his 
oneness  with  the  Father.    They  are  ready  to 
stone  Him.   He  appeals  to  his  works,  and  when 
in  their  rage  they  would  cast  stones  at  Him, 
escapes  out  of  their  hands  and  returns  to  bis 
former  position  near  the  Jordan,  where  for  s 
time  He  renews  his  labors  with  success.    Ce^ 
tain  Pharisees  warn  Him  of  the   dangermi 
proximity  of  Herod,  to  whom  Jesus  replies, 
**  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  oatof  Jtrs- 
salem." 
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In  March,  783  of  Rome,  and  in  the  30th  year 
r  Christ,  tie  raised  Laxnrus  to  life  after  he  had 
een  four  days  in  his  grare.  This  extraordinary 
liracle  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
ews  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  rulers  to 
ecisive  action  respecting  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
^ife.  The  Sanhedrim  convened,  and  Caiaphus, 
be  bigh  priest,  nneonsoiouflly  designated  Jesus 
«  the  real  paschal  lamb,  who  at  that  approach- 
n^  festival  should  die  for  the  people :  but  they 
trere  yet  in  doubt  how  to  accomplish  this  end, 
lecanse  of  the  people,  mnny  of  whom  believed 
n  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  counsels  of  heaven  that  lie  should 
>ecoRie  a  victim  of  popular  tumult,  or  of  the 
ecret  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  must  be  led 
la  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  be  made  an 
offering  for  the  sin  of  the  world  in  the  sight  of 
he  assembled  multitude  who  should  convene  for 
he  sacrifice  of  the  Psssover.  Our  Lord  accord- 
nfrly  withdrew  to  the  retired  village  of  Ephraim, 
i  few  miles  North  of  Jerusalem,  where  He 
ittnched  himself  exclusively  to  his  disciples. 
Prom  this  retreat  Jesus  again  went  over  the 
fordan  into  the  Pertea,  and  from  thence  joined 
limself  to  other  pi1|;rims  going  up  to  the  Pass- 
>ver.  Again,  the  third  time.  He  foretells  to  his 
lisciples.  while  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  his 
betrayal,  death,  and  resurrection  on  the  third 
day.  They  are  alarmed  and  astonished,  but, 
not  understanding  what  He  said,  quiet  their 
forebodings  in  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Under  this  delusion,  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  even  prefers  her 
nmbitious  request  in  their  behalf  for  the  chief 
posts  of  honor  under  his  reign.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  783,  He  crosses  over  the  Jordan,  heals 
the  two  blind  beggars  by  the  wayside,  near 
Jericho,  and  is  entertsined  in  that  city  by 
Zachseus,  the  rich  publican.  The  day  following, 
Friday,  March  31st,  He,  with  his  disciples, 
tarries  at  Bethany  while  the  nttendant  multitude 
of  pilgrims  pass  on  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
On  Saturday,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  while  a 
guest  of  Simon  the  leper,  with  Lazarus  and 
Martha  his  sister,  Mary  anoints  the  feet  of  the 
honored  guest  with  precious  ointment — an  act 
which  Jesus  accepts  and  explains  to  the  com- 
pany in  answer  to  the  murmurs  of  Judas  Tsca- 
riot,  as  done  beforehand  for  bis  burial.  From 
this  time,  as  at  Jericho,  Jesus  accept^  all  public 
demonstrations  of  honor,  as  a  manifestation  of 
his  royal  rights  as  King  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
evening  many  came  out  from  the  city  to  see 
both  Je^us  and  Lasarus,  whom  He  had  so  re- 
cently raised  from  the  dead,  which  so  extisperated 
the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people  that 
they  secretly  conspired  to  compass  the  death 
both  of  Jesus  and  of  Lasarus,  the  living  witness 
of  His  most  miraculous  work. 

Monday,  April  2,  a  vast  multitude,  who  had 
come  up  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  came  out 
to  Bethany  to  conduct  Jesus  into  the  city.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Jesus  makes  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  the  son  of 
David,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Zeoha- 
riah,  borne,  not  upon  a  war  dorse,  as  an  earthly 
monarch  or  military  conqueror,  but  riding 
meek  and  lowly  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass,  while 
the  attending  throng  rend  the  air  with  their 


acclamations,  shouting  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.  As  a  prevention  against  the  secret  malice 
of  his  enemies,  Jesus,  after  having  presented 
Himself  in  the  temple,  returned  the  same  night 
to  Bethany,  for  his  hour  had  not  yet  come.  On 
his  way  to  the  city  the  next  day,  Monday,  April 
3,  seeing  a  fig-tree  putting  forth  leaves,  in  token 
of  fruit,  but  bearing  none.  He  cursed  it  as  an 
emblem  of  Israel,  "  that  under  the  ancient  dia- 
pensation  bore  no  fruit,  and  now  in  the  spring 
of  the  new  year  gave  promise  of  none  for  their 
Messiah,  now  hungering  to  receive  it."  At  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  He  publicly  exercised  his 
prophetic  office,  instructing  the  people,  healing 
the  sick,  and  apiin  purifying  the  temple  of  pro- 
fanations to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  abuses 
of  the  money  changers  and  the  traffic  of  the 
tradesmen.  Late  in  the  evening  He  again  re- 
turned to  Bethany ;  and  the  next  day,  Tuesday, 
April  4,  on  his  way  to  the  city,  by  the  example 
of  the  fig-tree,  already  withered,  iHe  taught  his 
astonished  disciples  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Is- 
raelites was  already  full,  and  that  their  judg- 
ment could  linger  no  more;  teaching  them,  at 
the  same  time,  the  power  of  faith  and  of  prayer. 
In  the  temple  Jesus  vindicated  the  authority 
under  which  He  acted  and  taught  in  answer  to 
the  cavils  of  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and 
elders;  silenced  the  insidious  efforts  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  entangle  Him  in  his 
doctrines,  and  those  of  the  Sadducees  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  baffled  the  cunning 
of  the  lawyer  who  sought  to  draw  Him  into  a 
discussion  respecting  the  great  commandment, 
exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and 
Phariseej),  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the  temple 
and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  commended 
the  liberality  of  the  poor  widow  above  all  the 
offerines  of  the  rich  to  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
ple. On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  tie  retired  at 
night  to  Bethany,  He  discoursed  at  length  to  his 
disciples  of  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  the 
final  judgment,  and  his  second  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
to  them  that  af1«r  two  days  He  should  be  be- 
trayed and  delivered  to  be  crucified,  while  they 
should  be  persecuted  and  dispersed.  At  this 
same  hour  the  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  wore 
convened  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest^  deliberating  bow  they  might,  after  the 
feast,  take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him.  In 
the  midst  of  their  consultations  the  traitor  Judas 
presents  himself  a  ready  agent  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  murderous  intent.  Thus,  by 
their  cherished  malice,  they  were  to  be,  in  the 
councils  of  heaven,  the  unconscious  agents  in 
bringing  to  the  altar  the  true  Paschal  Laml>-^ 
the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  to  take  away  its  sins. 

Wednesday,  April  5,  was  passed  in  retirement 
at  Bethany  by  Jesus,  in  company  with  his  dis- 
ciples. As  in  Galilee  and  in  the  Peraea,  so  in 
Judea,  Jesus  closed  his  public  ministry  by  giv- 
ing his  latest  counsels  to  his  disciples.  To  them 
how  important,  how  sacred  these  final  counsels 
and  praters  I  To  Him  how  needful,  how  pre- 
cious this  hallowed  day  of  rest,  though  but  the 
hush  of  the  warring  elements — the  awfiil  calm 
that  precedes  the  tempest! 

Thursday,  April  6,  the  atated  day  for  oele- 
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brating  the  PaBsover,  Jenus  sends  Peter  and 
John  into  the  city  to  benpeak  an  upper  chamber, 
where  He  may  keep  thin  festival  with  his  disci- 


fer."  Then  after  the  distribution  of  the  first  cup, 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover  bpgins,  a  part  of  which 
eonnists  in  chanting  the  113-114  Pnalms.   Then 
washing  his  disciples'  feet,  as  a  significant  ex- 
pression of  that  humility  and  purity  which  be- 
comes bis  difciples,  and  discoursing  of  these 
graces,  He  partakes  with  them  of  the  Paschal 
amb«  announces  the  startling  declaration,  that 
he  who  should  presently  betray  Him  is  sitting 
at  meat  with  Him.    Thus  the  traitor  himself, 
as  if  innocent  of  the  intention,  exclaims,  with 
the  others.  Lord,  is  it  IT  is  it  I?    Then,  being 
distinctly  designated,  Judas,  under  the  disguise 
of  injured  innocence,  leaves  the  assembly  to 
execute  his  dark  design.   This  solemnity  ei\ded 
the  sacrament  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  pro- 
ceeds to  institute  the  corresponding  sacrament 
of  the  New  Testament,  sealed  also,  like  that, 
with  blood— the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  shed 
to  take  away  sin.    This  sacrament  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  Himself— and  the  means 
of  confirming  and  strengthening  his  followers 
in  all  their  conflicts  in  life.   Then,  after  singing 
the  second  part  of  the  sacramental  songs  of  the 
Passover,  Psalms  115-118,  Jesus  discourses  at 
length  of  his  immediate  death  and  return  to  his 
Father,  warns  them  that  they  will  all  desert 
Him  in   this  last  extremity,  and   appoints  a 
meeting  with  them  again  in  Galilee.     To  Peter 
He  hfld  already  foretold  his  denial  of  Him  and 


the  guidance  of  Judas,  to  arrest  thetr 
While  the  traitor  jzircs  to  his  confederates  6e 
concerted  signal  of  his  treacherous  kiaa«  Jeses 
advances  to  meet  them.     Struck  with  awe  st 
his  presence,  they  fall  prostrate  to   the  earth, 
thus  manifesting   their  own  impoteney  bcfon 
Jesus   surrenders   Himself   into   their  bands. 
The  disciples,  amased,  bewildered.  OTerwhelmed 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  ChriEt,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  bands  of 
his  enemies,  fly  from  the  scene.     Oaiaphaf,  the 
high-priest,  elated  with    the   arrest,  convenei 
hastily  at  this  unwonted  hour  the  Sanhedrim, 
to  effect  if  possible  the  trial  of  Jean  a  before  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  at  9  a.  ■»,  and 
thus  surprise  and  forestall  the  spntimentB  of  the 
fickle  multitude.    In  the  meantime  he  conaigns 
his  victim   to  the  guardianship  of  Annaa.  his 
father-in-law,    on     the    south-west     angle    of 
Mount  Zion.  To  the  impertinent  interroi^ations 
of  this  official,  Jesus  deifcns  not  to  reply :  but 
while  detained  a  prisoner  here,  Peter  and  John, 
receiving  courage  to  follow  their  Lord  afar  off, 
mingle  unobserved  with  a  crowd  of  attendanti 
around  a  fire  in  the  court  without.    Tben  Peter 
denies  his  Lord  first  to  the  damsel  that  kept 
the  door,  then  to  one  of  the  aerranta,  a  friend 
of  Mnlchus.     At  this  instant  the  cock  crows, 
and  Peter,  stricken  with  horror  at  the  denial, 
as  his  Lord  had  forewarned  him«  goes  out  into 
the  porch.    It  is  now  between  one  and  tro 
o'clock  at  night.     In  the  meantime  the  ^nbe> 
drim  had  assembled,  and  Jesus  is  broneht  be> 
fore  them  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.     The  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses  is  frivolous  and  contra- 
dictory.    Then,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 


the  eift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  and   Jesus  is  constrained  by  the  court,  in  answer  to 


bis  own  invisible  presence  with  them  until  He 
should  come  again  to  reunite  them  to  Himself. 
This  intimacy  and  identity  of  Himself  with  his 
disciples,  He  illustrntes  at  length  by  the  union 
of  the  vine  with  the  branches,  offering  up 
to  his  Father  one  finnl  prayer  in  their  behalf. 
At  some  time  aft(»r  midni^rlit  He  dismisses  the 
assembly.  April  7th,  783  of  Rome,  and  the  thir- 
tieth of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  date 
of  the  Christian  ern. 

From  the  chamber  of  the  last  supper  Jesus 
repairs  to  the  garden  of  Guthsemane,  beyond 
the  Kedron,  in  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat.   Here 
in  his  agony  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  taking 
with  Him  three  of  his  most  trusty  disciples, 
into  the  deepest  seclusion  of  Qethsemane.  He 
falls  prostrate  upon  the  earth  and  prays.    Three 
times  He  repeats  the  same  prayer,  nnd  returning 
as  often  to  the  three  disciples,  finds  them  in 
weariness  and  sorrow,  fast  asleep.    In  this  hour 
of  his  nbandonment  by  the  Father,  and  of  the 
onset  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  an  angel  ap- 
pears unto  Him,  strengthening  Him.     But  as 
the  traitor  approaches.  He  arouses  his  disciples, 
that  they  may  be  witnesses  of  his  voluntary 
surrender  to  his  enemies.    The  Sanhedrim,  re- 
ceiving from  Judas  the  proposal  to  betray  his 
Master,   readily  risk  the  tumult  which   they 
feared,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  they 
had  sought  so  long,  to  lay  their  hands  on  Jesus. 
Assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  Roman  cohorts 
from  the  tower  of  Antonia,  the  servants  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  now  come,  under 


the  inquiry,  to  declare  Himself  tbe   Messiah, 
upon  which   they  pronounce  Him  worthy  of 
death,  as  a  blasphemer  asainst  God,  and  resolvs 
to  submit  their  decision  to  the  Roman  goTemor. 
who  alone  has  power  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death.     It  was  in  accordance  with  the  d^tte'rmi- 
nate  counsel  of  God,  that  Jesns,  the  Mediator 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  should  suffer  the  death 
of  the  cross  as  a  spectacle  to  tbe  world.    At 
this  stage  of  the  trial,  Peter  the  second  time 
denies  his  Lord,  first  to  a  damsel  present  at  the 
door,  then  before  the  bystanders,  who  recofriife 
him,  by  his  pnivisional  dialect,  as  a  Galileaa 
and  a  disciple  of  Jesus.     At  this  instant,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock,  the  cock  crows,  the  meek, 
reproving  glance  of  Jesus,  before  the  trtbnnsl 
of  Pilate,  falls  upon  his  faltering  disciple,  jast 
now  so  confident,  so  courageous.     That  look 
overwhelms  in  sorrow  this  frail  and  fallen  dis- 
ciple,    lie  goes  out  and  weeps — and  weeps  bit- 
terly.   Judas  the  traitor  also  relents,  but  hiii 
repentance  comes  too  late,  his  protestations  of 
the  innocence  of  the  victim  of  his  betrayal  are 
rejected  with  scorn  and  ccmtempt  by  the  coun- 
cil, and,  frantic  with  remorse,  without  the  soft 
relentings  of  (codly  contrition,  he  goes  away  and 
banjirs  himself,  vainly  seeking  relief  in  deatb 
itself  from  the  consciousness  of  the  innocent 
blood  he  has  betrayed. 

About  9  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  brooglit 
before  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate,  perhaps  tt 
the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  on  the  south  oi 
Mount  Zton,  the  whole  council  of  the  Sanbedrio 
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fcftnding  without,  leat  tbev  should  be  defiled  by 
Dtering  the  court  of  this  foreign  prince.  When 
trcKsed  by  Pilate  for    a    Rpecifio  accusation 
kgainst  the  prisoner,  from  which  they  sought 
n  vain  to  excuse  themselves,  knowing  that  the 
ihnrge  of  blasphemy,  of  which  they  had  found 
lim  guilty,  wae  of  no  consideration  with  Pilate, 
hey  represented  him  to  be  a  disturber  of  the 
)ublio  peace,  claiming  to  be  Himself  the  King 
)f  the  Jews,  and  diverting  the  tribute  from 
^sesar.    In  answer  to  the  interrogations  of  Pi- 
ate,  Jesus  admits  the  charge,  but  with  such 
izplanations  as  conYinced  Pilate  that  He  was  at 
nost  but  a  harmless  enthusiast,  and  that  it  was 
>n  the  part  of  the  Jews  amalicious  persecution 
)f  an  innocent  captive.    £ut  they  allege  that 
lie  has  been  a  seditious  disturber  of  the  peace 
n  Galilee.    This  suggests  to  Pilate  an  ezpe- 
iient  to  relieve  himself  from  this  unwelcome 
trial  by  sending  Jesus  to  Herod,  now  in  attend- 
iince  at  the  feasts,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  Gali- 
lee.     Herod,  finding  nothing  either  satisfac- 
tory or  suspicious  in  Jesus,  sends  Him  back  to 
Pilate,  who  is  disturbed  and  troubled  by  a  mes- 
sage from  his  wife,  at  this  instant  received, 
charging  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
just  person.    Twice  he  declares  that  he  finds 
no  fault  in  the  object  of  their  persecutions. 
Thrice  he  proposes  to  them  to  consent  to  his  re- 
lease.    To  appease  their  malice,  he  subjects 
their  victim  to  the  torture  of  the  scourge,  and 
appeals  both  to  their  sympathy  and  their  gene- 
rosity to  consent  to  the  discharge  of  their  pris- 
oner, according  to  an  established  custom  of  re- 
leasing an  offender  at  the  time  of  the  feast. 
But  only  the  more  exasperated  they  exclaim : 
*'  Not  this  man,  but  Barn bbas,''  a  notorious  cul- 
prit, in  prison  for  sedition  and  murder.    Pilate, 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  charge  of  the 
Jews,  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  God, 
and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  harmlessness 
of  this  mysterious  character,  makes  a  final  but 
ineffectual  effort  to  relieve  himself,  and  save  the 
life  of  this  innocent  victim  of  the  jealousy,  rage, 
and  fanaticism  of  the  Jews.     But.  seeing  that 
they  would  not  be  appeased,  and  might  carry 
their  complaints  against  himself  up  to  the  ca- 
pricious, jealous  tyrant  at  Rome,  under  whom 
be  holds  his  office,  Pilate  washes  his  hnnds  in 
protestatitin  of  his  own  innocenco,  and  gives 
bis  reluctant  consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  the 
reputed  King  of  the  Jews,  the  Son  of  God.    "  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  man,  see 
ye  to  it.    His  blood  bo  on  us  nnd  our  children." 
An  imprecation  soon  fearfully  fulfilled   upon 
them. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice,  Jesus,  the  sacrificial  Lamb 
ofthe  covenant,  is  led  as  alsmb  to  the  slaughter, 
without  the  city,  bearing  the  cross  upon  which 
He  is  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  but 
sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  the  cross,  a 
stranger  from  the  city  of  Cyrene,  on  the  oosst 
of  Libya,  in  Africa,  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
scene,  is  compelled  to  carry  the  cross.  Refusing 
the  stupefying  draught  usually  Administered  to 
blunt  the  pangs  of  this  dreadful  death.  He 
Dears  our  sins  upon  the  cross,  suffering  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  reconcile  us  unto 
God ;  the  soldiers,  the  executioners  of  the  suf- 


ferer, dividing  among  themselves  his  garments, 
the  poor  perquisites  of  their  dreadful  office.  The 
chief  priests  are  standing  by,  and  join  with  the 
careless  crowd,  nnd  they  that  are  passing  by 
^oin  in  their  mockery  and  railing  of  His  suffer- 
ings. From  12  to  3  o'clock,  p.  if.,  the  hour  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,  the  heavens  are  shrouded 
in  darkness,  as  if  to  hide  from  the  aveneing 
eye  of  God  this  scene  of  guilt  and  woe.  Then 
at  this  hour  ofthe  evenine  sacrifice  Jesus  cries 
with  a  loud  voice,  bows  his  head,  and  gives  up 
the  ghost.  Man,  for  whom  He  dies,  has  no 
apprehension,  but  all  nature  eives  deep  signs  of 
woe.  The  earth  quakes.  The  rocks  are  renL 
The  veil  of  the  temple,  which  shrouded  the  holy 
of  holies,  is  rent  asunder ;  and  the  eepulchres 
of  the  dead  are  thrown  open. 

During  these  six  hours,  from  9  a.  v.  to  3 
p.  M.,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, while  the  Redeemer  of  men  hung  upon  the 
cross,   in    slow  anguish    expiring    under  the 
mighty  burden  of  our  sins,  and  the  hidings  of 
his  Father's  countenance,  few  were  the  words 
He  spoke.    On  his  way  to  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion, to  the  women  who  followed  Him  with 
emotions,  so  unlike  those  of  the  railing  multi- 
tude,  and  weeping  as   they  went.   He  said: 
**  Daughters  of  Jerusalpm,  weep   not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children," 
warning  them  of  the  approaching  judgments 
which  were  about  to  fall  on  the  devoted  city  and  ' 
its  inhabitants.     When  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
under  the  first  experience  of  that  dreadful  tor- 
ture. He  exclaimed :  **  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."    To  the  impeni- 
tent malefactor  on  the  crofts  at  his  side,  who 
sought  a  remembrance  of  himself.  He  said: 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
While  several  women  of  Galilee  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance, spectators  of  the  scene.  Mnry.  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  with  Mary,  the  wife  of'Cleophas,  or 
Klophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  draws  near  the 
cross,  in  compsny  with  John.    Then  Jesus,  be- 
holding his  mother,  commends  her  to  the  filial 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple.    This  was  his 
third  utterance  on  the  cross.    Then  in  the  last 
extremity  of  anguish,  while  the  heavens  were 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  all  nature  gave  siirns 
of  woe  and  of  wrath  divine,  while  the  railing 
multitude  stand  in  mute  amazement,  as  if  death- 
struck  themselves,  Jesus  exclaims :  *'  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me."     Aeain« 
immediately  upon  this  complaint,  He  exclaims: 
**I  thirst,"   That  exclamation  moves  one  of  the 
attendants  to  apply  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sufferer 
a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar.     Again,  on  re* 
fusing  the  vinegar,  He  says:  "It  is  finished." 
These  propitiatory  sufferings  for  the  redemption 
of  lost  men  are  ended  now.     "The  cup  which 
my  Father  giveth  me  to  drink,  have  I  not  drunk 
it.    It  is  enough.    It  is  fiimshed."    Then  cry- 
ing with  a  loud  voice:  "Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  Spirit,"  He  bowed  his  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.     These  seven  utterances 
comprenend  all  that  remains  on  record  of  the 
last  words  of  the  dying  Redeemer  during  his 
agony  on  the  cross. 

To  hasten  the  work  of  death,  that  the  bodies 
might  be  taken  down  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
the  legs  ofthe  surviving  malefactors  are  broken. 
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and  death  relieTes  them  of  their  pangs.  The 
hody  of  Jesus  is  pierced  with  a  lance  to  ensure 
his  certain  death,  and  blood  and  water  flow  forth* 
indicating  that  a  suffusion  of  the  heart  has 
accomplished  its  work.  The  body  is  delivered 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  an  honorable  counsel- 
lor of  tiie  Sanhedrim,  and  a  secret  disciple  of 
ChriHt,  who,  in  company  with  Nicodemus,  de- 

Eosits  it  in  a  new  sepulchre  in  a  garden  near 
y,  guarding  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  by  a 
great  stone  rolled  against  it.  Several  of  the 
women,  among  whom  were  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Klophas,  lingering  at  the 
cross,  were  also  witnesses  of  this  disposal  of  the 
body  of  Jesus.  The  day  following,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  was  spent  by  the  disciples  of  Je* 
BUS  in  silent  sorrow  and  aespair.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  was  sealed  with  the  signet 
of  the  government,  and  a  Roman  guard  set  to  bar 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  body. 

The  women,  latest  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at 
the  sepulchre,  ignorant  of  these  precautions  of 
the  government,  had  made  preparations  for 
embalming  the  body,  as  the  lant  office  of  affec- 
tion for  their  Lord ;  and  Mary  Magdalene 
coming  to  the  sepulchre  at  the  faintest  dawn  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  finds  the  stone  rolled 
away ;  and  supposing  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
bad  taken  away  her  Lord,  returns  and  reports 
to  Peter  and  John  the  sepulchre  opened  and 
body  removed.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
women,  the  wife  of  Klophas,  Salome,  the  wife 
of  Zebedee,  and  Joanna,  find  at  the  sepulchre 
an  angel,  who  announces  to  them  that  Jesus 
whom  they  seek  has  arisen  from  the  dead,  as 
He  had  foretold  in  Galilee,  and  directs  them  tu 
signify  to  Peter  and  the  disciples,  that  tbo  Lord 
would  reveal  Himself  to  them  there  according 
to  his  word.  These  now  return  and  announce 
to  the  other  disciples  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard  at  the  sepulchre :  but  the  disciples  them* 
selves,  in  their  deep  dejection  and  despair,  re- 
ceive these  reports  of  the  women  as  idle  tales, 
and  believe  not.  Peter  and  John,  however,  at 
the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  hasten  to  the 
tomb,  and,  amazed  and  distressed  at  finding  it 
open  and  empty,  turn  back  again  into  the  town, 
while  Mary  Magdalene  still  lingers  behind  at 
the  place  where  last  she  had  seen  the  body  of 
her  Lord  deposited.  Here  she  first  beholds  two 
angels  in  the  tomb  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain,  and  then,  Jesus  Himself  standing  before 
her,  whom  she  supposes  to  be  the  gardener. 
Jesus  saith  to  her,  Mary  I  and  instantly  recog- 
nising her  Lord,  she  would  have  fallen  at  his 
feet  in  joyful  adoration.  But  Jesus  charging 
her  not  to  linger  in  any  act  of  devotion,  because 
He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  his  Father,  directs 
her  also  to  inform  his  disciples  of  his  appointed 
meeting  with  them  in  Galilee.  Respecting  her 
report  thej^  remain  as  unmoved  and  incredulous 
OS  by  the  intelligence  and  message  of  the  other 
women.  It  seems  good  therefore  to  the  Lord 
Himself  personally  to  assure  his  disciples  of  his 
actual  resurrection,  to  reassure  their  faith  and 
encourage  them  to  collect  his  scattered  followers 
for  the  revelation  of  Himself  to  them  in  Galilee. 
To  Peter,  firnt  of  nil,  he  reveals  Himself  in  the 
course  of  that  same  day,  to  assure  that  fallen 


disciple  of  hia  forgiveness;  next,  in  the 
noon,  to  Cleopaa  and  another  diacipk,  aht  §■ 
their  way  to  Emmaus.    Theae  immediafedj  «»- 
turn  and  report  to  the  ten,  who  h«d  aaaes&M 
in  secret,  for  fear  of  the  Jewv,  bnw  their  Lori 
had  appeared  unto  them ;  and  tfaej,  in  tnrs, 
relate  to  Clenpas  and  his  coinpaniona  tlie^ 
pearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter.     At  the  saa«  tisse 
the  Lord  Himself  suddenly  appears  in  the  midul 
of  them  to  soothe  their  spirits,  qoiet  their  fears^ 
and  quicken  their  faith.     He  show*  tbeoi  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  eats  in  their  preaenee,  and 
when  they  have  become  sufficiently  eompeevd, 
reveals  unto  them  the  Scriptures  falfilled  by  hit 
death  and  resurrection,  and  imparfct*  onto  thera 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Still  the  disci  plea  oontinoe  at 
Jerusalem  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  Thonijus  who 
was  not  present  when  Jesus  reyeal<*d  Himself 
to  them,  might  be  convinced  of  hia  remirreeti^m. 
— On  the  next  Lord's  day,  Jesai*  again  appears 
to  the  eleven,  and  compels  even  Thomas  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  Lord  and  his  Qnd.     The 
disciples  now  return  into  Galilee,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  their  customary  occupations  lor 
support,  await  the  appointed  appearing  of  their 
Lord.    By  the  sea  of  Tiberiaa  Jeaoa  first  re- 
vealed Himself  to  seven  of  his  disciples,  asd 
again  reinstated  Peter  as  his  apostle,  and  fore- 
told his  future  martyrdom.     At  another  tiae 
He  appeared  on  some  unknown  moantajB  ia 
Galilee  to  more  than  five  hundred,  and  icave  te 
them  his  great  commission  to  go  and  preaob  his 
gospel  to  all  nations,  giving  pmmise  of  hie  pr^ 
sence  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.    The 
apostles  again  go  from  this  mountain  to  Jerv- 
salem,  where   on   several  occasions  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  them.    On  Thursday,  May  18ch,  He 
led  them  .forth  as  far  as  Bethany,  then  tarniog 
up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
above  Bethany,  and  there  giving  to  them  bis 
final  counsels,  and  charging  them  to  remain  at 
Jerusalem  until  they  should  receive  the  requifsits 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  witnesses  onto 
Him  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  Sama- 
ria, but  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  enrth.  He 
lifts  up  his  hands  and  prays ;  and  as  he  prays 
he  is  parted  from  them   and  carried  op  into 
heaven,  and  a  cloud  receives  him  oat  of  their 
sight,  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  until,  in  the 
general  judgment,  He  shall  so  come  again  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  when  every  eye  shall  see 
Him,  and  they  also  that  pierced  itiro  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him. 

Chronology  of  the  Christian  JBra, — ^To  dete^ 
mine  the  date  of  our  Lord's  advent  on  earth, 
we  must  first  recur  to  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  which  occurred  in  the  fore  part  of  April, 
in  the  year  750  of  Roma  (see  Art.  Herod),  and 
four  years  before  the  customary  date  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
of  this  year,  Herod  took  his  final  departure 
from  Jerusalem.  The  child  Jeaus  was  pre- 
sented at  the  temple  40  days  aAer  hia  birth, 
and  at  a  period  subsequent  to  this  was  sought 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  east  while  Herod  was 
yet  at  Jerusalem.  These  data  refer  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  Jan., 
750.  The  building  c#f  the  temple  affords  an- 
other date  by  which  to  settle  our  proposed 
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onolof^.  This  restoration  of  the  temple 
upied  the  space  of  46  years  (John  2 :  20)  from 
9  passoTer ;  but  Herod  began  this  work  in 
18th  year  of  his  reign  (Jos.  Antt.,  XV.,  11, 5, 
between  April  734  and  735.  This  passover 
trefure  falls  m  the  year  780.  Dedncting  from 
s  period  the  brief  visit  of  oar  Lord  at  Ca- 
rnaum,  mentioned  above,  the  time  oeonpied 
going  there  from  Cana,  from  the  Jordan  to 
.na,  together  with  the  40  days  of  the  tempta- 
»n  after  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  we  reduce 
e  date  of  his  baptism  to  the  beginning  of 
kn.,  780,  or  the  last  of  Dec.,  779.  At  this 
ne  Jesus  was  about  30  years  of  age  (Lake 
:  23).  This  refers  his  birth  back  t4)  the  same 
aaon  of  the  year,  750  or  749.  The  order  of 
le  clattsea  of  the  priests  suggests  another  mode 
r  computation  less  reliable  than  the  preceding. 


certainty,  but  with  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  Rome  749,  instead  of  the  common 
ssra  752  or  753.  The  traditions  of  the  Church 
are  of  no  authority,  for  they  are  not  agreed 
either  in  regard  to  the  year,  the  month,  or  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  advent.  Neither  does  it  ap* 
pear  when  the  decree  of  Csssar  went  forth ;  we 
only  know  that  the  actual  assessment  was  made 
under  the  administration  of  Cyreneas,  some 
years  later,  in  759,  according  to  Josephus's 
Antiquities,  XVIII.,  1,  1. 

Duration  of  our  Lord**  Puhlie  MiniMtry, — 
According  to  the  data  given  above,  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  occurred  about  the  c1(»se  of  the  year 
779,  or  beginning  of  the  year  following.  The 
15th  year  of  Tiberius  (Luke  3:1)  must  be 
computated  either  from  Jan.  Ist,  779-80,  of  the 


achariaa  belonged  to  the  class  Abia,  the  eight    Roman  year,  or  from  the  ftr^t  of  Nisan,  March 
f  the  twenty-four  into  which  the  priests  were    or  April,  779-80,  of  the  Jewish  year.    In  Deo 


ivided  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.     His 
oorse  at  the  temple  occurred  15  monthe  before 
be  birth  of  Jesus,  that  is,  in  the  year  748. 
lis  course  in  this  year  required  him  to  be  at 
he  temple  from  the  17th  to  the  23d  of  April, 
ind  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  of  Oct. ;  but  in  the 
winter  the  shepherds  would  not  be  in  the  fields 
irith  their  flocks  by  night.   The  Talmud  informs 
118,  that  the  flocks,  about  the  first  of  Nov.,  at  the 
sommencement  of  the  winter  rains,were  gathered 
to  their  stalls.    Assuming,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, ^that  Zacharias  was  at  the  temple  in 
April,  748,  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  we 
find  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  fall  in  the 
month  of  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  and  that  of 
Jesus  in  about  the  month  of  June  following, 
749.     Astronomy  is  also  brought  under  con- 
tribution to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  appropriate  date  of  the 
Christian  asra.    The  wise  men  of  the  east,  as 
astrologers,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  confident 
expectition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  nor  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews  that  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign  of  Fifihes  in  the 
Zodiac  should  precede  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  it 
did  that  of  Moses,  by  three  years.   Now  Kepler 
has  shown  that  such  a  conjunction  of  those 
planets  actually  occurred  in  the  year  747,  and 
again  in  748,  in   connection  with   the  planet 
Mars.    This  remarkable  conjunction  drew  the 
attention  of  these  astrologers  strongly  to  the 
more  wonderful  event  which  the  Jewish  nation 
were   earnestly  expecting.    The    appearance, 
therefore,  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  heavens, 
the  star  of  the  Messiah  appearing  in  the  heavens, 
they  at  once  received  it  as  an  indication  of  the 
advent  of  the  expected  King  of  the  Jpws,  and 
OS  soon  IIS  possible  they  proceed  to  Judsea  to  do 
homage  to  him  that  was  born  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  destined   to  become  the  King  of 
nations.    Taking,  therefore,   these  statements 
of  these  wiflc  men  respecting  the  appearing  of 
the  star,  and  adding  two  years  or  less,  we  find 
that  the  birth  of  Christ  must  fall  within  the 
year  749,  or  earlier  than  750;  but  as  stated 
above  it  would  not  have  occurred  antecedent  to 
that  Fame  year.  749  (Compare  Luke  3 :  23  with 
John  2 :  20).  From  all  these  considerations  the 
ooncloiiion  is,  not  indeed  with  mathematical 


of  this  year,  when  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee 
(John  4:  3),  John  the  Baptist  was  living,  and 
Jesus  had  not  begun  his  own  ministry  when  He 
took  op  that  of  John ;  but  at  the  Passover  men- 
tioned by  John  (6 :  4).  Jesus  was  fully  engaged 
in  his  ministerial  work.   John  the  Baptist,  after 
having  been  confined  for  some  time  in  prison, 
had  just  been  beheaded.     His  imprisonment, 
therefore,  from  which  we  date  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  must  have  occurred  some  aix  months 
previous  to  this  event.   Now  in  Dec  780.  Jesus 
was  in  retirement  at  Nazareth.     His  entrance 
on  his  ministry  at  the  imprisonment  of  John 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  this  date,  and 
may  with  confidence  be  dated  from  near  the 
term  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  year 
following,  Oct.,  781.     About  the  time  of^'^the 
Passover,  March  or  April,  782,  John  was  be- 
headed.   The  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  7  : 1) 
and  of  Dedication  (John  10:22)  fall  within 
this  year ;  and  at  the  Passover  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, April.  783,  our  Lord's   ministry  was 
ended  on  the  crofs.     The  public  ministry  of 
Christ  in  Galilee  must  therefore  have  continued 
but  about  one  year,  from  the  autumn  of  781  to 
that  of  782,  when  He  parsed  over  into  the  Perasa, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry  comprised  about  one 
year  and  a  half. 

Date  of  our  Lord^a  Death,  —  The  death  of 
John  the  Baptist  occurred  before  the  Passover, 
782.  Two  passovers  are  mentioned  subsequent 
to  John's  death  (John  6 : 4  and  12: 1 ;  13  : 1). 
His  death  therefore  occurred  at  the  period  of 
the  Passover  of  the  year  783,  on  the  15th  of 
the  month  Nisan,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Wieseler,  on  Friday  the  7th  of  April. 
Astronomers  have  shown,  by  careful  computa- 
tion, that  the  darkness  attending  the  crucifixion 
occurred  at  the  full  moon,  and  accordingly 
could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

The  Kindred  of  Christ.  —  The  genealogical 
tables  of  Matthew  and  Luke  both  give  the 
lineage,  not  of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph.  Our  pre- 
sent inquiry  must  be  limited  to  the  brethren  of 
Jesus.  These  are  said  to  be  James.  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  13  :  55;  Mark  6 :  3). 
Were  these  then  in  reality  brothers  of  Jesus  ? 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  depends  on  the 
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2a68tion  of  the  relation  of  James,  the  son  of 
Jpheas,  to  that  James  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  surnaroed  the  Just^ 
and  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  denominated  the 
brother  of  Jesut.  For  reasons  which  cannot 
here  be  adduced,  we  helieTe  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  James,  therefore,  the  son  of  Alpbeus, 
a  brother  of  Joseph,  was  in  reality  the  cousin 
of  Jesus,  as  were  also  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas, 
known  by  the  names  of  Lebbseus  and  Thad- 
deus.  The  mother  of  these  couRins  of  Jesus 
was  Mary,  the  wife  of  Klophas  (Matt.  27 :  56 ; 
Mark  15 :  40, 47 ;  16 : 1).  The  mother  of  these 
four  sons  was  Mary,  a  sister  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  bearing  the  same  name  (John  19 :  25), 
as  was  Tery  common  with  the  Jews.  They  were 
accordingly  the  cousins  of  Jesus,  on  the  part 
both  of  their  father  and  their  mother.  Is  it 
not  then  a  reasonable  supposition  that  Joseph, 
after  the  deoease  of  his  brother  Alpheus  or 
Klophas,  may  have  received  the  widow,  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  with  her  children,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, into  his  own  family ;  and  that  thus,  from 
this  circumstance  they  may,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country,  have  been  denominated 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  Lord?  But  there 
are  writers  of  the  highest  authority  who  main- 
tain that  these  four  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  brothers,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of 
Jesus,  and  that  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was 
his  cousin.  The  traditions  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject  are  contradictory  and  unreliable. 
Whether  other  children,  aner  the  birth  of 
Christ,  were  bom  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  does  not 
indeed  appear ;  but  we  rest  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Apostle  James,  surnamed  the  Just^  the 
head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  author 
of  the  epistle  bearing  his  name,  and  the  apostles 
called  also  Lebbssus  and  Thaddeus,  author  of 
the  epistle  of  Jude,  and  Simon,  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Joses, 
were  all  the  sons  of  Alpheus,  the  brother  of 
Joseph.  Their  mother  was  also  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  They  probably 
lived  with  Jesus,  in  the  family  of  Joseph,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  in  the  current 
phraseology  of  the  time  wore  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  brothers  of  our  Lord. 

LicHTBNSTiiN. — Dr,  CoUman, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Godman, — ^The  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  is  that  the  Son  of  Qod  "was  made 
flesh,"  or  '*  became  man,"  and  Justin  and  the 
Alexandrians,  especially  Origen,  having  ascribed 
to  him  both  the  ay^pwfcori;;  and  the  >fOf i^c,  it  was 
easy  to  include  the  two  definitions  in  the  term 
Qodman,  ^avdpo;,  ^aydpuno^.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  very  early.  The  Monothelites 
first  borrowed  it  from  the  Pseudodionys. 
Areop.  ep.  4,  ad  Cajum,  and  made  use  of 
it  sneeringly  in  controversy;  whilst  the  sub- 
stantive ^dr^pciftoi  only  occurs  sporadically  and 
occasionally  in  the  Greek  patristic,  and  among 
the  Latins  there  is  no  corresponding  expression 
at  all.  So  also  in  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  term  *'  Qodman"  is  seldom  met  with. 
It  is  only  in  modem  speculative  theology  that 
it  is  introduced  in  various  senses  and  fbr  dif- 
ferent purposes,  in  imitation  of  the  Klopstock 
poetry.  Although  a  vox  dypo^,  and  an  ex- 
pression also  admitting  of  difierent  interpreta- 


tions, it  is  still,  as  a  specification  of  one  p^t^g 
in  two  natures  very  convenient  and  proper.  We 
must  only  be  careful  in  explaining  it.  Tke 
word  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  definitsM. 
It  rather  directs  to  the  multitude  of  diffipr^ 
dogmatic  definitions  of  the  person  of  Chriss, 
which  have  obtained  scientific  aatbority  aad 
currency  in  the  Church,  and  wbieh  require 
further  explanation. 

The  term  "Godman"  predicated  of  Chri9t 
expresses  of  itself  nothing  more  than  that  he  is 
both  God  and  man  —  that  the  ^ot^gf  as  well  as 
the  ay^puKorijf,  belongs  to  him.  Bat  in  what 
way  these  two  predicates,  apparently  contradic- 
tory, belong  to  the  same  Godman,  and  how  the 
divinity  is  related  to  the  humunitj,  is  not  sees. 
Our  business  accordingly  will  be  to  show  first: 
the  truth  of  the  judgment  contained  in  the  word 
"  Godman"  that  Christ  is  God  and  alao  man  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  explain  8criptarallj»  dogmati- 
cally, and  symbolically,  the  coexistence  of  theae 
two  predicates. 

That  Christ  was  traly  man  in  opposition  to 
Docetic  Gnosticism,  was  most  clearly  proven  by 
the  Church  fathers.    The  expression  **aon  of 
man"  which  he  applies  to  himjielf  is  not  ccm- 
clusive,  for  he  uses  it  rather  in  the  sense  of 
Dan.  7 :  13,  to  show  that  he  was    come  from 
heaven.    But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evangelical 
history  is,  that  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesoa  were 
purely  human.    The  Scriptures  do  not  smy  that 
he  was  omniscient  already  in  the  cradle,  but 
that  he  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature.   They 
do  not  say,  with  the  Monothelites,  that  he  de- 
termined  by   his  world-governing  volition  to 
leara  how  hunger  and  fatigue  and  pain  would 
feel,  and  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  hia 
humanity  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  speak  (^ 
him  as  truly  man,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities 
incident  to  the  natural  life  of  man.     His  psy- 
chological life  was  also  purely  human ;  he  ex- 
perienced sorrow  and  joy,  pain  and  pleasure ; 
ne  wept  at  the  grave  of  a  friend. 

But  this  man  says  of  himself  that  he  is  God^ 
and  the  Scriptures  testify  the  same.     To  the 
Viri^in  Mary  he  was  announced  as  the  son  of 
David  (who,  according  to  2  Saml.  7 :  19 ;  Ps. 
110;  and  Is.  7,  was  the  Lord  God  himself,  the 
vtof  v^tov,  Luke  1 :  32).     He  was  not  beffotien^ 
but  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was 
born  as  man.    This  pre-existence  of  Christ  is 
taught  John  1 : 1,  £c.     It  has  been  attempted 
to  interpret  this  passage  differently,  and  to  maks 
6  Xoyo$    mean  6  Tuoyos  tw  t^ayy^iuoUf  o  Xoyof  if 
ifxoveattt  which  would  be  to  say :  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  gospel  preached ;"  or,  '*  in  the 
beginning  was  the  incarnate  Jesus,  whom  we 
preach ;"  and  all  that  follows  would  then  refer 
exclusively  to  the  incarnate  one  as  such.    Bat 
this  interpretation  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
futed.    As  the  way  was  historically  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  so  it  was 
prepared  also  for  the  apostolio  doctrine  concern- 
ing it,  by  terms  and  ideas  already  in  use  to  pve 
it  expression.    Thus  John,  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  hnd  already  taken  up  and  applied  the 
idea  of  n^n^l  nO'0»  ^^\  indeed  as  under- 
stood by  Phi  In,  but  as  it  obtained  in  the  Jewish 
theology  of  the  Targum.     "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word ;"  and  '*  in  the  beginning"  it  km 
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be  word  of  God,  not  to  the  oreatare,  bat  to  God 
liiDself  (so*  0  Xoyoi  tjv  ttpo^  toy  >f6r  and  emphati- 
ally  repeated:  ovfo$  tp  a^xi  icpof  tw  >f6y).  As 
he  thought  expresses  it8eu  in  a  word,  and  the 
rord  is  identical  with  and  correpponds  to  the 
bought,  and  yet  is  distinguishable  from  and 
ndependent  of  and  objective  to  it,  so  the  nature 
^f  God  is  expressed  and  made  objective  in  the 
j»yoi,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  himself 
id  extra  to  the  creature,  but  at  first,  iv  dpxj, 
Jiat  God  might  be  objective  to  himself,  and  as 
L  self-speaking  and  self-existing  divine  word 
night  speak  to  God.  Thus  this  dpz'i  i^  ^^^  ^ 
in  Gen.  1 : 1,  the  beginnin^j  of  time,  but  it  is 
eternity,  the  beginning,  which  is  the  basis  of 
ill  time. — By  this  x6yo$,  God  made  the  creature, 
ind  reveals  himself  to  the  creature,  and  this 
ioyo$  was  made  flesh  in  Jesus,  t.  e.  became  man. 

The  Baptist  accordingly  announced  Christ, 
not  simply  as  the  servant  of  God,  promised  Is. 
10,  but  as  OMd^ev  tpx^f^^^  (John  3 :  31^,  and 
Jesus  also  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God.  At 
first  he  only  speaks  of  the  Father  relative  to 
himself,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  as 
the  representative  of  mankind  to  God,  and  as 
the  plenipotentiary  and  representative  of  God 
to  mankind  (high-priest  and  apostle),  and  only 
in  V.  26  mysteriously  alludes  to  his  eternal  son- 
ship.  It  was  at  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles 
that  he  first  openly  asserted  his  eternal  divinity 
(John  8  :  38),  and  afterwards  (John  10 :  30)  at 
the  feast  of  dedication.  From  these  passages, 
we  may  learn  how  the  expression  **  Son  of  God," 
as  used  by  Jesus,  was  understood  by  the  Jews. 
They  understood  it  in  a  metaphysical  sense, 
and  considered  it  blasphemy.  If  they  had  mis- 
taken his  meaning,  Jesus  would  have  Ci>rrected 
them ;  but  he  admitted  their  interpretation,  and 
subsequently  assented  to  it  before  the  high-priest 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath.  He  was 
often  greeted  as  the  Messiah  by  the  people,  and 
no  one  took  offence,  but  to  speak  of  himself  as 
the  Son  of  God  was  regarded  as  awfully  pro- 
fane, a  clear  proof  that  it  was  more  tnan 
synonymous  with  "  Messias,"  and  implied  more 
than  a  mere  resemblance,  or  divine  approba- 
tion. The  word  son  implies  a  genating  activity. 
Elisha  was  called  the  son  of  Elijah,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  resemblance  to  him,  but  because 
he  became  what  he  was  by  means  of  Elijah ; 
and  the  New  Test,  believers  are  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  because  they  are  born  of  the 
Spirit  Christ  could  be  called  a  son  of  God,  in- 
asmuch as  God  delivered  him  from  the  birth 
throes  of  death  in  raising  him  from  the  dead ; 
but  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God  before  his 
resurrection,  for  the  reason  that  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  t.  e.  because  he  was  with  the  Fa- 
ther from  eternity,  as  the  word  spoken  cy  apxS 
from  the  Father  to  the  Father,  the  self-express- 
ing word  (John  1 : 1,  &o.). 

Thus  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  man  Jesus 
was  and  is  God,  and  of  course  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  both  God  and  man,  or  more  briefly :  Godman ; 
but  not  as  if  the  two  predicates,  the  humanity 
and  divinity,  were  joined  together  in  the  way  of 
addition ;  as  if  to  the  color  of  steel  we  were  to 
add  the  predicate  of  hardness.  The  Scriptures 
teach  something  more  definite  and  precise — not 
that  Christ  is  God  and  also  man,  or  man  and 


dlao  God ;  but  that  he  is  the  son  ofOod  beenm€ 
man — not  indefinitely  as  a  Godman  in  any  sense 
whatever;  but  yery  distinctly  as  the  v>YOf 
ivtfapxuS^K*  I»  ^his  way  the  proposition  itself 
leaos  to  the  question :  Mow  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  predicates  God  and  man  in  one  per- 
son to  be  thought  of?  At  first  Tiew  it  seems  to 
involve  a  contradiction,  and  to  be  irreconcilable, 
God  is  eternal  and  infinite,  man  is  created  and 
finite — God  is  happy  in  Himself,  active  or  ina(y 
tive,  man  is  capable  of  suffering  and  does 
suffer.  IIow  can  the  same  person  be  eternal 
and  not  eternal,  infinite  and  yet  finite,  happy 
and  yet  be  miserable  T 

Such  a  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  predicates 
and  mutual  attributes  obtained  already  in  tho 
early  Church,  and  in  modern  times  has  reafh 
peared  in  various  forms.  In  the  first  place,  God 
and  man  are  regarded  as  two  distinct  consiUueni 
parts,  and  together  make  up  the  Godman.  In 
the  crudest  ft)rm  it  comes  to  this :  the  eternal 
world-ruling  Xoyof,  still  retaining  this  position, 

S laced  himself  in  connection  with  the  man 
esus,  and  by  him,  as  his  organ,  works,  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  by  the  prophets.  Nestorius 
expressed  it  somewhat  differently.  He  did  not 
say :  Jesus  was  a  man  bearer  or  organ  of  the 
divinity  (^fc^opo;) ;  but  the  ** forma  servi"  in 
Jesus  was  ^lo^opof  the  bearer  of  Deus  Verbum, 
He  never  used  the  phrases:  "Immanuel  is 
God,"  **Immanuel  is  man,"  the  ''son  of  Mary 
is  the  uncreated  God,"  &c.  He  would  say; 
"  Immanuel  is  God  and  man."  When  the  crown 
prince  becomes  a  general,  we  can  say :  "  Charles 
IS  crown  prince,"  and  also  Charles  is  "  a  gene- 
ral;" but  not  necessarily  ''Charles  is  crown 
prince  and  general."  But  when  copper  and 
zinc  are  melted  together  and  become  brass,  we 
cannot  say,  "  brass  is  copper,"  and  *'  brass  is 
but  we  would  have  to  say  "  brass  is  cnp- 
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per  and  sine."  Nestorius  thought  of  the  Ver^ 
bum  Dei,  and  the  ** forma  sertH'  as  two  addiUve 
constituent  parts,  and  the  forma  servi,  not  as 
pure  forma,  but  as  a  subsistence.  He  held  that 
the  I)eus  Verbum  created  a  forma  servi,  and 
joined  himself  to  it.  He  may  not  have  thought 
of  the  mode  of  union  as  that  of  an  agent  and 
instrument;  it  may  have  been  a  sort  of  indwell' 
ing,  by  which  the  J'orma  servi  was  possest^ed  by 
the  Deus  Verbum,  as  demoniacs  are  by  demons ; 
still  the  Xoyo$  and  the  forma  servi,  which  he 
creates,  remain  two  distinct  subsistences  or  cofk- 
stitueni  parts. 

Another  erroneous  view  equally  proceeds  from 
this  same  personification  of  the  irreconcili ability 
of  the  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  seeks 
to  get  out  of  the  diffiuulty  by  giving  up  th^  new 
idea  of  both  divinity  and  humanity.  The  God- 
man is  a  mixed  nature,  a  middle  grade  between 
God  and  man.  He  is  not  really  true  God,  nor 
true  man,  but  a  sort  of  demigod,  superior  to 
man,  but  inferior  tu  God.  In  the  first  view  the 
ideas  of  God  and  man  are  preserved  in  their  integ- 
rity, but  they  stand  by  each  other,  as  two  merely 
united,  not  identical  parts.  In  the  lant  their 
identity  is  maintained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  their  integrity.  There  the  ** Godman"  is  a 
man  united  to  God ;  here  the  Godman  is  a  mixed 
up  being,  consisting  of  divine  and  human  pro- 
perties.   To  this  rubric  evidently  belongs  the 
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view  for  w)iiob  Eotyobtas  was  condemned. 
ChrUt,  as  to  ht«  inferiority,  was  not  tfAoovaloi 
with  other  men. 

These  views  at  first  sif^bt  appear  to  be  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  are  often  so  exhibited,  whilst 
in  fact  they  are  inwardly  allied.  Both  rest  upon 
the  denial  of  the  truth  that  the  son  of  Ood  6e- 
came  man.  The  scriptural  iyivtto  (John  1 :  14), 
is  not  allowed  its  right.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
inexplicable  mTstery.  that  he  who  from  eternity 
was  and  is  God,  should  enter  the  sphere  of  time 
and  become  not  Ood,  but  man  —  be  it  so.  It 
is  precisely  this  entering  of  the  eternal  into 
human  development,  which  the  Bible  teaches. 
He  who  is  the  author  of  all  time  and  space,  by 
an  act  of  self-privation,  places  himself  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  space,  of  human  exist- 
ence, of  volition  and  thought,  of  feeling  and 
experience.  Here  in  the  idea  of  Ood  is  involved 
the  conception  of  life  and  volition,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-limitation ;  not  a  modification  in 
which  Qod  loses  himself,  but  in  which  he  holds 
fast  to  himself  and  can  resume  himself. 

In  the  divine  nature  this  is  made  possible  by 
the  Trinity,  The  triune  God  is  he  who  is  him- 
self the  eternally  living  God.  and  as  life  belong 
to  the  eternal  nature  of  God,  so  does  the  Tn- 
unity.  God,  according  to  his  eternal  nature,  is 
He  who  distinguishes  himself  from  himself,  and 
thus  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  himself  in 
lime,  in  this  distinction  from  himnelf ;  t.  e.  to 
take  up  in  himself  the  distinction  between  his 
Bupertemporal-etcrnal.  and  his  inter-temporal 
being,  is  founded  on  his  eternal  nnture. 

In  the  human  nature  this  is  possible,  inasmuch 
as  mbatance  and  eonsciouanesa  are  not  the  same. 
No  man  is  every  moment  conscious  of  all  that 
he  is,  or  that  he  carries  within  him,  as  the  sub- 
stantial contents  of  his  spirit.  Sleep,  fear,  in- 
sanity, sometimes  entirely  suspend  conscious- 
ness, whilst  aback  of  it  the  substantial  contents 
of  the  spirit  remain  undisturbed  and  reappear 
when  the  cause  is  removed.  Thus  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  in  a  purely  human  way,  could  pos- 
sess the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  as  his  substan- 
tial contents  without  being  conscious  of  it,  t.  e, 
without  being  omniscient. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  such  a  becoming 
man,  such  an  entering  another  mode  of  exist- 
ence, took  place  with  Christ.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  unhesitatingly  speak  of  the  eternal,  and 
incarnate  Logos  by  the  same  name.  There  is 
no  more  impropriety  in  this  than  in  speaking  of 
the  apostle  at  one  time  as  Peter,  and  at  another 
AS  Simon.  If  Lucius,  the  king's  son,  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  a  captive  brother,  were 
to  become  a  slave,  and  called  himself  Caius,  it 
would  be  proper  to  say:  "Lucius  became  a 
slave,"  or  tne  "  king's  son  became  a  slave  ;"  or 
"Caius  was  the  king's  son  and  became  a  slaye ;" 
or  the  '*  king's  son  is  a  slave."  In  the  same 
way  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ:  **the 
word  was  made  flesh ;"  *'  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ."  parallel  to  the  '*  king's  son 
became  a  slave  "  —  **  Caius  came  and  redeemed 
his  brother."  "  Christ  thought  it  no  robbery 
to  be  eaual  with  God,  but  took  on  himself  the 
form  or  a  servant;"  parallel  to  Caius  who  laid 
aside  his  dignity  as  the  king's  son  and  became 
a  slave  —  for  Caius  and  the  lung's  son  and  ^e 


slave  are  one  and  tbe  same  person.  It  is  wro^g 
to  suppose  that  all  tbe  passages  of  whiob  ^Jens 
Christ"  is  the  sabject,  refer  to  bim  only  u  »- 
carnate,  and  never  to  him  as  be  was  b^oR  Ici 
incarnation. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Scriptures  teacb  (PhS. 
2 : 6)  that  the  Son  of  Ood  aotoally  exehsB|[^ 
the  form  of  his  world-ruling  existence  for  tbe 
formt  the  ff^^/ia  ar^poKov.  His  homiliation  was 
twofold.  In  tbe  first  place  being  iw  t^nffoj  >fs( 
vftdpx^*  '*  ^^  thought  his  being  eqaal  to  Oed 
no  robbery"  (as  when  a  man  TiolenU^  holds  oa 
to  something  without  right) — ^bot  having  a  ridst 
to  it,  he  freely  gave  it  up.  He  emptied  himself 
accordingly  in  taking  upon  himself  "  the  form 
of  a  servant"  (the  form  of  human  existence, 
and  that  too  of  onglorified  homan  existence, 
subject  to  the  consequences  of  sin),  *'and  was 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man."  And,  seoondly, 
"  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  be  humbled 
himself  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross." 

That  the  Logos  humbled  himself  and  b^ytme 
man,  that  he  condescended  to  the  existence  fons 
of  the  embryonic  soul  of  a  child,  that  he,  in  whom 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  the  form  of  his 
eternal  presence  dwelt,  bodily  reduced  himself 
to  a  being  in  whom  that  fulness  lay  ooneealed 
in  the  form  of  a  germ  capable  of  derelopoieat 
— that  he  became  the  soul  of  a  child,  the  germi- 
nating centre  of  a  human  life,  and  as  each 
entered  the  womb  of  a  human  mother,  and  caa^ 
Btructed  himself  a  body  from  earthly  material 
—  at  first  an  animated  filament  that  developed 
itself,  to  a  body  — this  is  the  troth,  which  both 
these  erroneous  views  equally  ignore.     So  soon 
as  this  truth  is  apprehended  and  retained,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  Lngus  has 
united  himself  to  a  man,  tbe  son  of  God  to  the 
son  of  Mary.    Just  as  little  can  we  indulge  the 
equally  absurd  opinion  that  Christ  is  something 
intermediate  between   God   and   man  —  as  to 
think  that  Lucius  assumed  some  intermediate 
grade,  chamberlain  for  instance,  between  prince 
and  slave.   Just  as  Lucius  was  really  and  truly 
the  king's  son,  of  royal  descent  and  character, 
and  as  much  the  heir  of  the  throne  afier,  as 
well  as  before  he  became  a  slave,  and  as.  on  the 
other  hand,  he  really  and  truly  became  a  slave, 
and  was  no  better  off  than  other   slaree,  so 
Christ  was  still  really  and  truly  God,  and  also 
a  pure  and  perfect  man.    For  just  as  Lacias 
only  gave  up  the  existence  and  manifestation 
form  of  his  royal  dignity,  his  residenoe  at  court, 
and  his  share  in  the  government,  so  Christ  only 
gave  up  tbe  "form  of  God,"  •* being  like  God." 
And  if  he  was  a  ainleas  man,  endowed  with 
mirttculoiis  power,  this  by  no  means  interfered 
with  the  reality  of  his  human  nature.     For  sin 
and  bondage  to  nature  do  not  belong  to  the 
substance  of  Humanity,  but  are  accidents  intro- 
duced by  sin,  and  at  variance  with  the  true  ides 
of  human   nature.     The  sinlessness  of  Jesoi, 
moreover,  was  not  in  the  form  of  his  eternal 
inability  to  sin,  but  in  his  purely  human  rmtcii/- 
ingneaa  to  sin  (Heb.  2 :  18;  4,  15),  and  his  om- 
nipotence was  not  in  the  form  of  Bis  eternal 
world-ruling  power ;  but  in  the  purely  human 
form  of  miraculous  power,  the  dominion  over 
nature  in  particular  instances  and  cases. 

Nestorianism  ignores    that   original  funds> 
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ental  troth  of  the  dootrine  of  the  Oodman, 
id  assumes  that  the  Ln^s  ereaML  a  son  of 
lary  and  then  united  himself  to  him.  Eutj- 
lianism  participates  fully  in  this  view,  and 
ipposes  that  these  two  constituents  of  Christ 
pen  their  contact  immediately  unite  together 
ito  one,  and  mutually  communicate  their  pro- 
erties  (Kfpftjyup^ftfKt  I'^'^m'u')*  In  opposition 
>  this  Leo,  in  tpU.  Flao.^  asserts  with  truth : 
bm  impie  dvarum  nalurarum  ante  ineama' 
hnem  iinigenitvr  Dei  Filiua  dieiiur,  quam 
ejarie,  poetquam  Verbum  earo  /actum  SMi, 
ulura  in  so  amguJaria  asseriiur.  And  theChal- 
edon  synod  with  equal  truth  rej^'oted  the  pro- 
position :  xp^otov  ix  5vo  fveaw  ytyor^rat ;  and,  also, 

This  brings  us  to  the  symbolic  definitions, 
f  the  Logos  became  man,  the  two  attributes 
bat  he  is  God  and  that  he  is  man,  in  their  ab- 
olute  and  undiminished  int<>grity,  may  and 
nu»t  be  predicated.  The  Oodman  is  God,  and 
le  is  man.  In  the  early  Church,  the  two  attri- 
>utes  were  designated  by  the  term  of  the  two 
>v(i(t$  (fy  hvQk  fvofdw  iiw).  Schleiermacher  has 
correctly  remarked  that  this  terminology  is  not 
rery  accurate,  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the  many 
nistakps  to  which  it  has  led  in  modern  times, 
t  must  be  admitted.  **  How  can  the  divine  and 
luman  be  so  comprehended  in  any  one  term,  as 
f  the  two,  mutually  co-ordinate,  were  closer  de- 
initions  of  one  and  the  same  general  idea." 
Elere  nature  is  used  in  the  most  abstract  and 
liluted  sense.  A  subsieUtte:  the  divine  essence, 
vid  a  not  subsisting;  the  human  existence  form^ 
Dr  constitution,  into  which  the  subsisting  essenoe 
enters,  are  comprehended  under  the  same  con- 
ception of  fvets.  This  must  necessarily  lead  to 
the  misapprehension  of  the  two  pvenf  as  two 
subsisting  things  or  constituents;  a  mistake 
that  was  obviated  by  the  theory  of  the  anhy- 
vostain  of  the  human  ^v^k,  but  that  neverthe- 
less crept  in  again  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
soon  became  prevalent. 

If  we  would  correctly  apprehend  the  ancient 
Church  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  we  roust 
take^0K  in  the  abstract  sense  in  which  it  waa 
used.  The  divine  nature  consists  in  this,  that 
Christ  is  God,  the  predicate  "  God  "  belongs  to 
him ;  the  human  nature  is  this,  that  the  pre- 
dicate "  man"  is  assigned  to  it.  His  divine  na- 
ture is  the  divine  essenoe  which  eubsieie  in  the 
Logos  from  eternity,  and  which  in  his  becoming 
man  be  still  rstoined.  His  human  nature  is  the 
man's  nature,  or  mode  of  being  and  constitu- 
tion, which  ybr  iteelfdoee  not  tubeiet,  but  which 
as  a  universal  tUtribute  exists  in  all  other  men, 
and  since  his  incarnation  also  in  him:  the 
natura  hominum.  To  have  human  feeling,  will, 
and  thought,  and  as  a  human  soul  to  animate  a 
human  body,  is  human  nature.  We  must,  how- 
ever, never  think  of  human  nature  as  a  conere- 
turn,  a  subsisiens,  a  "  son  of  Mary,"  with  which 
the  son  of  God  united  himself,  or  mixed  him- 
self up. 

The  eternal  divine  essenoe  and  the  human 
constitution  belong  to  Christ  (according  to  the 
Cbalced.  Forml.),  1)  a/f^sttt>Ht  for  the  reason 
that  the  attributes  which  make  up  the  >fdf  are 
not  changed  or  modified,  and  those  by  which 
Christ  is  "man"  are  equally  the  unchanged 


essentials  of  the  nature  of  men — and  &avfx^^ 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  belong  to  him  fully 
and  unqualifiedly,  and  these  last  equally  un- 
changed produce  nothing  of  the  mixed  nature 
of  a  demigod — 2)  Aiatpifiof  and  Axiopipof,  for  the 
reason  that  those  are  not  two  constituents,  which 
are  joined  together,  and  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances might  again  be  separated  (as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  to  separate  Lucius  into 
a  king's  son  and  a  slave).  Totus  in  suis,  and 
tnius  in  nosiris^  says  Leo  in  the  epist,  Flav,, 
which  was  received  so  enthusiastically  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Chalced.  Svnod,'as  a  full 
and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  troth,  and 
after  a  most  careful  examination,  was  adopted 
in  the  fourth  session  Unanimously  as  a  correct 
expression  of  orthodox  doctrine,  ffvmana 
attgens,  he  adds,  inasmnch  as  he  nova  riativitetie 
generaiuM  est,  sinless,  and  in  his  person  has 
elevated  human  nature,  freed  from  the  accidents 
of  sin  and  death,  to  that  glorified  state  which 
no  longer  veils  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature, 
hut  contributes  to  its  adequate  exhibition  (John 
17 :  5).  Divina  non  minuens,  inasmuch  as  he 
laid  aside  only  the  ybrma  of  the  super-temporal 
world-ruling  eternity,  that  he  might  diake  poa- 
sible  and  accomplish  the  glorification  of  the 
divine  nature  in  time  and  space. 

This  correct  view  of  the  old-church  doctrine 
was  however  soon  lost  again.  Had  the  ancient 
Church,  in  opposition  to  ApoUinaris,  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  the  Logos  as  such  (as  the 
world-governing  I)  that  took  the  place  of  a 
human  roi)$,  but  that  the  Logos  became  man,  and 
that  the  Logos  become  man  in  this  wav  had  a 

t surely  human  thinking  (yov;)  and  physical  life 
^vxfi — ^h®  Latin  church  would  scarcely  have 
so  mistaken  it,  as  if  the  Logos  had  joined  him- 
self to  a  man  consisting  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
Augustine  (de  eonsecr.  2)  already  says :  Christi 
persona  constat  ei  conficitur  ex  J)eo  ei  homini; 
Ansel m:  Jilius  Dei  nominem  assumsit.  The 
question  between  Abelard  and  the  Lombards 
was  precisely  this :  an  duos  natures  partis  iUitts 
personcB  sint  dicendce,  or,  an  Deus,  homo  foetus, 
ffuhis  sit  aliquidf  Abelard  said:  The  Lom- 
bards indeed  hesitate.  Thomas  savs  distinctly : 
non  est  una  tanium  hypostasis  in  Ohristi,  Duns 
Sootus  ascribes  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
a  proper,  if  not  an  independent  existence.  This 
fundamental  view  of  the  middle  ages,  Luther 
also  adopted  and  designated  the  divinitv  and 
humanity  as  two  "parts"  (Gross  Bek  v.  Abdm. 
s.  202  der  Irm.  A  esq.),  and  npon  it  builds  his 
theory  of  the  impartation  of  the  divine  attribute 
to  the  human.  The  theologians  of  the  Form 
of  Concord  stilt  more  distinctly  express  this 
view.  The  divinity  of  Christ  (said  Andreil  at 
Maulbrun)  ^iinc  hominem  Christum  ad  dextram 
suam  coUocavit;  and  the  Form  of  Concord  aff.  6, 
says :  Qwomodo  homo,  MARiiB  filius,  Deus  aut 
filius  Dei  attissimi  appelari  posset,  aut  esset,  si 
ipsius  humanitas  ctim  riLio  Dki  non  est  per^ 
sonaliier  unitaf  And  sol.  decl.  ep.  8:  post 
FACTAir  iNCARirATioNBM,  non  qucelibet  natura  in 
Christo  per  se  ita  subsistit,  ut  utraque  sU  persona 
separata.  In  this  way  the  anhypostasis  of  the 
human  nature  is  invalidated.  It  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  human  nature  (the  "Marias 
Jiliua")  although  itself  a  subsisting  concrete. 
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Biill,  from  the  first  moment  of  lie  origin,  it  wae 
80  cloffely  conneefed  with  the  **  Dei  JjUus,**  that 
now  (postfaeiam  ineamaiionem)  it  is  no  more 
'*  a  purtioulnr  person,"  but  exists  simply  as  a 
part  of  the  person  of  Christ    As  a  part,  as 
concretum,  hypwtlasu,  it  is  however  ref^rded. 
Hence  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  Lutheran 
divines  of  the  Form  of  Concord  school,  that  the 
expressions  *'  naiura  kumana,"  **natura  ditdna," 
concrete  as  well  as  abstract,  may  be  used.   From 
this  the  foUowinf^  theories  may  be  deduced: 
The  Son  of  Qod  produces,  or  creates  in   the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  "  a  human  nature  "  in  the 
concrete  sense,  a  son  of  Mary,  with  which  he  at 
once  unites  himself  personsJly.     By  means  of 
this  personal  union  of  tiie  Son  of  God  with  the 
concretum  of  the  "human  nature,"  the  latter 
becomes  possessed  of  the  divine  properties  (om- 
ni presence,  for  instance),  although  in  the  state 
of  humiliation  no  use  is  made  of  them.    Thus, 
in  the  state  of  humiliation  the  omniscient  world- 
governing  Logos  is  united  to  a  not  omniscient 
son  of  man  in  one  person.    In  the  state  of  ex- 
altation, on  the  other  band,  the  **  human  na- 
ture" avails  itself  of  this  property,  and  becomes 
actually  omniscient,  omnipresent,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  this  theory  neither  oondacts 
to  a  consistent  nor  scriptural  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  nor  does  it  a^gree  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Church.  It  contains  the  Nestorian 
fundamental  view  of  the  natures  as  concrete 
parts,  together  with  the  Eutychian  addition  of 
the  mixing  up  of  these  two  parts.  As  the  me- 
dieval scholastic  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
was  a  relapse  to  the  view  rejected  at  Chaloedon, 
80  is  this  ubiquistic-scholastic  theory  a  relapse 
from  the  Reformation  theology  into  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  age  of  the  Reformation  was  marked 
already  by  a  deliverance  from  that  erroneous 
▼iew  and  a  return  to  biblioo-patristic  Christ- 
ology.  Zuingle,  humanistically  and  exegetically 
trained  and  well  read  in  the  Church  fathers,  was 
unwittingly  led  to  the  correct  view,  when  he 
•aid:  Christ  took  upon  himself  ybrma  nostra; 
or,  dignaius  est  ignari  hominis  Jormam  habi- 
tungue  indueere.  With  him  human  nature  was 
Dot  concrete,  but  simply  the  human  form  or 
mode  of  existence.  For  this  reason  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  in  their  discussions  concerning  the 
person  of  theGodman,  misunderstood  each  other, 
neither  of  them  knowing  the  other's  stand-point. 
On  the  contrary,  Calvin,  with  Zuingle,  enters 
tained  the  Chaloedon  view,  and  spoke  of  Christ 
assuming  the  nature  of  man,  human  nature  ab- 
stractly understood.  The  son  of  God  assumed 
the  nature  of  man,  and  so  certainly  became  man, 
that  Zuingle  and  Calvin  do  not  hesitate  to  oall 
him  already  irAo  became  man  **  Christ."  Christ 
with  them  is  not  the  result  of  the  union  of  the 
Logos  with  a  " human  nature;"  but  the  Logos 
is  himself  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  assumed  the 
nature  of  man.  That  Melancthon,  the  "  Prm- 
eeptoT  OermanicB*'  together  with  his  school,  ap- 
pealing expressly  to  the  Church  fathers,  opposed 
the  ubiquistio  theories,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
more  than  merely  mentioned. 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  Reformed 
and  Philippistio  theologians,  in  opposition  to 
the  Lutherans  (in  the  narrow  sense),  declared 


that  the  expressions  **natttra   kuwusna^  ^td 
**  ncUura  divina*'  could  only  be  aned  as  abtirscim^ 
and  made  full  account  of  the  anhypoataaa  of 
the  natura  humana.   They  indeed  eorre^^ted  15» 
equivocal  use  of  the  phrase  unio  duarmm  a^Je- 
rarum^  and  taught:   unio  est  immediata  mts 
personam  divinametnaturam  htnnanams.^  mediats 
inter  naturam  divinam  ei  naiuram   kmm^ncm. 
The  divine  person  assumed  a  human  eowutUmti^f^ 
In  this  way,  the  human  nnd  divine  propertiet 
are  so  far  mediately  united  thai  tfaey  tobere  ia 
one  and  the  same  person  (pr«^iAeIj  as  the  pro- 
perties of  the  king's  son  and  a  idave  &re  wkedi- 
atdy  united,  inasmuch  as  Lucius  become  a  slav« 
has  the  properties  of  both  in  his  person).     The 
Logos  has  given  up  not  the  divine  natore,  bst 
the  "form  of  God,"  the  "  being  like  Ot^.'*  L  t 
the  form  of  the  world-goyerning,  the  all  time 
and  space  comprehending  eternity,    and   has 
assumed  the  time  and  spae^^-exiatenoe-rorra  of 
hnman   living,  feeling,  willing,  and   thinking 
He  became  a  human  life-centre,  a  ham  an  scvl^ 
as  such  entered  the  womb  of  the  ririnn,  then 
formed   himself  a  body,   and    then    developed 
himself  spiritually  and  bodily  in  a  parely  human 
way.     For  the  purpose  of  redeemin|r  us  he  a^ 
snmed  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  subject 
to  the  consequences  of  sin,  only  that  he  wsf 
without  the  accident  of  sin  and  poaeesfied  the 
accident  of  miraculous  power ;  and  in  tbts  ooik- 
sisted  the  status  hitmilis.   Having  acoomplisbed 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  hnman  nature  ia 
him,  as  the  first  born,  was  freed  from  these  aeci* 
dents,  t.  e.  was  glorified  from  the  time  of  bis 
resurrection,  and  thus  began  the  status  gtorice, 
Man  he  is  and  remains  in  eternity  and  lives  in 
a  visible  body  in  heaven,  that  sphere  of  creation 
into  which  sin  and  death  have  never  entered, 
and  where  an  unveiled  revelation  and  maniff>«ta- 
tion  of  the  glory  of  God  are  possible.    But  in 
connection  with   the   glorified   human   nature, 
there  is  another  higher  and  fuller  revelation  of 
the  divine  nature,  a  full  marriage  of  the  divine 
5ota,  a  participation  in  the  world-rulini;  dominioa 
of  the  Father  {Sessio  ad  dextram)^  which  with 
the  unglorified  was  not  compatible.     This  do- 
minion of  the  exalted  Christ  will  also  be  eam- 
pleted  in  the  pure  hnman  form  and  mode  of  hit 
existence.     He  has  not  given  up  that  which  is 
essential  in  human  nature  (the  fuw  mmu,  life  io 
an  organized  visible  body).   (Luke  24: 51 ;  Acts 
1:11;  Col.  3  : 1,  2 ;  Phil.  3  :  20).   He  can  still, 
in  a  way  that  to  us  is  an  absolute  mystery,  really 
be  with  and  in  his  people,  and  dwell  in  them. 

The  later  Lutheran  theology,  that  of  the  &• 
langen  school,  has  made  an  earnest  and  com- 
mendable efibrt  to  set  aside  the  view  of  the 
scholastics  of  the  middle  ages.  Dr.  ThomaKios. 
first  in  1845  (Zeitschr.  p.  f.  Prot  u.  Ktrche,  Ilefl 
2),  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  Logos,  in  the 
state  of  humiliation,  united  himself,  nnd.  at  the 
same  time,  assumed  the  attributes  of  haroaQ 
nature.  Thus  the  limited  Logos  is  ever  irat^ 
to  a  **  human  nature  "  in  a  concrete  sense.  In 
the  state  of  exaltation  the  divine  nature  reramcs 
its  divine  attributes,  and  communicates  them  to 
the  human  nature.  The  view  of  the  two  naturea 
as  two  parts  is  here  still  retained ;  but  a  first 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  untenability  oftbe 
Lutheran  scholastio  of  1577.  On  the  other  band, 
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and  with  more  energy,  Pr.  Hoffmanii,  In  his 
*'  Schriftbeweis/'  has  rooentlj  oarried  out  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Logos  became  man,  onlj  that 
with  him,  it  eeems  to  be  somewhat  affected  by 
the  Tiew  of  the  begetting  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy 
Qhost.     If  it  was  the  Logos,  who  became  man  in 
the  womb  of  the  Tirgin,  he  could  not  have  been  be- 
gotten^ for  he  -vrho  already  exists  cannot  be  first 
hegoUen.     So  also  the  form  of  the  statement: 
the  Son  of  God  ceased  to  be  God,  in  order  to  be- 
come man,  is  absiyd.    Ue  did  not  cease  to  be 
God^   be  only  gave  up  the  ^orm  of  Qod.    It 
aboald  be  the  principal  business  of  our  day  to 
rectify  the  doctrine  or  the  Godman,  and  carry  it 
back  to  its  original  Biblical  patristic  purity  and 
diatioctness.  Dr.  Ebard. — Dr,  Wblffl 

Jesna  Chxilt,  iTi^  thre&fold  office.     ITuse- 
bius,  already  iN.  K,  L,  3),  ascribes  to  Jesus 
the  three-fold  office  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
Calvin  (Instit.,  II.,  15)  treats  the  doctrine  as  a 
distinct  topic  in  theology.    It  was  adopted,  also, 
by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Qo.  31),  and  Re- 
formed theologians  treat  of  the  work  of  Christ 
under  this  form.  Of  Lutheran  theologians,  John 
Gerhard  was  the  first  to  adopt  it,  but  since  then 
it  has  obtained  currency  in  that  Church. — The 
propriety  of  thus  contemplating  the  work  of 
ChriHt  is  Tery  obvious.    For  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  O.  T.  prophecies  the  Redeemer  is  set  forth 
as  the  perfect  and  complete  Prophet,  as  the  ser- 
vant ot  God  who  should  occupy  a  prophetic, 
jmrtestlyt  and  royal  position,  as  the  royal  seed  of 
j)amdy  or  second  perfect  David,  and,  finally,  as 
a  priestly  King,    He  himself,  also,  plainly  as- 
sumed  this  tbree-fuld  character.      His^  being 
anointed  as  the  Messiah  also  inyoWes  this  idea. 
For  as  Elijah  was  anointed  to  be  a  prophet 
(1  Kings  19 :  16),  so  Christ  should  be  anointed 
by  the  Spirit  to  preach  to  the  wretohed ;  and  as 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed  (1  Sam.  10 : 1 ; 
16 :  13 ;   1  Kings  1 :  13,   &c.),  so  Christ  was 
anointed  King  of  righteousness  (Hebr.  1 : 8-9) ; 
and  as  the  high'priest  was  anointed  (Ex.  28: 41, 
&c.,  &c.),  so  also  was  Christ  to  be  the  everlasting 
High-priest  (Hebr.  7 :  16). 

Old  Testament  prophecy  promises  a  perfect 
Pirophet  in  the  Messiah.    Thus,  in  Dout.  18 :  15, 
the  Lord  approves  of  the  awe  of  the  people,  and 
promises  them,  that  as  they  sent  Moses  to  Him, 
to  hear  the  law  fur  them,  so  He  would  send  a 
prophet  to  them,  whom  they  should  hear.    The 
6oa  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  Sinai,  so  that  the  people  feared  to 
approach  Him,  would  come  to  them  through  a 
Pirophet.    Here  we  have  the  first  glimmerings 
of  tne  antithesis  between  the  law  and  gospel, 
and  true  Biblical  theology  should  greet  and  ap- 
preciate such  tender  intimations. — Isaiah,  chap- 
ters 40-66,  are  but  indirectly  connected  with 
this  prophecy  of  Moses.    Here  it  is  not  so  imme- 
diately ti  prophet,  as  a  servant  of  Ood,  that  is  ex- 
hibited.    Israel,  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  de- 
signed (not  prophetically,  but  nationally)  to  give 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  is  himself  blind  and^  deaf 
(42: 19),  and  needs  a  prophet:  Isaiah  toils  in 
vain  (49 : 4).    But  a  future  servant  of  God  will 
perform  both  the  prophetical  work  of  Isaiah  for 
Israel,  and  the  national  work  of  Israel  for  the 
Qentiles  (49 : 6),  because  he  will  be  more  than  a 
prophet,  and  will  bear  the  burden  of  our  sins 


(53:4,  &o.).    It  is  an  QtS^K  which  he  will 
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bring.    Hence  the  idea  of  the  servant  of  God 
here  includes  the  office  of  a  prophet  (ch.  49), 
priestt  and  king,  the  King  before  whom  the 
kings  of  the  earth  shall  ultimately  bow  (49 :  23). 
— In  Deut.  18,  therefore,  we  have  the  promise 
of  a  prophet,  and  in  Isa.  40-66,  the  promise  of 
a  servant  of  God,  of  whom  prophetic  labors, 
sacerdotal  self-sacrifice,  and  royal  power  are  pre- 
dicated.— But  royal  rtile  is  not  only  ascribco  to 
this  future  Redeemer  as  a  predicate,  or  as  the 
issue  of  his  fate ;  but  the  promise  of  a  seed  of 
David  is  the  radical  form  of  Messianic  prophecy, 
a  seed  that  should  ascend  David's  throne.    Un- 
til David's  time  Israel  was  promised  redemp- 
tion, but  (Deut.  18 :  15,  excepted)  not  a  Be- 
deemer.    Deliverance  from  future  servitude  was 
promised  to  Abraham's  seed  (Gen.  15);  and  the 
promise  was  temporally  more  and  more  com- 
pletely fulfilled  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David. 
This  led  David  to  think  of  building  a  temple  for 
the  Lord.    He  would  secure  the  sbode  of  the 
Eternal  among  his  people,  by  walls  of  stone. 
But  this  was  not  God's  plan  (cf.  John  4 :  23, 24), 
Israel  was  to  learn  that  its  temporal  deliverances 
only  foreshadowed  the  true  redemption.    This 
fact,  however,  was  not  taught  theoretically,  but 
they  were  to  be  educaiedinio  the  idea,  and  to  this 
end  a  new  prophetic  perspective  is  opened  to  their 
view  (2  Sam.  7).    Kot  David,  but  David's'  son, 
after  David's  death,  should  build  the  Lord  a 
house,  and  his  throne  the  Lord  would  establish 
forever.    It  is  true  no  definite  individual  is  here 
named  (v.  14),  but  David  clearly  perceived  that 
the  promise  pointed  to  an  organic  one  (diclp/io, 
not  ofd^ixfuttk.  Gal.  3 :  16),  in  whom  it  should 
reach  its  full  bloom.    At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  his  sinful  race  was  not  worthy  to  build  a 
house  for  the  Lord,  or  reign  upon  an  eternal 
throne,  and   therefore  uttered  the  significant 
words  in  2  Sam.  7 :  19  (cf.  1  Chron.  17 :  17). 
David  saw  that  the  Lord  was  looking  upon  him, 
but  that  Jehovah  here  showed  himself  as  a  man^ 
who  at  the  same  time  was  God.    He  understood 
that  the  promise  to  his  posterity  would  be  con- 
summated in  the  manifeRtotion  of  Jehovah  as 
God  and  man  (see  Ps.  2 : 6, 7  ;  110 ;  Matth.  22 : 
42,  &c.). — Solomon  had  a  clear  conviction  that 
Nathan's  prophecy  was  not  finally  fulfilled  in 
him  and  his  temple  of  stone  (1  Kings  8 :  26-27), 
and  when,  after  his  death,  the  house  of  Davia, 
and  the  nation  declined,  the  eye  of  prophecy  was 
unwaveringly  directed    to  one  definite  future 
branch  of  David,  who  should  be  the  promised 
seed   (Is.   7:14;    9:6;    10:21;    11:1,   Ac). 
Thus  believing  Israelites  were  led  to  expect  a 
Messiah  who  should  combine  sacerdotal  self- 
sacrifice  with  his  prophetic  functions,  and  by 
means  of  both  establish  a  kingdom  of  peace. 
To  the  carnal  eye,  however,  his  royal  ana  pro- 
phetic characters  were  sundered,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal one  wholly  obscured.    The  carnal  masses 
of  Israel  expected  a  worldly,  temporal  Messiah, 
who  should  simply  secure  to  Israel  temporal  de- 
liverance, and  found  an  earthly  kingdom.   They 
considered  "  the  prophet"  as  being  distinct  from 
the  Messish   (John  6:14.     Cf.  Mark  8:27; 
John  1:21.    Cf.  1  Mace.  14:41).    Believing 
Jews  had  purer  views  of  the  promised  servant 
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of  Ood  (Matth.  3: 3 ;  12: 18 ;  Luke  3:4;  of.  1ml. 
40,  &o.)  >  ftnd  oar  Lord  himself  proTed  to  them 
bis  olaime  to  the  three-fold  character  predicted 
of  <htm,  by  his  works,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
death. — ^When  he  went  about  teaching  and  pro- 
claiming the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  confirmed  his 
word  by  signs,  be  performed  prophetic  func- 
tions, and  was  so  acknowledged  (Luke  7  :  16 ; 
9:8;  John  4:19;  7:40;  Luke  24:19).  But 
the  N.  T.  goes  further  than  simply  to  claim  for 
bim  a  prophetic  character  in  form,  and  declares 
that  he  was,  and  is,  the  prophet,  the  revealer  of 
the  Father  in  an  absolute  sense  (Ilebr.  1:1, 
Ac.) ;  the  personal  Woed  of  the  Father,  in  whom 
the  Father  fvdf^t^  communed  with  Himself  (icpof 
to9  >f^),  through  whom  He  created  all  things, 
and  by  whom  lie  revealed  redemption  to  uie 
fallen  race.  Hence  Christ  is  prophet  in  his  very 
being;  his  whole  person  and  being  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God  (John  14 :  9).  He  is  the  incarnate 
manifestation  of  the  eternal  law  of  God,  for  he 
is  man  as  Cfod  wishes  man  to  be  ( Matth.  3 :  17 ; 
John  4 :  34 :  5 :  19,  kc) ;  and  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  living,  impernonated  Oospel,  in  whom 
abides  the  grace  of  Qod  incorporate  (Luke  4 :  17, 
Ac. ;  John  1 :  36).  Here  his  prophetic  and 
sacerdotal  nature  become  identical. — In  He- 
brews (7,  ftc.)  he  is  set  forth  as  the  eternal  ffigh- 
priest;  for  he  offered  himself  up,  as  the  only 
ever-sufficient  sacrifice,  in  whom  all  previous 
typical  offerings  were  superseded  and  annulled. 
it  is  no  objection  to  this  Tiew,  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  0.  T.  the  idea  of  a  hostia  predomi- 
nates, for  this  is  only  9l  formal  diversity.  For 
it  is  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  met  the  de- 
mands of  perfect  holiness  mnde  upon  man,  and 
that  his  \\h  was  a  spotless  offering  to  Ood ;  and, 
on  ihi  other  hand,  that  he  sufferad  for  man  the 
penaltv  of  death,  and  thus  paid  down  to  Ood 
nis  lire  a  ransom  (xvtpoir)  for  us,  which  we 
could  not  have  paid.  Thus  he  vicariously  (cf. 
Letit  16 :  33)  assumed  our  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, and  became  a  sin-offering  for  us.  And 
this  sacrifice  he  offered  not,  like  a  common  Is- 
raelite, through  the  mediation  of  an  ordinal^ 
priest  (for  who  would  have  been  worthy  to  om- 
eiate  here),  but  he  offered  himself,  by  voluntarily 
•ubmitting  to  the  death  which  his  sacerdotal 
holy  life  brought  to  him, — But  inseparable  from 
his  death  is  the  crown(of  thomsVKBk  this  is  from 
royal  dignity  and  power.  He  tiad  not  denied 
his  royalty  when  tne  people  ascribed  it  to  him 
(Matth.  9 :  27 ;  18 :  20,  kc.,.  &c.),  for  he  was,  and 
called  himself  a  king  (John  4 :  26 ;  Matt.  22 : 
42,  kid,).  But  he  accomplished  his  royal  mi»- 
■ion  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  expected  of 
bim  by  the  people.  Filled  with  the  fulness  of 
Ood  (and  theretore  also  of  human  power),  in  a 
word,  the  head  and  crown  of  humanity,  invested 
with  all  power  (for  his  miracles  were  as  well 
the  hvvdiuii  of  a  king  as  the  Of^fitla.  of  a  prophet), 
be  exercised  his  royal  authority  only  as  the  low- 
est servant  of  men,  until,  as  the  culmination  of 
all,  he  received  from  Pilate,  before  whom  he 
avowed  his  kingship,  the  crown  of  thorns  (John 
18 :  37 ;  19 :  2,  12-15,  21).  So  closely  did  the 
kingly  and  priestly  offices  approach  each  other. 
As  a  reward  for  this  royal  self-denial,  he  re- 
oeived  a  crown  of  glory  (Hebr.  2: 9;  Phil  2: 


9, 10),  was  made  heod  of  the  Cliiir^  nd  Lvd 
over  all  (Isa.  53 :  10-12 ;  Epb.  1 :  21, 22).  Bst 
in  this  aspect,  also,  the  two  offices  meet,  far  ha 
is  likewise  exalted  to  be  oar  sacerdotal  nedii&sr 
before  God  (1  John  2:1;  Hcbr.  7  :  25 ;  9:H: 
Rom.  8 :  34),  pleading  for  ua  apon  the  gr^H, 
that  we  hdong  unto  him  (I  Pet.  2:9;  ixkn  17: 
6,  &o.).     His  intercession  is  that  of  a  rsril 
priest  and  sacerdotal  king,  not  tkat  of  a  prophet 
for  his  disciples. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bible  aeta  forth  tka 
redemptive  work  of  Christ  nnder  the  three  as- 
pecte  of  prophet,  prieat,  and  kin|^  and  tbb  ia  a 
manner  which  shows  that  they  are  not  meehaai- 
eally,  but  most  intimntely  connected  in  bis  m^ 
diatorial  nature.  Theolof^y,  therefore,  is  not 
onlyjustified  in  making  thia  a  diatinet  category 
in  ite  system,  but  required  to  do  so,  bj  the  fact, 
that  in  the  N.  T.  Redemption,  in  its  tctt  es- 
sence, divides  itself  into  this  three-fold  fbrin  of 
operation,  Christ  is  the  prophet,  Me  primt,  and 
tne  king,  of  whom  all  others  in  the  O.  T.  wn« 
but  feeble  types ;  and  if  this  three-fold  eharae^ 
ter  was  essential  to  his  roessiahsthip,  \t  mnict  be 
shown  in  theology,  that  the  three  offices  ore 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  jet  cniB> 
\i\x\ed\j  exhibit  the  whole  work  of  Christ, — Bat 
even  had  man  not  fallen  (a  soppoeition  which 
surely  involves  no  impossibilt^,  excepting  t« 
the  most  rigid  snpralapsarianism)  we  mast  as- 
some  that  a  mediatorial  office  of  this  three-foii 
character  would  have  existed.  For,  in  abstrada, 
we  must  hold  that  even  sinless  mem  toould  hast 
had  to  pass  through  a  human  devdopmeni ;  so 
that  we  cannot  avoid  in<]oiring  whether,  in  that 
case,  a  union  of  God  with  mankind,  like  thst 
which  took  place  at  the  incarnation  of  Chri«t, 
would  not  have  occurred.  At  once  to  deny  thii 
would  be  simplv  to  assume  that  sin  waa  indtt* 
pensable  to  the  development  of  a  decree  of  divin* 
glory  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  re- 
vealed. Assume :  no  Christ  without  a  fall,  anj 
the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  the  fall  wai 
rather  a  happy  than  an  unhappy  erent.  Thb 
would  sap  the  foundation  of  Christian  ethics, 
and^  give  pantheism  the  victory  (see  Liebner^i 
Christologie,  p.  180). — If  the  idea  of  a  ainlen 
condition  of  mankind  is  conceivable,  we  obtaia 
that  also  of  a  revelation  of  God  to  man^  hj  which 
man  would  not  be  brought  out  of  error  and 
falsehood  to  the  truth,  but  out  of  a  state  of  par- 
tial knowledge  to  complete  knowledge  (nnsilo> 
gously  with  Jesus;  Luke  2 :  22).  Then  the  dis- 
Unction  between  prophete  and  other  men  wooM 
not  have  arisen ;  every  man  would  be  a  pro- 
phet, a  recipient  and  channel  of  divine  revela- 
tion, which  would  be  a  revelation  not  in  words 
only,  but  of  the  fulness  of  life  to  the  inner  maa 

Sof.  Joel  3).  But  not  a  revelation  to  a  man  in  a 
iiffused  mass  of  mankind,  but  to  and  in  an  oi^ 
ganically  formed  organism,  at  the  head  of  which 
would  he  a  revealer  Mat  S^rjr,  a  Tuoyof  rov  >«or, 
in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  would  be 
visibly  revealed. — But  this  same  supposition  of 
man's  mainteined  purity,  also  involves  the  idea 
of  the  sacerdotal  offering  of  himself  to  God,  For 
every  member  of  such  a  sinless  race,  would  have 
spontaneously  yielded  himself  to  Ood  as  a  liTiag 
personal  offering;  and  as  mankind  would  tbeo 
not  have  been  a  oonfosed  mass,  but  an  organic 
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raetare  (for  sin  nade  mankind  iiiicb  a  mass ; 
demption  restores  it  to  its  original  design 
ph.  4 :  16),  this  sacerdotal  offering  would 
ive  reached  its  summit  in  a  sacerdotal  head 
'  mankind,  who,  as  the  absolute  child  of  Ood, 
ould  hare  offered  unto  Qod  the  fulness  of  hu- 
an  powors. — All  this  would  necessarily  hare 
iTolved  the  rojfol  dignity  of  this  head  of  man- 
ind  (Hebr.  3  : 1). 

This  is  not  an  idle  fancy.  Jesus  was  in  re- 
liiy — apart  from  his  rederoptiye  work-— tn  his 
on  nahure^  soeh  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
part  from  his  work,  in  his  own  person,  he  was 
le  incarnate  word  of  the  Father,  in  whom  the 
ilness  of  the  Godhead  was  manifested  bodily, 
part  from  bis  assumption  of  our  ^uilt«  he  was, 
I  his  person,  the  higlnpriest  who,  m  his  sinless 
fe,  presented  the  fulness  of  human  abilities  to 
le  service  of  God.  And  in  his  own  person  he 
as  the  man,  and  therefore  the  king  of  the  race. 
-If,  therefore,  the  pn^e  idea  of  a  mediator,  as 
jch,  necessarily  folis  into  these  three  aspects, 
le  work  of  redemption  will  necessarily  exhibit  a 
arallel  division.  Christ,  who,  in  his  person,  is 
rophet,  priest,  and  king,  performed  mediatori- 
Uy  the  functions  of  these  offices,  for  man's  re- 
emption.— On  this  basis  Evangelical  theology 
as  constructed  its  doctrine  of  the  three-fold 
ffioe  of  Christ ;  treats  these  offices,  as  inwardly 
»ervading,  and  connected  with,  each  other,  and 
eaches  that,  even  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  he 
ontinues,  for  his  people'e  sake,  to  perform 
hemt  Dr.  Ebrard.* 

JesUBy  Moly  Child,  Congregation  of  the 
Daughters  of.  It  exists  in  Rome,  ond  was 
bunded  by  Anna  Moroni,  of  Lucca.  In  early 
routh  she  went  to  Rome,  poor,  and  managed  to 
imass  a  small  fortune.  In  advanced  life  she 
resolved  to  found  an  institution  for  teaching 
^rls  such  female  work  as  would  enable  them  to 
)am  a  livelihood.  Clement  X.  confirmed  the 
Institution.  The  number  of  these  daughters 
[members)  is  33,  corresponding  with  the  years 
}f  Christ  on  earth ;  the  novitiate  lasts  3  years  ; 
the  members  assume  the  vow  of  poverty,  chas- 
dty,  and  obedience.  Novitiates  may  withdraw 
before  taking  the  vow,  but  must  leave  back  what- 
ever they  brought  with  them.  Their  discipline 
is  strict;  their  dress  a  full  dark  brown  garment 
and  white  cowl.  Early  in  the  15th  cent,  there 
were  "  Sisters  of  the  good  Jesus." 

NlUDSCKRR.* 

Jesus  Christ,  Orders  of  were  Orders  of  tem- 
poral Knights  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Church  States.  In  Spain  the  Order  was  founded 
in  1216,  by  Dominicus.  The  Kni^^hts  bound 
themnelves  to  practise  monastic  duties,  and  de- 
fend the  Church.  Honorius  III.  confirmed  the 
Order,  but  its  object  and  plan  were  subsequently 
often  changed.  It  then  assumed  different  names, 
and  wss,  finally,  merged  into  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  which  arose  under  Pius 
v.,  and  consisted  (as  yet)  mainly  of  cardinals 
and  persons  belonging  to  the  Inquisition.— The 
Order  in  Portugal  sprang  from  the  Knights 
Templars.  When  Clem.  V.,  in  March,  1312, 
declared  the  Templars  dissolved.  King  Diony- 
sius  took  their  part,  by  securing  to  them  their 
possessions  in  Portugal.  After  the  death  of 
Clement,  the  king  negotiated  with  John  XXII., 


and,  in  1317,  fodnded,  nut  of  the  Templars,  a 
new  spiritual  Order  of  the  above  name.  The 
members  were  called  *'  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ,'' 
and  the  secured  property  of  the  Templars  was 
conveyed  to  them.  John  XXII.  confirmed« 
1319.  the  new  Order,  assigned^  to  it  the  rule  of 
St.  Renedict,  with  some  Cistercian  precepts,  and 
thought  he  could  appoint  members  to  it.  Since 
1550  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  was 
connected  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  1789, 
the  Order  in  Portugal  was  secularised  and 
divided  into  Grand  Cross,  Commanders,  and 
Knights;  since  then  its  members  are  chosen 
from  the  military  and  civil  ranks.  The  recently 
deceased  banker,  Rothschild,  belonged  to  the 
Order.  Nbudickkr.* 

Jew,  the  Wardering.  As  a  counterpart  to  the 
Christian  legend,  that  the  beloved  disciple  of  the 
Lord  would  never  die  (John  21 :  23,  &c.),  we 
have  that  of  an  enemy  of  Christ,  said  to  be 
doomed,  under  the  goading  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, to  a  ceaseless  wandering  around  ths 
earth,  until  the  second  advent.  This  legend  has, 
like  all  legends,  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  and 
interpretations.  The  oldest  Christian  writer 
who  mentions  it  is  Matthew  of  Paris  (tl259). 
According  to  the  account  in  his  historia  rnqfor, 
which  he  says  he  had  from  the  lips  of  an  Arme* 
nian  bishop,  who  received  the  story  directly 
from  the  Jew,  his  name  was  CariaphihiS.  H!e 
was  janitor  at  Pilate's  palace ;  and  when  the 
Jews,  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  were 
dragging  hidi  from  the  palace,  this  Jew  struck 
him  on  the  neck,  and  mockingly  said  to  him ; 
"Go  on,  Jesus  I  go  faster;  why  linger  so?" 
Whereupon  Jesus  turned  upon  him  with  a  stem 
look,  and  said:  "I  go,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till 
I  come  again."  The  janitor  was  then  30  years 
old,  but  every  100  years  he  was  seised  with  a 
syncope,  from  which,  after  some  time,  he  re* 
vived,  and  found  himself  in  the  age  and  state  in 
which  he  struck  the  Lord.  Subsequently,  Car- 
taphilns  was  baptised  bv  Ananias,  and  called 
Joseph,  which  led  to  his  being  eonfounded  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
strictly  ascetic,  hoping  b^  a  life  of  penitence  to 
secure  final  pardon.  JTiis  wandering  Jew  lived 
in  the  East,  in  the  two  Armenias. — In  the  West 
the  story  assumed  another  form,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  16th  cent.  He  is  called  Aha* 
suerus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Ham* 
burg  (1547),  and  then  in  Dansig,  Ma|;deburg, 
LUbeck,  Vienna,  Reval,  Paris.  His  peculiar 
dress  and  manners  attracted  attention.  Dr. 
Paulus,  of  Eizen,  B.  of  Schleswig,  heard  him 
relate :  that  he  was  a  sandal-maker  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  our  Lord's  day,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  most  loudly  cried :  "crucify  him."  On  the 
way  to  Calvary  Jesus  passed  his  house,  and 
leaned  to  rest  against  the  door-post.  But  Aha* 
suerus,  who  was  standing  in  the  door,  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  ordered  Jesus  off  (some  say 
struck  him),  when  Jesus  looked  sternly  at  him, 
and  said :  *'  I  will  stand  here  and  rest,  but  thou 
shalt  keep  going  until  the  last  day."-— About 
the  close  of  the  17th,  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
cent.,  however,  the  legend,  in  England,  took  its 
original  Eastern  form.  A  stranger  showed  him« 
self^  who  said  he  was  an  officer  of  the  chief 
council  in  Jerusalem,  and  told  a  story  of  him* 
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•elf  esftontiftlly  afn^ein^  with  that  of  Oartaphi- 
lu8.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sent  profes- 
sors to  question  him,  and  found  him  ready  to 
answer  them.  lie  related  many  things  about 
the  anostles,  Mohammed,  Tamerlane,  Soli  man, 
kc.,  all  of  whom#  he  said,  he  had  known.  He 
knew  the  dates  of  all  the  crusades.  Some 
thought  him  a  deceiver,  or  insane,  others  be- 
lieved him. — ^Whether  all  this  is  an  allegory  of 
restless  scepticism,  or  of  the  wandering,  and 
Tet,  in  physiognomy,  fixed  character  of  the 
Jews,  we  leaye  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself. 
But  this  fantastic  legend  has  furnished  mate- 
rial for  many  romances  and  poems  (Schubert; 
A.  W,  V,  SchUgel;  Julius  Mosen^  N,  i^enaUj  &c, 
Quinet;  Birenger;  Eugene  Sue.  Klingemann 
turned  it  into  a  drama). — (See  Dr,  J,  0,  Th, 
Or&sse,  d.  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden,  &c.,  &c., 
Dresd.  u.  Lpx.,  1844,  8vo.).  Haginbacb.* 
Jewish  Christiant ;  Jewish  Christianity; 

JudaUts,  Judaising  Chrietiane,  &e.  (Ebionitutm, 
Ac.). — These  terms  have  recently  been  involved 
in  much  confusion,  arising  from  diverse  and 
confused  views  of  the  relations  of  the  early 
Church.  Some  [Sekwegler,  &c.)  have  unduly 
extended  the  application  of  the  term  Ebionitism ; 
others    (SeMiemann^    Ac.)    have    limited    the 

Shrase  Jewish  Christians  to  those  of  Jewish 
esoent,  which  would  then  include  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  All  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by 
using  the  phrase  to  designate  those  tendencies 
which  at  first  maintained  that  Judaism  was 
continued  in  Christiaaity,  and  then  that  the 
latter  was  identical  with  the  former:  tendencies 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  1st  Ep.  of  Peter, 
and  the  Ep.  of  James,  down  to  the  Ebionites 
and  Clementines.  These  several  tendencies  ap- 
pear as  canonical  and  heretical,  as  a  mild  and 
then  coarse  form  of  Jewish  Christianity. — Its 
history,  in  this  wider  sense,  exhibits  three  pe- 
riods: 1)  that  in  which  it  reigned  alone ;  2)  that 
of  its  co-existence  with  heathen  Christianity  (as 
a  tendency);  3)  its  heretical  period. 

Primitive  Christianity  was  Jewish;  it  stood 
in  immediate  union  with  Judaism.  The  ques- 
tion of  its  relation  to  heathenism  had  not  yet 
practically  arisen.  Christianity  was  thought 
perfected  Judaism.  The  Church  was  still  a  part 
of  Israel,  and  all  its  hopes  were  fixed  upon  Is- 
rael's conversion.  The  congregation  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  chief  one,  but  the  only  one  to 
which  others  in  Palestine  held  a  filial  relation. 
At  its  head  stood  the  twelve  apostles,  called  to 
preach  to  Israel.  The  appointment  of  deacons, 
and  afterwards  of  presbyters,  formed  the  first 
step  towards  independent  organisation.  The 
oonfession  of  the  crucified  and  arisen  Jesus,  as 
the  Christ  of  God,  distinguished  the  Church  from 
Israel,  and  formed  the  germ  of  a  new  life  and 
doctrine.  Christians  onserved  the  law,  like 
Uioir  Jewish  brethren ;  they  had  not  yet  appre- 
hended their  relation  to  the  law.  They  partici- 
gated  in  the  worship  of  the  temple,  but  also 
eld  separate  meetings,  which  seemed  less  de- 
signed for  worship  than  to  promote  fraternal 
feelings.-^When  the  mass  of  the  Jews  became 
more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  when  some 
heathens  became  converts,  and  a  congregation 
of  these  was  formed  at  Antioch,  and  JPaul  de- 
roted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  so 


that  a  Gentile  Christianity  •prang  op  bende&s 
Jewish,  the  relative  poaitioo  of  the  latter  vis 
essentially  changed.    Tb«n  CBXoe  op  the  qois- 
tion  of  the  relation  of  Cbrisdanily  to  beaiWo. 
ism,  and  Judaism.    Jewish  Chr.  split  into  t 
milder  and  more  abrupt  tendency.    The  fsnsff 
class  adhered  to  the  law.  but  did  not  reqaire  Hi 
full  observance  of  heathen  oonTerta  (see  Jps*> 
ile*s  eofweniion).    The  latter  imposed,  even,  ei^ 
cumcision  on  all,  and  soon  organised  tbemselvN 
into  sealons  opposition  to  PjtuL     They  apfwakd 
to  the  course  of  James,  in  justifieation  of  their 
principles.    Exclusive  congregatione  of  Jewi^ 
Christians  existed,  probably*  onlj  in  or  oesr 
Palestine.     With  Jerusalem    for  their  centre, 
thev  formed  a  separate  part  of  the  Chareh,  mon 
exclusive  than  the  Gentile  portion.      After  the 
death  of  James  and  the  three  pillars  (Gal.  2:9), 
we  find  James,  the  brother  of  oor  Lord,  at  the 
head  of  Jewish  Chr.    In  the  N.  T.  this  milder 
stand-point  of  Jewii^  Chr.  was  extended  by  the 
Epp.  of  James,  Jude,  and  1  Peter,  and  by  the 
Apocalypse,  to  which  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  most  be  added  (see  the  several  Artt). 
AH  agree  in  regarding  Chr.  as  Jadatsn  pep> 
fected,  and  in  holding  forth  the  harmonv  of  the 
0.  and  N.  T.    They  also  treat  the  whole  sob- 
ject  in  a  practical  way,  dealing  in  faetR,  not 
propounding  principles,  and  eonnectini:  every* 
thing  with  the  person  of  Christ;  bat  withoat 
going  into  abstractions.     In  accordance  with 
the  0.  T.  He  is  chiefly  regarded  as  a  Kinr; 
hence  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  glorj  of  His 
second  coming,  and  prominence  given  to  A9 
last  things.    More  distinctively  James  exhibits 
Jewish  Christian  doctrine  in  its  simplest,  purest 
form:  following  the  sermon  on  the  monnt,  be 
regards  Chr.  as  the  vofAOf  rtxtcof.    Jade  forms 
the  transition  to  Peter,  who  stands   between 
James  and  Paul.    The  Apocalypse  stands  be- 
tween Jewish  Chr.  and  the  system  of  John.— 
The  entire  position  of  Jewish  Chr.  in  that  period 
seems  to  have  been  provisional,  just  as  the 
union  effected  at  the  Apostle's  convention  was 
precursory,  but  finally  decisive.     It  had  either 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  general  Church,  or  amal- 
gamate with  Gentile  Chr.,  or  run  into  Tarions 
sects.   That  Gentile  Chr.  would  fullr  adopt  rigid 
Judaism,  became  obviously  impossible  even  be- 
fore Paul's  death. —What  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  Chr.,  was,  1)  the  more  rapid  nu- 
merical growth  of  Gentile  Chr.,  and,  2)  the  grow- 
ing obduracy  of  Israel  against  the  gospel.  Wbm 
Jewish  Christians  were  forbidden  to  take  part 
in  the  worship  of  the  temple,  or  when  they  were 
cut  off  from  Israel  as  apostates,  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined.    They  were  hardly  tolerated 
until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  '  The  time 
of  their  prohibition  from  taking  part  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temple,  must  have  been  decisive. 
Many,  doubtless,  rather  gave  up  the  Messiah 
than  their  mode  of  worship.     Those  who  ad- 
hered to  Christianity  would,  partly,  be  inclined 
to  join  their  Gentile  brethren,  but  partly,  also, 
seek  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  exdusiveoess. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Art,)  allodss 
to  the  vacillation  and  apostasy  of  many. — Tb« 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  especially  as  com- 

Sleted  by  Hadrian,  and  the  erection  of  the  Mi% 
^pitolina,  broaght  about  the  aotoal  decuion 
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Tweezk  these  two  fonnfl  of  Christiaiiity.  Torn 
a^  from  ita  eoolesiMtioal  centre,  Jewish 
instimnity  hastened  to  its  dissolution. — (See 
Wanite»).    •  Ublhorn.* 

(  73rK  probably  an  abbreviation  of 


^T^^tt  asheaTenly  home),  was  the  danghter 

r  £thl>aa1,  king  of  Sidon,  who  became  king  of 
*yre  after  be  had  dethroned  hts  brother  Phelles 
Jos.,  ^nf<.,yni.,13,2;  adv.  Apian,  1, 18).  Com- 
aercial  considerations  pri manly  induced  Ahab 
o  marry  her;  but  she,  whom  Josephus  calls  a 
fvwa*ow  Bpnot^punf  «f  »ai  tdkfmi»,  exerted  a  domi- 
Eiatkt  influence  over  her  weak  husband,  and  led 
bioa  to  perpetrate  craelties  not  natural  to  him. 
Her  father  having  originally  been  a  priest,  she 
"waa  xealous  for  his  religion,  and,  being  ambi- 
tious, she,  like  her  daughter,  Athaliah,  formed 
the  scheme  of  getting  the  two  kingdoms  to  adopt 
heathenism,  so  that  the  united  crown  might 
descend   upon  her  family.     She  pursued  this 
scheme  with  great  perseverance,  got  the  king  of 
Jadah  in  league  with  Israel,  her  danghter  mar- 
ried to  the  heir  of  that  throne,  and  persuaded 
Ahab  to  build  a  large  temple  of  Baal  in  Sama- 
ria (1  Kings  16:  32;  18:  19;  2King83:2;10: 
25-27)*  and  another  of  Ashtoreth,  probably  in 
Jesreel  (1  Rings  16 :  33 ;  18 :  19).    Ahab  htm- 
self  was  drawn  into  idolatry,  and  many  of  his 
subjects  followed  his  example,  whilst  others 
^ere  captivated  by  its  sensual  attractions,  so 
that  the  worship  of  Ood  was  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  supplanted.     Impatient  of  opposition, 
Jeaebel  persecoted  the  prophets,  putting  many  to 
death  (1  Kings  18 :  4, 13).    But  they  would  not 
be  silenced,  especially  Elijah,  whom  she  bitterly 
bated  (1  Kings  19 : 2 ;  18 :  10).    These  persecu* 
tions  were  probably  constantly  kept  up,  although 
the  Bible  is  silent  in  reference  to  individual 
oases.     Elijah's  complaint  (1  Kings  19 :  14) 
proves  what  a  reign  of  terror  that  must  have 
Deen.     Jesebel  was,  however,  equally  violent 
and  revengeful  in  other  cases,  and  aid  not  shrink 
from  the  worst  means  to  accomplish  her  end,  as 
the  case  of  Naboth  shows  (1  Rings  21 : 1-13), 
and  the  treachery  against  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings 
22 :  30).    After  AhaVs  death  she  still  pressed 
her  schemes.    But  the  prophets  were  also  vigi- 
lant ;  and  at  the  proper  time  Elisha  anointed 
Jehu  as  king,  who  utterly  extirpated  AhaVs 
family,  and  the  idolatries  which  Jezebel  had 
introduced.     Still  her  boldness  and  firmness 
olung  to  her;  and  when  Jehu  drew  nigh  to 
Jeireel,  her  summer  residence,  she  tried  by  cos- 
metic arts  to  soften  the  conqueror's  heart  (2 
Kin|9  9 :  30),  in  the  hope  that  as  his  wife  she 
might  play  out  her  game.    But  Jehu  oonld  not 
be  moved.    She  was  cast  headlong  from  the  win- 
dow, and  her  mangled  body  was  devoured  by  dogs 
(2  Kings  9 :  10 ;  1  Kings  21 :  23 ;  9 :  23),  after 
having,  for  36  years,  perpetrated  her  iniquities. 
Her  example  teaches  that  God  would  not  tole- 
rate a  union  of  Israel  with  the  Oanaanites. 

Vaihinoib.* 
Jeireel  (LXX.  1t<rpa(X,  Vulg.  Jezrael,  hence 
later  Eidrelon,  Judith  1:8;  4:5;  7:3.  and  in 
the  middle  ages  StradM)  was  originally  a  Ca- 
naanite  city  (Josh.  17 :  16),  and  subsequently 
fbll  to  the  portion  of  Issachar,  and  is  not  to  hie 
oonfoandea  with  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
U.-47 


Judah  (1  Sam.  25 :  43).  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Zerin,  known  during  the  Crusades  as 
parmm  Oerinum  {Oua.  7yr.,  22,  26).  The 
town  lay  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Jesreel,  at  the 
point  where  the  Tubania  ( Ain  Jalod  =  Goliath's 
fountain),  which  enters  the  Jordan  at  Bethshean 
or  Scythopolis,  and  the  Kishon,  separate.  In 
David's  time  it  was  one  of  the  important  towns 
of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  2 :  8,  Ac.)  which  remained 
true  to  the  house  of  Saul  until  Ishbosheth's 
death.  Ahab  chose  it  as  the  royal  refiidenoe 
(1  Kings  18 :  45 ;  21 : 1).  Here  Jehu  put  Jeho- 
ram  and  Jezebel  (see  Art.)  and  Ahasiah  to 
death  (to  the  last  case,  Hos.  1 : 4,  may  refer). 
The  adjacent  plain  was  named  after  the  city 
(Judges  6 :  33 ;  Hos.  1:5;  Judith  1 :  8),  though 
sometimes  called  the  field  of  Dothaim  (Judith 
4 :  5).  the  plain  of  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  35 :  22), 
or  simply  great  plain  (1  Mace  12:49).  It 
stretches  from  Mt  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Kishon  and  Tubania,  with  their 
branches.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  fAtile 
plain  of  Palestine,  being  24  miles  long  from  H 
to  W.,  by  12-15  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  of  triangu- 
lar form.  Esdraelon  {CamptM  Legionis,  from 
the  town  Ledschun,  Jos.,  B,  /,  IV.  1, 8,  or  simply 
fiiya  Kfdior,  AfUi.,  XX.,  6,  1),  is  the  natural 
boundary  between  Galilee  and  Samaria. — This 
plain  possesses  historical  importance  as  the 
nighway  for  caravans  (Gen.  37 :  25)  from  Gali- 
lilee  through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the 
field  of  many  great  battles  (Judges  4 : 7, 13 ;  5; 
6:33;  7:12;  1  Sam.  29: 1;  31:  2;  1  Kings 
20:26;  2  Kings  9:15-37;  23:29;  2  Chron. 
35 :  22  [cf.  Eerod.,  2,  159]  ;  Judith  7:3;  Jos., 
B.  /..  3, 10 :  1  Mace.  12 :  49).  The  last  was  that 
in  which  Napoleon,  April  16,  1799,  with  3000 
men,  routed  25,000  Turks.  In  Rev.  16 :  16 ; 
19:19,  it  is  prophetically  designated  as  the 
scene  of  the  future  slaughter  of  nations. — Al- 
though at  present  it  has  few  inhabitants,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  Bedouins,  and  only  Zerin,  with  some 
twenty  dilapidated  houses,  occupies  the  heighta 
of  Jesreel,  all  travellers  speak  of  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  Schubert  (Reise,  3,  163,  Ac.),  was  de-, 
lighted  with  it,  and  reminded  of  Ps.  65 :  13. 
No  advantage,  however,  is  taken  of  its  sponta- 
neous fertility,  because  of  the  unprotected  state 
of  the  locality.  VAiHiNoaa.* 

Joab,  son  of  Zeroiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chron. 
2 :  16,  cf.  2  Sam.  17 :  25).  In  2  Sam.  2 :  13,  he 
is  first  named,  as  captain  of  David's  forces 
against  Abner.  But  he  was,  doubtless,  one  of 
David's  earlier  adherents  (1  Sam.  22,  cf.  22: 
3,  4,  11-18 ;  26 : 8),  or  David  would  have  en- 
trusted Abishai  with  the  chief  command.  It 
seems  to  follow,  also,  from  his  not  being  named 
in  2  Sam.  23 :  8,  Ac.,  that  he  was  then  already 
David's  general  (cf.  23 :  18,  24) ;  and  Amasa 
would  have  taken  precedence  of  him,  had  he 
not  been  associated  with  David  prior  to  David's 
abode  in  Zikleg  (1  Chron.  13 :  18).  On  account 
of  his  talent  for^  commanding  an  army,  David, 
as  king,  made  him  leader  in  most  of  his  wars 
(2Sam.lO:7;  11:1;  12:26;  18:14;  20:13). 
In  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  David  assumed  tiie 
chief  command,  partly  that  he  might  fallback 
on  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  in  case  of  si 
defeat  Hence  he  is  mentioned  as  commander^ 
in-chief  in  2  Sam.  8 :  16  ;  20 :13.    On  account 
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of  hif  fidelity  to  David  ■ome  of  hU  orimoa  were  1 23 ;  22 :  21 ;   36 :  21,  the  inliabilmiiti  wtn  ^ 


overlooked,  as  his  elayinf;  of  Abner,  Absalom, 
and  Amasa  (2  Sam. 3 :  27 ;  18 :  14;  19 :  13,  and 
20:10.  Cf.  3:39;  16:10;  19:22;  11:15; 
19 :  1^7 ;  3 :  27  ;  24 : 3).  He  combined  g^eat 
fkolts  with  eminent  talents  and  Tirtues ;  pride, 
arbitrariness,  and  reven^^,  with  firmness,  fidelity, 
and  bravery.  Henoe  David's  hesitation  to  pun- 
ish him;  and  yet,  that  justtoe  might  be  main- 
tained, he  committed  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  deserved  by  Joab,  to  Solomon,  who  dis- 
charged the  duty,  and  the  more  promptly,  be- 
cause Joabjoined  Adonijah  ( 1  Kings  2 :  22.  Cf. 
2  Sam.  3 :  &,  29).  The  divine  vengeance  like- 
wise overtook  his  posterity,  as  though  in  fulfill 
ment  of  £z.  20 :  5.  Vaihingir.* 

Job,  The  book  of  Job  is  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  the  ancient  Israelitish  philosophy 
(Ghokmah),  and  as  such  belong,  with  the  three 
others  of  its  kind,  to  the  Cetnbim.  It  bears  all 
the  nAurks  which  distinguish  Proverbs,  Canti- 
cles, and  Eocles.  from  the  prophetic  books ;  it 
is  a  work  of  reflection  and  art  The  prophet 
deals  in  historical  facts,  past  or  to  come ;  this 
book  presents  an  incident  which  lays  no  claims 
to  historical  actoalness.  The  author  uses  an 
apt  traditional  story  as  a  frame-work  for  the 
development  of  a  great  idea.  Substantially  the 
tradidon  was  true,  but  the  incident  was  wrought 


Aramaic  descent,  and    snbaeqnontlj  aaol^ 
mated  with  Nahorites  and  Horiiea ;  bence  est 
Idumean,  but  in  frequent  intercoorse  wiA  llo- 
means  of  Teman  (not  Tema  on  ^e  bofden  a( 
the  Nedscba  and  Syrian  desert),  and  ArMtan 
(of  the  Abrahamide^Arabie  family  Scbnad^ 
and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  tbe  ^beaas  (wli& 
probabiT  dwelt  near  the  Penian  Golf  (ef.  Gcb. 
10:7,  28:   25:3)  and  the  CbaMidtisi  (eitber 
Chaldeans  of  Mesopotamia,  or  of  tbe  Cbaldoa 
mountains),  who  traded  with  tbe  cannrain  of 
Tema  and  Sheba,  which  paaaed  the  eoaittoy  c€ 
Us.  —  WTien  Job  lived  there  is  not  reUted.    If 
those,  so  graphically  described  in  eh.  24  and  ^, 
were  remnants  of  the  subjugated  Horitea  ( whkk 
is  probable),  a  period  not  antecedent  to  thai  cf 
the  patriarchs  would  be  indicated  (eaneoally  as 
the  people  of  Us  were  Arameana,  not  EdonuteaV 
There  is,  also,  nothing  in  the  book  against  tbe 
opinion  that  Job  was  cotomporaTy  with  the  p^ 
triarchs  of  Israel ;  indeed  Uie  age  he  readied 
(42: 16)  points  to  a  high  antiqnitj,  aa  well  as 
the  kind  of  money  and  musical   instmineoti 
named  (42 :  11 ;  3{) :  31 ;  21 :  12 ;  cf.  Gen.  33 : 
19;  4:21;  31:27;  Josh.  24:32).    Aeharaeter 
drawn  from  that  period,  also,  snited  the  nnthot't 
purpose.  Had  Job  belonged  to  a  later  age,his  igno- 
rance of  Israel's  Ood  would  have  been  a  eaose  (rf 
in  a  poetical  form  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the<4  reproach. — The  book  exhibits  in  Job  a  riichteoas 


book  (Luther).  Ret  vert  geita,  sod  poeiice  irae- 
toa(Qrotius).  Truth  and  fiction  are  interwoven. 
Prophecy,  moreover,  is  the  interpreter  of  Re- 
demptbn,  and  the  mediator  of  ite  progressive 
revelation ;  hence  ite  sphere  is  within  Israel.  The 
book  of  Job  presente  an  incident  which  occurred 
outoide  of  this  sphere,  and  sustaining  no  avowed 
relation  to  Israel.  The  author  is  consistently 
mindful  of  this ;  henoe  we  do  not  find  a  single 
allusion  to  the  law,  the  prophete,  or  the  worship 
of  Israel.  His  own  position  as  an  Israelite,  the 
author  does  not  deny,  for  in  the  narrative  parte 
he  always  calls  God,  Jehovah ;  but  he  is  always 
true  to  the  character  and  relations  of  his  hero, 
as  being  not  an  Israelite.  Job  uses  the  name 
Jehovah  but  twice  (1 :  21 ;  12 : 9),  Eloha,  how- 
ever, 41  times.  Even  many  deHignations  of 
divine  attributes,  common  in  tbe  Thora,  are  not 
found  in  Job,  and  so,  in  general,  of  the  dog- 
matic terminology  of  the  Isr.  religion;  and 
only  the  earliest  form  of  heathenism,  ster-wor- 
ship  (31 :  26-28),  is  named,  though  the  expres- 
sion: Jehovah  of  hosto,  or  Elobim  Sabaoth, 
never  occurs.  This  name  belongs  to  the  period 
of  Isr.  kings.  His  theme  was  to  show  that 
eommunion  with  Qod  was  possible  on  the  basis 
of  the  ante-Israeli  tish,  primitive  revelation;  that 
there,  too,  Qod  continually  reveals  himself,  in 
an  ordinary  way,  through  the  conscience,  and 
extraordinarily,  in  dreams  and  visions;  that 
there,  too,  we  meet  with  longings  and  strivings 
after  the  redemption,  known  to  Israel  by  the 
dearer  word  of  divine  promise.  Tbe  book  of 
Job  stands  related  to  the  other  0.  T.  books,  as 
Melchisedec  to  tiie  Abrahamio  covenant. 

The  aoene  is  located  in  l^fj^,  a  land  of  which 

we  only  know  that  it  lay,  as  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  book  in  the  L^X.,  itU  tcit  ipioti  t^f 
'^witaiat  aa»  'Apo^Mv*    Aeoording  to  Qen.  10 : 


man,  who  fell  from  a  pinnade  of  happineaa  inte 
an  abyss  of  woe ;  and  whilst  he  cannot  solve  lbs 
riddle  of  his  misfortunes,  his  friends,  by  their 
wrong  views  of  Providence,  and  unkind  j«ds^ 
ment  of  his  case,  only  deepen  his  tniserj.    la 
the  prologue  a  key  to  the  mystei7  ia  fomidied, 
and  the  result  demonstrates  the  troth  of  the 
explanation  given  in  the  prologue. — ^It  is  imp09» 
sible  to  understand  the  book,  onless  we  remcns- 
ber  that  afliictions  are  set  forth  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  in  four  leading  aspecto:  1)  aa  a  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  so  dispensed  by  God  in  anger 
(Ps.  6:2;  38:2;  Jer.  10:24,   Ac;  ci^i^m, 
poena),  or  for  the  reproof  of  his  erring  children 
(Deut.  8:5;  Hebr.  12 : 6,  ftc.) ;  2)  to  fwrify 
the  righteous,  and  free  them  more  and  mart 
from  evil,  and  so  sent  in  love  (Prov.  3:11;  *1D^ 
O'^  nnSrn »  ko»*»*».  Hebr.  12,  &c. :  1  Cor.  11 : 
32) ;  3)  to  prove  his  people,  God  enflTera  them  to 
be  afflicted,  so  that  thus  their  fidelity,  earnest- 
ness, and  love  may  testify  to  tbe  power  of  his 
grace  in  them  (Rom.  8 :  38,  39);  4)  martyrdom 
(Mattb.  5: 11,  Ac.).    This  distinction  between 
the  several  kinds  of  afflictions,  JoVa  friends 
failed  to  perceive.     Henoe  their  injostice  to 
him.    His  afflictions  were  designed   to  prove 
him ;  in  him  to  illustrate  the  graoe  of  nnfiilter- 
ing  devotion  to  God,  even  under  the  darkest  di» 
pensations.    There  are  afflictions  of  the  righte- 
ous, which  are  neither  a  punishment  nor  a 
chastisement  on  account  of  sin,  proceeding  not 
from  the  anger,  but  from  the  love  of  Qod,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  vindicate,  perfect,  and  re- 
ward the  pietT  of  the  righteous.    This  is  tlM 
fundamental  idea  of  the  book  of  Job  (see  Zteehr. 
f.  Prot.  u.  Kirche,  1851,  pp.  65-^,  for  details). 
And  this  was  the  lesson  which  Job  finally 
learned  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah  himaelt  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  book,  cornea  forth  and  solvss 
the  problem*  which  had  piofeii  too  difflmH^  m 
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well  for  Job  u  for  his  friends. — But  before  Je- 
hovah appears  to  end  the  dispute,  wo  meet  with 
four  diaeourses  (ch.  32-37)  of  a  speaker  whose 
presence  w^as  not  befmre  indicated.     His  name 
nfsrees  with  the  locality  of  the  incident  (Gen. 
22  :  21 ;  Jer.  23 :  25).    tie  is  represented  as  a 
youn^  man  whom  modesty  had  so  far  kept  from 
apeakinfc.      He  rebukes  J«»b  for  justifying  him- 
self, at  the  expense  of  Ood's  righteousness,  and 
Job's  frtends  for  having  nothing  to  say  but  in 
his  oondem nation.    This  is  in   harmony  with 
the  plot.      But  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
case,  he    should  not  only  defend  Job's  right- 
eousness, but  also  expose  the  false  view  of  the 
friends,  that  afflictions  were  always  a  punish- 
ment of  sin.    Instead  of  doing  this,  however, 
he  simply  carries  out  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Kliphas,  in  5 :  17.    He  does  not  get  bejond 
the  train  of  thought  pursued  bv  the  three  friends 
(see  Oieis9^  Beitr.  i.  Krit.  d.  B.  IlioYi,  1 845.  Heng- 
9ienberg,  Ev.  K.  Z.  Nr.  16-19,  1856 ;  KoMgarUn, 
AllfT*  Monatsschr.  f.  Wissensch.  u.  Lit.,  1853, 
p.  761,  Ac.),  Jerome  and  Gregory  M.  had  a  like 
unfavorable  view  of  Elihu's  discourses,  the  for- 
mer seeing  in  him  a  representative  of  a  false 
philosophy,  inimical  to  true  faith,  the  latter  a 
Belf-confldent  idle  babbler.    It  is  evident  that 
these  portions  of  the  book  were  written  by  an- 
other and  later  author.    For  ahhough  there  is 
no  striking  discrepancy  of  matter  between  them 
and  the  preceding  discourses,  the  difference  in 
style  renders  it  impossible  that  the  same  author 
sboald    have  composed  them.      At  ch.  32  a 
strange  spirit  breathes  upon  us ;  the  diction  be- 
comes forced  and  affected ;  the  poetic  power  de- 
clines ;  flat  tautologies  abound  ;  and  we  get  the 
impression  that  the  writer  aims  at  what  he  can- 
not reach.    Still,  this  section  of  the  book  must 
not  be  undervalued.    It  exhibits  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation of  sentiment  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
N.  T.  than  the  other  portions.    Its  author  felt 
a  defect  in  the  book  of  Job  which  every  Christian 
must  feel,  and  sought  to  supply  this  defect ;  and 
although  he  does  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  0.  T. 
times,  especially  of  the  period  preceding  the 
exile,  he  stands  nearer  tne  light  of  the  N.  T. 
than  the  author  of  the  original  portions  of  the 
book.     If  the  motto  of  the  latter  might  be: 
M§¥  xwrdxptfUk  tcii  h  Xp«0VM  'Ii^^,  Rom.  8:1, 
that  of  Elihu's  discourses  might  be:  spmviacmh 
£n!o   xvpMv   Ksi^»«o^f^  M  fi^    9w  vS    xoapufi 
uataatpi^fup,  —  Elihu's    discourses,    therefore, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  original  work,  form  an 
integral  portion  of  canonical   0.  T.  literature. 
The  other  parts  of  the  book  remains  as  the  poet 
produced  them. 

As  to  its  form,  this  book  is  a  dramatic  tragedy. 
It  is  a  drama.  The  prologue  (ch.  1-3),  as  the 
first  part»  presents  the  riddle.  Then  in  the  three 
controversial  discourses  which  follow  (ch  4-14; 
15-21 ;  22-26).  the  plot  deepens.  In  the  fourth 
part  (oh.  27-31),  Job's  monologues  prepare  the 
way  tor  a  solution.  This  follows,  though  not 
&rti>  luixomit,  in  the  fifth  part  (ch.  38-42 :  6). 
Then  comes  the  epilogue  or  exodus,  in  which 
Job,  needfully  purified  by  repentance,  is  jusU* 
fied  and  crowned  as  triumphant  in  his  faithful- 
ness to  Qod. — No  offence  can  be  taken  at  our 
oalIin|t  a  book  of  the  Bible  a  drama;  for  this, 
u  weU  as  svery  other  form  of  postiy,  may  be 


exalted  to  such  divine  use.    The  narrative  style 
of  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  action,  constitute  no  valid  objection  to 
our  view  of  the  book  as  a  drama ;  fbr  although 
here,  as  mainly  in  Euripides,  the  epic  fbrm  is 
used,  the  dramatic  spirit  predominate^  and 
though  outward  physical  action  is  here  want- 
ing, the  development  of  actual  facts  is  carried 
on  in  animated  reciprocal  discourses.    In  some 
of  our  best  modem  dramas  (Goethe's  Iphigenia, 
and  Tasso)  there  is  also  but  little  physical  ae- 
tion.    This  want  is  made  up  in  the  book  of  Job 
by  the  variety  and  distinctiveness  of  the  dra> 
matis  personsD':  Satan,  Job,  Job's  wife,  his  three 
friends,  all  strongly  drawn  characters.    Each 
of  the  three  friends  represents  a  different  phase 
of  character:  Eliphns,  the  confiding  pathos  of 
old  Age,  and  aspiration  after  prophetic  dignity; 
Bildad,  the  moderation  and  caution  of  one  less 
rich  in  thought ;  Zophar,  vehement,  but  tran- 
sient, passion.    'The  dramatic  art  of  the  book  is 
also  displayed  in  their  growing  opposition  to 
Job.  as  the  plot  advances,  until  he  finally  re- 
gards them  as  leagued  with  his  foes  to  heighten 
his  afflictions. — ^We  even  go  further,  and  assert 
confidently  that  the  book  is  a  tragedy,    Bren* 
tius,  already,  called  it  such.    Job  is  really  as 
tragic  a  hero  as  (Edipus.     His  sufferings  'fall 
upon  him  like  a  tormenting  riddle.    Over  these 
he  easily  triumphs,  until  the  strange  admoni- 
tions of  his  friends  render  them  still  more  inex- 
plicable.    Then  a  severe  struggle  ensues,  in 
which  he,  at  times,  mounts  to  the  very  heavens 
in  bold  defiance,  and  then  sinks  into  the  depths 
of  despondency.     His  temptation  had  invested 
Qod  with  a  false  character,  and  with  the  spectre 
thus  raised  up  he  contends  like  a  Titan.    Na- 
ture and  grace,  madness  and  faith,  defiance  and 
humility,  fiercely  struggle  with  each  other  lo 
his  soul.     At  length  the  l)etter  principles  pre- 
vail.    Jehovah  comes  forth,  and  the  spectre 
vanishes.    Human  freedom  is  not  destroyed  •  it 
becomes  manifest  that  human  trials  are  not  dis- 
pensed by  absolute  arbitrary  power,  but  by  di- 
vine wisdom,  controlled  by  infinite  love.    The 
hero  triumphs,  the  idea  of  a  blind  fate  is  annihi- 
lated.— The  dramatic  skill  of  this  book  is  fully 
sustained    by  the  loftiest  elevation  of  style. 
Though  abounding  in  imagery  and  illustration, 
everything  is  true  to  nature,  and  to  history. 
Hence  the  powerful  impression  it  has  always 
made.    It  was  a  mine  of  wealth  for  Shakspeare 
and  Goethe.    Bacon  of  Yerulam  says :  Si  qtn§ 
eximium  iUtim  Jobi  librum  diligenter  evolveritf 
pfenum  ettm  et  tanquam  gravidum  naiuralis  phi' 
haophicB  ntysteriin  deprehendet,     Kepler,  after 
describing  the  Gopermcan  system,  expresses  the 
hope  of  quite  different  cosmological  discoveries, 
but  non  antea  discenda  qiMm  librum  hunt.  Deua 
arbiter  gecuUmtm  reeht/terU  morlalibu9.    Gold- 
smith derived  the  fundamental  thought  of  his 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  from  this  book.    Fr.  H. 
Jacobi  says  of  it :  Whether  a  history  or  a  fic- 
tion, whoever  thus  wrote  was  a  divine  seer. 

That  such  a  master-piece  of  religious  reflection 
and  creative  art,  could  belong  to  no  othw  period 
^n  thai  of  Solomon,  might  be  assumed,  were  it 
not  proven  from  every  point  of  view.  It  belongs 
to  the  phtlosonfaioal  literature  of  Israel  (of.  De- 
liUteh,  Hohelied,  p.  9;  Brueh,  Weisheitsl.  d. 
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Hebr.,1851;  OeUer, Grandsttged.alttestWeish., 
1854).    As  only  a  selection  of  Solomon's  3000 

K-OTerbs  has  reached  as,  so  bat  a  few  works  of 
r.  philosophy  have  been  preserved.    The  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Proyerbs,  and 
Canticles,  represent  the  time  of  Solomon ;  the 
introductory  proverbs  (ch.  1-0)  the  later  period 
of  the  kings ;  and  Eccles.  the  pos^exile  period. 
In  rem^rd  to  contents,  these  portions  exhibit  a 
threefold  progress,  in  form  a  threefold  retro- 
gression.   In  Solomon's  time  the  masohil  and 
hymn  were  in  their  highest  bloom ;  in  ProT.  1- 
9,  already,  the  maschil  is  rhetorically  analysed, 
Its  aniformity  of  struotare  gone,  and  the  richness 
of  its  strophic  form  has  been  diloted  ;  in  Eccles. 
the  beauty  of  the  old  artistic  form  has  yanished. 
The  book  of  Job  undoabtedly  belongs  to  the 
first  of  these  periods.    On  every  page  it  bears 
traces  of  haying  proceeded  from  the  gnosis  of 
Solomon's  time,  as  that  issaed  from  the  faith  of 
David's  age.    The  frequent  allusions  to  natural 
history,  also,  and  indications  of  general  know- 
ledge, corroborate  the  view,  that  the  book  was 
the  prodactof  a  period  in  Israel's  history,  when 
the  nation,  through  traffic  and  intercourse  with 
other  people,  had  attained  to  such  general  intel- 
ligence.   The  characteristics  of  that  period  are 
reflected  in  the  book. — This  view  is  further  con- 
^med  bv  its  doctrinal  relation  to  the  other  ca- 
nonical books,  especially  the  ihora  (law).    The 
Mosaic  law  by  no  means  lays  down  the  propo- 
sition :  no  suffering  without  the  guilt  of  the  suf- 
ferer, or,  every  affliction  is  a  divine  punishment 
of  sin  (cf.  Dent  8 : 2,  5).    Had  Job  been  an  Is- 
raelite, the  eases  of  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ja- 
cob, and  Joseph,  and  of  Israel  itself,  would  have 
served  to  comfort  him.    This  book,  therefore, 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  the  thora,  in  this  re- 
spect.   Neither  does  the  thora  sffirm  that  divine 
justice  completes  its  work  in  this  world  already; 
it  speaks  expressly  of  a  here  and  hereafter.   All 
it  needs  is  that  its  doctrine  be  developed.    Such 
a  carrying  out  of  the  doctrine  we  have  in  the 
book  of  Job  (cf.  19:  21-25,  26-29;  and  17 :  16; 
20 :  11 ;  21 :  26).    The  hope  expressed  by  Job 
refers  to  a  future  state,  beyond  death,  because: 
1)  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  explaining 
''upon  the  earth"  (v.  25  referring  to  the  de- 
struction named  in  v.  26),  in  accordance  with 
the  parallels,  and  not  41 :  25 ;  2)  the  plain  sense 
of  "after  my  skin,"  implies  an  incorporeal 
state,  not  mere  emaciation  ;  3)  taking  the  pas- 
sage in  connection  with  14 :  13-15 ;  16 :  18-25, 
it  seems  proper  that  Job  should  now  express 
the  hope  of  justification  even  beyond  the  grave. 
But  to  assume  that  he  referred  to  a  resurrection 
of  the  body,  conflicts  with  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  passage  (the  second  claase  of 
T.  26  is  not  in  apposition  with  the  first),  and 
with  the  importofttie  words  used ;  for  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  in  asing  ^^ip  he  thought  of  a 
body  decayed  in  desth,  and  ov  ^*1C^3  ^^^^S' 
nated  a  body  risen  and  glorified ;  especially  the 
ideas  of  infirmity  and  sinfulness  were  always 
associated  in  the  0.  T.  with  *'  flesh."    It  is  not 
the  hope  of  a  bodily  resurrection  which  Job 
here  avows,  but  that  of  a  future  beholding  of 
Ood,  hence,  by  surmounting  previous  concep- 
tions of  Hsdes,  that  of  a  future  life  (see  K.  W. 
G.  KSsTLiH,  de  immort,  ipe  qiia  in  libro  JM 


ctpparere  dieikir.,  1846).    The  drama  eoadato 
with  showing  that  Job  yms  rewarded  ben  it 
ready  for  his  unwavering  love  to  God.   Bofc  && 
result  does  not  exceed  the  promise  of  the  thssi. 
Altogether  the  book  of  Job  fumiahea  no  other 
solution  of  the  question,  wh  j  the  righteous  ofta 
suffer,  and  the  wicked  prosper,  than  that  i^ien 
in  Ps.  37 ;  38 ;  and  Jer.  1^ :  1-3.     In  tiiis  re- 
spect the  author  of  Eccles.  occupies  an  advanced 
position,  by  referring  to  a  final  general  judg- 
ment.   To  call  the  book  of  Job,  therefore^  t^ 
first  and  last  theodicy,  is  gotn^  too  far,  for  a  full 
vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  ia  imposnbte, 
without  a  clear  perception  of  a  fatare  slate. 
Bat  the  prevailing  representations  of  that  state, 
found  in  this  book,  agree  vritfa   those  of  the 
psalms  of  Solomon's  time,  and  Solomon's  pn^ 
verbs ;  there  is  no  corporeal  life  bejond  the  pre- 
sent, only  an  existence  in  sheol,  as  a  shadow  of 
our  present  life.    This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
cotemporary  relation  of  the  book  to  those  pcslois 
and  broverbs  (Ps.  88:11,  Ao.)-      And  yet  it 
breatnes  out  loneings  after  a  higher  state,  just 
as  Ps.  17:15;  49:15,  Ac. — The  relationship 
between  this  book  (including  Eliha's  diseonrses) 
and  Ps.  88,  89,  is  remarkably  close.     Hetnaa 
and  Ethan,  the  authors  of  those  psalms,  were  not 
David's  musicians  of  the  same  names,  bat  co- 
temporaries  of  Solomon   (cf.  1   Kings  5:11). 
The  resemblance  is  seen  not  only  in  woidi 

the  last  two  used  by  no  other  O.  T.  writen], 
but  in  parallel  verses  (cf.  Job  16 :  19,  with  P#. 
89:38;  7:7.  with  Ps.  89:48;  14: 14,  with  P«. 
89:49;  14: 10,  with  88  :5;  30:  10,  with  89: 
9 ;  31 :  34,  with  89 :  8) ;  here  not  the  same  ex- 
pressions occur,  as  though  the  one  quoted  the 
other,  but  there  is  a  resemblanoe  which  could 
not  be  incidental,  but  indicate  a  common  phi- 
losophical   relationship.      Without,    therefore, 
going  so  far  as  to  attribute  a  common  author- 
ship (Heman)  to  the  book  of  Job  and  these 
Psalms,  we  simply  nfiirm  our  conviction  that 
said  book  was  written  by  one  of  the  philosophic 
poets  of  Solomon's  court,  and  one  who  had  en- 
dured a  spiritual  experience  resembling  the  snf> 
ferings  described.    (This  is  the  result  reached 
by  Iu>8enmUller,  Hftvemick,  Taihinger,  Hahn, 
Schlottman,  Oehler,  Keil,  and  Hoffmann). — 
The  place  where  the  book  was  written  cannot 
be  decided.    But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  author  had  seen  Egypt,  from  his  precise 
allusions  to  Egyptian  animals  and  mines  (see 
WUson,  Lands  of  the  Bible ;  Bitter,  in  Piper's 
Jahrb.,  1852),  though  the  mines  may  have  oeen 
in  Arabia  or  even   Palestine;  fur  the  author 
mingles  figures  derived  from  Egypt  (7  :  12;  9: 
26 ;  possibly  3 :  14)  with  others  that  are  Asiatie 
(3:8,  Jbc.),  and  drawn  illustrations  from  sll 
foreign  lands,  East  and  West 

Of  all  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  that  of  Joh 
has  been  the  last  to  be  folly  understood.  The 
Greek  Fathers  had  to  depend  upon  the  LXX., 
without  being  able  to  compare  that  version  with 
the  primitive  text;  but  all  the  defects  of  the 
LX^.  abound  threefold  in  its  version  of  thii 
book, — it  omits  whole  verses,  misplaces  others, 
and  supplies  blanks  with  apocryphal  addittons. 
Origen  Knew  this  (ep.  ad  Afirle,  {  3,  sq.),  bar 
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h&d  not  nalBcieiit  know1ed|^  of  tho  Hebrew  to 
ooiTTeet  the  evil.    And  as  the  wholo  book  can 
ovilj  be  understood  by  ascertAinini^  tlie  sense  of 
Bivij^le  parts,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Greek 
¥*^^heT8  to  master  it.    The  eniftmatical  book  en- 
S*^e«<i  much  Attention ;  from  the  2d  century  it 
"wrwLs  read  (cf.  James  5:11)  durinflt  passion-week 
(»ee  Hamaek,  Oottesd.  d.  katbol.  Kircbe,  p.  358) ; 
"but  typology  and  allejcory  could  not  supply  the 
Isaok  of  grammatioo-historical   exegesis.      The 
Xtskla  was  more  defective  than  the  LXX.    Je- 
rome calls  the  book,  in  the  Itala,  decurtaius  et 
taceratus  corronusqve.     His  own   independent 
translation  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  but  he 
bimself  acknowledges  its  imperfection,  in  his 
Acsoount  of  the  way  in  which  he  made  it.    He 
purchased,  non  parvu  niimt>,  a  Jewish  teacher 
of  Lydda,  then  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  academy, 
l>ut  affcer  going  through  the  book  with  this  Jew, 
he  confesses  he  was  no  wiser  than  before :  cttjus 
lioetrinaan  aliqtkidprofeeerim  neseio;  hoe  unvm 
9cio  non  potuisse  nu  irUerpretari  nisi  quod  aniea 
inidUxeram,    Hence,  as  though  he  would  ac- 
cuse the  book  itself,  he  calls  it  Miquua,  lubriou$, 
figuratus,  like  an  anguiUa  vd  murcena.    There 
^nrere  then  three  Latin  versions  of  the  book:  the 
Itala,  the  Itala  improved  by  Jerome,  And  Je- 
rome's;  and  their  disagreement  caused  much 
confusion,  as  Augustine  complains.    The  Sy- 
rians were  better  off  with  their  Peschito,  ren- 
dered   directly  from    the    original    text;    but 
SSpbraem'sGomm.  is  like  a  sermon  which  departs 
far  from  the  text,  containing  excellent  thoughts, 
but  not  opening  the  sense.    The  following  pe- 
riod furnished  nothing  better.    Among  its  com- 
mentators we  find  great  names :  Gregory  M., 
Bede  Yen.,  Tb.  Aquinas,  Albertus  M..ftc.;  but 
no  progress  was  made  in  the  exposition  of  the 
book,  for  the  means  were  wanting.    A  new  era 
for  it  dawned  toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  Jewish  converts  gave  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew.     Nich.  de  Lyrn,  nothor  of 
the  roxtiUa  perpetucB  in  universa  Biblia  (com- 
pleted 1330),  possessed,  for  that  period,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  original  text,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  felt,  and  regarded  the  literal 
sense  as  prerequisite  to  the  discovery  of  every 
other.    But  he  was  too  dependent  on  the  rab- 
bins, and  hampered  by  the  servile,  unevangeli- 
cal  ecclesinsticism  of  his  day.    The  breaking  of 
these  bonds  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  true  exe- 
gesis.   Luther,  Brentius,  and  other  Reformers 
possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  study  of 
the  book.    But  even  they  had  only  presenti- 
ments of  its  import    Luther  fully  realised  its 
difficulties.   Though  aided  by  Melanehthon,  and 
the  Hebrew  scholar,  Aurogallus,  it  sometimes 
took  them  four  days  to  get  over  as  many  lines. 
Jerome  Weller,  a  man  schooled  in  adversity, 
also  acknowledged  his  inadequacy  for  the  work, 
and  was  glad,  after  passing  through  12  chap- 
ters, to  leave  the  rest  for  others.     The  most 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Reformation  on  Job 
was  Calvin's  150  sermons.     The  exegesis  of  the 
ante-rationalistic  period  surpassed  the  efforts  of 
the  Reformers  only  in  philological   learning; 
we  mention  Mercier  and  Cocceius  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  S.  Schmid  of  the  Lutheran  C, 
and  John  de  Pineda  of  the  Romish  C. ;  the 
Comm.  of  the  last  author  (Madrid,  1597)  is  a 


Tery  learned  compilation,  admired  and  used  \ff 
Protestants,  but  excessively  jealous  for  the  Yul* 
gate.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  fundamentd 
truth  of  the  book,  however,  the  commentaries  of 
the  Reformers  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. — A 
new  epoch  in  its  exposition  began  with  tha 
Comm.  of  Albert  Schuitens  of  HollAnd  (2  vols., 
1737) ;  he  first  paid  doe  attention  to  the  Semido 
and  especially  the  Arabic  peculiarities  of  tha 
book.  But  in  proportion  as  that  which  was  Is- 
raelitish  was  considered  in  connection  with  its 
Orientalisms,  was  its  divine  excellency  appre* 
ciated.  Meanwhile  this  book  suffered  less  from 
the  perversions  of  rationslism  than  others; 
there  were  no  miracles  or  prophecies  in  it,  to 
be  explained  away.  Indeed  as  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  poetry,  the  expo- 
sition of  it  WAS  promoted  by  the  tninslationa 
and  critical  commentaries  of  an  Eckermann, 
Moldenhaoer,  Stuhlmsnn.  Jbc.  What  advantage 
the  Church  Fathers  would  have  taken  of  such  a 
translation  as  that  of  B^kel,  or  the  Swiss  lay* 
man  (Noten  z.  hebr.  Texte  d.  A.  T.  nebst  einer 
Uebers.  d.  Bnehs  Hiobs,  Basel,  1841)!  Ra- 
tionalism paved  the  wsy  for  a  new  period  in  the 
ecclesissticsl  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job. 
The  Comm.  of  Samuel  Lee  (fPec.  16.  1852,  at 
Barley),  Vaihinger  (1842),  Welte  (1849).  and 
▼.  Gerlach  (in  his  Bibelwerk,  Bd.  3.  d.  A.  T.), 
Hahn  (1850),  and  Schlottmann  (1851),  are  the 
first  fruits  of  this  period,  rendered  possiblfl  by 
the  Antecedent  works  of  Umbreit  (1824.  1832), 
EwAld  (1836. 1851).  And  Hirxel  (1839,  2d  ed.  by 
OlshAusen,  1852) :  the  first  of  which  is  distin* 
guished  by  its  enthusissm  for  the  lofty  poetry 
of  the  book,  the  second  by  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  its  tragical  character,  and  the  third  by 
its  healthy  skill  and  excellent  method.  The 
translation  of  KSster  is  valuable;  he  first  di- 
rected attention  to  the  strophic  structure  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  but  started  an  error  which  still 
prevails,  by  making  the  Masoteric  verse  a  con- 
stituent pert  of  the  strophe.  The  translation 
of  Stickel  is  also  meritorious,  although  he  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme  from  KSster.  Som- 
mer  was  the  first  to  explain  the  strophic  charac- 
ter of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  in  his  Biblical 
treatises  (Abhandl.,  Bd.  I..  1846),  though  he 
makes  no  special  application  to  the  book  of  Job. 
The  book,  including  Elihu's  discourses,  is 
throughout  strophic,  though  not  in  the  way  of  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  form.  At  the  saoriAce  of 
truth,  or  the  beauty  of  the  dialogue. 

F.  DXLITZSCH.* 

JoeL  the  son  of  Pashuel,  one  of  the  oldest  Is- 
raelitish  prophets,  prophesied  in  Judahand  pos- 
sibly in  Jerusalem  itself  (1 :  13.  &c. ;  2 : 1, 9 ;  4  s 
1,  6,  8,  18-20),  upon  the  occasion  of  a  devasta- 
tion, drought,  and  plague  of  locusts.  In  1 : 1- 
2: 17,  he  describes  tho  desolation  (in  which  he 
sees  a  precursor  of  the  day  of  the  Lord),  and 
then  the  destroyer  himself,  adding  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  general  fasting  and  prayer.  The 
exhortation  seems  to  have  proven  effectual  (2 : 
18,  Ac.),  and  hence  the  encouraging  prnmisea 
which  follow  (3:1-2.  cf.  2  Chron.  20 : 1-30). 
Having  indicated  the  antecedent  signs  of  tho 
day  of  terror  which  should  overtake  the  foes 
of  Israel  (3  :  3-5),  he  describes  that  day  itself 
(4 :  1-17),  and    refers    briefly  to  the  Messi- 
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Mio  blenings  which  abould  flow  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusftlem  from  the  destruction  of  their 
enemiefl.  —  Ephraem  Syron,  Jemme,  ftc.,  al- 
ready, eiplttined  the  locusts  as  a  fipire  of  future 
foes  of  the  people  of  God,  heathen  farces,  a  view 
:vrhioh  Henicstenbers  still  yindicates  (Christol., 
&e.,  2d  ed.).  bat  abandoned  by  most  modem 
commentators  {Deliizieh,  in  Rudelb.  and  Que- 
ricke's  Ztsohr.,  1851,  p. 306.  kc.;  Kcil,  Einl.  in 
d.  kanon.  Schr.  d.  A.  T.,  325,  &c.).  This  view 
conflicts  with  the  natural  impression  made  by 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  in  whole  and  in  part, 
and  with  the  relation  between  the  first  and 
aecond  part ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Joel, 
on  whose  horiion  the  great  oriental  powers  had 
not  yet  risen,  should  giro  such  a  description  of 
foes,  especially  as  he  would  then  repeat  it  in  a 
symbolical  form.  There  is  no  trace  in  2 : 1,  Ac, 
of  anything  that  does  not  correspond  with  a 
literafsense.-^The  second  point  disputed  is  the 
period  of  Joel.  Credner,  ifeier,  Hiitig,  EwUd, 
Mofmann^  DditucK  Eeil,  &c.,  hold  that  he  lived 
under  Joah,  870-850  B.  0. :  ffenggUnberg,  De 
WetU,  Knobel,  Ac.,  under  Usiiah  or  Jeroboam 
II.,  0.  800  B.C.  Uofmann  (Weiss,  u.  ErmiL.  L, 
201 ;  Schriftbew..  II..  1.  p. 86,  Ac. ;  2.491,  &c.) 
and  Delitssoh  place  htm  20-30  years  later 
than  Obadiah.  The  external  proof  of  this  (his 
not  mentioning  the  Syrian  invasion,  2  Kings 
12 :  17 ;  2  Chron.  24 :  23,  ftc.)  is  not  conclusive, 
but  the  view  is  supported  by  the  character  of 
the  whole  book.  Not  only  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  Assyrians,  but  none  of  those  sins  of  the 
nation  which  God  punished  by  the  Assyrian  in- 
roads, and  which  Amos,  Ilosea,  and  Isaiah  re- 
buke. A  better  spirit  still  prevailed  ;  the  peo- 
ple listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  and 
repent.  It  is  remarkable  that  Joel  (4:1-3) 
speaks  of  the  impending  dispersion  of  Israel, 
and  division  of  the  holy  land,  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  day  of  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  as 
aomething  well  known.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  a  later  period  for  his  prophecy.  It  only 
proves,  however,  bow  deeply  the  mind  of  the 
nation  was  impressed  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  songs  of  Moses  (Deut  32.  Comp. 
Joel  4:21,  with  Deut  32 :  43).  —  The  leading 
truths  with  which  Joel  enriched  the  treasures  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  are  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holv  Spirit  and  the  definite  allusion  to  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  —  Ewald  praises  the  fluent  style  of 
Joel,  considering  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
thought  found  in  the  book,  and  Umbreii  the 
oalm  reflection  which  he  combines  with  vividness 
of  description.  His  vivid  poetical  delineation  of 
the  desolation  of  the  land,  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  locusts,  have  been  much  admired. 
Still  more  impressive  are  his  touching  complaint 
and  call  to  renentance,  and  his  grand  descrip- 
tion of  the  holy  war  and  judgment  of  God  (4 : 

9,  Jbc.).  AUBBRLIN.* 

Joluit  the  Apostle,  and  hit  wriiitufs.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  are 
JoAfi,  Feter,  and  Paul.  As  compared  with  Pe- 
ter, John  is  of  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  receptive 
disposition ;  ever^  word  of  his  beloved  Master 
he  seises,  holds  last,  and  reflects  upon ;  being 
happy  in  losing  himself  in  the  contemplation  uf 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  His  love.    The  quiet  peculiar  majesty 


!  and  glory  of  Christ,  as  tbej  ^ 

I  the  Gospel  of  John,  were  certainlj  not 

,  from  the  other  disciples ;  bot  be  alooe^  » «. 
count  of  his  disposition,  was  able  to  repps^ws 
them.    He  possessed  the  natore  of  a  living  wk" 
TOT,  which  not  only  received  the  full  ffaij^^ 
Lord,  bot  was  also  able  to  reflect  iL    Tlie  othv 
writers  of  the  gospels  have  preeerred  of  tiie  acto 
and  words  of  Christ,  what  momentanlj  prodaed 
the  greatest  effect,  externally  Tievr«d.  an  tbe  i«> 
mon  on  the  mount,  etc.    Bat  John  diaiepveied  % 
glory  in  things  to  them  unioiportaat.  as  fths 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  wnnuni.  ete^ 
and  he  wat  Mt,  on  account  of  his  reoep&we  dis- 
position, to  retain    and    faiihfullj  reprodooi 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  more  reflerable>e  John 
in  inwardness,  than  Peter  doea.  bot  it  ia  a  dtf. 
ferent  kind  of  inwardnees;  Paal'a  b^ing  diabv^ 
tic,  John's  purely  contemplatiTe.     Paul   loab 
more  at  the  appropriation  of  aalvatioa,  John  at 
the  founder  of  salvation ;  Paul  %t  eoDT^rsioB, 
John  at  the  fullness  of  life  in  Chriatw     Hence, 
Paul  is  a  much  milder  character  than  the  Uti 
/Sport^f  (Mark  3  :  17)  John.    It  is  troe,  John  Yon 
often  been  called  *'  the  apostle  of  love/'  be«aase 
the  word,  dysKi^,  is  often  found  in  hia  writinj^ 
But  this  word  occurs  at  least  as  frpqaently  hi 
the  writings  of  Paul,  and  is  used  hw  him  in  its 
relation  to  faith  as  its  frnit,  whilst  it  is  ow*d  ty 
John  in  contrast  with  hatred  and  wickedncat 
On  the  other  hand,  the  passage,  Lakn  9 :  51.  sq., 
by  no  means  justifies  the  inference,  that  be  wm 
of  a  violent  temperament  (LU^ke,  I^  p.  16). 
He  was  much  rather  what  the  French  ezpre»«d 
by  the  words :  il  est  entier ;  he  bad  no  iien«e, 
no  capacity  for  what  waa  relative  or  mediatini^ 
and  he  was  not.  therefore,  a  man  of  oeromsie- 
dating,  or  conciliatory  ditposition^      He  wa*  s 
man  who  is  what  be  is.  entirely  and  tkonmgkly, 
who  could  only  have  been  thnroogbly  C^ri«itisa 
or  thoroughly  Satanic.    In  him  frrace  obtained 
a  quite  permanent  and  decided  Tietory  over 
natural  depravity.    He  was  trained  pinuslj  fVnia 
early  youth  by  his  mother,  Salome,  who  (Msrk 
16 : 1 ;  Mstt.  20 :  20)  belonged   to  the  number 
of  those  who  found  their  comfort  in  the  nrominci 
of  the  old  covenant,  and  longed  for  the  Messiah. 
John  was  trained  up  by  her  in  the  fear  of  Ood. 
and  in  the  hope  of  the  salvation  of  Israel.    So 
soon  as  the  Baptist  appeared,  John  connected 
himself  with  him,  with  all  the  energy  of  bis  re> 
ceptivo  disposition.    The  Bapttat.  who  was  to 
prepare  nil  for  Christ,  was  specially  adapted  to 
preparo  the  ttiietif^tof  fMo^tjtiff,  as  the  instrument 
who  would  be  able  to  catch  all  the  rays  from 
Christ's  person.     None  of  the  other  disciples 
apprehended  the  substance  of  the    Baptist's 
preaching  (John  1 :  26-^6)  so  dearly  and  ene^ 
getically  as  John.    The  other  Gospels  have  re- 
ported oonceming  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
and  only  quite  briefly  added  the  notice,  that  be 
also  pointed  to  the  coming  Messiah.     But  it  is 
just  this  latter  matter,  that  John  has  appre- 
hended as  the  centre  of  the  Baptist's  labont.  and 
has  preserved  the  prophetical  discourses  of  the 
same  concerning  the  natore  and  anfferingsof 
Christ,  which  the  others  have  not  done. 

John  connected  himself  with  Christ  witib  eqoal 
decision  and  absoluteness^  so  soon  as  the  Bt[h 
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ist   pointed    to  him  (John   1:35,  9^.),    This 

reBoluten^M  exhibits  ilself  also  in  his  temper, 

BO  far  as  il  '^iraii  not  jet  entirely  sanctified,  or 

Btill   onder    the  inflaenoe  of  erroneous  views. 

"Wben  the  in  habitants  of  a  Saroaritan  Tillaee 

i^oald  not  reoeive  Jesus,  he  asXs,  whether  Ue 

vronld    not   command  fire  to  come  down  fVom 

heaven   and  oonsume  them.    According  to  his 

temper  and  temperament  he  is  everywhere  and 

always  recepiioe,  not  forward,  not  officious,  but 

Teaerved,  expectant,  observant,  and  docile.    But 

he  is  at  (he  same  time  determined  and  decided. 

He  ia  qfet  ^ieldin^dispoaiiion,  but  he  yields  only 

I0  one  thing^  unio  this  entirely  and  uncondition- 

idly..      And  becauMe  he  is  of  such  a  yielding  dis- 

position,  he  needed  this  decidedness. 

The  eame  decision  of  charaoter,  the  same  in- 
capacity to  tolerate  what  is  relative  and  to  be 
in  snapense,  exhibits  itself  also  in  his  view  of 
ealwUioin,     Paul  regards  this  as  something  pro- 
gressive, as  a  contest  between  the  old  and  new 
man ;  John  as  the  already  eompUied  victory  of 
ligiht  over  darkness,    Whonoever  is  bom  of  Qod, 
be  is  light,  and  has  the  life,  and  does  not  sin. 
Paul  speaks  of  sin  as  a  weakness;   John,  al- 
thoogb  he  well  knew  it  as  such  (1  John  1 :  8, 
ag. ;  2:1),  treats  more  of  sin  as  wickedness. 
He  knaw,  also,  that  the  victory  of  light  over 
darkneas  is  only  won  by  apparent  subjection 
and  destruction,  as  was  the  case  with  Christ,  who 
throuf^h  death  overcame  death,  so  also  in  each 
individual  and  in  the  whole  of  believers  (Rev. 
2:8,  sq. ;  7  :  14;  20 : 4).    But  he  also  viewed 
tbia  victory,  although  as  regards  time  still  fu- 
ture, aa  decided  from  eternity  (oomp.  1  John  4:4; 
5  :  4,  and  3 : 6  and  9).    For  John  only  two  states 
o£  the  heart  were  possible :  for  and  against ;  and 
he  does  not  bring  into  view  the  circumstances 
attending  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
Other.      Such  a  temper,  sanctified  by  grace, 
would  never  have  been  able  to  win  the  heathen 
world  for  Christ:  John  could  never  have  done 
the  work  which  Paul  did,  by  being  a  Jew  to 
the  Jews,  and  a  heathen  to  the  heathen.    But 
still  such  a  person,  as  John  was,  was  necessary 
to  preserve  pure  and  to  purify  the  Church.   This 
was  his  high  mission  ;  he  was  aa  well  a  messen- 
ger of  the  Judge  as  of  the  Saviour,  was  called 
by  the  Spirit  to  prophesy  of  judgment  aud  to 
oifer  salvation.    He  was  to  complete  the  doc- 
trines of  the  other  apostles,  and^bus  perfect  the 
iiiaXfi  tCtv  attoetfOMp,     He  had  to  purify  the 
Church  from  primitive  pollutions,  and  to  judge 
risiny  Onosticism,     He  had  to  judge  for  all 
coming  time  the  abomination  ofanti"  Christianism, 
in  that  he  was  called  to  present  in  the  Apocor 
l^fpH  an  external  criterion  of  what  was  Chris- 
tian and  what  anti-Christian.     In  short :  his 
relation  to  Christ  u>as  thoroughly  feminine  and 
tec^ioe,  but  being  filled  by  Christ,  his  rdation 
to  everything  anti-Christian  u/as  thoroughly  mas^ 
euZine,  and  as  a  raging  fire.    An  ancient  hymn 
admirably  describes  his  character  In  the  words: 
voUU  avis  sine  meta,  &c. 

The  apostolic  labors  of  John,  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord, 
were,  in  conformity  with  his  personal  pecu- 
liarity, quiet  and  retired.  He  was  the  only  dis- 
ciple who  did  not  forsake  the  Lord  at  his  cruci- 
fixioD,  but  remained  fearless  at  the  cross.    After 


the  resurrection,  John  remained  with  tha  other 
disciples  at  Jerusalem,  without,  however,  being 
prominent  among  the  apostles.    If  we  had  not 
Gal.  2 : 9,  we  would  not  even  know  that  John, 
in  connection  with  Peter  and  James,  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  Church.    His  labors  during 
this  period  were  hidden  from  the  public  eye* 
and  had  more  to  do  with  the  edification  of  es- 
tablished congregations  than  with  the  conver* 
sion  of  Jews  or  Greeks.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  lung  he  remained  in  Jerusalem.    When 
the  persecution  recorded.  Acts  8 : 1,  took  place^ 
he,  with  the  other  apostles,  remained  in  Jerusa- 
lem.   But  when  Paul,  three  vears  after  his  con* 
version,  came  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  1:18,  sq.),  ia 
the  year 40  or.  Dion.,  he  only  met  there  with  Peter 
and  James.    From  this,  however,  it  does  follow^ 
that  the  other  apostles  had  then  already  finally 
left  Jerusalem,  tor  in  the  year  51  (Acts  15)  they 
are  all  again  there.     Seven  years  later,  how- 
ever, in  58  (Acts  21 :  18),  only  James  and  tha 
npcp^vTfpM  are  there.     The  dispersion  or  de- 
parture of  the  other  apostles  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  interval  between  51  and  58.    An 
ancient  tradition  ( CUm,  Alex,  strom,,  YI.,  5)  re- 
ports of  John,  that  he  left  Jerusalem  twelve 
?ears  after  the  death  of  Christ  (45  asr,  JHon,). 
n  any  case,  be  did  not  then  go  immediettely  to 
Ephesus,  where  unanimous  tradition  places  him 
at  the  end  of  his  life.    Particular  accounts  of 
his  residence  in    the  interval  are  altogether 
wanting.  The  tradition  that  he  went  to  Parthia 
is  as  groundless  as  that  according  to  which  he 
preached  in  India.    The  strongest  probabilitY 
favors  the  opinion  that  he  went  to  Antioch 
when   Paul  departed  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  (46  a^,  Dion.),  in  order  that  he  might 
fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  departure  of  Paul.. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  John  bo- 
came  later,  but  certiunly  much  later,  the  succes- 
sor of  Paul  at  Ephesus.     In  anv  case,  this  took 
place  only  at  the  death  of  Paul  (64  cer,  Dion,)^ 
or  afterwards :  for  Paul  makes  no  mention  any- 
where of  John  being  there.    But  that  he  subse- 
quently directed  from  Ephesus  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  is  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  Polycrates,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus 
in  the  2d  cent,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Victor  of  Rome, 
concerning  John:    o^o^  iv    £^199  xtMoCfUftM, 
IrensBus  (hcer,.  III.,  3, 4,  in  Eos.,  IV.,  14,  comp. 
Ens.,  in.,  23)  says :  oXXa  sot  17  ty  E^itfif  fxaX^ffco, 
vico  navKov  utv  rt^tfu%u»fuv9i.  luofyov  it  rtapofu^ 
lOP^of  avtoif  fiix9*  ^^^  TpoioMni  xpovior  ud^rvi 
aXij^i  tett  tKi  anoetoiktap  fta^ait^t<^  (Triuan 
reigned  98-117).     Irenseus  also  nays  (II.,  22, 5, 
Grabe,  162),  that  John  lived  and  labored  with  a 
circle  of  disciples  ^Ux^  fwv  Tpoi'ayov  xvoh»  in 
Affta  (proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  chief  city).     Irenseus  is  here  a  witness  so 
much  the  more  reliable,  because  one  of  these 
disciples  of  John,  the  martyr  Polycarp,  had 
been  his  teacher  and  spiritualfather  (Iren.,  III., 
3  ;  Eus.,  v.,  20  and  24).    Ignatius  ofAtUioch 
and  Fapias  were  also  among  the  disciples  of  the 
aged  John  (Eus.,  III.,  22:  ^ren.  in  Eus.,  III., 
39).    Jerome  (vir,  UL,  9)  places  the  death  of 
John  68  years  ailer  the  death  of  Christ,  conse- 
quently in  the  year  101  cer,  Dion,,  Eusebius  in 
the  vear  100. 
Moreover,  tradition  is  unanimous,  that  John 
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vat  hanUhed  to  the  island  o/Jhimos  for  a  tiin« 
by  a  Roman  tvpoivof.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(quii  div.  scUv.,  cp^  42)  relates  the  beautifal 
story  of  the  recovery  of  a  youth  vho  bad  fallen 
among  robbers  by  John  as  a  fiv^tot  ov  fiv^,  and 
fixes  the  time  thus:  iKii^i;  rov  rvpcu'yov  r cXtrf^ 
Soyf  Of  OHO  t^i  Uatfuv  tiji  v^ffov  futf^^p  tti  t9f¥ 
E^ttfor.  He  speaks  here  of  the  exile  on  Patmos 
as  something  known  to  his  readers  and  to  all 
the  world.  Origen  also  relates  (on  Matt,  III., 
p.  720) :   o   df  'PufiOMT   0a0iX<v(  w(  i^afa5o0&( 

t9¥  t^i  aXtj^Mi  >Joyw,  ili  Uatftoif  tm  y^aoy.  Only 
after  this  does  he  cites  Rev.  1 :  9.  Tertuliian 
prcucr,  hasr,,  cp.  36)  called  the  Roman  Church 
nappy  where  Paul  was  beheaded,  and  from 
whence  John,  after  being  wonderfully  delivered 
out  of  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  (comp.  Acta  14 : 
20 ;  28 :  5 ;  Mark  16 :  18).  was  bnnished  to  Pat- 
knos.  IrensBus  (in  Eus.,  Ilf.,  18)  says  definitely, 
that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  under  Domu 
Han,  Even  ootemporaneous  heathen  writers 
have  not  omitted  to  relate  (according  to  Eus., 
?.«.),  tw  tt  iuayitjw  sat  fa  iv  autia  fta^vpta,  m 
yt  xai  xhi¥  MUi»ov  ifc'  ax(M/3tf  tHtmj/iapfotftOf  via., 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian  (95-96  or.  Dion.). 
The  year  foUowing,  upon  the  advent  of  Nenra, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesns. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  liUrary  labors  of  the 
Apostle  John,  we  find  them  divided  into  two 
chief  parts ;  the  one  part  consisting  of  the  Gos- 
pel together  with   the  Jirst  epistfcj  which   is 
closely  related  to  it,  the  other  consisting  of  the 
hook  ofRevdaiion.    Beginning  with  the  Gospel 
we  remark,  that  at  the  first  glance  we  see  that 
U  is  different  from  the  other  three  gospels,  as 
well  in  regard  to  ehronologieal  order  as  to  the 
sdedion  of  matter ,     In  regard  to  the  latter, 
John,  as  is  known,  has  much  that  is  peculiar 
and  new,  and  he  only  agrees  with  the  others  in 
a  few  sections  (1 :  21-27 ;  6 :  5-21 ;  12 : 1-15, 
and  the  chief  points  of  the  history  of  Christ's 
sufferings).    By  omitting  the  history  of  Christ's 
birth  he  differs  from  Matthew  and  Luke ;  the 
accounts  of  the  festival-journies  are  peculiar  to 
him.    That,  therefore,  in  regard  to  matter  he 
completed  the  other  gospels,  is  a  simple  fact, 
and  the  Question,  whether  he  intended  to  do  so 
admits  or  no  doubt    But  he  also  completes  the 
other  gospels  in  another  and  deeper  reference. 
First,  he  alone  has  preserved  the  utterances  of 
our  Lord  concerning  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father  and  His  eternal  oneness  of  essence  with 
the  Father  (3 :  13  and  17,  sq. ;  5 :  17,  sq. ;  6 :  33 
and  51 ;  7 :  16  and  28,  so. ;  8 :  58,  fte.).     Se- 
condly, he  has  preserved  and   recorded    the 
utterances  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  mystical 
life-union   and  communion,  which  exists  be- 
tween Him  and  believers  (3:8;  6 ;  14 :  16,  sq. ; 
15  : 1,  sq. ;  17 :  21-23).     That  John  thus  com- 
pleted the  image  of  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine 
given  in  the  other  gospels,  resulted  not  merely 
from  his  individuality  and  personal  peculiarity, 
but  also  from    a  need  then  existing  in  the 
Church. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  early  period 
Gnosticism  arose  in  the  Church,  a  heathen 
speculation,  which  as  represented  by  Cerinthus, 
with  whom  John  came  in  contact,  taught,  that 
the  world  was  not  created  by  God,  but  by  a 


power  far  removed  from  God ;  ikaiJegia  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  <Ae  eeon  Christ  w 
united  mith  kirn  at  bt^ism,  bat  that  prrnae  ^ 
his  sufferings  the  Chnst  dep«rted  from  hia,  wet 
only  the  man  Jeaus  suffered.    AgAioat  tbu&m 
of  heresy  Johfi  had  to  contend,  and  tkst  he  Si 
so  designedly  in  his  gospel,  is  appskrent  frocs  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  dootrinea  of  Ceriatfaut 
with  John,  1 : 3  and  14  and  33--34  and  49;  2i 
13,  14;  5:23  and  26;  6:51  and  6S;  8:Sg; 
13 :  23.  sq. ;  17 : 1, 2  and  16  and  19 ;  18 : 6  asd 
11  and  37.    The  whole  plan  of  bis  f^oapel  was 
constructed,  as  he  himself  saya,  chapter  20: 31, 
**  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jeana  ia  the  Chneti, 
the  Son  of  God,"  —  in  other  worda,  to  refate 
Gnostic  heresy.    This  plan  made  it  ni  f  rasiij 
that  he  should  observe  a  more  atrictly  efaroBo)a> 
gical  order  than  was  necessary  in  the  other 
gospels. 

Tht  first  epistle  is  closely  related  to  the  Gos- 
pel in  language,  style,  tone,  ideas,  and  maaur 
of  expression ;  especially  remarkable,  aa  provkg 
this  relation,  is  chap.  2 :  12-13,  where  be  ex 
times  repeats  the  object  for  whi^  ke  wriies  aai 
has  wriUen,  although  he  has  aa  yet  w  ritteu  B8> 
thing  important.  For  chap.  1 : 1,  aq.,  aimplj 
announces  that  that  which  waa  from  the  begpa- 
ning,  which  he  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  hsa- 
died  of  the  word  of  life,  he  declared  unto  thea. 
But  we  look  in  vain  in  this  epistle  for  a  deda- 
ration  of  that  which  he  saw  and  handled.  Ia- 
mediately,  in  verse  4,  he  gives  na  the  coatesH 
of  his  message,  **  that  God  is  light,"  and  cos- 
nects  practice  inferences  with  it.  Then  h^M 
the  second  chapter,  in  which  he  again  ezplaici 
the  reason  why  he  writes  and  why  he  wrote. 
From  this  internal  evidence  we  are  almost  ia- 
volontariW  forced  to  the  concloaion,  that  this 
first  epistle  u/as  written  to  accompany  the  Gospd, 
presupposing  its  existence  in  the  hands  of  tb<^ 
to  whom  this  is  addressed.  Bat  whether  tlUi 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  chap.  4 : 2,  sq^ 
that  the  Apostle  had  to  contend  with  saeh  si 
denied  that  Josus  was  the  Christ.  And  to  les4 
to  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  wrote  his 
gospel  (John  20:31). 

As  a  separate  article  will  treat  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  we  will  pass  it  by  here  withont 
any  further  notice. 

Thus  the  life,  labors,  and  wriUnga  of  the 
Apostle  John  present  themselves  aa  an  organic 
and  harmonious  unity.  In  this  congruence  asd 
harmony  exists  ^  proof  for  the  genuineness  uf 
the  three-named  Johannean  writings,  which  ii 
stronger  and  more  convincing,  than  any  anslj- 
tioal  and  critical  proofs  could  be.  The  eiBtemal 
proofs  also  for  the  age  and  genuineness  of  that 
writings  are  stronger  than  those  in  favor  of  aoj 
other  book  of  antiquity. 

The  evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gotpd 
and  of  the  first  epistle  are  decisive.  As  the  wn- 
ter  calls  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  life  of 
Christ  (1 :  14,  comp.  1  John  1:1),  we  hare  to 
choose  Dctweon  genuineness  and  wilful  and  coo- 
scious  fraud.  If  we  consider  in  addition,  that 
the  author  everrwhere  seems  intentionally  to 
avoid  naming  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (1:35,42: 
13:23;  18:15;  19 :  26 ;  20 : 2),  that  he  cob- 
Stan  tly  designates  himself  as  '*the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved/'  that  whilst  he  always  distmguiahei 
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fttweeo  tbe  two  Judas'  (12 : 4 ;  13 :  26 ;  14 :  22j,   ten 
nd  alwavs  ^ves  ThomM  his  euniaine  (11 :  16; 
O  :  24  ;  21 : 2),  on  the  contrary,  always  calling 


obn  tbe  Baptist  only  liMw^— all  this  explains 
toelf  on  tbe  sopposition  that  John  himself  was 
be  ivriter. 

l^itb   tbis  indirect  evidence  of  the  gospel  is 
Mnneoted  a  strong,  unbroken  chain  of  external 
DTidenoea  (Comp.  Ebrard's  Krit.  der  ev.  Oesoh., 
I  139).      Already,  at  the  time  when  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  quote  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  by 
pTinic  their  titles  and  authors,  we  find  a  mass 
of  undeniable  reminiscences  out  of  John.  When 
llTQiktiua  {Philad,,  7)  says  abruptly  of  *'  the  spirit 
of  Ood"  :  U69V  yap  ito^v  (pX*«M  mu  ttov  vrcayn, 
it  only  bos  a  meaning  when  viewed  as  referring 
to  John    3:8.      Such  reference  he  also   has 
rPhilad.,  9,  Rom.  7)  when  be  calls  Christ  "the 
door  of  the  Father,"  "the  bread  of  hea?en." 
Polycorp  (Phil.,  7)  quotes  literally  the  passage, 
1  John  4 : 2,  sq.  Jiislifi  Martyr  is  entirely  pene- 
trated with  Jobannean  thoughts  and  ideas ;  he 
ealls  Christ  the  J^wr  Hdtap,  the  hofyof  tcv  >fov,  the 
|Mvoycy»Mpoaks  of  his  oapxoi(o^}>fi«ft,  of  regene- 
ration (cftap.  Otto,  de  Jtutini  MartyriB  seripiis 
ei  dodrina,  Jena,  1841),  and  refers  here  and 
there  to  single  passages  of  the  gospel  (especi- 
ally to  John  14 :  2,  3). 

Marcion*t  opposition  to  the  gospel  of  John 
(  T^rt.  adv.  Marc.,  Y I.,  3 )  shows  that  then  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Church  as  genuine  and 
canonical.    Valeniimu  does  not  attempt  to  ques- 
tion its  genuineness,  but  attempts  to  support 
hisQnostio  system  by  allegorical  interpretations 
of  this  gospel  ( Thrt.  de  prasser.  hctr.^  38 ;  Iron., 
III.,  11,  7),  and  his  disciple  EeraeUon  even 
wrote  a  commentary  on  this  gospel  in  this  sense, 
of  which  Origen  has  preserved  numerous  frag- 
ments {Iren.  opp.  ed.  Massuet,,  Paris,  1710,  tom. 
I.,  p.  3o2-378}.     ThtodoluM  cites  the  passages, 
John   1:9;   6:51;   8:56,  e<  ol.     Ptolemssus 
{Ad.  Floram)  the  passage,  John  1:3.     That 
tbe  MonianisU   acknowledged  this  gospel  as 
apostolic  follows  from  the  fact,  that  Ibiian  not 
only  quotes  John  1 :  3,  5,  literally,  but  he  also 
made  a  harmony  (Dia<£s«aron)  of  the  four  car 
nonical  gospels  (£us.,  IV.,  29 ;   Epiph.  har. 
46),  which  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
salibi,  who  had  the  same  before  him  in  a  Syrian 
translation)  commenced  with  John  1 : 1,  sq. 
-^      Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about   169)  wrote  a 
'•      eommentary  on    the  four  canonical    gospels, 
which  Jerome  (cp.  53,  mr.  iU,,  25)  himself 
lead. 

The  heathen  Celsus  also  was  acquainted  with 
the  four  gospels,  and  (II.,  59)  mentions  the  ez- 
bibidon  of  the  marks  of  the  nails  on  Jesus, 
which  only  John  reports. 

Connected  herewith  are  three  proofs  more. 

rirst,  the  testimony  of  ffippolyiuM  in  the  work 

rtip*  rtaautw  0^01  uv,  found  on  Mount  Athos,  edited 

by  Miller,  critically  examined  by  Bunsen,  and 

acknowledged  by  him,  Gieseler,  ei  al.,  to  have 

been  written  by  Hippolytus.    Second,  the  cele- 

r ..       brsted  fragment  of  Apolinarius,  in  which  he 

says  against  the  Quartodecimanians :  xai  Xtyauatp, 

»r»  f  j  i^'  f 6  Hpo^op  fura  tCip  ftainftZv  tfar/tp  & 

svpto(  t§  Bt  fiuyolKjj  ^juipf  tiav  ifvfuanf  ovf <K  iiCo^Vf 

xai  hujyowttu  Mat>Mor  oiOfu  xiytuf  «^  wtvovixaaw. 


»ar'  B^tovf  ra  iinyytXta.  The  gospels* 
which  seem  to  oppose  and  contradict  each  other, 
can  only  be  the  first  three  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  John  on  the  other —  a  proof  that  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century  the  gospel  of 
John  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  was  received  as  gen  nine  and 
canonical.  Thirdly,  Papia»,  already  (Eus.,  IIL, 
39),  was  acquainted  with  and  cited  the  fimt  epis- 
tle of  John  (xtxP^J^f*  ^'  ^  ontof  ftof/tvpuif  aitfo  tijf 

These  facts,  taken  collectively,  overthrow  the 
supposition  that  the  gospel  of  John  was  com* 
posed  by  an  imposter  after  the  death  of  John, 
in  the  second  century.    Already,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  afker  the  death  of  John,  do  we  find  this 
gospel  the  acknowledged  and  precious  common 
possession  of  Christendom,  and  the  sacredness 
and  apostolic  authority  of  the  Johannean  wri^ 
tings  are  asserted  by  none  with  more  energy 
than  by  the  circle  which  formed  itself  around 
the  apostle  and  under  his  influence,  of  whom 
Polycarp  and  Irenseas  are  the  most  prominent. 
It  was  reserved  for  later  times  and  for  ration* 
alistic  criticism  to  attack  the  age  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Johannean  writings.    But  op  to  this 
time  they  have  come  triumphantly  out  of  these 
critical  contests.    The  attacks  of  Fwumnn  (Dts^ 
jonance  of  the  four  g(»nerally  received  Evange- 
lists, 1792),  Eekermann  (theol.  Beitr.,  1795)» 
Schmidt  (Bibl.  flir  Krit.  n.  Execrese.  II..  1)  were 
triumphantly  repelled  by  /¥t>«/2ffy  ( Letters  to  a 
Toung  Man).  SimpMon  (an  essay  on  the  authen- 
ticity, Ac.,  1793),  Siorr  and  Siszkmd — the  at- 
tack of  the  frivolowR  Voa^l  (der  Evst.  Joh.  tot 
dem  jiingster  Oericht,  1801)  by  SVttikind  and 
SchUcker,  the  attacks  of  Horit^  Cfvdiusi^  and 
BaUenstedt  by  SUszkind.  Ndldecke,  Wetrwheider, 
Eichhom,  et  al.     Brehchneider  himself  recalled 
hisobiections  (in  TsRchimer's  Predicrermair.,  II., 
2,  p.  154,  sq.)  after  the  replies  of  Siein,  UHeri^ 
Hemsen.Ofmne^Kf\^  HeUherg.  After  that, in  later 
times,  Weimse  and  Schweiter  attacked  simply  the 
integrity  instead  of  the  authenticity  of  the  gos- 
pel of  John,  UUgelhergeridie  kirchliche  Tradition 
Uber  den  Apostel  Johnnnisund  seine  Schriften., 
Leipsig,  1840)  and  Schweqler  (Uber  den  Monta- 
nismus  und  die  christliche  Kirche  des  2.  Jahr- 
hunderts.,  TUb.,  1841),  seconded  by  Bavr  and 
ZeUer,  they  only  fumiphed  the  evidence,  that,  in 
order  tuccM^fuVy  to  diitpvte  the  gemiineneBs  of 
the  gotpel  of  John,  it  is  necessary  find  to  r^eei 
the  entire  hixtnry  of  the  Church  and  of  the  literor 
tare  of  the  first  two  Christian  centuries. 

That  the  two  other  epistles,  tbe  second  and 
third,  were  only  admitted  into  the  pericopes  (cch 
nones)  of  parts  of  the  early  Church,  is  explained  by 
their  individnal  and  occasional  contents.  They 
appear  as  **  durtaayotuva,"  This  circumstance 
does  not  at  once  tell  asrainst  their  eennineness. 
But  since  the  author  calls  himself  *'  o  yrpt^Jv- 
•Tfpo;,"  and  since  there  was  another  John  be- 
sides the  Apostle  John,  who  was  known  by  ths 
name  6  Hpi^vttpof  fPapias  in  Eos.,  III..  39; 
Dionysius  in  Eus.,  YII.,  25).  the  supposition  is 
probable,  that  these  two  epistles  belong  to  him, 
as  was  already  thought  by  many  in  the  early 
Church  (Eus.,  ITI.,^  25 :  jmu  ^7  opofioXofitv^ 
dfVftpA  KM  tpCtff  'luavrov,  nti  tov  fvayyfXi^tov 
ifoy;t<u«up(U,  i»t<  «u  itfyov  Of/uMFv/wv  ixtivi^).    Tho 
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dmilarity  of  style  asserted  by  taunj  as  existing 
between  these  two  epistles  and  the  first,  does  not 
decide  against  the  sapposition  ;  for  they  reduce 
tbemseWes  to  three  quotationM  from  1  John 

S2  John  5-6,  oomp.  with  1  John  5:3;  2  John 
,  oomp.  with  1  John  4 : 1,  sq. ;  3  John  11, 
oomp.  with  1  John  3 :  6)  which  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  quotations  from  the  epistles  of  Paul 
(2  John  3  and  8,  and  3  John  G,  7,  8,  15),  and 
these  quotations  are  only  new  proofs  for  the 

Sinuineness  and  age  of  the  first  epistle.  That 
e  Apostie  John  should  have  ozperienoed^  an 
opposition  f not  of  doctrine,  but  of  authority) 
9uch  as  is  described,  3  John  9,  is  certainly  not 

Srobable,  whilst  as  shown  towards  ihepnSwter 
ofan  it  exhibits  nothing  verv  remarkable.  The 
Bupposition,  therefore,  that  the  second  and  third 
epistles  were  written  by  the  f yresbyter  John  still 
commends  itself  as  the  most  probable. 

As  thus  these  two  epistles  contain  an  ancient 
testimony  for  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle, 
as  also  of  the  gospel  (comp.  3  John  12,  with  John 
19 :  35),  so  does  the  appendix  of  the  gotpel  (John 
21)  contain  a  similar  proof.  This  chapter,  a<^ 
cording  to  verse  24^  as  also  according  to  the  style 
and  treatment,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John, 
who,  however,  did  not  append  it  immediately 
to  his  gospel.  Only  afler  he  had  received  the 
BetfdaUim^  and  it  became  thereby  evident,  what 
the  Lord  meant  by  the  words:  **If  I  wiU  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,''  was  it  added,  without 
doubt,  by  the  presbyter  John  (comp.  John  21 : 
24,  with  3  John  12).  And  as  this  chap.  21  is 
not  wanting  in  any  MS.«  it  must  have  been 
added  shoruy  after  the  writing  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  any  ease  before  it  was  widely  circulated 
bevond  Ephesns.  Da.  Ebrabd. — Beek, 

i'ohli  01  AYihk(/tfan  de  AvUa),  the  apostle  of 
Andalusia,  in  the  16th  cent,  was  born  about 
1500,  at  Almodovar  del  Lampo,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toledo.  Uis  father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  14 
years  to  Salamanca,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law; 
but  as  this  was  repugnant  to  his  taste,  be  soon 
returned  to  his  paternal  home,  and  spent  three 
years  in  rigorous  ascetic  exercises.  Upon  the 
advice  of  a  Franciscan,  his  parents  gave  him 
permission  to  study  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Alcala  de  Henares,  where  Domingo  de  Soto  be- 
came both  bis  teacher  and  friend.  He  had  not 
yet  finished  his  course,  when  his  parents  died ; 
and  John,  after  taking  orders,  would  have  gone 
as  a  missionary  to  Indin,  had  not  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sevilla  prevailed  upon  him  to  devote 
his  energies  to  his  own  country.  John  now 
commenced  preaching,  in  strains  of  fiery  elo- 
quence, in  the  whole  province,  and  attracted 
large  crowds.  His  popularity  drew  upon  him 
the  ill-will  of  the  envious,  and  upon  the  trivial 
charge  that  he  unduly  exaggerated  the  dangers 
of  wealth,  so  as  to  bar  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
the  rich,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition. 
His  misfortunes  did  not  shake  his  trust  in  Qnd, 
and  after  his  release  he  resumed  his  task,  first 
in  Andalusia,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of 
Spain.  His  sermons  were  composed  in  a  figu- 
rative style,  and  mainlvdevotea  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  St.  Mary.  We  have  of  him:  Ser- 
mones  del  Mantvtnmo  eacrametUOf  de  la  tncama- 
cion  del  Jlijo  de  Vioe,  del  espiriiu  eanto,  las 
featividadee  de  la  eantieeima  mrgen  Maria,    To 


the  high  digniyes  that  w«te  oibrad  to  kM,v. 
eluding  that  of  Cardinal,  be  prefeiied  the  JSk 
of  an  itinerant  misaiooary.     At  tbe  save  tins 
he  spared  no  effoHs  to  estaUiali  adiools  nd 
seminaries,  without  which  he  knew  fata  pm^ 
ing  would   have  no  permanent  effset  oo  ihi 
morals  of  the  people.    Thoa  wera  founded  Ik 
schools  in  Sevilla,  Ubeda.  Bae«k.  Graaada.  C«^ 
dova,  and  Montilla.    A  diseaae  whMi  aCieleJ 
him  the  last  twenty  years  of  bia  1%.  confi&ei 
him  to  Montilla.  aLd  there  he  wms  Tisited  by 
many  who  chose  kim  their  epiritoal  goide.  n& 
as  John  of  Gott,  founder  of  the  Charity  fHsit, 
Francis  Borgia,  Lewis  of  Qraiwda,  tbe  Donim- 
can.    In  this  retirement  he  campoaed  bis  '*£» 
iolario  eepvritwil"  He  died  May  10, 1569.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Lms  de  Ortmada  (cnmcL 
Obras  del  V.  P.  M.  Lois  de  Granada,  T.  Til., 
p.451-466j.  also  by  Xiiis  Munoe  (Vida  del  To. 
Varon  el  Maestro  Juan  de  Avila),  and  by  ia- 
toni  de  Capmany  (Teatro  biatorico  de  la  eloca- 
enoia  espafiola).     Comp.  J.  Skermer^   t^imm^ 
liche  Werke  des  ehrwilrdigen  Juan  de  Arila,  ete, 
Regensburg,  1856.  ^ 

Wagbnxank.— 5biddssffci«r. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zaebariaa,  ^ 
priest,  and  Elisabeth,  a  relative  of  tbe  motba 
of  Jesus,  was  bom  six  months  before  Jesos, 
in  the  latter  half  of  740  (of  Rome),  in  the  mow 
tains  of  Judea;  Rabbinical  tradition  assigns 
Hebron,  recent  authors  Jotta,  aa  tbe  place  of 
his  birth  (Luke  1 : 5,  ftc.;  26: 36, 39).  Hie  birth 
and  mission  were  announced  and  foretold  by 
Gabriel  (Luke  1).  After  spending  a  maMm  of 
preparation  for  his  great  work  in  adjacent  desert 
places  (Luke  1:80;  3:1),  he  pnblicij  entered 
upon  his  mission  about  the  midsummer  of  779, 
preaching  repentance,  and  declaring  that  the 
Measianic  kingdom  was  at  hand  (Luke  3:1-3: 
3:23;  Matth.  3:1-4;  Mark  1:4-6,  cf.  Matth, 
11 :  19 ;  Luke  7 :  23).— In  opposition  to  the  dead- 
ness  and  self-righteous  formalism  of  the  Jodaisn 
of  that  period,  we  discover  in  John  a  pentmal 
nalizaiiim  and  eelf-eonscioue  comjOeiioH  of  the 
O.  T.  legal  economy^  as  this  leads  men,  tbroagfa 
repentance,  tu  God,  and  yet,  from  ite  inability  to 
secure  true  peace,  leans  upon  nproj^keey  of  the 
fulness  of  time  as  its  divine  complements  Hence, 
the  central  theme  of  John's  preaching:  "Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  was 
directed  most  earnestly  against  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  enforced  by  solemn  threatenings. 
That,  however,  which  gave  such  force  to  this 
summons,  as  no  previous  prophet's  appeal  pos- 
sessed, was  the  prophetic  certainty  of  tbe  Mes- 
siah's nearness.  Whether  he  baptised  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  cannot  be  dete^ 
mined  (Luke  3 : 1,  2),  but  he  soon  employed  the 
customary  lustration,  though  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  rec|uired  those  who  obeyed 
his  call  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan,  aa  a  symbol 
of  their  confession  of  the  necessity  of  penitent 
conversion.  It  was  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
fur  the  remission  of  sins  (Luke  3:3;  Acts  13 :  34; 
19 : 4 ;  Matth.  3 :  11}.  in  distinction  from  Christ's 
baptism  with  the  spirit  and  with  fire  (Mark  1:8; 
Luke  3:16;  John  1:26).  Though  no  proper 
sacrament,  and  therefore  inadequate  to  tbe  me- 
diation of  the  grace  promised  in  Christ,  it  was 
still,  as  an  institution  for  the  whole  nation, 
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othing  less  than  s  hold  d^tiaraiiaH  of  general 
^foaiacy  from  the  divine  bmiis  of  genaine  Imel- 
u»m,  fts  an  individui^  act,  the  eoUmn  aeknow- 
idgimeni  of  pergonal  guiU  (Mattb.  3:6;  Mark 
.:5),  and,  as  a  transaction  of  the  Baptist,  Me 
fymbolieal  enaeifmeni  ^iko  purity  neeeteary  to 
vdmis9ion  into    the  HaU  of^one  expecting^  and 
titled  to  expect  Chriet  ana  hie  oaloation, — Saoh 
a  nreaober,  in  sach  ciroumetanoes,  oould  not 
fail  to  produce  Kreat  afptation.  In  consequence 
of  the  nambera  be  baptised,  be  was  called  the 
Baptist  (Jos.  ^nil.  XYIII.,^.  2).  Crowds  thronged 
arofind  him  from  Jernsalem,  Jiidea,  and  Perea» 
inoludinic  many  Pharisees  and  Sad ducees  (Mattb. 
3 : 5-7  ;   11:7,  &o.).    At  first  some  thought  be 
was  the  Christ  (LukeS :  15).  but  afterwards  be  was 
regarded  as  a  prophet  (Matth.  11 : 9  ;  21 :  26 ; 
Mark  11 :  32 ;  John  1 :  15;  5 :  33 ;  Acta  13  :  25). 
and  even  after  his  death  he  was  thought  to  have 
revived  ajrain  in  Ghri«t  (Matth.  14 : 1,  Ac. ;  16 : 
14 ;  John  10  :  41).    The  Sanhedrim  could,  there- 
fore, not  let  him  pass  unnoticed ;  and  although 
he  did  not  appeal  to  a  higher  authoritv,  when 
the  prieats  ana  Levites  demanded  biseredentials, 
he  plainly  assured  them  that  he  would  not  de- 
sist from   his  work  (John  1 :  19-28).  — -  Mean- 
while, Jeans  (see  Jeeue  Chriet)  alno  presented 
himself  for  baptism,  and  John  became  assured 
not  only  that  the  Chriet  was  already  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  but  that  Jeeue  wns  be  (Matth.  3  : 
13-17  ;  Mark  1 :  9-12 ;  Luke  3 :  21,  ke. ;  John 
1 :  32-4).    Although  they  personally  knew  each 
other  before,  yet  this  was  John's  first  knowledge 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John  1 :  31,  33).— The 
idea  which  John  had  prophetically  of  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Messiah,  could,  of  course,  only 
be  relatively  more  definite  than  that  of  earlier 
prophets,  since  be  also  had  to  do  with  one  epo- 
tificaUif  greater  than  himself,  the  full  revelation 
and  development  of  whose  character  was  still 
future.     As  John  significantly  called  himself  a 
voice  (Is.  40  :  3),  so  be  ever  considered  himself 
the  forerunner  of  one  mightier  and  worthier 
than  himself,  whom  be  set  forth  as  the  true 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matth.  3 :  11 ; 
Luke  3:16;  John  1:2;  3:28).    Indeed,  in 
John  1 :  15,  27, 30, 34  (cf.  Micab  5:2;  Mai.  3 : 
1),  the  Baptist  avows  Christ's  pre-ezistence,  calls 
him  i  uof  rov  ^tov,  and  then  '*  the  lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tlie  world."    Unen- 
vious^y  he  yielded  to  Christ's  superiority,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  growing  brightness  of  the  risen 
morning  star  (John  3 :  22-36).  —  When  Jesus 
first  entered  upon  his  ministry  (John  2 :  13, 
&c.),  he  labored  for  a  season  simultaneously 
with  the  Baptist,  who  gradually  ascended  the 
Jordan.     John  probably  penetrated  into  the 
domain  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  even  into  Sama- 
ria (John  1:28;   3:23;   10:40).      That  he 
should  continue  bis  labors  after  becoming  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  should 
retain  a  circle  of  disciples  and  assistants  (John 
3 :  25 ;  Mattb.  9 :  14 ;  Luke  11 : 1)  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  this  folly  comported  with  his 
mimion  as  Christ's  forerunner.     The  nation 
could  only  be  successiveljr  reached  by  such  a 
continued  prosecution  of  his  work.    How  long, 
preciselv,  be  thus  labored  cannot  be  said,  but 
Dardly  for  more  than  two  years.    lie  then  in- 
carred  the  displeasure  of  Herod  Antipas,  and 


after  about  six  monthsf  impritooment  {Joeatheu 
says  in  Maoharus),  he  was  beheaded  (Mattb. 
14:3,  &c.;  Mark  6:17,  Ac:  Luke  3: 19,  Ac; 
Jo8.,  Antt.,  XVIIL,  5,  2).    It  was  during  his 
imprisonment,  that  he  sent  messengers  to  Christ 
with  the  remarkable  inquiry  reported  in  Mattb, 
14 :  2,  and  Luke  7 :  19,  a  question  asked,  not  be- 
cause bis  previous  convictions  were  theoretically 
shaken,  but  because,  amid  the  gloom  of  his  in- 
carceration, the  course  which  Jesus  was  pursuing 
dad  not  seem  to  answer  his  own  views  and  ex- 
pectations (Matth.  3: 12;  11 :  4-6).     His  exe- 
cution occurred  shortly  before  the  miracle  re- 
corded, MaUh.  14 :  13,  Ac.,  near  the  close  of 
Christ's  first  journey  into  Galilee,  and  so,  pro- 
bably, between  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  the  Pas- 
sover of  782  (cf.  John  5 :  35 ;  6  ;  4) Jesus  him- 
self has  fully  characterised  John  a«  a  burning 
and  shining  light,  which  suddenly  attracted 
general  attention  (John  5 :  33, 35),  calls  him  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come  (Mai.  1 :  23 ;  John  1 : 
21 :  Luke  1 ;  17  ;  9 :  19),  the  greatest  among 
those  till  then  born  of  women,  and  more  than  a 
prophet,  although  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  greater  than  he  (Matth.  11 : 7,  /be). 
All  previous  prophecy,  pointing  beyond  itself, 
reached  ita  all-eomprehending  climax  in  John, 
Hence  be  ever  remains,  for  each  individual,  the 
necessarv  transition  to  membership  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  thoufrh  he  himieff  did  not  at- 
tain to  this  high  privilege.    He  was  a  friend  of 
the  bridegroom,  but  as  the  marriage  was  not  yet 
consummated,  he  could  not  be  a  guest  (John  3: 
29 :  9 :  14;  Mark  2 :  18 ;  Luke  5  :  33).    But  he 
faithfully  performed  bis  work  of  urging  others 
to  the  wedding,  and  if  his  nation  disregarded 
his  message,  the  fault  lay  not  with  him  (Mattb. 
11 :  16,  ftc.).    His  disciples  informed  Jesus  of 
his  death  (Matth.  14 :  12).    Bui  they  had  been 
previously  jealous  of  the  greater  success  of  Jesus 
(John  3:25,  ftc.),  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  inculcated  by  John, 
maintained  a  separate  society  after  their  mas- 
ter's martyrdom  (Acts  18:15:  19:1,  &o.    See 
Johnitee),  —  (See  Witsii,  miet^L  eaer.,  II.,  367, 
&o.;  WiviK,  B.  W.B,;  Wixsblbr,  eynopt  chroncl,; 
LicBTiNSTXiir,  Lebensgesch.  d.  Herrn  Jesu  C.  in 
obronol.  Uebersioht.,  £rlng.  1856).    G&dxr.* 

John  Bnridanvs,  bom  at  Bethune,  in  Artois. 
a  noted  philosopher  of  the  14th  century,  attached 
to  the  sect  of  Nominalists,  was  a  pupil  of  Oc- 
cam, and  a  member  of  the  philosophical  Faculty 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  highly  appreciated  as  a 
teacher.  Little  that  is  reliable  is  known  of  his 
life.  It  is  said  that  he  fiourished  under  Philip 
of  Yalois  about  1348;  according  to  others, 
was,  as  early  as  1320  or  1327,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Paris,  went  as  embassador  to  Rome, 
quitted  Paris  when  the  Realists  became  domi- 
nant, and,  having  emigrated  to  Germany,  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  University  at  Vienna, 
As  he  is  classed  rather  with  philosophers  than 
with  theologians,  we  cannot  here  expatiate  on 
his  doctrines.  With  Durandus  and  Occam,  he 
belongs  to  that  period  of  scholasticism,  in  which 
the  union  of  philosophy  with  theology  com- 
menced to  relax.  Like  buns  Scotus  be  treated 
not  only  logical  and  metaphysical,  but  also 
ethical  and  psychological  (Questions,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  problem  of  free- 
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will.  To  the  latter  he  owee  his  oelebrity ;  he 
woe,  however,  not  so  much  concerned  to  arri?e 
at  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
blem, as  to  show  the  difficulties  incident  to  its 
theoretical  solution  (uirum  9U  pottibiU,  quod 
volunUu  eeterit  amnibut  eodem  modo  m  habisnii' 
bft9,  determinelur  alimiando  ad  unum  apposUorum 
aliguando  ad  aliudf).  He  finally  falls  back  on 
the  reonirements  of  practical  life,  and  shields 
bimselr  by  theoloftical  and  philosophical  autho- 
rities, "JVuUiiJ  ddfet  de  via  communi  reoedere 
propter  rationea  aibi  inaolubUes,  speeialiier  in 
nis,  quajidem  tangert  pouuwt  aut  mores.  Qui 
eittM  credit  omnia  eeire  et  in  nuUa  opinionum 
tftiarum  decivi,fatuus  eet."  For  an  illustration 
of  this  problem  B.  deyised  the  famous  simile  of 
a  hungry  ass,  who,  standing  between  two  bun- 
dles of  hay,  must  either  starve  or,  without  a 
determining  reason,  decide  fur  one  or  the  other 
bundle  (Comp.  Spinosa,  Eth.  II.,  p.  49,  schol.). 
It  is,  however,  not  certain  that  this  is  actnallv 
the  origin  of  the  provervial  phrase  "  Buridan  s 
ass"  (see  Bayle's  Dictionary).  B.  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Polities,  Ethics,  Phy- 
sics, Metaphysics,  and  Logic,  also  a  book,"nrper 
eummuUu"  a  manual  of  philosophy,  it  would 
seem.  Complete  ed,  of  his  works:  Paris,  1500, 
1516,  1518;  of  the  Gomm.  on  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics, at  Oxford,  1637  and  '40;  on  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  London.  1641.  See  Fabricius, 
bibl,  lai.  med,  €Bvi ;  JSeher,  Gel.  Lex. ;  Jlayle, 
Diet,  I.,  p.  708,  sqq. ;  Tennemann,  Oesch.  der 
Phil.,  Bd.  YIII. ;  BiUer,  Gesch.  der  chr.  Ph.,  IV. 
p.  604,  sq|q.         Waovnmank. — Seideneticker, 

Jolm  Damaioeimf,  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Jfontt/r,  which  the  Greeks  translate  XcXvtpu/MMK, 
and  by  the  Church,  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
Xpuffo^^QOf,  was  one  of  the  latest  eminent  Fathers 
of  the  old  Greek  Church.  We  have  little  relia- 
ble information  concerning  his  life,  for  which 
the  legendary  biography  by  John,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  is  the  principal  source.  He  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  the  7th,  according  to 
others,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  in 
Damascus,  subject,  at  that  time,  to  the  Saracens. 
His  father,  Sergios,  a  high  functionary  {iuuxfftrif 
tCiv  ftmftiotoif  itjfMeUw)  in  the  service  of  the 
Caliph  Abdelmalek,  engaged  a  learned  monk, 
Kosmos,  to  instruct  his  son  in  philosophy,  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  theology.  After  his 
nither's  death,  says  his  biographer,  he  was  him- 
self appointed  to  an  important  office ;  but  a  let- 
ter, forged  by  Leo  Isaurious,  who  hated  him 
for  his  attachment  to  image-worship,  made  him 
appear  guilty  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  emperor,  and  the  revengeful  caliph  pun- 
ished him  with  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Ad- 
drensing  his  prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
vowing  to  her  and  to  her  Son  his  life,  the  severed 
member  was  miraculously  rejoined  to  the  muti- 
lated arm.  He  renounced  henceforth  all  worldly 
fmrsuits,  and  declined  the  offices  which  the  ca- 
iph,  convinced  of  his  innocence,  proffered  to 
bim.  The  facts  of  the  case  may  have  been,  that 
the  machinations  of  Leo  Iconoclastes,  against 
whom  John  D.  defended  the  adoration  of  images, 
caused  the  disgrace  of  John  at  the  court  of  the 
oaliph,  and  determined  him  to  resign  himself  to 
a  monastic  life.  He  gave  all  his  property  to  his 
relatives,  to  the  poor,  and  to  churches,  and  en- 


tered the  convent  of  Sabaa,  near 
After  going  through  a  eonrae  of 
tices,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  tbe  oviet'^sw 
suit  of  letters.    Once  only,  towards  toe  esd  ef 
his  life,  when  the  adoration  of  images  waa  ps«- 
hi  hi  ted  bv  the  Emperor  Constantiiia  Copraiy- 
mus,  he  left  his  seclusion,  and  defying  tbe  em- 
peror's resentment,  and   the  anathema  of  tka 
bishops,  he  again  became  pabltdy  the  bhUoob 
advocate  of  image-worship  in  Plaleatine,  Syria, 
and  even  in  Constantinople.     The  jear  of  hit 
death  is  uncertain,  but  was  between  754,  wlic« 
he  protested  against  the  Iconoclastic  Synod  ia 
Constantinople,  and  787,  when  the  (EoomttBieal 
Council  at  Nice  honored  his   Diemory  with  a 
eulogy.     See  Leo  AUaiiue,  Prolegomena  de  J^ 
anneI)amasceno,  in  0pp.  Damaso.  ed.  le  Q^Sffff, 
T.  I.,  and  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  voL  viii. 

The  most  important  literary  acbievemeiit  of 
J.  D.  is  the  lOTyi}  yvw^tuf  (source  of  knowledf^), 
comprising  the  following  three  worka,  the  two 
former  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of  introdoction 
to  the  last.    1,  the  K«^a)M  fOuiodfuBa,  or  dialee- 
tics,  treat  almost  exclusively  of  logicsU  and  chi- 
tologioal  categories,  and  follow,  in   the  main* 
Aristotle  and  Porphyry.     The   eatefrnries,   la 
their  application  to  the  mysteries  of  Christiaa 
belief,  have,  in  part,  been  remodelled,  so  e.  j^^ 
tbe  Aristotelian  conception  of  Sabstanee.    2, 
tttpi  otpf fffwr  h  crvrfona,  de  keerenbuM^  eoataias 
in  103  articles,  a  chronological  synopsis  of  the 
heresies  in  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  few 
articles  on  the  errors  of  Pagans  and  Jews:  the 
first  80  are  almost  verbally  transcribed  from  the 
work  of  Epijjhanias ;  the  remainder  nartiv  treat 
of  the  heresies  from  the  time  of  Eptphanias  to 
that  of  the  image  controversies  (aeeording  to 
Theodoretus,  Sophronius,  Leontias  of  Byxan* 
tium,  Ac.),  and  partly  of  fictitious  sects,  which 
merely  represent  possible  and  aetnal  errors  of 
belief.    3,  the  third,  and  most  important  worl^ 
txioeii  dspc|3^(  <^  KtWfuf  dp^odolov,  is  not  so 
much  a  strict  system  of  dogmatics  as  a  oolleo> 
tion  and  digest  of  doctrines,  culled  from   the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  especially  Gregory  of 
Naiianzus,  Athanasins,  Basil  tbe  Great,  Grei^ 
ory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Epiphantas,  Cyril» 
Nemesius,  and  occasionally  Anastasios  Sinaita^ 
Leontius  of  Byzantium,   Maximus  Confessor. 
For  Pseudodionvsius  Areopagita  he  seems  to 
have  a  particular  predilection.     From   these 
various  souroes  the  book  contains  rather  loosely 
connected  extracts,  not  of  tenets  only,  but  also 
of  exegetical  and  philosophical  interpretations, 
which,  being  compiled  from  so  many  different 
authors,  do  not  always  correspond.    The  work 
is  divided  into  100  sections  or  4  books  (the  latter 
is  probably  a  later  arrangement),  and  treats  of 
the  following  subjects :   a)  Ood'a  existence^  e»» 
sence,  unity,  and  the  possibility  of  knowing 
Him.    Though  D.  takes  the  ground  that  it  is 
neither  impossible  to  know  God,  nor  possible  to 
know  Him  all,  that  His  essence  is  neither  en* 
tirely  expressible,  nor  entirely  inexpressible,  he 
nevertheless  inclines  to  the  transcendental  cha- 
racter of  the  idea  of  God,  assigning  to  human 
thought  incapacity  for  its  conception,  and  refer* 
ring  men,  in  the  end,  as  Areopagites  does,  to 
the  records  of  divinely  revealed  truth.     It  rasy 
be  considered  as  a  characteristio  feature  of  John^ 
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tlieolo|i;y,  that  it  principally  dwells  on  God's  m* - 
tapbjBioal  attribute8,hardljtooehingon  the  ethi- 
cal ones,     b)  The  Trinify.    Great  proroinenoe  w 
given  to  the  dogma  of  the  T. ;  for  J.  D.  not  only  re- 
peats the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  well 
as  the  argatnents  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  he 
resumes  a  scientific  construction  of  the  dogma 
iritbin  the  established  creed,  though  admitting 
that  there  are  certain  bounds  to  the  enc^niry, 
which  haman   reason  cannot  scale.     'Adtwatov 

•cwprS  "Toy  ^poycov  •fij^  ayMf  f  pccidof  yfofo&txvvovtfar. 
TbeTrinity,  therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  con- 
ceived nor  defined.    Ilis  prime  object  appears 
to  be,  to  foond  the  personality  of  the  Xoyo(,  and 
of  the  fCvrvfUft  ayuKf,  upon  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
eaaence,  and  further,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
eo-exiatence,  and  of  personal  difference  in  the 
Triane,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  three 
persons — ttap^x^^H — with  all  attainable  strict* 
ness.    This  he  attempts  to  achieve  rather  by  the 
negative  process  of  excluding  fallacies,  than  by 
poutivo  demonstration.    Whenever  he  ventures 
npon  the  latter  he  fluctuates  between  Peripa^ 
tetioism,  tending  to  Tri theism,  and  Platonism, 
\eadins  almost  imperceptibly  to  Sabellianism 
and  Modal ifim.    c)  On  the  CVeo^ton,  AngeUt  and 
Demons,     He  recapitulates  the  doctrines,  as  he 
found  them,  concluding  with  a  rather  lengthy 
exposition    of  his  views  on  heaven,  heavenly 
bodies,  light,  fire,  winds,  water,  earth,  chiefly 
based  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.    Some 
singular    opinions   of  his   own    he   attempts 
to  support  by  Scriptural  passages,    d)  J.'s  re- 
marks on  Man,  his  creation  ana  nature,  contain 
a  psychology,  in  nuee,  and  are  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  other  Greek  authors,  in  part  directly, 
and  in  part  through  the  medium  of  Nemesius, 
Htgi  fv69<^  or^^pidfcov.^  As  a  teacher  of  the  Greek 
Church,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  doctrine 
of  free-will,  and  its  efficaev  for  good.    In  this 
connection  he  also  treats  of  Providence  and  pre- 
destination, following,  in  his  remarks,  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Nemesius.     e)  The  fdU  of  man  and 
its  consequences  are  meagerly  adverted  to  in  the 
vague  oratorical  manner  of  Semipelagian  wri- 
ters, no  notice  being  taken  of  the  great  develop- 
ment which  this  doctrine  had  received  in  the 
Western  Church,  f)  The  person  of  Chriti.    Of 
all  dogmas  this  is  argued  with  the  greatest  full- 
ness.   J.'s  observations  on  the  personal  unity  in 
Christ's  twofold  nature,  conceived  by  him  as 
enbypostasis — not  anhypostasis— of  the  human 
nature  in  the  Logos,  his  interpretation  of  the  com* 
municaiio  idiomaium  (which,  however,  amounts 
to  merely  a  verbal  one),  and  his  comments  on 
volition  and  the  operation  of  volition  in  Christ, 
evince  considerable  ingenuity  and  dialectic  skill. 
Nevertheless,  all  his  scientific  arguments  only 
prove,  that  from  the  given  premises — the  abso- 
lute antithesis  of  Divine  ana  human  nature,  and 
the  preponderance  allowed  to  the  Divine — it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  Chrisfs  bein|^  and  life 
under  an  idea  that  is  concordant  in  itself,  and 
satisfactory  in  a  psychological  and  ethical  point 
of  Tiew.    Moreover,  his  polemical  treatment  of 
the  subject  could  not  but  impede  a  methodical 
solution  of  the  problem.    Supplementary  to  this 


and  against  the  Monetheletes :  nt^  vwr  h  Xf>Kfr$ 
ivo  ^tXtjftatiMf  xai  jyfmftwr  »ai  XotKwy  fvauulof 
^udfftatur,  &0. ;  com  p.  Baur,  Gesch.  der.  Dreiei- 
nigkeit,  II:,  p.  176,  sqq. ;  Christologie,  II„  p. 
257.  g)  Baptism  ie  held  to  be  necessary  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  for  eternal  life.    Body 
and  soul,  to  be  purified  and  saved,  need  regene- 
ration, which  comes  from  the  water  and  the 
spirit.    Baptism  is  allegorically  represented  as 
sevenfold,     h)  Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
Kopodofftf  t^t  ixxTJiaUf  xa^yxix^i,  and  of  the 
teachings  of  Scripture;  it  is  also  confidence  in 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  and  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  our  prayers.    The  former  depends  on 
ourselves;  the  latter  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  on  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification,  John  repeats  the  Semi« 
pelagian  views  of  the  older  Greek  teachers,  with 
still  less  insight  than  they  had,  into  the  true 
nature  of  these  doctrines.    His  remarks  on  the 
cross,  and  on  adoration,  reflect  the  miraculous 
spirit  of  the  times,    t)  The  Eucharist  is  repre- 
sented as  the  means  by  which  God  completes 
his  communication  of  Himself  to  man,  ana  thus 
restores  to  him  immortality.     John  did  not, 
however,  as  has  been  asserted,  teach  trnnsob- 
stantiation  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
for  though  he  admits,  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
actual  body  of  Christ,  he  does  not  consider  it 
identical  with    that  which    was   glorified    in 
heaven,  nor  does  he  deem  the  bread  and  wine 
mere  accidental  phenomena,    j)  On  Mary,  the 
Immacuiate  Conception,  Relics,  and  the  Worship 
of  Images,  he  expresses  himself  more  explicitly 
in  works  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.    The  au- 
thority for  adoring  the  cross,  images,  /be.,  he 
finds  not  in  Scriptures,  but  in  tradition,    k)  The 
Scriptures.    He  confines  himself  to  a  few  obser- 
vations on  inspiration,  and  the  value  of  Holy 
Writ,  repeats  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  according 
to  Epiphanius,  and  includes  in  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  according  to 
the  TruUan  canon.   While  discoursing  on  Script 
ture,  several  questions  that  present  themselves  are 
incidentally  adverted  to,  e,  g.,  the  four  different 
formula)  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  Christ, 
the  origin  of  evil,  which  can  neither  be  assigned 
to  God,  nor  to  an  evil  principle,  independent  of 
God.    He  further  attempts  a  Scriptural  vindica- 
tion of  celibacy,  treats  of  the  abrogation  of  cir- 
cumcision, of  Anti-Christ,  resurrection,  and  the 
lastjudgment.    These  are  the  principiU  contents 
of  John's  main  work.    He  has  by  no  means 
done  e(]^ual  justice  to  all  its  parts ;  while  atone- 
ment, sin,  grace,  and  the  means  of  salvation  re- 
ceive only  a  cursory  notice,  the  doctrines  of  a  more 
speculative  character,  as  those  on  God,  Trinity, 
and  the  person  of  Christ,  are  treated  with  great 
diffuseness,  and  not  without  useless  repetitions. 
His  partiality  to  speculative  doctrines  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  an  anthropological  and  sote- 
riological  character,  as  well  as  his  Pelagian 
riews  on  free-will,  mark  him  as  a  genuine  son 
of  the  Greek  Church.    As  such  he  did  not  un« 
dertake  to  perfect  the  dogma,  but  received  it 
with  all  the  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  Greek 
system.  —  The  stvle  of  his  discourse,  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  his  sources,  is  not  uniform ; 


exposition  of  Christology  are  his  controversial  while,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  strength  and  flo- 
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lizitj  and  affeetation.  Comp.  G.  J.  LiirsnSv: 
de  expoMiiioneJidei  orikodoxcB  auefcre  J,  Davuu* 
ceno,  Upsal,  1839 ;  and  Riiier:  Gesobtohte  dar 
ChriHt.  Phil.,  II..  p.  653,  Bqq.  This  work  ao* 
quired  great  aatbarttj  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and,  after  its  translation  into  Latin,  by  Jobannee 
BurgundiuBf  of  Piea,  even  in  the  Weekem 
Church.  In  its  Latin  garb  it  was  need  by  the 
Lombards,  and  later  hj  Thomaa  Aquinas  and 
other  Bcholastifls.  While  John  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  founder  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
others,  as  Cramer  (in  Fortsetz.  Ton  Bossuets 
Weltgesch.),  deny  to  him  this  poeiUon.  Mos- 
heim  (hist  ecol.  aot.  et  recent.,  p.  307)  is  nearly 
right  in  observing,  that  John  unites  the  sobaN> 
lastic  and  didactic  (t.e.,  positi?e)  kinds  of  theo- 
logy, lie  interweaves,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
materials  of  tradition,  in  the  oaise  of  several  im^ 
portaat  dogmas  at  least,  with  dialectic  com- 
ments, and liis  Mo«if  is  the  first  comprehensive 
attempt  to  reduce  the  Church  doctrine  to  a  sys- 
tem. He,  therefore,  marks  a  transition  from 
the  productive  period  of  the  old  Church  to  the 
scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  as  he 
neither  remodels  the  previously  gathered  mate- 
rial in  a  dialectic  form,  as  Anselm  did,  nor  em- 
ploys <the  schematic,  syllogistic  method,  pecfkliar 
to  the  scholastic  writers,  he  cannot  strictly  be 
classed  with  the  latter. 

Besides  the  three  works  referred  to,  John  wrote, 
4)  a  little  treatise  on  the  Trinity^  perhaps  an 
extract  from  other  works  of  his.  5)  an  Introduo 
Hon  itUo  the  Brinciples  ofDognuUies,  containing 
an  explanation  of  the  terms,  oSm,  intoataots,  irpof- 
<M(or,  ofioovtfiof,  f l5of ,  y^rof,  atofcor,  Ac.  6)  The  €aD> 
ponUo  ei  dudaratio  fideit  found  in  Arabic,  and 

Siven  by  Le  Clerc,  in  a  Latin  version,  is  of 
oobtful  authenticity.  Of  greater  importance 
than  these  are  J.'s  polemical  and  apologetical 
writings.  7)  His  •three  Apohgies  of  Imag&- 
Warshipi  remarkable  for  their  frankness  to- 
wards the  emperor,  belong  to  the  best  ever 
written  on  the  subject  8)  a  trtatite  affoinst  the 
JaeobUee,  a  branch  of  the  MonophyBites.  9)  an- 
other ^ainet  the  Manichaane,  but  this  may  be 
spurious.  10)  A  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
and  a  Saracen.  This  is  taken  by  Le  Quien,  to 
a  great  extent  from  a  book  of  Abokara,  a  dis- 
ciple of  J.  D.,  who  is  said  to  have  noted  it  down 
from  oral  instructions  of  his  teacher.  11)  The 
*I<fia  nnpaxufljt,  the  must  comprehensive  of  J.'s 
works,  is  a  collection  of  moral  and  doctrinal  sen- 
tences, with  auotations  of  parallel  passages  from 
the  Bible  ana  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  These 
quotations  constitute  the  greatest  Talne  of  the 
book,  as  among  them  are  many  from  works  that 
have  been  lost  12)  Treatiees  on  the  principal 
sins,  on  virtue,  vice,  fasting.  13)  The  Commen- 
tariee  on  SL  An/,  compiled,  for  the  most  part 
from  Chrysostom,  share  the  prevalent  fault  of 
those  times  —  a  too  indiscriminate  recourse  to 
allegorical  interpretation.  14)  Hbmiliee,  Oden, 
Hymne,  The  homilies  are  insignificant  dis- 
courses on  festivals;  the  odes,  composed  for 
similar  occasions,  have  in  old  and  modern  times 
earned  much  praise,  which  should,  however,  be 
qualified ;  neither  are  all  of  them  of  undoubted 
authenticity.  A  number  of  other  writings  bear 
the  name  of  J.  D.,  but  in  all  probability,  sone 
of  them  proceeded  from  his  pen.    The  most  in- 


teresting of  them  Is  a  sort  of  Chrfstimi  wa^ 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  or  Joaaaph,  pvistei  m 
the  Anecdala  Graea  ed.  Boissoaade.  reL  IT. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  J.'s  works  wsa  ft»> 
jected  by  the  Synod  of  Uie  French   ClogT  at 
Paris,   1635  and  1636,  bnt  not  nabtiAed  iffl 
1712,  at  Paris,  in  two  folios,  by  the  jotat  Isher 
of  Le  Quien  and  Leo  Allatins,  wbo  augmen&ei 
it  with  valuable  prolegomena.     OooBp.  Bewd 
OeiUier,  in  Histoire  g6n^rale  den  aatenrs  wauCs 
et  ece)e8ia8t](|ues,  Tom.  XVIIL,   p.  110-165; 
Fabrieius,    Btbliotbeea   grasea,    Tom.    Till.: 
Sohrtickh,  Kirchengeseh.,  XX. 

Laitdkkkr. — Siedensficker, 

John.  Jaeobitie  Bishop  of  I>ara,  in  Mesop^ 
tamia,  lived  during  the  first  baJf  of  the  9tk 
oentaiT,  and  was  the  cotemporHry  of  Konj- 
sins  of  Telmahar,  to  whom  be  dedicated  his 
Chronicles  (s.  Barhebrseus,  in  Asssv.,  b£N,  ar^ 
II.,  247).  lie  has  been  erroneonslr  placed  io 
the  8th,  the  7th,  the  6th,  even  tbe  4cfa  eentnrT. 
A  MS.  in  the  Vatican  contains  three  Syrian 
works  of  J.:  1,  ets  resutreeti&ne  corpw^m^  in  4 
books;  2,  de  hierarthta  eetUsli  ei  eceUaioMiiea^ 
in  2  books ;  3,  de  eaeerdoHo,  4  books.  8ee  As- 
sBir.,  II.,  118.  We  find  also  mention  of  a 
book,  de  ani$M  (AssBv.,  II.,  219)«  and  of  an 
Anaphora  {Caial,liturg„  in  Schultinir,  1x1,  at 
106,  nr.  29}.         £.  ^man,^SiedeHsiidktr. 

John  EleemosyiUirillS.  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (606-616),  a  Saint.  He  reofsived  the 
honoring  surname  of  Almsgiver,  on  aoooant  <^his 
great  beneficence  and  kindness  towards  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  He  was  likewise  admiredfir 
his  e<)nanimity,  charity,  forbearance,  and  pioos 
derotien.  He  died  on  Cyprus,  where  he  bad 
found  a  refuge  from  the  hostility  of  the  Per- 
sians, 616.  His  anniversary  is  on  Jannarr 
28d.  E.  BUmamn.'SeidenMeicker. 

John  Diaooniu,  biographer  of  Gregory,  see 
Oregory  I. 

John,  Monophysite  Bishop  of  Ephesns,  called 
Epiecopue  Asia,  as-Ephesus  was  the  most  pro- 
minent bishopric  of  Asia  Minor ;  was  bom  at 
Amid,  and  lived,  during  the  6th  centory,  for 
the  most  part  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  at  the  court  espeeiidly  onder 
Justinian.    This  emperor,  in  the  19tb  year  of 
his  reign,  gave  the  bishop  authority  to  proceed 
against  the  heathens,  many  of  whom  xesided  in 
Constantinople,  as  patricians,  grammarians,  so- 
phists, attorneys,  and  physicians.    Phocns,  wbo 
was  one  of  these,  preferred  a  voluntary  death  by 
poison  to  a  compulsory  conversion.      On   his 
tour  thmogb  Asia,  John  converted  70,000  per- 
sons, and  built  96  churches,  mainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  imperial  treasury.     This  succea 
procured  him  the  epithets  of  ''Apostle  of  tha 
Heathens,"  and  "  Destrover  of  Idols.^    He  ia 
probably  identical  with  Johannes  Rhetor,  men- 
tioned by  Evagrius  and  by  Tbeodoms  Lector, 
and  desif^ated  by  the  former  (V.,  c.  24)  as  bis 
fellow-citisen  and  relative?    John  is  the  author 
of  an  historical  work,  in  three  parts,  written  ia 
S^iac,  and  of  some  importance  for  the  Church 
history  of  the  East    It  was  not  known  except 
by  quotations  contained  in  Dlonysias  of  Tehaa- 
har  ( Assiic.,  hibl.  or.,  I.,  359,  sqq.,  409,  sqq. ; 
II.,  48,  sqq.,  875,  sqq.),  and  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Barhebrous  (Ohron.  syr.  ed.  Brans  et  Kixsoh, 
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I.  2  ;    cf.  AaamM^  bUd.  or.,  I.,  312,  328,  329). 
Ill  W.  Cureton  di8oo?ered  its  third  part  (in- 
lomplete)  among  a  namberof  Sjrian  MSS.  in 
he  brittsh  Muaeam,  whioh  Dr.  Tattam  and  A. 
Pacho  had  brought  from  the  Syrian  convent  of 
St.  Mary,  in  Egypt,  1843, 1847.  and  1850.    C. 
published  it  under  the  title :  7^  Ihird  pari  of 
tfie  eccl.  %£«<.  €ff  John,  BUkop  of  Ephesus,  now 
firat  edited  by  W.  Cureton,  Oxford.  1853,  4*., 
41 8  pp.     It  appears,  that  the  two  first  parts  oon- 
tainea,  in  12  nooks,  the  history  of  the  Church 
to  the  year  571.    The  third  part,  in  6  chapters, 
of  which  only  the  2d  and  3d  are  complete,  re- 
fers to  events  as  late  as  585.    The  book  is  of 
great  hiatorical  value,  as  it  relates  many  facts, 
otherwise  unknown,  and  as  its  author,  though 
partial  to  the  Monophysitic  sect,  speaks  of  co- 
temporary  events,  to  which  be  was  not  unfre* 
quently  an  eye-witness. 

Landirbr. — Seidensiicker. 

John  Jejnnator  (N^fvfiff,  the  Faster),  so 

ealleil  on  account  of  bis  rigorous  ascetism ;  also 

oalled   Cappadox  from  his  native  country,  and 

John  IV.,  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (582- 

595).     He  was  of  low  extraction,  and  owed  his 

elevation,  as  his  friends  said,  to  his  piety,  or, 

as  his  enemies  declared,  to  his  hypocrisy.    He 

has    become  famous  by  his  controversy  with 

l^tne  about  the  title,  which  he  assumed,  of 

QDcumeniciil  patriarch  (See  Art.  Gregory  I). 

He  died  Sept.  2,  595,  and  has  been  admitted 

\yf  the  Oreelis  to  the  number  of  Saints,  for  his 

pious,   exemplary,  beneficent   course   of  life. 

Uregory  I.,  on  the  other  hand,  rpproached  him, 

in  the  harshest  manner,  with  duplicity,  pride. 

and  falseness.   The  following  books  are  ascribed 

to  him,  but  their  authenticity  is  questionable: 

1.  Kales  on  penance,  AyojuwOict  uai  fot^  rwv 

itoftOKoywfUpiM.     2.  Instructions  to  confessors, 

Xoyo(   ffCpoi    t9¥  fihxonfta   JtBiye|itv0iu  t6¥  a&t9v 

ttPtvfMrtMov  Moy.     Both  books  are  printed  in: 

MoRiMua,  de  diseiplina  in  administraiione  ioc' 

ramenti  pasnitentia^  Paris,  1651.  3.  Discourses 

Kipi  ^tovoMf  jBOi  JYsrpaffMf   laai   rlofl^viaf.     4. 

The  latter  two  were  formerly  ascribed  to  Chry- 
aostom.  5.  On  baptism.  6.  A  collection  of 
letters,  which  is  lost  (See  Gregory  ICpp,  V., 
18  sqq.,  43,  64,  and  others.  Tkeophylaci.  kiMt, 
YII.,  D.  Isidor,  de  sa-ipt.  c.  26.  irUh^n.  de 
Mcr.  eecL  c.  224.  Oudin,  de  eer,  eed,  I.,  p.  1473, 
■qq.  Fabric,  biU,  gr,  X.,  p.  164,  sqq.,  and  the 
works  on  Church  history  oi  Schrockn,  Gieseler, 
GfrSrer,  Kurts.  Waornvann. — Sndensticker, 

John  of  Hepomnk  (also  called  Johannko 
and  Johannek  in  Bohemian  chronicles),  was  the 
son  of  Welflin,  a  citisen  of  Pomuc,  a  small  town 
in  the  Circle  of  Klattau,  Bohemia.    He  took 
orders,  and  his  name  appears  on  record,  Dec.  9, 
1372.  when  he  signed  himself,  **  Joannes  olim 
Welfini  de  Famuk,  derieue  Prageneie  dioecesis, 
imveriaii  auetoriiate  notariue  pMicue'*      In 
1380  be  was  minister  at  the  Church  St  Galli, 
in  Prague,  also  secretary  and  notary  of  the 
Arcbbisliop ;  1381,  he  be<»une  doctor  of  canoni- 
cal law ;  soon  afterwards,  Canon,  and  Vicarius 
Sineralis  in  Spuritualibus  to  John  von  JahnsUin, 
rehbishop  or  Prague ;  in  1390,  the  Metropoli* 
tan  Chapter  of  St  Vitus,  in  Prague,  admitted 
him  as  one  of  its  memben,  with  the  title^ 


Arehediaeonut^  Zaieeeneia  in  eedeeia  PragmsL 
His  own  position,  as  well  as  King  Wenceslans' 
hatred  for  him,  allow  us  to  infer,  that  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  disputes  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  king.  He  was  put  to  the  rack* 
the  king  himself  assisting,  and  then  dragged  to 
the  Moidau  bridge,  gagged,  and  with  his  hands 
pinioned  to  his  back,  and  his  feet  tied  to  his 
nead,  was  thrown  into  the  river,  March  20tbv 
1393.  These  historical  facts  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  legendary  additions^ 
in  the  biography  of  John,  by  Bohllslav  Balbinus. 
These  report  that  miraculous  signs  attended  his 
birth  ana  martyrdom,  and  signalised  the  place 
of  his  burial.  Various  futile  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  points  of  conflict 
between  the  legend  and  histoncal  account.  Dr. 
Otto  Abel  (Die  Sag.  t.  heil.  Job.  v,  Kep,  Berlin^ 
1855),  supposes  the  legend  was  invented  by  the  Je- 
suits, after  the  restoration  of  Popery  in  ^hemia, 
as  a  popular  counterpart  to  the  martyrdom  of  Husa 
and  Ziska.  1^.  Prissil. — SeidenHieker. 

John  of  Paris.  His  doctrine  on  Communion 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  Art.  ^panaiio.  He 
was  a  Dominican,  and  a  teacher  of  Divinity  at 
Paris,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  In 
the  controversy  between  Bonifaee  and  Philip^ 
he  advocated  the  cause  of  Philip  with  great 
zeal,  going  so  far  as  to  declare — which,  m 
France,  he  might  safely  venture— that  Boniface 
had  no  good  title  to  the  papal  throne.  He  died 
at  Bordeaux.  1506. 

John  L— ZXm.,  Pfipeff.— John  I.,  a  Tuscan, 
was  consecrated  as  Roman  bishop,  August  13, 
523.  An  edict  of  the  bigoted  Eastern  Emperor, 
Justus  II.,  against  the  Arians  of  Italy,  induced 
their  patron,  Theodorie,  king  of  the  OstrogoUis, 
to  intercede  for  them  in  Byiantinm.  At  the 
head  of  the  embassy,  sent  for  this  purpose, 
was  John,  who  had  to  plead  a  cause  for  whioh 
he  had  no  sympathy,  so  dependent  was  the 
Roman  bishop  on  the  German  ruler.  It  ia 
quite  likely  that  the  answer  of  the  Emperor, 
seemingly  favorable,  was  meant  for  deception, 
and  that  the  Romans,  with  the  Bishop  at  their 
head,  instead  of  seeking  relief  from  the  intole- 
rance of  Greek  orthodoxy,  solicited  aid  against 
the  Goths.  After  his  return  to  Ravenna,  he  waa 
cast  into  a  prison,  in  which  he  died  May  18, 
1826.  A  Roman  tradition  reports,  not  without 
some  complacency,  that  in  Constantinople  the 
Emperor  howed  down  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  that  at  High  Mass  the  seat  of  the  latter 
was  raised  above  that  of  the  Patriarch.  John 
is  numbered  among  the  martyrs,  though  his 
miracles  were  never  held  of  great  account 
Comp.  Muratori  Scr^,  T.  III.,  P.  II.,  Baronius, 
ad  h.  a.  Ada  Sand,  (BoOand.)  27  Mmi,  Jafi, 
Regesta  Pontif.  Roman,  ad  h.  a— U.,  a  Ro- 
man, sumamed  Mercurius,  was  consecrated 
Dec.  31,  532.  and  buried  in  St  Peter's,  May  27, 

535. m.,  son  of  a  distinguished  Roman, 

was  consecrated  July  14,  560.  The  confirma* 
tion  of  his  election  by  the  Byiantine  Emperor 
was  delayed  four  months,  and  this  subordination 
to  the  Greek  government  continued  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  episcopacy.  He  was  buried 
JuW  13,  573.  No  important  event  ocoorred 
under  his  reign.— ^IV^  a  Dalmatian,  was  con* 
aeorated  Deo.  25,  640.    He  displayed  no  lass 
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leal  in  foanding  eonvants  and  endowing  the 
ohurobes  of  Rome,  than  in  his  strife  against  his 
Greek  rival.  The  Monotheletan  creed  of  the 
Patriarch  Sergius,  promulgated  by  the  Emperor 
Herodius  as  lx>f(H(,  was  denounced  by  J.  as 
heresy,  and  condemned  by  a  Roman  synod,  641. 
It  is  said  that  before  his  death  (Got.  12,  642), 
the  Emperor  Oonstans  gave  him  the  promise  to 
withdraw  the  tx^aif,  but  the  controversy  con- 
tinued under  his  successors  (Comp.  BaroniuSf 

Pagi,  Jaffi,  L  c.) ^Y.,  a  Syrian,  elevated  to 

the  papal  dignity  in  May  or  July,  685,  buried 
Aug.  2,  686,  hardly  ever  left  the  l>ed  during  the 
short  time  of  his  insignificant  pontificate.    The 
authenticity  of  the  letters  assigned  to  him,  and 
of  the  book  de  dignilate  paUii,  has  been  oon- 
tested.    (Aneutasitu  and  Jaffg,  L  c.)— VI., 
and  VII. y  were  both  Greeks,  and  quite  insig- 
nificant.   The  former  was  consecrated  Oct.  10, 
701,  and  buried  Jan.  10,  705 ;  he  was  defended 
by  Roman  soldiers  against  the  Exarch,  who  was 
ordered  to  drive  him  from  the  apostolic  See. 
VAX.  (consecrated   March  1,  705,  buried 
Oct.  18,  707),  is  described  as  weak  and  spirit- 
less.   He  did  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  Trullan  canon,  submitted  to  his  exami- 
nation by  Emperor  Justinian  II.,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  somebody.    (Anastasius  and 
jaffi^  I,  c.j.  —  Y1J1.J.   a  Roman,  succeeded 
Hadrian  11.,  Deo.  14,  872.    He  evinced  much 
tact,  and  harbored  great  schemes,  but  was  dea- 
tttute  of  elevated  motives.    The  spirit  of  his 
administration  was  in  keeping  witn  the  ideas 
of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  collection,  to  which 
Nicholas  I.  had  first  ventured  to  appeal.  John's 
designs  found  no  hearty  response  in  the  little 
minds  with  whom  he  bad  to  deal,  and  the  gene- 
ral anarchy  was  inauspicious  to  their  execution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  in  their  strife  after  power,  were  actuated 
only  by  worldly  ambition,  and  knew  no  other 
arms  than  cunning  and  intrigue.    With  these 
they  were  neither  able  to  control   the  rude 
powers  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
Carlovingian    monarchy,  nor  to  erect  on  its 
ruins    the   fabric  of  ecclesiastical    dominion. 
When  Louis  II.  died  875,  without  an  heir  to 
his  land  and  crown,  Charles  the  Bald  repaired 
hastily  to  Rome,  and  accepted,  (Christmas,  875,| 
as  a  boon  of  the  Apostolical  chair,  the  Imperial 
diadem,  to  which  he  had  no  lawful  claim.    It 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Church  Annalists, 
that  the  compact  then  entered  into  by  Pope  and 
Emperor,  confirmed  and  amplified  Pepin's  do- 
nation ;  but,  in  fact,  only  for  the  surrender  of 
Capua,  can    documentary  proof  be  adduced, 
namely,  the  letter  of  the  pope  in  Mansi  OoneU. 
zvii.,  p.  10,  and  even  that  is  couched  in  ambigu- 
ous lanf^nage.   The  Pope  did  not  gain  much  hy 
this  alliance  vrith  Charles.    The  Emperor's  in- 
tercession vrith  the  bishops  of  Neustria  did  not 
lead  to  their  submission  to  papal  authority,  nor 
was  he  able  to  shield  the  Pope  against  the  Sara- 
oans,  who  plundered  the  Campagna,  and  ex- 
acted of  J.  an  annual  tribute.    As,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  it  did  not  appear 
likely  that  the  crown  would  pass  to  his  de- 
•oendants,  the  Pope,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Provence,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Count 
Boso,  who  was  to  supersede  the  reigning  dy- 


nasty (comp.  the  letter  in  JKmit,  xvii.,  p.  121); 
but  Boso  became  only  the  founder  of  the  Ardate, 
while  the  empire  and  Italy  reverted  to  the  Car- 
lovingian, Charles  the  Fat,  whom  tibe  Pope  had 
to  crown  after  all.  The  oontroveray  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  on  the  (question  of  eeeleaiaatiol 
jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  was  oontinaed  ooder 
John.  He  first  acknowledged  Pfaotins  aa  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople;  bat,  finding  him 
little  disposed  to  yield  the  dispated  point,  he 
solemnly  excommunicated  him.  John  fmrnd 
his  death,  as  the  Annales  Foldenaee  relate, 
throuf^h  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  enria.  The 
assassins  first  tried  poison ;  when  thia  did  not 
operate  ouick  enough,  they  slew  htm  with  a 
hammer,  Dec.  15,  882.  We  have  of  John  TIII^ 
308  letters,  most  of  which  may  he  found  in 
Mann  CtmeU.  XYII.  Comp.  Muraiori  IIU  P- 
I.  II.,  Jafft^  I,  e.  Giesebreoht  Geeehicfate  der 
deutschen  Raiseneit  I.,  139-148. 


nedictine,  of  Tivoli,  vras  consecrated  June,  893. 
He  convened  two  councils,  one  at  St.  Peter^s, 
where  the  wrong  done  to  his  badly  abused  pre- 
decessor Formosos,  was  redressed;  the  oth^ 
at  Ravenna,  which  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
protection  of  Church  property  againat  thieves 
and  incendiaries.  J.  displayed  an  honest  seal 
in  defining  the  rights  and  regulating  the  diaet- 
pline  of  the  Church.  He  died  July,  900.  About 
his  life  see  liuraiori  T.  III.,  P.  II.,  about  the 

synods,  Mansi  XVHI. X.,  owed  his  procno- 

tion  to  the  dissolute  Theodora,  who,  attracted 
by  his  handsome  figure,  made  him  suooeseivelj 
archbishop  of  Bologna,  of  Ravenna,  and  finally 
pope  (May  15,  914).  The  profligacy  of  has 
times,  especially  in  Rome,  surpassed  that  of  the 
most  degenerate  period  of  paganism.  The  popes 
were  merely  the  contemptible  oreatnres  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  John  was  the  first  pontiff  that 
took  the  field  agunst  an  enemy ;  beading  some 
troops  which  he  had  levied  in  the  smaller  towns, 
he  drove  the  gangs  of  Saracenic  robbers  from 
their  strongholds  and  cavern  reoesses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garigliano.  He  came  to  a  miser»> 
ble  end  by  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
same  rices  that  had  been  instrumental  in  raising 
him  to  his  high  rank.  Marosia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodora,  and  her  husband,  Guy,  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  finding  John  too  much  in  their 
way,  thrust  him  into  a  prison,  where  he  died 
either  of  want,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Comp.  Muratori,  Jajfji^  L  c.  Bower,  History  of 
the  Popes ;  HSfier;  die  deutschen  PS&bate,  L,  18. 
-^-JU.,  a  natural  son  of  Marosia  and  of  Pope 
Sergius  III.,  was  hardly  20  years  old  when  his 
mother  seated  him  on  St.  Peter's  chair.  Spirit- 
nal  government  was  not  thought  of;  in  fiict, 
Rome  was,  by  all  Christendom,  detested  like  a 

Sistiferons  swamp.  Alberic,  himself  a  son  of 
arosia,  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  Pope,  his  step-brother,  by 
expelling  the  former  and  imprisoning  the  latter. 
Jonn  rejj^ained  his  liberty,  but  soon  after  de- 
parted life,  Jan.,  936.    (Comp.  Jaffi,  Bifier^ 

Oiesebrecht,  I,  eX XEE.,  a  son  of  Alberic, 

and  grandson  of  Marosia,  whose  vices  he  seemed 
to  have  inherited.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  lorded  it  over  Rome,  he  succeeded  to 
the  dignity  of  Roman  patrician,  and  in  Nov., 
955,  after  the  death  ot  Agapetos,  he  beoaaa 
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'Pope,  tboosh  onl^  16  or  18  yean  old.   His  own 
r»  ame  wna  Octnvmnus,  but,  upon  his  accesaion, 
he  called  himeelf  John  XII.,  thus  inaugurating 
%Y\e  practice  which  has  ever  since  been  followed 
\>y  tne  popes,  of  assuming  an  apostolic  naroo. 
.i^mbitious  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in 
«^  disastrouH  war  with  Berenger  IL,  and  his  son, 
.^delbert  who  not  only  occupied  the  Exarchate, 
l>iit,formingan  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and  Sara- 
cens, threatened  Rome  itself.  In  this  extremity, 
OTohn  implored  the  assistance  of  Emperor  Otho 
I.,  irho  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army,  and, 
having  entered  Rome,  Touchsafed  to  the  pope 
Yiot  only  personal  safety,  but  also  his  title  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.    The  extent  of  these  pro- 
mises, however,  has  been  subject  to  controversy, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  reason  that  the  Vatican 
record,  by  which  Pepin's  donation  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged,  is  withheld  from  critical 
scrutiny.    Both  Otho  and  the  Empress  Adel- 
lieid  received  from  the  Pope  the  imperial  diadem ; 
and,  for  a  short  time,  a  happy  concord  seemed 
fco  unite  the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads  of 
Christendom.    But  John  hadf  to  make  the  dis- 
corery,  that  instead  of  an  ally,  he  had  found  a 
master  in  Otho,  who  wielded  the  imperial  scep- 
tre in  the  spirit  of  Charlemagne.     lie  used  his 
power,  however,  not  so  much  in  resistin[»  papal 
authority,  as  in  curbing  the  insolent  nobility  of 
Kon^e ;  and  John  himself  had  to  feel  the  Empe- 
ror's severity  more  as  a  Roman  patrician  than 
AS  pontiflfl    The  Emperor  took  from  the  Pope 
and  the  higher  officials  in  Rome  an  oath,  that 
they  would  never  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Berenger  or  his  son.    But  when  the  Emperor, 
in  violation  of  pontifical  prerogatives,  held  a 
Bynod  at  Pavia,  962,  the  Pope,  who  had  so  far 
concealed    his    rancor,  broke    his    oath,  and 
leagued  himself  with  the  son  of  Berenger.    lie 
even  asked  the  pagan  Hungarians  and  schis^ 
matic  Greeks  for  aid  against  the  Emperor.   This 
was  his  ruin,  for  the  Emperor  entered  Rome 
a  second  time,  Nov.  2,  964 :  the  Pope  fled,  and 
the  Romans  had  not  only  to  renew  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  but  to  swear  that  they  would 
never  consecrate  a  pope  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  son.    At  a  synod  at  St. 
Peter's,  over  which  Otho  himself  presided,  John 
was  charged  with  the  crimes  of  murder,  adul- 
tery, and  perjury,  and  summoned  to  appear  in 
his  defence.    As  he  failed  to  obey  these  sum- 
mons, he  was  deposed,  Dec.  4,  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  Leo  VIII.,  a  layman,  appointed  in 
his  stead.  After  the  Emperor's  departure,  John, 
supported  by  the  Roman  nobility,  returned, 
and  convened  another  synod  at  St.  Peter's, 
which  rescinded  the  resolutions  of  the  former 
one.    The  Emperor  was  about  entering  Rome 
for  the  third  time,  when  John  died  of  apoplexy, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  an  adulterous  intrigue. 
May  14, 964.     He  was  a  man  of  most  licentious 
habiUi,  associating  with  women  of  every  station, 
and  filling  the  Lateran  with  the  noisy  profanity 
of  a  brothel.    Comp.  Liudprand,  Historia  Otti>- 
nis,  in  Monum.  Germ.  Script.  III.;  Muraiori, 
Jajfe,  Hbfier,  I.  c.      GitsehreckU  L  c.  I.,  p.  424- 

4io. ITiii     of  noble  family,  and,  previous 

to  his  election,  Sept.,  965,  Bishop  of  Narni,  was 
not  consecrated  till  Otho's  consent  had  been  ob- 
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tained.  The  nobility,  not  relishing  hts  sevf»nty, 
instigated  a  riot  against  him,  and  kept  him  as 
a  prisoner.  But  the  Pope  effected  his  escape, 
and  returned  to  the  city  about  a  year  after, 
when  the  Emperor  himself  made  his  appearance, 
visitinj;  the  disorderly  factions  of  the  city  with 
unmitigated  severity.  Having  appointed  a  pre- 
fect as  representative  of  his  power,  the  Emp(>ror 
went  to  Ravenna,  followed  by  the  Pope.  Ilera 
a  great  and  influential  Council  was  held,  Easter 
967,  and  the  Emperor  guaranteed  to  the  pontifi* 
cal  chair  all  the  territory  to  which  it  had  ever 
been  entitled,  including  Ravenna.  John  crowned 
the  Toanger  Otho  as  emperor  and  associate  king 
of  Germany;  also  his  wife,  Theophania,  the 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emper(»r.  He  took  plea- 
sure in  furthering  the  Emperor's  favorite  idea, 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  north-eastern 

Slavonians.      Died  972. XIV.,  previous  to 

his  elevation,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  and  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected,  through 
the  influence  of  Otho  II.,  in  Nov.  or  Dec,  983. 
But,  nnfortunately,  his  patron  died  at  Rome 
Deo.  7  of  the  same  year.  Boniface  YII.  (see 
this  Art.J,  returned  in  April,  984,  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  imprisoned  John  in  the  Castle 
del  Angelo,  where  he  was  starved  to  death  or 
assassinated.  (Comp.  Mfiraiori,  Jaffi^  etc,,  I,  c.) 
—  XV.  His  inglorious  reign  lasted  froui 
Sept.,  985  to  April,  996.  Rome  was,  in  reality, 
governed  by  Crescentius,  who  presided  and  ruled 
at  the  Castle  del  Angelo  as  Patricios.  The  Pope 
fled  to  Tuscany.  Though  he  was  aflerwarda 
tolerated  in  the  Lateran,  he  remained  destitute 
of  all  authority.  By  way  of  compensation  for 
his  lack  of  power,  he  enriched  himself  and  hie 
relatives  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
Concerning  the  dispute  about  the  bishopric  of 
Rheims,  see  Sylvester  II.  (Comp.  Jafj^,  Bbjfer, 
I.C.),  Another  John  XV.,  son  of  the  Roman  Ra- 
pertus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  pope  four  months 
after  the  murder  of  Boniface  VIII.,  is  a  dubious 
personage,  and  not  recognised  by  modern  critics. 
(Comp.  Willmnn's  JahrbUcher  des   deutschen 

Reichs  unter  Otto  III.,  pp.  208-212). XVI., 

Philagathos,  a  Calabrian  Greek,  Bishop  of  Pia- 
censa,  was  supported  by  Crescentius,  May,  997, 
as  anti-pope,  against  Gregory  V.  He  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Gregory's  friends,  and,  af^r  being 
barbarously  mutilated,  was  confined  in  a  con- 
vent.—iVH.,  born  in  the  March  of  An- 
cona,  surnamed  Sicco.  followed  Sylvester  II. 
He  was  consecrated  June  13.  1003,  and  died 

Dec.  7  of  the  same  year. XVIII.  FaMnuM 

succeeded  him.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  fa* 
vorite  plan  of  Henry  II.,  to  establish  a  bishopric 
at  Bamberg,  and  made  Bruno,  of  Qoerfurt,  the 
Prussian  apostle,  archbishop.     (Jo^,  Botoer, 

I.  c). XIX.,  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of 

Tusculum,  procured,  after  his  brother  Benedict 
VIII.'s  death,  the  papal  tiara  by  violence  and 
bribery,  and  held  it  with  no  better  spirit,  1024- 
1033.  He  came  near  selling  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  the  supremacy  over  the  Ori- 
ental Church.  The  only  remarkable  event  da- 
ring the  reign  of  this  hated  and  despised  pontiff, 
was  the  coronation  of  the  Salic  Emperor,  Con- 
rad, Easter,  1027.  (Comp.  Jaff^,  Bower^  I.  c). 
XXI, »  should  have  been  counted  XX. ;  the 
confusion  begins  with  John  XYII.,  who  is  also 
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ooanted  XYIII.  It  ie  posaible,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  sohism,  1046,  one  of  the  anti-pope«,  whose 
own  name  happened  to  be  John,  was  erroneously 
entered  among  the  popes  of  that  apostolical 
name.  At  all  events,  when  Petrus  Juliani,  car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Tasculum,  a  native  of  Lisbon, 
was  elected  pope,  Sept.  13, 1276,  he  styM  him- 
self John  XXl.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition, 
but  weak  and  incompetent.  Whether  he  is 
identical  with  Petrus  Hispanns,  the  author  of 
many  medical  and  philosophical  works,  is  not 
certain.  His  efforts  to  unite  the  European 
powers  for  a  crusade  were  unsuccessful.  It  is 
said  that  he  found  his  death.  May  16,  1277,  at 
Yiterbo,  br  the  falli  ng  of  a  ceiling.  ( Bower ^  I,  c. ) 

XXU..  a  Frenchman,  of  low  extraction, 

cardinal  binDop  of  Porto,  was  elected  at  Lyons, 
Aug.  7, 1316,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  tears, 
and  a  stormy  conclave  of  forty  days.  As  his 
election  was  effected  by  the  French  party  among 
the  cardinals,  the  papal  see  was  not  removed 
from  Avignon.  While  cringing  before  the 
French  Court,  he  presumptuously  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  of  deciding  between  the  two 
competitors  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria. 
Afler  repeated  threats,  he  excommunicated, 
1324,  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  but  the  latter  appealed 
to  a  general  council  at  Nuremberg,  charged  the 
Pope  with  heresy,  and,  after  being  crowned  at 
Rome,  he  effected  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  by 
a  svnod.  Though  the  Ghibelline  Anti-pope, 
Nicholas  V.,  who  was  to  supersede  John,  could 
not  maintain  himself,  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolical chair  greatly  suffered  from  the  literary 
attacks  which  Lewis  directed  against  it.  The 
Franciscans  sided,  in  this  dispute,  with  the  Em- 
peror, the  Dominicans  with  the  Pope.  The  latter 
embarrassed  his  own  position  by  holding,  as  a 

Erivate  opinion — which  he  had  to  disavow  pub- 
dy — that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  sleep  in  death 
till  the  time  of  universal  resurrection.  He 
amassed  incredible  treasures  by  most  unscru- 
pulous financiering,  and  levied  the  annatse 
with  so  much  rapacity,  that  he  has  been  erro- 
neously considered  by  tome  as  the  originator 
of  the  system.  He  died  Dec.  4,  1334.  Gomp. 
Baluzius  Viias  Paoar.  Avenionens,  I.,  Bower  a,  a. 
yill.  p.  331.    OhUnschlager,    Staatsgeschichte 

desromischen  Kaiserthums,  1755. XXIII., 

Baldauarian  Cossa^  of  Naples,  a  man  of  great 
talents,  but  worthless  character,  had  the  weak 
Alexander  Y.  (see  this  Art.),  completely  under 
his  control,  and  was  charged,  at  Gonstance,  with 
having  poisoned  him.  He  carried  his  own  elec- 
tion by  the  use  of  threats  and  bribes,  May  17, 
1410.  About  bis  journey  to  Gonstance  and  his 
deposition,  see  the  Art.  Council  at  Cotistance, 
He  effected  his  escape  from  the  prison  at  Hei- 
delberg, humbly  prostrated  himself  at  Martin 
y.'s  feet,  and  lived  as  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusou- 
lam  and  dean  of  the  Holy  Gollege  at  Florence, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  22,  1419.  The  name  of 
John,  which  seemed  to  augur  disgrace  or  insig- 
nificance, has  since  been  avoided  by  the  popes. 
See  John's  life  by  his  secretary,  Dietrich  voti 
Niem  in  t>,  d.  Hardt  Magnum  cecum.  Constant. 
ConeU.  IL,  P.  XV. 

Dr.  G.  Voiqt. — Seidenstieker, 


John  Pamu.  Jean  Petit,  bom  in  NonBsi»3j, 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  defending, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murder 
which  the  latter  had  committed  on  the  Doke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  Kini^  of  France.    He 
took  the  ground,  which  the  Leapie  afterwards 
adopted,  that  putting  to  death  a  traitor  was  not 
only  permissible  b^  the  law  of  nature  and  oC 
God,   but   meritorious    and    honorable.    This 
apology  of  murder  was  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  branded  as  heretical  by 
the  Gouncil  of  Constance,  1455.     Jean  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  University,  bat  richly  rewarded 
by  the  duke.  He  died  July  15, 1411,  at  Hesdin. 
Gomp.  Barante,  Histoire  des  dues  de  6oargog;ne« 
1824,  torn.  III.,  p.  108,  sqq. 

Th.  Prssskl.  —  SddenHidoa', 

John  X.9  Patriarch  of  dmstantinomie  (Beo- 
ous),  at  first  zealously  opposed  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  which  the  Empe- 
ror Michael  Paleologus  tried  to  consummate  at 
the  Gouncil  of  Lyons,  1274,  bat  be  chan|red  his 
views,  and  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Con^taa- 
tinople  in  the  place  of  the  depoaed  Josephos 
Galesius,  1275.  His  warm  aayocacy  of  the 
union  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  its  ortho- 
dox opponents.  He  resigned  his  office  nnder 
Michael,  whose  successor,  Andronicus,  banished 
him  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Oljmpufi,  and 
soon  after  to  the  Castle  of  St  Geori^e,  in  Bithy- 
nia,  where  he  died,  1298.  His  writings,  a  ttart 
of  which  Leo  Allatius  has  admitted  into  the  "  Qra- 
da  Or<Aadeaa,"mo8tly  treat  of  the  union  and  cog- 
nate questions.  Gass. — Seidensticker. 

John,  Pattriarch  of  TheMsaUmica,  ViTed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century.  He  wrote  in  favor  of  pictore-wox^ 
ship,  to  which  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  Jews, 
who  considered  that  practice  a  scandal.  A  pas- 
sage from  his  work,  which  was  read  at  the  2d 
Synod  of  Nice,  expresses  the  same  view,  that 
the  Synod  sanctioned  as  orthodox. 

Gass. — SeidenHirker. 

John  Fhiloponnf,  also  called  Alexandrinw, 
after  his  native  city,  and  Grammaiictts,  on  Ac- 
count of  his  learning.    About  his  life  we  have 
no    reliable    information ;    Ritter   and   Nauck 
place  him  in  the  6th  and  latter  part  of  the  5th 
century.     This  accords  with  the  fact,  that  Am- 
monius  Hermise  (about  485)  was  his  teacher, 
and  Simplicius,  who  emigrated,  529,  to  Persia, 
his  cotemporary ;  and  it  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
a  direct  reference  which  he  makes  to  his  time 
[de  astern,  mundi,,  XVI.,  cp.  4),  namely,  to  the 
year  245,  cer,  Diockt,,  which  is  529  A.  D.    Bat 
conflicting  with  this  chronology  in  the  statement 
of  Photius  {Bibl  cod,,  240),  that  J.  P.  dedicated 
his  work  on  Creation  to  Sergius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (610-539),  and  that  he  composed 
his  ^uutr^tfji  on  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Ser- 
gius.   This  statement  is  at  variance  not  only  * 
with  the  adduced  evidence,  but  also  with  the 
facts,  that  John  was  engaged  in  the  Aritheiittic 
controversy  (560),  that  he  wrote   against  Jo- 
hannes Scholasticus  (565),  and  addressed  seve- 
ral works  to  Justinian.    If,  therefore,  be  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  a  Sergius,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  an- 
other one  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  as  Ritter 
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uppooes,  the  Monophysitto  Patriarch  of  Ando- 
?hia. — J.  Philoponas  was  a  man  of  extensiTe 
learning  and  untiring  assidaity,  a  skilful  dialec- 
tician, and  very  proficient  in  mathematical  and 
grammatical  researches.     Though   holding,  in 
tbe  Tnain,  Christian  doctrines,  he  did  not  yield 
a  simple   and  nncdnditional  assent  to  Church 
creed  and    tradition,  and  his  attempts  at  com- 
pleting, elaborating,  and  amending  tne  Christian 
dogma  by   philosophy,  render  his  position  not 
an  frequently  amhiguous  and  questionable.    He 
stands  on  a  line  with  Nemesius,  iBneas  of  Qaia, 
Zaoharius  Scholasticus ;  and  has,  in  spite  of  his 
literary  celebrity,  earned  only  limited  applause. 
Nicepborus  Call.  (H,  E.  XVlII.,  47)  calls  him 
an  acute  peripatetic,  and  admits  his  admirable 
powers  in  arguing,  but  deprecates  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  views;  Simplicius  and  Photius  re- 
flect upon  him  even  in  stronger  terms.     These 
strictures   i^pply   chiefly   to   his    objectionable 
theory  of  the  Trinity.    Though  his  principal 
work  on  dogmatics,  ^uu/tfitrii  17  nt^  iKadfcof,  is 
lost,  we  know,  by  extracts,  its  aim  and  object 
sufficiently  well  (comp.  Leontius,  de  atdia  Act. 
5,  apud  Ualland.,  XIL,  641 ;  Joh.  Dahasc,  De 
licRres.^  I.,  p.  101-7.  ed,  U  Quien,  Niceph.,  CoU.^ 
XVIII.,  ep.67;  Mansi.   ConciL,  XL,  p.  301). 
Nature  and  hypostasis,  he  declares,  are  identi- 
cal.     A  double  nature  in  Christ  is  incompatible 
with  one  hypostasis.  To  the  objection,  that  in  the 
Trinity  there  are  confessedly  three  hypostases, 
and   but  one  nature,   he  replies,  that  in   the 
Trinity  three  particular  and  individual  exist- 
ences, or  hypostases,  are  comprised  under  the 
idea  of  unity,  but  that  this  unity  is  merely  the 
generic  term,  in  which  the  several  particulars 
are  contained^  the  xotvo;  rov  ^vai  Xoyo(.     If  this 
be  called  nature,  the  latter  amounts  only  to  a 
generic,  abstract  idea,  inductively  derived  from 
particulars,  but  if  fyatf  sij^nifies  something  ex- 
isting for  itself,  it  is  equivalent  vrith  the  par- 
ticular, individual  being,  and  therefore  with  the 
hypostasis.     Applying  this  argument  to  Christ, 
he  concludes  that  to  the  unity  of  his  hypostasis 
belongs  also  unity  of  nature.    This  doctrine  has 
been  called  the  I'ritheism  of  Philoponus.     lie 
himself  disclaimed   teaching  three  Qods,  and 
even  quoted   passages  of  similar  import  from 
older  expounders  of  the  Trinity.    But  the  older 
writers,  basing  their  views  on  the  realistic  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  understood  by  unity  of  Divine 
nature  something  real^  something  existing  inde- 
pendently of  a  mere  mental  conception,  and  ac- 
corded to  the  doctrine  of  one  substance  or  nature 
in  the  Triune  the  same  importance  as  to  that  of 
three  hypostases.    But  if  the  Triune,  according 
to  Aristotelian  logic,  denoted  nothing  but  three 
individual  divinities  classed  under  one  generic 
term,  such  a  position  not  only  conflicted  with 
the  established  interpretation  of  the  Trinity, 
but  obscured  and   endangered   the   belief   in 
God's  unity.    Philoponus,  however,  was  not  the 
founder,  as  Leontius  states,  but  merely  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Tritheists.     He  is  said  to  have 
discussed  the  subject  of  Trinity,  also,  with  Jo- 
hannes Scholasticus,  and  to  have  written  for 
SeveruB,  the  Monophysite,  and  against  the  4th 
(Ecumenical  Synod  (Phot.,  codd,,  55,  75;  Ni- 
CIPH.,  cp.  46).    Of  his  workf4,  which  are  extant, 
the  principal  one  is  "D«  ceternilate  mundi,**  in 


which  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the 
Christian  dogma  of  Creation  by  reason  alone^ 
without  resorting  to  Biblical  authority.  Philo- 
ponus joins  issue  both  with  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
but  allows  the  former  to  come  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  latter.  Tbe  ideas,  as  creative  thoughts 
of  Ood,  are  eternal  and  inherent  in  Providence; 
their  realisation  adds  nothing  to  Divine  perfec- 
tion. By  his  i|»f  God  was  eternally  Creator,  and 
his  essence  acquired  no  new  characteristic  by 
the  ivfpyi la.  The  world  itself  cannot  be  eter- 
nal, for  the  effect  cannot  equal  the  cause.  Ma^ 
ter  was  created  by  God ;  the  opposite  doctrine 
annuls  the  unity  of  an  ultimate  cause. — Less 
than  in  this  book  have  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity been  consulted  in  another :  fttpi  dmtffa- 
0ftt(,  which  we  know  by  the  notice  of  Photius 
(cod.,  21-23),  of  NicBPH.,  (/.  c,  cp.  47),  and  of 
T1HOTHBU8  (de  receptu  hceret.,  in  Cotel.  mon., 
III.,  p.  414,  sqq.).  In  this  treatise  he  makes  an 
important  concession  to  philosophy  by  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  sensual  from  the  spintual  orefr- 
tion.  The  rational  soul  is  not  only  an  tlBo^,  but 
an  imperishable  substance,  entirely  distinct  from 
all  irrational  existence,  in  which  matter  is  always 
associated  with  form.  In  consequence  of  this 
inseparable  connection  of  matter  and  form  the 
natural  body  is  destroyed  and  annihilated  by 
death.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  the  new 
creation  of  the  body.  The  work :  Commeniari' 
orum  in  Mosaicam  mundi  creaiionem  libri  septem 
(xtpi  xoeiMftoUas),  dedicated  to  Sergius  (ed,  CoT' 
deriuSt  ViennsB,  1630,  and  OaUand.  Bibliath,^ 
XII.,  p.  473),  was  written  with  an  apologetical 
aim,  and  is  replete  with  physical  and  philoso- 
phical learning.  Its  object  is  to  reconcile  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  with  the  facts  derived 
from  our  experience.  It  reminds  of  similar  at- 
tempts in  our  times,  many  of  which  it  surpasses 
in  acumen  and  extensive  learning.  —  In  the 
"disputaiio  depasehate,"  printed  behind  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  Philoponus  tries  to  show,  that 
Christ,  on  the  13th  day  Wore  the  lawful  pasoha, 
partook  with  his  disciples  of  a  mystical  repast^ 
not  of  a  real  lamb.  Nauck  has  rejected  this 
book  without  a  sufficient  reason,  as  "absurd 
jargon."  Though  in  the  manuscript  of  Corde- 
rius  no  name  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  the  Bibl. 
Coisl.  ed.  Montf.  that  of  John  of  Damascus,  a 
reference  at  the  close  of  the  treatise  (Usteri,  p. 
121)  to  the  Hexa'dmeron  of  Philoponus,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  latter  is  the  author  of  the 
book.  Usteri  has  made  use  of  it  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel  (Commeniaiio 
criiica,  in  qua  evg.  Joh,  genuinam  esse  ostendttur, 
Turici,  1823),  and  has  appended  a  reprint  of  it, 
in  Greek,  to  his  dissertation. 

We  merely  mention :  tttpi  trji  tdu  d<yrpoxa3ov 
X9riOf*^i  i^d.  HasCt  Bonn,  1839),  rtt^  ayaXfidtiM 
against  Jamblichus  (Phot  cod.,  215),  and  his 
grammatical  works:  Xwaiywyri  tCtv  9tp6;  dca^opov 
eijfMaCav  deo^pw^  tovovfiivup  Xi{euir,  Ilepi  ^uOJxrtaVf 
loi'ixa  ^apoyycXfiota.  and  the  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  published  at  Venice,  1509,  1534, 
1535,  etc.  There  is  no  collective  edition  of 
J.'s  works.  Comp.  Fabricius,  X..  p.  639, 
Harl. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.,  III.,  p.  629,  Lips., 
1743;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  VI.,  500;  Watch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  VIII.,  p.  693;  /.  O. 
Scharfenberg,  De  Johanne  Pholopono,  Lips., 
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1768;  Treehset,  in  Stod.  and  Krifciken,  1835, 
p.  95,  eqq.  The  works  of  Bauer  and  Meier, 
and  Nauck's  an.  in  Erseh  and  Oruber^t  En- 
cvclnp.  Gass. — Seidenstieker, 

'  John  Presbyter.    In  a  eeli*brated  pnraage, 

3 noted  by  Euskbius  {H.  E.,  III.,  39),  Papias 
eolaroR,  that  in  forming  his  Christian  convio- 
tions  he  had  conitulted  teachers  of  truth,  such 
as  hnd  imbibed  the  precepts  which  the  Lord  en- 
trusts to  faith,  and  which, therefore,  proceeds  from 
truth  itself.  "But  if,"  he  adds,  **any  of  them 
had  0()mmttnication  with  men  of  earlier  times 

SfMf  yrp«ai3vr/pocf),  I  enquired  of  them,  what  An- 
Irew,  Peter,  i»r  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  John,  or 
Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  Lftrd's  disciples 
had  said  (dntv\  also,  what  Aristion  and  the 
Presbyter  Jtihn,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  tell 
(x<yov0tir).    For  I  thoui^ht,  I  could  not  profit  so 
mnoh  by  books  as  by  living  and  enduring  dis- 
course."   Eusebius  calls  attention  to  the  double 
occurrence  of  the  nsme  John,  once  in  c<mnec- 
lion  with  Peter,  James,  and  Matthew,  where  it 
evidently  denotes  the  apostle ;  the  second  time  | 
with  Aristion,  when  it  is  qualified  by  the  term : 
h  ftptafivftfos.    There  could  be  no  ooubt;  then, 
he  thinks,  but  that  another  John   existed,  a 
teacher  of  Papias,  who,  without  being  counted 
an  apostle,  still  might  be  called  a  disciple  of 
Christ.     This  passage,  Eusebius  continues,  also 
confirms  the  report,  thst  two  men  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, with  the  name  of  John,  had  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Christ,  and  that,  at  Ephesus,  there 
were  two  graves  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
John.    Eusebius  very  probably  owes  this  obser- 
vation to  DioNTS.  Alix.  (ap,  Etueb,,  YIL,  25), 
who,  upon  this  occasion,  makes  the  same  sur- 
mise, as  Eusebius,  about  the  origin  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.   In  CotuiiL  aposi,,  YH..  46,  also,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  second  John,  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus, and  successor  to  the  apostles,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Evangelist  John. 

There  are  many  difficulties,  which  involve  the 
person  of  this  Presbyter  John.     1)  Papias  calls 
nim  yKp«<r3vttpof,  using  the  same  term  that  only 
a  few  lines  before  occurs  in  the  meaning  of 
••  older."    The  question  now  is,  whether  it  here 
designates  the  office  of  presbjter.     Credncr  in- 
sists, that  the  word  must  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation in  both  passages ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  9(pt<rj3v^tpo(  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
^otfvoxof,  and  refers  to  the  public  character  of 
the  man.    2j  It  is  neither  asserted  by  Papias, 
nor  repeated  by  Dionysius  and  Eusebius,  that 
John  was  presbyter  at  Ephesus,  and  again,  the 
report  about  two  Johns  being  buried  at  Ephesus, 
was  even   primitively  not  generally  believed. 
Comp.  Jkrohe:  de  virin  illust,,  cp,  9,  *'Johannis 
PreihyUri^^eujuM  et  hodie  alterum  stpulcrum 
maud  Ephesum  ostenditur,  etn  nonnulli  ptUani, 
was   memorias  efusdem  Johannia  evangelUtas 
esse"    3)  It  is,  further,  surprising  that  no  men- 
tion of  this  presbyter  is  found  in  the  oldest  re- 
cords.   Neitner  Polycrates  nor  Irenseus  know  of 
him.    The  latter,  in  fact,  not  only  ignores  Pres- 
byter John,  but  he  calls  Papias,  together  with 
Polycrates,  the  pupils  of  John  the  Evangelist. 
Here  is  then,  eviaently,  an  error  on  one  side, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Papias  or  Eusebius 
committed  it,  while  IrcnsBus,  who  is  fond  of  as- 
cending to  the  highest  authorities,  may  have 


confounded  the  two  namesakes',  who  were  ts^ 
temporaries,  and  of  whom  the  greater,  by  1m 
eminence,  obscured  the  fame  4sf  the  other. 

The  fact,  that  there  eziitted  in  Asia  Minor  aa- 
other  John,  the  teacher  of  Paniaa,  who  heUmsed 
to  the  wider  circle  of  Christ's  disripin,  wc^M 
be  of  little  relevancy,  bad  this  John  Prerhj^r 
not  at  various  times  been  deemin!  the  antbcw  nf 
several  books  in  the  N.  T.,  which   ar^  c»l^ed 
aAer  John,  but  cannot  with  certainty  he  actri- 
buted  to  the  Evangelist     With  regard  to  tHe 
two  shorter  letters.  Jxroxb  {I.  r.)  says:  R^iqmm 
auiem  dmx  —  Johannis    praibtfferi    ax^emnhrr. 
Of   modem  critics.  Grotins,   Beck,    Frit«i»che, 
Bretschneider,  and  Credner  have  adTanc«»<l  tb* 
same  opinion.      The  dubioas  pmiition  of  bntk 
letters  in  the  oldest  canon,  and  the  rircomntaiw^, 
that  the  author  simply  calls  himself  o  frpr^dvrvpar. 
seem  to  favor  this  theory.     Nor  ran  it  In*  nrge^ 
against  it  that  John  Prenbyter  would  not  hiive 
spoken   so   authoritatively    in    the    imm«M)l«ite 
neighborhood  of  the  Apostle  John,  for  tiie  l«tter 
may  at  that  time  have  departed  Hfp.  vrhich.  in- 
deed, as  Credner  remarks,  can  he  infrrred,  vritk 
some  pn»bability,  from  the  use  of  different  tenses 
(tltttv  and  xifwtKv)  in  the  passage  nf  Papiaii.     Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  very  close  connection  that 
exists  between  the  longer  and  the  tiro  shorter 
epistles  of  John,  is,  certainly,  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  same  author.     As  to  the  epith<^t. 
h  yrpcjSvrepof,  there  is  no  good  reason   whv  (be 
apostolical    head   of   the    congrc^gation  should 
not  have  applied  it  to  himself,  and  iff*  omiKiloa 
in  the  first  epistle  is  accoanfed  for  hy  the  ab- 
sence of  any  superscription  at  all.     Of  greater 
importance  is  the  attempt  to  claim  for  John  P. 
the  authorship  of  the  Apocalyp»»e.     Ancieiitly 
this  hvpothesis  was  favored  hv  Dionv«ias  f Eo- 
seb..  VII..  25).  and   by  Eusebius    (III..  39). 
Even  more  confidently  has  modern  critiripm  of 
the  Apoc,  on  the  impulse  of  LUcke  and  Bleek.  re^ 
turned  to  this  supposition.     De  Wette  and  Ne^ 
nnder  do  not  oppose  it.    The  era  of  J.  P.,  his 
Asiatic  associations,  his  eminent  position,  hot 
especially  the  chiliasm  of  his  pupil.   Papias, 
well  agree  with  it.     Bleek  adverts  niso  to  the 
circumstance,  that  Aristion  and  Preshyt<»r,  as 
teachers  of  Papias,  were  probably  employed  near 
Ilierapolis,  not  far  from  Laodic<*a,  to  which  city 
one  of  the  seven  letters  of  the  Apoc.  is  directed. 
Though  these  reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  estalh 
lish  probability,  and  though  the  exceptions  that 
Hitzig  takes  against  this  view  are  worth  mn- 
sidering,  it  is  at  least  an  hypothesis  justified 
under   the  critical  difficulties  of  the  question. 
Comp.  LUcke,  Comment,  mm  Evang.  John..  3d 
ed.,  I.,  p.  27,  sqq..  and  his  Versnch  einervollst 
Einl.  in   die   Offenb.  Job.,   2  ed.,   IT.,   p.  896, 
sqq.;  Bleeh,  BeitrUge.  p.  192;  GWmcl*:  Fort- 
^esetzte  BeitrUge  zur  Einl.,  p.  4,  sqq.,  and  his 
Oesammtgesch..  p.  47 ;  also  the  articles  of  /a- 
chemann  and  WiMeler,  in  Pelts  theol.  Mitarbei- 
ten,  1839  and  '40,  and   Grimm  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encyclop. 

This  is  the  place  where  we  may  briefly  sdrert 
to  the  fabulous  person  of  Prtster  Jokti,  of  so 
much  renown  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the 
12th  to  the  13th  century,  rumors  of  a  ChnV 
tian  kine-priest  in  Asia  were  repeated  by  Latin 
and  Oriental  writers,  and  generally  beliered  la 
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the  l^est.     Johannes  quidam^  qui  uUra  Peraiden 
et  jirmeniant,  in  extremo  oriente  habitant  rex  et 
sacerdos  etim  ffenie  jma  Chriatianua  est  aed  Nea- 
torianns  (OttoTon  Freisingen,  VII.,  ep.  33).    So 
firm  "was  the  belief  in  his  existence,  that  Pope 
Alexander  III.  sent  from  Venice,  1177,  an  apos- 
tolical   letter   to  this   presumed  Joannes  Rex 
Ind.      In   the  14th  century  Presbyter  Johannes 
is  heard  of  in  JBthiopia.    More  than  once  he  is 
called  a  Neatorian,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Nestorians  extended  their  influence  far  into 
Asia.      One  of  their  patriarchs  in  Bagdad,  with 
the  name  of  Joan,  is  said  to  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  a  king  of  the  Kerait,  who  had 
been     converted.     The    Portuguese    historian, 
Joao  de  Barros,  tells  positively,  that,  among  the 
Tartars,  there  were  Christian  princes  belonging  to 
the  Nestorian  sect,  who  were  called  by  the  hea- 
thenish Tartars,  Yang-Khan,  and,  by  their  own 
subjects*  JoTano,  corrupted  from  Jonas.  All  this 
seems  to  indicate  an  early  spread  of  Christianity 
amonfi;  Bastern  nations,  but  the  name  of  **  Pres- 
byter John"  is  not  accounted  for.    Whether  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  Joan,  gave  his  name  to 
the  Tartar  prince  whom  he  baptised,  or  whether 
Joannes  Rex  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese 
title,  Vang-Khan,  or  whether,  as  J.  J.  Schmidt 
sufi;gests,  the  high  regard  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  waA  held  in  Central  Asia,  among  the 
Christian  Zabians,  led  to  the  adoption  of  that 
name*  remains  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 
Com  p.  Erach  and  Oruber,  Enoycl. ;  /.  /.  &hmidtt 
Forschungen  im  Qebiete  der  illteren  Bildungs- 
geHch.  der  Mongolen  und  Tubeter,  Petersb.,  1824, 
p.  162,    EiUeTf  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  I.,  p.  283, 
sqq .  Gass.  —  Seidenaticker, 

John  of  Baliflbury  (Sariaberiensia,  Saliab., 
Severianuaf  Partua^  Petiiua),  was  one  of  the 
niost  distinguished  thinkers,  writers,  and  church- 
nien  of  the  12th  cent.     Bom  (e.  1110,)  at  Salis- 
bury,  in   humble    circumstances,  he  went  to 
France,  e,  1136,  and  enjoyed  the  instructions 
of  such  men  as  Abelara,  William  de  Conchis, 
and  probably  Carnotensis  (MeUdog,  1. 5 ;  II.  10). 
By  learning  and  teaching  he  not  only  acquired 
the  literary  treasures  of  his  age,  but  unusual 
familiarity  with  ancient  lore.    In  Paris  he  re- 
ceived the  doctorate,  and  publicly  lectured.  After 
spending  some  years  with  his  friend,  the  Abbot 
Peter,  of  Moutier-la-Celle,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  recommendations  from   Peter,  and 
Bernard  of  Clairrauz,  was   made  chaplain  to 
Archb.  Theobald  of  Canterbury  (1151),  and 
rendered  him  and  Beoket  important  services. 
On  a  commission  to  Rome,  1156,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  plainly  to  Hadrian  IV.  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  and  the  papacy,  though 
he  warmly  vindicated  the  unity  and  liberty  of 
the  Church,  and  the  rights  of  the  episcopate, 
against  all  secular  encroachments.    Hence,  be 
recognised  the  claims  of  Alexander  III.,  stood 
firmly  by  Becket,  as  archbp.,  to  his  martyrdom, 
and  afterwards  procured  his  canonisation  (1173). 
After  serving  Becket's  successor,  Richard,  for 
some  years,  he  was  appointed  (1176)  B,  of  Char- 
tre,  and  worthily  discnarged  the  duties  of  this 
office  until  his  death,  in  1180  (others  say  1181,  or 
Oct  24,  1182).— John  of  S.  also  occupies  an  im- 
portant place,  for  his  age,  as  a  writer.    Besides 
fiis  valuable  letters  to  popes,  bishopsi  &c.  (302 


epp.  ad  diveraoa,  ed.  Maaaon,  Paria,  1611 ;  7  epp. 
in  Ducheane;  and  93  epp.  in  the  corresp.  of 
&  Tkom,  Caniuar,)  he  wrote:  1)  Policraiicua 
a.  de  nugia  eurialium  et  veatigiia  philoa.  libri 
VIII.  (Ludg.  1691) ;  2)  UelaloqicuaX  IV.  (Ludg. 
1610;  Amst.  1664,  in  the  bibl  Pair.  Lugd.  T. 
XXI II.),  an  exhibition  of  true  and  false  science; 
3)  A  poetical  sketch:  Eniheiicua  de  dogmaie 
philoaopliorum.  These  are  his  chief  produc- 
tions. In  addition,  he  wrote:  Vita  ae  Paaaio 
St.  Thomaa  (Becket),  Vita  Anadmi,  (in  Whar- 
ton's Anglia  aacra)  a  p<enitentiale,  treatiMs  de 
malo  exitu  tyrannorum,  de  atatu  Rom,  Curiee, 
de  tnathematica,  apectdum  rationia,  apec,  atatitice. 
The  latest  ed.  by  /.  A.  Gilea,  Lond.,  1848,  2 
Parts.  —  Renter  [l,  c.)  says  he  neither  had  the 
acuteness  of  Abelard,  the  profoundness  of  An- 
selm,  nor  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  Hugo  St. 
Victor,  though  he  somewhat  resembles  each. 
He  excelled  in  a  critical  talent,  and  possessed 
great  learning.  —  (See  Hist,  de  la  France  XIV., 
89  aqq. ;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  bibl.  IX..  167  ;  Schlaaaer, 
Vinceni  v.  B.  II.,  64;  /.  Schmidt,  Joan,  Part. 
»9am6.,  &c„  1838;  K  Reuter,  J.  von  Salisb., 
fieri..  1842;  H,  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.,  Bd. 
VII.,  605,  Ac).  Wagenhank.* 

John  BcholastiCTU.  also  called  CIimacu^ 
distinguished  himself,  during  the  second  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  as  a  monk  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  monastic  life.  He  became  abbot  of  a 
monastery  at  Sinai,  where  he  died  about  606, 
aged  almost  a  hundred  years.  He  received  the 
name  Climacus  from  nis  treatise  xX&ftat  rot) 
ftopodcftijov,  acala  paradiai,  which  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  aacetie  myaticism  in  the  Greek 
Church.  It  is  a  sketchy  description  of  those 
states  of  the  suul,  and  physical  transitions,  which 
are  gradually  to  purify  man  and  to  lead  him  to 
the  highest  point  of  Divine  life.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  not  entirely  theoretic  and  contem- 
plative, but  just  OS  much  practical,  wherefore 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  this  treatise  was 
celebrated  among  Greek  monks  for  centuries, 
and  was  widely  circulated.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin:  ex  Ambroaii  Camaldulenaia 
veraione  Venet,  1531,  1569.  Colon,  1583,  cum 
enarraiionibua  Dion,  Carthua.  Colon,  1540, 1601, 
also  an  editio  Grcecobarbara  maximi  Margunii, 
Vend,  1590.  The  Latin  text  cum  aeholiia  Jo- 
hannia  de  Rhaitu  (which  is  to  have  occasioned 
the  writing  of  the  acala  paradiai),  also  in  Bibl, 
PP,  max,  Lugd.  X.,  p.  390. — By  the  same  author 
there  yet  exists :  Liber  ad  religioaum  paatorem, 
qui  eat  de  officio  ccenobiarchas  ed.  Matth,  Rader, 
monach,  l606, 1614,  cum  aeholiia  Elice  Cretenaia, 
Both  together  in  Johannia  acholaatici,  qui  vulgo 
Climacua  appeUatur,  opera  omnia  gr,  et,  lat,  tn- 
terprete  Matthia  Radero  Lutet,,  Porta,  1633.  Com  p. 
besides  the  notices  in  Cave,  and  Oudin,  and 
Fabricii,  B,  G,  VIII.,  p.  615,  ed.  I.;  con- 
cerning his  life:  Daniblis  Monachi  vita  Jo- 
hannia Climaci  gr,  ex  M.  S.  Florentinis  —  tn 
actia  SS,  Antv,  d,  30.  Mart,  p.  835. 

Gass. — Beck, 

John  BchoIastiCTU,  the  patriarch,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Sirimis  near  Antiocb.  In  this 
oitv  he  became  advocate  and  presbyter,  and  then 
held  the  office  of  an  apocrisiarius  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  564  he  was  made  patriarch,  in  the 
place  of  Eutyohius,  by  the  Emperor  Juitinian. 
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All  that  we  know  of  John  in  n  theolo^icAl  view 
10,  that  he  wrote  an  addrens  on  the  Trinity,  whieh 
was  opposed  by  John  PhiloponuB  {Phot,  Cod, 
75).  This  Scholasticus  was  more  distinguished 
as  a  canonist.  As  presbyter  at  Antiocb,  he 
made  a  CoUeciio  eanonum,  in  whieh  he  embraced 
85  so-called  apostolical  canons.  A  second  col- 
lection, Nomo-eanon,  is  also  attributed  to  him, 
which  also  contains  civil  laws,  and  other  Capita 
ecclesiastica.  Both  these  collections  are  found 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  H.  Jubtilli's  Bibliotheea 
juris  eanoniei  (Par.,  1662(,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  499, 
o03.  660.  Gass.  —  Beck. 

John  SI,  KnighU  of  (Johannita,  Fratrea  kos- 
pilales  t.  jroA.,  MiliUa  Kowp.  t.  Joh.  Hieroacl,, 
HospiUdarii),  or  of  Rhodes,  or  Malta,  an  order 
which  originated,  1048,  in  the  association  of  a 
number  of  merchants  of  Amalfi,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.   There  they  built, 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  not  only  a  church, 
but  a  monastery,  under  Benedictine  rule.     In  a 
short  time  a  hospital  for  poor  and  sick  pilgrims 
was  added,  as  also  a  chapel  (St.  John's),  and 
the  monks  were  called  Johnites  and  Hospitallers. 
Then,  under  Abbot  Gerhard  Tonque,  Paschal 
II.  (1099)  granted  it  a  upecial  constitution,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  gave  it  large  possessions. 
G«rhara's    successor,   Raymond    du    Puy   (de 
Podio),  who  called  himself  Cntttos  or  Procnraior, 
extended  (1118)  the  duties  of  the  Order  by  obli- 
gating the  members  to  fight  against  infidels, 
and    divided    the    society  into  three    classes, 
knights,  priests,  and  serving  brethren,  all  which 
soon  merged  into  a  spiritual  order  of  knights 
(warriors),  ruled  b^  a  Magister  hospiialis.   The 
Order  speedily  acquired  influence,  power,  wealth, 
and  special  privileges  from  the  popes,  and  se- 
cured possessions,  exempt  from  feudal  claims, 
in  almost  every  country.     This  prosperity  soon 
worked  the  degeneracy  of  the  Order,  and  un- 
happy feuds  arose  between  it  and  the  Templars, 
eo  that  Alexander  III.  had  to  interpose.    In 
1187  the  Order  transferred  its  seat  to  Ptolemais. 
In  1241  new  strifes  broke  out  between  it  and 
the  Templars,  and  this,  with  its  spirit  of  self- 
agfErandizement,  led  to  the  loss  of  Palestine. 
When  Ptolemais  was  taken  by  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  (1291),  the  Order  made  Limisso,  in  Cy-' 

Eruft,  its  seat,  but  in  1309  it  took  Rhodes,  and 
eld  it  until  1522.  From  the  courage  with 
which  the  Turks  were  repelled  in  ISll,  1312, 
the  Grand  Master  bears  the  title  F.  fi.  R.  T. 
(foriitudo  ^us  Rhodum  ienuit).  The  Turks 
continued  dangerous  foes,  twice  besieging  the 
island  (e,  1450  and  1480),  and  taking  it  in  Oct., 
1622.  The  Grand  Master  Villiers  then  went  to 
Candia,  Sicily,  and  Rome,  and  the  Order  had 
no  settled  place  until  Charles  V.  gave  them 

il530)  the  islands  Malta,  Gozso,  Comino,  and 
'ripoli,  on  feudal  tenure,  binding  them  to  re- 
sist the  Turks  and  pirates,  protect  Tripoli, 
annually  furnish  the  governor  of  Sicily  with  a 
white  falcon,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  as 
patron  of  the  Bivhop  of  Malta,  and  restore 
Malta  to  Naples,  should  they  ever  retake  Rhodes. 
From  this  time  they  were  called  Knights  of 
Malta.  The  Reformation  subjected  them  to 
some  heavy  losses.  Henry  YIIL,  of  England, 
confiscated  their  estates  there,  and  a  like  mis- 
^-^nane  befel  them  in  the  Netherlands,  North 


Europe,  and  Germany.  In  1586  SoLman  IT. 
besieged  Malta,  but  was  repelled.  They  re- 
tained Malta  until  the  French  ret'-^-*ion; 
in  1798  it  was  betrayed  by  soora  i«.«ight8 
into   Napoleon's  hands.     Ferdinand   ff  Horn- 

Kesch,  the  last  Grand  Master  who  resided  in 
[alta,  then  went  to  Trieste,  and  laid  down  his 
office.    The  Order  elected  Paul  I.  of  Russia  in 
his  place,  though  the  Pope  objected,  as  Paal  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  C.     In  1799  Max  Joseph 
abolished  the  Order  in  Bavaria.     In  1800  the 
English  got  possession  of  Malta,  but  by  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  they  were  to  relinquish  it; 
they  failed  to  do  so,  however,  and  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  1814,  had  their  claim  to  it  confirmed. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  theOrder  rapidly  declined, 
though  in  1826  the  Pope  allowed  them  to  hold  a 
chapter  in  Ferrara.   In  Prussia  it  was  aboltf^hed, 
and  its  property  confiscated,  1810-1 1,  but  in  1812 
a  decoration  of  the  Order  was  instituted  for  the 
nobility,  under  the  king,  with  the  title  PmsMiian 
Knights  of  St.  John.     The  cross  of  the  Order 
was  retained,  but  decorated  with  four  crested 
Prussian  eagles,  and  a  crown ;  on  the  lef^  breast 
the  knights  wear  a  quadruple  white  cross.    The 
old  Order  was  restored,  Jan.  6,  1853.     In  Aus- 
tria, also,  the  Order  ceased ;  in  Bohemia  it  still 
continues,  and  in  Russia  is  under  the  protector- 
ate of  the  emperor.     The  ^at  of  the  chapter 
was  at  Catania,  Sicily.   Recently  commanderies 
of  theOrder  have  been  re-established  in  the  Lnm- 
bardo-Venetian  territories. — During  its  bloom  the 
Order  consisted  of  seven  nations  nr  tongues, 
which  sent  delegates  to  the  Chapter:  1)  Provence, 
with  the  Grand  Commander  as  President  of  the 
Treasury  ;  2)  Auvcrgne,  with  the  Marshal  of 
the  Order,  who  commanded   the  land  forces; 
3)  France,  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital ;  4)  Italy,  with  the  Admiral ;  5)  Aragonia, 
Navarra,  and  Catalonia,  with  the  Grand  Conser- 
vitor ;  6)  Germany  with  the  Grand  Commandery 
of  the  Order;  7)  Castile  and  Portugal,  with  the 
Grand  Chancellor.  To  these,  8)  England  was  pre- 
viously added,with  the  Commandant  of  the  Guard 
and  Cavalry;  its  place  was  taken  (e.  1795)  by 
Bavaria,  whilst  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  first 
made  a  Grand   Priory,  and  then  the  Russian 
branch.    Each  nation,  again,  was  divided  into 
priories,  districts,  and  commanderies.  The  high- 
est office  of  the  Order  wss  that  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  and  Guar- 
dian of  the  poor  of  Christ ;  the  Grand  Master 
was  chosen  from   the  Chapter,  which  was  bis 
council.     He  enjoyed  many  important  priTi- 
leges ;  hence  the  government  of  the  Order  was 
partly  monarchical,    and   partly    aristocratic 
The  conditions  of  admission  required  noble  de- 
scent, the  payment  of  a  large  sum,  and  a  pa^ 
ticipation  ror  a  time  in  contests  against  an- 
believers;  but  the  Pope  or  Chapter  General 
might  dispense  from  these.    The  age  of  sixteen 
was  required.     At  seventeen  the  novitiate  be- 
gan, at  eighteen  the  vows  were  taken.    Only 
such  as  had  entered  without  a  dispensatioa 
could  acquire  office ;  these   were  designated, 
Knights  of  Righteousness ;  those  admitted  by 
dispensation.    Knights  of  Grace.      Although 
mainly  composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  spe- 
cially favored  by  the  Pope,  Protestants  and 
Greek  Christians  were  also  admitted.    In  all 
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tpiriftaal 'friAtters  the  Order  was  subject  to  the 
Pope»  in  tPtnporaU  it  bad  sovereign  power.  Its 
eoat  ^^  'Bis  woe  a  silver,  octaeonal  cross,  in  a 
rod  tu.  ,  with  a  crown  encircled  by  a  rosary, 
and  a  si  lall  Maltese  cross  below,  with  the  in- 
acription :  Pro  fide.  In  time  of  peace  the 
knights  wore  a  long  black  cloak,  with  a  white 
octagonal  cross  on  it,  and  on  their  breast.  In 
war  their  dress  was  a  red  tabard  with  a  simple 
eross  on  the  breast  and  back.  *-  (See  N,  Niet* 
hammer^  Gesch.  d.  Maltheserord.  nach  Vertot, 
Jeua,  1792, 2  Th. ;  W.  F.  Wilke,  Gesch.  d.  Tern- 
pelberrenord.,  Lps.,  1826, 1.,  82,  &c.). 

NlUDBCKKK.* 

John's  Fire  was  fire  kindled,  anciently  by 
almost  all  nations,  and  still,  in  some  places,  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  John  the  Baptist 
(June  24),  in  open  air,  on  hills  or  mountains, 
also  in  streets  and  market-places,  with  various 
attendant  usages.    The  fire  was  kindled  by  the 
friction  of  pieces  of  wood,  young  persons  then 
ran  around  and  through  it,  all  kinas  of  flowers, 
herbs,  garlands,  &c.,  were  thrown  into  it,  priests 
I)le8sed  it,  the  surrounding  crowd  sang  and 
ahouted,  a  wheel  of  straw  was  fired  and  rolled 
down   a  hill,  cattle  driven  through  the  fire, 
torches  were  carried  through  the  fields,  &c.  &c. 
The  fire  was  thought  to  possess  virtue  to  heal 
or  ward  off  diseases  (epilepsy,  &c.),  conflagra- 
tions, lightning,  witches,  and  to  secure  fruitful- 
ness.    Iho  origin  of  the  custom  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  but  it  unquestionably  is  con- 
nected with  the  fire  and  sun-worship  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  Arian  nations  (reminding  us  of  the 
Indian  Agni,  the  Persian  Mithra,  Vestal  virgins, 
and  the  Roman  festival  of  Palilia),  as  the  Celts, 
Germans,  Slavi.    It  is  probably  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  season  of 
exposure  to  diseases  caused  by  extreme  heat,  of 
ripening  harvests,  and  also  of  the  longest  days 
and  shortest  nights.  —  Though  the  Church  was 
eognisant  of  the  relation  of  the  summer  solstice 
to  John's-day,  it  at  first  sealously  denounced 
the  heathen  customs  of  kindling  fires,  Ac.  {Au- 
gtuime  horn,  de  &  John^  aermo  8;  Cone,  Con" 
giants  a.  680,  can,  65) ;  but  the  Romish  spirit 
of  accommodation  soon  yielded  to  popular  feel- 
ing, and  attempted  to  invest  those  customs  with 
reBgious  significations.     Theologians   of  the 
12th  and  13th  cent  already  (Jobn  Bilath, 
gumma  de  div,  oMc»,  and  Dukandus,  rationale 
div,  off.  7, 14)  refer  John's  fire  to  John  1 : 8,  &c. 
Others  trace  the  fire  to  a  le^^nd  of  the  burning 
of  the  relics  of  the  Baptist  in  Sebaste,  and  the 
dancing  to  that  of  Herodias,  &c.    These  expla- 
nations, however,  spring  from  a  desire  to  dis- 
connect the  custom  trom  all  relationship  with  old 
heathen  usages.    During  the  last  few  centuries 
this,  like  many  other  popular  heathen  practices, 
has  either  been  prohibited  or  gone  into  disuse. — 
(See,  besides  general  works  on  eccl.  archsBology 
(as  Rheinwald,  p.  246)  —  Paciandi,  de  cuUu  & 
Joh»  BapU  antiqq.  christ,  Rom.,  1758 ;  Dx  Kbavtk, 
de  riiu  ignie,  tee,,  Vindob.  1759;    Eraeh   and 
Oruber,  Encycl.  II.,    22,  p.  265;    especially 
J.  Orimx,  D.  MythoL  p.  578,  81,  83,  Ac.    Co^ 
lections  of  German  traditions  and  customs  by 
Kuhn,  Anger,  Meier,  Schmitg,  Wolf,  &c.) 

Waoinxann.* 


Joktan,  a  Hebrew  Shemite  (Gen.  10 :  25 ;  1 
Chron.  1 :  19),  the  progenitor  of  thirteen  nations 
in  Arabia,  whither  his  tribe  emigratod  before 
Abrahani's  time  (Gen.  10:26-30).  This  earlier 
emigration  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  Pe- 
leg's  family  did  not  emigrate  until  in  the  fourth 
generation.  As  Abraham  is  called  a  Hebrew 
(Gen.  14 :  13),  we  may  suppose,  with  Ewald 
(Isr.  Gesch.  1,  337),  that  the  Joktanites  also 
went  by  this  name,  changed  however,  from 
")3y  ^^  !3*^J7*  ^^^^  allusion  to  the  steppes  they 

inhabited  (Is.  21 :  13).  The  etymology  of  the 
nnme  Joktan  is  truly  Semitic,  or  like  primitive 
Hebrew,  but  it  was  subsequently  arabictsed, 
hence  the  Arabs  call  their  progenitor  Kaehtan 
(sB  Joktan).  They  unanimously  pronounce  the 
Joktan  Arabs  the  true  aborigines  of  Arabia, 
who  occupied  the  southern  peninsula,  and  poe> 
sessed  Yemen  and  Arabia  Felix.  In  Yemen, 
S.  of  Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  a  district 
still  called  Kaehlan,  in  which  Edrisi,  the  earlier 
Arabian  geographer,  locates  a  town  called 
Beiechai-Jakian.  Even  the  sepulchre  of  Joktan 
is  still  pointed  out  near  Keschin  (Nikbuhr,  2, 
287,  Ac.  PococK,  ^i>ec,  hist  Arab,,  p.  32|. 
Northern  Arabs  are  thought  of  less  pore  Arao 
blood,  the  Ishmaelites  excepted.  The  descend- 
ants of  Joktan,  therefore,  early  settled  that  part 
of  Arabia  (Felix)  to  which  the  proximity  or  the 
sea,  and  a  fertile  soil  attracted  them.  liV^cre  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  better  known,  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  Gen.  10: 26-29  might  utill  be  found 
there,  for  their  different  clans  set  great  store  upon 
keeping  distinct.  —  (See  Alb.  Scbultkns,  kiet. 
imperii  vetuet,  Joeian.  in  Arab.felice  exAUntfeda. 
Haderov.,  1786,  4to.)  Vaibingkk.* 

Jonah,  the  Prophet.  The  small  prophetical 
book  bearing  this  ;iame  is  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  prophetical  books  in  this,  that  not 
prophecy,  but  the prop^,  is  the  chief  subject  of 
it.  The  leading  contents  of  Jonah's  preaching 
in  Nineveh  is  mentioned  in  only  a  few  words, 
chap.  3:4.  It  treats  mainly  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  prophet  This  is  also  unique  in 
its  character.  In  the  first  place,  his  mission 
was  an  extraordinary  one — to  go  as  a  stranger 
and  preach  repentance  to  distant,  proud  Nine- 
veh. Then  this  mission,  as  appears  to  us,  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  one  more  unworthy, 
for  he  was  cowardly  and  fled.  By  a  wonderful 
discipline  he  was  arrested  and  changed.  He 
went  to  Nineveh,  preached,  and— contrary  to  hii 
expectation — the  city  repented,  and  was  saved. 
If  he  was  previously  faint-hearted,  he  now  be> 
came  insolent.  That  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed 
offended  him,  and  besides,  that  the  vine  which 
gave  him  shade  should  suddenlv  wither,  filled 
him  with  chagrin,  and  he  wished  to  die. 

There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  Biblical  history 
that,  since  Lncian  (Ver.  hist  L.,  I.,  p.  94,  s<l, 
ed.  Reits),  has  been  and  is  still  more  ridicdled, 
than  this.  Since  the  rise  of  Protestant  criti* 
cism,  the  most  diverse  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  ideal  sense  (since  the  real  was 
subject  of  ridicule).  Besides  the  attempts  to 
apprehend  only  portions  of  the  narrative  at 
symbols  of  some  kind  of  an  idea,  even  a  histori- 
cal one  (aa  ex,  gr.,  already,  Abarbanel  regpurd- 
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ing  the  sleeping  of  Jonah  (1 : 5)  as  hinting,  ? 
that  the  foUowin^  ih  to  be  understood  as  a  dream, 
ftod  ClericuM  (Biblioth.  ano.  et  mod.,  XX.,  2, 
459).  supposing  that  by  the  whale  was  signified 
a  ship  with  the  sign  of  a  whale),  or  to  obtain 
another  than  the  normal  grammatical   sense 
bj  philosophical  explanation  (Anion^  in  Pau- 
lus  N.  Repert.,  II.,  p.  36,  sq.,  translates  2:1, 
i*in  *r93  "  °**  *^®  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  whale"),  there 
ftre  many  others  who  regard  (he  vhoU  either  as 
%  myth,  or  tradition,  or  as  an  alUgory,    Those 
who  affirm  the  mythical  character  of  the  portion 
point  to  the  myth  of  IlesioD  and  of  Hercules, 
the^  latter  of  whom  sprang  into  the  throat  of  the 
•ea-monster  which  threatened  the  former,  and 
after  three  days'  abode  came  forth  unharmed 
(Diodar.  Sic,  IV..  42 ;  ApoUod.,  IJ.,  6,  {  9-12). 
Others  refer  to  the  myth  of  Andromeda  (Punt, 
H.  Nat.,  v.,  14,  34 ;  IX..  4 ;  Strabo,  XVI.,  p. 
759).    Baur  (in  lUgen's  Zeitschr..  1837,  VII., 
p.  201,  so.)  discovers  in  Jonah  even  the  sea- 
monster,  Oaanes,  which  taught  the  Babylonians 
art  and  manners  (Bcro9,  in  Eusbb.,  Cnron,,  I., 
20.  sq.;  Bichier,  p.  48).  — The  number  of  the 
allegorists  is,  therefore,  very  large.    They  are 
most  completely  enumerated  by  P.  Driedrichr 
sen,  krit.  Uebersicht  der  Tersch.  Ansichten  von 
d.  Buoh  Jona  nebst  einem  neuen  Vers.  Ub.  dass., 
Lpsg.,  2.  Aufl..  1841.  I  mention  only  the  learned 
Mtrmann  von  der  Hardi,  who  attempts  to  de- 
moustrate  in  numerous  treatises  (Jonas  in  car* 
charia,,  Helmst,  1718 ;  cenigmaia  Jonm,  1719 ; 
oenigmaia  priMci  orbit  et  alX  that  the  history  of 
the  prophet  is  an  allegorical  shell  for  the  history 
of  toe  ainss  Manasseh  and  Josiah.    The  view, 
that  the  history  is  a  national  Hebrew  tradition 
of  the  prophets  with  historical  kernels,  not  to 
be   more   closely   defined,  and  with    didactic 
objects  in  view,  is  at  present  most  widely  ao- 
eepted  by  the  representatives  of  modem  criti- 
cism.   Of  these  we  mention  B.  Knohd,  Proph. 
d.  Hebr.,  II.,  p.  369.  sq. ;  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.; 
Ewdd,  Pr.  d.  A.,  B.  11..  p.  554.  sq.;  Dt  WdU, 
Sinl.,  p.  358,  sq. ;  E.  Meier,  Gesoh.  d.  poet.  Nat. 
lat  d.  Hebr.,  p.  503.  so. — For  all  those,  to  whom 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  triune  God.  the  centre 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  well  M  the  security 
and  tooch-stone  for  the  truthfulness  of  its  his- 
torical narrations,  for  all  such  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  Matt.  12 :  39,  sq. ;  16 : 4 ;  Luke  11 :  29-32, 
contain  an  incontrovertible  guarantee  for  the 
reality  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  book  of 
Jonah.    By  this  is  by  no  means  said,  however. 
that  Christ  also  guarantees  the  form  in  which 
the  present  book  of  Jonah  relates  the  facts. 
Tnat  Jonah  (PUV*  ^^^)  ^"  identical  with 

T  • 

Jonah,  son  of  Amittai  of  Gath-hepher,  men- 
tioned, 2  Kings  14:25,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
This  b^ng  so,  then  we  know  that  Jonah  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  when  he 
lived.  For  Gath-hepher  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebnlon  (Josh.  19 :  13),  and  2  Kings  14 :  25.  takes 
us  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  second  Jero- 
boam, who  reigned,  825-784.  Accordingly  Jonah 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Joel,  Amos,  Ilosea.  and  (if 
we  do  not  err)  Obadiah.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  well  observed,  that  this  historical  fact  ex- 
plains Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh.  For  Assyria 
was  tiien  on  the  point  of  elevating  itself  to  the 


government  of  the  world.  The  kings  of  Iirael 
had  already  placed  themselves  under  his  proie^ 
tion  (Hosea  5 :  13|.  How  proper  was  it  not 
now.  that  the  Lord  shoold  give  this  mighty  nsr 
tion,  which  was  to  exercise  so  great  an  isfloeDce 
on  the  destiny  of  the  theocracy,  a  presentiment 
of  his  power  and  glory  I — how  encouragingly 
must  not  this  have  reacted  on  Israel,  and  how 
humiliating  the  example  of  penitent  Nineveh 
for  impenitent  Israel  I  There  is  great  differenee 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Jonah 
was  written.  The  interpreters  of  it  waver  be- 
tween the  time  of  Menahnm  (771  A.  C.)  and  the 
Maccabees.  Comp.  the  introductions  and  espe- 
cially Ddiiueh,  Uber  das  B.  Jona  in  Rndelb.  u. 
Guer.  Zeitsoh.,  1840,  II.,  p.  112,  sq. 

The  most  important  modem  treatiiies  on  Jo- 
nah, besides  those  named,  are :  CvrniiBi,  der  Pr. 
Jonas  Ubers.  with  NSgelsbach's  annot.  Dfissel- 
dorf,  1798 ;  Goldhom,  Exkorse  sum  B.  Jonaii.  Ein 
Beitrag  sur  Beurtheilung  d.  nen.  Erkll.  d.  Pr., 
Lpsg.,  1803 ;  Hittig.  die  12  kl.  Pr.  erkl.  (im 
kursgef.  Hdbch.).  1838 ;  Srahmer,  A,  W..  d.B. 
Jonas  hist,  krit  untersucht.  Quedlinbarg,  1846; 
Schrtg,  die  kleinen  Propheten  Ubers.  a.  erU., 
Regensburg,  Mans,  1854. 

£.  Nagslsbach. — Beck. 
Jonas,  Bishop  of  (Means  {Aurtiianensis),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of  the  Fnink- 
ish  Church  in  the  9th  century,  succeeded  Thee- 
dulph  (821),  and  held  the  See  under  Leiris  the 
Pious  and  Charles  the  BM,  He  attended  the 
Paris  Council  of  829,  and  died  844.  In  his  di 
euliu  Imaginum  (publ.  Colon.,  1554. 12mo. :  alto 
in  Bibl.  max,,  XIV..  167,  Ac.),  written  by  com- 
mand of  Lewis,  he  advocates  a  medium  pooition 
between  that  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (see  Art.) 
and  of  image-worshippers.  He  seems,  despite 
his  learning,  to  have  shared  many  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age.  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  di- 
cacy  of  the  sacramenta,  and  righta  of  the  priest- 
hood, as  to  image-worship  and  relics.  He  also 
limited  the  atoning  virtue  of  Christ's  death  to 
sins  committed  before  baptism ;  subsequent  sins 
had  to  be  washed  out  by  a  baptism  of  tears  and 
blood  (of.  his  LUni  tres  de  instit  taicaii,  in 
D'AcHBRT,  SpieUeg.,  I..  258.  ftc).  Instead, 
however,  of  a  merely  outward  righteousness,  be 
demanded  a  radical  change  of  heart,  condemned 
the  moral  laxity  of  his  times,  and  deplored  the 
decline  of  discipline.  And  yet  he  treats  ethics 
in  a  very  external  way.  as  appears  from  bis 
enumeration  of  eight  mortal  sins  [L,  III.,  c.  6). 
Finally,  he  wrote  a  work  which  D'Achery  enti- 
tled {SpieU,,  I.,  323,  &o.):  de  instittitume  regia; 
it  is  a  fettar  of  counsel,  &o..  to  the  young  kin^r, 
Pepin,  and  contains  preeepto  which  the  Paris 
Council  of  the  following  year  adopted  (cf. 
ScHHOCKH.  K.-gesoh.,  XXIII.,  294. 416,  te.). 

Hagbnbacb.* 
Jonai,  Justus  (originally  Jodoeus)^  was  bom 
at  Nordhausen,  June  5, 1493.  In  1508  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  to  study  jurispru- 
dence. There  he  became  intimately  attached 
to  Eoban  Hess,  the  poet,  and  by  his  advice 
visited  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  a  correspondence.  Meanwhile  be 
obtained  the  domes  of  Mag,  Art,  and  DoeL  of 
cirii  and  eccl.  law ;  also  a  canonir  at  St  Se- 
verus  Church.    Bat  he,  too,  had  Deeo  deeply 
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imprensed  by  Lather's  moTement,  and  in  1519 
deTOted  himself  to  theology.  Erasmus,  in  n 
letter  of  July  1, 1519,  warmly  encouraged  him 
in  this  ( Vol.  y.t  27  of  the  London  ed.).  Luther, 
also,  expressed  his  joy  that  Justus  had  formed 
this  resolution  (Letter  of  June  21,  1520).  In 
1521  he  entered  into  the  closest  fellowship  with 
Luther,  accompanied  him  to  Worms,  and  soon 
became  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittenberg. 
Oo  Sept.  24  the  University  made  him  a  licentiate, 
and  on  Oct.  14,  1521,  a  Doctor  of  Theology. 
Thenceforth  he  toiled  in  Wittenberg  as  one  of 
the  most  lealous  promoters  of  the  Reformation. 
His  grAit  gift  was  tloquenee;  Melanohthon  calls 
him  aratar.  As  he  had  declined  the  professor- 
ship of  canon  law,  properly  connected  with  the 
provostship,  his  laoors  were  divided  between 

8 reaching  and  theological  lectures.    In  1529 
[athesius  heard  him  expound  some  Psalms  and 
the  Catechism.    Among  the  addresnes  of  Me- 
lanohthon, we  have  two  of  J.'s  academic  lec- 
tures: **d€  gradibuM  in  Theohgia,"  and  "de 
tiudiU  iheologicis,"    He  also  co-operated  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  furnished  a  metrical 
version  of  Ps.  124  (**WoGott  der  Herr  nicht 
bei  uns  h&lt"),  and  in  1523  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  marriage  of  priests.     He  translated  many 
of  Luther's  and  Melanchthon's  Latin  works  into 
German,  and  the  reverse.     He,  with  Agricfila, 
were  appointed  to  prepare  a  Catechism  (see 
Schneider's  krit.  Ausg.  d.  kl.  Kat.,  XX.).     In 
all  the  great  movements  of  the  Reformation  he 
took  part,  and  his  legal  knowledge  was  of  great 
service.     In  1527-8  he  served  as  ViHitator,  in 
1529  was  on  Luther's  side  at  Marburg,  and  his 
letters  on  this  oceasion  are  a  valuable  historical 
source.      In  1530  he  aided  Mel.  in   finishing 
the  AuguMtana^  and  he  attended  the  Frankfort 
convention  of  1538.  —  His  removal  to  Halle  in 
1541  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  life.    Archb.  Al- 
bert of  Mayence  had  grown  weary  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformation  there,  and  Justus  with 
Andr.  Poach  were  called  thither  by  evangelical 
citisens.    On  Good  Friday  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  and  soon  after  was  chosen 
minister  and  superintendent;  the  same  year, 
yet,  the  Ulrich  Church  embraced  the  gospel.  Ju»> 
tos  then  prepared  a  concise  liturisy,  wnioh  was 
used,  unaltered,  for  a  century.    But  he  did  not 
succeed  in  driving  the  monks  from  Halle.    He 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Luther, 
whose  letters  to  him  are  most  valuable.    Justus 
was  present  at  Luther's  death,  and  followed  the 
corpse  to  Wittenberg,  preaching  funeral  se^ 
mons  at  Eisleben  and  Ilalle.    It  was  a  heavy 
blow  for  him  also ;  his  sorest  troubles  then  com- 
menced.    He  was  commanded  by  Duke  Mau- 
rice (Nov.,  1546)  to  leave  Halle ;  Christ.  TUrk, 
the  Chancellor  of  Maurice,  hated  Jonas ;  Jonas 
had,  also,  expressed  himself  riolently  against 
Charles  V.    When  John  Frederick  took  posse»- 
sion  of  Halle,  Jan.  1, 1547,  Jonas  returned  for  a 
short  time ;  but  after  the  battle  of  MUhlberg, 
he,  with  his  pregnant  wife,  and  seven  children, 
had  again  to  flee,  in  great  terror  (see  Voiqt's 
Briefweohsel  d.  beriihmt.  Gelehrt.  mit  Hen., 
Albreoht,  341,  &c.).    He  labored  for  a  time  in 
Hildesheim,  but  never  again  found  a  permanent 
home  in  Halle.    Affeer  tarrying  awhile  in  Wei- 
mar and  Jena,  Duke  John  Ernest  called  him, 


1551,  as  eoart-preacher  to  Coburg,  from  which 
place  he  arranged  the  eccl.  affairs  of  Regens* 
burg.  After  John  Ernest's  death,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, 1553,  superintendent  at  Eisfeld,  where 
be  died,  Oct.  9,  1555.  He  was  thrice  married. 
His  eldest  son  was  drowned  in  the  Saal ;  his 
son  Justus  became  involved  in  the  affair  of 
Grumbau,  and  was  executed  (June  20,  1567)  at 
Copenhagen. — The  best  old  work  on  Jonas  is 
the  Comment,  histcr.-theologiea  de  Diia  d  ohitu 
Justi  Jona,  by  Laur.  Rbinhakb,  Weimar,  1731 ; 
G.  Ch.  Knapp,  Narratio  de  J.  /.,  1817,  then  im- 
proved in  Knapp's  Script,  varii  argumeniif 
Halle,  1823.  His  writings  hare  never  been  col- 
lectively published.  Schnbidbr.* 

Joppa  (more  properly  Jopa;  modem  name: 
Jdfa,  not  Jaffa),  so-called  from  its  lofty  sitna* 
tion,  its  steep  and  somewhat  terraced  streets,  on 
the  termination  of  a  long  ridge.    Some  old  wri* 
ters  thought  it  an  antediluvian  town  {Mela,  1, 
11 ;  Pun.,  if.  N.,  5, 14).    It  has  great  antiquity, 
and  is  associated  with  many  old  heathen  and 
Christian  traditions,  as  the  myth  of  Andromeda 
(Jos.,  B,  /.,  III.,  9,  3 ;  Pausan.,  IV.,  35,  6 ; 
Hieron,  ad  Jonam.,  e.  1,  3),  the  legend  that 
Noah  there  built  the  ark,  &c.    It  is  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  S.  end  of  Sharon, 
and  has  a  much  frequented  but  dangerous  har- 
bor (Jos..  L  e,),  but  still  the  best  along  that  part 
of  the  coast.    Located  near  Lydda  (Acts  9 :  38), 
150  stadia  S.  W.  of  Antipatris  (Jos.,  Antt.,  XIII., 
15, 1),  9  miles  W.  of  Ramleh.  and  36-40  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  it  always  was  the  port  of  the  last 
city,  a  mountain  road  from,  wnich  ended  at 
Joppa.     Hence  it  was  the  chief  commercial 
town  along  that  coast     Before  the  eiile  the 
Israelites  never  got  possession  of  it,  hence  it  is 
rarely  najned  in  the  0.  T.  ^  It  lar  near  Dan,  hot 
was  held  by  the  Phoenicians  {Movers,  Phoan.^ 
II.,  2,  p.  176,  &c.),   and  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  them,  as  from  it  they  carried  on  a 
brisk  inland  trade  with  the  Israelites  (2  Chron. 
2 :  15 ;  cf.  Esra  3 : 7).    At  Joppa,  Jonah  (1 :  3) 
took  ship  in  his  flight  from  the  mission  to  Nine- 
veh.   Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccab.  (2  Mncc. 
12 :  3,  &c.)  took  it  from  the  Syrians  and  fortified 
it  (1   Mace.  10:74,  Ae,;   12:33,  &^,\   Jos., 
AnU.,  XIII.,  14, 4;  do.,  9, 2).    Afterwards  Pom- 
pey  attached  it  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joe., 
Antt,  XIV.,  4,  4),  but  Caesar  restored  it  to  Ilyr- 
canus  (Jos.,  I.  c,  XIV.,  10,  6),  then  Herod, 
and  next  Archelaus  obtained  it,  and  finally,  it 
was  again  attached  to  Syria,  and  formed  a  sepa* 
rate  toparchy  of  Judea.  —  At  Joppa  Peter  re- 
stored Tabitha  to  life,  and  had  his  remarkable 
vision  (Acts  9:35;  10:5,  Jbc. ;  11:5).    After 
Cestius  laid  it  waste,  in  the  Jewish  war  (Jos., 
B.  /.,  II.,  18, 10),  it  became  a  refuge  of  Jewish 
pirates  {Straho,  aVI.,  p.  759),  until  Vespasian 
took  it  (Strabo,  III.,  9,  2).    He  erected  a  castle 
there,  and  the  town  was  speedily  rebuilt.    In 
the  course  of  succeeding  centuries  it  was  often 
destroyed  and  rebuilt,  and  especially  during  the 
Crusades  frequently  changed  hands.     It  was 
early  made  an  episcopal  See,  as  is  shown  by 
signatures  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus,  431,  and 
Jerusalem,  536.    Baldwin  I.  fortified  it,  as  also 
did  Louis  IX.  of  France,  whilst  the  Mohamme- 
dans often  laid  it  waste.    But  its  advantageous 
location  still  secured  its  resosoitation.  —  The 
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modern  city  lies  in  lat  32^  3^  C''^,  and  lon<;. 
32"  24^  (from  Paris),  and  ban  aboiU  5(K)0  in- 
habitants (Lynch  says  13,000),  four-firtlio  of 
whom  are  MobammedanB.  It  is  {governed  bj  a 
Hotesellim,  under  the  Pacha  of  JeruKalem.  No 
ancient  ruins  are  found  there.  Thouj^h  unat- 
tractive, with  its  wall  and  ditob,  one  gate  on  the 
land  side,  another  opening  toward  the  sea,  three 
monasteries  (Qreek,  Latin,  and  Armenian),  five 
mosques,  one  synagogue,  a  small  Prot  congre* 
gation,  and  several  schools— the  site  is  beauti- 
ful, with  its  fertile  adjaoencies,  and  the  tempera- 
tare  delightful,  the  thermometer  rarely  falling 
to  the  freesing-point,  and  the  heat  being  mode- 
rated by  the  sea-breeie.  Fruits  abound,  its 
watermelons  being  especially  sought  after.  The 
orchards  are  separated  by  cactus  hedges,  15  feet 
high,  and  one  of  them,  not  the  largest  (Lynch), 
contained  2500  orange,  and  1500  citron  trees. 
In  1799  it  was  sacked  hj  Napoleon.  It  is  still 
Tisited  by  Turkish,  English,  and  Austrian  steam- 
boats, carrying  tourists  and  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem.—  (See  Reland^  Palasst.,  p.  176,  &o.,  &c.; 
Winer's  R.  W.  B. ;  Bitter,  Erdk.,  XVI.,  47,  Ac, 
Ac. ;  Lfnch,  Exped.,  Ac. ;  Tobler,  Topogr.  v.  Je- 
rus.,  with  a  view  of  Joppa).  RObtscbi.* 

Jordaili  the  71*1* Hi  always  with  the  article, 

it  occurs  only  twice,  Ps.  42 :  7,  and  Job  40 :  23, 
without  it  (concerning  the  etymology  see  Ge- 
genius,  Thesaur,,  p.  626),  lop^oyi^f,  lop^aro^,  in 
^usan.  V.  7,  3,  the  greatest,  indeed  the  only 
river  in  Palestine,  for  the  other  waters  of  this 
country  are  only. brooks,  widi's.  In  the  Bible 
the  Jordan  is  mentioned  on  the  following  occa^ 
sions,  apart  from  the  geographical  references, 
ms  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  Jordan,  etc.;  Lot's 
choice  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  (Oen.  13 :  10,  11)  ; 
Jacob's  passage  through  the  Jordan  to  Mesopo- 
tamia (Gen.  32:10);  the  refusal  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manassch  to  pass 
over  the  Jordan  (Num.  32.  Joshua  1 :  12-18 ; 
22 : 1-10) ;  its  passage  in  a  miraculous  manner 
at  Jericho  (Joshua  3:4);  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  as  the  boundary  of  the  following 
tribes:  of  Reuben  (13:23);  of  Gad  (13:27); 
of  Judah  (15:5);  of  Ephraira  and  Manasseh 
(16 : 1,  7) ;  of  Benjamin  (18 :  12, 20),  of  Issaohar 
(19 :  22) ;  of  Naphtali  (19 :  33,  34).  Generally 
it  constituted  the  boundary  between  tlie  Eastern 
and  Western  tribes  (22:25).  It  is  also  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  important  events,  in 
Joshua  22:10;  Judges  3:28,  7:8. 12:5,  6;  2 
Sam.  19: 19;  2Chron.4:17;  2 Kings  2 : 8,  14 ; 
14 : 5, 10*17 ;  6 : 2-8.  The  prophets  praise  its 
heaaty  ( Jer.  12 : 5 ;  49 :  19 ;  50 :  44 ;  Zeeh.  11 : 3). 
In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  mentioned  1  Mac.  5 :  24 
-54 ;  9 :  ^^49.  In  the  N.  T.,  finalljr,  it  is  the 
■cene  of  the  labors  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  3:6  sq.;  Mark 
1:5  sq.;  Luke  3:3  sq.).  The  present  oourse 
of  the  Jordan  has  been,  in  later  times,  as  ex- 
actly determined,  especially  hj  Molyneux  and 
Lynch,  as  any  of  the  better  known  rivers  of 
Europe.  Its  oourse  embraces  the  middle  part 
of  the  remarkable  chasm  in  the  Syrian  plateau, 
which  extends  from  the  month  of  the  Orontes  to 
the  Red  Sea.  It  has  its  sources  at  the  southern 
•lope  of  Lebanon  and  at  Hermon.  Josephus 
{AsU.  I.,  10, 1;  v.,  3, 1;  VIIL,  8.  4;  XV.  10,3; 


B.  /.,  L,  21,  3;  IIL.  10,  7;  IT.  I,  1)  mentions 
two  Jordans,  the  one  taking  itc  rise  at  the 
Paneton,  the  other,  called  the  "little  Jordan,** 
at  Dan  or  Daphne.  Both  are  the  brooks  whidi 
now  rise  at  BftnjUs  {Ctuarea  Philippic  see 
Article)  and  Tell  el-Kftdhi  (Dan,  sec  Article), 
and  unite  about  three  English  miles  south 
of  Tell  el-Kadhi.  The  third  and  moat  im- 
portant source  of  the  Jordan,  which  arises 
from  Hftsbeiah,  Josephus  does  not  mention  at 
all.  This  takes  np  many  smaller  streams  from 
the  west  and  pours  them  into  the  wea  ffiUek, 
This  sea  receives  besides  many  streams  from 
the  eastern  and  western  monntiuns,  especially 
in  its  north-west  comer,  in  'Ain  el-MeJlihah. 

This  is  the  sea  Merom  (QY^D  ^D)  o^  the  O.  T., 

Josh.  11 : 5,  7.  Josephns  calls  it  X*/jatz»^^H 
or  1a4tox*mtH  xCfivif  (como.  especially  B,  J.  IV. 
1,  1).  Concerning  it  and  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  see,  in  addition  to  the  works  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter:  Mqf,  Robe,  Country  around 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  in  BMnsom's  Biblioth. 
sacr.  Vol.  L,  1843,  p.  9-14.  Wl  M.  ThamMtm^ 
The  soarces  of  the  Jordan,  the  lake  el-IIAleh 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  notes  by  E.  Ro> 
binson.  The  same.  Vol.  III.,  1846,  p.  186-214 
Extracts  from  Dr,  H,  HdneFs  Reisetslgebiich  in: 
Zeitschr.  der  D.  M.  Qesellch.,  Bd.  11..  1848.  p. 
427-431,  Wilson,  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,  Vd. 
II.,  p.  161-180.  The  Jordan  proceeds  from  the 
soutnem  extremity  of  the  sea  in  slow,  and  then 
from  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  in  rapid  falls  through 
a  strip  of  high,  unfruitful  table-land,  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  sea  Merom  is  about  100  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias about  300  feet  below  it,  so  that  the  stream 
has  a  fall  of  400  feet  in  the  space  of  aboat  nine 
miles.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
sea  Merom  an  old  basalt  bridge  of  three  arches^ 
vet  in  good  condition,  crosses  the  stream,  called 
bschisr  Beni  or  Benl^t  Jikdb  (bridge  of  the 
sons  or  daughters  of  Jacob),  so  named  afier  the 
legend,  that  Jacob  here  crossed  the  Jordan  on 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  32 :  22 ;  33 : 
17,  18.  This  bridge  was  bnilt  after  the  cruMdes, 
and  probably  simmtaneously  with  the  erection  of 
the  numerous  khans  on  the  great  oaravan-roats 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  Besides  this,  no 
other  bridge  crosses  the  Jordan,  but  there  are 
fords,  of  which  mention  is  made  already  ia 
Judges  3:28;  12:5,  6.  Concerning  the  basin 
of  the  sea  of  iSenetareiUt^  see  the  respective  Arti- 
cle. From  this  point  the  Jordan  has  been  navi* 
gated  twice  its  whole  length,  first  in  August^ 
1847,  by  Lieut  Molyneux,  whose  expedition 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soe.,  Vol.  XVIIL  1848^ 
p.  108  sq. ;  then  by  the  American  expedition 
under  Lieut  Ljncb,  see  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  expedition  to  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea :  New  Tork,  1849,  8vo.,  partly  also 
in  his  official  rsport  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (30th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Execudva^ 
No.  34,  Feb.,  1849),  and  enlarged  as  Official 
Report  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan :  Bs]> 
timore,  1852,  4vo.  From  the  sea  of  Genesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea  the  stream  is  called  Urdann,  or 
6t-iScAerUt  c^£s6ir,  and  flows  rapidly  in  a  tor- 
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taoufl  channel  with  a  fall  of  about  1000  feet. 
This  channel  Lynch  found  aometiniei  broadi 
Bometimee    narrow,   sometimes    shallow,  then 
^eep,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea,  180 
yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep.    The  water  is 
eloudy,  of  a  clay  color,  but  sweet  and  refreshing, 
and  has  a  rapid  current,  so  that  often  some  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  yearly  bathe  in  it  on  Easter 
Monday,  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  are  drowned.    This  batbi noplace  is  op- 
posite Jericho.    It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  of 
old  the  Jordan  oYerflowed  its   oanks,  in  the 
apring,  like  the  Nile.     Such  an  overflow  does 
not  occur  now,  and  there  probably  was  ncTcr 
anything  more  than  the  swelling  of  its  waters 
afMr  the  spring  rains,  comp.  Josh.  13:15;  1 
Chron.   13:15;  Sir.  24:36  (26).    At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea  ( *'  the 
end  of  the  Jordan,"  Josh.  15 : 5 ;  18 :  19)  the 
plain  of  Ghdr  is  a  salt-marsh.    The  opinion  that 
the  Jordan,  in  ancient  times,  again  flowed  out 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  through  the  WAde  el-Ara- 
bah  to  the  Gulf  of  Ailah,  is  contradicted  by  the 
structure  of  the  ground,  for  the  Wftde  ei-Arabah 
rises  again  from  the  Dead  Sea,  on  far  southward 
to  the  water-shed,  and  then  falls  into  the  Red  Sea. 
But  that  the  stream,  in  ante-historical  times, 
nay  hare  had  this  course,  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, comp.  BiUer,  Erdkunde  XV.,  p.  770  sc^. 

Finally,  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  more  im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  east 
aide,  from  north  to  south,  are:  1)  the  Hierom€tx 
of  Pliny,  H.  JST.  V.  16,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  in  the  Talmud  Jarmoch,  whence  by  the 
more  ancient  Arabic  geographers  {Edrisi  ed, 
JauberL  1.,  p.  333.  AbuQeda  ed,  'Reinaudf  p. 
48.  MerOsid  III.,  p.  339)  Yarmfik,  now  Schert6t 
el-Mandh(ir,  from  the  resident  Menadhere- Ara- 
bians. It  riftes  in  Hauran  and  Jaulftn  (Au- 
ranitis  and  Qaolonitis)  and  empties  into  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  below  the  sea  of  Gene- 
lareth.  2)  The  Wadi  Zerka,  the  Jabbok  of  the 
0.  T.,  see  the  Article.  Among  the  brooks  which 
flow  in  on  the  west  side,  is  the  Gherith  of  the 

0.  T.,  n*l3  bni*  where  Elijah  was  concealed, 


and  fed  by  ravens,  1  Kings  17 :  3^7.  Robinson 
(Pal.  II..  p.  534,  sq.)  and  Wilson  (The  Lands 
of  the  Bible  It.,  p.  5)  find  it  in  the  Wadi  Kelt, 
although,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Bible 
( *'  Get  thee  hence  and  turn  eastward,  t.  e.  from 
Samaria" ),  the  Wddi  Fdri'a  mav  also  be  meant, 
which,  farther  upward,  somewhat  south  from 
where  the  Jabbok  empties  on  the  east  side,  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Concerning  the  Jordan,  comp. 
in  addition  to  the  Travels  (especially  Robinson 
II.,  498-^09,  III.,  559-569,  603-621),  and  the 
works  named  above,  especially  Bitiert  Der  Jor- 
dan und  die  Beschifi'ung  des  Todten  Meeres. 
Ein  Yortrag.  Berlin,  1850,  8vo.  Erdkunde  Bd. 
XV.  1,  p.  152  to  the  end.        Aknold. — Beck, 

Jornandei  (called,  in  Gothic,  iburnaups, 
Ibomaud,  eberkUhn,  also  Jordanus,  Jordanes, 
probably  his  monastic  name),  furnishes  in  his 
book  the  only,  scanty,  account  we  have  of  him. 
He  lived  e,  550,  and  was  a  Goth  by  descent,  and 
in  sentiment.  His  family  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion. His  grandfather,  Peria,  was  a  notary  of 
Prince  Candaz,  and  J.  held  a  like  oflice,  but  he 
does  not  say  under  whom ;  but  most  likely  at 


the  court  of  the  Alani.  Like  most  other  Ostro- 
goths, he  was  a  zealous  Catholic.  Subsequently, 
he  became  a  monk  {de  Oeiar,  s.  Goihor,,  Ac,  e, 
50;  cf.  Du  Gangs,  s,  v.  eonversio).  He  was 
still  a  monk,  probably  in  an  Italian  cloister, 
when  he  began  his  history  of  the  GetsB.  He 
seems  afterwards  to  have  become  a  bishop ;  at 
least  medisBval  writers  often  call  him  such.  But 
where  he  resided,  or  had  his  See,  is  unknown. 
Some  think  at  Ravenna,  because  he  so  vividly 
describes  it  {I  c,  e,  29) ;  but  it  had  no  bishops, 
but  archbishops.  Nothing  else  is  known  of 
him ;  not  even  whether  he  died  before  his  friend 
Yigilius  (1555). — ^Two  of  his  works  remain :  de 
origine  actuque  Gdarum,  or  de  Geiar,  et  s.  Go- 
thor,  origine  ei  rebus  gestis  {e,  551),  and  de  reg^ 
nortiffi  ei  iemporum  suceessione,  or  Jordani  epis- 
eopi  liber  de  origine  mundi  et  aetibus  Rom&not, 
cceterarumque  gentium,  or  De  gestis  Romanarum 

ie.  552).  The  former  is  dedicated  to  a  friend, 
/astilius,  the  latter  to  Yigilius,  whom  Grimm 
supposes  to  be  the  Pope  of  that  name  (538-55). 
The  former  closes  with  the  death  of  Yitiges 

i542,  or  543),  but  adds  a  statement  regarding 
Hermanns  (t550,  or  551).  Though  the  latter 
work  is  a  compilation,  it  is  important  as  fur- 
nishing portions  of  books  since  lost,  and  valua- 
ble accounts  of  eastern  and  northern  countries. 
J.  Grimm,  and  Kraffi  (K.-gesch.d.  germ.  Ylilker, 
I.,  1,  77,  Ac.)  have  vindicated  his  view  of  the 
identity  of  the  Goths  and  Getsa.  Should  this 
opinion  prove  correct,  his  history  would  greatly 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  German  antiquity.  Cas* 
sel,  however  (Magyar.  Alterth.),  and  II.  v.  Sybel 
(Ed.  Schmidt's  Ztsohr.  f.  Gesch.  Wiss.,  1846, 
Bd.  YI.,  516,  fto.)  have  qiMstioned  it.  Among 
the  sources  from  which  J.  compiled  was  Cassio- 
sor's  de  origine  aetuque  Getarum,  in  XII;  fofw- 
mtno,  which  has  been  lost  It  was  scarce  even 
in  J.'s  time ;  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  copy  for 
only  three  days,  though  be  had  before  seen  it.  J. 
acknowledges  that  he  quoted  much  from  memory, 
adding  matter  of  his  own.  The  fragment  from 
0.  wears  a  mythic  character.  Another  source 
used  by  J.  was  a  collection  of  traditions  by  Ab- 
lavius  (probably  of  the  5th  century),  also  lost 
They  relate  to  the  2d-5th  centuries,  and  were 
in  the  form  of  myths  and  songs.  Other  sources 
were  Tacitus,  Strabo,  Claudius  PtolemsBus, 
Pompon.  Mela,  both  the  Dions  (whom  he  thought 
btttoneperson ),  Pomp.Trogus,  Syromachus,  Dex* 
ippus,  AC. — The  other  work  of  J.,  consists,  be> 
siaes  original  niatter,  of  almost  literal  extracta 
from  Flonis,  Marcellianus,  Comes,  Eusebii  dtron, 
lib.posi  Hieron,  tnisrp.,  Ao,  It  is  of  little  value. 
—J,  modestly  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing, and  his  works  exhibit  no  erudition.  Grimm 
pronounces  him  a  wretched  compiler.  His  style 
IS  partly  obscure,  heavy,  and  labored,  though 
copyists  may  deserve  some  blame  for  these 
faults.  His  historical,  as  well  as  geographical 
statements,  are  often  unconnected  and  confused. 
Facts  and  perversions  are  often  mixed  up^  with- 
out his  seeming  to  see  the  contradiction.  Wri- 
ters and  subjects  are  confounded,  important 
matters  omitted,  and  insignificant  things  en- 
larged upon.  And  whilst  he  usually  follows 
authorities  in  a  servile  manner,  at  times  he 
makes  arbitrary  alterations. — ^Whatever  minor 
objects  he  may  have  had  in  view  in  writing  these 
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workp,  the  main  one  wnii  eYidentW  t»  oxtol  the 
Gothic  nation,  and,  above  nil.  the  royal  fiiniily 
of  the  Amnli.  lie  was  nn  Ostrostoth,  and  re- 
lated to  that  family.  And  hit  partisan  aversion 
to  the  Arians  renders  his  statements  in  regard 
to  them  unreliable. — The  works  of  J.  seem  also 
to  have  had  a  political  aim,  vis.,  to  effect  a  closer 
anion  between  the  Romans  and  the  Qoths,  by 
ehowinfi;  that  both  had  long  been  friends  and 
confederates,  and  that  the  hope  of  both  nations 
rested  in  the  perpetuation  ana  closer  cementing 
of  the  bonds  which  united  them.-^(Upon  the 
editions  of  these  works,  cf.  J.  A.  Fabricii,  BibL 
Eut.  m.  III.,  e.  17,  T.  I.,  p.  660.  and  T.  III.. 
p.  251 ;  Bahr,  Gemsh.  d.  Rom.  Lit.  Suppl.,  1 
Abth.,  p.  134.*  —  Monographs:  D.  G.  Mollbr, 
Dm.  eirc.  De  Jomande,  Altdorf,  1690,  4to. ;  Du 
Bunt,  Abhh.  d.  churf.  bair.  Akad.  d.  Wiss., 
1763,  Bd.  I.,  97 ;  S.  Frkudbnbprunq.  eomm.  de 
Jomande,  Monaci,  1837 ;  Akad.  d.  W.  5,  M'dn., 
1846 ;  Ak.  d.  W.  zu  Berl.,  1848,  phil.  u.  hist., 
Abhh.,  p.  1-^0 ;  H.  i>e  Stbrl,  Defontibua  libri 
Jordanig,  De  or,  aciuque  Get.,  Diss,  inaug..  Be- 
rol.  1838.)  J.  WiixsACKRR.* 

Joseph,  of  Arimailiea^  a  rich  man  (Matt. 
27 :  57),  a  disoiple  of  Christ,  but  prevented  by 
fear  from  publicly  confessing  him  (John  19 :  38), 
:was  an  honorable  counsellor  (Mark  15 :  43),  and 
was  born  in  Arimathea.  The  form  of  his  name 
does  not  point  to  Rama  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

IJosh.  18:25)  not  far  from  Gibeah  and  Geba 
Judges  19 :  13 ;  Isa.  10 :  29 ;  Hos.  5 : 8),  but 

much  rather  to  Romathaim  (D^nO*)*  ^  Sam. 

1:1),  which  took  its  name  from  the  two  parts 
of  which  the  town  was  composed,  and  was 
•ttaated  in  the  land  of  Zoph,  whence  it  hkd  the 
earname  Zophim,  1  Sam.  1:1,  sometimes  also 
ealled  simply  Rama,  I  Sam.  1 :  19 ;  7 :  17.  Jo- 
eephus  calls  it  {AnU.  V.,  10,  2)  Ramatha,  Will. 

i^Vr.,  p.  785,  Ramula  jitxia  Liddam,  the  Arabs 
khu\f.  tab.  syr.  p.  79)  Ramlath,  now  Ramla. — 
oseph  has  been  regarded  (by  Erasmus,  Mi- 
chaelis)  as  a  counsellor  in  his  native  town,  as  a 
municipal  counsellor  at  Jerusalem  (Grotius), 
also  as  a  counsellor  of  the  temple  (Lightfoot) ; 
bat,  from  Luke  23 :  51,  it  appears  that  he  had  a 
Toice  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  Christ,  con- 
sequently be  was  a  member  of  the  chief  council. 
He  therefore  lived  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
a  piece  of  ground  in  which  was  a  tomb  hewn 
oat  of  the  rock  (Matt.  27:60).  The  question 
eoncerning  the  situation  of  this  tomb  is  con- 
nected with  the  question  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  Golgotha,  for  it  was  not  far  from  this, 
John  19 :  42.  See  the  Ari»  Sepulchre,  the  holy, 
at  Jerusalem*  The  tradition  (comp.  Assivanni, 
bibl.  3,  1,  319)  that  Joseph  was  one  of  the 
■eventy  disciples,  and  the  other  report  (Ittiq, 

*  They  are  the  following:  the  Get  hist,  alone :  Edit. 
Aug.  Vindeliec,,  1515, /o^.  np,  J.  Stiller,  together  with 
Paul  Wame/rid  de  geet.  Longohh.  An  impr.  ed.  bj 
jPomeniit,  fh>m  a  eod.  If:  PitKoei,  in  his  opp.  Caeeiod,, 
Par.,  1588,  fol. ;  Bd.  ex  reeognit,  Bonavent,  Fu/^enNtV, 
Lttgd.  Bat,  1617,  8vo.  (oopied  from  Fomerins) ;  Baos- 
ssus,  in  opp.  OcMnW.,  Gener.,  1850,  a  new  rer,  of 
Poroerins's  ed.;  U.  Orotius,  de  rfhtte  Ootk.f  Ae.,  Am* 
•telod.,  1655,  Svo.  A  reprint  of  Fomerias. — Ed.  Ga- 
BBTIT,  1670,  Hotomag.,  fol.,  voi.  t.,  ex.,  p.  879,  eom- 
msaded  by  Moratori  as  the  most  aeeorate ;  Ed.  Mubat.,  | 


diss,  de  pat  ap.  { 13,  p.  21),  that  he  first  preacM 
the  gospel  in  England,  are  simple  fables. 

Yaihinobr.  —  Beek. 
Joseph,  ifie  son  of  Jacob,  by  Rachel,  because 
especially  endeared  to  his  father  on  account  of 
his  pious  spirit,  integrity,  and  filial  devotion  t» 
bis  aged  parent,  which  exhibit  him  in  strong  eoii- 
trast  with  his  ruder  brothers  (Gen.  80 :  22.  tc.z 
37:2,  3;  39:9;  41:16;  42:18;  45:8;  50-. 
19,  Ae,),  and  won  for  him  favor  with  Ood  and 
man  (39 :  2,  21 ;  41 :  37,  &c.).  The  vanity  be 
seems  at  first  to  have  displayed,  and  sobspqnent 
severity  (Kurtz,  4nc.  Cav.)  were  but  tranaiient 
spots  in  an  otherwise  pure  and  noble  character. 
To  this  excellence  of  character  waa  add«d  the 
gifk  of  prophecy  (37  :  6,  &c. ;  40 :  5.  &c. ;  41 :  1, 
Ac.).  This  made  him  (like  Daniel)  a  worthy 
representative  of  Israel  among  the  heathen,  and 
secured  for  him  political  honors.  As  a  atatea- 
man  he  exiiibited  extraordinary  talenta.  but 
ultimately  retired  in  faith  with  his  family,  from 
civil  functions,  within  the  sacred  circle  of  his 
father's  house  (48:1,  Ac.;  50:24,  Ac.;  Ilebr. 
11 :  22). — ^The  interesting  history  of  Josepb  U  so 
familiar,  that  we  may  omit  details.  Its  siKnifi- 
cance  may  be  contemplated  in  a  three-fold  as- 
pect. First,  as  it  concerned  himself,  it  forniahea 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  illaa* 
trations  of  a  special  Providence  (50 :  20).  It  ia 
this,  connected  with  the  attractive  character  of 
Joseph,  which  has  made  his  story  so  generally 
popular.  —  In  regard  to  his  family  and  nation, 
the  history  of  Joseph  shows  how  the  Lord  trans- 
planted the  house  of  Jacob  to  Egypt,  that  it 
might  there  enjoy  the  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ties of  growth  and  development  into  a  nation 
(45 : 7 ;  cf.  Ps.  105 :  17,  23,  Ac).  This  could 
not  have  so  readily  been  secured  in  Canaan, 
where  the  descendants  of  Abraham  would  have 
been  more  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  heathen- 
ism,  and  wasting  conflicts.  In  Egypt  a  fertile 
district  was  assigned  them,  and  yet  it  wa<i  ar- 
ranged by  Joseph's  wisdom,  under  Divine  gut- 
dance,  that  they  should  not  only  be  geographi- 
cally separated  from  the  natives,  but  kept  sull 
mora  distinct  by  their  occupation,  herdFmen, 
which  was  an  abominaUon  to  Egyptians.  There, 
likewise,  by  proximity  to  the  most  cultivated 
nation  of  that  period,  Israel  might  appropriate 
many  of  its  elements  of  civilisation,  and  yet  be 
surrounded  with  guards  against  prevailing  idol- 
atry, until,  after  passing  through  the  needful 
process  of  national  growth  and  training,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  occupy  the  promised  land. 
— The  Church  has  always  regarded  Joseph  and 
his  history  as  typical  of  Christ.  To  urge  the 
analogy  in  reference  to  single  points,  as  that 
Joseph  was  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  that 
he  also  had  two  malefactors  beside  bim  in  his 


Seriptt.  rerr.  Ttaliee.  Medial.,  172.1,  T.  I.,  foL,  foUowfl 
Garet's  ed.,  with  the  readings  of  a  Cod.  Ambroe. — Both 
histories:  FaiD.  Stlburoiitb,  HieL  Rom.  eeripn., 
Francof.,  1588,  fol. ;  Corpne  hiet.  Rom.  acriptL  fai.  v^tt, 
Oenev.,  1609  et  1653.  fol.,  T.  IL ;  Jak.  Oaimani, 
kiei.  Angueta  Seriptt.  latt,  minoree.,  Hann.,  1611,  foL, 
ear  ood.  PtUaL;  Faro.  ItUiDBiiBaoeius,  ed.  JBamk, 
1611,  4to.,  much  better  than  previoos  ones,  eoUated 
with  a  cod,  PalaL  ei  Artebateme.j  SihL  Pair.  Mat. 
(Lugd.),  T.  XI.,  p.  1053,  Ac,  reprint  of  the  e^ 
OruU 
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deepest  Bofferings,  one  of  whom  (the  chief  but- 
ler) found  favor,  Ac,  would  be  of  f  mall  moment. 
But  in  a  deeper  sense  the  type  holds  good ;  indeed, 
Joseph's  history  may  be  styled  a  graphic  de* 
lineation  of  the  essence  of  nil  typology.^  He  has, 
ma  a  type,  nothing  to  do  with  the  promise,  there- 
fore ho  is  the  more  significant.     It  belongs  to 
his  hiRtorioal  position,  that  his  life  exhibits  cei^ 
tain  principles  of  the  kinednm  of  Ood,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  had  their  highest  ful- 
filment in  Christ.     And,  in  this  more  compre- 
hensive view,  the  details  of  his  liTe,  considered 
as  ordered  by  Qod,  acquire  importance,  by  di- 
recting attention  to  the  inward  relation  of  the 
type  to  the  antitype.  Notwithstanding  Joseph's 
importance,  he  does  not  become  a  fourth  pa- 
triarch, along  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 


With  these  the  patriarchate,  with  its  covenant   nee  Art.  Jacob), 


nnd  calls  Moses  his  son.  Eengatenberg,  JTnf' 
mann,  Deliiz.9ch,  and  others,  agree  with  Jone- 
phus  in  considering  the  Hyksos  (= Shepherd* 
kings,  or  captive  shepherds)  identical  with  the 
Israelite^.  Ilengst:  and  Delitxsch  think  Salatia 
means  Joseph  (cf.  Gen.  42:6),  Del.  even  as- 
sumes that  the  Isr.  ruled  for  a  time  in  E<rypt, 
but  this  id  untenable..  And  as  the  IlyksoB  cer- 
tainly were  dominant,  and  even  Manetho  clearly 
distinguishes  between  them  and  the  leprous 
people  mentioned,  whom  the  Egyptian  tradition 
identifies  with  the  Jews,  moRt  scholars  now  con* 
sider  the  llyksos  identical  with  one  or  several 
of  the  Pharaoh  dvnastiefi,  nnd  suppose  they  ob» 
tained  dominion  in  Egypt  about  the  time  Jacob 
and  his  family  emigrated  thither,  and  that  Ex. 
1 :  8.  refers  to  their  expulsion. — (For  authorities. 


AUBXRLKN.* 


and  promise,  closes.     A  new  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  revelation  begins  with  Joseph ;  he  left 
the  narrow  family  circle  in  which  he  grew  up, 
to  open  fresh  paths  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  just 
as  Christ  left  the  sphere  of  the  Old  covenant  in 
order  to  establish  the  New.    And  this  occurred 
in  both  cases  according  to  the  same  laws  of  de- 
velopment.   To  Joaeph's  time  the  ungodly  ele- 
ments (Ishmael,  Esau)  were  excluded  fVom  the 
holy  family;  now,  when  the  family  is  to  be- 
come a  nation,  all  the  sons  of  Jacob   remain 
within  its  sphere,  within  which  the  antagonistic 
elements    show  themselves,   first    among    the 
twelve  progenitors  of  the  tribes,  then  in  the  na- 
tion at  large — the  opposition  between  the  true 
spiritual  and  the  carnal  Israel.    In  this  fact  we 
find  the  real  essence  of  the  typical  relation  of 
Joseph  to  Christ.     **In  the  person  of  Joseph 
God  most  beautifully  delineated  Christ  and  his 
kingdom  in  a  bodifv  form.    The  sum  of  the 
figure  is :  'As  Joseph's  brother  did  to  him,  so 
do  the    Jews    unto   ChriRt.'"   (Luther).    The 
righteous  man  in  whom  the  true  character  of 
Israel  is  depicted,  is  hated  by  the  fleshly  majority 
of  his  brethren,  sold,  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ; 
among  these,  too,  must  he  suffer,  because  he 
condemns  their  sins.    But  the  way  of  suffering 
leads  to  glory,  and  this  proves  of  primary  ad- 
vantage to  the  Gentiles,  because  Israel  rejected 
bin).    Only  after  a  long  time  Israel  is  driven  to 
repentance  by  the  judgment  of  Ood ;  then  he 
whom  they  rejected   reveals  himself  as  their 
brother,  pardons  them,  and  bestows  upon  them 
abundance  of  blessings.    Thus  the  type  points 
still  to  the  future.— (Cf.  Hbih,  Bibelstunden,  p. 
540-9 :  ViTRiNOA,  obss.  a,  VI.  21 ;  Kurtz,  Sa- 
cred History,  p.  94).    As  the  history  of  Joseph 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  Egypt  (see 
Art,),  other  accounts  of  him,  besides  the  biblical, 
merit  notice.    All  these  concentrate  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hyksos  (cf.  Kurtz,  Old  Cov.).    Jb- 
aephuM  (c.  Ap,  I.,  14,  26,  quotes  two  passages 
from  Maketbes  JSgypiiaca,  which  he  supposes 
refer  to  the  arrival  and  residence  of  the  Israel- 


J086phll8«   Ffaviva,  the  well-known  Jewish 
historian.     T.  The  Uading  facia  of  hi»  life.    R^ 
lated,  through  his  fjither,  to  the  prieRthood,  and 
through  hiR  mother  to  the  royal  family  of  As- 
moneans  (see  Maceahteti),  he  was  born  A.D.37, 
the  son  of  Matthias  EphliaR  (hnmp-backed).  nnd 
a  dnughter  of  Jonathan  the  high-prieRt  fAnt(H 
biogr.,  1 ;  Anit,  XVI..  7. 1 ;  e.  Ap„  I..  10).    In 
early  youth  he  Rhowed  great  tnlent(thi8  maybe 
nn  imitation  of  Lukn  2 :  46.  47),  and  was  des- 
tined for  the  priesthood,  and  hence  RncceiBfiively 
joined  the  PhariRees,  SadduceeR,  and  ERRenes,  . 
find  then  Rpent  three  years  with  the  reeluso. 
Ban  us.    But  a  man  of  his  active,  practical,  am- 
bitions spirit  preferred  the  popular,  dominant 
Rect  of  the  PhariseeR,  to  either  the  speculative 
Radducees,  or  nscetic  EsseneR ;  to  it,  therefore, 
he  adhered,  so  far  as  he  could  consintently  with 
his  IlelleniRt  culture  nnd  taRtes.    In  63  (almost 
RimultaneooRly  with  Paul,  and  with  like  adven* 
tureR.    Life.  3).  he  visited  Rome,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Nero  and  Poppea  (a  patroneRS  of 
Jndaism,  Antt,,  XX.,  8.  11).  who  diRmiRsed  him 
with  rich  presents.     Not  long  after  his  retnm 
to  Judes,  the  insurrection  (66)  of  the  Jewa 
agaiuRt  the  Romans  broke  out.    He  joined  it.  and 
received  command  of  Galilee,  and  for  some  time 
operated  there  energetics  11  y,  but  when  Jotapata 
was  taVen  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Ro« 
mans.  (Life,  87-4).   His  prophecy  of  the  future 
greatness  of  VespaRian  saved  his  life,  and  se- 
cured the  favor  of  V.  and  Titus  (B.  /.,  III.,  8, 
9 ;  Suet.,  Fexp.,  5 ;  G.  Olearius,  diaaert.  de  vo- 
tie.  Joa.  de  Veap.,  Lps.,  1699, 4to. ;  Th.  A.  Stroh- 
BACK.  Diaa,  de  Joa,  Veap,  imp,  prcedic,  &c„  Lps., 
1648,  4to.).    In  honor  of  them  he  took  the  Rur- 
name  Flaviita,    He  was  at  the  dcRtruction  of 
Jer.,  accompanied  TituR  to  Rome,  where,  under 
imperial  patronage,  he  devoted  himself  to  Rtodj 
(Life,  75,  &c.;  c.  Ap.,  I.,  9, 10.)     After  Domi- 
tian's  death  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  court.    He  was  still  living  in  the  5th  year  of 
Trajan  (A.  D.  103),  but  hardly  survived  him.-— 
II.  IliR  still  happily  extant  works  are :  1)  l^i 
ites  in  Egypt,  and  to  their  depaflure  from  the  I  wara  of  the  Jewa  {ntpi  tov  'Isdocxov  Koxi^cot*  or 
country,    lie  also  cites  (/.  c,  32)  Cheremon>  I 'Iir8a«»i7iffropia;t«pia3UMy«Mf),  in  seven  books,  ortgi- 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of    nally  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic  for  Jews  in  Asia 
diseased  persons  from  Egypt,  under  the  leader-    (Pref ,  1, 2),   This  is  lost,  for  the  Hebrew  trans- 
ship of  the  scribes,  Moyses  and  Josepos,  whose   Intion,  made  from  a  Latin  version  in  the  9th 
Egyptian  names  were  Tisithes  and  Peteseph.    cent.,  by  a  Jew  in  France,  could  not  long  pass 
Justin  likewisecorrectly  relates  (ITw^.,  XXXVI.,    for  the  original  {see  Eraek  and  Gntbert  AWg. 
2)  some  leading  incidents  in  Joseph's  history,   Encykl.,  11.,  23,  184).    This  Greek  work,  de- 
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nitn^ed  for  the  Emperor,  and  educated  person s 
(Lifo,  65 ;  c.  Ap.,  I.,  9).  was  written  in  Rome, 
not  before  75,  and  an  the  account  of  an  eye-wit- 
nesK,  in  ineetimable.  A  Latin  abstract,  attri- 
buted to  Hepenippus,  \n  added  to  the  workn  of 
Ambrofie  of  Milan.  2)  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jewf  ('IirSoi'si)  'Ap^otflOioyta),  in  20  books,  pub- 
lished in  a,  94,  contains  their  history  from  the 
creation  to  Nero's  12th  year.  His  main  source 
vas  the  O.  T.  for  earlier  times,  and  for  later 

Seriods  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (see  Mcller, 
^agm.  HiH.  Or,,  III.,  342,  Slc).    His  chief 
aim  was  apolofsetic  (see  Pref.,  VIII.,  4,  3 ;  XII., 
2,  3, 1).    Both  works  mused  violent  opposition ; 
the  former  espectslly  from  Justus  of  Tiberias, 
to  whom  the  3)  Autobiography^  is  a  reply.    It 
appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  ArchsBolofty. 
but  at  least  seven  years  after  it.    4)  Against 
Apion  fsee  Art.),  two  books  in  vindication  of 
the  antiquity  and  nobility  of  the  Jews.    Whe- 
ther, 5)  the  work,  tif  Maxxn^aiovi  Xovof,  Ac, 
(which  appears  as  4  Maccab.  in  many  ea.  of  the 
LXX.),  was  written  by  Jos.  is  not  certain.    6) 
Ilf p»  icorfof  is  certainly  spurious  ( Phot.  hiH.  cod,, 
48).    Jos.  intended  writing  four  books  on  **Cfod 
and  his  nature"  and  a  work    Upon  the  latDS 
Unit.,  XX.,  11,2;  III..  5.  6 ;  VIII.,  10).    That 
upon  Customs  (IV.,  8. 2),  and  the  contemplated 
Aifiofcoy**  (I.,  1, 1 ;  cf.  Pref.,  IV. ;  I.,  10,  5 ;  III., 
6, 6)  were  probably  never  completed. — III.  The 
.  personal  character  of  Jos.  was  not  very  elevated. 
He  owed  his  prosperity  as  much  to  selfish  craft 
as  to  real  talents.    Many  Pharisaic  faults  are 
obvious  in  him  (cf.  Ullmann,  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1859,  4,  p.  809-44).    The  old  Jewish  heroism 
had  deg;enerated  in  him  into  artfulness  and  cun- 
ninir.    Still  he  remained  a  genuine  Jew,  and 
ranks  with  Philo  as  the  chief  apologist  of  Juda- 
ism.   His  credibility  as  a  historian  is  unques- 
tionable ;  only  in  a  few  cases  national  prejuaices 
or  personal  interest  may  have  led  him  astray. 
The  works  of  fiction  he  cites,  he  thought  authen- 
Uc— For  strictly  theological  purposes,  his  works 
yield  but  little.     As  a  Jewish  theologian  he 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  to  modern  Judaism, 
oombtning  rabbinical  superstition  and  phari- 
aaie  acrupnlousness  with  bold  rationalism.    He 
had  no  truly  religious  apprehension  of  the  0.  T. 
In  many  respects  he  is  the  counterpart  of  Philo. 
For  the  archaeological,  geographical,  and  histo- 
rical explanation  of  the  Bible,  however,  the 
works  of  J.  are  invaluable.  —  Concerning  the 
noted  allusion  to  Christ  {Anit,,  XVIII.,  3,  3), 
it  is  evident  that  none  but  a  Christian  could 
have  written  it,  and  J.  was  as  far  from  being 
such  as  a  thorough  Jew  and  Pharisee  of  that 
day  could  be.    And  yet  Jos.  must  have  made 
some  allusion  to  one  who  occupied  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  closing  history  of  his  nation  ;  and 
if  he  had  said  nothing  about  Christ,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  inserting  such  a  para- 
graph, as  Christians  of  the  1st  and  2d  centuries 
would  not  have  thought  of  looking  to  Jos.  for  a 
historical  confirmation  of  their  system.     Most 
probably  Jos.  spoke  of  Christ  as  a  sorcerer  and 
KXavo(,  and  approved  of  his  crucifixion,  and  this 
was  modified  oy  a  Christian  hand,  with  the  re- 
tention of  some  original  phrases.    Doubtless  Jos. 
reckoned  among  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Pilate,  the  dissensions  caused 


among  his  people  by  the  inilaenee  and  labcm 
of  Christ,  not  their  crucifixion  of  him.      F<ff 
Jos.  must  also  have  had  the  operations  of  Paul 
in  view.     He  might  still  have  disapprove  of 
the  execution  of  James  (XX..  9, 1),  especially  aa 
James  was  an  observer  of  the  law  of  Moses. — 
Early  Christian  copyists  not  only  avoided  J.'s 
unpleasant  allusions'  to  Christ  by'modifTine  his 
statements,  but  sometimes  by  an  entire  omiitsBioii 
of  the  passage.    The  silence  of  PkcHus,  in  the 
paragraphs  upon  Jos.,  and  his  remarks  opon 
Justus  of  Tib.  {bibl,  1 33),  are  proof  thai  Anfi.^ 
XVIII.,  3.  3,  was  not  in  his  copy  of  Jos.     It  is 
probable  that  J.'s  real  opinion  of  Christ  Is  fi^ren 
in  Anit.,  XVIII.,  3,  4.    That  loathsome  narrsr 
tive,  which  is  not  most  distantly  oonnect<»d  with 
the  Jews,  is  his  version  of  the  sopemataral 
birth,   which   formed  a  fundamental   fistct    in 
Christianity,  and  he  designed  thereby  to  expose 
the  Christian  faith,  on  this  pointy  to  contempt. 
It  is  the  earliest  trace  of  the  blasphemnns  JevF- 
ish  story  of  Jesus  being  a  son  of  Panthera  (cf. 
Origen,  c.  Cels,,  and  Sephtr  ioledoik  Jeshva), — 
On  this  subject  see  Fabric,  biU,  gr.  Cfi.,  HarL, 
Bd.  V. :   Hatsrcav p's  ed.  of  Jo«..  XL,  App. ; 
Hasb,  Leben  J. ;  Wikkr,  R.  W.  B. :    Ewald, 
Oesch.  Christus,  1855;  LAXBEcnrs,  BiN,  cces. 
Vindob,,  VIII.,  10.  &c.).— Literature:  B«?t  ed. 
of  Jos.,  Hudson,  1720 ;  Hatircavp,  1726 :  W. 
DiNDORF.  Par.,  1845,  '47,  2  Bde.,  Roy.,  8ro. ; 
Imm.  Bskksr,  Lpi.,  1855,  '56.  6  Bde.,  12mo. 
The  best  ed.  of  the  B,  /.,  is  that  of  Oardwru, 
Oxf.,  1837,  2  Bde.  (Lat.  and  Greek).    Transla- 
tions :  CoTTA,  Tub.,  1736,  fol. :  B.  J.  and  Life, 
Fribsb.   1804;    GfrSrbr,  1836.     In   English. 
Whiston,  best  cd..  Philad.,  1859,  4  vol*.,  roy. 
12mo.;  R.  Traill's  /?.  /.,  Js.  Tavlor,  2  vols., 
roy.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1851).  H.  Paret.* 

Joses  (a  transformation  of  Joseph),  a  brother 
of  Jesus  (Matth.  13 :  55  ;  Mark  6:3)  »p^  Art. 
James  in  the  N,  T„  and  Jesfts  Christ,  TJfe  o/T— 
Another  Joses  is  mentioned.  Acts  4:36.  A 
more  correct  reading  would  be  Josqfh  (see  Bar* 
nabas). 

Jotnua. — This  name  designates  one  of  the 
most  prominent  persons  of  the  O.  T.,  vis. :  the 
son  of  Nun  of  the  tribe  of  Enhraim,  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Moses  (Ex.  24:13),  who,  at 
the  command  of  Jehovah,  was  entrusted  with 
the  leadership  of  Israel  (Num.  27: 18-23),  not, 
however,  until  trial  had  been  made  both  of  his 
courage  (Ex.  17:9-13)  and  of  his  faith  (Num. 
14 : 6-9,  24).  lie  was  solemnly  consecrated  to 
his  oflBce  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  Mnses 
(Num.  27 :  18-23 ;  beut.  31 :  14, 23).  F^m  this 
time  forward,  Joshua  pursued  his  course  with 
a  firm  step,  and  he  belongs  to  the  few  pennons 
of  the  0.  T.  whose  official  conduct  is  withoat 
reproach.  A  twofold  work  rested  upon  the  wio 
cessor  of  Moses  and  the  finisher  of  his  work: 
first,  the  conquest  and  extermination  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  nations,  and  then  the  division  of  the 
land  and  secufing  its  peaceful  possession  (Josh. 
1 : 1-6,  oomp.  22 : 4 ;  23 : 5.  14,  comp.  Konig, 
alttestam.  Studien  I,  10.  11).  and  it  isjastthi* 
which  Joshua  accomplished.  Three  tiniea 
Joshua's  personal  appearance  decided  the  battles 
of  Israel  against  his  enemies  (Josh.  10.  11). 
After  these  victories  he  divided  the  coontrr  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Israel  and  marked  the  limiti 
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of  each  (11 :  23 ;  13 ;  21  chapts.).    He  also  gave 
the  people  rest  by  bringini;  the  tabernacle  per- 
manently to  Shiloh  (18 : 1,  comp.  1  Sam.  3 :  2l), 
and  thus  falfiUed  the  prophecy  of  the  dying 
Jacob  (Qcn.  49 :  10).    Joshua  vas  thus  honored, 
because  he  alone  was  obedient  to  all  that  was 
commanded  him  (11 :  15),  and,  with  his  house, 
remained  stedfast  when  a    general    apostasy 
threatened  (24 :  15.      Cf.  24 :  20-24 ;  23 :  31 ; 
Judges  2:7).— The  earlier  mirnoles  wrought 
under  Joshua  are  not  as  immediately  connected 
with  bis  person,  as  those  of.  Moses  with  his. 
But  in  his  name,  already,  lay  a  promise  of  spe- 
cial Divine  aid.    This  aid  was  granted  at  the 
Jordan  and  at  Jericho  (3 :  11, 13 ;  4 :  18 ;  5  13- 
15),  but  most  wonderfully  at  the  battle  of  Gi- 
boon  (Josh.  10 ;  11, 12).    There,  at  the  word  of 
the  man  whom  God  chose  for  Israel's  saviuar, 
the  natural  order  of  things  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  destiny  of  Israel.    J.  did  not  fully 
complete  the  work  begun  by  Moses.    The  ac- 
counU  in  13  : 1-6 ;  18 : 3 ;  II :  22,  are  not  con- 
tradictory.   The  conouest  of  Canaan  was  real 
and  total,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  divided  among 
the  tribes,  as  directed ;  but  this  occupation  did 
not  involve  the  full  subjugation  of  all  the  hos- 
Ule  nations  separately.    The  subordination  of 
J.  to  the  high-priest,  and  Israel's  vacillation,  lay 
in  his  way  (Numb.  27  :  24 ;  Josh.  19 :  61 ;  18 : 
3 ;  24 :  19,  23).— But  though  the  character  of  a 

Jerfect  successor  of  Moses  was  not  realised  in 
oshua,  we  look  for  its  completion  in  another 
Joshua  (Saviour),  given  and  named  by  God 
himself  (Matthew  1 :  21.  See  Jeaus  ChrUt). 
An  interesting  extra-Israeli  tic  notice  of  Joshua's 
history  is  found  in  Procopins  nnt^  Suidas,  see 
Bochart,  Geoffr.  Sacr.,  p.  620.  Fabricius,  Oodex 
pseudejpigraph.  I.,  889-894.  Beriheau,  israelit- 
ische  Ueschichte,  p.  271.  For  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  recommend : 
Josuas.  Imper.  historia  illtutr,  ab  And.  Mdsio : 
Antwerp,  1674 ;  a  still  very  useful  work ;  Eiinig, 
Altestamentl.  Studien  1:  Heft,  1836.  Eeil, 
Commentar  Uber  das  Buoh  Josua :  Erlang..  1847. 

BAUiiaARTXN.  — Beek,^ 
Joshua,  The  Book  of,  opens  the  series  of  his- 
torical books  of  the  O.  T.,  which  represent,  in  a 
oontinnous  succession,  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Moses  to  King  Jechoniah.  Modern  criticism 
has  endeavored  to  invalidate  the  integrity  of 
this  book  also,  but  without  success.  The  only 
apparent  contradiction  in  it  has  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  article.  Against  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  book,  K5nig,  Uiivemick, 
and  Keil  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  its 
closely  connected  character.  That  many  and 
grand  miracles  appear  in  the  history  of  Joshua, 
has  its  simple  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  it 
treats  of  a  new  beginning  and  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Israel.  So  also  each  and 
all  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  this  book  can  be 
easily  understood  from  their  divinely  ordered 
connection.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked as  a  historical  mark  of  these  reports  of 
miracles,  that  the  wonders  of  Jehovah  appear 
here  quite  palpable,  that  they  wore  to  introduce 
and  start  the  new  life  and  labors  of  Israel.  As 
regards  the  author  of  the  book,  the  Talmud, 
and,  Inst  of  all,  Konig,  regard  Joshua  as  such. 
That  Joshua  really  wrote  his  memoirs,  is  de- 


clared, Josh.  24 :  26.  The  last  address  of  Joshua 
shows  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  with  con- 
viction, that  the  nation  was  still  far  from  its 
destiny,  and  we  can  with  certainty  receive  this 
report  of  Joshua's  prophetic  view  of  Ii^rael  as 
historic  truth.  Then,  also,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  Joshua  to  record  the  events  of  his  life 
for  the  future,  and  it  is  also  easily  conceivable 
that  he  should  append  his  memoirs  to  the 
law.  There  are  also  certain  marks  in  the  book 
itself,  that   point  to  synchronism  or  a  high 

antiquity.      Here    belongs  the  U*^31^«   ^ '  ^ 

(comp.  4 :  23 ;  5:6,  the  designating  Sidon  as 

n3*l,  11 :  8,  whilst  Tyre  is  prominent  later; 

the  old  limitation  of  boundaries,  11 :  17 ;  12 :  7, 
the  absence  of  Bethlehem  among  the  cities  of 
Judah  (see  KSnig,  p.  75).  Meanwhile,  since 
the  book  itself  reports  the  death  of  Joshua,  it, 
any  case,  did  not  come  from  the  hand  of 


m 

Joshua  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  now. 
The  additions  of  the  second  hand  explain  also 
the  variations  in  Numbers  15  :  20-32  ;  19  :  15, 
38  (comp.  Hdvemifik't  Einleitong,  III.,  55). — 
Besides  the  canonical  book  of  Joshua  there  is 
also  a  Samaritan  chronicle  with  the  same 
name,  which,  however,  contains  grent  varia- 
tions from,  and  extensions  of,  the  orierinal  his- 
tory. Chronieon  Samaritamim  arabicum  ed, 
Joh„  JuynboUf  Lugd.,  Bat.,  1848,  4. 

Bauxqaktgn. — Beck, 
Josiall,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  pnn  nnd 
successor  of  Amon,  reiprned  31  years.  639-609 
B.  C,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety 
and  seal  for  the  honor  of  God.    'Two  parties, 
one  adhering  to  the  ancient  relifrion  and  policy 
of  Israel,  the  other  favoring  heathenism  and 
foreign  alliances,  had  long  predominated  in  the 
land.    The  former,  truly  national  party,  which 
was  well-nigh  suppressed  under  Manassph  and 
Anu)n,nbtnined  ascendancy  over  Josiah  in  his  ear- 
lier years  (2  Kings  21 :  16*;  24 :  4.   Cf.  Jer.  1-6  ; 
Zephan.).  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  a  reform- 
ation.   Josiah  began  to  reign  in  his  8th  year, 
and  during  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  the 
priesthood  and  some  true  prophets  may  have 
had  influence  upon  his  education,  ns  was  the 
case  with  Joash  (2  Kings  11 :  2),  but  it  was, 
more  probably,   the  better  spirit  which   had 
sprung  up  in  Israel,  that  mainly  led  him,  in  his 
20th  year  (not  18th.  as  in  Kings.     See  Movers^ 
Unters.  li.  d.  Chronik,  p.  334,  &c.),  to  restore  the 
pure  worship  of  God.     His  solicitude  to  repair 
the  temple  (2  Kings  22  :  3-7 :  cf.  2  Chron.  34: 
8-12),  presupposes  a  removal  of  idolatry,  and 
had  not  this  been  previously  done,  the  people 
would  not  at  once  have  made  a  new  covenant 
with  Jehovah   (2  Chron.  34 :  3-7).     External 
causes  also  prompted  Josiah.    The  Scythians 
invaded  Palestine,  probably  in  the  13rh-I8th 
vear  of  his  reign  (Jer.  6 : 3-6,  21-25.      Cf. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.,  3,  388,  &c.,  480),  and  the 
prophet  called  the  nation  to  repentance.     At 
the  same  time  Nabopolasser  founded  the  Chal- 
denn  monarchy,  and  if  Judah  should  endure 
threatening  storms,  internal  union  was  neces- 
sary.   Happily  the  prophets  were  then  laboring 
to  revive  the  law.    'The  Scythians  may  not  have 
besieged  Jerusalem  (as  Ewald,  l,e,  392,  sup- 
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poses  from  P8.54),  but  that  they  took  some  for- 
tresses appears  from  the  example  of  Askalon 
(Zeph.  2 : 4-7 :  Herod.,  I.,  105),  and  from  the 
change  of  the  name  of  Bethshenn  to  Scy  thopnlid, 
they  seem  for  some  time  to  have  overrun  Pales- 
tine. Flint  {H.  iV.,  V..  16,  20).  says  they 
bnilt  that  city.  Jeremiah,  also  (6 :  6).  expresses 
fear  for  the  city,  lest  these  northern  hordes  should 
sack  it.  From  2  Chron,  34 :  3-7,  we  learn  how 
much  Josiah  had  to  do  to  exterminate  idolatry, 
as  also  his  efforts  to  extend  the  reformation 
over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  restore  his  domi- 
nion to  its  original  limits.  .  The  work  of  prepa- 
n^tion  having  been  completed,  Josiah,  id  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  sent  a  commission,  with 
Shaphan  at  its  head,  to  Hilkiah  the  high-priest 
(2  Chron.  34 :  8,  9 ;  2  Kings  22 :  3),  to  receive 
from  him  the  money  oollected  for  repairing  the 
temple.  Whilst  engaged  at  this  Hilkiah  found 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  gave  them  to  Shaphan 
to  read.  Shaphan  handed  the  roll  to  Josiah, 
who  was  deeply  moved  by  its  contents,  and  sent 
to  Iluldah,  the  prophetess,  for  counsel  (see  P«fi- 
iateueh).  The  event  aoouired  great  importance 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  thence- 
forth publicly  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the 
Biblical  canon. — A  general  convocation  of  the 
people  was  now  ordered  (cf.  Ex.  24 :  78 :  Josh. 
24 :  25  ;  1  Chron.  15 :  12 ;  Neh.  9  :  18),  for  the 
threefold  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  the 
passQver,  of  readine  to  them  the  law,  and  ob- 
taining their  general  assent  to  the  extermination 
of  idolatry  (cf.  2  Chron.  20  :  29.  Ac.).  And,  as 
Josiah  saw  that  Israel  was  without  a  ruler,  he 
formed  the  bold  purpose  of  bringing  that  king- 
dom also  into  his  reformatory  measures,  and 
under  his  dominion  (2  Chron.  34 :  33  ;  2  Kings 
23  :  15-20).  This  he  undoubtedly  attemnted 
more  than  once,  and  was  thereby  involved  in 
frequent  conflicts  with  adjacent  nations,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fierceness  of  the  Ammonites, 
lirloabites,  and  Edomitcs  against  Israel  (Oba^ 
diah ;  Jer.  48.  49).  This  protectorate  extended 
to  Naphtali  (2  Chron.  34 :  6),  and  seems  to  have 
induced  many  Israelites  to  participate  in  the 
solemnities  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  34 : 9 ;  Jer. 
31 :  5.  6). — With  this  zeal  for  the  restoration 
of  piety,  Josiah  combined  a  firm  purpose  to  re- 
establish law  and  social  order  in  his  kingdom 
(Jer.  22 :  15.  &c.).  But  corruption  was  so  preva- 
lent and  deeply  rooted,  that  no  general,  perma- 
nent change  could  be  effected ;  the  reformatory 
movement  proved  to  be  but  superficial,  and  Jo- 


siah was  mercifully  taken  away  bj  d^ath,  b^ 
fore  the  inevitable  ruin  came.    In  the  31st  yetr 
of  Josiah's  reign  Pbaraoh-necho,  kin^  of  E^frpt 
set  out  upon  an  expedition  againiet  the  Chal- 
deans.    He  sent  bis  army  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Akko.  and  perhaps  a  part  to  Jnppa, 
that  from  thence  he  might  march  them  across 
to  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Herod.,  II.,  159).     Josiah 
seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
movement,  as  the  Egyptians  would  pnsa  throagfa 
the  npper  portions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  hia  |»er- 
mission  to  do  this,  as  that  kingdom   -wtin  sup* 
posed  to  belong,  then,  to  the  Assyrians  (2  Chron. 
35:21).    But  Josiah,  who  had  obtained  qaiet 
repossession  of  that  country,  thought  otherwise. 
He  saw,  too,  that  it  was  incompatible  -with  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom,  to  allow  the  E^rrptians 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  adjacent  north.     Should 
the  Egyptians  return  victorious,  it  woo  Id   be 
much  more  difficult  to  withstand  them  :  should 
they  be  defeated,  the  Chaldeans  might  demand 
satisfaction  of  Josiah  for  allowing  them  to  j\nsm 
quietly  through  his  domains.    These  considera- 
tions seemed  to  require  him  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Egyptians.     But  his  previous  ^ood 
fortune  may  also  have  awakened  in  Joefsh  a 
desire  to  increase  the  power  of  his  kin^om^ 
and  make  it  rank  with   Egypt  and  Chaldea. 
His  policy  was  unquestionably  correct,  and  had 
his  plan  succeeded,  the  kingdom  of  David  would 
have  reached  its  culmination.     But  the  spirit 
which  animated  Josiah  was  lacking  in  the  na- 
tion, and  the  people  were  too  depraved  to  carry 
out  his  grand  scheme.    Josiah,  howerer.  sup- 
posing himself  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Pba- 
raoh-necho, and  probably  encouraged  by  favor- 
able predictions,  went  forth  to  meet  the  Egyp- 
tians on  the  plains  of  Megiddo  (Esdraelon),  and 
whilst  fighting  courageously  in  the  front  ranks 
of  his  army,  fell  in  the  battle.     lie  was  carried 
to  Jerusalem,   and  there  died  of  his  wounds 
(2  Chron.  34:28;   35:24;  cf.   Zech.    12:11; 
2  Rings  23 :  30,  says  on   the  field  of  battle). 
Qreat  lamentations  followed  his  death,  and  were 
annually  repeated   (Jer.   22 :  10).      With   his 
death  the  last  support  of  the  kingdom  was  gone. 
The  great  importance  of  this  battle   may  be 
judged  from   the  words  of  Herod.,  II.,  159: 
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